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Burghs Extension (Scotland) Act Amendment. 
3° Landed Property Improvement é&c. (Ireland). 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Loxp JOHN RUSSELL stated that, in 
consequence of the count-out on Friday 
last, it was necessary that he should move 
that the House immediately resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE DOCKYARDS.—RESOLUTION. 


Srr FREDERIC SMITH rose to call 
the attention of the House to the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Control and Management of Her 
Majesty’s Naval Yards; and to move— 


“ That it is expedient that such reforms should 
be made in the control and management of the 
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Naval Yards as will tend to promote greater effi- 
ciency, and, consequently, to ensure greater eco- 
nomy in those establishments.” 


The Commission to whose Report he desired 
to draw the attention of the House was 
appointed to inquire into the state of our 
naval yards; it was composed of very able 
men; it sat for a considerable period; and it 
examined no fewer than seventy-two wit- 
nesses, to whom 11,299 questions were put. 
He ventured to assert that there was not 
one of the witnesses who did not admit that 
the management of our dockyards was in- 
efficient ; the evidence accumulated proofs 
of everything that was stated in the Re- 
port of the Commissioners. It appeared 
that there was no harmony of action be- 
tween the leading officers of the dockyards. 
The Controller of the Navy, who was re- 
sponsible for the management, had no 
control over the Storekeeper; in fact, 
between these two officers there was 
scarcely any communication which could 
lead to accurate proceedings. The ac- 
counts, though minute, were mystified 
and irregular, and, as stated by some of 
the principal witnesses, they were of little 
or no value for any practical purpose. To 
show the House how true this was, and 
B 
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how long the system described had exist- | 


1 COMMONS} 


4 
If the 


Resolution. 


| question now before the House. 


ed, he would quote some of the evidence | | noble Lord should say there was not suf- 
given before the Commission ; among | ficient evidence to support the recommen- 
others that given by the right hon. Baro- | dation of the Commissioners, on that point 


net the Member for Carlisle (Sir James | he joined issue with the noble Lord. 
The right hon. Baronet stated | should be very reluctant to bring forward 
to that Commission that so little control | a blue book containing 11,229 


Graham). 


was there over the appropriation of the 
public money that, while he was First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or before he was 
First Lord, a large building was erected, 
for which no Vote was given by the House, 
and of which, in point of fact, the House 
was not even informed. The right hon. 
Baronet stated, moreover, that this state 
of things still continued, and that there 
was no check against such an enormity 
recurring. There was similar evidence 
given by the Accountant General of the 
Navy, Sir Richard Bromley, that, though 
the House of Commons had details of small 
sums—of £100, £200, £2,000, and so on 
—they were not aware that the Account- 
ant General had no means of knowing whe- 
ther a ship cost £120,000 or £220,000. 
This was not the case in any mercantile 
firm. A mercantile firm would be ruined 
if its accounts were kept in that way. 
There was also this striking and startling 
fact in the evidence of the late Controller 
of the Navy (Sir Baldwin Walker), that at 
various times after his programme had 
been approved by the Board of Admiralty 
and he had sent orders to the dockyard to 
commence a certain vessel then for the first 
time. He discovered that the materials for 
the vessel he had ordered were not in store ; 
and he stated further, that on several oc- 
casions, for want of seasoned timber, works 
were stopped, and that on other occasions 
unsound timber had been used in the con- 
struction of ships of war. Now, this was 
a state of things deeply to be regretted 
and deplored. He did not know what 
answer his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Clarence Paget) ‘would give to the Motion 
before the House. He might say that the 
evidence did not bear out the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, or he 
might state that a Committee was now 
sitting upstairs on the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty, or he might 
assert that it was the intention of the 
Government to carry out many of the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners. He 
only hoped he might hear this latter state- 
ment from his noble Friend opposite ; but, 
with regard to the examination by the 
Committee upstairs into the Board of Ad- 
miralty, this had not much to do with the 


Sir Frederic Smith 
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He 


questions, 
or to quote much from it; but there were 
a few answers that he should like to read 
to the House. Not many Members had 
time to read the whole of the evidence 
and the Report. Probably the noble Se- 
eretary of the Admiralty had not been 
able to examine it minutely. But it was 
a question of such importance to the eoun- 
try, to the taxpayers, and to the House of 
Commons, that it ought to be thoroughly 
sifted and examined; and he hoped he 
should obtain the indulgence of the House 
for a few minutes, while he brought for- 
ward some of the recommendations of the 
Commission. One change recommended 
by his noble Friend the Secretary of the 
Admiralty himself was that there should 
be another Lord of the Admiralty spe- 
cially charged with dockyard management. 
In that he (Sir Frederic Smith) agreed; 
and he regretted that this was not recom- 
mended by the Commissioners, for it would 
solve one of the great difficulties at pre- 
sent —"e by putting the Controller of 
the Navy in perfect harmony with the 
Storekeeper. It was recommended by the 
Commissioners that the Storekeeper Gene- 
ral should be placed under the Con- 
troller. Probably his noble Friend would 
tell him that the Controller would be 
sorry to have that responsibility placed 
upon him. He certainly had a great deal 
to do at present; but he (Sir Frederic 
Smith) thought the point of so much 
importance that he doubted if the House 
would begrudge one or even two addi- 
tional Lords if such an advantage could 
be attained. What the House wanted, 
and what the country wanted, was that 
their money should be well spent, that 
they should know how it was spent, and 
that they should get their money’s worth 
for their money. But this was not the 
case at present. For instance, take the 
manner in which contracts were made :— 
it was done in a very slovenly manner. 
For instance, let us look at the case of the 
Warrior. The Warrior was a vessel of an - 
entirely new construction. The drawings 
were prepared by the Surveyor of the 
Navy, and by him sent out to certain build- 
ers calling upon them for tenders. He was 
about to propose that his noble Friend 
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opposite should institute a system by which | Then take the case of the gunboats. Of the 


there should be an estimate of all the great | 


ships we construct. He trusted that his |i 


noble Friend would not say it was not 
possible to draw out these estimates, be- 
cause if he did he (Sir Frederie Smith) 
would join issue with him on that point 


also. Well, then, if it were possible to | 


prepare such estimates, we ought to have 
them. If it should be said that the pre- 
paration would occupy some time, then 
he said the course taken with regard to 
the Warrior was most improper. The 
ship was most difficult of construction ; 
everything about the vessel was quite new; 
the iron was of unusual dimensions; the 
scantlings were the largest ever known— 
in fact, the whole of the work was quite 
of a new character. Well, how long did 
the House suppose the builders were 
allowed to make up their minds as to the 
price they would charge for different por- 
tions of the work? A month? No. A 
week? Not a week. Four clear days 
only was the time allowed for ali their 
calculations. One was not, then, aston- 
ished to find that alteration after altera- 
tion was made in the Warrior with vastly 
increased cost as the consequence ; all be- 
cause sufficient time was not allowed at 
first. In fact, it was impossible for any 
set of men to make in four or five days, or, 
in fact, in four or five weeks, an accurate 
tender for such works as those of the 
Warrior. Some calculations must have 
been made also by the Admiralty; else how 
could an opinion be formed by the Con- 
troller with regard to the prices of the 
tenders? The lowest tender was not the 
one accepted. And why was that? Be- 
cause the builders offering the lowest ten- 
der required sixteen or eighteen months 
for the completion of the vessel; where- 
as the tender which was accepted was 
for the work to be completed in eleven 
months. The lowest tender was thrown 
aside and another accepted at 50s. a ton 
higher, because the contractor undertook 
the ship in eleven months, whereas the 
contractor whose tender was the lowest 
required eighteen months. But was the 
Warrior built in eleven months? No, 
nor in twenty-four. In fact, it must have 
been evident on the slightest consideration 
that it could not be done, the Warrior 
being the first of the kind, and a pattern 
of her class. Another blunder was in not 
allowing the contractor to get his iron 
beams where he liked, but insisting on his 
taking them of the Butterley Company. 





276 gunbvats mentioned in the book now 
in the hands of hon. Members only 27 were 
built which did not require alterations. 
And these alterations, of course, involved 
inereased cost, and the country was the 
loser. The most startling paragraph in 
the Report was this: —“‘ We regret to state 
that in our opinion the control and manage- 
ment of the dockyards is inefficient,” and 
this inefficiency the Commissioners attri- 
bute to ‘‘the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty, the defective organization of the 
subordinate departments, and the want 
of clear and well-defined responsibility.” 
Now, after the number of years our dock- 
yards have been carried on, and considerin 

the number of able men who have been of 
their head, one was astonished to hear such 
a statement in the Commissioners’ Report. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham) made some 
improvements in the dockyards while he 
held the office of First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, for which the country was in- 
debted to him; but, then, he told us, in 
his examination before the Commission, 
that an entire building had been construct- 
ed without any authority whatever. And 
then the Commissioners went on to say 
that in their opinion that inefficiency was 
caused by the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty; and Sir Baldwin Walker 
testified to the want of control over the 
subordinate departments. The Commis- 
sioners complained of the general want of 
control and well-defined responsibility, and 
Sir Baldwin Walker repeated this over 
and over again in his evidence. The 
Report further stated that there were no 
means of checking the expenditure, and 
Sir Baldwin Walker and Sir Richard 
Bromley gave evidence on that point. Sir 
Baldwin Walker, the late Controller, said 
that during the thirteen years he had held 
that office he had seen six or seven changes 
in the general management of the dock- 
yards, each new officer altering what had 
been done by his predecessor. It appeared 
from the evidence that it was competent 
for one member of the Board to give the 
order for large works without the know- 
ledge of the First Lord, and it was com- 
petent for two members of the Board to 
alter contracts without the authority of 
the Board. Sir Richard Bromley said he 
had known fifteen First Lords since 1829, 
and altogether as many as ninety-seven 
changes in the Board of Admiralty. It 
really was, then, time that some well- 
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organized system was settled, by which 
these unfortunate changes should be avoid- 
ed. He thought there should be a Minis- 
ter of Marine, who should be held re- 
sponsible for the control and management 
of the dockyards. The dockyards should 
be looked upon as a large manufacturing 
establishment for the building and repair- 
ing Her Majesty’s ships; and the Minister 
should have the appointment of the Con- 
troller, not for his own tenure of office 
only, but during the good conduct, or 
during the life of the person appointed. 
The Commission recommended that the 
Controller General should have the ap- 
pointment of Superintendents of the dock- 
yards; but here he differed from them, 
and he thought these appointments should 
be in the hands of the First Lord. The 
suggestion if adopted would be likely to 
saddle the country with an unnecessary 
number of officers. The Report proceeded 
to set out complaints which were general 
in the dockyards as to the mode in which 
the stores were kept. Sometimes the com- 
plaint was that the article required was 
not to be found; in others, the timber 
was deficient and of bad quality, or was 
not supplied according to order. Sir Bald- 
win Walker gave evidence on this point. 
Then the Commissioners said, with regard 
to the accounts, that ‘the system of ac- 
counts is elaborate and minute, but as far 
as we can judge its results are not to be 
relied on for any practical purpose.”” The 
accounts not trustworthy! It was really a 
great pity that there should be a manage- 
ment to produce such results. Then the 
Commissioners went on to say that the 
Accountant General said he could, if he 
were permitted, put the accounts on a 
better system, but then he must have an 
increased number of clerks. Well, how 
many had he now? 
177. He (Sir Frederic Smith) could not 


Why, no less than | 
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respectable force for its defence. Alto- 
gether there were 650 clerks in the Ad- 
miralty, and to be told that the accounts 
could not be efficiently kept because there 
was not a sufficient number of clerks to do 
the work, did seem extraordinary. The 
Commissioners went on to say that the 
Accountant General had never had the 
control of the Dockyard accounts since 
1832. Next, that the valuation of the 
stores was made in the office of the store- 
keeper, but was not checked in any way. 
In point of fact, the audit at present 
instituted was of no kind of use. It was 
an internal audit; and an audit to be 
effectual ought to be external. The opi- 
nion had been. repeatedly expressed that 
large retrenchments might be effected in 
the present Dockyard expenditure, and he 
hoped his noble Friend would tell them 
what improvements they were which were 
to be productive of economy; for the 
House was entitled to have the work 
done at the least possible cost. It was 
not enough to say that there was no 
peculation. He agreed with his noble 
Friend that there was none; but unless 
they could infuse into the different Dock- 
yards the spirit of economy nothing could 
be done. The inquiry recently made 
showed the system to be defective in 
many points. One defect seemed to him 
to be that the experienced men at the 
head of the building department in our 
Dockyards were not now called upon to 
make drawings and plans for the ships 
which they constructed, although they 
were quite competent to do so. These 
drawings and plans were now made by 
one man or in one central department ; 
but if the Dockyard builders were allowed 
to make them, it would, he thought, pro- 
duce among them a spirit of emulation 
and of rivalry which would lead to ships 
being not only well built, but economi- 


Resolution. 


imagine what he could want with a larger | cally built, and would altogether be pro- 


staff. He rather thought it was the num- | ductive of the best results. 


At present 


ber that created the difficulty, and that if| there was no proper control over the ex- 


100 were taken off, and the work done with } penditure of the navy. 


the remaining 77, it would be better done. | 


They ought to 
have an estimate of what every ship was 


Not that he wished to discharge any of | expected to cost, together with an account 
the present corps; but he really thought of its actual cost, and they ought to re- 
that as they died off the vacant places | | quire a strict account of the reason if the 


should not be filled till a great reduction 
had been arrived at. Why, in the dif- 


ferent Departments in the Metropolis there | 
was a whole army of clerks; and if the | 


Admiralty and War Office clerks alone 
were armed with rifles, and sent to the 
outskirts of London, they would form a 
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actual exceeded the estimated expense. 
But there was no man in the House, and 
scarcely any man out of the House, who 
could imagine how the work was appor- 
tioned out to the workmen. He remem- 
bered that in the year 1825 he was ap- 
pointed to superintend a department in 
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the Tower, and soon after his appoint- 
ment the clerk of the works asked him to 
come down to the Tower, as he could not 
find work for the men. His answer was, 
“Why I thought the proper course would 
be be supply men for the work, and not 
work for the men.”” But he was told, ‘Oh, 
no, that is not the practice here; we first 
engage a certain number of men, and then 
our business is to find work for them.” 
He said he would certainly alter that prac- 
tice, and he would begin by reducing the 
men now engaged. Oh, but, he was told, 
he could not do that, for the men were all 
Queenborough voters. That was the sys- 
tem in 1825; he hoped there was nothing 
of that kind now. But he might read 
an extract from the evidence of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, who 
stated that one of the buildings at Devon- 
port—a very useful one—was built with- 
out the sanction, he might say without 
the knowledge, of Parliament; certainly 
they did not know out of what fund the 


money was taken to defray the cost, | 
which was the Vote for Victualling. If | 


{May 23, 1861} 
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struct the Warrior in eleven months, the 
party offering the lowest estimate re- 
quired sixteen or eighteen months. Now 
he thought the Admiralty ought to have 
made time an element in the contract it- 
self, so that all builders might have been 
placed on the same footing, and might 
know what they had to expect. 

Mr. LINDSAY seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘it 
is expedient that such reforms should be made in 
the control and management of Her Majesty’s 
Naval Yards as will tend to promote greater effi- 
ciency, and consequently to insure greater economy 
in those establishments,’ ’’—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir MICHAEL SEYMOUR admitted 
the great importance of the subject, but 
said that the great difficulty of this ques- 
tion was to decide the particular reform 
which should be adopted. The question 


that was the state of things, it was|had been much discussed in Parliament 


surely time to make inquiry. Again, in 


order to show the want of proper com- | 


for many years past, and had been con- 
sidered by various Commissions and Com- 


munication between the departments, Sir | mittees—there was a confidential Report 


Baldwin Walker stated that there were | 


many things of which he ought to have 
been informed, but which were brought 
to his knowledge for the first time by 
his reading them in Zhe Times. An- 
other point Sir Baldwin Walker had very 
strongly insisted on was the want of the 
necessary control over the Dockyards. A 
very extraordinary question was put to the 
builders in several of the Dockyards, as to 
whether they felt themselves at liberty to 
make suggestions upon the designs of 
vessels submitted to them from which to 
build. They one and all answered that they 
should not think of such a thing, for they 
knew they would be told to mind their 
own business. He thought this was not 
a right state of things; for, however able 
Mr. Watts might be, there could be no 
harm in having other opinions. He also 
objected to the present practice of the 
tenders being opened by the Controller 
of the Navy, and throwing upon him the 
responsibility of advising the Board which 
tender should be accepted. This was a 
very invidious position to place him in. As 
he had before stated, in the case of the 
Warrior, the lowest tender was not taken. 
The alleged reason for that was that while 
the contractor employed undertook to con- 





on the Navy in 1848; there was a Report 
of a Committee on the Army, Nayy, and 
Ordnance Estimates ; and since then there 
had been several Committees on the states 
and managements of our Naval. Arsenals 
and Naval Expenditure—but no proper 
system of dockyard accounts had yet been 
adopted. He had no doubt, however, that 
the Accountant General, with the advan- 
tage of the able Report just made, would 
be competent to introduce very efficient 
reforms; but having been himself at the 
head of two dockyards he knew the diffi- 
culty of the subject, and great caution 
ought to be exercised in entering on a 
system of accounts which, while it added 
greatly to the cost of the establishment, 
might not furnish the remedy which was 
required. In 1853 a new system of 
manufacturing account-keeping was in- 
troduced into Her Majesty’s dockyards, 
which led to the employment of an in- 
creased number of clerks and of course to 
increased expense; but, as it seemed to 
have no reference to the annual audit, he 
never could see the advantage of it. As 
for naval expenditure, that was a matter 
which we could not shrink from, whilst 
not only France but the United States 
are largely inercasing their naval ex- 
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pénditure. There had been numerous in- 
stances of important aid in building ships 
being afforded by private yards, and, as an 
Englishman, he was proud that the coun- 
try possessed firms which could assist the 
Government in cases of emergency. The 
mode of keeping accounts in France was 
inquired into about the year 1851, and in 
consequence of those inquiries a better sys- 
tem was substituted. As to the estimate 
for ships to be built, he thought the best 
groundwork was to be found in the actual 
cost of ships already built. Although they 
might lay down ships of the same class 
and of the same character in the same 
yard, there must be a difference in their 
cost, on account of the varying cost 
of materials and labour. The Warrior 
Was a great and new experiment, and he 
was not able to express any opinion as to 
the cost, but he hoped accurate accounts 
would be kept of the cost of the iron ship 
ordered to be built at Chatham, which 
would afford valuable data for future re- 
ference. He thought the Accountant Ge- 
neral was perfectly qualified to determine 
what accounts should be furnished, but 
he could not conceive it necessary to go 
into details to the extent of returning to 
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obliged to the Commiésionérs for their 
valuable and able Report, and for the care- 
ful consideration which they have given 
to this important subject. The Report 
contains a number of very important re- 
commendations; and, first of all, with re- 
gard to the constitution of the Admiralty. 
It is obvious, however, that, as the sub- 
ject is now under the consideration of a 
Committee composed of the most able Mem- 
bers of the House, it would not be advisa- 
ble for the Admiralty at this moment to 
make any changes in the constitution of 
the department as regards the control and 
management of the dockyards, even if they 
deemed any necessary. I come now to the 
recommendation of the Commission, which 
it is in the power of the Admiralty to 
give effect to at once, namely, the im- 
portant question of accounts. There is no 
doubt that the accounts of the ship-build- 
ing departments have not been kept in a 
satisfactory manner. I make that state- 
ment without implying any disparagement 
of the officers of that department. I am 
bound to say that I do not think the Com- 
missioners for a moment entertained the 
idea that there had been any mal-practices 
in regard to pecuniary matters. The ob- 


the Admiralty elaborate accounts of the | ject of the Commissioners was to point out 
tepairs of the innumerable articles which | the necessity of keeping the accounts in 
are repairable and kept in store for re-} such a form that the Admiralty and the 


issue. He concurred in the importance 
of keeping full and clear accounts, but he 
was not prepared to say that minute details 
though duly recorded, should be carried 
forward when they do not form the basis 
of annual audit. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: I am very 
much obliged to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chatham for bringing the important 
subject of the control and management of 
Her Majesty’s dockyards under the notice 
of the House. But he has not quite done 
justice to me in assuming that I am oppos- 
ed to the Report of the Royal Commission. 
I have made no remark with regard to 
that Report; beyond expressing my ap- 
proval of it and my regret that marginal 
references, by which Members might more 
easily refer to the evidence upon which 
the recommendations of the Report are 
founded, have been omitted. 

Str FREDERIC SMITH said, he had 
made no comments on the subject. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: The hon. 
Gentleman, I thought, rather assumed that 
I was opposed to that Report. [Sir Fre- 
pertc Surra: No!] All I can say is that, 
so far from it, the Admiralty are extremely 


Sir Michael Seymour 








House of Commons should know what each 
ship in the navy costs the country. There 
are, undoubtedly, great difficulties in doing 
so. If we turn to the French accounts we 
find that they are complicated by exces- 
sive minuteness of detail, and that they 
are attended with the further drawback 
that they cannot be produced till two years 
after the transactions to which-they refer. 
What the Commissioners desire is that the 
Admiralty should be enabled annually, as 
soon after the close of the financial year as 
possible, to present to the House an account 
of the cost of every ship in Her Majesty’s 
dockyards during the past year. With the 
view of carrying out the proposal of the 
Commissioners the Accountant General, 
who well deserves the encomiums which 
my hon. and gallant Friends the Members 
for Chatham and Devonport have passed 
upon him, has, at the desire of the Board 
of Admiralty, prepared a form of accounts 
by double entry, and devised a scheme by 
which all the bookkeeping and acounts of 
the ship-building departments shall be 
entirely committed to the charge of one 
officer and ah assistant at Somerset House. 
These accounts will thus be brought into 
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one focus at the Admiralty, and from these 
accounts an annual statement will be made 
to Parliament of the public expenditure 
for ship-building. This proposal, which I 
am happy to say involves not much ex- 
pense, has been submitted by the Admi- 
ralty to the Treasury; I have little doubt 
that the Treasury will agree to it, and 
that within a few days this great reform 
will be commenced. My hon. and gallant 
Friend, in referring to the system of con- 
tracts, is in error in stating that the re- 
sponsibility of inviting parties to make 
tendets for Admiralty contracts, and of 
deciding which tender shall be accepted, 
rests upon the Controller. That is not so. 
The fact is that the Controller only sub- 
mits alist of nates to the Board, from 
which they select those who are to be in- 
vited to compete, according to their own 
judgment; and when the tenders are sent 
in it is for the Board, and not the Con- 
troller, to decide which shall be accepted. 
I admit that there is much difficulty con- 
nected with the time-contracts to which 
my hon. and gallant Friend referred. In 
the case of the Warrior there were other 
tenders which were less than that which 
was accepted ; but the contractors who got 
the order for the vessel undertook to build 
it within a shorter period than any of the 
others. I can quite understand that the 
Board of Admiralty, under the urgent cir- 
cumstances of the case, should deem it 
advisable to accept a tender rather higher 
than some of the others, in order to get 
the vessel as soon as possible. It has not 
been completed within the specified time ; 
but it is certainly not the fault of the 
late Board, nor of any department of the 
Admiralty, that the contract has not been 
fulfilled. The case of the Warrior is 
a very peculiar one. It is a vessel on 
an entirely novel plan, and its construc- 
tion has necessarily been attended with 
many difficulties. My hon. and gallant 
Friend has said, with a great degree of 
truth, that every consideration should be 


given to all the details of such a vessel | 


before its commencement; but it is almost 
impossible, in dealing with a new class of 
vessels, where we have had no experience 
to guide us, to avoid changes in the ori- 
ginal plan. As I stated on a former ocea- 
sion, certain necessary alterations were 
ordered by the Admiralty in the Warrior, 
as to ports and other details; and, while I 
cannot hold the contractors blameless, I 
must admit that there were reasons for the 
delay which has taken place in the com- 
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Resolution. 14 


pletion of the vessel. It is quite true, as 
my hon. and gallant Friend has said, that 
some of the dockyard officers, in their evi- 
dence before the Commission, unite in 
stating generally that any proposals which 
they have submitted to the Admiralty for 
improvemetits in shipbuilding’ have not 
been encouraged. I believe that the Ad- 
miralty would be wise to call together the 
master shipwrights and other officers of 
the dockyards, and gather their opinions 
on questions of difficulty; and [ may men- 
tion that some of these officers have al- 
ready been desired to submit plans to the 
Admiralty for vessels for the defence of 
the coast. My hon. and gallant Friend 
seems to hold that what we want is not 
men for the work, but work for the men. 
I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that in the dockyards, so far from our 
having too little work for the men, the 
arrears of repairs of ships have aecumu- 
lated greatly, owing to the large amount 
of building which has taken place within 
the last few years. We have a very 
large body of men now employed on 
repairs which ought to have been effect- 
ed a considerable time since. My hon. 
and gallant Friend, in referring to the 
evidence of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) 
before the Commission, spoke as if the 
Admiralty had power to construct public 
works without the sanction of Parliament. 
It may be perfectly true that the Victual- 
ling Yard at Devonport was built in a 
great measure without the control of Par- 
liament; but times have changed very 
much since that was done. The Admi- 
ralty have now no power to commence 
any work without the sanction of the 
Treasury. That is a great check, to which 
my hon. and gallant Friend did not allude, 
and it constitutes a great difference be- 
tween the present times and those during 
which the Admiralty had the power of 
constructing works without any control of 
sanction. It is also said that the late 
Controller made complaints that he had no 
control as to the stock of timber in the 
dockyards. I believe that there was some 
justice in those complaints. There has 
been great inconvenience experienced, but 
it has arisen from this fact, that our de- 
partments are separated, and that, whereas 
they ought to be all under one roof and in 
daily communication with each other, we 
have the Controller of the Navy at White- 
hall, while the Storekeeper, an officer in - 
timately connected with him in all bus‘ 
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ness, is at Somerset House. Constant | have no intention of following preceding 
communication between those officers has | speakers over the same ground, or repeat- 
ceased from the day on which the Con- | ing arguments so ably urged; I will sim- 
troller was removed to Whitehall. It is} ply reiterate the fact that since the year 
one of the recommendations of the Com- | 1829 no less a number than seventeen First 
mission, in which I heartily concur, that | Lords, sixty-seven naval and civilian Lords, 
the departments should be re-united. The | and seventeen Secretaries have held office 
Admiralty is a great war department, and; under the uncertain tenure which is the 
although we may struggle on in time of | condition of membership of a Board of Ad- 
peace, yet if war broke out to-morrow it|miralty? Every such change, the late 
would be found absolutely necessary that | Controller of the Navy (Admiral Sir Bald- 
all its parts should be brought under one | win Walker) conclusively proved, had ne- 
roof. This matter is considered by the | cessitated a different arrangement and con- 
Board of Admiralty to be so important | stant alterations in the Royal Dockyards. 
that we are already in communication with | One paragraph of that evidence I must 
the Treasury upon the subject, and I hope | instance as affects the supply of timber— 
that before long a great and beneficial! «A short time ago (Sir Baldwin Walker ob- 
change will be made. The hon. and gal- } served) I discovered that at one of the yards they 
lant Admiral the Member for Devonport had not got the necessary description of timber to 
(Sir Michael Seymour) thinks that the re | Revel wit, the works ordered. T called upon 
commendation of the Commission, that| ment had not been made acquainted with the 
there should each year be laid upon tie | fact. They referred me to several letters on the 
table an estimate of the cost of ships to be subject which had been sent forward, but which I 


built, could not be carried out. I differ | Bad not seen. I then called for copies of all letters 
" : sent from the several yards during the previous 


from him. I believe that it can be done; twelve months, in which the want of timber was 
but it can only be done when you have a | pointed out, when I discovered that no less than 
correct account of what ships cost; there- | 114 letters had been forwarded, only ten of which 
fore, if I were now to lay upon the table had been seen by my department. Under such 
an estimate of the cost of what we propose | | p ppt toerd wthes aces Oy corey Se Se ee 
. ° a 2 a 8 ry manner when the head of the de- 

to do this year it would be only deceiving partment, who is responsible that the works or- 
the House. My noble Friend the Duke } dered are performed, is not made acquainted with 
of Somerset has, in order that we may | the state of affairs in the establishment in which 
comply with the general wish of the the most important of these works are executed.” 
House that we should give all the in-| Economy, in the fluctuation of opinions 
formation which we can, empowered me | contained in the Report, upon the part of 
to give a sort of rough estimate of what the highest authorities examined, is, it 
we are really going to do, and that esti- | appears to me, a simple impossibility. To 
mate I shall be glad to communicate to/| such constantly changing Boards we com- 
the Committee when we get to Vote 10.| mit the sacred trust of our navy—the 
I cannot oppose the Motion of my hon. | very right arm of our national strength— 
and gallant Friend. At the same time, I| with all its manifold departments — the 
do not think it is necessary, because it is} manning of the fleet, the supervision of 
the desire of the Admiralty to carry out | dockyards, the building, equipment, and 
the recommendations of the Commission, | repair of vessels, the determination of the 
and as I understand that if it is carried | best mode and materials of construction, 
we shall not, by the rules of the House, | and naval architecture, the supply of stores, 
be able to go into Committee of Supply to- | the control of expenditure, and, in a word, 
night, I hope that he will not press it. the maintenance of our navy in a state 
Apmrrat WALCOTT: I see most clear-| equal to any emergency, which is indis- 
ly that the gallant Officer (Sir Frederic | pensable to the security of our commerce, 
Smith) who has introduced the present | the safety of our shores, and the continu- 
subject of discussion to the attention of | ance of our honour and freedom as a na- 
the House, has devoted a careful and pa-| tion. This plain statement of the mis- 
tient perusal to the Report of the Royal|chievous results which are the conse- 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into| quences of the irresponsible constitution 
the control and management of the Naval! of the Board of Admiralty and the fre- 
Yards. He has deduced several very im- | quent changes of the Board, has a force of 
portant points for consideration on the part | argument which no expressions of mine 
of Government with respect to the future | could deepen. ‘The evil is pressing as it 
administration of those departments. I/| is serious, and I need not assure the House 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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that, without party spirit or invidious 
reflection upon any individual, I speak 
merely for the welfare of a service whose 
well-being is bound up in that of the em- 
pire itself. I will only further observe 
that a perusal of the evidence given by 
Sir Baldwin Walker before the Commis- 
sion has convinced me that it was quite 
unnecessary that that gallant officer should 
have remained in England to be examined 
by the Committee which is now sitting to 
inquire into the administration of thé Ad- 
miralty. 

Smr HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
could not help thinking that any expres- 
sion of opinion as to what the Executive 
authority intended to do with respect to 
the Report of this Commission was some- 
what premature—that authority could not 
have had time to consider, still less to act 
upon the recommendations of the Dock- 
yard Commissioners. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that time sufficient had not 
elapsed to allow the authorities to consider, 
and still less to carry out, the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners, though he 
felt convinced that the noble Duke at the 
head of the service was not only able, but 
most willing to advance any measure cal- 
culated to promote the interests of the 
service. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission had been somewhat strangely dealt 
with. It was sent to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department on the 
11th of March, and on the 12th it was 
placed on the table of that House; so 
that, without even being read by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, it was subjected to a 
good deal of criticism both in and out of 
doors. It was true that on the whole 
that Report had been well received, but 
he thought the distinction had not been 
sufficiently noticed which was drawn be- 
tween the cash and value accounts in the 
dockyards —a difference, nevertheless, 
which was very important, as affecting 
imputations cast on officers in the dock- 
yards. These officials were charged with 
keeping extremely loose and careless ac- 
counts, and the Commissioners, in making 
that charge, very much understated the 
effect of the evidence brought before them, 
which clearly showed that the value ac- 
counts were not {worth a farthing. Per- 
sons out of doors supposed that such a 
state of accounts necessarily inferred pur- 
loining the public money; whereas the 
cash transactions were altogether apart 
from the value accounts, as the Commis- 
sioners took care to point out. And al- 
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Resolution. 18 


though these value accounts, which pre- 
tended to apportion the expenditure be- 
tween the different offices, were thoroughly 
unsound, the House was not to fall into 
the error of supposing that they were of 
no importance whatever, as without them 
the House had no means of knowing the 
cost of any ship, or of comparing one with 
another. Mr. Watts, the chief constructor, 
told the Commissioners that he had looked 
to these accounts for guidance as to the 
cost of ships for many years, and was not 
in the habit of making any special inqui- 
ries unless the cost of two particular ships 
was found to be very disproportionate. 
For his own part, he very much doubted 
whether the Storekeeper General had suffi- 
cient control over his own storekeepers, 
and whether that department, consequently, 
did not require scrutiny. The storekeepers 
again stated that they had not a sufficient 
number of duly qualified assistants, and 
that they were obliged to hand over the 
figures to inexperienced clerks. But it 
was undoubtedly true that some of the at- 
tempts at partial amelioration had resulted 
in leaving things worse than they were at 
the beginning, while Boards very often did 
not follow out their own schemes for im- 
provement. The effect of the change by 
which an accountant was sent to each yard 
was to take away the check which pre- 
viously existed on the storekeepers’ notes; 
and at Woolwich lately a good many errors 
had been detected by recurring to the old 
system. He hoped the distinguished Ac- 
countant General, Sir Richard Bromley, 
would do something towards ameliorating 
the present system of accounts, and that 
the noble Duke at the head of the depart- 
ment would succeed in restoring a greater 
degree of harmony between the principal 
ofiicers. The Controller, Storekeeper, and 
Accountant General were all pulling dif- 
ferent ways, and the jealousy between them 
was carried to a pitch little short of absur- 
dity. A Board, as a Board, he had always 
thought a bad governing body where manu- 
factures on an enormous scale were car- 
ried on, requiring the firm hand and sound 
head of a single responsible person; but, 
assuming a Board of some kind to be a 
necessity in connection with the Admiralty. 
the noble Duke, with the assistance of his 
colleagues, might do much, he thought, to 
set matters on a better footing. The pre- 
vailing impression with regard to the un- 
satisfactory state of the accounts of the 
department had been produced in a great 
degree by the evidence of the Accountan 
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Gétieral, and he therefore trusted that gen- 
tleman maintained the same unhesitating 
language elsewhere. Parliament had voted, 
within the last eleven years, £42,000,000 
for ships and services; and it was not to 
be wondered at that a great desire should 
éxist in the public mind that a better sys- 
tem of accounting for that money should 
be devised. The noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Admiralty had truly stated that in 
the course of the inquiry nothing in any 
way bearing the semblance of malpractice 
had transpired ; had anything of the kind 
come fo light, from the determined spirit 
with which the Commission was entered 
upon, it would certainly have been clearly 
and distinctly reported. 

Sin FREDERIC SMITH said, it was 
not his intention to press his Motion, which 
he accordingly begged leave te withdraw. 

Mr. DALGLISH seid, he could not help 
thinking that the information given by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty 
with regard to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment was excessively meagre. He 
had stated, in effect, that the Government 
were precluded from doing anything by 
the fact that a Committee on this subject 
was sitting upstairs. The public thought 
that the Admiralty was in a bad state, and 
no half measure would do. ‘The gallant 
Admiral the Member for Devonport (Sir 
Michael Seymour) seemed to think that, 
provided our ships were well built, the 
dockyard accounts were of trifling im- 
portance. He concurred with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that our ships 
ought to be well built, but he also held 
that the accounts were of vast importance. 
What the country required was that our 
ships should be built of the very best 
materials and in the best manner; and 
what the House of Commons was bound 
to do was to see that economy should 
be enforced in the dockyards. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) had expressed consi- 
derable confidence in the gcod intentions 
of the noble Duke at the head of the Ad- 
miralty. He (Mr. Dalglish) had no doubt 
that the noble Duke was a very able ad- 
ministrator, but he should be glad if any 
one would point out in what respect the 
Admiralty had been improved within the 
last two years—if any one would point out 
one step that had been taken to improve it 
since the time when it was under the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droitwich. 
What improvements had been made in 
the Department since those for which we 


Sir Henry Willoughby 
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were indebted to that right hon. Gentle- 
man and the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle? It had undergone no 
change for the better during the last two 
years, nor did he believe it would during 
the next two. The Admiralty was now 
extensively engaged in manufacturing. 
They would soon be manufacturing their 
own steam engines. The reason given for 
this was that such a system provided a 
check against overcharge by contractors. 
Bat it failed in supplying any correct 
standard of the charges in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory state of the accounts, 
which were kept in the most extraordinary 
way that ever accounts had been kept. It 
had been stated that everything manufac- 
tured in the Royal dockyards cost 50 per 
cent more than if manufactured by con- 
tract. What was the system adopted in 
the French navy? They manufactured 
almost no article in the dockyards which 
they could get from private manufac 
turers which they could contract for. The 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had assured the House that no 
department of the Government was to 
blame for the length of time which the 
Warrior had been under construction. 
He did not know the facts of the case 
himself, but he had every reason to be- 
lieve that after the Warrior was contract- 
ed for the changes in respect to details 
were incessant, and that to those changes 
the delay might almost entirely be attri- 
buted. He found, for instance, that the 
weight of the screw had been altered from 
24 to 42 tons, and that was a change 
which necessarily involved a very great 
loss of time. The plan of the ship was 
drawn by Mr. Watts, of the Admiralty, 
and perhaps it was. the best that could 
have been adopted; but not one of the 
great shipbuilders who had furnished de- 
signs was asked a single question with 
regard to the plans which they had de- 
signed. With respect to the question of 
tenders generally, he had no doubt that 
the system had been very much improved. 
He believed that the most important step 


| in the direction of that improvement had 


been taken by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich, and he had no he- 
sitation in saying that the country was 
very much indebted to that right hon. 
Gentleman. He should like to have seen 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty carry out his views of reform. He 
could not suppose that it was owing to 
any lukewarmness on the noble Lord’s 
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patt that he had not done so He be- 
lieved it was otit of his power, and that 
the noble Lord, to whom that House 
looked for everything in connection with 
naval reform, had no more power than a 
mere clerk. 

Captain JERVIS thought some further 
and clearer explanation was required from 
the Government with reference to this 
subject. The House had clearly before it 
this fact, that for some years past millions 
of the public money had been voted to be 
expended in these dockyards, and that 
money could not now be accounted for in 
any way. Such was the explanation 
given by the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Admiralty. The noble Lord admitted 
that the Report of the Commission was per- 
fectly correct, and the only excuse he 
could give was, that he was satisfied there 
had been no embezzlement on the part of 
any of the officials connected with the 
dockyards. But that was not a reason 
which ought to induce that House to vote 
any further supplies of money on account 
of these dockyards, until they had received 
an assurance from the Government that 
there should be immediately instituted a 
proper superintendence with regard to 
these moneys. In order to show the enor- 
mous disproportion between the cost of 
superintendence in these dockyards and 
that of other Government establishments, 
he would compare in this respect two of 
the prominent .dockyards with two of 
the principal factories under the control 
of the War Office. If they took the dock- 
yard at Woolwich they found that the 
number of workmen employed was 1,821, 
while the number employed in the Royal 
Laboratory was 3,827. The expenditure 
on account of wages in the dockyard was 
£109,000, and in the Royal Laboratory 
£155,000. The cost of superintendence 
in the dockyard was £18,517, and in the 
Royal Laboratory £10,681. The number 
of clerks provided to furnish these accounts 
was twenty-three in the dockyard, and in 
the laboratory only nine. Therefore, there 
had been no stint whatever in providing 
clerks for the purpose of furnishing the 
accounts. In the dockyard at Portsmouth 
there were 3,303 workmen employed, and 
the cost of wages was £206,000. In the 
gun factory in the Woolwich Arsenal 
3,775 were employed, and the expendi- 
ture on account of wages was £196,000. 
The cost of superintendence in the dock- 
yard was £24,201, as against £7,302 the 
cost of superintendence in the gun factory. 
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He could not understand why they should 
wait for the Report of the Committee that 
was sitting up stairs before they made 
any change in the present system of dock- 
yard management. He trusted the Ad- 
miralty would take the matter in hand at 
once, and effect a change of system. A 
Committee of that Hotise had recommend- 
ed that an Artillery officer should be held 
responsible for the manufactures carried on 
in connection with the Army: and why 
should an Admiral of high standing not be 
placed in charge of these Naval Dock- 
yards, and held responsible to the Admi- 
ralty for all that was done in them? 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member (Captain Jervis) was 
under a misapprehension with regard to 
what had been stated by the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. He did 
not say that he could not tell in what way 
the monies voted by Parliament had been 
expended; what he stated was that the 
value accounts, not the cash accounts, had 
been so kept that it was impossible to state 
definitely how much was charged to one 
ship and how much to another. Neither 
did his noble Friend say that before any 
steps were taken in the system of keeping 
accounts it would be necessary to wait for 
the Report. of the Committee sitting up 
stairs. On the contrary, he distinetly 
stated that active measures would be taken 
for introducing a system of book-keeping 
by double entry. But the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman opposite was very much 
mistaken if he thought that was a simple 
and easy process that could be effected with- 
out much labour. He (Mr. Whitbread) did 
not believe it was possible to institute a 
fair comparison between the cost of super- 
intendence for dockyards, and that for 
those establishments under the War Office, 
because the establishments were so essen- 
tially different in their character. The 
heads of expenditure in the dockyards 
must be very much more in number, and 
he was not prepared to admit that the su- 
perintendence was at all in excess of what 
it ought tobe. With respect to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Dalglish), that the noble Duke at 
the head of the Admiralty had made no 
improvement in the administration of that 
department since his accession to office, he 
would remind his hon. Friend that the 
noble Duke had made important changes 
in the position of the Controller of the 
Navy—changes which had been since 
found to be beneficial to the service. 
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Mr. LINDSAY said, he was surprised 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith) should 
have been so easily persuaded to with- 
draw his Motion, for he would venture to 
say that the Report which had been laid 
on the Table of the House had been more 
freely discussed out of doors than any other 
Report presented to the House since he 
had a seat in it, and no wonder, for it con- 
tained very grave charges against the pre- 
sent system of the Board of Admiralty. 
He was not satisfied with the answer given 
by the noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, for though the Report stated that 
there had been in eight months, at one 
dockyard, no less than 8,000 errors dis- 
covered in the accounts, the noble Lord 
had not taken any notice of this grave 
charge, or stated whether the Report was 
correct or not. No less than £4,000 had 
been omitted to be charged for wages, and 
£1,200 had been charged twice over; 
while the sum of £5,210, expenses in- 
eurred for boilers, had not been charged 
against the ships to which they had been 
supplied. He should be glad to know 
whether these statements, which appeared 
in the Report, were true or not; more es- 
pecially as the evidence given to the Com- 
missioners was chiefly given by witnesses 
from the Admiralty. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread) said the Admiralty were 
going to adopt another system of accounts, 
and he (Mr. Lindsay) was glad to hear it ; 
but it was not a sufficient answer to tell 
the House that a system of double entry 
was about to be instituted; for if the dock- 
yards were inefficiently superintended a 
new mode of keeping accounts would not 
enable the Admiralty to build ships at less 
cost than before, and the House ought to 
know in what respect they were to be made 
efficient, and who was to be responsible. 
The Commissioners said they were not 
able to ascertain the cost price of any one 
article. Now he (Mr. Lindsay) thought 
they ought to know the cost of every arti- 
cle, and with a proper system of accounts 
and responsible superintendance they would 
know the cost of every article. Both the 
noble Lord and the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) had said there 
Was no reason to suppose there had been 
any malpractices; and he (Mr. Lindsay) 
would not say there had been any; but 
they could not say there had not been 
malpractices when they found that certain 
sums had been charged twice for wages, 
and that other sums had been omitted to 
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be charged altogether. In short, the ac- 
counts were kept in such a manner that it 
was impossible to say whether there had 
or had not been malpractices. He should 
like to know whether it was a fact that 
the average cost of the vessels built at 
Pembroke during the ten years 1848-59 
was £33 3s. 5d. per ton for the bare hulls? 
If it was, then the cost was at least £13 
per ton more than it ought to have been. 
He found that the number of vessels built 
in those ten years was 44, of which 11 
were from 230 to 420 tons register, 11 
from 500 to 800 tons, 5 from 1,000 to 
1,200, 10 from 2,000 to 2,500, and only 
7 of the largest class, from 8,000 to 8,700 
tons. Now, he considered that vessels of 
the smallest class could have been built in 
private yards in every respect equal to 
those of the Government at £10 per ton; 
and those of the next class might have been 
built equally good for £12 per ton. Taking 
the price of the smallest craft, however, at 
£20, the next at £22, the next at £24, 
and the next at £26, the real cost of the 
seven largest vessels would have been no 
less than £49 per ton. He had often 
stated in the House and he would now 
repeat it, that with a perfectly organized 
system at the Admiralty, and a proper 
system of accounts, the country would re- 
ceive as much for £8,000,000 as they now 
did for £10,000,000—or in other words, 
he conscientiously believed that £2,000,000 
could be saved by the adoption of a better 
system. He was glad to hear that the 
Admiralty were about to invite sugges- 
tions from master shipwrights and other 
competent persons when they determined 
upon laying down vessels of a large size. 
He thought the Admiralty might with 
propriety go a step further. Our new ships, 
built after the Warrior, would, he believed, 
cost from £350,000 to £400,000 each be- 
fore they were finished. If it were im- 
portant to invite designs from all quarters 
for our public buildings, why should we not 
invite the science of the age to give us the 
best models of new ships before we embark- 
ed on such a vast expenditure for naval 
architecture? A handsome premium should 
be offered to induce naval architects to 
compete. Considering the value of obtain- 
ing the best form and lines for new iron 
ships, a premium of £5,000 would not be 
too much for the best medel; and he would 
not debar the servants of the Government 
from competing. It might be doubted 
whether the right form for iron-plated 
ships had yet been obtained. In the naval 
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intelligence of the leading journal of the 
9th of May it was stated that the Warrior, 
although lying in the still water of the 
Victoria Dock, showed unmistakeable in- 
dications of being top heavy in her present 
trim. He was talking the other day with 
a gentleman from the Southern States of 
America, who accounted for the bloodless 
operations at Fort Sumter by the fact that 
the fort and a battery in the harbour were 
lined with case iron ot about 2 inches in 
thickness, placed at such an angle that the 
shot glanced off without doing any mischief. 
It was worthy of consideration, therefore, 
whether the sides of our new iron ships 
could not be built of a form so that shot 
might glance from the armour sides either 
into the air or the water. At all events, a 
great advantage would result from throw- 
ing open the question of form to the com- 
petition of naval architects in all parts of 
the world, and it would be well to make 
experiments upon iron plates at different 
angles, and see the effect of shot upon 
them. 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON thought that 
a good deal of the present discussion would 
have been more appropriate in Committee 
upon the particular Votes; but after what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Lindsay), some of whose ob- 
servations were rather hard both on the 
present Board of Admiralty and on pre- 
ceding Boards, he could not allow the con- 
versation to close without saying a few 
words. He concurred with the hon. 
Member that it was impossible to over- 
rate the importance of the matter which 
the hon. and gallant Member for Chatham 
had brought under the notice of the 
House; and, undouvtedly, no Report late- 
ly presented had attracted more attention 
out of doors than this had done; but he 
could not think that the criticisms passed 
upon the noble Lord the Secretary of the 
Admiralty were quite just, or that the 
present Board of Admiralty was open to 
the charge of not having met the inquiry 
in a fair spirit. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland had gone more into details on 
the subject matter of the Report than was 
necessary, and had said much which, pro- 
ceeding from a Gentleman so competent to 
judge in matters of this kind, was calcu- 
ated to excite considerable dissatisfaction, 
if not alarm, with respect to the alleged 
extravagance in the dockyards. The hon. 
Gentleman stated that the cost of building 
men of war in the dockyard at Pembroke 
was £33 per ton, while they ought to have 
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been built for £20 per ton. He did not 
know upon what authority the hon. Gen- 
tleman rested that opinion; or whether 
the hon. Gentleman was referring to the 
cost of the mercantile marine. 

Mr. LINDSAY explained that what he 
had intended to convey was that, taking 
vessels of several sizes, the larger sizes 
cost £49 instead of £33 per ton; but that 
the average price of all the ships of dif- 
ferent sizes to which he referred was £33 
per ton, whereas it ought not to have been 
more than £20. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the hon. 
Gentleman still left the House uninformed 
of the basis upon which his calculations 
proceeded. If the hon. Gentleman was 
comparing these vessels with those of the 
mercantile marine, the comparison was 
not a fair one; and if he professed to give 
the average cost, he must recollect that 
the average cost would be taken on vessels 
of different sizes. They might have a 
frigate of 3,000 tons, as well as a three- 
decker of 3,000 tons, but no one conver- 
sant with the subject would suppose that 
the one vessel could be built at the same 
cost as the other. A different rate of man 
of war involved an additional number of 
decks, and the number of decks was not 
included in the tonnage. At the same 
time he was ready to admit that there 
were some startling facts in the Report, 
and it must be admitted that the Gentle- 
men attached to the Commission had dis- 
charged their duty in a manner to deserve 
the best thanks of the public. He agreed 
that that Report, as it stood before the 
public, imposed a serious responsibility on 
the Board of Admiralty. The question 
was, whether the way in which the noble 
Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty had 
met these statements was such as the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed re- 
quired? He did not see how the Admi- 
ralty could have met the Motion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend in a fairer or more 
complete manner than they had done. In 
point of fact, the Report involved two 
points — the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty as regarded the care and 
superintendence of the dockyards, and 
the mode in which the dockyard ac- 
counts were kept.. Upon the first point it 
was a very fair answer to say that the con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty was 
under the consideration of a Committee up 
stairs. He was sorry to hear the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Dalglish) im- . 
pugn the constitution of that Committee 
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on the ground that there were too many 
persons on it that were now, or had for- 
merly been connected with the Board of 
Admiralty. Whenever the Report of that 
Committee came before them he hoped it 
would be shown that the Committee were 
entitled to the confidence both of the 
House and the country. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Evesham (Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby) said it was a matter for question 
whether this great public department of 
the Admiralty could be best managed by a 
Board, and he (Sir John Pakington) had 
ventured on former occasions to intimate 
the same doubt. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) had stated that 
this Report proved that there was a want 
of adequate official control in the dock- 
yards, and he (Sir John Pakington) very 
much shared in that opinion. The hon. 
Member also said that there was a want 
of adequate responsibility, and he (Sir John 
Pakington also shared that opinion. But he 
could not agree with the hon. and gallant 
Member for Harwich (Captain Jervis), 
when he said this was a most simple and 
easy matter, and that nothing would be 
more easy than for the Board of Admiralty 
to appoint an Admiral to superintend the 
dockyards. If the hon. and gallant officer 
were a Member of the Select Committee 
he would soon discover that this was a 
matter not so easily disposed of. This 
was a most complicated and difficult ques- 
tion, and required most anxious and dis- 
passionate consideration on the part of 
those to whom this duty had been dele- 
gated. He was one of those who thought 
that the Government would have done 
well if they had taken the matter into 
their own hands, and had decided to in- 
vestigate the administration of the navy 
themselves. While he held that opinion, on 
the other hand he thought it would be in- 
judicious in the Government, after referring 
the question to a Committee upstairs, to un- 
dertake suddenly to reconstruct the naval 
department. With regard to the other part 
of the Report of the Commissioners relat- 
ing to the accounts, it was to be inferred, 
from what had fallen from the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, that the 
Government were directing their attention 
to the important matter, and he was sure 
that the hon. Members for Glasgow and 
_ Sanderland would admit that that difficult 
and complicated subject could not be in 
more competent hands than those of Sir 
Richard Bromley, the Accountant General 
at the Admiralty. The House had heard, 
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likewise, that the Duke of Somerset was 
engaged in endeavouring to carry out the 
substance of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and in effecting those improve- 
ments in the accounts which the Report 
proved to be so necessary. He should have 
thought the Admiralty to be guilty of a 
neglect of duty if it had postponed for one 
day longer than absolutely necessary the 
consideration of the evils which had crept 
into the dockyard accounts; but, after the 
assurance of the noble Lord, and knowing 
how competent the Duke of Somerset was 
to deal with the affairs of his department, 
he was bound to believe that the Ad- 
miralty was doing all in its power for the 
purpose of obtaining an accurate system of 
accounts. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Hungary. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY.— QUESTION, 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether information has been re- 
ceived that the Austrian Government are 
removing the troops of the late Duke of 
Modena from the territory of Venetia; and 
also, whether that Government are trans- 
ferring troops from Mantua, and other 
fortresses in Venetia, to Hungary, for the 
purpose of the collection of taxes in the 
latter country? In bringing the subject 
before the House he reminded hon. Mem- 
bers of the present relative position of 
Austria and Hungary, and of the refusal 
of the Hungarian Parliament to recognize 
the constitution which had been promul- 
gated by Austria, and that they claimed 
their ancient rights. If the conduct of 
Austria should prove to be harsh towards 
the Hungarian people, it would drive them 
to the verge of war. The constitution of 
Hungary was of as great antiquity as our 
own, and the people of that country now 
demanded their rights. That demand was 
not made by the extreme democratic party 
but by the moderate party. He had vi- 
sited these countries, and knew the feelings 
of the Hungarians. If Kossuth should go 
into the Carpathian mountains, he could 
bring about such scenes as were enacted in 
1848, for the attachment of the people to 
him was very strong. Our policy was un- 
doubtedly one of strict impartiality, and it 
was to be hopei that some constitutional 
mode would be found of settling the pre- 
sent difficulties. He should be glad if the 
noble Lord would reply to his Question. 
Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: In reply te 
the Question which has been asked by the 
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hon. Member, I have only to say no in- 
formation has been received at the Foreign 
Office with respect to the removal of the 
troops of the late Duke of Modena from 
the territory of Venetia, or that the Aus- 
trian Government are transferring troops 
from Mantua and other fortresses in Ve- 
netia to Hungary, for the purpose of col- 
lecting taxes in that country. I do not 
think I am at all called upon—nor do I 
think it would be for the convenience of 
the House that I should enter upon the 
question of Hungary. I can only say that | 
the hon, Gentleman seems to have misun- | 
derstood what I said on a former occasion } 
on this subject. I gave no opinion in fa- | 
vour of Austria as against Hungary; 1} 
only expressed the wish that Hungary | 
may be in the enjoyment of liberty ac- | 
cording to her ancient constitution, and | 
that the enjoyment of those liberties may | 
be compatible with the maintenance of the 
present dynasty. I gave no other opinion 
than that: but the hon. Gentleman seems 
to think that the: Emperor of Austria has | 
decided upon taking a course hostile to the | 
interests of Hungrry ; but I am far from | 
thinking that such is the case. I am not | 
disposed to doubt the decision which the | 
Austrian Government has arrived at, nor | 


ean I, of course, say what policy it is in- | 





tended to pursue. 
THE OUTRAGE ON CAPTAIN MAC- 
DONALD.—QUESTION. i 
Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he would | 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, | 
If there has been any communication be- 
tween the British and the Prussian Go- | 
vernments, subsequent to the 4th day of 
March last, with respect to the case of 
Captain Macdonald, who was arrested and | 
imprisoned at Bonn; and, if so, is there | 
any objection to the production of such | 
Communications? He eould only repeat | 
his conviction that the Prussian Govern- | 
ment were right in this affair, and that 
the authorities of this country were wrong. | 
He had reason to believe that the discus- | 
sion of this question, and the tone adopted | 
by the House of Commons in connection | 
with it, had much rankled in the minds of 
the Prussian Government and people. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: In answer 
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try. An answer to that despatch is now 
on its way to Berlin, and when we know 
that that answer has been received there 
will be no objection to its production. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—EXCHEQUER BILLS. 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Masser in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
The following Vote was agreed to:— 
£7,225,500, to pay off and discharge Ex- 
chequer bills. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £3,849,477, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
et Nayal Stores for the Building, Repair, and 
Outfit of the Fleet, the Purchase of Steam Ma- 
chinery, and for other purposes connected there- 
with, which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1862 

Mr. LINDSAY moved that the first 
item—£949,371 for timber—should be re- 
duced by £300,000. The sum voted last 
year, he said, was £722,758, and for a 
long series of years prior to 1859 the aver 
rage amount did not exceed £350,000; 
That was a time, moreover, when we built 
nothing but wooden ships. In 1859, when 
it was found necessary to reeonstruct the 


‘navy, the sum asked for was £450,000, 


and the amount actually expended was 
about £600,000. Our wooden fleet was 
now considerably larger than all the navies 
of the world combined, and it had been 
resolved that no more wooden line-of-battle 
ships should be built, Why, then, should 
Parliament be asked to vote the enormous 
sum of nearly £1,000,000 for timber? He 
hoped it would not be said that the timber 
had already been contracted for; beeause, 
if the Government had really ordered the 
timber without the knowledge or sanction 
of Parliament, they had interfered with 
the most important privilege which the 
House of Commons possessed—that of eon- 
trolling the publie expenditure. But he 
might be told that it was necessary to have 
a large stock of timber on hand, In 1859 
the stock on hand amounted to 64,000 
loads, and the sum which he was willing 


, to vote would enable the Government to 


purchase a much greater quantity, and thus 





to the question of my hon. Friend I have| have a larger stock than on any previous 
to state that since the Correspondence was | year, even though they had not a single 
laid before Parliament a despatch has been | load at the present moment, 

communicated to the British Government,| Mr, BAXTER said, he thought this 
written by Baron Schleinitz to Count Bern-| one of the most objectionable Votes that 
storff, the Prussian Minister in this eoun-| had been submitted to Parliament for many 
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years. 
intention to move that the Vote be reduced 
by £285,000, in order to equalize the sum 
with that voted by the House last year ; 
but he thought it would be for the con- 
venience of the Committee that he should 
merge his Amendment in that of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, which he, there- 
fore, cordially seconded. As this would 
probably be the last opportunity they 
should have of discussing the Naval Esti- 
mates, he thought it necessary, before 
speaking to the particular Vote under 
consideration, censidering the immoderate 
demands now made on the public purse, 
to take a survey of the position in which 
we stood. The discussions which had 
taken place this Session showed that, so 
far from our fleet being insufficient, the 
maritime superiority of this country never 
was so undoubted or so overwhelming as 
at the present moment. It had been 
shown that we possessed more steam line- 
of-battle ships and more sailing vessels 
than all the other Powers of Europe put 
together. Of men and boys serving in the 
Royal Navy we had more than there were 
in the whole mercantile marine of France. 
The merchant ships of England were in- 
creasing in every sea, while the mercantile 
marine of France was steadily falling off 
at the rate of about 20,000 tons annually. 
After the discussions that had taken place 
in that House, hon. Members must have 
read with surprise the remarks in the 
French Senate, from which it appeared 
that our neighbours had begun to be seri- 
ously alarmed lest they should not be able 
to find men for the Imperial Navy. The 
boasted maritime inscription of France was 
every year more and more felt as a hard- 
ship and oppression; its effect was to deter 
men from engaging in seafaring pursuits; 
it weakened rather than strengthened the 
maritime power of that country. Witnesses 
who had been examined before the Royal 
Commissioners asserted that a general 
ignorance and misapprehension prevailed 
in this country respecting the great naval 
preparations going on in France. He had 
formerly read some extracts from a book 
published by a gentleman who had visited 
the naval yards of France, but the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government at- 
tempted to throw ridicule on the statements 
because they had appeared in a newspaper. 
Since then, however, the noble Lord the 
Member for Totnes (Lord Gifford) and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
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Dalglish), who had to-night made an ad- 
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great ports of Cherbourg and Toulon, 
and they told precisely the same thing— 
that the stories which had frightened so 
many good people in this country, and to 
which the Government had given undue 
encouragement, were mere moonshine. 
There never was a time when the navy 
of Great Britain was more thoroughly 
equipped, or more powerful in proportion 
to the navies of the other Powers, than at 
the present moment. In point of fact, we 
had too many ships. We had a steam re- 
serve in ordinary in the Medway of 69 
ships, carrying 1,522 guns, and of 17,558 
horse-power ; and at Portsmouth of 51 
ships, carrying 1,235 guns, with 10,728 
horse-power, totally irrespective of the 
Channel Fleet, the Mediterranean, Pacific, 
and other squadrons. The French, on the 
other hand, had no Channel Fleet at all; 
while, according to the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, hardly anything was doing at 
Cherbourg. There might be something 
mysterious in concealing from the view of 
Englishmen what was going on, but he at 
least had failed to discover the formidable 
phantom squadron which had raised the 
alarms of so many hon. Members. In such 
a position, he asked what, in the name 
of common sense, was the use of voting 
the large sum now demanded for Naval 
Stores —£285,000 more than was voted 
last year? We had so many ships of war 
that we might station them within two and 
a half miles of each other all round the coast 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and yet near- 
ly £1,000,000 was asked for timber this 
year—£300,000 more than was expended 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich when he reconstructed the British 
navy. It was one thing to ask the money 
and another to getthetimber. He at first 
thought there had been some mistake in 
the estimate for this enormous supply of 
timber, and he had, therefore, taken up 
the Report. of the Dockyard Commission, 
where he found some remarkable evidence 
on the question of the supply of timber. 
The hon. Member quoted the evidence of 
Sir Baldwin Walker and the hon. Richard 
Dundas, Storekeeper General of the Navy; 
the latter of whom, in reply to Question 
961 said— 

*T believe we got every load of timber which 
any amount of money would have got. If we had 
had more money we could not have got more tim- 
ber of the requisite dimensions and quality.” 
And again, in reply to Question 966, 

‘If we had had double the sum of money I do 
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not think that we could have got the timber ; we 
have contracts oustanding ; we have money pro- 
vided for timber which will not come because we 
cannot get it.” 
In 1852-53 the Vote for timber was 
£270,000; in 1855, it was £451,000; in 
1856, £385,000; in 1859, £672,000; and 
this year—a time of peace—it was no less 
than £949,000. He thought this demand 
excessive, and that the Government should 
not press it when so many Members were 
absent in consequence of the late recess ; 
but he hoped the Government would Jearn 
a lesson from the discussion, and that, now 
that the defences of the country were ad- 
mittedly in a satisfactory condition, the 
Estimates would next year be upon a more 
moderate scale. He cordially seconded 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, who 
he hoped would take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon it. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET admitted 
that it did appear rather anomalous that, 
when the Vote for labour was reduced, the 
Vote for timber should be increased ; but 
the explanation was to be found in the un- 
precedented expenditure of timber that had 
been going on in the dockyards during the 
last two years. The result had been that 
the stock of timber had been reduced to a 
lower point than was thought to be either 
safe or prudent by those who were most 
acquainted with the subject ; and that it 
was absolutely necessary that the country 
should be put upon a better footing in this 
respect. During the last year the con- 
sumption of timber had been more than 
double the ordinary rate of consumption, 
having been 80,000 loads, instead of be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 loads. The 
consequence was that the stock of timber 
about a month ago was reduced to 51,000 
loads—much below the usual quantity kept 
on hand. The fair and proper establish- 
ment of timber used to be considered 
60,000 loads. It was proposed this year 
to purchase 73,000 loads, while the year’s 
consumption was estimated at 42,000 loads 
—or somewhat more than the usual average 
expenditure of former years—so that at 
the end of the financial year it was hoped 
that the stock of timber would be increased 
to 82,000 loads, or about two years’ con- 
sumption. He was bound in candour to 
say—though under the threat of the seri- 
ous displeasure of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, if the Admiralty should have 
engaged the country in expenditure before 
the sanction of the House of Commons 
had been obtained—that the House was 
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pane to that expenditure of timber ; 
ut, although it might appear objection- 
able to ask the House of Commons to con- 
sider Estimates to which they were already 
pledged, yet there were particular circum- 
stances which rendered such a course ne- 
cessary. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had referred to the evidence of the Store- 
keeper of the Navy, who had given a com- 
plete answer to the objection by saying 
that there was no possibility of finding 
more timber in the country, even were a 
much larger sum voted. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
had last year made a most important state- 
ment about the danger and impolicy of al- 
lowing the stock of timber to be reduced 
to too low an amount, and, impressed by 
that statement, the Admiralty had taken 
pains to increase the stock. It might be 
said, What is the use of coming to the 
House with Estimates when contracts had 
been already made for its supply, and the 
House has no power to reduce them? But 
an unanswerable argument was afforded in 
regard to the necessity of taking time by 
the forelock in making these contracts, in 
the quotations read by the hon. Member 
for Montrose from the evidence taken be- 
fore the Dockyard Commission, showing 
the difficulty of obtaining the quantities of 
timber required. The process of getting 
® quantity of timber of the kind, required 
in most cases two years, in some three, and 
in none less than one year. He found, 
from a report which had been made to the 
Admiralty, that, of the whole stock of 
timber, less than one-fourth was English 
timber ; therefore, it was apparent that 
the great bulk of the timber required for 
the purposes of the navy had to be fetch- 
ed from distant countries. Moulmein and 
Malabar teak could only be obtained after 
a long interval, and if the Admiralty were 
compelled to obtain the sanction of Par- 
liament previous to making a contract 
for that timber, it would be impossible to 
procure the timber in time for its needs. 
It was necessary, therefore, to have run- 
ning contracts for two or three years in ad- 
vauce. What would be the case if the 
Government did not anticipate the Vote of 
the House of Commons? They had now 
a gunboat building by a firm who came 
lately to the Admiralty to ask them to 
supply English oak and other kinds of 
timber, because none could be obtained 
elsewhere, and they had been supplied, 
not only with English oak, but Dantzic 
oak, teak, and other timbers, which they 
C 
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had been unable to purchase in the market. 
Could this be done if they did not order 
their timber from the sources from whence 
it came to this country? The Thames 
Iron Company, also, who were building 
the Warrior, said they had no means 
of getting Dantzic oak plank, and they 
were supplied by the Admiralty. It was 
neceasary, therefore, that a large stock 
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Mr. FINLAY said, that timber was an 
article that required to be seasoned, and, 
therefore, it was necessary to have a large 
supply of it in store. But if it was neces- 
sary to look ahead, these contracts should 
have been entered into last year, in which 
case the Government would have been able 
The 
‘large sum of £1,000,000 now asked for 
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should be maintained, and it would be per-| was said to be equivalent only to a two 
fectly impossible that the great business of | years’ supply ; but that supply was esti- 
the Admiralty Department could be car- | mated on the old scale of consumption, 
ried on unless they had their contracts out | when we were building none but wooden 
in time. There was generally, however, | ships, whereas iron ships were now super- 
in these Votes, a margin left to allow of | seding the use of wooden ones. He 
reductions if the House thought fit; but | could not concur altogether in the opi- 





with regard to this item of timber not only 


was the House pledged to the present | 


amount, but they were pledged also to a 
considerable sum for next year again. It 
was not only in the case of timber that con- 
tracts were made before the Estimates were 
submitted to Parliament, but also in the 
case of steam machinery. The sum which 
the House was now asked to agree to did 
not cover the whole contract which the 
Admiralty had entered into for machinery, 
but there remained at least one-third that 
would have to be paid for in a future year. 
Let him only add that he made these frank 
statements because he thought it respect- 
ful to the Committee that they should be 
made aware of the amount of all liabilities 
they had incurred, and he hoped and believ- 
ed that due confidence would be placed in 
the department which was responsible for 
the provision of materials for the navy. 

Sin FREDERIC SMITH asked, why 
Government, if the money was already 
spent, did not at once take a larger Vote ? 
—for it must be remembered that not only 
was the money spent in the present year, 
but the House was committed to expendi- 
ture for future years also. He considered 
the House of Commons ought distinetly to 
know the extent and nature of the con- 
tracts into which Government had entered. 
At present the House was treated with 
contempt. He wished to know if the whole 
of the Vote of last year was spent? and 
if it had not been spent, because the tim- 
ber could not be procured, where was the 
necessity of asking for a larger sum now? 
He also wished to know if it was the same 
with respect to hemp, canvas, metal articles, 
coal and fuel, as with respect to timber, 
and that the supply was purchased for some 
years in anticipation, and if, when they 
had purchased it, they were to hand it over 
to private firms ? 


Lord Clarence Paget 


lnions expressed by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Baxter) as to the present efficiency of 
|the navy. The hon. Member for Sun- 
'derland (Mr. Lindsay) on a former occa- 
{sion made a speech to show that in any 
naval engagement iron ships would destroy 
wooden ones very easily, If that were so, 
he doubted whether eur navy could be con- 
sidered equal even to the navy of France. 
He considered, however, that the Govern- 
ment had not acted in a very constitutional 
manner in entering into these contracts, 
and incurring such large pecuniary liabili- 
ties without the knowledge and concurrence 
of Parliament. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
extremely sorry to see the state of the 
House whilst this subject was discussed. 
There were some hon. Members who sat 
below the gangway present; but behind 
the Government he saw nobody, and be- 
hind the Opposition but very few hon. 
Members; and he did not think that it 
was to the credit of the House that when 
they were discussing a subject of so much 
importance, both financially and in re- 
ference to the defence of the country, 
there should be so thin a House. He must 
also regret that when the noble Lord was 
forming his Government he did not send 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Lindsay) to the Admiralty, for if he had 
been a Member of the Board they would 
have been spared several of these discus- 
sions. The hon. Member had rather un- 
generously attacked him in reference to 
| the cost of the iron-cased ships. He (Sir 
John Pakington), however, had never con- 
'cealed from the House what the cost of 
| those ships would be; and, indeed, in pro- 
| posing the building of such ships, he had 
| stated distinctly that they would be the 
| most costly vessels ever built. 





| Mr. LINDSAY explained, that he had 
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not attacked the right hon. Baronet—he 
had only said what the cost would be, and 
expressed his opinion that the science of 
the age should have been brought to bear 
upon the matter. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON: And the 
science of the age was brought to bear to 
the utmost extent possible. His opinion 
was that there were much higher ques- 
tions at stake than whether they would 
vote the amount asked by the noble Lord 
for timber, and that the real question was 
whether or not England was to remain the 
first naval power in the world? If the 
House wished that we should maintain 
this position they must not indulge in 
these hot and cold fits about expense ; be- 
cause a great and increasing cost was an 
indispensable condition of that supremacy. 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Bax- 
ter) had referred to him directly in refer- 
ence to the supply of timber, and had 
alluded especially to the course which he 
took two years ago. ‘The hon. Member 
stated that even during the endeavours 
made by the Government of which he was 
a member to increase the strength of the 
navy he only asked for £672,000 for tim- 
ber, whilst the present Government asked 
for £1,000,000. He was bound to state 
that that item of the Estimates of 1859 
was not limited with any reference what- 
ever to money, but solely by the belief at 
that time as to the possibility of obtaining 
timber. The Government of that day were 
deeply impressed with the absolute neces- 
sity of obtaining the greatest supply of 
timber which they could obtain, and they 
were sending to all parts of the world for 
it. And even after they had made that 
Estimate and presented it to Parliament, 
an unforeseen opportunity of obtaining a 
large quantity of teak presented itself, and 
the Government immediately bought the 
wood. Nothing struck him more when he 
entered into office in 1858-9 than the de- 
ficient supply of timber in the dockyards. 
When he came to draw upon that stock in 
order to increase the navy, it proved to be 
utterly insufficient, and the consequence— 
the unavoidable consequence — was that 
unseasoned timber had to be used. The 
deficient stock of timber left the Admi- 
ralty no alternative. Now what was the 
motive which instigated the Government 
of 1859 in increasing our navy? There 
was no use in concealing the fact that it 
was our feebleness in comparison with 
France. He found not only that France 
was going ahead of us in the building of 
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ships, but that every yard in France was 
amply supplied with a stock of timber. 
He thanked the present Board of Admiralty 
for the efforts which they were making to 
increase the stock of timber, and he hoped 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Lindsay) would 
reconsider his Amendment, and that he 
would believe that, in endeavouring to in- 
crease our stock of timber for the supply 
of our dockyards, the Government were 
doing no more than it was their bounden 
duty to do. He had spoken strongly upon 
this matter because he was convinced that 
the Admiralty were perfectly right. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) has 
expressed his regret at two circumstances 
—the thinness of the House and the small 
interest which appears to be felt in this 
matter. I also regret another cireum- 
stance — that two hon. Gentlemen who I 
know are most anxious for the prosperity, 
the welfare, and the honour of the country, 
and who are peculiarly conversant with 
the great importance of the maritime trade 
of the country to our political existence, 
should come down here with a Motion 
tending to cripple that navy, on the exist- 
ence and the power of which, I will not 
say our prosperity, but our very national 
existence depends; for, after all, the ques- 
tion is not whether we shall spend 
£600,000 or £900,000 on timber; the 
bottom, the marrow, the tendency, and 
the effect of the Motion is whether we 
shall have a navy at all? (‘Oh, oh!) 
I say it is so, because, if you deprive the 
Admiralty of the means of constructing 
ships, you deprive the country of a navy. 
My noble Friend the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty has stated that even if the supply 
of timber is obtained which we now ask 
for, we shall only have two years’ con- 
sumption in our stores; and I remember 
when this question was discussed last 
year it was maintained that we ought at 
least to have three years’ consumption on 
hand. It is now said that iron ships only 
ought to be built; but hon. Gentlemen 
appear to run away with the idea that 
iron ships are built entirely of iron. My 
two hon. Friends who moved and seconded 
the Amendment, must, I am sure, be per- 
fectly aware that an iron ship has a vest 
quantity of wood in its construction, and 
it is absurd to say that, because iron ships 
are to be built, you will not require a 
stock of timber. Then it is said, you 
ought to take example from France, who 
has abandoned all idea of rivalling us in 
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our navy; and that it is absurd for us to | Committee, whatever they might think of 
have the stock of timber which this Vote | the Motion of his hon. Friends, would ad- 
would enable us to obtain, seeing the total | mit that if the Vote was five times as 
abstinence of France from anything like | great as it was, the speech of the noble 
an attempt to rival our Navy. But do; Lord would have been equally applicable. 
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hon. Gentlemen know what is the amount 
of timber now in stock in the French | 
arsenals? This Vote would give us a sup- 
ply of 80,000 loads; but the French, with 
a smaller navy, and smaller demands for 
timber, have 160,000 loads in stock—just 
double that which we should have if this 
Vote be granted. The reasons given by 
my noble Friend, and supported by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington), for 
making contracts when opportunity offers, 
are unanswerable. You cannot go into the 
market and order a supply of timber like 
a supply of coals, or any other article of 
which the supply is ready and general. It 
is well known that timber fit for certain 
purposes grows only in certain positions, 
and if when an opportunity offers for 
making contracts you do not take advan- 
tage of it, other people step in, and you 
are left without the material necessary for 
the maintenance of your navy. Under 
these circumstances I hope the House will 
see that no reason has been shown for di- 
minishing this Vote, or for blaming the 
Admiralty for making contracts for the 
material necessary to the maintenance of 
that navy, without which the country 
would be utterly ruined. Only imagine 
for a moment the condition in which we 
should be placed if any foreign Power, or 
any combination of foreign Powers, were 
to obtain complete command of the sea. 
What would become of those imports upon 
which our commercial industries depend ? 
What would become of those exports 
without which our industries would be 
employed without fruit? What would be- 
come of all those elements of our national 
existence for the maintenance of which it 
is absolutely necessary that we should 
have free command of the great highway 
of nations? Independently of all consider- 
ations of internal defence and the means 








which an enemy would have of attacking | 


|The noble Lord had not condescended to 


go into any figures, and he would excuse 
him for saying that he did not place the 
slightest reliance upon his opinion. The 
noble Lord told them that the French had 
160,000 loads of timber in their yards ; 
he (Mr. Bright) could not contradict him, 
but remembering how often the noble 
Lord had misled the House by exaggerated 
statements with regard to the French 
navy, without something more satisfactory 
he would not be disposed to vote an ex- 
travagant sum of money for this item 
simply on account of the noble Lord’s 
statement. Members of that House, who 
had recently been in the French dock- 
yards, and who were the best authorities 
on this subject, had not seen there that 
stock of timber which the noble Lord de- 
scribed, and he had no doubt that, if the 
matter were inquired into, it would be 
found that just as before the noble Lord 
had talked before of a phantom French 
fleet, so now he was bringing forward 
phantom stocks of timber. ‘The noble 
Lord had spoken of the danger to our 
commercial marine by refusing this Vote. 
But he would venture to say that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) had twenty times as much pro- 
perty on the water as the noble Lord— 
and, therefore, he did not think that his 
hon. Friend would not do anything to 
make that property less secure, nor, with 
regard to the country, that he would be 
less patriotic than the noble Lord himself. 
The question before the House was a 
simple one for any person who knew any- 
thing of figures. He did not expect the 
Admiralty to know anything of figures, 
for they admitted they did not. Turning, 
however, to the speech of the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, who ought 
to know something of the matter, he ap- 
peared with regard to this Vote to be pro- 





our shores if we had not power to resist | ceeding upon a manifest error; for he 
him by sea, I am sure the two hon. Gen- | asked how they could carry on the great 
tlemen who are so well acquainted with | business of the Admiralty without this 
all our various commercial interests, cannot | Vote? Well, if he regarded the great 
seriously wish that our navy should be | business of the Admiralty as a permanent 
deprived of the means which are essential | business at the rate at which it had been 
for the maintenance of its efficiency. I | carried on for the last two years, or since 
hope, therefore, that the Amendment will | the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
be withdrawn. John Pakington) did so much to create a 

Mz. BRIGHT said, that he thought the | panic with regard to the state of the navy 
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—if the noble Lord imagined that to be a 
permanent condition of affairs at the Ad- 
miralty, he (Mr. Bright) had not very 
much to say about it, for upon that sup- 
position they were evidently getting into 
a condition of expenditure which would 
not be pulled up by any arguments in that 
House, but only by some action in the 
country which would bring the Govern- 
ment and the House to their senses. It 
was evident from what had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman and the noble 
Lord that there had been an expenditure 
exceeding that of former years. The ques- 
tion was whether that expenditure was to 
be maintained or diminished? It had been 
stated, and the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had not denied it—that 
this country had more ships of every class 
than all the rest of the world together, 
and if this were so, it could not be thought 
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by any man outside a lunatic asylum thet | 


they were to go on during the next five or 


six years increasing their navy as they had | 
done during the last two. And if not, 
how could they ask the House for a Vote 
for timber of more than £200,000 in ex- 
cess of the Vote of last year, which was 
itself greater than that of any former year? 
Mr. Dundas, the Storekeeper General, who 
was spoken of as an: authority whenever 
he was quoted by the Government, said, 
that he contemplated that in the year now 
going on the consumption of timber would 
be reduced one-half. Well, when they 
were reducing the consumption of timber 
one-half for this year, and he presumed 
for several succeeding years, what could 
be the necessity for increasing so largely 
the Vote for timber? Mr. Dundas said 
that 60,000 loads was the usual stock con- 
sidered necessary for the navy, and that at 
the commencement of this year the stock 
was about 50,000 loads—which was 10,000 
loads less, or in consequence of the extraor- 
dinary consumption of those years. But 
then Mr. Dundas proposed by this Vote— 
which he was careful to say he did not re- 
commend himself—what he said was, that 
he knew what was desired by the Board 
on the subject—what would be necessary 
for the purchase of 70,000 loads, which 
with the stock on hand made 120,000 
loads. Now, as only one-half the usual 
consumption was to be used this year, it 
was evident that at the end of the year 
the stock would be greatly above what 
was ordinarily required in the navy. He 
had not the least reason to suppose, from 
what the noble Lord at the head of 
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the Government said—for he was in a 
very ‘‘ Rule Britannia” mood to-night— 
that the Vote next year would be less; 
for all his arguments were in favour of a 
larger Vote next year, especially if there 
should be a good harvest, and if the export 
trade should be increased. Still, with the 
views of the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, if he (Mr. Bright) had the 
drawing up of those Estimates, and if he 
wished to raise the stock from 50,000 to 
60,000, or even 70,000 or 80,000 loads, 
the best course would be to propose a mo- 
derate sum this year and a moderate sum 
the next to make a gradual increase, and 
thus replenish the stock, without coming 
down in that particular Session with so 
enormous a Vote; because it was quite 
clear upon all the evidence, and upon all 
the facts stated by the hon. Members for 
Sunderland and Montrose, there could be 
no reason for the extravagant Vote sub- 
mitted to the Committee. The fact was 
that the business of the Admiralty was 
perhaps the most extraordinary in the way 
of extravagant and reckless expenditure 
that any legislative Chamber had ever 
had to consider. It was clear from all the 
evidence brought before the Commission 
that there was not a particle of substan- 
tial control over the expenditure of the 
Admiralty. There were a good man me: 
of business there—he would not put tlic 
question to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, who had a supreme 
contempt for any matter like that, or he 
would not have addressed such observa- 
tions as he had done to the Committee— 
but suppose they took the level of the 
largest class of business firms of Lanca- 
shire or Yorkshire, they would find that 
£100,000 a year might be set down as 
their average expenditure in raw mate- 
rial, repairs, wages, &c. A million of 
money would give ten of those firms, and 
£12,000,000 would stand for 120 of them. 
And how were these firms managed? There 
were 120, or more probably 240 managers 
of those firms—men who thoroughly un- 
derstood their business—they had the 
greatest possible interest in its success; 
they rose at six o’clock in the morning, 
and continued at their task until six 
o’clock in the evening —and, in short 
they were incessantly employed in the 
management of their business transactions 
many of which had a good deal of what 
might be called routine in them, for there 
were steam-engines at work, cotton to put 
in and take out, but not a great deal of 
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change; and yet all that labour was gone | 
through that at the end of the year 
there might be a profitable result. But 
what had they here? An expenditure of 
£12,000,000; and managed by whom? 
Why, the other day the right hon. ‘Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Pakington) was the Pre- 
sident, presiding genius, general mana- 
ger, and controller of the expenditure of 
£12,000,000 in the Department, of which 
—speaking without offence—he knew li- 
terally nothing. The right hon. Baronet 
knew just as much as he (Mr. Bright) 
knew, as the average of the Members of 
that House knew, and no more. Well, 
now they had a noble Duke in the other 
House of Parliament who knew no more 
than the right hon. Baronet did —little 
accustomed, probably, to extensive book- 
keeping, and not at all to ship-building. 
If they were to go back many years, and 
take all the First Lords of the Admiralty, 
and put them to manage one of the busi- 
néss firms which he had alluded to, in all 
probability in the course of two or three 
years they would find them very anxious 
to get out of them. But here they had 
this great business of £12,000,000, which 
was managed, not by First Lords only, but 
by civil Lords and sea Lords—as they were 
called—who did not agree well together 
either as to what they should do and what 
they should leave undone. And then they 
had the noble Lord the Secretary of the 
Admiralty who sat in that House, but 
who, it was said, had no great authority 
at the Board, and was often driven to the 
painful necessity of defending in that House 
things which his own judgment would 
net recommend, and of abstaining from 
doing things which his own judgment 
would have led him to do. If they were 
to go down to the dockyards they would 
find confusion from beginning to end, 
and it was nothing but the love for la- 
bour of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland, which nothing could surpass, 
that could have induced him or any other 
man to plunge into these inquiries with 
the idea of disentangling this chaos into 
which the finances of the country were 
brought by the present extravagant and 
reckless expenditure. Yet ifa Member of 
that House,- representing a large consti- 
tuency oppressed with taxes, rose in his 
place to complain of this enormous expen- 
diture, he was told by the noble Viscount 
that he was not patriotic, and he did not 
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care a farthing about the supremacy of his 
country at sea. The noble Viscount had 
Mr. Bright 
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even the effrontery to say that Gentlemen 
whose great transactions were upon the 
sea were not even careful about the secu- 
rity of their own property; and that he 
was the man to take care that they were 
not ruined by their economic fancies. He 
said the noble Viscount was not treating 
this subject as he ought to treat it in his 
eminent and responsible position, and pro- 
bably, ere long, the noble Viscount would 
find that £70,000,000 a year of taxes was 
much more than the pecple of this country 
ought or could pay. The noble Viscount 
would allow him—and with no unfriendly 
feeling—to tell him that he had placed his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year and 
this year in whatever difficulties he had 
found himself in contesting his policy 
with his opponents in that House. If last 
year the noble Viscount had had the good 
sense not to go beyond the extravagant 
expenditure of his predecessors, and if this 
year he had with a firm hand cut off some 
of these extravagant Votes, such as that 
which had been objected to by his hon. 
Friend that night, he would have left the 
finances of the country in that condition 
that all the ingenious and intense hostility 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer mani- 
fested on the other side of the House would 
have found itself wholly baffled in the at- 
tempt to have found any fault worth 
listening to with the propositions of the 
right hon. Gentleman either in this or last 
Session of Parliament. He (Mr. Bright) 
was quite sure that there was no more 
honest Friend to the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government, than the Member 
of that House, whether he sat on the 
benches below the gangway or the benches 
behind him, who told him that he did not 
sufficiently care for the extravagant ex- 
penditure of the country, and was not 
safficiently conscious of the fact that every 
hundred pounds which was expended more 
than was absolutely necessary, whether it 
be brought about through a wrong policy 
abroad, or through a reckless management 
at home, came out of some man’s labour, 
some man’s sweat, and was itself the pur- 
chase money of the sufferings and misery 
of some portion of the people. He (Mr. 
Bright) had not meddled much of late in 
this matter, because he found that the 
House was not well disposed to listen to 
arguments in favour of economy; but he 
must indeed be a blind, an ignorant, and a 
foolish man, who did not see that the time 
was coming when the expenditure would 
have to be diminished, and when the taxes 
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would have to be more reduced than was 
even now proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or there would be a contest 
between the people of this country and its 
Government, such as the noble Viscount 
did not wish to see, and such as he (Mr. 
Bright) would be as unwilling to see as 
the noble Viscount himself. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as he had 
taken some part in a former debate on this 
subject, he trusted he should be excused 
if he offered a few observations at the pre- 
sent moment. Ie should not attempt to 
follow the hon. Member for Birmingham 
in his somewhat discursive speech, because 
it really was a speech on the general ex- 
penditure of the country rather than on 
this particular Vote. If there were those 
120 separate heads of Admiralty manage- 
ment of which the hon. Gentleman spoke, 
each coming for a separate Vote, with 
120 responsibilities, they would have to 
refer again to a Committee upstairs to see 
how they could contrive to get through 
the public business. Probably the hon. 
Member only used it for an illustration, 
and did not wish to throw the Admiralty 
into the hands of 120 people, although his 
speech certainly went in that direction. 
The immediate question before the Com- 
mittee was that of timber. Now, upon 
this point he was of opinion that if there 
were any one question on which the Ad- 
miralty would have no difficulty in defend- 
ing itself, it was upon this of keeping in 
hand a sufficient stock of timber. He did 
not think there was any man—he did not 
care who he was—but who, on looking at 
what the consumption of timber had been 
for the last ten or twelve years, at what 
had been the orders of the respective Boards 
of Admiralty, and at what work had not 
been executed, must see that what was 
called the establishment of timber was 
wholly insufficient. Timber, such as we 
required, ought to be two or three years 
in store, and if it was not it was unsea- 
soned and unfit for use. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Dalglish) was look- 
ing into his Report; but that Report did 
not begin at the beginning, and hardly 
touched upon the question of timber at 
all. It was gone into at great length by 
the Committee on Dockyard Economy, and 
these facts were distinctly brought out— 
that for ten or twelve years past the con- 
sumption of timber in the navy had been 
ranging at something like 25,000 or 30,000 
loads a year; that the Admiralty had been 
ordering a certain number of vessels, which 
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were not completed; that two-thirds only 

of the work ordered had been done; and 

that, consequently, two-thirds only of the 

timber which would otherwise have been 

consumed was consumed. There had been 

no provision during those ten or twelve 

years for that accruing deficiency, and, 

therefore, when at the end of ten years 

there was a sort of spasmodic effort made 

by the right hon. Baronet (Sir John Paking- 

ton) to fill up the gap, and to get ten ships 
of the line and a number of frigates which 
they ought to have had, but had not, the 
store of timber broke down. It was said 

that if was a great feature in Sir Baldwin 
Walker’s character that he found out there 
was no timber in the dockyards. Sir Bald- 

win Walker might have known that by ask- 
ing any person who chose to look into the 
stock of timber and the amount of work or- 
dered by this House. With the Report of 
the Dockyard Committee, showing how 

many loads of timber each ship would take, 

it became as clear as the sun at noonday that 
they must build with unseasoned timber. 
It was so apparent to him that he thought 
it right to call the attention of the House 
to it. A good deal of unseasoned timber 
had been put into these ships, and they 
would require a great deal of repair in con- 
sequence. What occurred with the gun- 
boats? They had had to pull them to 
pieces and do them up again, and did they 
suppose that these ships of the line would 
not come into the same category? ‘To put 
a hot boiler next to unseasoned wood was 
a safe receipt to produce rot. Whatever 
expense might be thus occasioned ought to 
be saved. Whether the French had 50,000 
or 100,000 loads was nothing to us. It 
was the duty of our Government to keep 
our arsenals full of good timber, so that if 
the occasion should come there would be 
the timber ready for use. English oak was 
not fit for use until it had been three years 
in the dockyards, and those yards were 
now cleaned out. There was a very low 
stock of timber in the dockyards, and it 
was a first duty of the Government to get 
that stock up again. He did not want to 
go into general matters further than to re- 
mark, upon the observation of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham as to the amount 
of property at sea, that property at sea 
could be insured, but the honour of the 
country could not be imsured except by 
proper ships and armaments. They might 
go to Lloyd’s and insure property at sea, 
and it might be even better to get money 
instead of goods, but the honour of the 
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country could not be insured except by 
stout ships and good men in them. He 
did not believe that any one who had 
looked into the question, and knew that 
unseasoned timber was used, would blame 
the Government for buying any quantity 
of good timber upon which they could lay 
hands. As to whether they would here- 
after have iron ships, it was an uncertain 
matter, and the repairs of the ships which 
they now had during the next eight or 
ten years would take a large quantity of 
timber. In one respect he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. He 
did not think that the country would go on 
standing £70,000,000 a year of taxes. The 
hot fit had gone on for along while. He 
had seen cold fits, and he thought a cold 
fit would come again. He believed that 
the Government—he did not care who they 
were—had been behind rather than before 
the country in the matter of expenditure, 
and that no Government could have held 
their hands, so determined was the feeling 
to be satisfied that the national defences 
were in a proper condition. He thought, 
however, that before long the pleasure 
of paying £70,000,000 a year for it would 
make people think somewhat different- 
ly, and there would be a great neces- 
sity for a reduction of expense. It was 
his firm conviction, however, that the Vote 
for timber was an absolute necessity and 
an economical expenditure of money, and 
he should, therefore, cordially suppport the 
Government in the Vote. 

Coronet SYKES denied that for the 
last fifty years the naval supremacy of 
this country had ever been in doubt. 
Even when the Navy Estimates were as 
low as £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 per an- 
num our naval supremacy was as high as 
ever it was, and at present we had an ar- 
mament equal to the navies of the whole 
world. He could not, moreover, admit that 
our naval supremacy depended on our hay- 
ing these 80,000 loads of timber in our 
yards. It is stated that an average of 
50,000 loads are sufficient to meet all the 
ordinary requirements, the difference there- 
fore, might be struck off the Vote, as the 
hon. Member for Sunderland proposed. 
In respect to other charges, it appears that 
in the last year’s Estimates there were 
£15,000 for yachts and furniture of su- 
perintendents’ houses, and £7,943 for 
boats. Were there, he asked, similar sums 
in the present Estimates? It seemed from 
the want of method in our dockyard that 
it was impossible to determine the exact 
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cost of aship. In India a system existed 
which insured an accurate knowledge of 
the outlay for any particular purpose. 
Stores were only issued upon induct and 
against each article issued in a parallel co- 
lumn, the price or cost was attached and 
the simple addition of this column, gave 
the total cost for whatever purpose the 
stores were issued. Could not that be 
done in the British Navy? Another ques- 
tion he asked of the noble Lord (Lord 
Clarence Paget)— had he turned his 
attention to the machinery which had 
recently been invented, and by which a 
boat 33 feet long could be made in ten 
hours? 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Admiralty in past years 
showed that they did not pay due atten- 
tion to the discoveries of science, or take 
advantage of results which had been clearly 
seen by others. Year after year they had 
demanded large Votes for timber, and then, 
when they had got a wooden fleet greater 
than the fleet of all the world, they were 
startled by the announcement that France 
was ahead of them in iron steamers of a 
size and power that would blow all their 
ships out of the water. A revolution had 
taken place in ship building; iron was 
substituted for wood, and the result was 
that Government now came down and de- 
manded a larger Vote for timber than ever 
they had done before. Could anything be 
more illogical? He trusted that the hon. 
Member for Sunderland would test the 
sense of the Committee on the subject, 
and if he did he should certainly give 
him his support. 

Mr. CHILDERS complained of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty telling the House they had no al- 
ternative but to agree to this Vote. He 
thought the French Government, however 
despotic, had proceeded in a much more 
regular way with their naval budget. He 
wished to know whether, when he stated 
that the French supply of timber amount- 
ed to 160,000 loads, he meant English or 
French loads? If French, he believed, the 
amount would be about 90,000 English 
loads. He hardly thought the French Go- 
vernment could, as a commercial operation, 
have procured the quantity of timber in 
the time. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the load of timber in France was 40 cubic 
feet, and those were the loads which had 
been referred to. The grounds upon which 
his noble Friend at the head of the Ga- 
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vernment had stated that there were 
160,000 loads of timber in the French 
dockyards were that, according to the last 
accounts received by the Government, 
there were at Cherbourg 29,000 loads; at 
Brest, 30,000; at Toulon, 37,000; at 
Rochefort, 26,000; and at L’Orient, 25,000, 
and 7,500 ordered. Hon. Gentlemen asked 
what would be the result of this Vote. 
He trusted that if the Vote was agreed 
to we should probably have at the end of 
the year a stock of 82,000 loads. At the 
rate of expenditure which prevailed last 
year, that would give us one year’s, or at 
the usual rate two years’ stock in hand. 
It had frequently been said that our navy 
outnumbered the united navies of the 
world. Hon. Gentlemen were very much 
in error if they supposed that any such 
great superiority of force existed on the 
part of this country. He had received 
accounts of what was doing in the French 
dockyards, which showed that the Go- 
vernment was not only justified from time 
to time in keeping up the stock of timber, 
but that they were imperatively called 
upon to consider what further exertions 
were to be made in the preparation of 
iron-plated ships. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) 
might very possibly -be incredulous, but 
he could give not alone the names of every 
ship which had been laid down in the 
French dockyards, but the date of her 
being put upon the stocks, as well as her 
present condition, Since he had the ho- 
nour of laying the Estimates on the Table 
of the House nine iron-cased frigates had 
been either laid down or were being laid 
down in France. In addition to the six 
iron-cased ships whose names were given 
in a former debate, the Provence had been 
laid down at Toulon in the present month; 
her model being an improvement on that 
of La Gloire. The Savoie had been laid 
down this month, also at Toulon. At 
Brest, the Revanche was laid down in 
March, the Magnanime in May, and the 
Gaulotse and Valeureuse at the same port. 
The Heroine and the Surveillante had been 
laid down at L’Orient; and there was 
another iron-cased vessel, whose name was 
as yet unknown; completing the number 
which he had stated. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland might laugh ; 
but he did not believe he would do so if 
he shared the responsibility devolving on 
Her Majesty's Government. His noble 
Friend at the head of the Government had 
been charged with an inclination to sing 
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“Rule, Britannia!’’ but he did not be- 
lieve either the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham or the hon. Member for Sunderland 
would be averse to join in the chorus 
As the intelligence relating to the con- 
struction of these ships in France rested 
on the very best authority, the Govern- 
ment would be neglecting their duty to 
the country if they neglected to make 
corresponding preperations. 





Mr. DALGLISH said, much stress had 


| been laid on the fact that timber required 
ito be seasoned. But of the £700,000 
| worth of timber bought last year, £200,000 
| were expended on teak timber, which it 


| was well known did not require seasoning. 
| English oak was one of the most expensive 
kinds, but as the large class of ships for 
which it was principally used were less in 
favour now than heretofore, he thought a 
considerable saving might be effected under 
this head. Unless we were to continue 
the ‘‘ spasmodic effort” referred to by the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire, he 
could not conceive on what grounds this 
Vote could be asked for. 

Carrain JERVIS said, he could not 
understand the strong opposition to the 
proposed Vote for timber, of which less 
would be required in future years if a 
large quantity were now purchased, the 
only question being whether the Govern- 
ment should have it in store or not. It 
might be against the mercantile interest 
of the timber dealers that Government 
should have the power of laying in a large 
stock at a cheap rate, but it certainly must 
prove beneficial to the country. A case 
occurred not long since when timber could 
be bought for 44d. a foot; but as soon as 
it was known that Government was in the 
market, the price rose to 7d. He thought 
the Government would do well to provide 
for laying in a large stock, by entering into 
contracts extending over a considerable 
period. The Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man ought not to be looked at as one deal- 
ing simply with timber; it formed part of 
a general scheme to cut down the Navy 
Estimates by one-third. 

Mr. WHITE said, that this was the first 
time this Session he had taken any part in 
the discussion on the Estimates, because he 
found that a vast amount of time was con- 
sumed without any good result. He was 
confirmed in the opinion he had previously 
entertained of the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to effect a reduction in the national 
expenditure, by the statement contained 
in the admirable work of the accomplish- 
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éd gentleman (Mr. Erskine May), who sat | in. 


by the side of the chairman, that 
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The general tendency of the price of 
timber was to advance, because every year 


“With a few exceptions, so trifling as to be | they had to go further into the forests to ob- 
almost ridiculous, it will be found that the annual | tain it; but this tendency was corrected in 


Estimates have been voted without deduction.” 
And it is stated 


« That in 1858 the only instance of a successful 
Motion of an economical character was afforded 
by the notable case to which the House eliminat- 


ed from the Estimates the travelling expenses of 


the Fine Arts Collector of the Royal Academy.” 


He grounded his objections to the Vote on 
the statement of the noble Lord (Lord Cla- 
rence Paget) himself, who said that con- 
tracts had already been made for timber to 
the full amount asked for. He should be 
sorry to use harsh language towards the 
noble Lord, or to say that this seemed like 
raising money on false pretences; but he 
put it to the candour and fairness of the 
noble Lord, whether he ought to submit 
an Estimate to a Committee for nearly a 
milllion sterling, founded upon contracts 
already made, without placing those con- 
tracts before the House. He thought, too, 
it was something like a false pretence not 
very creditable to Government that they 
should pretend to give these Estimates 
with the minute accuracy of odd figures, 
Why, Sir, instead of asking for exactly 
£949,371, did not the noble Lord say at 
once that the Government wanted a mil- 
lion to pay for timber which they had en- 
tered into contracts to purchase? He did 
not wish to obstruct public business, or he 
would have moved that ‘‘the Chairman 
do report Progress,’’ in order that those 
contracts might be produced before the 
money was voted. Under any circum- 
stances, he could not see that the honour 
and glory and supremacy of the country 
depended upon the House voting the whole 
amount now asked for timber, and he 
should, therefore, support the Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down ought, as a 
man of business, to have known that con- 
tracts for timber, to be of any use at all, 
must be entered into early in the year. 
It might be the fault of the Government, 
though the House was also to blame, that 
the Estimates were postponed till this 
time; but if the contracts were delayed till 
the month of June the consequence would 
be that no timber would be obtained this 
year at all. On the general question he 
might state, as having some knowledge 
of the timber trade, that the Government 
could not possibly have selected a better 
year than the present to make purchases 
Mr. White 





the present year by the low rate of freights, 


| and the general disorganization of trade. 


Mr. LINDSAY said, he was very much 


| surprised to hear the hon. Member for 


Bridport (Mr. Mitchell) say that this year, 
of all others, was the best for laying in a 
large stock of timber. - The average price 
of teak was from £10 to £11 a load; this 
year it was from £16 to £17. This was 
surely no evidence of the present being a 
favourable season for the contract. He 
wished, however, to narrow the discus- 
sion. He would not go into the ques- 
tion of the number of French war ships 
or the quantity of timber in the French 
stores, though he suspected that there 
was some mistake in respect to them. 
But what he wished to fix the attention 
of the House on was the supply of tim- 
ber to our own yards for the present year. 
The noble Lord the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty said that this million of money 
would purchase 73,000 loads of timber, 
and that we should thus have 80,000 loads 
of timber in store. Taking the ten years 
from 1848 to 1858, he found that the 
greatest quantity stored in any one of 
those years was 40,000 loads, and the 
least 18,000 loads. If these quantities 
were sufficient when we were building 
nothing but wooden ships, what did we 
require with a stock of 124,000 loads— 
the sum of the 51,000 now in stock, and 
the 73,000 proposed to be purchased—at 
a time when the Admiralty admitted that 
it was not desirable to build wooden ships 
of a large class, and that we must go with 
iron vessels? He asked the Committee to 
take £300,000 off the £1,000,000, and if 
they did so they would still leave the Ad- 
miralty much beyond the amount expend- 
ed in an average of ten years during which 
wooden ships alone were being built. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That the item of £949,371, for Timber, Mast 
Deals, &c. be reduced by the sum of £300,000. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 30; Noes 
66: Majority 36. 

Original Question again proposed, 

Mr. LINDSAY moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. An important constitutional 
question was involved in what the noble 
Lord (Lord Clarence Paget) had stated re- 
garding voting on these items. He de- 
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sired that a copy of the contracts which 
had been entered into by the Government 
should be laid on the table of the House. 
It was a sheer waste of time for him to 
come down night after night to discuss 
these questions, and for the House to con- 
sider them, if they were to be told that the 
Government stood pledged to these votes, 
and that the House must bow to them. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he was 
sure the House would be ready to hear the 
arguments which any Gentleman wished 
to urge upon this question. The parti- 
cular Vote before them had been already 
well discussed on both sides, and he hoped 
that the hon. Member would not persist 
in the Motion which he had made. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON confessed, 
that he had been much struck by the very 
unusual language of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. He had sup- 
ported the Government upon the merits of 
this question, but he was surprised to hear 
an argument put forth the tendency of 
which the House could not but regard 
with jealousy. The effect of the state- 
ment made by the noble Lord was that 
the House had no option but to agree to a 
Vote in any case in which the Govern- 
ment had entered into a contract. Of 
course it must be necessary for the Go- 


vernment occasionally to enter into con- | 


tracts, but such contracts should be made 


subject to the approval of Parliament; | 


and, at all events, the argument em- 
ployed by the noble Lord was not one 
that ought to be used in that House. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, it was 
absolutely necessary to purchase the timber 
from year to year, and to give the con- 
tracts from one to three years in advance 
—undoubtedly, all contracts were subject 
to the approval of the House; but it was 
perfectly clear that they should never find 
timber contractors willing to go to the 
expense of sending out ships for a sup- 
ply of timber if they were told that their 
contracts would not be binding until it 
received the approval of Parliament next 
year. Ifa plan could be suggested to 
meet that difficulty, Government would 
be very happy to consider it. He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lindsay) would 
not press the Motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT asked if there would be 
any ee to place on the table the 
particular contracts to which the noble 
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Lord had referred? He did not know that 
there was any special mystery in the tim- 
ber trade. Contracts for spirits and other 
articles were made public, and he did not 
understand why an exception should be 
made in the case of timber. Perhaps the 
hon. Member for Bridport (Mr. Mitchell) 
could tell the House if there did exist any 
particular mystery about the timber trade, 
seeing that he had already stated several 
things which hon. Members had previously 
been quite ignorant of. He did not see 
any reason why they should not get the 
particulars they required in regard to tim- 
ber. He did not like to say he disbelieved 
anything that was said on the Treasury 
bench, but he thought it possible that the 
contract might not include the whole sum 
named in the Vote. A million of money 
for timber was a very considerable sum, 
and the House ought to be furnished with 
the fullest information regarding it. 

Mr. BASS asked if the noble Lord 
would give the exact price on which the 
contracts for the timber were made ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET held in his 
hand a statement of the cost of each class 
and article of timber that was to be pro- 
vided under the Vote. It was possible 
that certain portions of the timber might 
not arrive within the time proposed, owing 
to ships being lost and other causes. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that last 
year they were told they were bound to 
fulfil a contract made by the Admiralty. 
The House of Commons, however, on that 
occasion decided by a considerable ma- 
jority that it was not bound by that con- 
tract. It was essential for the House to 
know how long these contracts had been 
entered into. He doubted whether the 
Departments ought to enter into large con- 
tracts without the sanction of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. BAXTER wished to know in re- 
spect te what other items in the Estimates 
the Government had entered into eon- 
tracts? If there were any more contracts, 
the proceedings of the Committee were 
almost a farce. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, that so far as 
he knew, there was no reason why every 
contract should not be laid on the table. 
It would, however, be better that the re- 
turns should have a more extended shape, 
and include all the contracts for transport 
during the last ten years. If the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) 
would move for such a return he should 
cordially second the Motion. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, he did not complain | 
that the Government had made contracts | 
for moderate and usual supplies, but that 
they had ordered an unusual quantity of, 
timber under circumstances that did not | 
justify such extensive contracts. He hoped | 
the noble Lord would consent to the re- | 
turn ; but, as it would be better to confine 
themselves ad rem, he saw no reason for | 
gratifying the antiquarian researches of 
the hon. Member for Bridport. 

Coronet SYKES thought it was not 
necessary to enter into contracts without 
the consent of the House when they sat, 
seven months in the year. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he had 
been asked for the date of these contracts. 
He regretted to have to mention the date 
of one of them, because it was made when | 
the right hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir | 
John Pakington) was at the Admiralty. | 
and anticipated the Parliamentary Vote 
by two years. There were two contracts 
for English timber—one for oak, dated | 
January 28th, 1859, and the other for 
elm, dated January 16th, 1861. The con- 
tracts for Italian oak, African timber, and 
Spanish and Mexican woods, had been 
taken at various periods, from 1859, to 
1861. He had no objection to lay the | 
dates of contracts on the table; but as to | 
the prices he was not sure, without in-| 
quiry, whether it would be advantageous | 
that they should be published. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
found no fault with the Government for | 
entering into these contracts; what he | 
said was that it was very unusual that 
that House should be told that they had | 
no option about passing a particular Vote | 
because the contracts had been already | 
entered into by the Government. He} 
hoped he should never hear such an ex- 
pression again. 

Question put, and negatived. 
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further thaa to say it was now ten years 
since he sat upon a Commission appointed 
to inquire into the merits of the different 
anchors. Six of the Members of that 
Commission were well known and large 
owners of vessels in the merchant service, 
comprising Mr. Duncan Dunbar, Mr. G. 
Marshall, and other eminent shipowners, 
and the other six were gentlemen connect- 
ed with the Admiralty, including Admiral 
Stopford, Admiral Hope, and other compe- 
tent judges. The Commission took three 
months to test the various anchors, and 
the conclusion to which they unanimously 
came was, that the Admiralty anchor was 
the worst of the lot. Since that time 
the Admiralty continued using the con- 
demned anchor and no other, and the ma- 
nufacture of anchors had never been sub- 
mitted to public competition. For twenty 
years one firm had held the contract at 
the price fixed twenty years ago, though 
every one knew that Nasmyth’s hammer 
and other inventions had materially re- 
duced the cost of fabrication. For seven- 
teen anchors the Government paid to the 
contractors £3,434 ‘17s. 6d.; whereas the 
market price for such anchors made by 
the most eminent firms was only £1,428. 
Such being the case in regard to the cost 
of anchors, there was reason to conclude 
that the cost of other articles was also 
much too great, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not consider him unreason- 
able in now moving that the present item 
be reduced by £71,000. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY thought some 
explanation should be given of the reason 
why Mr. Trotman’s anchors were not 
adopted. It was stated that an anchor of 
Trotman’s, weighing 15 cwt., and costing 
£90, was equal in every respect to an 
Admiralty anchor costing £365. He un- 
derstood that the Admiralty were endea- 
vouring to transform some anchors of Por- 
















Original Question again proposed. | ter’s into Trotman’s anchors. He thought 

|it would be very much better to discard 

be uals wat eas tr Wiedale cink | all the anchors now in use instead of at- 

Metal Aitiches, be veduoed by £TAI81.” arin | tempting to convert them, and to substi- 
| tute anchors on Trotman’s principle. 

Mr. LINDSAY moved that the item | Str JOHN PAKINGTON said, there 
of £271,757 for metals be reduced by | were two things which the hon. Member 
£71,757. Much of this metal consisted | for Sunderland had not told the House— 
of bolts and knees for wooden ships, and, | one was, what principle guided him in the 
as it was not considered advisable to go | reduction of £71,757 which he had fixed 
on building large wooden ships, these| upon; the other was, what was the rea- 
bolts, &c., would not be wanted. Another son why the Commission to which he had 
charge under this item was for anchors. | alluded considered the Admiralty anchor 
He would not enter upon the controversy | the worst of the five. The relative merits 


between Mr. Trotman and the Admiralty | of these anchors was not a subject upon 
Mr. Mitchell 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
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which a landsman could form a very good 
opinion. He (Sir John Pakington) had 
frequently asked different naval officers as 
to the respective merits of the anchors, 
and they had invariably told him that Trot- 
man’s anchors when once they took hold 
of the ground were the best; but that 
they could not rely on their biting; and 
that, therefore, upon the whole the Ad- 
miralty anchor was the safest, because 
they could always depend upon it taking 
the ground. 

Sik JOHN TRELAWNY said, that 
Captain Denman spoke very highly of 
Trotman’s anchor, and so also did the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
whose opinion he (Sir John Trelawny) had 
before him in a pamphlet. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
Captain Denman’s opinion was formed on 
his experience while in command of the 
Royal yacht the Victoria and Albert; but, 
as they all knew, the Victoria and Albert 
was never exposed to very heavy weather. 

Mr. CONINGHAM wished to know 
why the contract for these anchors was 
not thrown open to public competition ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET was an ad- 
vocate for opening all contracts as far as 
possible, but the last contract he would 
put up to publi ccompetition was that for 
anchors, because the anchor was an article 
on which the sailor should be able to de- 
pend. There ought not to be any risk on 
an article so important. There was always 
an annual dispute about anchors in that 
House, and some hon. Gentleman always 
described the Admiralty anchor as the 
dearest and worst. In point of fact, how- 
ever, Trotman’s was really the dearest. 
Trotman had never made anchors for the 
navy above the class of from 30 to 49 cwt. 
The Admiralty anchor cost £2 3s. the 
ewt.; Rogers’ anchor, £2 4s.; Porter’s, 
£2 8s.; and Trotman’s, £2 10s. per cwt; 
though Mr. Trotman would probably write 
a letter to the newspapers to-morrow 
denying the statement. With regard to 
the question of converting the anchor now 
in use, Government had in the dock- 
yards a lot of Porter’s anchors, which 
were very similar to Trotman’s, and a cer- 
tain number were being converted into 
Trotman’s anchors. He had little doubt, 
however, that the Report on them would be 
that they had certain advantages and cer- 
tain defects; but that, upon the whole, the 
defects outweighed the advantages. If an 
anchor did not bite at once the ship would 
drive three or four cables’ length, and 
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for anchoring in line of battle they were 
obliged to have an anchor that would bite 
at once. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, a Commission had 
reported ten years ago that the Admi- 
ralty anchor was the worst, and that 
Trotman’s stood highest. Trotman’s an- 
chors did not require to be so heavy as 
others, and, therefore, they were the 
cheapest, though they might cost more 
per cwt. One reason why he asked for a 
reduction of the Vote was because he had 
reason to know that anchors were manu- 
factured at a much cheaper rate by private 
makers than by the Government con- 
tractors. Believing that there were many 
other points upon which the Vote might 
be reduced, he should take the sense of 
the Committee. 

Srr JOHN TRELAWNY said, he had 
found Trotman’s anchors both convenient 
and efficient, and never observed that they 
were slow in biting. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he was 
afraid the Committee were not very com- 
petent to decide this controversy. Had he 
correctly understood the hon. Member for 
Sunderland to observe that not only were 
there Admiralty contracts for anchors run- 
ning twenty years, but that the price 
charged was the same as that charged 
twenty years ago? 

Lory CLARENCE PAGET said, it was 
not the fact that the price of anchors re- 
mained always the same, because they de- 
pended on the market price of iron, and 
the price lists of Messrs. Brown and Len- 
nox were revised from time to time. He 
also explained that it was owing to more 
ships being in commission that there was 
some increase in the Votes. 

Mr. LINDSAY wished to ask, whether 
it was the fact that seventeen anchors, 
which had cost the country £3,434, could 
be obtained of the trade at £1,428? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET had never 
heard of any such charge; and he might 
add, that the Admiralty were always open 
to tenders from the trade. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the reason the noble 
Lord had given of the increase in this Vote 
was because more ships were in commis- 
sion; but in a subsequent Vote he had 
asked £50,000 less for coal; and coal was 
dearer this year than last. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET explained 
that the Chinese expedition had greatly 
increased the charges for coal in the last 
Estimates. 
Question put, 
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The Committee divided : — Ayes 32; 
Noes 76: Majority, 44. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LINDSAY moved the omission of 
the item of £100,000 for iron for an iron- 
cased ship to be built at Chatham Dock- 
yard. He had no desire to stop the build- 
ing of iron-cased ships; but he objected to 
the Government undertaking the work, 
because private firms could do it better 
and for less money, and the workmen in 
Her Majesty’s yards were wholly inex- 
perienced in the art of constructing vessels 
of iron; and he objected to the selection 
of Chatham, on account of the difficulty of 
the navigation cf the Medway, and be- 
cause there were no facilities there for the 
construction of iron-cased ships. It was 
impossible to say where the expenditure 
at Chatham would end if once commenced, 
for the dockyard would have to be extend- 
ed and improved, new plant for the build- 
ing of iron-cased ships would have to be 
provided, and the sum of £100,000 in- 
cluded in the present Vote could only be 
regarded as a third or fourth part of the 
cost of constructing a single ship. He 
also agreed with the Dockyard Commis- 
sioners in thinking that the building of 
iron-cased ships should not be carried on 
in any of Her Majesty’s dockyards under 
the existing system of accounts. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the item of £100,000, for Iron for an 
Iron-cased Ship to be built at Chatham, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” 

Mr. CONINGHAM seconded the Mo- 
tion. The Government were the worst 
manufacturers in the world, and the work 
performed by them ought at once to be 
placed in the hands of private traders. 
He had seen plans of a proposed exten- 
sion of Chatham Dockyard, the ultimate 
cost of which would not be much below 
£1,000,000. While the Government were 
insisting on a larger expenditure on timber, 
they called on the Committee to launch 
into this new expenditure for making a 
gigantic dockyard, and for iron ship build- 
ing at Chatham. He protested against it. 
He had the strongest conviction that the 
whole was a most abominable job, if they 
could only get at the bottom cf it. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH observed that 
the proposed extension of the dockyard at 
Chatham had been recommended by the 
late Mr. Rennie many years ago, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the construc- 
tion of ironships. Mr. Rennie’s object was 
to increase the floating surface in the yard 
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which is at present very insufficient. There 
was great space for effecting this means 
of working economically, and advantages 
of every kind. The work would be per- 
formed by convict labour; and he only 
objected to the time that would be occu- 
pied in completing it. The great value of 
Chatham Dockyard was in its position, for 
by reason of its distance from the coast, 
and the protection afforded by the defences 
of Sheerness, it was secure against the sud- 
den attack of an enemy’s fleet. He thought 
it most desirable to have one- iron ves- 
sel built in a Government yard, if only 
to test of the resources of the public estab- 
lishments in these matters, and to experi- 
ment on the various modes of construction. 
Any one who has read the correspondence 
with the builders of the Warrior must be 
convinced of the advantage that would arise 
from this. There was no end to the altera- 
tions which had to be made, the whole 
thing being an experiment. There was no 
reason why an iron vessel might not be as 
well and economically built at Chatham as 
in any private dockyard. The Commission- 
ers had stated that the present system of 
accounts would not enable the Government 
to form any test of the prices charged by 
private builders; but they had the assu- 
rance of the noble Lord that the system of 
accounts would be immediately altered, 
and everything in that respect would be 
placed on a more satisfactory footing. 

Mx. BRIGHT said, he thought the hon. 
and gallant Member for Chatham was 
scarcely an impartial counsellor in this 
matter. Possibly if he had been Member 
for some other constituency a film might 
have fallen from his eyes, and he might 
have agreed with the Motion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lindsay). As for the argu- 
ment about this being a test of expendi- 
ture, everybody knew that the building of 
a first ship was no test of expenditure. 
The cost of a first ship, a first steam 
engine, or anything of the kind for which 
a model was required, was half as much 
again as any subsequent construction. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman might 
as well set to make his own coat, and 
having ascertained the cost, think he could 
better judge whether his tailor imposed on 
him. This was the most flimsy argument 
he (Mr. Bright) had ever heard. This 
Vote reminded him of that which was pro- 
posed some years ago for the dock at Key- 
ham. That Vote remained on the Esti- 
mates for nearly twenty years; and at the 
end of that time, after a million of money 
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had been spent, a Committee of the House 
reported that the whole scheme was a mis- 
take, and they would not recommend the 
House to spend another sixpence had it 
not been for the previous outlay. They 
did, however, recommend throwing more 
good money after bad; and what the re- 
sult was he (Mr. Bright) did not know. 
He wished to know whose scheme this was 
of building an iron ship at Chatham? 
Who recommended it? Was it the noble 
Lord or the noble Duke? What were the 
views of the right hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Pakington) on the subject? All that the 
Committee knew was who would have to 
pay for it. He thought the matter should 
be referred toa Committee, upon which he 
should be happy to see the hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Sir Frederic Smith) who 
might represent the interests of his con- 
stituents in the matter—and it would be 
found whether or not the Government had 
a good case for going on with the scheme. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET observed 
that the Vote hud no connection with the 
proposed dock at Chatham. He hoped the 
hon. Member would not press his Motion 
to a division. He was bound to say that 
part of this iron had been ordered. It had 
been decided by the Government as a 
matter of urgency that an iron vessel 
should be built in a Government yard, 
and Chatham was chosen, for various rea- 
sons, as being the most eligible dockyard 
in which to commence such a vessel. It 
was not solely with a view to make com- 
parisons of cost that the Admiralty were 
building this iron vessel, but to enable 
them to carry out certain experiments and 
make any alterations which might become 
nessary in consequence of the extrardinary 
problems which were in process of solution 
in regard to the power of artillery, and 
the resistance of iron plates during its con- 
struction. Chatham was chosen because 
there happened to be a very large dock 
finished, all but the gates, and the build- 
ing of such a vessel in a dock would be 
attended with important facilities. 

Mr. DALGLISH observed that the noble 
Lord, when out of office, found great fault 
with the Admiralty; but now, when he 
was in office, his views were quite changed. 
The ironworks at Chatham consisted of a 
mere wreck of a smithery—a perfect dis- 
grace to a dockyard—and yet the Ad- 
miralty now declared that that yard was 
best fitted for such works as were pro- 
posed. He should support the Amend- 
ment, and he hoped the hon. Member 
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would take the sense of the Committee 
upon it. 

Mr. FINLAY thought that experience 
had shown that the dockyards could not 
compete with private builders. At pre- 
sent we contracted for steam machinery, 
and he could not understand why we 
should not contract for iron ships. If 
once machinery was created in the dock- 
yard for building iron ships there would 
be a continual demand for fresh outlay, 
lest what had been spent should remain 
useless. 

Caprary JERVIS wished to know whe- 
ther it would be attempted to make 
wrought-iron plates in the dockyards? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
iron skins of ships would be mado at 
Chatham, but the armour plates would be 
made elsewhere ; he believed by the But- 
terley Company. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the Committee 
should have some information of what the 
whole expense of new machinery in the 
yard would be when they were asked to 
agree to the adoption of a new sort of 
manufacture. It was said that the plan 
should be tried for two reasons; first, that 
the Government should have an oppor- 
tunity of making changes and experi- 
ments; and next, that they might know 
what the real cost was. But it was 
desirable that the Committee should not 
come to any decision until they knew what 
would be the whole expenditure in the 
dockyard. Ifthe factory at Chatham was 
the wreck it was said to be, it was quite 
clear that other sums would be wanted to 
make it fit for the operations which were 
intended to be carried on there. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS asked whe- 
ther the Achilles was only in contempla- 
tion of being built or whether the keel 
had actually been laid? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
keel of the Achslles was not yet laid, but 
a great deal of ironwork intended for that 
ship had been done. In answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire, he had to say that when last 
year the Admiralty decided to build the 
Achilles at Chatham, an application was 
made to the Treasury for its sanction to 
expend £4,000 in erecting machinery, and 
the correspondence upon the subject was 
printed with the Estimates. Having spent 
£4,000, they now required £2,800 for fur- 
ther machinery. 

Sm MICHAEL SEYMOUR thought 
the question was whether, as our fleet 
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was about to become an iron fleet, we| would be of the most expensive character 
should have the means of repairing the | —and, in fact, the House of Commons 


ships in the national dockyards. 


He re-| would be doing in the future what they 


garded this commencement at Chatham as | were continually lamenting having done 


@ proper experiment to ascertain whether 
iron ships could be built and repaired in 
the dockyards, instead of in private estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE considered this 
was a very important question, involving 
not afew thousands only, but no less than 
£1,000,000. No doubt contract work was 
sometimes cheaper than Government work ; 
but then in shipbuilding in private yards 
there was never any absolute security for 
the quality of the article produced. Hitherto 
the principle adopted had been to incur the 
greater expense of building in the Royal 
yards instead of having ships which might 
be cheaper, but upon which you could not 
depend when the pinch came; and the 
gunboats built at the time of the Crimean 
war were an unfortunate instance of the 
latter case. The question now was whe- 
ther they ought not in common prudence 
to compete in the Royal yards with private 
builders in the construction of iron ships. 
He doubted the wisdom of trusting en- 
tirely to the contract system. As he un- 
derstood it, these were not purely iron 
ships, but wooden ships covered with iron 
casing. Then, again, there was as much 
difference in the quality of the iron sup- 
plied as there was in the quality of timber. 
He was prepared to vote with the Govern- 
ment on this question, thinking that, on 
the whole, the course they proposed was 
the more prudent one. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, no doubt there was 
as great a difference in the quality of iron 
plates as there was in the quality of tim- 
ber, and he feared they should find that 
the moment the Government embarked in 
this kind of business they would discover 
that it was absolutely necessary to begin the 
manufacture of the iron plates. By sanc- 
tioning this Vote, therefore, the Com- 
mittee would be really establishing an- 
other large business. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Lindsay) had shown from the Report 
that ships cost 50 per cent more in Go- 
vernment than in private yards; but even 
this calculation did not include the in- 
terest of money sunk in plant, and if this 
were taken into account it would probably 
be found that a ship cost double in Go- 
vernment what it did in private yards. 
This would, no doubt, hold good of iron 
as well as of wooden ships. The factories 
which would be necessary at Chatham 


Sir Michael Seymour 





in the past. The hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Dalglish), who had served on 
the Commission, and who knew all the 
circumstances, told the Committee that 
nothing could be more unadvisable than 
such an expenditure; and they would be 
embarking in it without any inquiry and 
without any information beyond the very 
hesitating and ambiguous information fur- 
nished by the noble Lord the Secretary of 
the Admiralty. He warned the Com- 
mittee that this Vote was but an ambus- 
cade, and that year after year they would 
be led into enormous Voies, until they 
found that they had spent a million of 
money, as at Keyham, with unnecessary 
and reckless waste. No one but the hon. 
and gallant Member for Chatham had 
shown himself enthusiastic about this ex- 
penditure, and he thought the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government might 
therefore very well suspend the Vote and 
allow an inquiry, which, if the Govern- 
ment were right, would only confirm the 
scheme they had propounded. 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I hope the House will 
consider whether it is wise to build these 
iron ships at all. A constituent of mine re- 
cently called upon me and told me that he 
had offered the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to build a gun at his own expense which 
would throw 1,000lbs. of shot; and re- 
marked, ‘‘What do you think he said to 
me?” TI replied, ‘‘God forbid I should 
attempt to fathom the wisdom of a Lord 
of the Admiralty.” He then said the an- 
swer he got was, “It is not in my depart- 
ment.” My constituent made the same 
offer to the War Office; and he said, ‘“‘ Do 
you know what answer I got?” I replied, 
“If I were unable to divine the wisdom 
of a First Lord of the Admiralty, do not 
fancy I am bold enough to attempt tu fa- 
thom the wisdom of a Secretary of State.” 
He then said the answer he got was, that 
if he submitted his plan they would con- 
sider whether it was worthy of being ac- 
cepted. I asked what would be the effect 
of his gun, and he said it would go through 
the sides of the Warrior as easily as through 
blotting-paper. If that statement were 
true, there would be little wisdom in build- 
ing vessels like the Warrior. 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET, in reply- 
ing to the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Dalglish), denied that the smithery at 
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Chatham was a ruin, and said that it was 
quite as good a smithery as any in the 
other dockyards. With regard to the state- 
ment made by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Roebuck), if it were even true 
that a 1,000lb. shot could be easily sent 
through the sides of the Warrior, that 
would not alter the merits of iron-cased 
ships as compared with wooden ones. If 
they had only shot to deal with the su- 
periority of the former might not be so 
marked, but unfortunately they had to 
deal with shell, and especially with a new 
kind of shell, filled with liquid iron, which 
was very murderous, and very destructive 
to wooden ships. The main superiority of 
the iron-cased ships was that they were 
safe against shell. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 31; 
Noes 66: Majority 35. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would make an 
appeal to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. He had given notice that 
he should move various other reductions; 
but he did not want to take any step 
which might appear factious, or uselessly 
to take up the time of the House. The 
principle of three of his Amendments had 
been already discussed, and therefore he 
did not propose that it should be discussed 
over again. He was ready to yield these 
points, provided the noble Lord would con- 
sent to postpone the Vote of £140,000 for 
two troop ships and £60,000 for machinery 
for those ships until the report of a Com- 
mittee of which he was Chairman, which 
would be made in a fortnight, had been 
laid on the Table. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, at that 
hour of the night he could not resist the 
postponement of the Vote till to-morrow, 
but he could not consent to the postpone- 
ment till a Report of a Committee was 
laid on the Table, as that might be post- 
poning it for an indefinite period. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported this day. 

Committee also report Progress. 

Report to be received To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again this day. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock. 


aan eens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 24, 186). 


The House met, and Forty Members not 
being present at Four o’clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House till Monday next. 
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The Slave Trade. 66 
IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 27, 1861. 


Mixcres.] Pustic Brrt.—1* Landed Property Im- 
provement, d&c. (Ireland). 


OFFENCES IN TERRITORIES NEAR 
SIERRA LEONE PREVENTION BILL, 


SPAIN AND SAN DOMINGO—THE SLAVE 
TRADE.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee on the Offences in Territories near 
Sierra Leone Prevention Bill read. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he highly ap- 
proved this Bill. He thought it absolutely 
essential that the extension proposed by 
this Bill should be given to the jurisdiction 
of Sierra Leone. He considered that this 
Bill improved the constitution of that co- 
lony, and tended to increase the benefits 
which we had given by it to the unhappy 
people of Africa, being, as Mr. Pitt once 
said, a very, very small compensation for 
all the evils we had been a party to in- 
flicting upon them. Those evils had been 
continued to the greatest extent, and in a 
far greater degree than any act of ours, by 
the extension of that jurisdiction, how be- 
neficial soever, could tend to remedy—he 
alluded to the atrocious conduct of Spain in 
that increase of the African slave trade, 
which, notwithstanding the treaties enter- 
ed into, and the sums of money actually 
paid to that Power as compensation, had 
increased from 12,000 slaves imported into 
Cuba in 1857 to 16,000 in 1858, and to no 
less than 30,000 in the year 1859. Now, 
we found that Spain was increasing her 
dominions in the West Indies by the an- 
nexation of Eastern San Domingo; and he 
was byno means satisfied with the assurance 
given him when he last mentioned this sub- 
ject in the House, that there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the Spanish Government 
to introduce slavery, and thereby also, as a 
consequence, the slave trade, to that terri- 
tory. Having had access to the decree of 
annexation by the Spanish Government 
since he last addressed their Lordships, he 
found it stated that ‘‘it was impossible to 
reject the prayers of a whole nation im- 
ploring readmission into the bosom of the 
mother country.” So said the Spanish 
Government. What, said the Governor of 
Hayti, General Geffrard? He distinctly 
called that statement an absolute falsehood. 
He denied that there was any imploring of 
the people of the Eastern territory to be ad- 
mitted into the bosom of the mother coun- 
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try; and he added that in the circumstances | to take the necessary means of carrying it 
of the country it was utterly impossible that | into execution. Now, if there was a Cap- 
the free-will of the people could be known; | tain General in all the world whom he 
for General Santana had established the | should trust less than another for not 
reign of terror so entirely over them that | planting slavery again in San Domingo, 
“they,” to use General Geffrard’s own ex- | it would be the Captain General of Cuba 
pression, ‘‘trembling under it, could ma- | —that he should have absolute confidence 
nifest no free-will.” The decree stated | in him for extending the establishment of 
that the annexation of San Domingo had | slavery in that part of the Spanish domi- 
taken place, and the same decree went on |nions. He had no hesitation in saying 
to say— | that he regarded with the utmost possible 

“ Already the Spanish flag is flying under that | SUspicion this conduct of the Spanish Go- 
sky where the immortal Columbus had borne it, | vVernment ; and, recollecting their conduct 
with the Gospel in his hand, to plant that civili- | on the slave trade in the island of Cuba, 
zation the most glorious of all then known.” he was not in the least degree moved by 
Royal memories were proverbially short, | the disavowal of their intention to intro- 
and in this case the Royal memory of Spain | duce slavery into San Domingo, being per- 
was no exception to that rule; for had the | fectly convinced that they would re-esta- 
Spanish Government recollected their treat- | blish it there if they had any temptation 
ment of Columbus, they would have been | to do so. It was well known that Cuba 
ashamed to name the man whose immortal | had now been for years and years a re- 
services they requited bysending him home | fuge for the distressed nobles of the high- 
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in chains, which were struck off, no doubt, 
in deference to the popular indigna- 
tion, but which he demanded should be 
buried with him when a few years after- 
wards he died in absolute want. It was 
also a sample of short memory on the 
part of Spain that she referred to ‘the 
Gospel which he carried in his hand,” and 
which the Spanish Government had de- 
secrated by a series of constant ruthless 
persecutions. And as to the civiliza- 
tion which they bragged of having given 
to the New World, it was testified in their 
exterminating the natives by packs of 
bloodhounds. He observed that the de- 
cree said—‘ Slavery, the inevitable evil 
of the other colonics, is altogether unne- 
cessary for the cultivation of that fertile 
territory.” Was San Domingo more fer- 
tile than Cuba? Nothing of the kind. 
And it went on to add that ‘there is no 
intention of re-establishing slavery there.” 
He did not know what the intention of the 
Spanish Government might be. Perhaps 
there was no intention of establishing the 
slave trade when the Spanish Government 
bargained for a sum of money and en- 
gaged to put it down instead of extend- 
ing it. Nevertheless they had extended it. 
The means by which they announced their 
intention to carry on the Government of 
their new acquisition were not such as 
gave him any very great confidence in 
their want of intention to establish slavery 
there. For to whom did they entrust the 
execution of this decree? The execution 
of the decree of annexation was entrusted 
to the Captain General of Cuba, who was 
Lord Brougham 


| est rank at the Court of Madrid, when sunk 
|in poverty by their own extravagance and 
|loaded with debt, and who returned from 
| the colony in a year or two afterwards full 
of plunder, which plunder consisted of the 
| bribes paid to them for the evasion of the 
| abolition law and the introduction of slaves 
|in that island. 
| House in Committee; Bill reported, with- 
‘out Amendment; and to’be read 3° 7Zb- 
| morrow. 
House adjourned at half-past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 27, 1861. 


MrnvtEs,] Pustic Birts.—1° Jersey Court; Con- 
solidated Fund (£10,000,000), 
3° Tramways (Scotland), 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
COMMITTEE. FIRST NIGHT. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, in the first 
words I venture to address to the House, 
I would beg to call the attention of hon. 
| Members to the terms of the Motion of 
which I have given notice. They are— 





| That, whereas the embodiment of the principal 
| financial proposals of the Government in one Bill 
unduly increases the power of the Government 
over the taxation of this country, and the in- 


terests thereby affected, limits inconveniently the 
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action of this House, and would annul the well- 
ascertained function and privilege of the House 
of Lords, it be an instruction to the Committee to 
divide the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, so 
that each of the taxes to which it relates may be 
separately treated.” 

I gave notice of that Resolution, I trust, 
in no spirit of presumption. It would be 
ridiculous on my part to attempt to dic- 
tate on a constitutional question to the 
House; but I had no opportunity of giving 
notice of the Motion till the last day be- 
fore the recess; and I felt that my position 
as a humble but independent Member of 
the House required that I should in this 
notice give a clear expression to the objec- 
tions which:moved me as an independent 
Member of the House to take the course I 
do. It is not, however, my intention to 
submit to the consideration and decision 
of the House, either of the abstract pro- 
positions which are contained in this no- 
tice; although I firmly believe that each 
of these propositions is true —that the 
form of this Supply Bill tends to confer 
upon those who represent the power of 
the Crown in this House an undue con- 
trol over the taxation of the country ; 
and an undue influence over the interests 
thereby affected. Although I hold also that 
the form of the Bill limits inconveniently 
the action of this House; and although I 
further hold that if adopted this form of 
Supply Bill will annul the well ascertain- 
ed function and privilege of the House of 
Lords—a function and privilege the exer- 
cise of which was admitted to be rightful 
by a Committee of this House which was 
appointed last Session to consider this 
subject—I will now only submit for the 
decision of the House the operative part 
of the notice which stands in my name. 
I, therefore, now move— 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee 
to divide the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
so that each of the taxes to which it relates may 
be separately treated.” 

Sir, I am told that an impression has gone 
abroad that I am unduly intruding on the 
time of the House, and that the object of 
my Motion is unnecessarily to obstruct the 
progress of the Government business. I 
most emphatically disclaim the truth both 
of the one and the other of these imputa- 
tions; because the House will recollect 
that, although an attempt was made to 
discuss upon the second reading of this 
Bill the form in which as a Supply Bill it 
has been proposed by the Government; 
although an attempt was made to discuss 
the effect of that form upon the free and 
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legitimate action of this House, and upon 
the privileges of the House of Lords, that 
attempt was found to be utterly futile. 
For, as we proceeded, we were crossed in 
debate upon the constitutional question 
involved in the form of the Bill by dis- 
cussions on the several substantive pro- 
posals contained in the Bill; and, as each 
substantive proposal was different from 
the other, such was the confusion of the 
debate that no issue could be taken on the 
second reading of the Bill but a question 
of confidence in the Government who pro- 
posed it. This, then, is the first oecasion 
on which the questions arising out of the 
form of the Bill can, according to the rules 
and orders of the House, be distinctly 
submitted for our decision; and I most 
sincerely lament that, owing to the cir- 
cumstances in which the different parties 
in this House are placed, the subject has 
fallen into my hands, for I should not 
have undertaken so grave a task had it not 
appeared to me that it had fallen to 
my lot and to have becomeSmy duty to 
beg the House to consider the gravity 
of the questions which are involved in 
the form of the Bill proposed by the 
Government. Now, I think that what 
occurred on the second reading must have 
satisfied every hon. Member that, on that 
stage of a measure of this sort, including, 
in the present instance, as I hold unduly 
and improperly the imposition of the 
income tax, the repeal of the paper 
duty, and the imposition of the Customs 
duties upon tea and sugar, no distinct 
issue could have been taken on either of 
these matters of finance separately, but 
merely a vote of confidence or a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government, 
who are responsible for the form of the 
Bill. To raise that issue is not my ob- 
ject, and it ought not to be the object 
of the House to raise it; because the 
function and the privilege of the House 
of Commons has hitherto been to discuss 
and decide independently upon the dif- 
ferent items of taxation which the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown may submit to it 
for alteration, revision or imposition; and 
to do this apart from any consideration of 
confidence in the Government, who, al- 
though they are the representatives of the 
power of the Crown still in matters of 
taxation stand, after the proposal on the 
part of the Crown has once been made, 
simply in the position of Members of this 
Assembly, to which in this free country 
is delegated the high privilege, the great 
D2 [ First Night. 
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power and the duty of deciding what taxes | third readings. Now, if these various op- 
shall be levied upon the people. Sir, I | portunities for discussion and decision are 
know that I may be met by the allega- | to be held as useless; if any Member of 
tion that, owing to the fact that no tax the House is bold enough to assert that 
can be imposed except it be submitted to | the forms of this House, which have been 
this House in a preliminary Committee | declared by the highest constitutional au- 
of the whole House, and that in that Com- | thorities to be the means by which we 
mittee we have sufficient opportunity to | are chiefly able to guard the freedom of 
discuss separately the items of taxation | the subject, are no “longer of any value, 
which are brought before us by the re- | then he may consistently declare that 
presentatives of the Crown, and thatthe form of this Bill is what it ought 
the Resolutions to which we come after | to be, and that the more and the sooner 
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such discussions in that Committee ought 
to satisfy the people of this country that 
we have paid due attention to their 
interests. But there is one fact which 
utterly disproves that allegation, and 
that fact is this: that so little are the 
decisions which are taken in the preli- | 





we get rid of those useless forms the 
better. But where, I ask, is the bold 
man who will tell me that the forms of 
proceeding adopted by this House and by 
Parliament, as the necessary safeguards of 
the liberties of the people of this country, 
as the means by which we are able to 


minary Committee regarded as final, con- | bring our deliberations to such an issue as 
elusive, or satisfactory by those who shall best secure their welfare ; where, I 
framed the Orders of this House, that /|ask, is the bold man who will tell me 
when it is primarily decided that any | that these forms are useless, or that it is 
duty is to be lessened or diminished by a/| either right or safe practically to abolish 
Resolution of the House, and this decision | so many of them in the manner now pro- 
is communicated to the heads of the de-| posed? Sir, I believe that no person 
partment, who are entrusted with the ad- | will be bold enough to make such an 
ministration of the tax, upon the Resolu- | assertion; and I say this fearlessly, al- 
tion being reported a bond is taken from | though I am aware that, upon this sub- 





every importing merchant or other person 
dealing in the article so taxed, which, in 
case Parliament should not adhere to its 
first determination, binds those who avail 
themselves of the remission of duty to pay 
the difference on the final adjustment of 
the law. Now, I think that that one fact 
is sufficient to prove, that, according to 
the practice of the Constitution, the House 
of Commons ought not to be satisfied with 
a single opportunity of deciding what shall 
be the taxation for the year. Well, Sir, 
how stands the matter? According to the 
usual practice of the House for many 
years up to this year, the substance of this 
Bill—the proposals made on the part of the 
Crown in this Bill—would have been 
divided into three bills instead of being 
consolidated into one. And what is the 
difference which that makes in the treat- 
ment of these matters by the House. Why, 
that according to the form of this Supply 
Bill we have only one first reading, one 
second reading, one Committee, one con- 
sideration on Report, and one third reading 
of one Bill, whereas we ought to have three 
Bills, three first readings, three second read- 
ings, three Committees on the Bill, three 
considerations on Report—if there were any 
Amendment in Committee—and further, 
three opportunities for discussion on three 
Mr, Newdegate 





ject, "T am opposed to the opinion which 
is entertained by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge. I lament that I differ from him, 
but I must say that it was with astonish- 
ment I learnt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who represents the University of 
Cambridge, and who stands high amongst 
the constitutional authorities of this House, 
was the author of two recommendations, 
neither of which were adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Tax Bills over which he pre- 
sided ; one of these proposals recommend- 
ed a departure from the form which our 
taxation has assumed owing to the bur- 
then of the debt, and the constant and 
enlarged requirements of the public estab- 
lishments, and would have suddenly ren- 
dered a great portion of our taxation annual, 
and therefore precarious. And, then, how 
did the right hon. Gentleman propose that 
we should consider the questions involved 
in the annual repeal or continuance of this 
vast mass of taxation? Why, by means 
of a Supply Bill, to be framed upon the 
model of the present; which would debar 
us enormously from the opportunities of 
free discussion, by limiting the time that 
we should have allotted to us for delibera- 
tion. By this system the Government of 
the day gain all the power that the 
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House lose by the curtailment of its op- 
portunities not only for deliberation but 
for decision upon the questions involved 
in this consolidated financial scheme. I 
do not know whether the House is yet 
conscious of the enormous power which 
we are granting to the Crown by this 
Bill. It may seem a bold assertion, but it 
is the fact, and I beg the House to con- 
sider it, that you not only by this Bill 
abandon four stages at least upon which 
you might consider the propositions includ- 
ed in this Bill, but you render the de- 
cision that’ might be taken on the first 
reading, on the second reading, and on 
the third reading of the consolidated Bill, 
a decision not with respect to any one 
particular item of the taxation with which 
it deals, but a decision with respect to the 
confidence which the House may repose in 
the Government of the day. Clearly, Sir, 
that enables the Government of the day to 
appeal to every supporter, to appeal to the 
whole House for support, not merely upon 
the matters contained in the Bill, but upon 
the general issue; whether, not only in 
this respect, but in other respects the Go- 
vernment are worthy of the confidence of 
the House and the country. This form of 
Supply Bill goes far towards defeating the 
power of the House to deal practically 
and independently with the subject of 
taxation. That, Sir, is the fact. When 
the Bill has once been introduced we are 
limited to one single opportunity—if no 
Amendment is made in Committee on 
the Bill—the opportuaity in Committee, 
of considering in detail subject matter 
which, according to the usual practice of 
this House up to the present year would 
have been divided into three Bills, in- 
stead of being included in one. Sir, I 
regard this as a most mischievous infringe- 
ment upon the freedom and upon the 
power of this House. We may, indeed, 
be told, as we have been told already, that 
it will be for the convenience of trade, for 
the convenience of the interests affected, 
that the several financial proposals of the 
Government should be consolidated in one 
Bill. And how does the matter stand? 
Are all those interests the same? Are all 
to be affected alike by these different pro- 
posals, some for the imposition, some for 
reduction, and some for the repeal of taxes? 
Why, it is obvious that the interests af- 
fected, are affected, not only differently by 
the mode in which you propose to deal 
with the taxation to which they are sub- 
jected; but, being different in their cir- 
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cumstances, they require, some of them, 
for their convenience the immediate con- 
firmation by law of the proposed changes. 
While with regard to others it is essential 
that there should be postponement until 
those concerned have had an opportunity 
of considering the matter and instructing 
their representatives what changes they 
conceive will be for their advantage; what 
form of imposition will be the least one- 
rous, and what period will be the most 
convenient for the proposed changes to 
take effect. Why, only last year it was 
made sufficiently obvious upon the Stamp 
Duties Bill that, if you would consult 
the interests of trade by the manner in 
which you deal with taxation, you should 
treat every tax separately according to its 
merits and the effect which the change of 
it is likely to have upon the particular in- 
terests concerned; and I say that if you 
are to consider the interests of trade, as 
it has been the practice of the House of 
Commons to do, and as I hope it will 
continue to be the practice of the House, 
I say if you are to consult the interests of 
trade you will by sanctioning the proposal 
which I now submit to the House be en- 
abled to consider severally, as we did last 
year, the various interests which are af- 
fected by the different matters of taxation 
included in this Bill, otherwise you can 
scarcely do so. Sir, I feel that as this 
question is not taken up by the leaders of 
the Opposition in this House, it is a ques- 
tion that ought to be raised by the inde- 
pendent Members on the other side of the 
House. J have been a Member of this 
House for some time, and in former years 
I have known no hon. Members s0 averse 
to any undue increase of the power of the 
Crown over taxation, no hon. Members so 
careful that taxation should be considered 
with due reference to the various interests 
affected thereby, as hon. Members, who 
hold advanced liberal opinions. But on 
the present occasion we know that there 
is one question involved in this Consolida- 
tion Bill which so entirely absorbs the at- 
tention of the leaders of that party, and 
that the reins of party organization on the 
other side of the House below the gang- 
way have been drawn so tight, and that 
their new discipline is so severe, that, 
whatever their private opinions may be 
upon the merits of the grave question now 
at issue, we can scarcely hope for more 
than their silent votes, even if the subject 
attracts their notice sufficiently to induce 
them to vote at all. The authority and 
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practice of Mr. Pitt have been adduced in | that precedent, then, in justification of the 
support of consolidating the financial pro- | form of the present Bill, is perfectly ab- 
posals of the Government in one Bill. The jsurd. The action of the House at that 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle | time was by the universal consent of Mr. 
has adverted to the precedents afforded by | Burke, of Mr. Fox, of Mr. Sheridan; of 
the great measure of 1787, and by the fi- ; the Opposition, and of the independent 
nancial dispositions made under the Act of | Members, that the House virtually sus- 
Union in the year 1800; and I admit that | pended the standing orders in order to 
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the financial arrangements of those years 
were so remarkable that they may well 
be cited as marking peculiar epochs in the 
financial history of this country. What 
were the circumstances of 1787? I have, 
Sir, by me here an account of the discus- 
sions which took place in that memorable 
debate given by Bishop Tomline in his 
Life of Pitt; and, with the permission of 
the House, I will read a short extract from 
it. It states that “Mr. Pitt further pro- 
posed that,” instead of keeping separate 
and distinct funds as at present—(this was 
1787)— 

“The produce of all taxation whatever should 
form one general fund, to be called the Consoli- 
dated Fund, out of which the public creditors of 
every description were to be paid, and the surplus 
of which was to be applicable, under the direction 
of Parliament, to the service of the current 
year.” 

Why, Sir, any one who refers to his- 
tory will find that previous to that year 
the different taxes were held separately 
by a vast variety of independent func- 
tionaries ; were collected separately, and 
were charged separately, with the debt 
of this country, under its then various de- 
nominations; that nothing could exceed 
the minute division and attendant confusion 
of that system, and that when Mr. Pitt un- 
dertook to introduce the great measure of 
that year, not only did he propose to deal 
with the whole taxation of the country, 
but he proposed to deal with the whole 
manner of appropriating the produce of 
the taxation, and in the same measure he 
included the provisions necessary, so far as 
the action of this House was concerned, 
for the ratification of a treaty with France. 
That was, indeed, a financial Resolution. 
It was a vast operation in finance ; and its 
vastness may be proved by this one fact, 
that in order to carry into effect the pro- 
posals which he then made, Mr. Pitt was 
obliged to submit to the consideration of, 
and to carry through, this House not three 
Resolutions such as those upon which the 
present Bill is founded, but 3,000 Reso- 
lutions; and I put it to the common sense 
of the House whether it was practicable 
for any Minister to carry through Parlia- 
ment in one Session 3,000 Bills. To cite 
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| effect a vast financial revolution fraught 
with the most happy consequences, involv- 
| ing changes unparalleled in the financial 
history of the country. Irepeat, that it is 
| ridiculous to cite such a precedent as that 
for the action year by year of this House 
in dealing annually with the taxation of 
the country. Sir, every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not a Mr. Pitt; and, 
until we are secure of an annual suc- 
cession of Mr. Pitts, I protest against our 
attempting annually to copy the form of 
procedure adopted on the occasion to 
which I have referred in order to effect 
that vast financial revolution; were the 
House annually to follow that precedent 
we should be inflicting upon the country 
the uncertainty which is entailed by the 
adoption of revolutionary principles in fi- 
nance. Well, Sir, what is the other pre- 
cedent afforded by the practice of Mr. Pitt, 
which the right hon. Gentleman has cited ? 
The operation of 1787 included a treaty 
with a foreign Power; and so far as that 
goes I would observe that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were really a disciple of Mr. Pitt, he 
ought last year, not this year, to have 
adopted the precedent of 1787. But, Sir, 
I was about to advert to the circumstances 
of the year 1800, and the Act of Union. 
That involved not only a financial but a 
political revolution. Are we annually to 
act upon the precedent afforded by the 
measures which were necessary to consoli- 
date the Parliaments of two nations, which 
had, theretofore, governed independently 
two distinct nations combined in alle- 
giance under one Sovereign? Are we to 
avoid our usual practice and adopt the 
system which was necessary in the year 
{ 1800 to consolidate the finances which had 
previously been under the control of two 
independent Parliaments? On the con- 
trary, I hold that no precedent established 
by Mr. Pitt shows that he approved of 
any such invasion of the general custom 
of Parliament and of the Orders of the 
House of Commons as would be involved 
by our annually following as a precedent 
the exceptional action which he found 
necessary first in 1787, and again in 1800, 
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I shall not go further into precedents. [| 


will now address myself, humbly address 


myself, to the common sense and common | 
knowledge of the House; for I believe | 
that, in the financial history of this House | 


and of this country, you may find a pre- 


cedent for almost anything. At times this | 


House has been fawningly subservient to 
the Crown. At times this House has re- 
stricted the action of the Crown through 
the financial operations which were always 
its peculiar privilege. At times this House 
has been obsequious to the House of Lords. 
At other times, finding that the power of 
the Crown was unduly combined with the 
power of the House of Lords to inflict an 
oppression through taxation upon the peo- 
ple of the country, as in the time of the 
Stuarts, this House has resisted the power 
of the House of Lords, but in resisting 
the power of the House of Lords it duly 
limited the power of the Crown in mat- 
ters of taxation which by the present Bill 
you are vastly extending to the prejudice, 
I say, not only of the privileges of this 
House but to the prejudice of the freedom 
of the people. It is common to say, and 
common to think, that because the power 
of the Crown is exercised by Ministers in 
this House that, therefore, the powers of 
the Crown and the powers of the House of 
Commons are identical. Sir, that is not 
the fact. Although the power of the 
Crown in matters of taxation has been 
separated almost entirely from the per- 
sonal will of the Sovereign, the power of 
the Crown is still very great and totally 
distinct from the powers of this House. 
No taxation can be originated except 
it be suggested by the representatives 
of the Crown. No tax can become law 
but by the assent of the Crown. There- 
fore, at the beginning and at the end of 
each financial operation, the power of the 
Crown comes in. ‘True, the Ministers 
who exercise this power now sit in this 
House. But are they only financial Mi- 
nisters? Are they not invested with vast 
and increasing patronage which day by 


day by an increase corresponding to the | 


increase of the public expenditure is ex- 
tending its ramifications, not amongst the 
aristocracy, as has been held by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, but into the 
middle classes, reaching the administra- 
tion of our local affairs, controlling the 
free system of self-government which has 
been our boast, and year by year encroach- 
ing upon the liberties which our forefathers 
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are we, the representatives of the people 
of England, in these days of struggle for 
constitutional freedom against despotism, 
which is raging throughout the world, 
when the cause of constitutional freedom 


is further imperilled by the present dis- 


turbances in America—are we about to 
make over to the representatives of the 
Crown each year a share of power over 
the taxation of the people, which no House 
of Commons has ever habitually entrusted 
to the representatives of the Crown, whe- 
ther they sat within these walls or else- 
where? That, Sir, is what we are asked 
to do by this Bill; and, it is my strong feel- 
ing that not only is it wrong to do this 
now, but that we are likely to establish a 
precedent which may be used hereafter 
to control this House, to damage and to 
lessen the freedom of the people, and to 
impair our power of resistance against 
aggression, to an extent which Iam happy 
to say, has not for centuries been suffered 
by the free people of this country. Hon. 
Members opposite may hope that, on the 
present occasion, having what they deem 
to be a popular, but a very minor object 
to accomplish, they will be able to cloak 
before the face of the public the true 
nature of the action they are now taking. 
But, I warn them that it ill becomes the 
advanced liberal party of this country to 
invest the Crown, not the Ministers of the 
day only, but by establishing this prece- 
dent, the Ministers of the Crown, whoever 
they may be hereafter, with a control 
over the taxation of the country, which it 
is the especial function of this House to 
guard and toregulate. I confidently assert, 
taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, that there is no precedent in the annals 
of this House for the last century and a half, 
which can fairly be adduced to justify the 
course we are now invited to adopt. It is 
because I entertain this feeeling strongly, 
and because I feel that the exceptional 
practice of Mr. Pitt has been cited with- 
out due warrant and without just applica- 


ition, that I as a very humble but inde- 


pendent Member of this House venture to 
suggest, not in a party sense, for I am 
afraid that party organization on this 
side of the House will be used against 
me, that this is a matter on which the 
House should not lightly give its decision, 
at all events, not without some assurance 
and security that the form of the Supply 
Bill, which we are now asked to consider, 
shall not be held the type of future Sup- 


won, and which we have inherited. And, | ply Bills, and that we shall not hereafter 
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be asked to grant to the representatives of 
the Crown a power which the House of 
Commons has never habitually conceded. 
The circumstances of the present day upon 
the Continent of Europe are such, as I 
should think must direct the attention of 
the House to this subject. Austria has 
opened her Parliament, and of what does 
Hungary complain? She says, ‘‘ You have 
given us a Parliament, but you have not 
given the representatives of our nation 
power over taxation ;” and nothing can be 
abler than the mode in which that fact, 
and the consequences, to be apprehended 
from it, have been brought before the 
Hungarian Parliament in the statesman- 
like speech of M. Deak. Then, what is 
the history of Poland? That was formerly 
an elective monarchy, to the action, and 
to the failings, and to the dangers of which 
form of government you are assimilating 
the Constitution of this country. Vast 
patronage, and great power were collected 
in the hands of the Sovereign of Poland 
who was elected. What has been the 
history? what the real cause of the loss 
of freedom by Poland? Why, that or- 
ganized agitation stimulated faction, stimu- 
lated a struggle between the various ele- 
ments of the State, each striving to obtain 
the ascendancy. It was not originally fo- 
reign invasion, but these internal struggles 
which invited foreign intervention and 
thus eventually proved fatal to the free- 
dom and independence of Poland. Again, 
what is the history of Venice? In the 
hands of the Doge, an elective Sovereign, 
was saposed vast power. What did that 
lead to? To perpetual struggles of faction 
for possession of the supreme power of the 
State until at last the liberties of Venice 
were virtually lost. And what do we 
see this very day in the United States of 
America? We have seen a gradual in- 
crease of power by patronage collected 
into the hands of the President. And 
what is the condition of the United States? 
Why it is avowed that corruption has 
spread widely throughout the Republic; 
and that the removal from office of vast 
bodies of officials at the sole will of the 
changing — the ever-changing executive 
power has shaken its institutions, until 
at last we see them unable to control the 
several parties, the differing elements of 
the State, until we see a division and a 
separation of the great republic. If you 
adopt this system, and in addition to the 
increased patronage which has been al- 
lotted to the Crown you impart to it 
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increased power over taxation also; you 
will give a stimulus to the struggles of 
party, an incitement to ambitious men 
to grasp this power, and an inducement 
to subordinates to assist them in their 
object, that will drive to utter insanity 
the party struggles of this House, and 
centre them upon—what? Why, upon 
questions of finance. Are we, then, to 
countenance a system of annual financial 
revolution? Are we to enter upon avast 
and an unlimited game of “ Beggar my 
neighbour?’ Are we to merge all consi- 
derations in the choice of Ministers in this 
one point. Who is to be trusted; who is 
to be feared in matters affecting the pri- 
vate property of individuals; what Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be least dan- 
gerous in the administration of this vast 
power which we shall have granted to him, 
as the representative of the Crown, over 
the taxation of the country and the inte- 
rests thereby affected? Sir, it appears to me 
that, if we have had reason to lament the 
exacerbation of party struggles hitherto ; 
if we have had reason to lament the short 
duration of Ministries, by this system we 
are incurring the danger of still further 
exacerbation of party struggle, and are 
entailing upon this country the probabi- 
lity of still more frequent changes of Go- 
vernment; I do hope that the House 
will consider it unbecoming for the rea- 
sons I have ventured to state, thus to aban- 
don, in favour of the representatives of the 
Crown, an amount of power over the tax- 
ation of this country, which has never 
hitherto been habitually conceded by Par- 
liament. Sir, I am unwilling longer to 
detain the House. Nothing but a strong 
sense of duty would have induced me to 
bring this question under its notice. What 
I ask the House to do is this, not to im- 
peril its own dignity, not to limit its own 
freedom, not to abandon its peculiar duties 
by sanctioning this form of Supply Bill for 
an object, which I hold to be totally in- 
consistent with the dignity of this House. 
For that object is simply this, by an un- 
worthy stratagem, to cripple the House of 
Lords in the exercise of a function and 
a privilege—their exercise of which, their 
right to which, and their occasional use of 
which, we only last Session sanctioned by 
the solemn resolutions of this House. Now, 
I have no right, and I have no wish to 
become the feeble advocate of the House 
of Lords. They have their privileges, and 
I think they will show this House that 
they can guard them; for if this House 
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should resort to stratagem in order to oust 
them of their rights, they have means by 
the use of which, whilst avoiding the ex- 
treme issue, that you wish to thrust upon 
them, they will be able effectually to 
guard the freedom, which is as dear to 
them as is the freedom of this House to 
ourselves. The object of this statagem, of 
the measure now before us, is to compel 
the House of Lords, who cannot alter but 
may reject, to accept the Bill, knowing 
that it might be dangerous for them to 
reject the whole of the financial proposi- 
tions of the year ; and by this stratagem it 
is hoped that the free exercise of the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords upon one item of 
taxation, will be so crippled and so cramped 
that they may, not out of consideration for, 
or from good will towards this House, but 
on compulsion, slip through a financial 
change, of which it is possible they may 
disapprove. I ask whether the circum- 
stances of the present time, whether the 
position of the House of Lords, whether 
anything in the conduct of the House of 
Lords can justify our attacking them, not 
openly by passing a Bill for the repeal of the 
paper duty, as a separate measure, and tell- 
ing them that that is the will of the House 
of Commons, but by such an unworthy 
stratagem? Is there, I say, anything in 
their conduct which can justify such a pro- 
ceeding? By Resolutions of this House 
we have, I maintain, sanctioned the action 
of the House of Lords last year in reject- 
ing the Bill for the repeal of the paper 
duty. And we know another thing. We 
know that their decision was thoroughly 
in accordance with public opinion. And 
in this House we know yet another 
thing. We know that it was in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the independent Members, who 
voted on the third reading of that Bill; 
for the majority which carried that Bill 
to the IIouse of Lords was only nine, and 
we know that the Government can com- 
mand forty votes in this House. I con- 
tend, therefore, that it is a misrepre- 
sentation to say that the House of Lords 
rejected a Money Bill which was passed by 
the independent majority of this House. 
The truth is this: the House of Lords dif- 
fered from the Financial Minister of the day 
upon the propriety of abandoning about a 
million of taxation when there was a de- 
ficiency. And, Sir, I believe that if the 
Members of this House could even now 
be polled by their consciences, it would be 
found that the vast majority of them re- 
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joiced to see the House of Lords extend a 
safeguard over the credit of this country, 
which the independent Members of this 
House had been overborne in seeking to ex- 
tend over it by the power of the Govern- 
ment on the last division of this House 
with respect to the paper duty. That, Sir, 
is my firm belief; and I, for one, would 
humbly beseech the House to retain its 
power ; at all events to assert its rights, and 
not to suffer itself to be crippled by this 
form of Supply Bill; but to assert, I hope, 
finally, that it will not be betrayed into 
attacking the House of Lords by an un- 
worthy stratagem, when we have no rea- 
son to believe, but, on the contrary, have 
every reason not to believe, that the House 
of Lords would, in defiance of our deci- 
sion, summarily reject a Bill for the repeal 
of the paper duty, if that Bill passed 
through this House in accordance with 
our usual and long-tried practice, and 
were thus formally submitted for their 
free and independent judgment. I beg to 
move— 

** That it be an instruction to the Committee 
te divide the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
so that each of the taxes to which it relates may 
be separately treated.” 


Mr. SPOONER seconded the Motion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think that the few moments 
of silence which have passed since the hon. 
Member (Mr. Newdegate) sat down may 
fairly be construed as an indication that 
the House conceives that this subject had 
already been thoroughly discussed. Not, 
indeed, from any disrespect to the hon. 
Gentleman—for the manner in which he 
has stated his argument is worthy of all 
attention—but simply from the respect 
which I am bound to pay to the time and 
convenience of the House, I do not pro- 
pose to repeat in any extended statement 
the considerations that have been laid be- 
fore the Hoase on prior occasions, in which 
the importance of the subject justified our 
entering upon it to almost any degree. 
Sir, I do not think that the hon. Member has 
succeeded—nor did I think that any one 
could have succeeded—in presenting what 
is at once new and material, in the view of 
this question, from the point at which he 
himself regards it. However, I observe 
that he has treated it in a great degree with 
reference to the injury which he thinks 
the present form of proceeding is likely to 
inflict upon the powers of this House in the 
discussion of a financial measure. Well, 
Sir, I admit that we have not heard so 
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much said upon that aspect of the case in | 
former debates as upon its other aspects ; | 
but I must say that I think the reason why | 
we have not had so much said of it is, that | 
that department of the question is, in the 
seuse in which the hon. Member regards it, 
entirely hopeless and incapable of yielding 
any useful result. When the Government 
introduces its financial measures in separate 
Bills, it has the power of separating them 
by any interval of time whatever. It may 
ask the House to dispose of one Bill before 
it gives the House the opportunity of 
passing any vote upon another. Surely the 
hon. Member will not maintain that that 
arrangement is favourable to the power 
and freedom of this House. Well, Sir, in 
introducing the measure now before the 
House, one of the points on which we 
relied was this—that experimentally and 
practically, in the course of the debates of 
last year, Gentlemen opposite found them- 
selves, I may say, compelled, by considera- 
tions of practical convenience, to combine 
together in one Motion what were not com- 
prised at that period in one Bill—namely, 
the two rival propositions, as they then 
were, with respect to the paper duty and 
the income tax. And surely there cannot 
be a clearer practical proof of the con- 
venience to the House in the combination 
of these proposals in one Bill than the fact 
that when they were not combined in one 
Bill it was only found necessary, by a pro- 
ceeding which was, perhaps, somewhat irre- 
gular in strict Parliamentary usage, though 
it was commended by good sense and con- 
venience, to present them in combination 
to the notice and discussion of this House? 
The hon. Member says that the House has 
but one opportunity, in consequence of this 
mode of proceeding, of considering these 
several questions. Sir, I never heard a 
statement that appeared to me to be more 
erroneous. The House has in the first 
place an opportunity of considering— 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose for the pur- 
pose apparently of explaining; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeding 
with his address without giving way; and 
Mr. Newpreate nevertheless attempting 
to gain a hearing, and cries of ‘‘Order”’ 
arising— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was the 
rule of the debate that the Member ad- 
dressing the House was in possession of 
the House, and need not give way unless 
it was his pleasure to do so. Any hon. 
Member desiring to make an explanation 
would be allowed the opportunity of doing 
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so after the Member who was speaking had 
resumed his seat. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER: If I had been stating anything 
that was in the slightest degree a matter 
of feeling or reproach to the hon. Member, 
I would willingly have given way; but I 
was pointing out how entirely erroneous 
his statement was, and what are the op- 
portunities, according to the present form 
of debate, that are enjoyed by the House 
of considering the financial measures of 
the Government. The first effect of our 
proceedings is, that, whereas, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, we should have had 
no preliminary Committee whatever on 
the Paper Duties Bill—and the Motion for 
leave to introduce the Bill would only 
have given the House the limited oppor- 
tunities of speaking which are accorded 
when the House sits as a House—we had 
the opportunity of discussing in Com- 
mittee the Resolution for the repeal of the 
paper duties. The next opportunity of 
discussing the whole of these subjects se- 
parately and individualiy was upon the 
Report of the Resolutions, when again 
each of them was separately and distinctly 
brought before the House. The first read- 
ing of the Bill I will not mention, because 
that is the stage when, with the fewest 
exceptions, no Motion is made. We then 
come to the second reading; and I believe 
that by the practice of the House in recent 
years it would have been perfectly com- 
petent to any Gentleman on the second 
reading of the Bill—if he objected to the 
measure as a whole—to have opposed it 
as a whole, or to have opposed such a par- 
ticular feature of the Bill as he might 
have thought open to reprehension. Then 
we come to the Committee on the Bill; 
and there is another occasion in which the 
fullest and largest liberty is afforded to any 
one of discussing every proposition sepa- 
rately. We then have the Report from 
the Committee when, likewise, a similar 
opportunity, as far as it can be enjoyed by 
the House, is enjoyed of dealing separately 
with each portion of the Bill. And if the 
hon. Member thinks that these five stages 
are insufficient for the discussion five times 
over of any point contained in the Bill, it 
is then open to him, consistently with the 
forms of the House, to move the recom- 
mitment of the Bill, for the purpose of 
satisfying what still remains unsatisfied 
of his appetite for discussion; and that 
Motion for the re-commitment of the Bill 
may, I believe, be repeated and accepted 
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by the Honse as offen as Members may 
deem fit. So then, I think, the hon. Gen- 
tleman, if I gather his argument aright, 
has entirely failed in showing that there 
is any abridgment of the real privileges 
and powers of the House in the form of 
proceeding that the Government has adopt- 
ed. I affirm with confidence, on the other 
hand, that there is a great extension of 
that power and liberty of discussion; be- 
cause, in fact, the repeal of the duty is 
presented to them in the form of pre- 
liminary Resolutions, and in immediate 
connection with all those other propo- 
sitions to which, upon this occasion, it 
has a natural relation. The hon. Gentle- 
man says, indeed, “‘ There was the case 
of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt combined various 
matters in one Bill, but then that was a 
different affair, for he had three thousand 
Resolutions instead of three.” The hon. 
Member places himself in this predica- 
ment, that he objects to our joining to- 
gether three Resolutions in a Bill; but if 
we brought forward three thousand Reso- 
lutions then he would have no objection. 
Then, he contends, we should be com- 
pletely sheltered by the example of Mr. 
Pitt, to whom, however, he to-night ac- 
corded the very questionable praise that 
he proposed a measure of revolutionary 
finance. The hon. Gentleman has referred 
also to the aspect of this measure as a 
defence of the privileges of this House, 
and as a vindication of the sole and exclu- 
sive right of the House to deal with mat- 
ters of Supply, and to adjust the revenue 
and charges of the year. I do not know 
on what account the hon. Gentleman calls 
this an “‘ unworthy stratagem.” It is a 
proceeding perfectly consistent with pre- 
cedent, and a proceeding entirely conform- 
able to the principles of the Constitution 
as they bear upon the powers of this 
House—it is a proceeding with regard to 
which there has been no suppression or 
concealment practised. We have desired 
to do that which should indicate the joint 
purpose with which the proposal was 
made, and at the same time we have de- 
sired to avoid doing that which would 
give an offensive aspect to the proposal. 
If that proposal be made to carry an offen- 
sive aspect, I must say it appears to me 
it is a great deal more owing to the hon. 
Member and to others who have treated it 
as a measure aimed at the privileges of the 
House of Lords than to anything said or 
done by the Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber has again fallen into an error which I 
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hoped would have heen avoided after the 
discussions we have had. He said that 
the House of Lords may not alter a Money 
Bill, but may reject it. I should like to 
know where it is that the hon. Member 
has learned that the House of Lords are 
possessed of a power of rejecting in any 
senge in which they are not possessed of a 
power of alteration. No doubt you may 
quote the dicta of important persons in 
the House of Lords; but the dictum of a 
Member of the House of Lords does not 
bind the House of Lords; and by no pro- 
ceeding has that House ever surrendered, 
as far as I know, the right of altering a 
Bill, even though it touch a matter of fi- 
nance. If I might say for my own part, 
though anxious to vindicate the privileges 
of this House against the House of Lords 
where need may arise, yet I think that 
the House of Lords is right and wise in 
avoiding any formal surrender of the power 
even of amendment in cases where it might 





think it justifiable even to amend a Bill 
| relating to finance. The privileges of the 
two Houses of Parliament, from their na- 
| ture, are best maintained by the good sense 
and wisdom of the two Houses in putting 
| them into action from time to time, and I 
do not think that any advantage would be 
gained by a surrender which, at any rate, 
the hon. Member is e..tirely in error in 
supposing has been made. I shall not 
enter further into a discussion of this pro- 
posal, except to observe that nothing could 
be more inconsistent—indeed I might say 
| ludicrous—than the adoption of the Mo- 
|} tion the hon. Member has proposed, in 
order to prevent what he calls—in a phrase 
which I should like to challenge were I 
before the Civil Service Commission in- 
stead of in the House of Commons— 
“the embodiment of the principal finan- 
cial proposals of the Government in one 
Bill.” The effect of this proposal would 
be that we should have five Bills at least 
—perhaps a good many more—one for the 
| income tax, one for tea, one for sugar, one 
for chicory, and one for paper. In point 
of fact, the hon. Member would lead us to 
a mode of proceeding which is as entirely 
without precedent in the financial pro- 
ceedings of the House, as it is, I think, 
without foundation in reason, or in the 
convenience of the House, or in the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and the practice 
of Parliament. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend—if he would permit 
him to call him so—was mistaken in the 
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manner in which he accounted for the} disinclination of its Members to throw 
momentary silence which followed the| into a state of confusion the finances of 
speech of his hon. Colleague. At the| the country. No doubt, the House of 
conclusion of that address the House natu- | Commons had the sole right to originate 
rally remained silent, expecting that the | taxes; but when a tax was once imposed 
right hon. Gentleman would get up to| its maintenance or remission affected the 
answer a speech which it fell peculiarly | credit of the country, of which the House 
to him to answer. But no real answer | of Lords was bound to take care as much 
had, as he believed, been given to it by | as was the House of Commons. For these 
the right hon. Gentleman. It was true | reasons he should support the Motion of 
as the right hon. Gentleman said that} his hon. Colleague. 

the House of Lords had the power of al-| Mr. HORSMAN regretted that he found 
tering a money Bill. That was so no| himself compelled to vote against the Mo- 
doubt; but at the same time they all knew | tion of his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. New- 
that the House of Commons always re-/|degate), because there was much ir his 
jected money Bills which had been so al-| speech and still more in the meaning of 
tered ; and the limitation of the powers of | his Motion as a condemnation of the form 
the House of Lords in that case was as|in which this Bill was presented to the 
effective as if it had been laid down in| House with which he agreed. But he 
express words. He would not upon that | must say that he concurred with the Chan- 
occasion enter into a consideration of the } cellor of the Exchequer, that after the dis- 
general question at issue. He only rose for | cussions which had taken place upon this 
the purpose of calling the attention of the | subject this Motion was inconvenient in 
House to one very peculiar circumstance | form, and would affirm a principle which 
in the course which had been adopted by | was most inaccurate. If the hon. Gentle- 
the Government. Could the right hon. | man desired to take any issue upon this 
Gentleman cite any case in which a Sup- | subject he ought to have taken it upon the 
ply Bill, thrown out by the House of} Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
Lords in one Session, had been brought | for Sligo (Mr. Macdonogh). Upon that 
in during the following Session, not by | Motion there were two nights’ discussions 
itself, but coupled with another most im-| without a division; and it was too late 
portant measure, which would prevent the | now to raise this technical difficulty. 
Lords from fully and freely exercising one | When he saw the Amendment upon the 
of their undoubted privileges? The pro-| paper he thought that it would occasion 
posal to repeal the paper duty was at pre- | much embarrassment to many Members 
sent accompanied by another most impor-| who agreed with the hon. Member for 
tant measure; and under those circum-| Warwickshire, and that embarrassment 
stances, much as the House of Lords might | would be increased by the change which 
object to that proposal, they might feel it | had since been made in its terms. It was 
inexpedient to insist on its rejection. He | always inconvenient to raise a question by 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman | an abstract Resolution ; but they were now 
would have acted far better if he had fol-|to vote upon the last two lines of the 
lowed the precedent of last year, and sent | Motion only. But they could not sepa- 
up to the House of Lords the same Bill | rate those lines from the preamble which 
which had been sent up to them upon that | had been withdrawn. Although they were 
occasion. That was the view which he | merely to say that it should be an Instruc- 
took of the question which had been raised | tion to the Committee to divide the Bill, 
by the Motion of his hon. Colleague; and | they could not separate that Instruction 
he earnestly hoped that the House would | from the reasons which had been given 
not be misled by the stratagem of the right | for its adoption. Those reasons affirmed 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex-|a much larger principle than the House 
chequer, but would insist that the proposal | was at that moment ready to entertain. 
for the repeal of the paper duty should be | He himself objected to the form of this 
left to be decided by the House of Lords | Bill, because it was an undeserved rebuke 
upon its own special merits. It could not | to the proceedings of the House of Lords 
be said hereafter that the measure, as it| last year; because it was a “tack” to a 
stood, had been passed “ with the consent of | Bill of this y@ar of one which had been 
the House of Lords,” for it might fairly be | rejected by the other House last Session, 
supposed that it had received the sanction | and because it combined two Bills which, 
of that House solely in consequence of the | although they both came under the gene- 

Mr. Spooner 
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ral description of Money Bills, were, in | dealing with the financial proposals of the 
reality, measures of totally opposite cha- | Government in the same manner in which 
racters. The Amendment passed by all | they were treated last year. 

these objections, and, as originally drawn,| Mz. KNIGHTLEY said, he wished to 
asked the House tomake a declaration which | state the reasons why he could not vote 
would have been applicable to all future for the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
years, even though no circumstances such |Member for North Warwickshire. For 
as those of last year existed to render it | the reasons stated by the hon. Member for 
desirable that it should be acted upon. If! Stroud, he did not think it expedient at 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- | | the present moment to bring forward any 
posed to declare by the preamble of his Motion. He thought that if his hon. 
Bill that it was desirable that in all future | Friend wished to raise a discussion on the 
years all financial proposals should be in- | particular merits of the proposal for the 
cluded in a single Bill, many of those who | repeal of the paper duty he ought to allow 
would support the Bill would have object- | the Bill to go into Committee, when he 
ed to such a declaration; and he thought | | could have brought forward a Motion di- 
that it would be equally unwise to declare | rected to that particular subject; and if 
that in future years it was inexpedient | ‘his hon. Friend did not approve the form 
that all measures of finance should be in- in which the Bill came out of Committee, 
cluded in one Bill. They all agreed that|he could have moved its recommitment, 
the relations of the two Houses of Parlia-|In the main principle embodied in the 
ment with each other, and theirrights and | Motion, however, he thoroughly agreed, 
privileges, could not be defined by any jand the junior Member for North War- 
strict rule of law, but must be left to the | wickshire—if he might employ the term 
discretion of the Houses. All questions | —had taken the strong ground of argu- 
as to disputed rights and privileges had|ment when he said that in the whole 
hitherto been settled by compromises. His | course of Parliamentary history there had 
objection to the Amendment was that it | been no precedent for a measure rejected 
would afford a fallacious indication of the | by the House of Lords in one year being 
opinion of the House, as many who agreed | reintroduced in a Bili of Supply in another 
with the view entertained by the “hon. | |year. This was an important fact, and at 
Member would be unable to vote for his | the proper moment he should give his 
Amendment. As the subject had already | vote against the object contemplated by 
been so largely debated, it would not only | the Government, which was unquestion- 
be more convenient to the House, but | ably to insult the House of Lords, and to 
would, he thought, tend more directly to; coerce them to pass a measure which, if 
attain the object which the hon. Member | considered solely on its own merits, they 
had in view, if he refrained from passing | would not have acceded to. The fact that 








his Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in explanation, 
said, the complaint which he made was 
not, as stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that there 
had not been sufficient opportunities of 
discussion, but that there had not been 
sufficient opportunities of dealing with the 
several heads of taxation included in this 
Bill. The object not only of his speech 
but of his Amendment was that this House 
should retain the power, not of discussing 
only, but of voting on the several parts of 
the financial scheme of the Government, 
which this proceeding practically abro- 
gated. Had the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) been 
present at the commencement of his obser- 
vations, he would have known that he ab- 
solutely withdrew the abstract proposals 
contained in his Amendment, and that he 
invited the House to retain the power of 





the House of Lords had three courses open to 
them must be very gratifying to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. ‘They might re- 
ject the entire Budget; they might divide 
—as he presumed they would do—the 
Budget into three Bills; or they might 
pass it in its entirety. But, unfortunately, 
to all these courses there were grave and 
weighty objections. By rejecting the Bud- 
get the finances of the country would be 
placed in a state of hopeless and inextricable 
confusion; if they threw back in the face of 
the House of Commons what he could not 
help thinking a most unnecessary and un- 
called-for insult to the Upper House, a 
misunderstanding between the branches 
of the Legislature would probably be oc- 
casioned; while if they admitted the prin- 
ciple that tne House of Commons had a 
right to send up in a single measure any 
number of Money Bills, however dissimilar 
in character and tendency, from that mo- 
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ment their duty would be simply to re- 
gister the Acts of the House of Commons, 
and their functions as an independent 
branch of the Legislature would cease. If 
this were not a case of “‘ tacking,” he con- 
fessed he was at a loss to understand the 
proper meaning of the word. As in the 
course of the debate on the second reading 
the fifth volume of Macaulay's History had 
been freely used, he would take occasion to 
quote one short passage having reference 
to the year 1698. A Bill was introduced 
for conferring a charter on the East India 
Company; there were various grave ob- 
jections to the measure, and it was certain 
that, considered on its own merits, the 
House of Lords never would have sanc- 
tioned the proposal. But Montague, the 
leader of the House of Commons, adopted 
the same course which had been taken in 
the present Session with the precious pro- 
duction of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he amalgamated the Bill with a 
complicated financial proposal for raising 
a loan of £2,000,000. It was sent up in 
that shape to the House of Lords, and 
Lord Macaulay—no hostile critic of the 
Whig party, and no inconsiderable autho- 
rity on constituticnal questions—had thus 
stigmatized the course which was adopt- 
ed— 


«« Some Peers declared that, in their opinion, the 
subject of the proposed loan, far from amounting to 
the two millions which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer expected, would fall far short of one mil- 
lion. Others, with much reason, complained that 
a loan of such great importance should have been 
sent up to them in such a shape that they must 
either take the whole or throw out the whole. 
The privilege of the Commons with respect to 
Money Bills had been of late grossly abused. The 
Bank was created by one Money Bill; this gene- 
ral society was to be created by another Money 
Bill. The Lords could not amend; they might, 
indeed, reject it ; but to reject it was to shake the 
the foundations of public credit and to leave the 
kingdom defenceless. Thus, one branch of the 
Legislature was systematically put under duress 
by another, and seemed likely to be reduced to 
utter insignificance. It was better that the Go- 
vernment should be at once pinched for money 
than the House of Peers cease to be part of the 
constitution.” 


That was the language in which Lord 
Macaulay spoke of a policy which was 
substantially the same as that which Her 
Majesty’s Government were adopting. He 
believed, however, that the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for North War- 
wickshire was inexpedient in point of 
time ; and he hoped his hon. Friend would 
not press it to a division. 


Mr. Knightley 
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Motion made, and Question put, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committce, 
that they have power to divide the Bill so that 
each of the Taxes to which it relates may be se- 
parately treated.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 34; Noes 
195: Majority 161. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Providing that the provisions 
of the former Act should apply), 

Srr WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, it was 
not his intention to propose any alteration 
in this clause on the present occasion; but 
on a future stage of the Bill, if no more 
qualified Member should think fit to do so, 
he should call attention to the inconve- 
nience caused to those charged with in- 
come tax by the Excise regulations under 
which it had been collected within the last 
twelve months. During that period it had 
been got in under a different system, both 
as regarded the mode and the times of col- 
lection, to that which had been before 
adopted. The new system of collection, by 
which the tax was collected quarterly in- 
stead of half yearly, had rendered the im- 
post itself still more objectionable, and he 
hoped to be able to show the House on a 
future stage of the Bill that they ought 
not to consent to a reimposition of the tax 
without they received a pledge that the 
new plan of collection would not be per- 
severed in. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he heard with great re- 
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gret of the course that the right hon. Gen- 


tleman proposed to take, which appeared 
to him to be one of considerable irregula- 
rity and of very great inconvenience. He 
eould hardly suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman was serious in what he said. 
If he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
rightly, he proposed to object to the sys- 
tem of quarterly collection, and to revert 
to a state of things which would only per- 
mit them to obtain, during the year, one half 
instead of three quarters of the 9d. income 
tax which they were now exacting. That 
would raise a question of £2,500,000 of 
revenue for the purposes of the present 
year. He did not know in what way the 
right hon. Gentleman would propose that 
they should part with a sum of money out 
of the surplus of £400,000 which they 
proposed to keep in hand. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would do much 
better if he would state his case now when 
in Committee on the Bill, for this was ex- 
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actly the time to raise that question. There 
was at present a Select Committee of the 
House sitting on the subject, which met 
under a reference which would enable it 
to enter into the whole of the question 
with regard to the principle of quarterly 
collection. It was a very important ques- 
tion, and one extremely fit for the cogni- 
zance not only of the House itself, but 
still more of a Committee, which would 
have the power of hearing the parties, and 
learning from the mouths of the parties 
themselves whether it would be more for 
their convenience to pay half yearly or 
quarterly. The right hon. Gentleman 
should understand that that was the ques- 
tion as it at present stood. The question 
of the transition last year from half yearly 
to quarterly payments involved, in point of 
fact, the raising within the year of a large 
amount of money which would not other- 
wise have been raised within the year at 
all; so that for last year it was very 
nearly equivalent to a considerable addi- 
tion to the tax upon the last part of the 
year. The first quarterly tax levied last 
year was 2}d.in the pound. A 10d. in- 
come tax, if only collected half yearly, 
would have given them 5d., but by taking 
the quarterly collection they got 74d. more. 
The inconvenience of that transition, the 
main feature of which was that it brought 
a great deal of taxation to be exigible 
within the particular current year, had 
now been altogether surmounted ; and the 
question now remaining was not one of 
bringing any additional tax within the 
current year, but of surrendering a por- 
tion of the taxation which the country ex- 
pected to pay. What the House now un- 
derstood was, that it was granting an in- 
come tax of 9d., the payments to be 
quarterly. The effect of that would be, 
that they should have three quarters at 
9d. in the pound, together with the single 
quarter, now in the course of collection, at 
10d. in the pound. What now remained, 
therefore, was a very important practical 
question of administration. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir William Jolliffe) was 
entirely mistaken when he said that this 
was a matter of Excise regulation. On 
the contrary, it was the law of the land; 
and the Excise authorities had no power 
to raise money except it as was directed by 
the law of the land. It was the law of 
the land before last year, but in order that 
there might be no mistake about the mat- 
ter, an enactment was then made by which 


the duty was imposed upon the collectors 
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of accounting for their collections quarterly. 
If the hon. Gentleman entered into the 
question at the present time, he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) should have to 
point out the many advantages which at- 
tended the system of quarterly collection, 
and how much more effective and manage- 
able it made the tax; and it would be the 
duty of those who held that the system 
was inconvenient to point out in what 
manner it was inconvenient. It had been 
said that the determination to collect the 
tax quarterly instead of half yearly was an 
aggravation of the impost. But he was 
bound to say that it was the opinion of 
those charged with the collection of the 
tax that it was more agreeable to the tax- 
payer to pay certain fixed amounts at four 
times than in two sums. He really thought 
this was the time when the question might 
be most conveniently discussed. 

Sire WILLIAM JOLLIFFE did not 
think he was mistaken. He believed the 
collection of the income tax quarterly was 
an Excise regulation. When the time 
came he should be able to show that a 
great injustice had been done by the newly 
adopted method of collection. 

Mr. CONINGHAM begged to call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the fact that by past legislation on 
this subject railway companies had suffered 
very considerable inconvenience. They 
had been selected from all other companies 
to collect the income tax from their ser- 
vants who were in receipt of weekly wages. 
If the law was applied to the rest of the 
community the railway companies would 
not have any cause of complaint; but 
they were singled out to perform this ob- 
noxious duty. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tazr EXCHE- 
QUER thought the hon. Gentleman was 
not quite correct in stating that the rail- 
way companies were singled out to collect 
the income tax on the salaries of their 
servants. 

Mr. CONINGHAM: On the weekly 
wages of their servants. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that weekly wages did not 
enter very largely into the case of any 
companies except railway companies. He 
might state that no complaint had been 
made to him on the subject by the railway 
companies. It was right, however, that 
the operation of an enactment of such a 
nature should be inquired into. 

Mr. CONINGIIAM could assure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the rail- 
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way companies did feel the subject he 
had mentioned asa grievance. The secre- 
tary of the railway company with which 
he (Mr. Coningham) was connected had 
been in communication with other com- 
panies on the subject. At present if a 
skilled workman was in the employment 
of a railway company at wages over £100 
a year, the company was called on to pay 
his income tax, while he might pass over 
the wall to private employ, and escape the 
payment of the tax so long as he remained 
there. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
whether, in respect of the income tax 
under this Act, the assessment would be 
made as last year—on the returns of 1859, 
and not on an average of three years as 
previously ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not aware that such 
a course had been pursued. He had not 
had the subject brought before him. Per- 
haps his hon. Friend referred to Sche- 
dule D. [Sir Srarrorp Nortucore: Yes!} 
As regarded the arrangements for the pre- 
sent year, there will be an assessment alto- 
gether new. It will be taken on the 
average of three years to April, 1861. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO understood the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that 
he thought the system of causing railway 
companies to collect income tax from their 
servants worthy of reconsideration. If 
the right hon. Gentleman agreed to do so, 
it would give great satisfaction to a very 
important interest in the country. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that people whose 
income was only £100 a year suffered great 
inconvenience by having to appeal against 
being charged the full amount of the tax 
as if their income was £150 a year. He 
knew a case in which a railway station- 
master, whose income was only £100, and 
which was a matter about which no diffi- 
culty should have arisen, had to appeal 
against being charged 10d. in the pound. 
Taxpayers in such cases ought not to be 
put to the trouble and expense of going to 
Somerset House to make their appeals. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in the course of this 
conversation questions had been mixed up 
together which were entirely distinct in 
their character. One question was, whe- 
ther it was expedient that the tax pay- 
able by servants of railway companies 
should be paid by the railway com- 
panies out of salaries. Another ques- 
tion was, whether those having an income 
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between £100 and £150 should have the 
reduction made in the first instance, or 
whether they should be left to apply for a 
partial remission afterwards? A third 
question, raised by the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Ricardo) was, whether the 
servants of railway companies of a cer- 
tain class, receiving weekly wages to the 
amount of more than £100 a year, would 
be liable to the tax. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had misunderstood 
his statement. He had said it would be 
unfair that railway companies should be 
compelled to pay the tax for their servants. 

Tsar CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government had not 
heard complaints on this head from the 
representatives of any of the railway com- 
panies; but if they had it would have 
been his duty to have considered the claims 
arising out of any exceptional case. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Surrey (Mr. Briscoe), he might 
state that the plan adopted was to assess a 
person liable to income tax at the higher 
rate, and it then rested with him to prove 
that his income was less than £150. Whe- 
ther in such a case the assessment oyght to 
be made at the higher or lower rate was a 
matter of convenience and of administra- 
tive detail upon which he did not enter- 
tain a very confident opinion. He might, 
however, point out that, although it seem- 
ed the most convenient course to assess a 
railway clerk in the receipt of £120 at the 
lower rate, yet, that he might have an in- 
come from other sources that would bring 
his salary up to £150. All that was re- 
quired by the Revenue Board was reason- 
able evidence of the amount of tax pay- 
able; and it was the practice of the De- 
partment, he believed, when the exemp- 
tion was once proved to assume that the 
person ought to be assessed at the lower 
rate, which was very liberal, and was, no 
doubt, occasionally a source of loss to the 
Revenue. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY thought that 
the mode of assessment of Schedule D re- 
quired alteration and reconstruction in the 
interest of the Revenue. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it might be correct that the 
privilege of falling back on the assessment 
of the previous three years enjoyed under 
Schedule D operated sometimes injuriously 
on the Revenue. He was not prepared, 
however, to disturb the general basis on 
which this schedule was assessed. 
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Mr. HENLEY inquired whether it was 
intended to have a new assessment return 
under Schedules A and B? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that there would be a new 
assessment altogether. 

Mr. HENLEY inquired when the first 
payment under the new assessment wuld 
be made? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that with respect to the pras- 
tical question when the new tax would be 
collected, that would depend very mach 
when the Bill got through that Committee 
and would receive the Royal Assent; but 
as regarded the legal liability, that did not 
depend in any way upon the new assess- 
ment. 

Mr HENLEY said, that what he 
wanted to know was this. They were now 
late in the month of May, and if he under- 
stood the matter, under this new-fashioned 
mode of taxing income, a quarter of this 
new tax would have to be paid somewhere 
about midsummer. When did the right 
hon. Gentleman expect to get the first 
payment under the new assessment? The 
way in which the payments of this tax had 
chopped about’ within the last eighteen 
months had made this tax more unpopular 
than ever. He looked with a great deal 
of anxiety for some assurance from the Go- 
vernment that a proper time would be al- 
lowed for making the assessment, and that 
people would not be hurried in making 
their returns. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Government had no 

ower of unduly hurrying the persons 
iable to the tax. They who had charge 
of the collection were not servants of the 
Government. The notices given by those 
officers were quite as much dictated by their 
own judgment and that of their superiors 
as by the Government. The Government 
had no power of giving notice to taxpayers 
to prepare for payment. It was the duty 
of Government to make all the preparations 
that they could before the law was passed; 
but they had no power after it was once 
passed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, all he wanted was 
that there should be no undue pressure 
upon persons in making the Returns. He 
feared that for the present quarter a great 
deal of undue pressure would be put on 
by the Inland Revenue Office. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER could not say what the right hon. 
Gentleman meant by undue pressure. The 
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persons who were to judge were the Board 
of Inland Revenue; it was their business 
to levy the tax. But he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would undertake to say, 
on behalf of those gentlemen, that they 
would not require the work to be done in 
a shorter time than that in which it could 
be reasonably expected to be performed. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 was also agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Enacting the repeal, from 
the lst of October, of the Excise Duties, 
Allowances, and Drawbacks on Paper), 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, that many 
hon. Members had enjoyed the opportu- 
nity during the last few days of seeing 
their constituents, and he held that these 
were occasions of which hon. Members 
ought to be glad to avail themselves. He 
was one of those who had lately had such 
an occasion presented to him, and not 
only had he found among his constituents 
a greater amount of opposition to this 
clause than he had anticipated, but he had 
found that feeling existing among gentle- 
men who professed Liberal opinions, as 
well as among those who were his own po- 
litical supporters. Just as last year, in ‘‘an- 
other place,” many noble Lords of Liberal 
opinions swelled the majority against the 
Paper Duty Repeal Bill, so many Liberal 
gentlemen throughout the country had a 
strong feeling of opposition to the adoption 
of this clause. He had that day presented 
a petition from Lyme Regis on the sub- 
ject, signed, he was informed, by many of 
the political supporters of the Liberal 
Member for that borough, who, if he voted 
against the present clause, would meet 
with the approbation of a considerable 
portion of his constituents. The fact was 
that when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward his Budget, the 
people in the country, not being behind 
the scenes, were so much prepared to ex- 
pect an increase of taxation that they were 
agreeably surprised to find a diminution 
proposed instead; and they were not dis- 
posed to look too nicely at the mode by 
which the surplus was arrived at, or the 
manner in which it was to be distributed in 
relief of taxation. But subsequent reflec- 
tion had led to considerable misgivings as 
to the surplus. The sad and melancholy 
accounts of events in the United States, 
which must materially affect the interests 
of this country, and the remonstrances of 
the China merchants, who certainly took 
a different view of their rights with respect 
to the Chinese indemnity from that enter- 
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tained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | ably urged by hon. Gentlemen represent- 
had caused many doubts and inspirings | ing the counties of Kent and Sussex in 
whether the surplus would be realized; | that House. Contrast the claims of thoee 
so that with respect to the repeal of the| two interests. What were the special 
paper duty, the feeling was almost unani- | grounds for the repeal in preference of the 
mous among his constituents that the pre-| duty on paper? Did the manufacturers 
sent was not the moment that ought to be | of that article come before the right hon. 
chosen for its repeal. Persons down in} Gentleman in formd pauperis, and ask him 
the country were not in the habit of going | to take the course which he was now pur- 
deeply into constitutional questions—they |.suing? No. What they complained of 
generally left such subjects to be discussed | was the peculiar position in which they 
in that House by learned and constitu- | were placed by the operation of the French 
tional lawyers; but a very large number | Treaty, and the difficulty in obtaining the 
of them had come to the conclusion he had | raw material of their manufacture which 
just stated on the practical question. They | that instrument threw in their way. So 
thought the House of Commons had = | strong, indeed, was their case in that par- 
led astray last year by the eloquence of| ticular that the free trade Member for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but, | Manchester had deemed it to be his duty 
notwithstanding the right hon. Gentle-| to vote against his party on the question, 
man’s yehemence and the exertions of a| | because he considered that in the teeth of 
portion of the press, a decided majority of | the difficulties in the way of procuring the 
the country now felt that last year the | raw material, it was a case in which a de- 
House of Commons had done wrong, and | parture from the strict principles of free 
that the House of Lords had done right} trade was justifiable. It was, indeed, con- 
in refusing assent to a portion of their le- | tended that a great increase in the con- 
gislation. This year they had had discus- | sumption of paper would be the result of 
sions in that House on a similar subject, | the repeal of the duty; but he feared it 
but no great public interest had attached | was in the consumption of foreign paper 
to them. The country did not take a| that that increase would take place, and 
great interest in this question, as it was/ the prospects of the English manufac- 
one the consideration of which went far | turers, under the circumstances, were such 
beyond their habits of thought, and they | that many of them thought of taking their 
were content to leave it to the decision of ; capital abroad; so that the stimulus to 
the House. But what, he would ask, were | trade afforded by the remission of the tax 
the objections urged against the tax on pa- | and the consequent replacement of revenue 
per? Why, that it was an Excise duty, and | which were spoken of were likely to turn 
all duties which came under that category | out a mere delusion. There was, he main- 
were, no doubt, very naturally looked | tained, no analogy between the Excise 
upon with disfavour. Entertaining that | duty on paper and that on brick, glass, 
opinion, he himself had, on a former oc- | and soap; because in the case of all the 
casion, voted for the repeal of the paper | last-mentioned commodities no scarcity 
duty as well as of the malt tax; but he | of the raw material prevailed; while the 
had subsequently, a year and a half ago, | peculiarity of the paper trade was that it 
in addressing a large assemblage of agri- | was almost impossible to procure the raw 
cultural constituents, told them that they | material for the finest paper, owing to 
must not expect him to repeat those votes | the artificial obstacles which were thrown 
in the existing position of the finances of |in the way. His main objection, how- 
the country —a declaration which, how-|ever, to the repeal of the tax on 
ever the matter might be mystified in that | paper was that by taking that course 
House, his constituents could well under- | a permanent source of reyenue was aban- 
stand as being justified by the altered cir- | doned in the face of enormous taxation, 
cumstances of the case. If, he might add, | and that which amounted in reality to a 
taxes ought to be repealed on the score | war expenditure, It appeared to him to 
that they were Excise duties, the hop duty | be an extraordinary case of non sequitur on 
stood out with irresistible claims for the | the part of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
consideration of Parliament. He could | quer tosay, ‘‘ You will spend £70,000,000, 
not understand how the Chancellor of the | and I will take off the paper duty,” when 
Exchequer could have steeled his heart | he ought rather, under the circumstances, 
against the irresistible arguments in fa-| to have said, ‘‘I will retain a source of 
vour of the remission of the hop duty, so | revenue which already exists, and which 
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is increasing.” A retention of revenue, 
not a sacrifice of it, might have been ex- 
pected under such circumstances. That 
source of revenue he, for his own part, 
believed could be well maintained with 
the present Excise regulations, while it 
was one which in its incidence did not 
press very severely on the great body of 
the people. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wished to enforce economy by 
rendering taxation odious he would find 
his scheme turn out to be fallacious and 
his projects to end in increased expendi- 
ture. The right hon. Gentleman had al- 
ready hinted at the adoption of such a 
course; but he could, notwithstanding, 
hardly believe that such was really his 
intention, for if it were so the proper seat 
for him would be below the gangway in- 
stead of on the Treasury bench. Could 
the right hon. Gentleman hope materially 
to reduce our present rate of expenditure ? 
He should answer that question by saying 
that he had during the recent short vaca- 
tion had an opportunity of seeing the 
enormous works which were being car- 
ried on on the coast of Dorsetshire, where 
we were constructing quite a Gibraltar. 
When those works at Portland were com- 
pleted we should have to maintain there 
stores and cannon and a very large addi- 
tional force of Artillery. Similar works 
were being carried on on the Medway, at 
Portsmouth, and at Plymouth: and it was 
scarcely, he thought, under those circum- 
stances, to be expected that any material 
reduction of expenditure could immediately 
take place. The noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton clearly contemplated no such 
reduction. He knew well that the coun- 
try expected him to put our defences in a 
position adequate to defend our shores from 
hostile invasion from whatever quarter it 
might come; and the cause of his popu- 
larity was that the community at large 
believed they might safely trust to his 
keeping the honour and safety of the 


low the gangway, especially the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. If, he might 
add, there was any distrust of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer entertained out of 
doors—and that such was the case, despite 
the high character and splendid abilities 
of the right hon. Gentleman, there could 
be no doubt—it arose from the circum- 
stance that he was supposed to incline too 
much towards the financial and economical 
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doctrines of those who sat below the gang- 
way. What he (Mr. Ker Seymer) and his 
friends contended was that if we could at 
the present moment afford to repeal any 
taxes, the duties selected ought to be 
those which pressed on what might be 
termed almost necessaries of life, such as 
the duties on tea and sugar. There was one 
advantage attendant on the remission of 
burdens of that nature which did not exist 
in the case of the tax on paper—that the 
Government might hope to recover, by 
means of increased consumption, a large 
portion of the duty taken off; while, by 
the augmented importation of articles 
coming from a distance, a great impulse 
to the trade and navigation of the country 
would be given. He wished also inci- 
dentally to say a word in favour of the 
West Indies, with which he was connected, 
and whose claims he would not shrink 
from urging from any fear of the imputa- 
tion of interested motives, and whose in- 
terests he thought had been most unfairly 
dealt with by the House and by the country. 
Sir Robert Peel himself thought that the 
principles of free trade had been applied 
to that interest in a manner that partook 
of injustice. The steps which we then 
took he, of course, did not mean to ask 
the House to retrace, but he thought it 
would not be unfair if, on behalf of the 
West India interests, he were to maintain 
that we ought, at all events, to take off the 
war duties on sugar, in order, if possible, 
that the estates in that quarter might be 
cultivated by means of an increased de- 
mand for their staple produce. He called 
upon the Committee, ere they proceeded 
to vote away a permanent revenue, to con- 
sider what they were about. In opposing 
the repeal of the paper duty he was not, 
he might add, actuated by any feeling of 
hostility to the penny newspapers, which 
he believed were well conducted and were 
conferring benefits on the public. He had 


| regard simply to the present position of 
nation, and that he had on many occasions | the country, to our increasing expenditure, 
manfully stood up in opposition to the | and to the expediency of making, if it 
views on the subject of hon. Members be- | could be done, arrangements for the re- 





mission of the war duties on tea and sugar 
and the reduction of the income tax to a 
level more in accordance with the feelings 
and wishes of the community than that at 
which it at present stood. Having thus 
stated briefly the objections which he en- 
tertained to the surrender of £1,500,000 
of permanent revenue, he trusted he should 
have the support of a majority of the House 
in voting against theclause under discussion. 
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Mr. MONCKTON MILNES: Sir, after 
the vote which I deemed it my duty to give 
on the Budget of last year I cannot pre- 
sent myself to the House as an enthusiastic 
admirer of the financial propositions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but, at the 
same time, it seems to me that one does 
not require that extreme passion for the 
repeal of the paper duty which has been 
displayed by many hon. Gentlemen to sup- 
port generally the Budget now before us. 
I have always been of opinion that the 
paper duty was an objectionable tax, and 
should be got rid of whenever we had an 
opportunity of so doing. Last year I 
thought we were not in circumstances to 
dispose of so large an amount of revenue, 
and, therefore, I gave my vote against the 
repeal of that duty. Of course, I am not 
one of those who are inclined to find fault 
with the action taken by the House of 
Lords in the matter. While I should re- 
gard anything like dissension between the 
two branches of the Legislature with feel- 
ings of the deepest regret, I must say that 
I see in the course pursued last year by 
the House of Lords not that aggression, 
that violence, that departure from consti- 
tutional usage which some hon. Gentle- 
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amount of capital invested in the paper 
trade in a most uncertain and precarious 
position. Depend upon it, you cannot go 
on year after year condemning a tax, and 
yet not repealing it, without doing an im- 
mense amount of injury to individuals ; 
and I hold that the mischief which has 
been done in the case of the paper duty 
has not been confined to the paper trade 
alone, but has been extended to other re- 
lative branches of commerce. I feel, there- 
fore, that if we have the means, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us we 
have, of remitting the paper duty with- 
out inflicting injury upon any class of the 
community, it would be impolitic to keep 
so large an interest any longer in a state 
of uncertainty, and that the Government 
have not done wrong in asking us to abolish 
the tax altogether. The repeal of any 
tax must give rise to considerable discus- 
sion; but I think there is always a great 
and manifest advantage in abolishing a 
tax which bears directly upon the home 
industry of the country. You cannot re- 
mit such a tax without stimulating in- 
dustries of various kinds, as well as the 
trade more particularly concerned; and I 
really do not think it would have been 


men recognize in it, but a proof of the in-| possible to hit upon a tax the repeal of 
direct manner in which the other House, / which would have been beneficial in so 


to a certain extent, represents the opi- 
nions and sentiments of the country. I 
am certain, at all events, that the Lords 
would never have taken the step they did 
if there had not been a strong feeling in 
the country that it would be impolitic to 
repeal the paper duty. Taking that view 
of the case, I can bring to the considera- 
tion of the present Budget a clear and 
candid mind; and I do say that it would 
have been very difficult for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with what he tells us 
is a surplus, to have passed over the re- 
peal of the paper duty consistently with his 
own convictions, and consistently, above 
all, with that permanence of opinion and 
that directness of purpose which we must 
always esteem in our leading statesmen. 
The question of the paper duty is not a 
new one; on the contrary, it has for seve- 
ral years been agitated in one form or ano- 
ther, and occasionally, I am bound to say, 
with some exaggeration. The paper duty 
was connected in the minds of many per- 
sons with what are called “ taxes on know- 
ledge,” and it assumed almost a moral and 
intellectual character. Certain abstract 
Resolutions passed by this House on the 
subject were sufficient to place the large 
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many different directions as the abolition 
of the paper duty. Itis a mistake to sup- 
pose that the papersellers will derive all 
the benefit. Every milliner who uses a 
bandbox, every tradesman who makes up 
a package, will be relieved to a certain ex- 
tent. The general trade of the country 
will feel the change, and I believe that a 
large portion of the revenue which is thus 
sacrificed will return to the Exchequer 
through other channels. At the same 
time, I was much struck with that pas- 
sage in the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which he seemed to indi- 
cate that he had come to the end of his 
tether in the matter of direct taxation. I 
have watched with great interest the effect 
of direct taxation in this country, and re- 
membering the cheer which Sir Robert 
Peel gave me when I said several years 
ago that I thought a certain portion of 
direct taxation had been finally accepted 
by the people, I am not so sanguine as 
to believe that we shall ever get rid of 
the income tax altogether. It has always 
appeared to me that a moderate income 
tax, fairly adjusted, must form a portion 
of our permanent taxation ; but the coun- 
try is fully aware of the fatal facility with 
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which such a tax may be increased, and 
whatever may be the estimation in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
held by the country for his great ability, 
I am sure he will be held in still higher 
estimation if he can succeed in carrying 
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was discussed; in 1860 it was discussed 
again. By that discussion the mind of 
the country was satisfied and calmed down. 
It was convinced, by the arguments on 
both sides of the House, that the evils 
complained of had very little foundation 


out the original pledge and his vote—that | in fact, and a feeling of general content- 


the income tax ehall not become a perma- | 
nent impost. 

Mr. LYGON said, the hon. Member | 
who had just sat down admitted that the 
relief from the paper duty would be of a 
very indefinite character; and while he | 
(Mr. Lygon) admitted that tradesmen and | 
others would derive some benefit, he must | 
beg to point out that as the amount of the | 
tax would have to be supplied from some 
other source the actual relief would be very 
small, indeed. Much had been said as to 
the numerous uses to which paper could 
be applied; but he believed the benefit 
was very much exaggerated. The hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Monckton 
Milnes) following the example of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had spoken 
of the great injury to the trade that arose 
from the continual agitation. But if that 
were so it was the fault of those who 
raised and kept up the agitation. He 
should not quote the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer against himself on the question 
of repealing the duty. He preferred to 
wait for that explanation which the right 
hon. Gentleman had promised to the House, 
and in which he intended to reconcile all 
his various opinions and harmonize them 
into one ingenious whole. They were 
told that important public business had 
been postponed to and was impeded by 
the discussion of the Budget. He did 
not see what important business was so 
postponed. The Electoral Law Amend- 
ment Bill, and the Appropriation of Seats 
Bill were almost the only Government 
measures before the House; and, consider- 
ing the importance of the principles in- 
volved in the Budget, the country would 
not complain of the discussion of the 
Budget having preceded them. Judging 
from the advantages that accrued from full 
discussion of the financial proposals of 
last year, he saw no reason to regret it. 
Early in last Session the proposal to repeal 
the paper duty was carried by a large ma- 
jority; but it gradually fell—to one not 
even in its teens—a majority of nine. 
That was the result of the protracted dis- 
cussion. Similar was the case of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. For three years there 
was a clamour for reform. In 1859 it 





| ment with the institutions of the country 
grew up with the discussion. As far as 
experience went, they had reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that they had the 
opportunity of fully discussing the finan- 
cial proposals of the Government. The 
duty of the House of Commons was not 
| merely to accept and register the proposals 
of the Government, but to criticise and 
examine them. Here was a clause totally 
repealing the paper duty. Now, for the 
last year and a half, every one had been 
asking—who wants it? If the opinion of 
the public was fairly examined they could 
not find any class who required it. When 
the people were really excited on any 
question there could be no mistake about 
it, as in the Reform agitation of 1832, 
and that of the Corn Law Repeal, when a 
civil war was almost produced. Having 
this experience of the way in which the 
feeling of the people expressed itself, no 
one would venture to say that any strong 
or real feeling existed now in favour of 
the repeal of the paper duty, or against 
the course of the House of Lords last year. 
If there was this apathy on the part of 
the people, he wished to know for whom 
was the repeal of the paper duty required ? 
How had the agitaticen made such pro- 
gress? They could suppose a tax being 
obnoxious to a small class of uneasy agita- 
tors, who tried to persuade the people that 
their particular grievance was a grievance 
of the country at large; if they had pos- 
session of part of the public press, they 
might easily give the question a factitious 
importance; and if parties were nicely ba- 
lanced, a few votes might become of great 
consequence to the Government. Thus had 
the paper duty been made a question of 
importance; and being supported by the 
splendid eloquence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, people had been carried 
away from a fair consideration of the 
merits of the question; and though his 
financial plan was repugnant to sound ar- 
guments, they had been led to suppose 
that measures for which so much could be 
said must be wise and beneficial. Then, 
it being impossible to find any one who 
was anxious for the repeal, what were the 
main objections to it? Of course every 
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tax was, to a certain extent, objectionable; 
but, as Dr. Johnson had said, of two con- 
tending theories, one must be right and one 
wrong, and, although much might be said 
on either side, the greatest weight should 
be given to that in favour of which the 
balance of argument was found to exist. 
Well, first, he had shown that there were 
no substantial reasons in favour of the re- 
peal of the paper duty. Then it was im- 
possible to say that its retention could be 
injurious to the trade. A return lately 
laid on the table of the House showed the 
enormous development of the trade since 
1835, when the produce of the duty was 
£796,000 only, it being now £1,300,000. 
But it was said to be a tax on knowledge. 
Yet what said Mr. Bohn on the ques- 
tion ?—- 

“So far from books being cheaper in conse- 
quence of that reduction, copyright books are 
much dearer. Nobody would have ventured in 
those days to publish a popular 8vo. volume with- 
out plates, at 18s., as in the case of Macaulay. 
Twelve shillings used formerly to be thought an 
extreme price. As for the benefits that the aboli- 
tion of the paper duty will confer in promoting 
cheap Bibles and the publications of the Religious 
Tract Society, I can only say, with as much cer- 
tainty as I could predicate anything, that none 
will be felt. The Bible, as officially published 
under authority of the Crown, does not pay any 
duty whatever on paper, and is printed with 
scarcely any profit, so that it may be bought for 
less than a shilling, which surely is cheap enough; 
and the Religious Tract Society may be said to 


get both their paper and duty for nothing, inas- | 


much as the whole establishment, though trading 
for profit, and often conflicting with the trade 
without advantage to the public, is supported by 
large voluntary contributions, 
this country, and with it its congener the paper 
trade, has been progressing with great rapidity 
for some years past, chiefly on account of the 
spread of education, the increase of wealth and 
population, the facilities of locomotion, the li- 
berality of our postal arrangements, and the mer- 
cantile progress of America, Australia, and our 
own country ; and if left alone it will still pro- 
gress. But if its course is to be interrupted by 
the meddling hand of a band of reckless theorists, 
it is not unlikely to retrograde.” 
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consumer? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated that the import duty 
on tea did not affect the consumer; and 
if that were so, how could the Excise 
duty on paper have any such influence? 
He believed that the benefit to the 
consumer from the repeal of that duty 
would be of a most infinitesimal descrip- 
tion. Of course certain classes of trades- 
men might derive advantage, but he could 
not see that they were the victims of any 
injustice from their present contributions 
to the national exchequer. All objections 
to the retention of the paper duty being 
thus disposed of, what were the advan- 
tages gained by it? There were exactly 
1,300,000 advantages, that being the 
amount sterling it annually produced, and 
this he thought a sufficiently substantial 
reason in favour, in the absence of any 
objection to the retention of the paper 
duty. That was a sum that the country 
could not afford to squander away. Then 
it was argued that the trade would receive 
a stimulus from the repeal. The hon. 
Member for Gloucestershire had, however, 
shown the fallacy of this argument, and 
that it was the foreigner, and not the 
Englishman, who would be benefited by 
it. The £1,300,000 produced by the duty 
was even more than the whole of the 
charges, excepting those of the law de- 
partment, upon the Consolidated Fund; 
and this was another forcible reason against 
| the proposal of the Government. It was 
said that the House of Commons was pre- 
|cluded by its former decisions from rais- 








ing this question again; but he contended 
| that the forms of the House were devised 
| for the very purpose of enabling Members 
'to raise such questions on different stages 
| of a Bill, and they were not called upon 
|to abandon their just privileges for the 
| mere convenience of the Government. 
What was it they were contending for 
|in opposing the repeal of this duty? 
They were contending that the basis of 
















The diffusion of sound and useful know- | taxation ought not to be changed, and 
ledge among all classes of the community | against any diminution of the sources from 
was an object which Gentlemen on the/ which our revenue was drawn. It was 
Conservative benches were as anxious to | prudent to have as many sources of taxa- 
promote as any other Member of this | tion as possible, in order that a disaster 
House, and he trusted that this would ; falling upon one source of revenue might 
never become a party question, much as} not seriously affect the finances of the 
they might differ as to the means, Judg-/| year. They were told that an Excise tax 
ing from experience, however, it might | was in itself odious; but not much more 
be said that the paper duties in their | than 100 years ago there was a statesman 
present form had interposed no material | who maintained that there could be no 
bar to the diffusion of useful knowledge. | better basis for taxation than Excise; but 
Well, then, was the tax injurious to the | the House of Commons rejected Sir Robert 
Mr. Lygon | 
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Walpole’s proposals, and it was mainly 
from the circumstances of that time that 
the name of Excise became odious to the 
people. Writers, however, who had ex- 
amined the question of taxation maintain- 
ed that an Excise, if wisely administered, 
was the fairest source of revenue. The 
tendency of modern legislation had been 
in the opposite direction, and Sir Robert 
Peel had wisely relieved the industry of 
the country from a large amount of taxa- 
tion. But there must come a time when 
we must stop in that course of policy, un- 
less the country were prepared to follow 
the recommendation of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), and raise all 
the revenue of the country by a direct tax 
of 8s. on every £100 of property. All 
the credit of these remissions of taxation 
did not properly belong to Sir Robert Peel; 
for while, from 1832 to 1842, the burden 
of taxes removed did not amount to mo-e 
than £4,500,000, and in the succeeding 
ten years to £7,000,000, from 1822 to 
1832 the remission of taxation amounted 
to £18,000,000. Of course, in the earlier 
period, the heavy war taxation and the 
reviving industry of the country in conse- 
quence of the cessation of the war, ac- 
counted in some part for the taxes repeal- 
ed; but it must be borne in mind that 
the policy was not inaugurated by Sir 
Robert Peel, for he merely followed the 
path which his predecessors had so wisely 
struck out. Admitting that this policy had 
been wisely followed from 1822 up to the 
present time, we ought not to be deterred 
by the successful results of what had taken 
place from looking fairly at the proposal 
now before the House on its own merits. 
The objection which he had to the pro- 
posals of the Government was that they 
placed the finances of the country on an 
insecure foundation; that they were too 
much in the spirit of the eminent finan- 
cier who had 
“ Run in debt by disputation, 
And paid by ratiocination.” 

He objected to the form of the Bill on the 
ground that it was inspired by the mo- 
tive of paying off a score which it was said 
had been contracted by the Commonsagainst 
the Lords. If the privileges of the Com- 
mons, which had been so long the palla- 
dium of English liberty, were seriously at- 
tacked, no doubt every hon. Member in the 
House would rise up in their defence ; but 
it was only because they had been wisely 
used to further the best interests of the 
people that these privileges were so dear 
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to the country; and if they were degraded 
from their legitimate use to promote the 
interests of a noisy clique of agitators, the 
Commons would do much to imperil their 
own position as a branch of the Legisla- 
ture. They were told that they had been 
affronted by the Lords, and that they 
ought to vindicate the privileges of the 
House, but this must have reference to 
the question upon which that of privilege 
was raised. Mr. Burke, in reference to 
taxing the Americans, in addressing the 
House, said— 

“ This dignity of yours is a terrible incumbrance 

to you, for it has of late been ever at war with 
your interests, your equity, and every idea of po- 
licy. Show the thing you contend for to be rea- 
son; show it to be common sense; show it to be 
the means of attaining some useful end, and then 
I am content to allow you what dignity you please. 
But what dignity is derived from perseverance in 
absurdity? Every hour you continue on this 
ground your difficulties thicken on you.” 
The right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir 
James Graham) told the House that if the 
country were appealed to with the hust- 
ings’ cry of ‘‘ Paper v. Tea,” “ Commons 
v. Lords,’’ he did not think that Gentlemen 
on the Liberal side of the House would have 
much to fear. On the eve of a great poli- 
tical struggle there could not be a better 
man than the right hon. Baronet to tell 
the country “the reason why” of it; but 
in this case he had placed himself greatly 
at variance with a close observer of poli- 
tical events, Lord Macaulay, who, in one 
of his Essays, said— 

“The privileges of the House of Commons, 
those privileges which, in 1642, all London rose 
in arms to defend, which the people considered as 
synonymous with their own liberties, and in com- 
parison of which they took no account of the most 
precious and sacred principles of English juris- 
prudence, have now become nearly as odious as 
the rigours of martial law. . . 

If the Commons were to suffer the Lords to amend 
Money Bills, we do not believe that the people 
would care one straw about the matter, If they 
were to suffer the Lords even to originate money 
Bills we doubt whether such a surrender of their 
constitutional rights would excite half so much 
dissatisfaction as the exclusion of strangers from 
a single important discussion.” 

When the time came he should join 
heartily in negativing the clause now un- 
der discussion, because he was convinced 
that the proposal was most objectionable 
us to the ‘‘matter, manner, measure, and 
time.’ As to the matter, because he con- 
ceived that they were, by the course pro- 
posed, placing the finances upon an inse- 
cure and unsatisfactory foundation; and, 
as to manner, because they were attempt- 
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ing to inflict a slight on the other branch | Excise remissions; but as in those cases 
of the Legislature in reference to that! they had had no reason to regret the step 
matter to which they were obliged humbly | taken, in like manner let them repeal the 
to submit last year. As to measure the | duty on paper, and he believed that they 
scheme seemed to him to be objectionable, | would never have occasion to repent it. 
because the circumstances of the present} Mr. HENNESSY said, that before en- 
year did not warrant them in supposing | tering into the discussion he wished to call 
that the financial position of the country | the attention of the Chairman to the clause 
would be such next year as to enable them | as now amended. The clause included a 
to remit this £1,300,000; and he objected | Resolution passed in Committee of Ways 
to it above all because it seemed to him, | and Means, and he wished to ask whether 
from what had taken and was taking place | it was not an unusual course for a Minister 
in that and the other House and in the | of the Crown to ask them to pass a clause 
world generally, that this was not a time | totally repealing a duty, and which had 
for dealing in the manner proposed with | not been brought forward in a Customs’ 
the taxation of the country. Upon these| Act? The clause, before it was amended 
four grounds he trusted that the Commit- | by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
tee would negative the clause now under | ferred solely to Excise ; and the Bill, before 
consideration. lit was amended, had a preamble which ex- 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, | cluded all mention—so far as legislative 
that after three repulses the hon. Gentle- | power was concerned—of the House of 
men opposite were making a fourth attack, | Lords. The preamble was, that ‘“ Her 
and he feared that between tea and paper | Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the result would be that John Bull would | the Commons of the United Kingdom give 
find himself in the position of the ass/and grant;’’ and he was not aware that 
between two bundles of hay, the end of | any such preamble had ever before been 
which tantalizing predicament was said| applied to a Bill repealing a Customs’ 
to be starvation. They heard from Zhe'duty. The usual form was, “Be it en- 
Times, from the hon. Member for Dungar- | acted by the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
van (Mr. Maguire), and from various poral and Commons in Parliament as- 
quarters that great distress prevailed | sembled.” The Chancellor of the Exche- 
among the paper manufacturers on ac- |quer, in putting in his Bill a clause, 
count of the uncertainty as to the duty, | introduced, not in a Committee upon the 
and whatever the abstract merits of the | Customs’ Act, but in a Committee of Ways 
question might be, they were doing great| and Means, had been able to avoid that 
injury by prolonging that state of uncer- | preamble which had been in uniform use in 
tainty. He trusted that when they had | repealing the Customs’ Acts. When the 
swept it away hon. Members on the Go- | Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a former 
vernment side of the House would be ready | occasion, submitted his Bill, he adopted 
to assist in the reduction of the duties on | the usual course, and had a Committee to 
tea, sugar, and hops. The abolition of the | consider the repeal of Customs’ duties. 
paper duty must cause a great expansion | He wished to know whether the course 
of trade and increase the Revenue from | pursued was not an unusual one? 
other articles of Excise by reason of their) Mr. MASSEY said, that a Resolution 
increased consumption. If there had been | affecting Customs was a Resolution affect- 
more paper mills in the neighbourhood of | ing trade, and it was, therefore, necessary 
Coventry they would not have heard of so | that it should originate in a Committee of 
much distress among the riband makers. | the Whole House. The Resolution formed 
It was said that there was no great cry | part of the financial arrangement of the 
against the paper duty ; but were they to | Chancellor of the Exchequer for the year, 
wait until an association like the Anti-Corn | and if he thought fit to move it in a Com- 
Law League was established for the re-| mittee of Ways and Means—which was a 
moval of restrictions on British Manufac- | Committee of the Whole House—he did 
turers? Were they, to use the words of | not think there was any objection. Though 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham-|it was usual that a Resolution affecting 
shire in ‘‘Coningsby to yield nothing to| trade should be moved in a Committee 
reason and everything to agitation ? ” | specifically appointed for that purpose, yet 
The same objections which were made to| he could not say that there was any irre- 
this measure were raised against the re- | gularity in moving such a Resolution in 4 
mission of the duty on bricks and on other | Committee of Ways and Means, 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, that he had not 
heard any hon. Member except the one 
who commenced this discussion make any 
reference to his constituents. Now he 
himself had been favoured with com- 
munications from his constituents. He 
held in his hand a letter from a gentleman 
who was Chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners of one of the most important towns 
in the county which he had then the 
honour to represent. This gentleman, 
who like himself was in favour of the re- 
peal of the paper duty, said—‘“ I am con- 
fident that no greater boon can be con- 
ferred on the people of Ireland than a 
repeal of the war duty on tea,” and in so 
saying he was expressing the almost uni- 
versal wish of the country. If this ques- 
tion were argued on its merits there would 
be an overwhelming majority in favour of 
the repeal of the duty on tea in preference 
to that upon paper; but the political con- 
siderations were dwelt upon by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and every Mem- 
ber who had spoken on the Government 
side said that those considerations must 
decide the question. It was said that the 
time was come to repeal the paper duty, 
because it was desirable to terminate the 
collision with the House of Lords as 
speedily as possible. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to have forgotten 
the argument which he used last Session, 
when he said that the House of Lords in 
dealing with a Bill such as was now before 
the Committee could amend it without 
coming into collision with the Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer on that 
occasion said, “‘ It appears to me that the 
Amendment of a Money Bill is a light 
thing compared with the claim to prevent 
a repeal of taxes.”” He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) now said, on the contrary, 
there was no rule to prevent the House of 
Lords from amending a Money Bill, but 
that the Amendment of such Bills was 
more frequent than their rejection in the 
other House. If that was correct, there 
was no necessity whatever for introducing 
theclause in the manner now proposed. The 
hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. Collier) also 
supported the view taken by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and said the House of 
Lords had never given up its right to amend 
Money Bills. What, then, was the posi- 
tion of this question? Last year they 
were told that the Lords had a right to 
amend, and not to reject a Money Bill; 
and they were now asked to sanction this 
measure in globo, in order to prevent the 
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Lords criticising it, on the ground that this 
being a Money Bill they would have no 
right to amend it. 

In a discussion which took place in 
this matter on a former occasion he ven- 
tured to criticise some statements made 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire). He then stated that the in- 
crease in the manufacture of paper last 
year was little more than the average 
increase during the last twenty years. 
He made that statement on the figures 
furnished the House by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, which turned out not 
to be quite accurate, as shown by the 
returns on the subject recently laid on the 
table of the House. The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan stated that the increase in 
the manufacture of paper last year was 
only 6,000,000lbs., while in the previous 
year the increase had been 13,000,000lbs. 
A return had lately been presented to the 
House which showed the real increase in the 
quantity of manufactured paper, and it ap- 
peared that the increase last year was n0 less 
than 16,000,000lbs., while in the previous 
year the increase was only 14,000,000lbs. 
The increase in the year before, instead of 
being 25,000,000 lbs., was 14,000,000 Ibs. 
Therefore, not only was the increase last 
year above the average, but 2,000,000 lbs. 
more than in the preceding year. 

On one or two occasions allusions had 
been made to the advantages that had 
accrued to Ireland through the finan- 
cial arrangements of the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he thought 
that Irish Members might fairly in- 
quire how far Ireland received any ad- 
vantage from the last Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When the 
repeal of the duty on foreign butter was 
carried, a letter from a gentleman in Ire- 
land, who had been for more than a quar- 
ter of a century engaged in the butter 
trade, assured him that the Irish butter 
had been seriously injured by the reduc- 
tion of the duty on foreign butter, and 
that the importation into London had 
diminished one-half, and that there had 
also been a great falling off at Liverpool. 
That statement was borne out by a re- 
ference to figures. In 1861, up to the 
29th of April, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s scheme was in full ope- 
ration, the foreign butter imported into 
ingland was 537,000 casks, the Irish 
butter 156,000 firkins; in last year, when 
the scheme was in partial operation, the 
foreign butter imported up to the 29th 
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of April was 470,000 casks, and the Irish 
242,000 firkins. In the previous year, 
and before the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer interfered with this trade, the fo- 
reign butter imported was 347,000 casks, 
and the Irish 339,000 firkins. Ireland 
Was an agricultural country, and, there- 
fore, the change, however it might bene- 
fit the English consumer and foreign pro- 
ducer, had inflicted great injury upon the 
Trish farmer. 

But one of the reasons assigned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for giving up 
the £1,300,000 of paper duties was, that 
all that amount, and more, would go 
into the pockets of the people. Facts 
and figures had been quoted by the hon. 
Members for Birmingham and Leeds, sup- 
porters of the right hon. Gentleman, which 
seemed to throw much doubt upon the ac- 
curacy of his statement. The hon. Mem- 
bers to whom he referred had told the 
House that the penny newspapers would 
benefit enormously by the remission of the 
tax. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
said that the Manchester Examiner paid 
£6,000 a year for the duty upon paper, 
and another paper paid as much as £9,000 
a year; the average amount paid by the 
London penny papers being £6,000 a year. 
He (Mr. Hennessy) had ascertained the 
number of penny papers throughout the 
conutry, and, taking the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman and striking a fair ave- 
rage, he found that of the £1,300,000 
something like £1,200,000 would go into 
the pockets of the proprietors of the penny 
newspapers, while only about £50,000 or 
£100,000 would be left for the public 
to divide among them. This must be a 
manifest absurdity, but even if the figures 
of the hon. Gentleman were correct, and 
if the cheap newspapers would gain so 
largely, he (Mr. Hennessy) did not object 
to the penny papers receiving that bene- 
fit, bul he mentioned these facts to show 
that the statements made on the other side 
of the House required to be looked at some- 
what carefully. 

Another statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was, that he gave this 
impost up because he had a surplus 
that fully enabled him to do so; and 
amongst the items making his surplus 
was the money he expected to get from 
China. About the safety of his anticipa- 
tions on this head being realized during 
the present year there was room for con- 
siderable doubt; and he would call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman and 
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the House to what an equally celebrated 
and able Chancellor of the Exchequer once 
did under corresponding circumstances. 
Mr. Pitt had to deal with a Budget in 
1795 which in many respects resembled the 
present one. He required £27,000,000, 
and ha proposed Ways and Means includ- 
ing £500,000 owing by the East India 
Company —a much more reliable source 
than the Chinese Government. The ques- 
tion arose how far Mr. Pitt was justified 
in repealing duties in expectancy of get- 
ting this £500,000; and Mr. Pitt said he 
felt bound to prepare for the event of its 
not being paid at the proper time, and he 
made provision for it as part of the gene- 
ral deficiency. This was a similar case, 
but an. opposite course was now pursued. 
For these reasons he should feel it his duty 
at the present moment, mainly in behalf 
of Irish interests which he was there to 
represent, but also on Imperial grounds, 
to oppose the adoption of the proposed 
course, which was not based on establish- 
ed precedents but on a novel scheme of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
creating, and one which he hoped the 
House would not be disposed to sanction. 

Mr. NORRIS ventured to think that 
the House would be taken somewhat by 
surprise by the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker Seymer). 
He thought during the last six weeks the 
House had settled the question now raised, 
and that after the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had been disposed of, the Bill giving 
effect to the Resolutions previously adopt- 
ed by the House would have been allowed 
to pass without further hostility. But if 
he was surprised at the opposition now 
raised he waa still more surprised to hear 
the hon. Members for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker 
Seymer), for Tewkesbury (Mr. Lygon), 
and for the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy), 
each in succession warning the House 
against this proceeding, pointing to an ex- 
hausted Exchequer, to wars and rumours 
of wars, to assumed deficiencies of income, 
and enormously increased expenditure, as 
grave reasons why the House should not 
part with Excise duty on paper, when 
only a few nights since those hon. Gentle- 
men passed into the lobby, to repeal this 
year, not £660,000, but £980,000; and 
in the coming year a sum amounting to 
about £1,800,000 of taxation. ‘They then 
cast aside, with the utmost calmness, their 
nervous fears as to the state of trade, and 
concurred in endeavouring to get rid of a 
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very large amount of taxation. He (Mr. 
Norris) could not admit that they had 
shown tenable ground or substantial rea- 
sons why the House should not repeab the 
paper duty, and he could not believe that 
the reasons assigned were the true reasons. 
He was still more astonished to hear the 
hon. Member for the King’s County declare 
how opposed the people were in the part 
of the country from whence he é¢ame to 
the repeal of the paper duty, when he re- 
collected to have seen among the list of 
names of gentlemen of great public useful- 
ness in Ireland, forming an association for 
the repeal of the paper duties, and meet- 
ing at the Royal Exchange in Dublin, the 
name of the hon. Member himself. It did 


not seem to be recollected by the hon. | 


Gentleman that paper was most extensive- 
ly used by the manufacturers of Sheffield 
and Birmingham and Manchester, and si- 
milar places. The briskness of trade in 
those places would frequently account for 
the increased consumption. The hon. Gen 
tleman (Mr. Hennessy) seemed to think 
that the proprietors of the penny news- 
papers would receive all the benefit of the 
remission of the duty within some £40,000 
or £50,000. He (Mr. Norris) did not wish 
to use language disrespectful to the House, 
but he could find no other term to cha- 
racterize this proposition than to say that 
it was perfectly ridiculous. Any one con- 
versant with the subject knew that the 
largest portion of the paper duty was paid 
by the manufacturers in the towns he had 
named. They were told on a previous 
night by the hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Mellor) how oppressively the tax 
operated on his constituents in respect to 
the paper boxes in which they packed 
their manufactures. The hon. Member for 
Tewkesbury (Mr. Lygon) had said some- 
thing about how the agitation in respect 
of this paper tax had been got up. He 
would remind that hon. Gentleman that it 
had always been an unpopular tax, that it 
had continued to increase in unpopularity, 
and in 1836 it was condemned by a vote 
of the House of Commons; and a distin- 
guished Gentleman who then held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Spring 
Rice, now Lord Monteagle, said on that 
occasion— 

“If I find a tax uncertain in its collection, un- 
equal in its operation, occasioning doubt and diffi- 
culty in the minds of the officers by whom it is 
collected, and continued embarrassment on the 
part of those by whom it is paid, then I say at 
once, repeal it in preference to any other course. 
There is a tax which, after tho most anxious and 
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careful consideration, offers itself to my mind in 
such a point of view, and I hesitate not to say it 
answers every one of the objections I have made— 
that is, the paper duty.” 


Science had manipulated a vast number of 
substances into articles which, if not paper, 
it would be difficult to call by any other 
name; and the result of this was that in 
no less than seven of the trades using these 
articles was the duty remitted by the 
Excise. In fact, one strong reason for 
abolishing the paper duties was the great 
difficulty, approximating to an impossi- 
bility, of the officers saying what was and 
what was not paper. In 1858, when the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Milner Gibson) brought for- 
ward a Motion pledging the House to a 
reduction of the duty, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, then a Minister 
of the Crown, said the paper duty could 
not be defended. Last year the same high 
authority said he would be willing to re- 
peal the paper duties when there was a 
surplus, The same authority this year 
indicated that there was no surplus, and 
that, therefore, no taxes could be repealed, 
and yet on another day he admitted he 
voted to take off £1,700,000 or £1,800,000 
of tea and sugar duties, or a greater amount 
than would be given up by passing this 
clause. This showed that his mind had 
been directed to the subject, and that he 
was convinced there was a surplus, and it 
was too late for the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends to oppose the abolition of 
the paper duties on the ground that the 
Exchequer could not spare the money. 
Again some Gentlemen set themselves up 
in that House as the defenders of the other 
branch of the Legislature. Now, it seemed 
to him, from what he had read of the other 
Ifouse, and from what he knew of some 
of its Members, that they were entirely 
capable of taking care of themselves, and 
that the gratuitous imputation that they 
were unable to take care of themselves was 
not gratifying to them, but offensive. When 
the noble Lord the Member for North Lei- 
cestershire (Lord John Manners) defended 
so forcibly the privileges of the House of 
Lords, he was reminded of some verses 
written by the noble Lord— 

“ Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility.” 

Well, he thought the “old nobility” could 
take care of themselves, and, therefore, he 
would not venture on any refutation of 
what had been said in their defence on 
that occasion. A short time since a Re- 
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turn had been made to the House of Com- | any one had stood up to say that it ought 
mons of the number of paper mills in not to be repealed. Last year the Bill for 
existence in the United Kingdom from | its remission passed upon three divisions! 
the year 1838 to the year 1858; from | this Session it had been discussed for ten 
which it appeared that in 1838. there | | nights, and he trusted on that, the eleventh 
were 416 mills in England, 49 in Scot-| night, the House would affirm its repeal 
land, and 60 in Treland. The decrease | by a large majority. 

crease in England between 1838 and 1848 Sir JOHN WALSH said that, al- 
had been 63, and between ’48 and ’58 it| though such a thing would hardly be 
had been 47, ‘which was a decrease of 26 | | guessed from the state of the benches, he 
per cent between 1838 and 1858. In| | believed that that evening was to be rather 
Ireland, where papermaking at one time | /an important crisis in the history of the 
was successfully pursued, the number de- | Session of 1861. During a somewhat long 
creased from 60 in 1838 to 27 in 1858 or | Parliamentary career he had been a spec- 
55 per cent. He took it that the operation | | tator of or an actor in many crises, and al- 
and inequality of the Excise had had a | though this one. could not vie in the pro- 
little to do with that lamentable result. | bable importance of its results, or in the 
The papermaker wanted two capitals—one | | magnitude of the interests involved, with 
for his business the other for the Excise. | many which he could recall, yet it was the 
But if he sold paper to a customer who | most irritating, the most annoying, and 
deceived him and did not pay, he not only | the most troublesome crisis which he had 
lost the cost price of the material, the ex- | {had the ill-fortune to have witnessed. 
pense of manufacture, and his profit, but | But it should be borne in mind that this 
he lost the whole of the Excise duty into | | question, which seemed by hon. Gentle- 
the bargain. There were a thousand ways | men opposite to be considered somewhat 
in which the Excise upon paper was op- | of a party contest, had really been forced 
pressive and cruel, and, notwithstanding | upon the Opposition, who were reluctantly 
Mr. Bohn’s assertion, seriously impeded | obliged to come forward and defend their 
the production of cheap literature. Mr.|own principles and those large interests 
Bohn was a publisher to a large extent of | of which the voice of the country seemed 
valuable standard works; he exported very | |to think that they were the natural 
large quantities to America ; he had a} | champions. He had heard it whispered 
stock in hand which he did not expect to | | that something like a spirit of faction, or 
sell for fifteen years, and he knew that if/a desire to displace Her Majesty’s Minis- 
the duty were remitted other publishers | ters, was the primum mobile of hon. Mem- 
would bring out the same works, and he | | bers on the Opposition side of the House. 
would no longer receive the £390 or £400 | As far as his observations and knewledge 
a year drawback which he now received. | went he would venture to say that since 
That was his answer to Mr. Bohn. There | the beginning of this Session the predo- 
was one other remarkable instance of the | minant feeling on that side of the House 
prejudicial operation of the Excise upon | had been a desire not to disturb Ministers 
the paper trade. Whenever they saw a|—not by any combination of parties or by 
printing machine at work, they must have | any ruse to oust them from their seats. 
perceived that the paper was wet when it ' Quite the reverse—the desire on his side 
received the impression. The manufacturer | the House had been to support, as far as 
produced the paper in the exact condition they could consistently with their prin- 
in which the printer desired to use it; but | ciples, the noble Lord who presided over 
the papermaker was compelled to dry it | Her Majesty’s Councils. He did not pre- 
in the process of its manufacture, in order | tend that in entertaining this desire they 
that it might not pay higher duty, and it! were actuated by any peculiar disinterest- 
was only at consider, able cost of trouble | |edness. They felt a very sincere personal 
and expense that the dampness necessary | respect for the noble Lord at the head of 
for printing was afterwards produced. If| the Government. They had a great admi- 
the printers were allowed to receive the| ration for his inimitable dexterity and 
paper in its damp state from the makers | skill, his knowledge of the House, his long 
from £4 to £6 or £7 per ton saving would | and extensive experience of public affairs; 
be effected. Finally, the duty had been | and, he would add, the Conservative party 
repeatedly condemned in that House; its| gave him credit for having at the bottom 
repeal had been assented to in 1858 by all} of his heart a very sound attachment to 
parties, and it was only that night that} the leading principles of the British Con- 
Mr. Norris 
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stitution. They believed that he had the 
head of a statesman and the heart of an 
Englishman. Therefore, there was no feel- 
ing of hostility— on the contrary, there 
was much regard, and he might say parti- 
ality—felt on that side of the House to- 
wards the noble Lord. And although they 
felt the deepest gratitude to Lord Derby 
for the chivalrous manner in which on a 
former occasion, in the face of an acknow- 
ledged majority in that House, and under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty, he 
undertook—he was sure all would acquit 
him of any personal motives; he was sure 
all would admit that he entered on his 
duties on public grounds and for public 
spirited motives—for the chivalrous man- 
ner in which he undertook and success- 
fully carried on the administration of the 
affairs of this country; and they acknow- 
ledged that the Conservative party derived 
great benefit from that short tenure of 
office, particularly from its revealing to 
the House, to the country, and to them- 
selves that there were within their ranks 
many Gentlemen who were quite capable 
of carrying on the affairs of the State, who 
required no long apprenticeship to official 
life, but who, whether in office or in de- 
bate, in the conduct of affairs or the ma- 
pagement of Parliamentary business, could 
meet hon. Gentlemen opposite upon at 
least equal terms—acknowledging all this 
they at the same time felt that the experi- 
ment of carrying on the affairs of this 
kingdom by a party which was in a mi- 
nority in Parliament was not one which 
they would wish to see repeated. The 
position of a Ministry so situated was so 
painful, and so many sacrifices were in- 
volved, that they did not wish to be called 
upon to repeat them. They felt there was 
something humiliating and unconstitu- 
tional in being placed in such a position, 
and, except under circumstances of the 
greatest and most overbearing necessity, 
they did not wish to see such a course again 
entered upon. A third reason existed, 
and it would show that the Opposition were 
not purely disinterested. They believed 
that Conservative principles were gaining 
ground—that every day, every week, every 
year they were advancing; and, though 
not now in the position to which they as- 
pired, they confidently hoped they would 
soon see the great leaders of their party 
take office with that support with which 
alone they could wish to see them attempt 
to take the reins of Government. Not 
wanting to pluck the pear before it was 
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ripe, they had every desire, under present 
circumstances, to postpone a change of Go- 
vernment—nay, for himself he believed, 
that in the present circumstances of the 
country a change of Government would 
be undesirable for the interests of the 
country. But on this occasion they had 
no choice whatever. They were com- 
pelled to oppose Ministers, and they could 
not avoid doing so without loss of character 
and of party honour—without sacrificing 
those party interests which the nation had 
in a certain degree intrusted to them, and 
without throwing away the political 
capital which they held in the concern. 
He cordially concurred with the observa- 
tions made by the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire (Mr. Ker Seymer) at the commence- 
ment of the debate, that any Member who 
during the recent holidays had visited the 
country must have seen that not only the 
ordinary supporters of the Conservative 
party, who were supposed on all occasions 
to embrace their opinions, but a large pro- 
portion of those who generally ranked as 
their foes, looked to them as the persons 
who were to fight the battle on their be- 
half against the Ministerial scheme of tax- 
ation. Those very lukewarm friends, who 
were only friends perhaps on that occa- 
sion, would naturally exclaim, ‘‘ What is 
the use of a Conservative party? What 
are they good for, if, with their own large 
minority, nearly balancing all the divisions 
and sections opposed to them, and backed 
by so strong a feeling in the country, 
where public sentiment is entirely with 
them, they have not courage enough 
to come forward and maintain their 
own principles?’ Why, these persons 
would naturally say, ‘‘The Conservatives 
are such an utterly craven party that they 
do not deserve support; we can place 
no confidence in them; they are so pusil- 
lanimous that they will not fight even 
when they have all the advantages in their 
favour.” The Conservative party were 
not prepared to sacrifice all these real sub- 
stantial motives to opposition because the 
mere customary taunt of a party move was 
thrown out. It was peculiarly irritating 
to feel that the question was forced on a 
majority of the Members of that House, 
and on a majority of persons in the coun- 
try by the curious combination of parties 
by which certain hon. Gentlemen sitting 
below the gangway were enabled to apply 
a sort of screw to the Government, and 
that, with the opinions of every person, 
except those of the partieular section to 
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which he had referred, in favour of the | poned to those of the payers of tea duty 
course advocated by the Opposition, it was | and income tax, no opposition would be 
possible, though by no means certain, that | offered by him to such a measure as the 
the scale might be turned against them. | present. But the whole aspect of political 
A charge had been preferred, if not in| affairs forbade rational or prudent men to 
that House, certainly in what were called | believe in the probability of prospective 
“‘the organs of public opinion,” that the and progressive remission of taxation. 
Opposition, in the hostility which they | With regard to the particular merits of 
had shown to this measure, were imita-| the tax now under discussion—the objec- 
ting the tactics pursued with reference to | tions to the repeal of this paper duty had 





the Reform Bill of last year, and were en- 
deavouring to defeat the scheme of taxa- 
tion by opposing to it a never-ending dis- 
cussion. Any such intention he begged 
for his own part to repudiate. Moreover, 
the tactics of last year, if such they could 
be called, were carried on with equal 
ability, equal vigour, equal determination, 
and equal perseverance from the Minis- | 
terial as from the Opposition side of the 

House. The question really came to this: | 
Had the Opposition, in their conduct with | 
reference to a measure which they con- | 
ceived to be fraught with most mischievous | 
consequences, exceeded the limits of fair | 
Parliamentary usage? If, in their opi- | 





been so often and so ably urged that it 
was not necessary for him to do more than 
touch upon them. The common sense of 
the country had without difficulty arrived 
at the conclusion that it would benefit the 
community in only an infinitesimal degree. 
No one could mix with any class of society 
without observing how strong that impres- 
sion was on the public mind. There was 
a great deal of theoretical fanaticism in 
respect to the supposed benefits of the 
measure ; but there was a very important 
objection to the repeal of the impost. He 
supposed hon, Gentlemen opposite might 
be inclined to cheer when he stated that 
it was very generally admitted that this 


nion, this measure was fraught with mis- | duty could not be renewed. By repealing 
chief, surely it could not be objected to| the duty they were finally parting with 


them that they had taken steps by fair 
and open discussion to expose those mis- 


chiefs and to endeavour to remove them. | 


They had only taken one division against 
the Bill—a very narrow division indeed. | 
Last year there were two or three divi- 
sions on the same subject, and though the 
second reading of the Bill passed by a 
large majority, the third reading had a 
hair’s breadth escape. Was it, then, so 
very factious—such utterly unjustifiable 
conduct—after the narrow majority by 
which the Resolution was passed, again to 
take the sense’ of the House in Committee? 
At the root of all this opposition to the 
repeal of the paper duties lay the state of 
our financial prospects and the calls which 
would probably arise at no very distant 
period, The country was not now in 
the same condition as when, during the 
later years of the Tory Administration, 
£17,000,000 of taxation were taken off 
in the course of a comparatively short pe- 
riod, without the imposition of any new tax; 
or, as in the time of Sir Robert Peel, when 
large remissions of taxation were made. 
Were the situation and the prospects of the 
country such as to warrant progressive re- 
ductions of taxation, though he might be- 
lieve the paper duty to be one of the last 
which ought to be repealed, and though 
its claims should, in his opinion, be post- 

Sir John Walsh | 





| £1,300,000 a year; for, whatever might 
be the exigencies of the State at any fu- 
ture period, they would find great diffi- 
culty in reimposing it. Would it not be 
more prudent to remit a tax which could 
easily be reimposed, more especially when 
such was the state of affairs generally that 
within a year or two we might want a 
very large increase of taxation to meet 
the requirements of the country? Now, 
let the Committee consider what was in- 
volved in the giving up of thissum. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were advocates for 
throwing all increase of taxation on the pro- 
perty of the country; but it must be remem- 
bered that direct taxation was, after all, a 
finite system. They could not go beyonda 
certain point in the imposition of direct tax- 
ation, and when they relinquished taxa- 
tion which they could not re-impose, they 
disbanded so many soldiers, they gave up 
building so many iron-plated frigates, they 
deprived themselves of the means of erect- 
ing so many fortifications. They diminish- 
ed the strength of the nation in ease of 
emergency to an extent proportionate to the 
amount of the tax which they surrendered, 
if it was a tax they could never re-impose, 
whatever might be the emergency to which 
the State was exposed. The remission of 
£1,300,000 would not signify so much if 
it took place at a time when everything 
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was calm, and when there were no indica- | fused state of parties in that House. He 


tions of danger, but the case was widely 
different now, when on so many other 
points the nation was preparing for a 
storm. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government came forward last year and 
asked for a very large Vote for fortifica- 
tions, and the general arming on the part 
of the Volunteers showed what the senti- 
ment of the nation was on the subject of 
danger from abroad. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham might, perhaps, say that 
that was owing to the aristocracy ; but, if 
there was one thing more clear than an- 
other it was that this movement was en- 
tirely owing to the middle classes, and it 
was, perhaps, the most significant symp- 
tom of modern times that, without any call 
from the Government, without being in- 
vited by the aristocracy, the middle classes 
had acted in this matter from their own 
instinctive sense of danger. Yet the abo- 
lition of this tax, involving a loss of 


{ 





£1,300,000, was directly flying in the | 
and with having impelled the Government 


face of that instinctive apprehension ; it 
had the appearance of a sideling and in- 
sidious mode of counteracting the public 
sentiment of the country, and of paralysing 
the resources of the country, at a moment 
when they most especially required to be 
invigorated and strengthened. Again, he 
really thought that one of the most vex- 
atious matters connected with the repeal 
of the paper duty was the strong opinion 
entertained by the Conservative side of 
the House, and he believed by the 
House generally, that, in point of fact, 
they were in this matter all placed under 
the dictation of a small section of that 
branch of the Legislature, and of a most 
unpopular minority. He would not wish 
to say anything personally offensive to 
hon, Gentlemen on the other side, many of 
whose talents they must all admire, but 
the reduction of our war establishments 
to such a point as must place us at the 
mercy of our neighbours, and the sub- 
stitution of direct for all indirect taxation 
—both of which measures appeared to be 
cardinal points with the hon. Gentlemen 
to whom he alluded—were in the highest 
degree distasteful to the great majority of 
the people of this country. He thought 
he might assert that the country had given 
proof of that fact. In his opinion the 
repeal of the paper duty was a sacrifice to 
the hon. Gentlemen the Members for Bir- 
mingham and Rechdale, in consequence of 
the indirect influence which those hon. 
Gentlemen possessed in the present con- 








| this measure. 


believed, also, that it was the bounden and 
paramount duty of those who sat on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, to offer 
to this measure, fraught with so many 
mischievous consequences, their strenuous 
and determined opposition, and, therefore, 
he should cordially record his vote against 
it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had no intention 
to repel the imputations which had been 
cast on Gentlemen on his side of the House 
by the hon. Baronet and other Members 
who had spoken against the measure of 
the Government. The hon. Baronet, in- 
deed, had answered himself. The hon. 
Baronet charged the popular party with 
compelling the Government to introduce 
(‘‘No, no!”) He said the 
Gentlemen who sat below the gangway 
were the popular party (‘‘ No, no!’’), and 
then he said they were an unpopular party 
in the country. He charged them with 
being popular agitators out of the House, 


to introduce this measure; while at the 
same time he said the measure itself was 
one of the most unpopular ever framed, 
[Sir Jonn Watsn: I said you were po- 
litical fanatics.] The word “ fanatics” 


| was a very ambiguous one, but at any 


rate it might mean that those hon. Mem- 
bers who sat near him were sincere in the 
opinions they expressed in that House, 
while the hon. Baronet and his Friends 
expressed opinions that they did not quite 
feel. He wished to know for what pur- 
pose they had been discussing this question 
night after night from Easter to Whitsun- 
tide? If he might judge from the speeches 
they had heard on the other side it could 
only be for the purpose of delay, in the 
hope that something would occur which 
might seem to justify the opposition of 
Gentlemen opposite. In the course of the 
discussion these hon. Gentlemen had carried 
the House all over the world in search of 
difficulties—to China, to India, to Ame- 
rica, and to the Continent of Europe. But 
the treaty with China was working weil, 
and our trade with that Empire was likely 
to flourish. India had been tranquillized, 
and there, too, our trade was likely to in- 
crease. They could not show that Europe 
was less tranquil than before; and all 
their expectations seemed to be doomed to 
disappointments, when suddenly there had 
come a messenger from Galway, and he 
had announced a difficulty which offered 
to serve the purpose of Gentlemen oppo- 
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site. Whether trouble came from this or 
the other side of the Atlantic, it was the 
only one that had served .o suggest the 
continuance of this dispute and the re- 
newal of opposition to the Budget. But 
they had made no progress in the dis- 
cussion, and he asked whether they were 
now to go back to the question whether 
there was a surplus, or accept the de- 
liberate judgment of the party opposite, 
who had declared that there was not merely 
a surplus, but one favourable to a large 
remission of taxation? The question be- 
fore them was whether the paper duty was 
or was not of all taxes a most obnoxious 
tax, and, therefore, the one that ought to 
be selected for remission? The Commis- 
sioners of Excise found themselves unable 
to answer the objections raised against the 
tax. There was this difficulty about it, 
that it was not an Excise upon a specific 
thing that could be easily identified in 
nature and described, but a tax on some- 
thing that did not exist in nature and 
could not be defined—for any plastic 
fibrous substance could be converted into 
paper. Alcohol could be defined but paper 
could not. When the duty was first im- 
posed there was a definite idea of what 
constituted a sheet of paper, and there was 
no difficulty in collecting the duty. But 
a change had ever since been going on in 
the manufacture, until paper had assumed 
an infinite variety of forms, Matters had, 
indeed, come to such a pitch that, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had not last year 
proposed to repeal the duty it was the in- 
tention, he believed, of certain parties to 
show the absurdity of the law and render 
it impossible to collect the duty. For in- 
stance, by law paper boxes made inside 
the paper mill were not chargeable with 
the duty, but if the paper was taken out 
of the mill to be made into boxes, it had 
to pay the duty—a monstrous absurdity. 
Then arose the question of vegetable and 
animal fibres. Paper could no longer be 
defined as fibrous vegetable matter, because 
animal matter could be manufactured into 
paper—yet paper made of vegetable fibre 
was held to be liable to the duty, and that 
made of animal matter was not. Another 
anomaly and difficulty in reference to this 
article was this—there was no authority 
in the Crown to make exemptions from an 
Excise duty imposed by Parliament, yet 
successive Governments had taken upon 
themselves the responsibility of declaring 
that certain classes of traders should be 
exempt from the operation of the paper 
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duty. The practice was most improper 
and unconstitutional, ana ought to be put 
an end to. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would show any other tax subject to the 
same difficulties of interpretation they 
would be entitled to put such a tax in 
competition with the present for remission. 
The mere amount was enough to startle 
the House. The duty on paper amounted 
to £14 14s. per ton on a commodity which 
could be made from a raw material costing 
not more than £4 4s. a ton. Was not 
that a monstrous and repressive tax? 
Monstrous as this was he believed it was 
small compared with the difficulties arising 
from the interference of the Excise. The 
manufacture was carried on under all sorts 
of restrictions and penalties. The manu- 
facturer had first to go to the Excise, to 
register himself, and to pay a tax. He 
then came under the surveillance of the 
Excise, and was exposed to the most vexa- 
tious regulations and penalties, the latter 
ranging from £50 to £200. A paper- 
maker was, therefore, placed in a situation 
of jeopardy and restriction most unfavour- 
able to the prosecution of his industry. 
The result was that those who took to the 
paper manufacture were limited in num- 
ber; and there was, in fact, no compe- 
tition between the general public and the 
persons who had established themselves in 
that business. Lord Monteagle, who at 
one period entertained different views on 
the subject of the paper duty from those 
he had lately expressed, was, when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, so impressed with 
the injurious effects of that tax, that, 
though his Budget would not allow him 
to remit the whole, he took off a part, and 
entirely removed the Excise duty on stained 
paper, which amounted to five farthings a 
yard. The yard, which was manufactured 
for 1}d., was sold with the duty for 4d. ; 
but, when the duty was taken off, such an 
impulse was given to the development of 
that branch of industry, that the same 
stained paper sold for no more than 1d. 
a yard. Such was the history of a ma- 
nufacture freed from the iron discipline 
of statutory regulations, and a similar 
result was now sought to be obtained 
in reference to the general manufacture 
of paper. There was positively no ma- 
terial existing in this country which was 
capable of being applied to so many use- 
ful purposes as fibre manufactured in the 
plastic form. It was well known that 
England with all its intelligence and me- 
chanical skill could not bear comparison 
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with Japan in reference to the manufacture 
of paper. In that country a waterproof 
coat made of paper might be purchased for 
a few pence, and almost every domestic 
article in Japan was made out of paper. 
These were facts which illustrated the con- 
dition of the manufacture when it was 
perfectly free, and proved that the paper 
duty was a most obnoxious duty, and 
should be the first selected for repeal. He 
needed not to repeat that all parties had 
assented to the abolition of the duty, and 
the proposal for its remission was as much 
due to the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire as to the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was the first to give it the stamp 
of a practical measure, after it had been 
long mooted in that House, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had taken it up 
at the point where it had been left by his 
predecessor—the repeal, therefore, as such 
could not be looked upon as a party mea- 
sure. It was, however, in regard to the 
time and mode in which it was presented 
to the House that the matter became a| 
party question; but he maintained that as | 
the consideration of the Customs’ duty on 
paper could not be separated from the Ex- | 
cise duties, it was right in dealing with | 
those two matters also to introduce into | 
one Bill all the proposed regulations re- | 
lating to the Customs and Excise of the | 
year. It had been represented that the | 
Bill had been brought in not simply on its 
own merits, but as an insult to the House 
of Lords. He had just as sincere a re- 
spect for the House of Lords as the hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House, but he came to a different conclu- 
sion from theirs. Last year the Lords re- 
jected the measure for the abolition of the 
Excise duty on paper, because they were 
not satisfied with the financial condition 
of the country, and because on the very 
day when the second reading came on a 
telegraphic message arrived in England 
representing that the China war must go 
on. Consequently, a considerable expen- 
diture was necessitated beyond what had 
been provided for, and the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government fairly stated 
that the other House had only rejected the 
Bill to allow the House of Commons in 
the altered state of circumstances an op- 
portunity of reconsidering the question. 
If that were a correct statement of the 
case, how could it be an affront to the 
House of Lords that the Commons had de- 
liberately reconsidered the question, and 
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had inserted a clause for the repeal of the 
paper duty in a Bill which imposed other 
taxation amply sufficient for the service of 
the year? It was contended that if the 
whole of the financial scheme were com- 
prised in one Bill, the other House of Par- 
liament would not be in a position duly 
to exercise their functions with respect to 
the proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; but they had the same right to 
strike out the clause relating to the paper 
duty that they had to reject the Bill of 
last Session, and would, in doing so, be 
incurring precisely the same responsibi- 
lity. In either event it was in the power 
of the House of Commons to take the course 
which it might deem proper for the vindi- 
cation of its privileges; and if irreconcil- 
able differences of opinion should, in deal- 
ing with the question, spring up between 
the two Houses, the Sovereign might dis- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the coun- 
try to settle the differences. To such a 
proceeding it was maintained on the part 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite that they 
would have no objection, inasmuch as the 
view which they took on the point at issue 
was the popular view, and one which, 
therefore, they would expect to find ra- 
tified at every hustings throughout the 
country. That being so, he could not un- 
derstand why it was that they objected so 
strongly to a constitutional procedure which 
was susceptible of a constitutional solution. 
For his own part, he would look with no 


' alarm to the result, for the people out of 


doors, he was satisfied, understood the 
question in dispute, notwithstanding the 
description which had been given of his 
constituents by the hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire (Mr. Ker Seymer); and if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wished to retain for 
themselves that reputation with the peo- 
ple which they seemed anxious to acquire 
when they argued in favour of the repeal 
of the duty on tea—if they were desirous 
of reviving that popularity in the country 
which they once enjoyed under a great 
Conservative statesman in our time, and 
a still greater statesman in a former gene- 
ration—he would advise them to apply 
themselves earnestly to a duty which they 
might perform, but which, he regretted to 
perceive, they were not disposed to dis- 
charge, and that was, to endeavour to in- 
duce the Government to cut down the ex- 
penditure of the country, and by so doing 
truly and properly alleviate the burdens 
which pressed on the shoulders of the com- 
munity. 
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Sirk JOHN RAMSDEN said, that if he 


understood aright the argument which 
had been addressed to the Committee by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, 
it amounted to maintaining that the chief 
reason to be advanced in support of the re- 
peal of the paper duty was, that it was a 
burden which nobody felt. He could, he 
should confess, attach no other meaning 
to the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
that the test of a perfect tax was that it 
should not be withdrawn from popular 
knowledge. But, be that as it might, 
there was one remark made by the hon. 
Gentleman—that in which he announced 
it to be his intention to vote on the ques- 
tion at issue simply on its merits—in 
which he entirely concurred. In that re- 
spect he should be prepared to follow the 
hon. Gentieman’s example. He last year 
voted against the repeal of the paper duty 
for two reasons—first, because in the posi- 
tion in which the revenue of the country 
then stood, he was of opinion that the tax 
eould not be spared; and, secondly, be- 
cause if any tax was at the time to be re- 
mitted, he thought the addition to the in- 
come tax and the war duties which pressed 
on the comforts of the poor were burdens 
which ought, in preference to the paper 
duty, to be removed. The opinion on 


Customs and Inland 


which he acted last year he this year re- 
tained; and he was prepared to follow the 


same course. But in the present case a 
new issue—the expediency of repealing 
the war duties on tea—was raised, and for 
the purpose of that issue the denial of the 
existence of a surplus, if not expressly 
withdrawn by the leaders of the Opposition 
was at all events waived; and on that new 
issue the House had been called upon to 
vote. They were now told that every one 
who voted for the reduction of the tea 
duties had admitted the existence of such 
a surplus as would justify the abandon- 
ment of the revenue that was derived 
from paper. He, however, disputed both 
these propositions. He maintained that, 
in the form in which that issue was rais- 
ed, and only the choice of two alterna- 
tives forced upon them, it was quite open 
to any man to vote for a reduction of the 
tea duty, which was not a final and ir- 
revocable abandonment of revenue; and 
which, according to Sir Robert Peel’s prin- 
ciple, by increasing consumption, might 
increase the revenue and even turn a de- 
ficit into a surplus, and yet oppose the 
repeal of the excise on paper, which would 
be an entire and irrevocable loss to the 
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Exchequer. The revenue derived from 
tea was almost stationary, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of population—the con- 
sumption was checked by the high duty— 
moreover, it was a war duty, to the re- 
peal of which that House was pledged; 
and the benefit of that repeal would be 
felt by every one of the operative class, 
and the advantage to them would react 
in a corresponding gain to the Exche- 
quer. On the other hand, the revenue 
we derived from the Excise on paper 
was flourishing and increasing. That it 
was easily collected and that it was in- 
oppressive had been frequently proved by 
an admission made in the course of these 
debates, that the papermakers, who were 
the persons most annoyed by the Excise, 
were not the persons who were the most 
anxious for its repeal. On these grounds 
he justified his vote for the reduction of 
the tea duty. He did not think there was, 
or could be, the surplus estimated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. For how, 
let him ask the House, was that surplus 
obtained? We had this year a new de- 
finition of a surplus such as he had never 
heard before. Heretofore a surplus had 
been money in hand, actually touched or 
seen, safe in actual receipts, in the pocket, 
or in the bank, or in some other form 
equally tangible and secure. He ventured 
to say that it was unprecedented in the 
financial history of this country for a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to close the year 
with a deficit of more than £2,500,000, 
and then proceed to make arrangements to 
remit taxes on the faith of a surplus which 
was not even on paper—verified by facts 
or by accounts—but which was a surplus 
purely built on speculation, on new calcu- 
lations, and hopes, and conjectures, every 
one of which was as liable to prove fallacious 
as the schemes of any speculator on the 
Stock Exchange. The process by which 
this surplus was obtained was very arbi- 
trary, and he was afraid it might turn out 
to be very illusory. There were six great 
branches of revenue which in the last year 
had produced a certain sum. On each of 
these the Chancellor of the Exchequer cal- 
culated there would be in the coming year 
a certain increase. Take, for instance, the 
revenue derived from Customs. In the past 
year the Customs yielded £23,305,000 ; in 
the coming year they were estimated to 
produce £23,585,000, showing an esti- 
mated increase of £280,000. So with the 
other five items. The total amount of 
estimated increase on these six branches 
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of revenue, after deducting one item' to say that too much evidence of it had 
of decrease under the head of Miscel- | reached him—that the possibility of dimi- 
Janeous Receipts, amounted to more than nished employment, and consequently of 
£750,000. But on what assumption was diminished consumption, was already suffi- 
this calculation based? It could be only | ciently apparent and acknowledged to have 
on one—namely, that the coming year | extinguished the prospect of the small sur- 
would be a better year for trade, and that plus on which they had counted, and to 
the harvest would be more abundant than | make a prudent Chancellor of the Exche- 
the last. Were both these events so cer- | quer reconsider his position. Six weeks 
tain—were they even now so very proba- ago, when the Budget was introduced, 
ble? Yet these, coupled with the very | affairs in America were threatening; but 
questionable receipt of the indemnity from | then we all hoped for the best. Now 
China, constituted the surplus which the | those dangers had broken out into calami- 
House was now asked to give away. A | tous events, and we must prepare for the 
merchant might freight a vessel to foreign | worst. A Budget that was made for fine 
ports calculating on certain profits, but weather must necessarily be rent in pieces 
he would not spend them before they | by the storm; and it was no reproach to 
were realized; or a gentleman might buy | the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
railway stock anticipating an increased} was so. It would be no humiliation to 
dividend at the close of the year, but he ladmit that he had been a second time 
would not give it away before he had | beaten by events he could not control. 
received it. Yet that was precisely what | And while, if he persisted in his proposals 
they were now doing. They assumed aj he would be acting in the teeth of the 
speculative surplus, and then proceeded to | real opinion both of that House and of 
give it away. Where did this surplus | the country, and exposing himself to the 
exist? In the visions of the Chancellor | charge not merely of imprudence, but of 
of the Exchequer. If that was what Par-| rash and wilful imprudence; and, unless 
liament was hereafter to accept as the de-| every probability was falsified, incurring 
finition of a surplus, it was obvious that | future condemnation and reproach; he 
the financial condition of the country must | could, on the other hand, in the new cir- 
very much depend on the temperament of ‘cumstances which had come upon them, 
the Finance Minister for the time being. | yet retreat with dignity and honour, and 
If he should be of a sanguine disposition, | among all reasonable men at least gain 
everything would go well. They would | both popularity and respect by so doing. 
would be sure of a surplus, and might re- But that was not the only warning which 
mit taxes. If, on the other hand, he should | might be drawn from events passing in 
be of a desponding turn of mind, they must! America. We were’ now witnessing the 
apprehend a deficiency, and proceed to lay | bursting of that great Republican bubble 
on increased taxation. In the course of | which had been so often held up to us as 
these debates the House had been more | the model on which to recast our own Eng- 
than once invited to observe the great | lish Constitution; and the first and great 
change of circumstances which had taken | truth which these events ought to impress 
place since the Budget was introduced— | upon any English Minister or statesman was 
the rapid march of events on the other | the duty of observing, of studying, and of 


side of the Atlantic, and the gloom which | strengthening, that which had hitherto 


was thickening every day over our com- ‘constituted the great distinction between 


mercial prospects. Our relations with| the safe and rational, and tempered li- 
America had become so intimate as to be | berties of England, and the wild and 
those of mutual dependence, and it was | unreflecting excesses of mob-rule which 
absolutely impossible for American trade | had too often desecrated freedom and out- 
to be paralyzed without the most serious | raged humanity in America. The House 
consequences to England. These conse-|of Commons, to which they were all 
quences, he was afraid, were already fall-| proud to belong, and whose privileges 
ing heavily upon us. The prospect of a|it was their duty to uphold, did not 
short supply of cotton was already most | derive its strength, its value, or its great- 
alarming. No one could tell what six | ness from any inherent power of its own, 
months hence the state of our manufac- | but rather from its association in dignity 
turing population might be. But this at/ and in functions with those other great 
least all those who were connected with | authorities of the State with which it 
those districts already knew, and he grieved | was so identified in character, in inte- 
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rests, and in responsibility that nothing 
could impair the greatness or honour of 
the one—be it of the Commons—be it of 
the Peerage—be it of the Crown, without 
detriment to all the three. Each of these 
great Estates, therefore, was bound to re- 
gard the dignity and integrity of the 
others, as inseparable from its own. 

Into the second question raised—the 
constitutional question—on which excep- 
tion had been taken to the form of the 
present Bill, he would not then presume 
to enter, except to say this much, that 
he was quite ready to admit, for the 
sake of argument, that it might be a 
great improvement in their practice in 
future years to combine the whole of the 
financial measures for the year in one Bill. 
He would assume that that had been 
proved. He would also, for the sake of 
argument, assume, what of course the 
Government anticipated, that the repeal 
of the paper duty ,would pass the House 
of Commons. ‘Then would remain the 
question, how they could best combine the 
double object of carrying the repeal of the 
paper duty in the Lords, and embodying 
in future years the whole of the financial 
scheme of the Commons in one Bill. In his 
opinion the safest, and certainly the most 
dignified course, for the House of Com- 
mons to pursue would be to confine itself 
on this occasion to precisely the same 
course as it adopted last year. They might 
say to the Lords,—‘‘ You rejected our 
Paper Duty Bill last year; and we cannot 
deny that the country approved what you 
did, because, financially, you proved to be 
right; but that occurrence has convinced 
us of the necessity of avoiding all danger of 
future collision—by combining our finance 
in one Billi. We might do this on the 
present occasion, but we refrain from 
making the change this year, because our 
motives might be misinterpreted. It might 
seem a discourteous attempt to coerce the 
Lords into what they refused last year ; 
or it might be attributed to resentment. 
We would avoid all such unjust and de- 
grading imputations. We prefer, there- 
fore, to send up the Bill to you in its old 
form this year, reserving to ourselves the 
right to adopt the new practice next year, 
when the object can be achieved without 
our motives being misinterpreted.” That 
would, at any rate, be a smooth and safe 
course; it would avoid all unpleasant re- 
currence of the past, and all ungracious 
distrust as to the future. It could cause 
no heat, no jealousy, no disturbance ; the 
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differences that had divided this House 
on this subject would be forgotten; and 
the country—that was in perfect good hu- 
mour with the House of Lords, and did 
not desire a quarrel to be stirred up— 
would view with satisfaction the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of the two Houses in a 
measure that had at length met with ge- 
neral acquiescence. That would be, in- 
deed, what an hon. Gentleman in an earlier 
debate described as an “ olive branch ” 
offered to the House of Lords. But what 
they were now doing might rather be in- 
terpreted as a challenge. Was that wise, 
was it necessary? ll resolved itself into 
a question of time; what they might do 
safely next year, they were going out of 
their way to do ungraciously and un- 
safely now. Many would condemn their 
conduct as ill-advised, some as a petulant, 
some as an arrogant proceeding. Public 
opinion neither supplied the motive, nor 
acknowledged the necessity. If the Lords 
submitted it would impose on them hu- 
miliation ; if they resisted it would pro- 
voke a conflict. And he thought that that 
Minister would be a friend neither to his 
country nor to the Constitution who went 
out of his way needlessly and wantonly to 
compel the House of Peers to choose be- 
tween two such alternatives. For these 
reasons, he shall feel it his duty to give 
his best support to the Amendment—first, 
because this renewed attempt to repeal 
the paper duty on the faith of a surplus 
that events might prove to be as artificial 
and illusory as that of last year, was most 
unfair to the country which must soon be 
called on to make good the deficiency by 
an increase in the income tax; and, fur- 
ther, he supported the Amendment, be- 
cause the time chosen to make this change 
in their form of legislation connected it so 
unmistakeably with the proceedings of last 
year as to impart to it a petty and resent- 
ful character that was alike ill-advised 
and unworthy of the House of Commons ; 
that must prove embarrassing to the House 
of Lords; and, could not, he was certain, 
be agreeable to the country. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Sir, as this issue 
has been raised to-night, and though, as 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John Walsh) 
said, [ am not aware whether “the pear 
is ripe” or not; still, considering the 
question in a fair and honest spirit, and 
not having given any vote on it this year, 
I will, with the permission of the House, 
offer a few observations on it. In consi- 
dering this question I wish to explain, if 
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I do vote, how I qualify it; or, if I do not 
vote, to state my reasons for not giving it. 
I am not at all surprised at this prolonged 
discussion. An hon. Gentleman who spoke 
from these benches said that after ten 
nights of discussion—perhaps more—he 
thought the House had had enough of it, 
and the Prime Minister himself said the 
other night he was really quite surprised 
that this discussion should be continued, 
that he understood it was not intended to 
dispute that part of the Budget connected 
with the income tax; that it was not in- 
tended to revive the subject of the tea duty ; 
and that there was no intention of object- 
ing to a repeal of the paper duty; he said 
he considered these matters as disposed of 
and decided, and that on the Resolutions 
of the House the duties had been levied 
as matters of course. I am really sur- 
prised to see the noble Lord so much de- 
ceived as to the state of affairs. I know, 
and the House knows, that the noble Lord 
has often availed himself of the kind assist- 
ance of the Opposition, to stem and curb 
the exuberant spirit of his own impolitic 
partizans; and I hope, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he will never appeal in vain 
to the generous sympathies of his political 
opponents. But I had yet to learn that 
the Prime Minister had been authorized 
to make on the part of Her Majesty’s Op- 
position such an unqualified statement as 
that, and he must have been misled as to 
the opinion of the House when he tries to 
check discussion upon this question—a 
more important one to the interests of all 
classes could not be brought forward. It 
is not our fault if, after Whitsuntide, and 
close on the month of June, we are still 
discussing this question. We might have 
had this discussion much earlier if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had desired 
it. I, therefore, think the noble Lord 
was accidentally led into an error when he 
said all discussion had practically closed, 
for we are now only on the second reading, 
and then have to come all the Resolutions 
seriatim in Committee. But I should not, 
perhaps, have risen to speak on the question 
to-night had it not been for a statement 
made on a former night by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, who 
said—and his words are worthy of being 
mentioned — he believed this discussion 
was carried on merely for the purpose of in- 
juring the political reputation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. A more unfound- 
ed observation never came from the noble 


Lord, though we know his habit of making 
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use of these claptraps occasionally, for the 
purpose of gaining ‘‘ political capital.” I, 
for one, in discussing the question now, 
have not the least idea of throwing any 
slur on the political character of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I wish to dis- 
cuss the subject like any other independent 
Member of the House, and I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman is quite capable of 
defending himself, his political character 
and measures, without requiring to be 
beplastered with the hollow praise of the 
noble Lord. If I thought the discussion 
was carried on on the ground the noble 
Lord supposed; if I thought the poisoned 
arrow of personal malice was directed 
against the right hon. Gentleman, I, for 
one, would forego my right of criticism, 
and would take my stand by him to the 
last. Like the hon. Baronet who has just 
sat down, I do not intend to enter on the 
constitutional part of the question. Thank 
God! we have got rid of that, and got to 
the practical part of the subject—the part 
that affects the interests of the people and 
the country. The Constitutional point has 
been most ably treated by hon. Gentlemen 
competent to do it; among others by my 
right hon. Friend, whom I was happy to 
hear addressing the House with so much 
vigour—the veteran Conservative of Car- 
lisle. He treated that point in such an 
able manner that I cannot understand how 
any one can entertain any doubt on the 
constitutional part of the subject. He said 
that, looking carefully and impartially at 
the precedents, his opinion was decided 
that the Lords had a constitutional right 
to take the course they adopted, and that 
in rejecting the Paper Duty Bill they ex- 
ercised a right inherent in them and 
which cannot be denied. I thoroughly 
concur with that opinion. And I should 
say, that any one who does not admit that 
the Lords were perfectly right in the 
course they adopted last year must be very 
hard to satisfy by any force of argument. 
But we will let all that go by. Allusion 
has been made to the time of Henry IV. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Collier) who agreed that this 
was an important constitutional question 
even talked about 600 years ago, for he 
said that with regard to the act com- 
plained of, the Commons had not used 
their right for thirty years, while against 
the House of Lords the usage of some 600 
years might be alleged. I should have 
thought it impossible to bring forward pre- 
cedents dating from that early period of 
[ First Night. 
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history, or, at all events, I should have 
thought that precedents then were as much 
in favour of the Lords as against them. 
But, instead of examining into prece- 
dents of so very long ago, let us con- 
sider that point as settled, and treat this 
question as it bears upon the interests 
of the people in 1861. I know that 
among some hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House it is an unpopular thing to 
consider the interests of the middle and 
the lower together with those of the upper 
classes. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham has over and over again said he con- 
ceives that the interests of the lower classes 
are best consulted by raising them up in 
antagonism to the middle and upper classes. 
I think, on the contrary, that all classes 
should be considered, whether financially 
or politically, as one complete entirety, 
and that in adjusting our taxation the 
interests of all classes should be equally 
considered—that there should be nothing 
like class legislation in administering the 
affairs of the country. With the per- 
mission of the House it would be per- 
fectly competent for me to enter into a 
full discussion of the Budget of my right 
hon. Friend. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London talked about bricks, and 
soap, and glass, and it would be perfectly 
fair for me to enter into all those subjects. 
I will not, however, deal with any of these 
subjects now, but will merely express, as 
many others have expressed before me, my 
admiration at the facility and ability with 
which my right hon. Friend embellished 
his financial statement some months ago. 
We recollect how he glossed over the de- 
ficiencies, the ornamentation with which 
he embossed his surplus, and the hopeful ex- 
pectation with which he encrusted the fu- 
ture. We know that he had a difficult task 
to perform. There was, he admits, a deficit 
last year of £822,000; whereas now, with 
only a reduction of £1,000,000 in the 
Army and Navy Estimates, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says there is a surplus 
for the present financial year of £1,900,000. 
I confess that I do not see how he disposes 
of the deficit of £822,000; because, if you 
deduct that old deficit from the surplus of 
the present year, instead of £1,900,000, 
you have only £1,100,000, so that in re- 
ducing the income tax and in remitting 
the paper duty, if you do not get the in- 
demnity from China, you are in a deficit 
*f more than £300,000 instead of having 
e.8urplus of £410,000. Then the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer finished by depre- 
Sir Robert Peel 
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cating unnecessary expenditure and by 
lauding retrenchment, admitting, at the 
same time, that in the course of a few 
years the expenses of the country have 
increased something like £20,000,000. 
Nevertheless, the right hon. Gentleman 
looked hopefully to the future. His opi- 
nion on this point was so very clear that 
he sneered at the hon. Member for Hun- 
tingdom (Mr. T. Baring) for venturing to 
entertain dark forebodings with regard to 
the state of Europe. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man below me (Mr. Bright) also express- 
ed his surprise that a man should look with 
such dread at the aspect of foreign affairs. 
But I must say I agree with the hon. Baro- 
net who has just sat down (Sir John Rams- 
den) in thinking that nothing can well be 
darker or more dangerous than the present 
state of Europe; and, as this has an im- 
portant bearing upon the finances of the 
country, I think the Government and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
considered the subject in a different spirit 
from what they have done. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) said that 
people used very desponding language, and 
raised up 

** Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire.” 
I do not know whether he has ever read a 
play of Shakspeare called Timon of Athens. 
This Timon, who was a very expensive 
man, had a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
named Flavius, whom he asked to supply 
the ways and means for his extravagant 
expenditure. What was the answer of 
Flavius? ,He had not the abundant elo- 
quence of the right hon. Gentleman, but 
he said in plain, simple language— 

“ What will this come to ? 

He commands us to provide, and give great gifts, 
And all out of an empty coffer.” 
Now, I do not know whether the coffers 
of the State be empty, but I do say that 
to make the year’s surplus dependent upon 
the receipt of money from China is a state 
things of which I, for one, cannot entire- 
ly approve. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed us that there existed 
a surplus, I admit that, as I had enter- 
tertained apprehensions of so different a 
character, I listened with unqualified sa- 
tisfaction ; but I was surprised to find that 
other Gentlemen who had considered this 
subject should have arrived at conclusions 
differing entirely from those of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Nevertheless, when ie 
told us that there was an estimated surplus 
of income over expenditure, and that we 
might look forward to aconsiderable ba- 
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lance in hand, together with a reduction of 
taxes, I was satisfied until the right hon. 
Gentleman came to the subject of paper. 
Now, I must say that I was sorry to see 
this prospect of a renewed contest, be- 
cause my noble Friend (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) had distinctly stated to a deputation 
which waited upon him a short time ago, 
that he could hold out no expectations 
whatever of the remission of the paper 
duty. Calling to mind, also, the Resolu- 
tions passed last year by this House, en- 
tirely approving the policy of the Lords, I 
say it is a slur upon my noble Friend to 
re-open this subject so soon after last year, 
and, if handled at all, it certainly requires 
to be handled with most extreme caution, 
circumspection, and conciliation. I do 
not think that has been done here. What 
are we now discussing ? Not whether 
there is or is not a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, but whether it is desirable to 
remit a tax affecting the interests of a li- 
mited industry at the expense of the ge- 
neral public—whether it is desirable to 
remit the Excise duty on paper and the 
Customs’ duty also levied thereon, and for 
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estimated expenditure was £49,387,000, 
but in 1861-2 it is £70,000,000 :—so that 
in these eighteen years the expenditure 
of the country has increased £20,000,000, 
whereas the indirect taxation has only 
increased £7,000,000. It is- singular 
enough that eighteen years ago in 1843 
there was an indemnity from China for the 
ransom of Canton, amounting te £725,000; 
but the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, ‘I will, it is true, accept this indem- 
nity, but I will take care to keep in hand 
enough to counterbalance that sum if it 
should not be received.””’ The then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer estimated the na- 
tional expenditure at £49,387,000, where- 
as he made the revenue £50,150,000, so 
that he retained a balance of £763,000 to 
meet any contingencies which might arise, 
and he certainly did not make his surplus 
depend upon the receipt of the Chinese in- 
demnity. Now, if there was one hon. Gen- 
tleman in this House whose opinion on 
such a subject should be entitled to re- 
spect, it was a right hon. Gentleman who, 
sitting on the Treasury bench, might be 
supposed thoroughly conversant with the 


that purpose to increase the burdens press- | actual state of affairs when he gave his 


ing upon the great body of the taxpayers 
of this country. It is, in fact, almost a 
question between direct and indirect tax- 
ation. The noble Lord made the other 
night a remarkable statement. 


) 
{ 


In eight- | 


een years, he said, we have increased the | 
indirect taxation of the country from | 


£33,000,000 to £40,000,000 ; and, he 


added, “‘ Does that look as though we were | 


destroying all our revenue from indirect 
taxation >” 


Now, it has never been urged | 


that you are endeavouring to destroy all | 


your revenue from indirect taxation. What 
is said is that you are resorting to direct 
taxation as one of the principal means for 
raising the revenue of the country, in 
spite of the strong disinclination of the 


opinion in favour of the measure. [ al- 
lude to the President of the Board of Trade 
—the Milner Gibson of 1853. He is a 
man who has always advocated the repeal 
of what he calls the taxes on knowledge, 
and a more fallacious mode of describing 
this tax could not be conceived. He says 
that it obstructs literature, impedes com- 
merce, injures the revenue, and harasses 
industry. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say that the education of the country has 
been held back by the Excise and Customs’ 
duties on paper? Will he dare to say 
that we who oppose this reduction of tax- 
ation on the article of paper went to im- 


| pede the progress of the people in intelli- 


great bulk of the people to the payment | 


of direct taxes, instead of having adequate 
recourse to taxes whose burdens fali in- 
directly upon the people, and the incidents 
of which are equal and impartial; no 
doubt direct taxes fall principally on the 
wealthier classes, but pressed to an incon- 
siderate increase, they react with injury to 
the other classes; and, therefore, in the 


| and interests? 


gence, in morality or self-Government, or 
have less at heart that he, their real wants 
Within a very short time 
the grant for education has more than 


‘doubled, and so small are the taxes paid 


interest of all classes this remission of tax- | 


ation should be most maturely onsidered. 
It may be true that in eighteen years indi- 
rect taxation has increased by £7,000,000, 
but how has the expenditure of the coun- 
try increased meanwhile? 


by cheap literature, independent of news- 
papers, that of half a million the Go- 
vernment spends in aid of education not 
£20,000 is spent in books, and, therefore, 
the Committee will readily understand the 
small amount that goes on paper duties. 
I will admit that there is a hardship on 
the authors and publishers of books. It 
is well known that not half of the books 


‘published pay the cost of publication; 


In 1843-4 our | 


but ask in Paternoster Row whether these 
[First Night. 
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‘taxes on knowledge” have at all curb- 
ed the furor scribendi, or have in any 
way affected the modesty or the confi- 
dence of authors? So much claptrap has 
been talked about these taxes on know 
ledge that if the Committee will spare me 
a few minutes I should like to point out 
one or two circumstances which show the 
fallacy of the arguments used. One great 
argument which has been used to-night is, 
that you do not know what paper is. And 
it is a fact that for out of six of the Go- 
vernment Commissioners of Inland Reve- 
nue wrote an elaborate report to proclaim 
their ignorance or stupidity in the matter, 
and added that if the paper duty is main- 
tained an Act of Parliament must be 
passed to define what is paper. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets told 
us that in these days it is impossible to 
define what paper is. He talked about 
fibrous—I really cannot recollect exactly 
what he said—but he went into a series of 
mechanical descriptions, which, no doubt, 
were perfectly accurate; but I can only 
refer to Dr. Johnson, who gives a defixi- 
tion of paper which, until some new 
dictionary is written, must stand good. 
“‘ Paper,” says Johnson, “is a substance 
on which men write and print, made by 
macerating linen rags in water, and then 
grinding them to pulp, and spreading 
them in sheets.’ The duty on paper 
enters very slightly into the price of a 
book. It is at present, as hon. Members 
know, 14d. per lb., which comes to about 
3d, on an 18s. volume. On two volumes 
of Lord Macaulay’s ZHistory, which cost 
36s., it would be 6d. The paper duty 


seldom forms more than one twenty-fourth | 


part of the price of the cheapest work, and 
not one fiftieth of the price of the dearer 
books. 


113d., nor a 20s. book less than 19s. 6d. 
These are facts, and I should like to hear 
any one get up and deny them—particu- 
larly the President of the Board of Trade, 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
talked about the “‘ hobgoblin of the penny 
press.” The penny press, I presume, is 
as respectable as the press of a higher 
price; but no one will make me be- 
lieve that the penny press pays ex- 
cept as a speculation for advertisements. 
It is sold to the trade for 3d., and it is 
quite evident that it never can be made 
and never will be made to pay at the 
price, except as a speculation for the pur- 
pose of advertisements. In 1853 Milner 
Sir ltobert Pcel 


If you repeal the paper duty to- | 
night, a 1s. book will never cost less than | 
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Gibson, the President of the Board of 
Trade—I must call him the historic Milner 
Gibson—brought forward Resolutions for 
the remission of the paper duty, and he 
said to the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 

“ You are only making use of the stock argu- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but I 
will tell you what it is—the man who is debarred 
of his penny paper is as badly off as the slave in 
the Southern States of America.” 

He was answered by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the day—Mr. Gladstonc— 
who said— 

“As steward of the public revenue and guar- 
dian of the public credit, upon an impartial con- 
sideration, 1 prefer the claims of all interests to 
the economy of a particular reduction ;” 

And he went on to say— 

“I deprecate the dangerous practice of flatter- 
ing the passions, as the acute, but mischievous 
Member for Manchester is now doing, by endea- 
vouring to induce the House to pass these Reso- 
lutions for the repeal of the paper duty.” 

But the right hon. Gentleman on this oc- 
casion has been supported by the Prime 
Minister who tells us that, upon the whole, 
he thinks it would be better to apply the 
surplus to the remission of the paper 
duty, but he spoke in such terms of 
faint praise that I was almost inclined 
to believe that he half mistrusted him- 
self. Under ordinary circumstances the 
House would probably be very much in- 
clined to adopt a measure supported by 
him and backed by the ability of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but we are now 
deliberating under extraordinary circum- 
stances. Say what we will, there is a 
feeling of uneasiness abroad, both in mili- 
tary circles and in the public mind genc- 
rally. I do not speak, like the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, of ‘ Gorgons, 
or hydras,”’ or things I never saw, but 
of what we all know and can perceive. 
There is a feeling of uneasiness on the 
Continent of Europe—our national security 
no longer depends on the character of our 
councils or our diplomatic prestige. We 
are not only spending enormous sums on 
our army and navy, but we are positively 
impoverishing the country by a vast war- 
like expenditure at a moment when we 
are assured by the Government that we 
are on terms of perfect amity and friend- 
ship with all the nations of the world. 
More than that, we are engaged on a 
system of fortifications the rough estimate 
for which is £11,000,000, but which if 
completed will cost many millions more, 
and which if not completed thoroughly 
will be absolutely useless. For these rea, 
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sons I am inclined to question the conclu- | speculations in finance. Often has the 
sions arrived at by the Chancellor of the | Chancellor of the Exchequer taunted this 
Exchequer. I hope the House will not} House with reckless expenditure; but if 
be led away with the idea that this is a| we were ever open to that charge surely 
question of free trade in the ordinary ac- | this is the time when—this is the place 
ceptation of the term. Of course, I never | where—we should show that we know 
would give a vote which could even by | how to husband our resources and to pre- 
implication contravene that policy which | serve that immense wealth which Provi- 
was inaugurated in 1841, carried onward | dence has placed within our grasp, in order 
in 1846, and has since been universally | to be ready to meet the eventualities which 
adopted. This is not a question of free | may any day imperil the trade and the 
trade in the ordinary acceptation of the | commercial interests of the country. It 
term, but it is a question of whether we|has been said that this impost is a di- 
are prepared to remit a permanent and im- | minishing tax, and there*»re we may remit 
posing income of £1,300,000 in favour of it. I maintain the contrary—that in the 
a limited interest without those corres- | years 1859, 1860, and 1861 it has been 
ponding advantages which would appear | rapidly increasing. In 1859 the net pro- 
to justify such a sacrifice of revenue. I | duce was £1,142,000, in 1860 £1,291,000, 
am ready to admit that if the state of'| and in 1861 £1,305,000. If you repeal 
Europe permitted it I should be perfectly | this productive tax you cannot reimpose it, 
ready to consider a remission of taxation | and I believe that you are repealing a tax 
in a fair, liberal, and popular spirit; but | which presses less upon the people than 
to put on an 8d. income tax and then add | almost any other tax which you can men- 
another 1d. to it, making it 9d,. in order | tion. It certainly is very little injurious te 
to counterbalance a deficiency of income | manufactures. It is easily collected, and 
caused by the reduction of taxation in the | it is increasing in amount. These reasons 
article of paper is a thing I never could will induce me to go into the lobby with 
approve. The hon. Baronet who spoke | the Opposition and to vote against this mea- 
last bade us consider how the different | sure. There is one right hon. Friend of 
interests of the country are threatened | mine who spoke last year whose opinions 
at the present moment. The industry | I adopt, and whom I expect to see rise this 
of Lancashire is threatened owing to the | year to urge the same sentiments. I shall 
aspect of affairs in the Southern Confe- | go into the same lobby with him, unless he 
deracy of North America the prospect of | contravenes the opinions which he then 
the supply of the raw material of one of| stated, I mean the right hon. Gentleman 
our staple industries is disturbed. You|the Member for Coventry. My right 
have disputes and strikes at Burslem and | hon. Friend has not spoken on this ques- 
Wolverhampton ; you have suffering in | tion this year; but, taking the words which 
the coal trade, and suffering in the iron | he used last year to represent his pre- 
trade; and is this a moment to make these | sent views, he is bound to vote the same 
reductions of taxation without any corre-| way as I do. The right hon. Member 
sponding advantage? Look abroad, and for Coventry said last year that he 
wherever you turn your glance the horizon | thought it would be better to wait for 
is dark and forbidding, and I ask the!a more favourable opportunity than to 
House and the country is this a moment| repeal a tax and raise a large deficit 
to indulge in these speculative arrange- which might render it necessary to im- 
ments of the finance? Look at France in| pose other taxes to meet sudden emer- 
the occupation of Syria against the wish | gencies and unforeseen expenditure. That 
of England, in the oecupation of Rome | was a wise expression of opinion on the 
against the wish of Italy, in the occupa-| part of my right hon. Friend, and until 
tion of the southern slopes of the Alps, not|I hear him get up and state reasons 
only against the wishes of Europe but to the | which have induced him to change that 
infringement of treaties. Look at Spain— | opinion, I must believe that he will vote 
slaveholding bucaneering persecuting Spain |on this occasion with the Opposition. 
—which has just seized hold of a part of |An hon. Gentleman opposite in a discur- 
the Island of St. Domingo at the instigation | sive speech alluded to the Volunteers. 
of France. Look at Hungary and Poland./I am not going to make myself the apo- 
Wherever you look you find a state of | logist for the-Volunteers; but we under- 
affairs which should make any Minister | stand they are coming to this House for 
pause beforo he ventures on hazardous|a Vote of money. What a capital oppor- 
[ First Night. 
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tunity to keep on the paper duty, in order 
to gratify them with £2 or £3 a head, for 


which we should have the money in hand! | 


I regret very much that I am induced by 
these reasons to take the course which I 
am about to take, but I think it more 
honourable and more straightforward than 
not to vote at all. Iam inclined to sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man, the more so that I think we are un- 
necessarily dragging this House into a 
quarrel with the other House—not for the 
benefit of the country generally, but for 
the benefit of a set of persons who will 
reap nearly nine-tenths of the advantage 
which will be derived from a remission of 
this taxation. We have heard of all kinds 
of abuse heaped on the House of Lords. 
[‘‘Hear!”] I know the House is impa- 
tient. At the same time I am anxious to 
qualify the vote which I am about to give. 
I say that last year, quite against my wish, 
the House of Lords were grossly abused 
for their conduct in this matter. They 
were told that they were unpatriotic, that 
they were selfish, that they had not the 
interest of the public at heart. We must 
feel, and most of the working classes do 
feel, that it was said by men who only 
endeavour to keep up delusions that they 
themselves may thrive upon the discon- 
tent they may scatter abroad. I, for one, 
would have no part or parcel in that 
matter. I supported the Resolution of 
the noble Lord last year. I thought 
it wise, I thought it judicious. But I 
think the conduct of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not what I should have de- 
sired. I have been several years in this 
House. I have always given to my noble 
Friend the Prime Minister a cordial and 
warm support. Such has been my confi- 
dence in his ability justly to interpret the 
sense of the country and the drift of pub- 
lic opinion that I can safely say that on 
every occasion, save one, I have given my 
noble Friend my most cordial and hearty 
support. Indeed I may go further, and 
as frequently happens in this House with 
subordinates towards their chief, and with 
them bound together by the ties of poli- 
tical allliance, I have entertained the 
warmest personal respect and affection for 
the noble Lord, and nothing but a stern 
sense of duty and a deep-rooted conviction 
that I was right would ever induce me to 
give a vote which could be considered in 
opposition to the sentiments which he ad- 
vocated, and which he deemed necessary 
for the interests of the country. Again, 


Sir Robert Peel 
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I may say with regard to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that no man entertains 
a higher opinion of his personal character 
and brilliant political abilities; and it is 
with extreme caution, with extreme hesi- 
tation, and with many doubts that I place 
my humble judgment in opposition to opi- 
nions which he has emphatically advocated. 
But, as an independent Member, I have 
no alternative. We are here to serve the 
public good and the interests of the coun- 
try to the best of our ability. In great 
political discussions I place considerations 
of that character above any other; and, 
therefore, it is that I am induced, though 
with great pain and reluctance, neverthe- 
less, from a conviction of the rectitude of 
the principles which influence me, to decline 
to give my vote in support of the measure 
of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, believing 
the repeal of the paper duty to be neither 
wise, expedient, nor politic in a financial 
point of view, nor just nor equitable to 
the great body of taxpayers in this coun- 


try. 

Mr. MELLOR moved that the Chairman 
report Progress. 

Loud cries for a Division arising— 

Mr. DISRAELI said, it appears to me 
that if ever there was a night this is the 
night when we might come to a decision. 
But as far as I am concerned I am un- 
willing to be an obstacle to free discussion. 
I trust, however, that if this adjournment 
is sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, we shall hear no more reproaches 
from that quarter of placing obstacles to 
the progress of public business, or of en- 
couraging discussions when there is really 
nothing on which discussion is necessary. 
We have now had the advantage of many 
nights’ previous debate incidentally, and 
often directly upon this very question. 
The debate to-night has been conducted 
in a tone distinguished by its moderation, 
and it does appear to me that the House 
could with great convenience at once come 
to a decision. If the hon. Gentleman who 
has moved that you, Sir, report Progress 
wishes to address the House, I think I can 
answer for his receiving a patient hearing 
from a silent and admiring audience. If 
the only object of the adjournment is to 
hear his observations, we shall be most 
happy to consider them. It does appear 
to me that we might come to a decision 
upon this question to-night, but if the 
leader of the House has sanctioned or sug- 
gested the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
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why then I have too much sympathy for 
free discussion to use any influence which 
I may possess to induce the House to come 
now toa decision. I trust, however, that 
from this moment we shall hear no more 
those frequent reproaches which have been 
very unjustly and very injudiciously urged 
by those who sit on the Treasury benches, 
when we have requested occasions to offer 
our opinions upon subjects of very great 
importance. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I certainly 
do not object to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, which I think has been very 
distinctly suggested by the silence of those 
Gentlemen who sit on the opposite benches. 
This, undoubtedly, is a subject of consider- 
able importance, and one upon which there 
are many Members anxious to speak. The 
promise of the right hon. Gentleman that 
they shall be listened to with silent ad- 
miration, however encouraging at the mo- 
ment, might not altogether be made good, 
if it were tested. I, therefore, cordially 
agree to the adjournment of the debate. 
I will not undertake so largely as the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes to abstain 
in future from any remarks upon future 
attempts to procrastinate debates ; but, no 
doubt, the same attempts will not be dis- 
played, and there will be no occasion to 
make the objection. 

Mr. BENTINCK asked, until what day 
the debate would stand adjourned ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—We shall 
put it for Thursday. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Thursday. 


House adjourned at half-after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 28, 1861. 


Mrnutes.] Pusiic Brts.—1* Government of the 
Navy ; Tramways (Scotland). 
2* New Provinces (New Zealand) ; Combination 
of Parishes Dissolution (Scotland). 
8 Offences in Territories near Sierra Leone Pre- 
vention. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN THE 
COLONIES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, that seeing 
the noble Duke the Colonial Minister 
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in his place, he wished to call his at- 
tention to a matter which, in his opinion, 
was at the present moment one of the 
greatest possible importance ; he referred 
to the growth of cotton in our various 
Colonial possessions. “He would abstain 
from alluding to one part of the subject, 
because it would lead him, however un- 
willing, to make some observations on 
that very lamentable state of things exist- 
ing in the United States of America, and 
which filled him and all friends of peace 
and freedom with sorrow; but he consi- 
dered it had become absolutely essential, 
independently of those events in America, 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
promote by every means in their power 
the growth of this great staple; and he 
would urge upon his noble Friend the im- 
portance of losing no time in recommend- 
ing the different Colonial Governments to 
encourage by all means in their power the 
growth of cotton in the districts under their 
control. He had received from Jamaica 
samples of cotton which had been sub- 
mitted to persons of known skill in this 
country, who had pronounced them to be 
the finest sorts they had seen, and they had 
fixed the price so high as to show that the 
cultivation of cotton in that island would 
be highly remunerative. They said that 
this cotton would in the market be worth 
1s. per lb.; but even if it should not be 
worth more than 6d. per lb. its cultivation 
would be profitable, if, as he was informed, 
they could on one acre of land in Jamaica, 
at an expense of £8, grow 600 lbs. of 
cotton, that would produce £15. He had 
been furnished with all the items re- 
lating both to the cultivation of cotton 
and to the expenses attending it, and he 
found that all the expenses would not ex- 
ceed £8 an acre. There could be no doubt 
whatever that, with due encouragement, 
cotton might be grown to an unlimited 
extent in our colonial possessions— not 
only in Africa, but in the East Indies; 
and he looked forward with confidence to 
the time when those countries would be 
capable of furnishing the supply neces- 
sary to this country. He wished to ask 
the noble Duke whether the Government 
proposed to hold out any encouragement 
to the growth of cotton in the British 
possessions ? 

Tur Duxe or NEWCASTLE would 
first remind his noble and learned Friend 
that he had not observed the usual custom 
of giving notice of his question ; but as he 
was in a position to give an answer at once 
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he had no objection to do so. He could 
assure his noble and learned Friend that 
the Government—not only the Colonial 
Department, but also the Indian Depart- 
ment—had not neglected the important 
question of the growth of cotton. But 
the real difficulty was not to find districts 
that were suited for; that staple, but to 
find districts where there was an adequate 
supply of labour to allow it to be produced 
at a remunerative price. The noble and 
learned Lord, in alluding to Jamaica, said 
that that island was capable of producing 
large supplies of cotton. He (the Duke of 
Newcastle) was aware that in Jamaica 
there was land capable of producing the 
finest qualities of cotton; but he was by 
no means clear that it could produce those 
large supplies that his noble and learned 
Friend suggested. His noble and learned 
Friend asked whether the Government 
proposed to offer any encouragement for 
the growth of cotton. If the noble and 
learned Lord meant anything in the shape 
of a bounty, then most undoubtedly they 
were not prepared to adopt any plan that 
would be so prejudicial to the object they 
had in view. If the noble and learned 
Lord’s statements were accurate— but he 
feared they were not—if they were accu- 
rate, and cotton could be grown for £8 and 
sold for £15—100 per cent profit—surely 
that could be encouragement enough in 
itself. The Government considered that 
the best encouragement they could give 
would be by facilitating the introduction 
of Coolie labour into such of the Bri- 
tish colonies as had land applicable to 
the growth of cotton; and with this view 
he had sought the sanction of the Indian 
Government to the removal of the restric- 
tions now existing as to Coolie labour, and 
under new regulations Queensland would 
be able to participate in these advantages. 
When those restrictions were removed, 
and ample supplies of Coolie labour was in- 
troduced the various colonies would have 
the opportunity of trying the experiment 
of growing cotton. 

Lorp BROUGHAM entirely agreed that 
no encouragement of-a pecuniary nature, 
and no forced encovtragement of any kind 
should be given. Lord Canning’s de- 
spatch on this subject laid down the 
true principles most soundly and dis- 
creetly; to encourage by increasing in- 
formation, but above all to remove every 
possible obstruction, was all that Govern- 
ment either could or if it could, ought 
to do. 


The Duke of Newcastle 


{LORDS} 
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NEW PROVINCES (NEW ZEALAND) BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE, in 
moving the second reading of the New 
Provinces (New Zealand) Bill, briefly ex- 
plained its object. When the constitution 
was conferred upon New Zcaland by the 
Act passed in 1852, a provision was con- 
tained in it establishing certain provinces— 
Auckland, Canterbury, and others—and 
giving power to the General Assembly, the 
representative body of the whole colony, to 
divide them further into separate distinct 
provinces, if they should so think fit, by a 
reserved Bill—that is, a Bill reserved for 
the approval of the Crown. A subsequent 
Act was passed in 1857 by which many re- 
strictions imposed on the General Assembly 
of New Zealand were removed; and it was 
intended to remove the restrictions on the 
character of the Bills by which a province 
might be divided. Permission was granted 
to constitute new provinces by a reserved 
Bill by the Act of 1852, and by that of 
1857 it was intended to give power to con- 
stitute new provinces by an Act of an ordi- 
nary character. But in removing this re- 
striction the Imperial Parliament made an 
unfortunate mistake in repealing the 69th 
Clause of the Constitution Act. This ob- 
viously not being the intention, the General 
Assembly of New Zealand three years ago 
did separate one of the provinces into two 
| by an Act of the Colonial Legislature. No 
| doubt was entertained at home as to the 
perfect validity of that Act; but some 
doubt arose in the colony, and on its 
being reported to him he tovk the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown, who held 
that it was not competent to the Legislature 
of New Zealand to separate those two pro- 
vinces, although such was the obvious in- 
tention of Parliament. Under these cir- 
cumstances this Bill was introduced, with 
the double object of enabling the colony to 
divide the two provinces as originally in- 
tended and render that division valid, under 
the powers of the existing Act, and also to 
declare the validity of the Act for the 
future, 

Moced, That the Bill be now read 2*, 

Eart GREY said, the Bill which the 
noble Duke had just explained to the House 
was one to which he presumed there would 
be no objection ; but he could not allow it 
to be read a second time in the present cri- 
tical and distracted state of New Zealand 


(New Zealand) Bill. 
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without expressing his surprise that a Bill 
of so insignificant a character should be 
the only measure with reference to that 
colony which Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to submit to Parliament. 
Their Lordships knew from the papers on 
the table, and from more recent accounts 
jn the public prints, that for more than a 
year war had raged in New Zealand. In 
that unhappy war fifty officers and men of 
the European force had been killed, and 
nearly 140 wounded; a vast amount of 
property had been destroyed ; one settle- 
ment had been laid waste, and women and 
children had been compelled to take refuge 
in another part of the province. Already 
an enormous expense must have been in- 
curred in remedying this state of things, 
which he feared would greatly derange the 
calculations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to any surplus at the end of the 
financial year. They were also aware that 
the Government had sent large reinforce- 
ments to New Zealand ; but they were not 
as yet aware whether Government contem- 
plated the adoption of any means but force 
alone to put an end to that war. He was 
far from objecting to the despatch of addi- 
tional troops to New Zealand. On the con- 
trary, whatever other measures might be re- 
quired, no doubt could be entertained that 
these troops were necessary. But he was 
no less persuaded that this unhappy contest 
could not be brought to a satisfactory close 
by arms alone. There was no doubt that 
the military power of this country was more 
than sufficient to finish the war by the ex- 
termination of the native race; but that 
was an end of the contest to which he 
could not look forward without horror, a 
feeling which, he was sure, was shared by 
Her Majesty’s Government and by every 
one of their Lordships. When they con- 
sidered how these interesting natives of 
New Zealand, the Maoris, from having 
within a comparatively short time been 
plunged into the lowest superstitions of 
degraded barbarism, were now generally 
converted to Christianity, they could not 
look to the possible destruction of this in- 


teresting race by British arms without | 


feeling that such a result would not only 
be a calamity, but a great disgrace to this 
country. Nor could such a result be 
brought about except at a fearful loss of 
blood to Europeans as well as to natives. 
The nature of the country was such that 
it presented great difficulties to the opera- 
tions of regular troops, and great facilities 
to every kind of irregular warfare. Then 
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there was the impossibility of adequately 
protecting the scattered dwellings and pro- 
perty of the settlers. When they con- 
sidered all these things, they must admit 
that if the Maoris were driven to despera- 
tion by the manner in which the war was 
carried on, they might, before they perish- 
ed, inflict almost as much suffering as they 
might have to endure. Therefore, he was 
of opinion that it was not enough for Her 
Majesty’s Government to send additional 
troops to New Zealand; they ought to 
have attempted, by some conciliatory mea- 
sures, to induce the natives to lay down 
their arms, and to support the effect of 
their armed interference by gaining the 
confidence of the people. If the assist- 
ance of Parliament was necessary to the 
success of such a measure, that assistance 
ought already to have been asked for. It 
was the more incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to take this course, because this sub- 
ject could not be carefully investigated 
without bringing any candid and dispas- 
sionate inquirer to the conclusion that the 
Maoris were not solely—perhaps not even 
principally—to blame for the present war. 
The war had been produced by errors in 
the past government of New Zealand— 
errors which, in one respect, it might not 
be too late. to-correct. It was impossible 
to prevent fWexevils which had already 
arisen from the , but we ought not, at 
least, to persevere in a course which would 
make these calamities only the commence- 
ment of others of a still more serious cha- 
racter. 

Their Lordships were aware that the 
war was begun by an attempt on the part 
of the Governor of New Zealand to take 
forcible possession of a piece of land, ac- 
quired from the natives by a purchase, the 
validity of which was disputed by one of 
the chiefs, supported by many of his coun- 
trymen. Much had been said and written 
upon the question whether, under the en- 
gagements contracted with the native races, 
and according to the rules hitherto observ- 
ed, that purchase was valid and regular. 
He would not abuse the patience of their 
Lordships by entering into that argument, 
or by. raising a discussion upon the usages 
and customs of barbarous tribes. It was 
sufficient for him to observe that the very 
weight of the authorities who were ranged 
on one side and on the other proved, at 
all events, that the question was one of 
much doubt and difficulty. There were 
very high authorities against the validity 
of the purchase made by the Governor. In 
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the first place, there was the authority of 
the Bishop and the great majority of the 
missionaries in those Islands. An attempt 
had been made to lower their authority by 
saying that, while no man would presume 
to question the purity and sincerity of the 
convictions which had induced the Bishop 
of New Zealand and the missionaries to 
take so decided a part against the measures 
of the Government, still their habits were 
not such as to fit them for taking a clear 
and dispassionate view of the subject. If 
it were admitted that there was some force 
in this objection—which he disputed—it 
did not apply to others who had taken the 
same view of the question. The validity 
of the purchase was denied by Mr. Clarke, 
formerly Protector of the Aborigines, who, 
under Sir George Grey, had considerable 
experience in making purchases of land. 
It was denied by Mr. Fox, for many years 
the able and zealous agent of the New Zea- 
land Company; it was denied by Mr. 
Swainson, formerly Attorney General in 
New Zealand, a gentleman of high cha- 
racter and extensive knowledge; and, 
above all, if was denied by Sir William 
Martin, formerly Chief Justice of New 
Zealand, who had acquired the highest re- 
putation by the manner in which he filled 
that judicial station, and of whom the 
Governor himself only a short time ago, in 
writing on other matters, said that his 
knowledge and experienced caused him to 
be recognized as an undisputed authority 
upon all points affecting the Maories. 
Such were some of the authorities who 
might be quoted against the validity and 
regularity of the purchase. It was ob- 
vious, therefore, that the question was, to 
say the least, one of doubt; and he had no 
hesitation in expressing his opinion that 
if even a shadow of doubt rested upon the 
strict regularity of the purchase under the 
engagements we had contracted with the 
Maories, and according to the rules hitherto 
observed in such cases, both justice and 
policy required that the Government of 
New Zealand should abstain from making 
that purchase, and, above all, from assert- 
ing it by force. That was the course pre- 
scribed both by justice and by policy; be- 
cause justice required that, when a right 
was contested, one of -the claimants should 
not take upon himself to assume and to 
exercise that right by force until some fair 
means had been adopted for bringing it to 
a decision; and policy required that, when 
the Maories were known to be in an ex- 
cited state—considering the extreme jea- 


Earl Grey 
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lousy and sensitiveness they had always 
displayed upon questions relating to land 
—considering, also, the fearful calamities 
which a collision could not fail to bring on, 
especially when the colony was so nnpre- 
pared for a native war—it ought to have 
been understood that no advantage which 
could possibly arise from the purchase of an 
insignificant plot of land could for one mo- 
ment be put in competition with the dan- 
gers which would be incurred by making 
the purchase and taking possession of the 
land by force. 

He had said that great excitement 
already prevailed among the Maories when 
this dispute arose. That excitement was 
so great that, in his opinion, the dispute 
with respect to land ought rather to be 
regarded as the occasion for the war break- 
ing out than as its real and original cause. 
For that cause we must look further and 
deeper. The war was, in his opinion, 
solely to be attributed to our having for 
the last seven or eight years adopted in 
New Zealand a system of government 
which gave great offence to the Maories, 
and deprived the British authorities of the 
confidence and attachment with which they 
were formerly regarded. That policy was 
adopted, of course, in unfortunate forget- 
fulness of the wise advice given by Sir 
George Grey a few years ago, and con- 
tained in a despatch written on the sub- 
ject of the Act for the establishment of 
representative government in New Zealand, 
passed in 1846, When that Act was pas- 
sed Sir George Grey took upon himself 
the great responsibility of not bringing it 
into immediate execution, at the same 
time addressing a despatch to the Govern- 
ment at home in which he explained the 
dangers which would have arisen at that 
moment from an attempt to introduce it. 
He pointed out that the war was scarcely 
over; that both the natives and the set- 
tlers were in a state of great excitement; 
that by the proposed constitution the en- 
tire power over the revenue would be vest- 
ed in the representatives of the settlers, 
while the natives were large contributors; 
that, in fact, it would be making one see- 
tion, and that the smaller section, of the 
whole population, arbiters of the whole; 
that it would be giving the complete dis- 
posal both of the revenue and of other 
matters to the representatives of the Eu- 
ropean minority, excluding from all power 
and influence the native majority in the 
colony. .He stated that the natives could 
not be expected to accede to such an 
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arrangement, and he predicted that the 
result of an attempt to enforce it would 
be armed -resistance. The arguments 
of Sir George Grey appeared so conclu- 
sive to the Government of that day that 
they had no hesitation in admitting the 
error which they had committed in pas- 
sing the Act of 1846; and the result 
was that they obtained the ready assent 
of Parliament to a Bill for suspending 
the constitution which had been given 
to New Zealand. Subsequent events had 
shown how sound was the advice upon 
which they acted. Armed with the powers 
conferred by the Suspension Bill, and with 
the full support of the Government at home, 
Sir George Grey adopted a policy of which 
the principle was the firm maintenance of 
the authority of the Colonial Government, 
the suppression of everything like violence 
or disturbance, but at the same time the 
administration of justice to both races, and 
the display of kindness and consideration 
especially towards the Maories. He adopt- 
ed severe measures to restrict the sale of 
arms and spirits to the natives; but, on 
the other hand, he multiplied schools and 
constructed roads, by which the Maories 
were enabled both to obtain access to 
markets for their produce and to receive 
the advantages of good wages and of an 
industrial training, and which, moreover, 
rendered large and important districts of 
the colony easily accessible to troops and 
artillery. The beneficial effect of those 
measures had been increased by the pains 
which Sir George Grey had taken to keep 
up communication with the natives, and to 
acquire their confidence and attachment. 
In making that attempt his efforts had 
been rewarded with success; but the po- 
liey on which he acted was, after all, said 
to be a very poor one, inasmuch as he did 
not trust to laws and measures which he 
had proposed and passed, the influence 
which he had acquired over the minds of 
the natives being purely of a personal cha- 
racter, so that when he departed that in- 
fluence was likely to cease to exist. The 
objections thus made to the policy of Sir 
George Grey constituted, however, in his 
opinion, the very highest praise which he 
could receive. He was a Governor who 
was aware that men were not to be ruled 
by mere laws, but rather—and the obser- 
vation applied especially to the case of a 
barbarous people—by attaching their minds. 
The effect of the wisest laws and the best 
institutions could, he knew, only be gra- 
dual, while upon a generous and high- 
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minded race a great impression might 
speedily be made by convincing them that 
their welfare was the object of the Go- 
vernment. To imbue them with that con- 
fidence was the highest triumph of the 
policy of an able and energetic ruler. Nor 
was that triumph in the ease of Sir George 
Grey purchased by any dangerous or im- 
proper concession. On the contrary, if 
there were one law which was to be re- 
garded as more unpopular than another in 
New Zealand, it was that passed and 
strictly enforced by Sir George Grey 
throwing obstacles in the way of the pur- 
chase of arms, The result of his policy 
was, at all events, most satisfactory. The 
disturbances which had taken place were 
in a short time put down ; peace was com- 
pletely restored; and when he left the 
country he might have entertained a reason- 
able expectation thatit was on the high road 
to become at no distant period a flourishing 
community, in which men of Maori and 
European descent would be found blended 
in one united people. These were fair 
prospeets, and they would in all proba- 
bility have been realized, had it not been 
for the mistakes which had been after- 
wards committed. Before the five years, 
during which the Constitution of 1846 
stood suspended, had expired Sir George 
Grey had expressed it to be his opinion 
that the state of affairs in the colony had 
so much improved that, with proper pre- 
cautions, that constitution might be brought 
into force, reserving to the Crown the 
usual power of purchasing land from the 
natives and the right of maintaining their 
laws and customs in certain districts. In 
1852, accordingly, during the brief Ad- 
ministration of the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby), a Bill, in the main in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
Sir George Grey, had been passed. But 
the measure, unfortunately, contained one 
provision which had led to great evils—he 
alluded to the clause making the superin- 
tendents of the provinces into which New 
Zealand was divided elective, instead of 
being appointed by the Crown. The pro- 
posal was one, it was true, which was in 
conformity with Sir George Grey’s advice, 
who, although he was a most able man, 
and one on whose judgment the utmost 
reliance might in general be placed, yet 
could no more than the most distingushed 
of human beings elaim to be infallible. In 
the present instance, at all events, experi- 
ence proved that he was wrong. For his own 
part, he was of that opinion at the time of 
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the passing of the Bill, because he thought 
that to make provincial superintendents 
elective was in reality to deprive the Go- 
vernor of the greater part of the executive 
authority he ought to possess. [low he 
would ask, was it possible for the Governor 
to carry into effect the policy which he de- 
sired, when he was obliged, in the pro- 
vinces where he was not himself Presi- 
dent, to act through officers not appointed 
by the Crown, not removeable by it, but 
chosen by popular elections, and absolutely 
independent of any superior authority dur- 
ing the time for which they were elected ? 
For that reason it had appeared to him 
that the clause to which he was alluding 
was one which ought not to have been pass- 
ed, and when it had been proposed by a suc- 


ceeding Government he gave it all the| 


opposition in his power. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed in persuading either the Go- 
vernment of the day or their Lordships to 
adopt his views upon the question; but the 
result had more than justified the antici- 
pations which he had formed with respect 
to the working of the provision. Nor was 
that all. One of the first measures of the 
newly-created Legislature was to insist on 
establishing that which was very improperly 
called a responsible Government, and which 
was really a party Government—a charac- 
ter of Government which was the most ir- 
responsible that could exist in a commu- 
nity such as that of which he was speak- 
ing. Such a Government, however, was 
demanded by the House of Assembly, and 
the demand was, he thought, most unfor- 
tunately acquiesced in by the Government 
at home during the Administration of Lord 
Aberdeen in 1854. For himself, he might 
say that he had always been of opinion 
that party government was but very little 
suited to a colony in the early stages of 
its existence, and, indeed, until it had 
made some very considerable progress ; 
and that the real advantages of represen- 
tative institutions could in such a case be 
enjoyed far more fully under the old sys- 
tem in accordance with which the Governor 
was responsible for the due exercise of the 
executive authority, not to the Assembly, 
but to the Crown, while, of course, the 
power was reserved to the Assembly to 
complain to the Crown of any maladmi- 
nistration on his part, and, if necessary, 
to appeal to the Imperial Parliament. 
The blessings of freedom could, he be- 
lieved, be more perfectly enjoyed under 
that old system than under a party Go- 
vernment ; and in that view he was con- 
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firmed by the experience of that deserip- 
tion of Government furnished by our Aus- 
tralian Colonies, wherethe burlesque of our 
own institutions which was exhibited was 
of a nature of which those who had watched 
their proceedings must feel ashamed. The 
evils, however, arising from the vices of 
the system to which he was referring in 
Australia—where there were but few na- 
tives, and those few capable of causing no 
serious disturbances with the settlers— 
where the European inhabitants were al- 
ready numerous and wealthy, and where 
the first difficulties of a new settlement 
had been almost completely surmounted— 
were altogether insignificant compared with 
those which must be expected to arise in a 
colony such as that of New Zealand, where 
all the circumstances which he had just 
mentioned were exactly reversed. It was 
impossible, he should contend, that a few 
thousand British settlers could be placed 
in contact with a much larger number of 
natives only just emerging from barbarism, 
every man of whom was used to war, and 
at the same time extremely sensitive as to 
the maintenance of his rights, and capable 
of understanding when he was wronged— 
it was impossible that all that should occur 
and that the entire power should be placed 
in the hands of the European minority 
without creating in the minds of the na- 
tives, who were the majority, a sense of 
injustice and deep discontent. That such 
had, at all events, been the result in this 
case was clear from the papers which had 
been laid on the table. He found that so 
long as the Governor possessed authority 
sufficient to enforce his impartial admi- 
nistration towards both races, the natives 
looked up to him as the representative of 
the Crown, who had real power to protect 
and befriend them. They were, with few 
exceptions, loyal, and attached to the 
Crown. That was the representation of 
the state of things some time ago, as given, 
not only by Sir George Grey, who might 
be disposed to be a partial witness as to 
the results of his own policy, but by those 
who succeeded him in the administration of 
the Government. He (Earl Grey) found 
that in February and April, 1854, the then 
acting Governor reported the continued 
prosperity of the colony, and the success 
of the measures for the purchase of land 
from the natives. In May, 1854, the acting 
Governor, on opening the new Legislature, 
congratulated that body on the peace and 
prosperity of the colony, and the friendly 
relations between the native and European 
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races; and the House of Assembly, in their 
address in reply, expressed their concur- 
rence in the language used by the Governor. 
The Legislative Council, in their address, 
spoke still more emphatically of the peace- 
ful and friendly relations existing between 
the Queen’s subjects of both races, and of 
the increasing intelligence and civilization 
of the natives. In July, 1854, the acting 
Governor reported that the purchase of 
land still continued to be easily made. At 
the beginning of the following year the re- 
ports were still better; but during its course 
symptoms of a change for the worse began 
to appear. In September Governor Browne, 
the present Governor, reported that he had 
seen the chiefs of most importance in the 
north ; that they all seemed well disposed 
to the local Government; but that they did 
not view the Assembly very favourably, 
partly because they did not understand its 
power, but chiefly because they considered 
it less scrupulous in its desire to obtain land 
than the Governor, whom they looked on 
as a protector. In July, 1856, there pro- 
eceded still more unfavourable reports from 
the Governor of the disposition of the na- 
tives, for he said it was evident that they 
disliked popular government over which 
they had no check. And it seemed impos- 
sible that the case should be otherwise, be- 
cause the authority of the Governor was 
reduced to a shadow. In the general 
affairs of Government he was obliged to 
act on the advice of his Executive Council, 
who, in fact, were the mere delegates of 
the Assembly; and, although there was 
a nominal reservation of matters affecting 
the natives as to which it was said he 
might act upon his own judgment, yet 
it was perfectly clear from reading the 
papers presented to Parliament that even 
with regard to native affairs the Governor 
had no real power, and that he did, 
in point of fact, implicitly follow the 
advice of the Executive Council. But 
what was worse than all was the ad- 
ministration of affairs in the provinces. 
Almost the whole patronage of the Go- 
vernment, and a great part of the control 
of the expenditure, had been transferred 
by a series of measures to the provincial 
Assemblies, and the Governor reported that 
superintendents would obey no instructions 
from the Governor except those which were 
in accordance with their own views; that 
they had the disposal of the funds for the 
time being in their hands; and that, in 
the political contests, they felt bound to 
favour the party to which they ewed their 
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appointment to office. Was it possible to 
be surprised that, under a government of 
this sort, the Maories should be discontent- 
ed? They not only comprehended the in- 
justice of being excluded from all practical 
share in the government, while constituting 
a large proportion of the population and 
of the contributors to the revenue, but they 
were made practically to feel the effect of 
this exclusion in various ways. They felt 
it by the miserable and inadequate grants 
grudgingly made by the Assembly for pur- 
poses in which the Maories were interest- 
ed, and by the misuse of patronage for 
party purposes. He had no doubt, from 
information which had reached him, that 
nothing so much contributed to irritate the 
Maories against the existing Government 
as the manner in which patronage was 
misused. They saw men holding office, in 
the right discharge of the duties of which 
they were deeply interested, and in whom 
they had great confidence, replaced by 
other men whose appointment was due to 
party interests, and they said that the 
Crown was deprived of any effectual power 
of instituting an impartial administration 
in their behalf. It must not be supposed 
that these were the only grievances of the 
natives. It was impossible at this distance 
to judge of the details of the administra- 
tion of a colony, but their Lordships would 
concede that in the daily administration 
of affairs there were many opportunities 
for acting oppressively ; and he regretted 
to say that if the disposition of the Euro- 
pean population was to be judged of from 
the tone of the public press, and from the 
language used at public meetings and in 
the committees of the Provincial Councile, 
there could be no doubt that there had 
grown up of late years a lamentable want 
of consideration for the feelings and in- 
terests of the Maories, and even of their 
lives. It appeared from the papers on the 
table that the Provincial Council of New 
Plymouth presented, in 1856, an address 
to the Governor, in which a want of con- 
sideration for the natives was most pain- 
fully manifest. It was also to be learnt 
from the able pamphlet published by Mr. 
Fox on this question that in 1858 this same 
Council called on the Governor tv compel 
the natives to sever their tribal tenancies 
with a view to the acquisition of land, 
stating that the natives were incapable of 
offering any resistance. This fact was 
significant, especially when coupled with 
this other circumstance, that one of the 
representatives of New Plymouth was Mr. 
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Richmond, who held the situation of one 
of the responsible advisers of the Governor, 
and was what was called his Native Minis- 
ter. What was still more significant was 
that it was the virtual adoption not very 
long afterwards of this advice of the me- 
morial to compel the recusants to submit 
to the proeeedings of the Governor in re- 
ference to the purchase of land that was 
the cause of the war. Could it be believed 
that Mr. Richmond would bea trustworthy 
adviser of the Governor in matters as they 
at present existed ? There could be little 
doubt that the Maori race had just ground 
for discontent. That was not his opinion 
alone, but the recorded opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers also. It was implied 
very distinctly in many of the despatches, 
and still more in the measure introduced to 
Parliament last year, when the Govern- 
ment then brought in a Bill to establish a 
Council independent of the Assembly for 
the purpose of advising the Governor on 
native affairs, The only justification for 
such a measure was that the Government, 
as it now existed, could not safely be trust- 
ed in matters affecting the natives. That 
measure passed their Lordships’ House, 
but failed to obtain the assent of the House 
of Commons. He rejoiced at that failure, 
because, although the evil was apparent, 
he did not believe the Bill provided a 
remedy for it. That measure would, in- 
deed, only have led to a conflict of autho- 
rity, and would have increased the evil. 
The Government had admitted in the course 
of the present Session, in the other House 
of Parliament, that affairs were not ina 
satisfactory condition in New Zealand. 
There being, then, just ground of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the natives, and 
the local Government being so bad, he 
would ask, what did the Government pro- 
pose todo? Did they propose to compel 
the natives to submit to a Government 
which they acknowledged to be unjust and 
bad, and, if they resisted, to reduce them 
to obedience? He trusted not. He im- 
plored them not to let this state of 
things continue, but to prepare measures 
of redress. It seemed to him that Her 
Majesty’s Government ought without delay 
to take measures for the redress of the 
grievances of the native inhabitants, to en- 
deavour to conciliate them by equitable 
arrangements, and to put an end to this 
war. Why should not Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment make an appeal to the well-known 
public spirit of Sir George Grey, and ask 
him to return to the colony with special 
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powers to deal with so great an emer- 
gency? He was persuaded that Sir George 
Grey was a man of too much publie spjrit; 
and, moreover, he must naturally take too 
deep an interest in the welfare of the 
colony for which he had already done so 
much to refuse to make such a sacrifice, 
great as it would be, if he were asked to 
do so. But, if he accepted such a mission, 
he ought to be armed with large powers. 
In the present state of irritation of the 
Maories and the Europeans, perhaps no- 
thing less would answer than the suspen- 
sion for three years of the representative 
system of the colony, and the concentra- 
tion of the whole legislative and executive 
authority in the hands of Sir George Grey 
and a Council deriving its powers from the 
Crown. Armed with these powers, the in- 
fluence which Sir George Grey possessed 
over the minds of the natives would enable 
him to restore peace in the colony at no 
distant period. There was already a strong 
military force in the colony, but the presence 
of Sir George Grey would, as far as the re- 
storation of peace was concerned, be worth 
more than 10,000 additional troops. Of 
course, after such a period of suspension, the 
representative Government of the colony 
could not be again brought into operation 
without correcting the defects that had 
been shown to exist in it. The calamities 
that had occurred would then have this 
good result—that Parliament would be 
enabled to decide what changes were re- 
quired in the constitution of the colony. 
He believed that these changes were not 
numerous, and could easily be effected. 
If the arrangement for establishing a re- 
presentative Government were assented to, 
and if the Governor were assisted, not by 
advisers whose advice he was bound to 
follow, and who held their office by the 
fleeting tenure of the ascendency of par- 
ties, but by men of experience, selected 
for their knowledge, and holding office 
practically during good behaviour—so long 
as the Crown was satisfied with the mode 
in which they discharged their duties—if 
these things were done, and if a fair and 
fixed appropriation were made for the ex- 
penses of the Government and for those 
objects in which the Maories were con- 
cerned, he was not aware that anything 
else was required to enable representative 
institutions in a short period to be onec 
more established with safety in New Zea- 
land. If Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clined to take the more decided course 
which, in his opinion, they ought to take, 
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and to suspend during the war the action 
of the present Government of New Zealand, 
he trusted they would make modifications 
in the government such as he had pointed 
out. He knew it might be said that Par- 
liament, having once conferred represen- 
tative institutions on New Zealand, could 
now neither withdraw nor modify them. 
If the colonists were ready to undertake 
the defence of the colony against all but 
a foreign enemy, if they did not appeal 
to w in such cases, then they might have 
reasonable ground of complaint if we in- 
terfered with their institutions. But he 
found that it was urged in New Zealand 
that no less than 4,000 or 5,000 British 
soldiers, to be maintained at a large ex- 
pense by the mother country, and two or 
three steamers, were absolutely necessary 
to enable them to defend themselves against 
their native enemies. Nay, he saw that 
they meant to push their claims still far- 
ther, and ask that the pay of their own 
militia and the expense of their own forces 
in the field should be defrayed, not from 
the colonial, but from the Imperial Trea- 
sury. He did not deny that in the pre- 
sent state of the colony it was necessary 
to assist the British settlers. He was per- 
suaded that it was impossible for them to 
bring this war to a satisfactory close un- 
aided; and he, therefore, did not object 
to the employment of a sufficient number 
of British soldiers for that purpose with- 
out charge to the colony. But, if the 
Government and Parliament of this coun- 
try were to undertake the defence of the 
colony against the natives, they must also 
undertake the regulation of the policy by 
which it was in future to be governed. 
They must take care that the generosity 
of this country was not abused, and that 
power was not placed in the hands of the 
settlers in such a way as might lead to its 
improper exercise. Could it for a moment 
be pretended that it was just and reason- 
able that the colonists should on the one 
hand claim the undisputed right of manag- 
ing their own affairs, and on the other 
have the liberty to call on the mother 
country to bear the burden of any war 
oceasioned by their own mismanagement ? 
If by injustice and oppression they drove 
the natives to resistance, were they to 
call on us to extinguish that resistance in 
blood without allowing us to exercise our 
judgment upon the measures resorted to ? 
That was a doctrine which he was sure 
would receive no countenance from any of 
their Lordships, He believed that if the 
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colonists were told that they must defend 
themselves as well as manage their own 
affairs, that would be a sufficient induce- 
ment to keep them on terms of friendship 
with their semi-barbarous neighbours, He 
was not ignorant that the colonists had 
much to bear. No doubt they were ex- 
posed to many wrongs and grievances, but 
those wrongs and grievances ought to be 
borne, not only with justice, but with for- 
bearance. If the impartial authority of 
the Crown was to intervene for the govern- 
ment of both parties, that justice and for- 
bearance could be enforced, for the Crown 
would not be influenced by those passions 
and feelings that naturally arose in the 
contact between civilized and half-civilized 
races; but if the government of both par- 
ties were left to the colonists themselves, 
with an unlimited power to draw upon the 
Treasury of this country, there would be 
taken away the only effective check for 
that selfishness which he feared human 
nature was never exempted from. He, 
therefore, felt himself bound to object to 
the measure before the House, as one en- 
tirely inadequate to the circumstances of 
the case; and he thought the second read- 
ing of the Bill afforded a legitimate oppor- 
tunity of expressing to their Lordships his 
conviction that they could not safely leave 
matters as they were. He implored the 
Government not to think they could go on 
from year to year with things as they were, 
but to set themselves earnestly to the adop- 
tion of some wise and comprehensive mea- 
sure that would meet the circumstances of 
the case. If they did not, they might be 
assured that before this war was brought 
to a close thousands of British soldiers 
would be sacrificed and millions of money 
would be spent, while in the end, in all 
probability, they would only be able to re- 
store peace by reducing New Zealand to a 
desert, by exterminating the natives, after 
a struggle which would reduce the colo- 
nists to beggary, and drive them to seck 
homes in more peaceful and prosperous 
colonies. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he was satis- 
fied with the steps which had been taken 
by the Government, and with the despatches 
they had sent to New Zealand since the 
commencement of the war. He did not 
complain of the Bill now before their 
Lordships ; but he must express the hope 
that the power given by it to the General 
Assembly of New Zealand would be exer- 
cised more carefully than it had been. He 
could not agree with the noble Earl (Earl 
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Grey) in the opinion that the constitution 
of New Zealand was erroneous in prin- 
ciple. He should express his sympathy 
with the Governor of New Zealand on one 
point, and that was the spirit of hostility 
with which had been opposed by the leading 
ecclesiastical authorities. This he regarded 
as avery unfortunate circumstance. There 
seemed to be some mistake existing as to 
the object for which the colonization of 
New Zealand was undertaken. That colo- 
nization was the work of the New Zealand 
Company, backed by the Government, and 
had no other motive than the ordinary one. 
The work of colonization by a country like 
that of England, and that of evangeliza- 
tion were not naturally promotive of each 
other. Indeed, they were to a certain 
extent mutually obstructive; so that the 
best field for the one was not necessarily 
the best for the other. The best field for co- 
lonization was where there were few or 
native inhabitants — as Upper Canada, 
South Australia, and Port Natal, while 
the reverse was true to evanglization. We 
had certainly not done enough for the 
natives of New Zealand. What savage 
nations required was a great deal of Go- 
vernment; and he was afraid that in 
New Zealand we had, in a great measure, 
destroyed the Government that had for- 
merly existed, and substituted very little, 
indeed, in its stead. Jle found among the 
papers a complaint from a native that 
when they adhered to their own customs 
they had “light,” but that under the new 
order of things they were in ‘‘ darkness.” 
This was followed by an observation that 
we Europeans had effected this chenge, 
and that it was for us to lay down laws to 
meet the case. The colonization of New 
Zealand might be dated from the time 
when the Marquess of Normanby was Co- 
lonial Secretary. In a despatch dated 
August, 1839, the noble Marquess as- 
sumed that cannibalism, human sacrifices, 
and warfare among the natives were among 
the things which should be put down by 
force in New Zealand. Whether canni- 
balism and human sacrifices had ever been 
put down by force was a matter into which 
he should not now enter, but he found that 
the first Governor held that it was out of 
his power to put down warfare among the 
natives by that means. There were pages 
in the blue books to show that the Go- 
vernor held as axiomatic that it was foreign 
to his business to interfere in the case of 
such an occurrence. The restless state of 
the natives had been known to the colonists 
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for many years. It was now some years 
since a feeling had sprung up among them 
for a king. In former times they had no 
king, but were governed by chiefs. When 
the authority of those chiefs was destroyed, 
as had been the case, the natives cast 
about for some authority to rule them, and 
it seemed to them that the only substitute 
was to set up a king. With this view a 
feeble and imbecile old man named Pota- 
tau was elected king. He was now dead, 
but a successor had been clected bing. 
This must be taken as an expression of the 
desire of the Maories for a native Govern- 
ment. With regard to the particular ques- 
tion of the origin of the present war, he 
(Lord Lyttelton) must confess, having read 
all the papers on their Lordships’ table 
and many others which had reached him 
from New Zealand, that he quite agreed 
in the conclusion of the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey), that the question of the tribal right 
was one which was open to very con- 
siderable doubt.’ He must also say since 
the Bishop had expressed his opinion in 
favour of the tribal right, and particularly 
of the exercise of that right on the part 
of Wirimu Kingi, that a perusal of those 
papers had very much shaken his (Lord 
Lyttelton’s) opinion on this point, and he 
should recommend no one to form a de- 
finite opinion on the matter without having 
read the last despatches on the subject, 
especially that one from the Governor, 
dated in December 4, 1860, which occupied 
a space of some thirty pages in the volume 
before them. He thought that the Go- 
vernor had produced weighty evidence to 
the effect that there was reason to doubt 
whether any ancient signorial rights had 
existed at all among the native chiefs, 
and in favour of the justice and wisdom 
of the course he had pursued. 

Tue Duce or NEWCASTLE said, that 
his noble Friend the noble Earl, in in- 
troducing this interesting discussion on a 
very important question upon the some- 
what slender basis of a Bill which he (the 
Duke of Newcastle) had asked their Lord- 
ships to read a second time, expressed the 
regret which he felt that this was the only 
Bill which Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to lay on the table with respect 
to the colony of New Zealand. Until the 
close of the noble Earl’s speech he (the 
Duke of Neweastle) felt surprised at this 
expression of regret, not only because he 
knew the noble Earl disapproved of the 
measure which he (the Duke of Newcastle) 
introduced last year, but also because he 
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could not gather what remedial measure | wrote a despatch, in which he stated that 
the noble Earl wished should be adopted. | he had doubts of the justice of the course 
He (the Duke of Newcastle) would not say | that had been pursued; but the despatches 
anything with regard to the recommenda-| since received, and particularly the one 
tions he had received from time to time as} referred to by the noble Baron, had con- 
to the measures he might have introduced; | vinced him that the Governor was right, 
but his noble Friend had certainly misun-| and that the balance of opinions inclined 
derstood or had misquoted the observations | in his favour. He did not dispute the au- 
which he made in introducing the measure | thority of Sir William Martin; but against 
of last year. He certainly did not advo-| that le believed he might set the opinion 
cate that Bill on the ground that he disap- | of the present Chief Justice Arney, and of 
proved of the constitution or Government | many others who had studied the question 
of New Zealand, or of the course that had | thoroughly. He could not understand upon 
been taken with respect to the manage-| what principle the claim of Wirimu Kingi 
ment of native affairs. He understood his| was based. It had been said that it was 
noble Friend to say that that was the sole | not right the Governor should raise this 
ground upon which that Bill was supported. | question on an insignificant piece of land. 
What he (the Duke of Neweastle) did say | No doubt in quantity it was an insignificant 
was this —that the Constitution Act of} piece of land; but the principle involved 
1852 having imposed upon the Governor | was not insignificant. He had reason to 
certain duties with regard to the manage- | suppose that other claims of a similar cha- 
ment of native affairs, and it being found | racter would be brought, and it might fairly 
not only difficult, but almost impossible to| be put to their Lordships whether the Go- 
carry those functions into effect, in order | vernor would have performed his duty to 
to enable him to do so he introduced that | the Government he represented, or to the 
Bill giving him the assistance of a native | colony, if he had withdrawn his claim be- 
Council. His noble Friend said he rejoiced | cause a powerful chief resisted, and whe- 
that that Bill failed, because he thought | ther he must not then have closed all pur- 
the establishment of an independent native | chases of land had he submitted to the 
Council would have caused more confusion | dictation of Kingi whose claim was totally 
than already existed-there. That, how- | unsubstantiated. So far from the Gover- 
ever, was not the opinion of the colonists. | nor acting hastily, nine months were spent 
They objected to the Imperial Parliament | in the adjudication of the case. Every 
legislating upon the subject, and he had ‘claim was maturely considered. It had 
expressly admitted that it was a purely | been said that the hostile claims ought to 
exceptional case; but, so far were the co-| have been referred to a tribunal. This 
Jonists from thinking that a native Council | was very plausible at first sight; but what 
would be productive of evil, that they had} tribunal? Was there any tribunal in New 
themselves introduced a Bill into the local | Zealand to which such affairs could be re- 
Legislature constituting such a Council, | ferred? The Governor and settlers would 
thus adopting the principle, although vary- | have been only too glad to have had such 
ing the details, of the Bill of last year. | a tribunal; but the opponents of such a 
His noble Friend had not dwelt at any | tribunal had always been the natives. No 
length upon the origin of the war, and | Governor was ever in circumstances to con- 
was right in abstaining from so doing, | stitute such a tribunal without raising the 
considering that they were now discuss- | apprehensions or opposition of the Maories. 
ing the question a year after the com-| The Treaty of Waitangi did not refer to 
mencement of the war; but, as the noble | sucha tribunal, but it said that transactions 
Earl had entered upon that question so | for the purchase of land should be carried 
far as to express his opinion, founded on} on between the native proprietors of the 
the opinion of certain authorities in the | land and the Governor, and that was the 
colony, that the Governor was wrong, and | course which was taken in this case. And 
that Wirimu Kingi’s claim was a substan-| there was no doubt that the adjudication 
tial one, he (the Duke of Newcastle) was | of the Governor was more favourable to 
bound to say that he did not concur in that | the natives than such a tribunal could be, 
opinion. He believed the Governor to be | proceeding as such a tribunal always must 
right, and in this respect he must say his | on legal principles rigidly applied between 
mind had taken the same course as that of | seller and purchaser; whereas, on the con- 
the noble Baron (Lord Lyttelton). Imme- | trary, it had been the constant and most ju- 
diately after his return from America he | dicious procedure of the Government agents 
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established by the Treaty of Waitangi to 
yield every doubtful point in favour of the 
natives; and no doubt they consulted the 
interests of the colony by doing so. This 
question of a tribunal had been strongly 
urged, among others by the Bishop of New 
Zealand, in the document which he called 
his ‘‘ solemn protest ;’’ and here he must 
say he was greatly obliged to the noble 
Baron who had just sat down for the 
course he had taken, and the language he 
held with reference to the conduct of the 
Bishop and the missionaries. If the words 
used had fallen from himself as colonial 
Minister no doubt they would have had but 
little effect; but coming from the noble 
Baron, occupying as he did an independent 
position, but one of warmest friendship 
to the Church in New Zealand, it could not 
fail to have an important influence. He 
trusted that excellent man the Bishop of 
New Zealand and the Missionaries of the 
Church of England would take in good part 
the lesson which had been read to them, 
and that they would in future abstain from 
that intererfence with the Civil Govern- 
ment which he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, on this occasion had been most un- 
fortunate and mischievous. The protest, 
no doubt, was a most able document; but 
he must take the liberty of saying that if 
that protest had been on a political subject, 
or a question between the governor and 
the governed in any country nearer home, 
and had emanated from any bishop in a 
country of Europe, there would have been 
an universal ery against the impropriety of 
bishops and priests interfering in such 
matters, and above all of adopting such a 
tone as the Bishop of New Zealand had 
assumed. He made these allusions with 
very great pain to one holding the high 
position of the Bishop of New Zealand, and 
whom he so sincerely respected, both for 
his admirable character and as a minister 
of the Gospel ; but he had certainly allow- 
ed himself, both on this and on former 
occasions to be diverted from his high call- 
ing into the partial advocacy of native rights 
which had led to consequences of a very 
serious kind. If he said so much with re- 
spect to that great man—for so he must call 
the Bishop of New Zealand—le said so still 
more emphatically with reference to smaller 
men in the Church, who, without the talent 
and ability, and, in some respects, the judg- 
ment he possessed, had certainly played a 
very mischievous part in these transactions. 
He would not say another word on this part 
of the subject with regard to the Bishop. 
The Duke of Newcastle 
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His noble Friend, as he had observed, 
had not entered at any great length into the 
origin of the war, and it was not necessary 
that he (the Duke of Newcastle) should do 
so. It would have been just as wise during 
the period of the great mutiny in India to 
have been discussing constantly in the press 
and the Houses of the Legislature the ques. 
tions of the greased cartridges and other 
matters which were supposed to be the ori- 
gin, but in reality were, no doubt, only the 
pretext of the rebellion. So he maintained 
that the question of the land was a mere 
pretext. He believed, however, that it had 
been providential both for the Maories and 
the settlers that the event had been has- 
tened. However much anything was to be 


| deprecated that led-to war and bloodshed, 


if this occasion had been obviated, even- 
tually we should have had a war of a more 
serious nature, when we were, perhaps, less 
prepared for it, and when the preparations 
of the natives were more complete. There 
could be no doubt, in his opinion, that the 
struggle was one for nationality. There 
was a feeling among the Maories that their 
nationality was becoming gradually extin- 
guished, and they were, therefore, anxious 
to prevent the extension of the English 
over the country of which they felt they 
had themselves been the paramount pos- 
sessors. In this feeling alone the Land 
League originated, of which Wirimu Kingi 
was the chief. He had heard it stated in 
favour of this chief that, although he was 
at the head of the Land League, his object 
was totally different from another move- 
ment--namely, the Maori King movement 
—because he did not join that chief who 
had been already referred to bearing the 
the humble name of Potatau. Now, he 
attached no value to this fact at all. 
William King did not join that movement 
because it was not his interest to do so. 
Of course, William King would not join in 
a movement which was in fact a rival move- 
ment to his own. The Maori King was 
his rival ; Kingi wanted to be a great para- 
mount chief himself; but when he was 
obliged to enter into hostile operations 
against the British Government his seruples 
vanished, and he not only joined the Maori 
King but made the Land League subser- 
vient to his purposes. The King move- 
ment had been going on for the last seven 
years ; but for some time it made little pro- 
gress, and there was no doubt the Govern- 
ment policy of leaving it alone to die out of 
itself would have been successful if none 
had been concerned but the natives. The 
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natives, however, in their hostility to the 
English Government, had not only been 
used but instigated by disaffected Euro- 
peans. There was no doubt upon this 
point. An agitation had long been earried 
on; emissaries had been sent abroad ; in 
one part of the country subscriptions had 
been raised for setting up a printing-press 
with the view of disseminating among the 
natives everything which could excite them 
against the British Government ; a flag 
had been designed and hoisted at the resi- 
dence of this so-called Maori King—nay, 
more, an attempt was made to levy cus- 
toms ; all with the view of persuading the 
natives that the Governor of New Zealand 
had conceived a secret plan to exterminate 
them by degrees, and seize their whole 
lands for the common use of the British 
settlers. He did not say this without rea- 
son ; and, if proof were wanted, he could 
point to the conduct of one of the native 
friendly tribes, who had shown every dis- 
position to continue so in spite of the exist- 
ence of what was going on around them. 
The question, in fact, had become one of 
sovereignty—a question between a Maori 
King on one side and the British Queen on 
the other. The natives were determined, 
if they could, to drive the British into the 
sea, and to establish an independent sove- 
reignty under a Maori King. The Go- 
vernor, in his last despatch, stated ex- 
pressly that they showed no disposition to 
accept any terms of peace except such as 
should surrender the sovereignty of Eng- 
Jand. It was, of course, hardly necessary 
to say that no intention existed to extin- 
guish the Maori race. He concurred with 
the noble Earl that the extinction of the 
native race would be most disgraceful to 
the character of this country. If there was 
one set of aborigines more than another 
which the English people respected and 
admired it was the Maori tribes, The 
Maories had shown many great qualities. 
They were almost, if not quite, as brave as 
Englishmen; and even in the present foolish 
and disastrous war they had performed in- 
dividual acts of courage which did them the 
highest honour. He was sure, therefore, 
their Lordships would agree with him when 
he said that every life which could be 
spared would be a gain, and that the sooner 
we could bring the rebellion to a close the 
better it would be for all concerned. There 
could be no doubt that the causes of the 
war were of older date than the disputed 
ee of land. He could not admit, 

owever, that the chief blame lay, not 
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with the representative instititutions which 
had been introduced into New Zealand, but 
with what had been called responsible go- 
vernment, Party government might have 
aggravated to a certain extent the evils 
caused by representative institutions ; but 
throughout the whole of the blue book he 
thought the noble Earl would find no more 
than the two passages he had quoted to 
indicate that responsible government had 
really alarmed the natives. [Earl Grey: 
Twenty others.] Well, he was quite un- 
able to find them. On the other hand, 
there could be no doubt that the change 
in the constitution which took place in 
1852 had deprived the Governor of powers 
which he then possessed, and had indirectly 
deprived him of what was of still more 
importance—namely, the funds which were 
formerly at his disposal. Up to 1852 the 
Imperial Parliament voted a considerable 
sum annually for native purposes, and no 
equivalent substitute had been supplied 
under the system of government establish- 
ed in that year. He could not agree with 
the noble Earl in what he had said in con- 
demnation of the General Assembly of 
New Zealand. The debates of that As- 
sembly had been conducted with singular 
forbearance towards the natives, and with 
every disposition to promote their interests, 
as well as with very remarkable ability 
and moderation. The tone of the press 
was a different thing ; but it was not right 
to quote the opinions of the press as con- 
clusive; at all events, the press might 
be quoted on both sides—for as well as 
against the natives. He agreed with much 
that the noble Ear! stated with respect to 
the provincial Legislatures and to the elec- 
tive character of the superintendents. It 
was a great misfortune that the superin- 
tendents were not only independent of the 
supreme Government, but that the persons 
elected were frequently antagonistic to it. 
The system was a bad imitation of that 
prevailing in the United States, without 
any of the reasons which might be found in 
support of it in that great republic. He 
could not help thinking that if the pro- 
vincial Legislatures had been confined more 
to municipal duties, and if their presidents 
had been nominated by the Governor-in- 
Chief, that would have been a great im- 
provement upon the system adopted in 
1852. Although the revenue of New Zea- 
land was considerable, nevertheless, it was 
of little general application, inasmuch as 
any surplus was divided amongst the pro- 
vincial Governments, which generally con- 
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trived to absorb it altogether. Another 
cause of much of the mischief which had 
occurred was to be found in a merely nomi- 
nal and fictitious extension of English laws 
to the natives. We had pretended to ex- 
tend English laws to the natives, but in 
reality we had done no such thing, and 
under the present system the natives were 
neither separated from nor were they in- 
corporated with English settlers. Scarcely 
any Maori was an elector. By the de- 
cisions of the Courts in New Zealand no 
title to land was recognized except such 
as was admitted by English law. If, 
therefore, a native wished to have a vote 
he must become a frecholder; but few 
natives could have any interest in acquiring 
a freehold. Nothing, he thought, could be 
more likely to conduce to the benefit of 
that colony, and to put an end to the state 
of things which had led to the present war 
than the adoption of that system which 
Sir George Grey had so usefully intro- 
duced at the Cape in the instance of British 
Caffraria—a system which he had pre- 
viously carried to a certain extent in New 
Zealand itself, and which consisted in the 
acquisiticn of the friendship of the native 
chiefs by conferring upon them appoint- 
ments in connection with the English Go- 
vernment, at the same time that they main- 
tained their own position with the natives, 
and by establishing among them paid ma- 
gistrates and a police. If, in addition, those 
schools to which his noble Friend near him 
had alluded were established, and the En- 
glish language were taught in them, still 
greater advantages would in all probability 
result. The missionaries who went to the 
colony generally endeavoured to make them- 
selves masters of the Maori language in 
order to communicate with the natives in 
their own tongue ; forgetting the advan- 
tage to be acquired by the natives be- 
coming acquainted with our language. 
He should next, notwithstanding that the 
House was becoming rapidly reduced to 
that number which usually sat out the dis- 
cussion of colonial subjects, say a few 
words with reference to the disposition of 
the colonial Government to bear a due pro- 
portion of the expenses connected with its 
military administration. It had been ob- 
served in the course of the discussion that 
not only did the colonists expect that the 
British Government should pay the ex- 
penses of the whole of the Imperial troops 
which were sent out there, but that they 
had attempted to force upon us the pay- 
ment of a purely colonial expenditure for 
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the purposes of their own militia and volun- 
teers. Now, he, for one, was entirely 
opposed to any attempt on the part of 
the colonial Government to throw on the 
Parliament of this country expenses which 
they themselves ought to bear ; but he was 
at the same time of opinion that it was de- 
sirable the Legislature of Great Britain 
should be just in dealing with the subject. 
There was, in connection with the point to 
which he was adverting, considerable dif- 
ference between the privileges of some co- 
lonial Governments and others, but he cer- 
tainly could not help admitting that the 
demand which had been put forward on 
the occasion which had been referred to by 
his noble Friend was both improper and 
untenable. He was happy, however, to be 
able to state—and he had heard of the 
circumstance with great satisfaction—that 
an agent from New Zealand was ecn- 
gaged in negotiating a loan of £150,000 
on behalf of the colony for the express 
purpose of defraying expenditure conse- 
quent on the war. He might add that 
he hoped it would turn out to be a fact 
that there was upon the part of the Co- 
lonial Government an intention to pro- 
vide a fund with the view of carrying 
out those improvements which he believ- 
ed to be necessary to the better admi- 
nistration of native affairs when the pre- 
sent war was concluded. One of the great 
difficulties which existed in dealing with a 
colony at so great a distance from us as 
New Zealand was that the Government at 
home was obliged to fix upon a particular 
course in entire ignorance of the state of 
things which might exist in the colony 
when their instructions had arrived at their 
destination. Two months had elapsed, for 
example, since the date of the despatches 
from New Zealand which had just been re- 
ceived, and it was quite possible that orders 
sent out from the Colonial Department 
might be found to be calculated to be dis- 
advantageous, if acted upon in the position 
of affairs which might, between the pre- 
sent moment and the period at which they 
would reach the colony, arise. As to 
which was the most probable, peace or a 
continuance of the war in New Zealand, 
he could make no positive statement. 
There were many symptoms which would 
lead one to the conclusion that the natives 
were desirous to sue for peace, and he 
trusted that before long their better in- 
stincts might prevail upon them to surren- 
der those points with respect to the aban- 
donment of the Sovereignty of the Queen 
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for which they were contending. Such 
being the prospects on the side of peace, 
there were, he must admit, on the other 
hand, serious appearances of a further 
extension of the war; and if those ap- 
pearances should be realized the contest 
would, no doubt, in many respects, be one 
of the most disastrous character. Under 
all the circumstances of the case it was 
impossible to take at home steps of a very 
definite nature ; but the Government, ne- 
vertheless, felt that there was one course 
which ought to be adopted—namely, to 
provide that the person to whom should be 
committed the management of the affairs 
of New Zealand should be a person likely 
to continue there a sufficient time to carry 
out any line of policy which it might be 
deemed expedient to pursue. The present 
Governor of the Colony, Colonel Gore 
Browne, would, in two or three months, 
have completed his period of office, inas- 
much as at the expiration of that time 
he would have been there six years. It 
would, of course, be his duty if he were 
then Secretary for the Colonies to recall 
Colonel Browne, and to appoint a succes- 
sor. He had, he might add, felt that it 
would not, under existing circumstances, 
be desirable to wait for the expiration of 
the time which he had just mentioned to 
take the necessary steps in the matter ; 
for if the war should, by the end of two 
or three months, have terminated, the new 
policy to be adopted should be entered 
upon immediately afterwards. He had, 
consequently, felt it to be his duty to re- 
commend to Her Majesty to appoint a suc- 
cessor to Colonel Gore Browne; and, he 
was happy to say that the Queen, acting 
upon that recommendation, had been gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint Sir George Grey 
as Governor of New Zealand—a choice 
than which he quite concurred with the 
noble Earl near him in thinking no better 
could be made. He had, of course, felt 
that in asking Sir George Grey to return 
to the Government of a colony the affairs 
of which he had before administered, and 
that from an appointment which was look- 
ed upon as somewhat superior, he was 
making a tax on his patriotism, and eall- 
ing upon him to perform a public duty 
at a personal sacrifice. He had, how- 
ever, so much confidence in Sir George 
Grey’s public spirit that he felt no doubt 
that when he received the intimation 
which he had sent out to him on the sub- 
ject by the mail of last month—it being 
probable that by the next mail—namely, 
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that which left England yesterday, he would 
receive official instructions to proceed to 
New Zealand—he would not lose a moment 
in making the necessary preparations and 
would set sail for his destination by the 
first opportunity. He had sent intimation 
to Colonel Gore Browne of the step which 
he had taken by the mail which had left 
for Australia yesterday; nor should he 
wish to close his remarks upon this parti- 
cular point without marking his recognition 
in express terms of Colonel Browne’s ser- 
vices. In recommending Her Majesty to 
send out Sir George Grey to New Zealand 
not the smallest reflection on Colonel Gore 
Browne’s conduct was implied, and no- 
body, he thought, could read the despatches 
of that gallant officer during the period in 
which he held the position of Governor of 
the colony without feeling that they were 
written by a man of great ability, and were 
distinguished by consideration for all the 
interests with which he had to deal; while 
they clearly proved that no man had ever 
steered a clearer course than their author 
between the interests of the settlers on the 
one hand and those of the native popula- 
tion on the other. The only charge, in- 
deed, he had heard made against him was, 
that he was too favourable to the latter ; 
but he must, for his own part, say that he 
did not think that Colonel Browne had 
erred in that direction. He did not think 
that Governor Browne, though placed in 
circumstances of almost unparalleled diffi- 
culty, had acted wrongly in regard to the 
immediate pretext—for so he must call it 
—for this war, while hehad shown a temper 
and discretion in all his transactions which 
did him the highest honour. Being a 
military man, and placed in a position 
which might tempt him to interfere more 
than a Governor should in military affairs, 
Governor Browne had, nevertheless, steer- 
ed a clear and proper course, and the na- 
tive population as well as the settlers in 
New Zealand would, no doubt, feel, when 
the war was closed, that, however distin- 
guished had been the conduct of Sir George 
Grey, they also owed a debt of gratitude 
to the Governor whose period of office was 
now about to expire. He should be most 
unwilling to allow the slightest doubt to 
arise in the mind of any one in New Zea- 
land as to the feeling in respect to Go- 
vernor Browne which had induced this step 
to be taken, and he should have greatly 
regretted if he had not had this oppor- 
tunity of explaining these circumstances, 
and of bearing this testimony. He might, 
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further, state that he had recommended 
Colonel Gore Browne to Her Majesty for 
another governorship, thereby showing that 
his conduct was not disapproved. He would 
conclude by expressing his hope that the 
appointment of Sir George Grey would 
tend to bring about the entire suppression 
of these unhappy disturbances. 

Eart GREY expressed his satisfaction 
at the statement made by the noble Duke. 
He wished to be understood as not meaning 
any censure on Governor Browne. Great 
mistakes had, doubtless, been made; but 
Governor Browne was not responsible for 
them, for he was in a false position, being 
deprived of the power to carry out his own 
policy. He thought the remembrance of 
the past services of Sir George Grey would 
render his appointment peculiarly accept- 
able to the people whom he was going to 
govern. At the same time he implored 
the Government not to place Sir George 
Grey in a false position. When he went 
to the colony he ought to go armed with 
those powers without which it would be im- 
possible for him to bring his task to a suc- 
cessful close. Let Sir George Grey find, 
on his arrival in New Zealand, a British 
Act of Parliament suspending the existing 
constitution of that colony, and concen- 


Dublin Corporation 


trating, as was absolutely necessary in a 
time of rebellion, all the power in the hands 
of the Governor. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
could not comply with this last suggestion 


of the noble Earl. He believed that it 
would be most unwise and most unjust to 
suspend the constitution on the ground of 
an insurrection of the native races. To 
adopt that course would be to punish the 
innocent for the sins of the guilty, and 
would create dissatisfaction among both 
races. He should think that the suspen- 
sion of the constitution would be under any 
circumstances, and certainly under the pre- 
sent, one of the most impolitic acts which 
a British Minister could commit. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 28, 1861. 


Mixvres,] Pustic Birts.—1° Local Government 
Supplemental; Municipal Corporations Act 
Amendment. 
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2° Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000), 
3° Boundaries of Burghs Extension (Scotland) 
Act Amendment; Public Offices Extension, 
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DUBLIN CORPORATION WATER BILL, 
CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Bill, as amended, be now taken 
inte Consideration.” 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he rose 
to move as an Amendment that the Bill be 
recommitted, for the purpose of hearing a 
petition from ratepayers of the city of 
Dublin, complaining of new matter that 
had arisen before the Committee during 
the progress of the Bill. Certain new 
clauses had been inserted in the Bill, after 
the opposition had been withdrawn, when 
the preamble had been proved. Injustice 
had thus been done to the interests of the 
ratepayers. His object was not to defeat 
but amend the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ Bill’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘be 
re-committed, for the purpose of hearing the Peti- 
tion of Ratepayers and others of Dublin, deposit- 
ed in the Private Bill Office, and complaining of 
matter which has arisen during the progress of 
the Bill before the Committee on the Bill,’ ”’—in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should oppose 
the Motion for a recommittal, the practical 
result of which would be to destroy the 
Bill for the Session. He hoped the House 
would not reverse the decision of a most 
able and painstaking Committee by assent- 
ing to the Motion. 

Mr. MASSEY said, the Motion was in 
the nature of an application for a new 
trial, and if the hon. Baronet could show 
that there had been any miscarriage of 
justice or any fraud practised it would be 
right for the House to agree toit. But 
this was not what the hon. Baronet alleged. 
According to him the fault lay with the 
counsel for the petitioners themselves. 
His case was that the ratepayers were 
damnified by the insertion of certain clauses 
in the Bill after their counsel had retired. 
But that was the fault of the counsel for 
the ratepayers, not of the Committee. 
There would be no end of litigation if such 
a course were to be allowed. If, indeed, 
the Members of the Committee were to 
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express & wish to re-hear the case it would 
be a different matter; but he did not 
understand that to be the case. 

Mr. VANCE said, there was no wish to 
destroy or delay the Bill, and the investi- 
gation asked for would only occupy a few 
hours. The fact was that the clauses now 
objected to had not been argued or con- 
sidered. They were not in the original 
Bill; they took most persons by surprise ; 
and in some respects they were most op- 
pressive and unfair. No good reason could 
be shown why Trinity College should be 
exempted and not the Dublin University. 
Then the Admiralty clause bound them 
for ever to maintain the same depth of 
water as existed at present in the channel 
and harbour of Wicklow, and this would 
operate as a great hardship. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Massey) said that 
the ratepayers ought to have stated their 
objections by counsel before the Committee, 
but the fact was that large bodies of other 
ratepayers now petitioned to have the 
matter reheard. 

Mr. C. R. M. TALBOT said, that as a 
Member of the Committee, he thought it 
most unreasonable to refer the Bill back to 
them. He contradicted the statement that 
the Committee did not consider the clauses 
complained of. It was true that those 
clauses were unopposed, but the Committee 
considered them, and thought on the whole 
that the Trinity College clause was a fair 
one, while they did not consider themselves 
warranted in altering the clause which was 
sent down by the Admiralty. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that Trinity 
College was exempted, as the students did 
not want the water, for they had always 
had as much as they chose to drink ; but 
he could not understand how the river, 
which was first to be drank by the citizens, 
was afterwards to cleanse Wicklow Har- 
bour. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that if the Bill had 
been fully heard before the Committee, 
not only on the preamble but on the clauses, 
there would be no locus standi for those 
who sought to have the Bill reconsidered ; 
but that was not the case. 

Mr. LEFROY said, that the insertion 
of the clauses relating to the University 
could be no reason for the recommittal of 
the Bill. It was so well known that these 
clauses were to be inserted that a petition 
was got up by certain parties in Dublin 
against them, and the University took over 
witnesses to support them, who, however, 
were never called upon. The Committee 
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had conducted the inquiry in a perfectly 
fair and straightforward manner, and no 
ground whatever had been shown for re- 
committing the Bill. . 

Mr. WALTER said, that as a Member 
of the Committee, he wished to reassure 
the mind of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin, who 
seemed to think that the ratepayers of the 
city would be put to great cost in conse- 
quence of some threatened damage to the 
harbour of Wicklow. He had paid parti- 
eular attention to the effect which the 
abstraction of the water of the Vartry 
would have upon the harbour of Wick- 
low, and he had examined Mr. Hawks- 
ley on the point ; and from all the de- 
scriptions of the harbour given to the 
Committee, and the photographic views laid 
before them, he was perfectly satisfied that 
the abstraction of the water would have no 

ractical effect on the harbour. The har- 

ur consisted of a channel and a large 
shallow lagoon extending several miles, end 
the manner in which the engineers pro- 
posed to deal with it seemed likely to be 
most serviceable. They proposed to con- 
struct floodgates at a certain point, which 
would retain the water at high tide, and 
flush the harbour so as to clean it out at 
low tide. He was satisfied that there was 
no risk of the ratepayers being called on 
for compensation by reason of any damage 
resulting from the abstraction of the water 
of the Vartry, and he hoped the House, 
therefore, would support the decision of the 
Committee. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he sincerely hoped 
the Bill would never pass into law in its 
present shape, as no adequate advantage 
would be derived from the startling amount 
of taxation which it was proposed to place 
on the citizens of Dublin. 

Sr EDWARD GROGAN said, it was 
useless to contend against the opinion of 
the Chairman of Committees and the Chair- 
man of the Select Committee, and he would, 
therefore, withdraw his Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read 3°, 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. COWPER said, he felt bound to 
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call the attention of the House to this Bill. 
It was generally agreed that an embank- 
ment along the Thames was desirable 
which should be open to all passengers; 
but the Bill before the House was a pro- 
posal of a railway company, to take pos- 
session of that embankment and make 
a railway upon it and levy tolls upon 
passengers. They proposed to get their 
capital partly by shares, partly by taking 
£400,000 out of the funds of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and partly from 
a Vote of Parliament. The clause on 
which this proposition was embodied was 
@ curiosity in its way, and was worth read- 
ing. It ran thus— 


“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests to contribute, out 
of any money which Parliament may vote for the 
purpose, and to apply such sum of money as shall 
be sufficient to defray the expenses of compensa- 
tion.” 


The Government was to buy the land, and 
give the company as much as they wanted 
for their railway—a most convenient mode 
of proceeding for the company; but one 
which ought not to be adopted without 
the assent of the Executive Government. 
IIe was unwilling to take a hostile part 
on the subject of a private Bill, but he 
thought that in allowing such a clause 
to be passed they would be admitting a 
precedent which might have a very in- 
jurious effect. Ife, therefore, thought that 
it would be the duty of the [louse not to 
allow it to be read a second time. Another 
reason was, that a Commission had been 
appointed to examine into the subject and 
had not yet made its report, and if the Bill 
should pass there could be no action upon 
the Report of that Commission. He, there- 
fore, moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was informed 
that the right hon. Gentleman himself was 
mainly responsible for these objectionable 
clauses being in the Bill, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman had encouraged the 
promoters to insert them. [Mr. Cowper: 
No, no!] He believed that the principle 
upon which the Bill was founded was the 
only principle upon which there was the 
least chance of getting an embankment of 
the Thames without jobbing, without in- 
triguing, and at a definite expense. If 
perfect irresponsible Royal Commissions 
Mr, Cowper 
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were to go in search of schemes, and pre- 
pare for themselves permanent occupation, 
there would be no end to the cost and no 
end to the work. Westminster bridge had 
been in course of building for years, and the 
outlay had been enormous, while Victoria 
bridge had been completed by a railway 
company in about a year for £95,000, or 
just the exvenditure which had been made 
on Blackfriars bridge to repair it, as it was 
called, but really to prepare it for demoli- 
tion. The principle of the Bill was re- 
commended by the Committee of 1856, 
and he hoped the House would allow it to 
be read a second time, although he quite 
concurred with the right hon. Gentleman 
that it would be most inconvenient to adopt 
the clauses in the Bill to which their atten- 
tion had been directed. 

Lorp FERMOY said, the embankment 
of the Thames was a most important—in- 
deed almost a national—question, and they 
ought to deal with it in a proper manner, 
By the Bill, however, a private company 
proposed to deal with public money. He 
feared that such a proposal would result in 
jobbing. Again, a Commission was sitting, 
and about to report. Surely the House 
had better wait and sce the report before 
deciding whether they would proceed by 
means of a private or a public Bill. It 
would be injudicivus to allow these parties 
to occupy the ground, because, even if they 
decided in favour of a private Bill, it did 
not follow that the London, Chatham, and 
Dovor was the company who ought to carry 
out the work. 

Lorp JOLIN MANNERS said, the Se- 
lect Committee which sat last year upon 
the subject carefully abstained from ex- 
pressing any opinion either in favour or 
against a railway being carried on the top 
of the embankment. The Bill hefore them 
was a Railway Bill, and if the railway was 
struck out it would be entirely destroyed. 
He should be extremely sorry if the House, 
by giving the Bill a second reading, pledg- 
ed itself to the principle that the embank- 
ment should not be carried out except 
through the agency of a railway company, 
and he should, therefore, vote for the 
Amendment. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, the com- 
pany did not bind themselves to carry out 
the details as embodied in the Bill, but 
were quite willing to leave them to the de- 
cision of the Government. As he had 
charge of the Bill he should put the House 
to the trouble of dividing in order to show 
upon whom rested the responsibility of 
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withholding from the Metropolis a work of | reign Affairs, Whether, when Count Rich- 
eat public utility. berg, in his Despatch of the 27th day of 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, there was | April, denied that a state of siege existed 
danger in the House going to a division | in Venetia, it is not the case that the or- 
without understanding the real facts of the | dinary Government in Venetia is at least 
ease. He must deny that the Government} as severe as any state of siege, and that 
had been at all remiss in the matter. The’ four men were executed by sentence of 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into | Court Martial at Venie or its neighbour- 
the subject reccommended that the em-| hood on the very day on which Count Rich- 
bankment should be executed under the| berg dated that Despatch ? 
control of the Metropolitan Board of Works,| Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I stated 
and that the expense should come out of | in a despatch the general view which Her 
the London coal dues, so that no additional | Majesty’s Government entertain with re- 
charge should be placed on the Exchequer. | spect to the Kingdom of Italy ; and Count 
The Government lost no time in acting on | Cavour addressed a despatch to the Mar- 
that recommendation, and there was no, quis d’Azeglio, the Minister at the Court 
remissness or supineness on their part. | of Her Majesty, and these papers I. laid 
They issued a Royal Commission to inquire | before the House. When they came to be 
into the best plan for the embankment, | published, Count Richberg addressed a 
and he himself brought in a Bill, the ob-| despatch to Count Apponyi in London, 
ject of which was to appropriate the coal| which he read to me. I did not think it 
dues to that object. That question was | proper to lay that paper on the table of 
now pending for the decision of the House. | the House, and I did not think there was 
If the House decided in favour of the| anything regarding the Government of 
present proposal they would create a nomi- | Venetia which I ought to lay on the table. 
nal company, which would not mainly be} With regard to the matter referred to by 
supported by the subscriptions of the share-| the hon. Member, no intimation of the 
holders, but by a large subsidy, to be pro-| kind has been received at the Foreign 
vided by prospective Votes of the House, | Office ; and of course I cannot give any 
and by large contributions in the shape of | information respecting a speech made by 








rates upon the Metropolis, to be raised by 
the compulsory powers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Such a decision would 
not only amount to the virtual rejection of 
the Government measure, but be totally 
unprecedented. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he would 
beg to ask the noble Lord who had charge 
of the Bill if he had any objection to post- 
pone the second reading until the Commis- 
sion had presented their Report. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he would 
agree to that suggestion. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Bill was 
so objectionable in principle, placing, as it 
did, a large sum of public money at the dis- 
posal of a private company, that he could 
not assent to the course proposed. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Words added, 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


STATE OF SIEGE IN VENETIA, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Seeretary of State for Fo- 


a Deputy in the Parliament of Turin, on 
the report of which the hon. Gentleman’s 
question is founded. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY OFFICERS IN 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Coronet GILPIN said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Civil Servants who have covenanted 
with the East India Company under pe- 
nalty to serve them in India, the Company 
having on their part entered into a con- 
tract that they should suceeed to appoint- 
ments usually filled by covenanted servants, 
will lose their title tothoseadvantages in any 
plan for throwing open the Civil Service ? 
Also, whether those officers who have pur- 
chased Commissions in the Company’s ser- 
vice under the sanction and authority of 
the Government, will be permitted, in their 
turn, to sell the Commissions that they 
have purchased, under similar authority, 
after the amalgamation of the two ser- 
vices ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that of 
course to whatever extent any uncovenant- 
ed servant might be placed in a position 
hitherto exclusively reserved to the cove- 
nanted service he would be deprived of the 
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advantage of that exclusive right; and he 
(Sir Charles Wood) proposed to introduce 
a Bill upon the subject. With regard to 
the second question of the hon, and gal- 
lant Member, he had to observe that it was 
not quite correct to say that any Indian 
officer purchased his Commission, or that 
there could be a case in which he was en- 
titled to sell his Commission. The mat- 
ter to which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man referred was no doubt the fact that 
Indian Officers after serving a definite time 
were entitled to a certain amount of pay 
or pension, and that, by an arrangement 
made with the junior Officers of their corps 
or regiments, a bonus was given to them 
by those officers as an inducement to them 
to retire. That arrangement was known 
to the Government, and to a certain extent 
might be said to be sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment, who had announced their in- 
tention of not exacting from an Officer so 
retiring a declaration that he had received 
no money to induce him to retire. The 
arrangement, however, had been declared 
by a Court of law to be illegal, and he 
could not say that permission would be 
given by the Government to Officers to 
sell their Commissions after the amalga- 
mation of the two services. 


INDIAN PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION, 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
When the Prize Money due to the Military 
Forces engaged in the suppression of the 
Mutiny in India will be paid; whether it 
has been employed by the Government or 
lent out for any other purpose; and whe- 
ther those who have claims to it will re- 
ceive interest upon the sums due to them ? 
He also desired to know whether it is pro- 
posed to give the booty taken at Kirwee to 
the Army, and, if so, when and where ; 
and whether it is proposed that Sir Hugi 
Rose’s and General Whitelock’s Forces 
shall both participate in it ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
do little more than repeat the answer 
which he had given upon former occasions 
to similar questions. It was impossible for 
him to say when the prize money due for 
the taking of Delhi and Lucknow would 
be paid to the army, because that event 
could not take place until the prize rolls 
had been made out and transmitted from 
this country to India. The money had not 
been employed by the Government or lent 

Sir Charles Wood 
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out. It was in the treasury of India, and 
no interest would be paid on all prize pro- 
perty to those to whom prize money was 
due. The booty taken at Kirwee was to 


be given to the army; but it was for the 
Treasury, and not for him to decide whe- 
ther the forces of Sir Hugh Rose and 
General Whitelock should participate in 
the division of that booty. 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT, 
QUESTION. 


Toe O’DONOGHUE: Sir, I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to carry out the views of the Postmaster 
General, expressed in a recent Letter, and 
annul the Galway Contract ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
communication made to the Galway Com- 
pany by the Postmaster General was not 
the announcement of a decision of the 
Post Office, but was the communication of 
a decision of the Government. It is of 
course competent to the parties concerned 
to make to the Government any recom- 
mendation which they may think fit in re- 
gard to the communication so conveyed to 
them; and it will be for the Government to 
decide as they shall think fit upon any such 
representation as may be made to them. 
I would, however, remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that a Motion proposed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway has been 
agreed to, for the production of all the 
correspondence upon this subject, and when 
that correspondence is before us the House 
will be in a better position than they can 
now be to form a judgment upon this 
matter. 


THE UNITED STATES—CIVIL WAR— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Copy presented, of Correspondence with 
the United States Government respecting 
Blockade [by Command]. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, in moving 
that this Correspondence should lie upon 
the table it may, perhaps, be convenient to 
the House, and especially so to the commer- 
cial interests in this country, that I should 
state the substance of the correspondence 
which has lately taken place with the Go- 
vernment of the United States of America 
with regard to the blockade of ports in that 
country. Onthe 19th of April the President 
of the United States issued a notification in 
which he intimated that it was intended to 
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institute a blockade of the ports of the seven 
States which had seceded from the Union, 
and on the 27th of April another notifica- 
tion was issued, announcing that it was 
intended to blockade the ports of North 
Carolina and Virginia. When Lord Lyons 
applied for an official notification of the 
establishment and commencement of the 
blockade, he was told by the Secretary of 
State that it was not usual to make such a 
notification, but that it would be made by 
the different naval commanders at the se- 
veral ports when the blockade was insti- 
tuted. It results from the correspondence 
that the blockade is to be notified in that 
manner, and that one blockade has already 
been so notified ; namely, that of the ports 
of Virginia and North Carolina by flag 
officer Prendergast, who has declared that 
he is in a situation to make an efficient 
blockade of those ports. There has been 
no notification of a similar kind with re- 
gard to the ports of the other States which 
it was declared were also to be blockaded. 
The rules, so far as Lord Lyons has been 
able to ascertain them, and of which he 
has given an account to Admiral Milne, 
commanding the squadron in those waters, 
are, first, that the notification is in each 
place to be made by the naval officer com- 
man ing the squadron or the ships which 
institute the blockade; and, in the next 
place, that fifteen days are to be allowed, 
after the establishment of the blockade, 
for vessels to come out of the ports. It 
appears that whether they were loaded or 
not at the time the blockade was establish- 
ed, provided they come out within fifteen 
days, their passage is to be allowed. On 
the other hand it is not permitted by the 
United States’ Government that vessels 
should be sent to ports which are blockaded 
for the purpose of bringing away the pro- 
perty of British subjects, or the vessels or 
property of other nations. An application 
for such permission was made, to which 
the Secretary of State replied that if such 
a facility were granted it would be used by 
American citizens wishing to bring away 
property. Lord Lyons ends his communi- 
cation to Admiral Milne very properly. 
He says that if the blockade is carried 
into effect according to the rules esta- 
blished by the law of nations we must of 
course conform to it; and that we can 
only see that the blockade is sufficient 
and regular. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: Sir, I think that 
the noble Lord ought to inform the House 
what means he has taken to give protec- 
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tion to British subjects and British pro- 
perty in the Slave States of Ameriea. I 
understand that the greatest outrages are 
being committed upon British subjects in 
those States. The noble Lord may have 
no information upon the subject, but I 
have this morning reecived letters from 
persons upon whom I can depend, and who 
have requested me to ask what the Go- 
vernment are doing or intended to do in 
this matter, There is not the least con- 
plaint made against the Government of 
the Free States. But in the Confederated 
States neither life nor property is safe, and 
it has been stated to me that British sub- 
jeets who went there with wholly different 
objects and under very different cireum- 
stanees are compelled to take up arms and 
fight in the pro-slavery ranks. The noble 
Lord took great credit to himself for having 
issued a proclamation and for declaring 
that the Foreign Enlistment Act will be 
put in force. But, if that be so, all per- 
sons compelled to engage in this war un- 
der such circumstances will be treated as 
pirates. The mercantile marine of Ame- 
riea, particularly of the Southern States, 
is chiefly manned by Irishmen and English- 
men, and others from our own colonies, 
who will now be compelled to remain and 
to enter the ranks of the belligerents, and 
if taken, though they may be loyal sub- 
jects of the Queen who wanted to get 
away, but had not the means of doing so, 
under the noble Lord’s proclamation they 
will be treated as pirates. We talk of 
our neutrality ; we boast of it. A letter 
which I have received from a gentleman 
asks:—‘‘Is it nothing that a British 
officer,”’ the captain of a merchant ves- 
sel, ‘*has been tarred and feathered ?”’ 
[Zaughter.} It is all very well for hon. 
Gentlemen to laugh, but I foresee that 
these are questions which will involve us 
in difficulty before long. ‘‘ Is it nothing,” 
this gentleman asks, ‘‘ that a British sub- 
ject has been tarred and feathered ; nothing 
that free men of colour, British subjects, 
are imprisoned ; nothing that men of co- 
lonial birth are forced to sea in an open 
boat; others held as prisoners, and that 
Englishmen should be compelled to fight 
in pro-slavery ranks?’’ What is to he 
done, and what means have been taken 
by the noble Lord to give those persons 
an opportunity of avoiding being treated 
as pirates. I can state on reliable informa- 
tion that at this moment there is an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers of the Slave 
States offering on the part of the Con. 
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federated States 20 dollars for every per- 
son killed aboard an American vessel. 
What a set of savages they must be! 
Who would care for going to war with such 
a people? Do you suppose the people of 
Canada will submit to have their fellow- 
subjects dragged away and compelled to 
fight for slavery? They will stand no non- 
sense, and after a time your very neutrality 
will lead you into war. The question which 
I have been requested to ask is whether it 
is not intended immediately to increase 
the British squadron on the Southern coast, 
and to have every vessel examined, so that 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and subjects of our 
colonial empire, who may be serving com- 
pulsorily on board American vessels shall 
have an opportunity of getting away in 
case they wish todo so? I have received 
letters from men on whom I ean depend, 
and they all state that occurrences such 
as I have adverted to have already taken 
place, and more will undoubtedly follow 
unless England adopts a more decided 
tone. We have no right to sit down and 
occupy ourselves exclusively in quarrelling 
about the paper duties while our fellow 
subjects are suffering by hundreds and 
thousands in the hands of these savages. 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, I 
must, at this early stage, protest against 
the language made use of and the senti- 
ments expressed by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe), 
who has altogether prejudged this question. 


He talks -of reliable information which he | 


has received from certain friends of his ; 
but I am also in possession of reliable in- 
formation which gives the direct lie to the 
statements made by the hon. Gentleman. 
I am not only in a position to deny that 
any of those outrages have been commit- 
ted in the Southern States ; but, if this 
were the proper time, I could point to out- 
rages committed by the militia of New 
York in one of the Southern States occu- 
pied by them, where the General com- 
manding, on the pretext that one of his 
men had been poisoned by strychnine, is- 
sued an order of the day, threatening to 
put a slave into every man’s house to in- 
cite the slaves to murder their masters. 
Such was the general order issued by Ge- 
neral Bulter. Therefore, do not let us be 
led away by old wives’ tales into appeals 
to that very powerful and very dangerous 
element in this House—I mean the Exeter 
Hall feeling. I do hope the feeling of the 
House will be strongly expressed against 
anything like a debate upon this subject 
Mr. T. Duncombe 
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at the present moment; and that hon. 
Gentlemen will not be tempted to follow 
my hon. Friend, but will rather imitate the 
judicious silence which the noble Lord has 
always maintained on this point. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I think nothing could 
be more injudicious or more unfortunate 
than to have submitted to us accounts from 
private letters of particular outrages said 
to be committed in America. We know, 
before war is terminated, there or any- 
where else, there will be outrages enough; 
but of this I think we may be quite assured 
that in the North as well as in the South, 
and in the South quite as much as in the 
North, there will be the greatest possible 
disposition to avoid everything which can 
bring about a quarrel with this country. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate for the 
South, nothing could be more unfortunate 
for the North, whatever quarrels there may 
be between the two sections of the Ameri- 
can Republic, than that the quarrel should 
extend to this country. I feel confident 
that we are not more anxious to remain at 
peace with both the sections than they are 
to continue on good terms with us. In the 
policy which the noble Lord has announced 
—that of strict neutrality—I agree as cor- 
dially as any other Member of this House; 
and I think it would be well if that policy 
were not confined merely to the Govern- 
ment, but if individual Members of the 
House were as far as possible to adopt the 
same line of action. It is an unhappy 
thing that these dissensions should have 
arisen ; but let us hope, and I hope still, 
that among a population more extensively 
educated, probably, than the population of 
any other country in the world, it may yet 
be found possible to surmount the vast 
difficulties which have arisen in that coun- 
try without those extensive eruelties which 
almost always accompany a civil war. 
With that expression of opinion I wish to 
make a request—and the House, I am 
sure, will feel that I am only asking what 
is reasonable and prudent—that we should 
avoid, as much as possible, discussions on 
matters which, I believe, we cannot influ- 
ence for good, but with regard to which 
we may create a state of feeling, either in 
the North or South, that will add to the 
difficulties of the Government in preserving 
the wire line of action which they have 
laid down. 

Mr. GREGORY: Sir, I really must 
warn the House not to be led away by 
stories and by letters which one gentle- 
man has received from another gentleman, 
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on whom he places the most implicit re- 
liance, but who very probably knows 
nothing more of the matter than the Gen- 
tleman who reads the communication with 
such perfect faith in the accuracy of its 
contents. As to the nonsensical trash of 
twenty dollars being offered by the Con- 
federated States for every man put to 
death on board an American ship, the 
House knows perfectly well that neither 
letters, newspapers, nor accredited infor- 
mation of any kind can at present be re- 
ceived from the South, but all are stopped 
on the borders. Anything which does see 
the light is cut into slips and published in 
the New York papers. Very few commu- 
nications of the kind have reached this 
country, and they are principally the State 
documents which have been put forward 
by the South. I cannot better evidence 
the spirit by which they are animated than 
by referring to the late address of Presi- 
dent Davis; and I will ask the House whe- 
ther it breathes a single one of those blood- 
thirsty, wicked, terrible opinions which my 
hon. Friend is anxious to impress on the 
IIouse as being the doctrine of the Southern 
States? I beg to take this opportunity of 
saying that I shall certainly bring forward 
my Motion on the subject of the recog- 
nition of the Southern Confederacy on the 
7th of June, when I trust the matter will 
be fairly discussed, and in the meantime 
that we shall not throw imputations on one 
party or the other. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: Sir, in the 
question of notification of blockade to which 
reference has been made a matter which is 
very important for the commercial interests 
of the country is involved. The rule, I 
believe, is this—Public notification must 
be given to the State of which a neutral 
who seeks to violate a blockade is a mem- 
ber, before he can be held to have sub- 
jected himself to forfeiture of his vessel 
and goods; or actual notice must have 
been given to the neutral himself. The 
House will see that this is a most impor- 
tant question, because the intent to sail to 
a blockaded port, as to which o neutral 
merchant has received a notice of blockade, 
is considered as a violation of neutrality, 
and the ship will be accordingly condemned 
in the prize court of the capturing Power. 
I wish the noble Lord to state distinctly 
whether or not the mercantile interests of 
this country are to understend that a pub- 
lic notification of blockade of the ports to 
which he has referred will be given ; or 
that merely an intimation of the blockade 
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to neutral ships arriving off those ports 
will be given to them when they get there ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL, who was in- 
distinctly heard, was understood to say 
that he could not give any further informa- 
tion to his right hon, Friend with regard 
to the blockade; but the papers on the 
subject would shortly be laid on the table, 
and when they were submitted the House 
would be in possession of the exact state 
of the case. But his right hon. Friend 
would understand that when Mr. Seward 
was asked whether he would give a noti- 
fication of the blockade he refused to do 
so, saying that he found no precedent for 
such a proceeding. Ile (Lord John Rus- 
sell) referred him to a precedent, but Mr. 
Seward said that he would not give a ge- 
neral notification of a blockade, but would 
leave it to the naval commanding officer 
on each station to declare that the blockade 
had been instituted, and when that was 
generally communicated it was to be con- 
sidered that the blockade was of course, 
established. He would not regularly en- 
ter into questions which might afterwards 
have to be argued and decided in a prize 
court with regard to the regularity of 
the blockade. He had no doubt that the 
United States Government, always very 
cautious on the subject of blockades, had 
consulted precedents and taken the best 
legal advice before they had adopted the 
course which had been pursued. ith re- 
gard to the question of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury, he must say 
that it was founded on rather on a vague 
statement, and he had not brought forward 
any particular facts upon which the Foreign 
Office could take any steps. His hon. 
Friend had alluded to the case of the mas- 
ter of a merchant vessel who had been 
tarred and feathered, but the case occurred 
several weeks before anything like the out- 
break of civil war—at a time, in fact, when 
the whole country was at peace. There 
might have been some intention of seces- 
sion, but no secession had actually taken 
place. There were rumours of a very dis- 
paraging character with regard to that 
master of a merchant vessel, and he was 
attacked and ill-treated by the mob; but 
the authorities endeavoured to arrest the 
rioters, and the English Consul stated that 
they had done everything that it was pos- 
sible to do to afford him protection. That 
affair, therefore, had really nothing to do 
with the question of secession or civil war. 
With regard to such cases generally, he 
might refer to the steps which had been 
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taken by the Government, and they were 
chiefly these:—They had desired that Ad- 
miral Milne should be present with a suf- 
ficient squadron, and orders have also been 
given by the Admiralty that other vessels 
should be sent out to strengthen the squa- 
dron in those seas. Lord Lyons had taken 
care to inform himself in regard to the law 
of the United States and of the seceded 
States in regard to persons serving in the 
militia. Those laws varied in different 
States in Europe, and they varied even in 
the different States of America. Lord 
Lyons had taken the opinion of counsel, 
and, no doubt, if any question arose Lord 
Lyons would entertain the matter with due 
discretion, having reference both to inter- 
national law and the law of the particular 
State in respect to which the question 
arose. In the next place, without enter- 
ing on the question of neutrals, which he 
should be ready to discuss at the proper 
time, he might state that Her Majesty’s 
Government had been in communication 
with the French Government, and had 
made a proposition on that subject to the 
Government of the United States. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) that in respect to that 
unhappy quarrel, which had given the 


greatest pain throughout the whole of the 
country, no words should be used which 
would either tend to bring the country into 
the conflict or that might create exaspera- 
tion or bitterness on the one side or the 


other. That a great and free nation like 
America should be exposed to all the evils 
of civil war was an event which every lover 
of liberty must deplore, and he hoped that 
the conflict, if it could not be averted, 
might, at all events, be a short one, and 
not interfere with the ultimate prosperity 
of the country. 
Petition to lie upon the Table. 


THE DERBY DAY. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have to 
move, Sir, that the House at its rising do 
adjourn until Thursday. I think it will 
be for the very general convenience of the 
House that it should adjourn over Wed- 
nesday ; and it is quite unnecessary to go 
into any details of the reasons which in- 
duce me to make this Motion, because I 
think that the reasons must be patent to 
every hon. Member. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of offering any opposition 
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to the very popular proposal of the noble 
Lord; but when a Motion was made which 
would have the effect of taking away one 
of those days which were considered at the 
disposal of private Members, it appeared 
to him a very proper opportunity to call 
the attention of the House to the position 
of private Members in respect to the busi- 
ness of the House, and which had resulted 
from the recent alteration which had been 
made in the mode of conducting business. 
When that alteration was proposed by the 
noble Lord he ventured to offer some oppo- 
sition to it, on the ground that its effect 
would be to take away a portion of the 
time which had hitherto been placed at the 
disposal of private Members. The noble 
Lord assured them that such would not be 
the case ; and that so far from it, in his 
opinion, it would rather add to the time at 
their disposal, because from the arrange- 
ment that Supply was to be taken on Fri- 
days after the private Members’ business 
was disposed of, a House would be kept, 
so that private Members would be always 
able to ensure that day for the introduction 
of the various topics which they might 
wish to bring before the House. What 
had really been the effect of the change ? 
On Tuesday, the 14th, the House was 
counted out at a quarter before seven. 
They might be told that that was in con- 
sequence of the very uninteresting nature 
of the business which private Members 
brought before the House. But what hap- 
pened on the two following Fridays? On 
Friday the 17th, a day on which the noble 
Lord assured them that they would have 
more time at their disposal in consequence 
of the Government being interested in 
keeping a House to go on with Supply, the 
House was counted out at a quarter past 
eight. That was bad enough; but last 
Friday it was still worse, for when the 
Speaker came down to take the chair there 
were not forty Members present to make 
a House, and, consequently, an immediate 
adjournment took place to Monday. Was 
it possible to imagine a more complete re- 
futation of the statement of the noble 
Lord, or a more forcible justification of the 
opposition which he (Mr. Bentinck) made 
to the Motion? The inconvenience which 
had resulted to private Members had been 
still greater on account of the frequent and 
urgent appeals which had been made to them 
by Members on the Treasury bench to give 
way on the ground of public convenience. 
The Chancellor of the Exehequer had ona 
recent occasion entreated the House to go on 
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with the business on the ground tliat great 
inconvenience would result to the public if 
the Budget Resolutions were not proceeded 
with. Now he (Mr. Bentinck) had always 
been under the impression that private 
Members gave way on the implied, if not 
expressed understanding that the Govern- 
ment should give its assistance in getting 
a House when private Members had Mo- 
tions, so that the public time might be 
economised. To their surprise, however, 
so far from pressing on the public busi- 
ness, the Government appeared to have 
so much time at its disposal, or the public 
business was of such little importance, 
that it was of no consequence whether it 
was terminated a week sooner or later, 
and on the very subject with respect to 
which they were called upon to come to a de- 
cision some weeks ago, on the ground that 
it was of the utmost importance to have 
it settled, the Government had recently 
proposed a further adjournment of the de- 
bate. That rendered the position of pri- 
vate Members still more hopeless than it 
was before. They had been deprived of 
the privileges they had possessed up to the 
period of the alteration, and it was quite 
clear that they could not expect any aasist- 
ance from the Government in getting that 
time which it was proposed to reserve to 
them by the arrangement then made, 
After hearing so much of the ‘‘ indepen- 
dence” of the House, he was surprised 
that they should have so tamely submitted 
to the deprivation of one of their greatest 
privileges by an arrangement between the 
two front benches—namely, the Ministerial 
and the front Opposition bench. He did 
not blame those benches. It was natural 
enough that the leaders on both sides— 
those who were in office and those who ex- 
pected to be in office—should do all they 
could to put a yi to the operations of 
private Members altogether, and he would 
do them the justice of saying they had al- 
ways done their best to carry out that 
principle. But he did blame that want of 
independence on the part of the House in 
general which allowed it to be deprived of 
its rights and privileges. He had cited 
pretty good proof of how the new arrange- 
ment was likely to work, and if no more 
influential Member took up the subject he 
should attempt to induce the House to re- 
verse the injudicious decision to which it 
had lately come. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I feel it my 
duty to say, having been one of those who 
were responsible for the change in the 
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course of public business on Fridays, that I 
certainly did so on the clear understanding 
that the Government would feel it his duty 
to secure a House on that day. On some 
occasions, no doubt, a ‘‘ No House’’ may 
be beyond the control of the Government, 
but this does not seem to have been the 
case on Friday, for I am informed that 
when the adjournment was declared only 
two Members of the Administration were 
present. Now, there ought to bea clear 
understanding on this subject, and the 
noble Lord should, I think, give us an 
assurance that the Government will consi- 
der it their duty always to make a House 
on a Friday. When, indeed, I recall the 
language of the Standing Order on the 
subject, I very much doubt whether, strict- 
ly speaking, the House ought not to have 
met last Saturday. The Standing Order, 
if I recollect it, says that the House after 
its meeting on Friday shall, without the 
Motion formerly made, adjourn at its ris- 
ing until the Monday ; but the Standing 
Order, I think, cannot have applied to the 
case of last Friday, because the House did 
not really meet them at all. If that be 
so our proceedings were altogether irregu. 
lar, and the Speaker ought to have resumed 
his seat, and, if possible, to have formed a 
House on Saturday. All this shows that 
our proceedings in reference to the recent 
change in the mode of conducting our busi- 
ness, are of a very crude character, and it 
will be very desirable, therefore, to arrive 
before long at some general conclusion 
which will be more satisfactory to the 
House. At all events, I trust the noble 
Lord will assure us that he will consider it 
one of the duties of the Government always 
to make a House on a Friday, and to give 
us those advantages which certainly on the 
part of the Government were undertaken 
to be secured to us. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I can as- 
sure hon. Members that the Government 
themselves regret that no House was made 
on Friday last, because we ourselves had 
business which we should have liked to 
bring forward. That ‘‘ No House” was 
the result of accidental circumstances, but, 
undoubtedly, it would be the desire of the 
Government to secure, if possible, the 
making of a House on Friday. As to the 
other instances mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman, I can only say that, if private 
Members bring forward questions of inte- 
rest, other private Members will probably 
attend and listen to them, but if they do 
not think it worth while to do so, it is not 
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in the power of the Government to make 
them. While it may be the duty of the 
Government to make the House on Fri- 
days, keeping the House must depend on 
private Members rather than upon the Go- 
vernment. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would remind the noble Lord, that by an 
old Parliamentary tradition there were cer- 
tain Members whose duty it was both to 
make a House and to keep a House. 

Motion agreed to. 

House at rising to adjourn till Thurs- 


day. 


EDUCATION OF NEGLECTED AND 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTIICOTE, in 
rising to move for a Select Committee on 
the subject of the Education of Neglect- 
ed and Destitute Children, said, that a 
conference had been held at Birmingham 
in the autumn, at which it was deter- 
mined to bring the matter under the con- 
sideration of Parliament, and he was re- 
quested to submit it to the House. Par- 
liament was in the habit of granting every 
year a large and increasing sum, amount- 


ing in the present year to upwards of 
£800,000, for the promotion of national 
education among the children of the poor. 
That sum was applied in educating child- 
ren ranging from the lower ranks of the 


middle classes down to a certain level 
among the lower classes. It was, of 
course, distributed subject to certain con- 
ditions, with a view to prevent abuse, aud 
those conditions were such that the fund 
did. not reach the children of the poorer 
classes below a certain level. Now, how 
were these children provided for? Provi- 
sion was made for the education of some 
of them in workhouses, and certain funds, 
amounting to £80,000, were voted annually 
for the education of others in reformatories, 
and in certified industrial schools; but 
these votes were on a totally different foot- 
ing from those made for the promotion of 
national education. The last - mentioned 
sums were granted in aid of the eleemo- 
synary efforts of charitable persons and 
of certain fees paid by the poor. The 
State did not profess to educate anybody 
gratuitously in these schools. But in the 
workhouses the State stood towards the 
children in loco parentis, and both main- 
tained and educated them, while it assist- 
ed private efforts in establishing reforma- 
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tories with a view to prevent and decrease 
crime. Certified industrial schools, again, 
were intended for certain vagrant classes 
of children who might become criminals, 
and for whom it was thought desirable to 
provide in this way; and these schools 
stood in the same relation to reforma- 
tories as reformatories did to prisons. 
But in distributing the funds voted for 
these schools it was also necessary to at- 
tach conditions inorder to prevent abuse, 
and it thus happened that there was a 
class of children who were not comprised 
in the reformatories, in the industrial, 
or in the national schools. With regard 
to reformatories and industrial schools, 
it was necessary to say that children 
should only be admitted there by a sen- 
tence or an order from a magistrate, and 
should have brought themselves within the 
cognizance of the law in some specified 
manner. But there was a large and im- 
portant class of children who were below 
the standard practically fixed by the edu- 
cation grants, but who were also above the 
grants in aid of reformatories and indus- 
trial schools, and the question he wished 
to submit was, whether the State proposed 
to do anything for these children, and what 
it proposed todo? That question was one 
of great difficulty, and it was for that rea- 
son, and not to carry out any preconceived 
idea of his own, that he asked for an im- 
partial Committee to examine into the sub- 
ject. The range of its inquiry need not be 
very wide, and it would be easy during the 
remainder of the Session to condense the 
information which it would be necessary to 
obtain and to arrive at a practical conelu- 
sion. But it would probably be said, ‘‘The 
whole subject has already been inquired 
into by a Royal Commission, which, after 
sitting for a period of three years, has pro- 
duced very recently an elaborate Report. 
This Report is still sub judice; the evi- 
dence on which it is founded has not yet 
been presented ; and it is improper as yet 
that any one should ask for further inquiry 
into the subject.”” It might even be said 
that he was showing disrespect to the Com- 
missioners by taking that course, and was 
casting a slur upon their labours ; but to 
such an indictment he did not plead guilty. 
He had the highest respect for the Royal 
Commissicn, for amongst them were some 
of his most intimate friends: Sir James 
Coleridge for instance. It was quite cer- 
tain they had conducted the inquiry with a 
desire to arrive at a right. conelusion, and 
they had also produced a Report which he 
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did not hesitate to say was of the highest 
value. It was not quite clear, however, 
from what bad occurred in ‘‘another place,” 
that the Government were prepared to ac- 
cept the conclusions of the Commission in 
theirentirety. At present the Government 
had the Report under their consideration, 
and next year, probably, Parliament would 
be called upon to take some steps to give 
effect to the Report, or, at least, to so 
much of it as the Government might ulti- 
mately see reason to adopt. He was anx- 
ious, however, before those steps were 
taken, that that part of the inquiry should 
be completed which the Commissioners had 
left incomplete, and that the House should 
have before it full information as to that 
class of children which fell between the 
two classes now receiving the grant. The 
first point which he should have to esta- 
blish before the Committee would be the 
existence of that class, because he had 
heard it said that there was no such class. 
The fact was that that unfortunate class 
were sunk into such a low state of ignor- 
ance that they were not only ignorant 
themselves, but the cause of ignorance in 
others, and there could be no more con- 
clusive ground for the necessity of a Com- 
mittee than the fact that there were per- 
sons who denied their existence. What he 
desired was to bring such persons as Dr. 
Guthrie, Miss Carpenter, and others who 
had gone into the large towns and brought 
back tales of what they had discovered 
there which one could scarcely believe, 
face to face with a Select Committee 
which might criticise their statements, 
and might say how far that class of chil- 
dren was a proper object for a share of the 
educational grant. The next point, after 
establishing the existence of the class— 
and that was admitted by the Royal Com- 
missioners—would be to inquire what means 
there were for providing education for them. 
In the first place there were the ordinary 
pay schools, and it would be a question de- 
serving consideration whether these schools 
were suitable to them, and whether they 
were able to comply with the conditions of 
those schools. No doubt a certain num- 
ber of them might be admitted into these 
schools, either at once or after a certain 
ordeal. Some people seemed disposed to 
say, ‘‘ Why don’t they make themselves 
nice and tidy, and go to school like other 
children?’’ but that was very like the 
old story of the French Marchioness, who, 
when she was told that the people were 
starving for want of bread, said they were 
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very silly, then, not to eat buns. Then, 
it was said that it was no part of the duty 
of the State to supply the neglect of the 
parents, and that if children were so un- 
fortunate as to have paren's who would 
not send them to school, it was not for 
the State to interfere with them. Ile, for 
one, was prepared to controvert such a 
position. The whole principle of the edu- 
cation grant was an eleemosynary one. 
The parent paid something, but the State 
paid a great deal more in order that the 
child might have an education worth hav- 
ing; not for the sake of the parent but 
of the child, and because it was thought 
important for considerations of State that 
the children of the State should be well 
educated. For that purpose the State 
stepped in and gave double or treble the 
amount paid by the parent; for out of the 
annual cost for educating each child the 
parent was only called upon for 6s. 6d., 
while the State peid about 10s, and 
private persons about lls. per annum. 
Surely, therefore, if that elecmosynary 
principle were adopted in one ease, it 
ought to be applied to that unfortunate 
class of children out of which our criminal 
population was recruited. If the parents 
of these children were unable or unwilling 
to give anything, that did not discharge 
the State of its duty. But then it might 
be said that these children might be sent 
to certified industrial schools and other 
schools conducted on that principle. If 
the country were ready to make education 
compulsory, then that course might be 
adopted ; but it would be some time be- 
fore that principle could be adopted here, 
and until it was so, the schools in question 
would no meet the wants of the class, since 
they were open only to children who were 
in some sense offenders against the law. 
To return to the question whether the pay 
schools were fit for that class of children 
or the children fit for them. On that sub- 
ject he trusted hon. Members had read 
the Report of the Commissioners. These 
children did not want a high-class edu- 
cation in matters of literature; but they 
wanted the rudiments of education—read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic,.and sound, 
moral, and religious training. No doubt 
the pay schools were exceedingly well 
managed, but they did not supply the 
particular kind of education which these 
children particularly wanted, and the whole 
tone of the Report of the Commissioners 
showed that such was the case. The Com- 
missioners reported that the children did 
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not remain at such schools sufficiently long 
in some cases even to be able to read and 
write; and that the religious instruction in 
them was non-intelligent, and the lessons 
imparted to them not calculated to form 
a religious character. These schools did 
not supply that sort of moral and religious 
training which, in the case of the lower 
classes of children, was the one thing they 
wanted. The teachers were generally very 
young men who had received an education 
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to a great improvement in the mode of 
providing education for them. But those 
proposals would necessarily give rise to 
considerable discussion, and very possibly 
the House would not adopt them; but, 
leven if they did adopt those proposals, 
the whole class would not be provided for, 
and the Committee might inquire how they 
could be provided for if that plan were not 
adopted, A great deal had been said with 
regard to the certified industrial schools. 
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of a refined character, and they naturally | No man looked upon those schools with 
shrank from contact with ragged and dirty | more interest than he did, as, in conjunc- 
children. They had not the knowledge of, } tion with a right hon. Friend near him, 





and sympathy with, human nature, which 
alone enabled the masters of ragged 
Schools to deal with outcast vagrant chil- 
dren, and to reclaim them. The pay schools 
were not the proper schools for these chil- 
dren even if they could get in there, and, if 
they did get in, they would disarrange and 
doa great deal of mischief to those schools. 
He made those statements partly on what 
he found in the blue-book, partly on what 
he heard out of doors, and partly on what 
had fallen under his own observation. He 
did not want them to take his statements 
for granted. He was asking for a Com- 
mittee to examine into the whole subject, 
and he indicated what his views were, be- 
cause he thought no one ought to move 
for a Committee who was not prepared 
with some views to lay before it, but he 
was ready to enter into a fair and im- 
partial investigation of the whole matter. 
In answer to the objection that these 
children were so ragged and dirty as to 
be unfit for the better class of schools, 
it was suggested that benevolent persons 
might give them good shoes and clothes, 
and the necessary pence, in order to attend; 
but it was perfectly well known that in too 
many instances the good shoes and clothes 
would be turned into gin, and drunk by the 
parents. The Commissioners pointed out 
that a considerable number of these children 
might be provided for in pauper schools. 
The claim of the children to consideration 
was not denied, but each department in 
turn said it was not its business to provide 
for them. The Poor Law Board might 
‘dmit a certain number who were the 
children of out-door paupers, but a great 
many were not the children of paupers, 
and it would be said that it was contrary 
to the principle upon which the Poor Law 
was administered to assist them. Some 
proposals of the Commissioners with regard 
to those children who fairly came within 
the pauper class would, if adopted, lead 
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| he introduced a Bill to extend to England 
the system which prevailed in Scotland. 
| He believed that the certified Industrial 
| Schools were immensely valuable, but at 
| the same time those schools had their 
| limits, and it was impossible to extend 
| them so as to take in all these children 
without serious inconvenience. As to ex- 
pense, he was not bringing forward the 
question with the view of throwing any 
additional expense upon the funds of the 
country. He was anxious to see how they 
could most economically deal with these 
children, for deal with them in some way 
they must, and he believed that the certi- 
fied industrial schools would be very much 
more expensive than other schools which 
would be found more efficient. A very 
excellent Bill was before the House, which 
he hoped would pass, but it must be re- 
membered that that Bill authorized the 
Treasury to pay 3s. per week in respect of 
all these children. He did not say that it 
was an unnecessarily heavy charge, but he 
wished the Committee to inquire whether 
the education of these children could not 
be provided at a much less expensive rate ? 
On the ground of expense, therefore, the 
certified industrial school was not the pro- 
per mode of dealing with these children; 
and, besides that, it was necessary, in 
order to prevent abuse, to have some safe- 
guards which partook of a penal character, 
which introduced the interference of a ma- 
gistrate, and which, to a certain extent, 
infringed on the liberty of the subject. 
They might say that any child who did 
any of certain acts should be sent to those 
schools, but unless they said that every 
child whose parents did not give it edu- 
cation should be sent there they would not 
reach the whole class. He had now spoken 
of the pay schools, the workhouse schools, 
and the certified industrial schools, and had 
endeavoured to show that-none of them 
would meet the wants he liad described. 
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There remained yet another class of schools 
—the ragged schools. He had avoided 
any mention ef ragged schools in his 
Motion, and did not wish to bring that 
part of the question particularly before the 
House. He was bound, however, to ex- 
press his opinion that much more use 
might be made of these schools than was 
done at present. It was said that they 
were disorganized and ill-managed, that 
they were draining the paid schools, and 
receiving children whose parents were able 
to supply them with education, and, in 
short, doing a great deal of mischief. 
Now, without questioning the conclusions 
of the Commissioners, he held that their 
own evidence showed that there was a 
strong case for inquiry into these schools, 
and for an effort to turn them to better 
account. For instance, in the Report of 
the Commission a broad distinction was 
drawn between the ragged schools in 
Bristol and Plymouth. Those in the for- 
mer city were described as generally well 
conducted, and doing a great deal of good, 
and those in the latter town as ill-con- 
dueted and productive of evil. That was 
a conclusive reason for an inquiry into 
these schools, to ascertain why there were 
such differences among them, and whether 
those which were doing badly could not be 
assimilated with those which were doing 
well, The Report of the Privy Council, 
which had been just presented to the 
Ifouse, contained a passage from the pen 


of Mr. Ruddock, the Inspector of Schools in | 


Gloucester, in which he spoke of the great 
care which was taken by the different com- 
mittees of ragged and industrial schools 
in that city to confine them to the class 
of scholars f:r whom they were intend- 
ed; and expressed his conviction that, 
as far as the schools which he had visited 
were concerned, few of the children in them 
would obtain any education whatever but 
for their existence. That was the evidence 
of an official and impartial authority, that 
some of these schools were doing good. 
The children were there, and something 
must be done for them. Did any one be- 
lieve that, because there was no place for 
them in the official system, the class 


would therefore cease to exist, or that} 


benevolent persons would not endeavour to 
deal with them? It was not right that 
a stain which they did not deserve should 
be thrown upon the character of the rag- 
ged schools, and that the education of 
the unfortunate children should be left to 
private charity, because it happened to be 
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a difficult question how to treat them. If 
it could be shown that the ragged schools 
were doing only harm, then let the Govern- 
ment come boldly forward and suppress 
them. On the other hand, if the truth was 
that, although some of them might be bad, 
all were not so, then an earnest effort ought 
to be made to convert the worst of them 
into what the best were now. He trusted 
he had not said anything to give offence. 
Nothing was further from his wish than 
to cast any reflection on the Commission- 
ers, but he felt strongly on the subject, 
and entreated the House not to say ‘* Be- 
cause there are difficulties in the way we 
will t..vow the thing overboard.” All he 
sought was an inquiry; and if the House 
would agree to his Motion he would en- 
deavour to procure as fair and impartial a 
Committee as possible. He felt that he 
might look with confidence for support 
from many Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench. He might appeal to the noble 
Lord the Member for the City, who had 
always taken a deep interest in the educa- 
tion of the lewer classes. He entreated 
the House seriously to face the question 
boldly, and at least to respect the feelings 
af those who, like Dr. Guthrie and Miss 
Carpenter, had been labouring in the cause 
for many years, and who thought that jus- 
tice had not been done to their efforts. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“* That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire, how the funds voted by Parliament for the 
promotion of National Education may be most 
efficiently and most economically applied, in the 
case of neglected and destitute children.” 


Mr. LOWE: Sir, I have no doubt there 
is a strong desire on the part of many hon. 
Gentlemen that an inquiry of the nature 
proposed by the hon. Baronet should be 
granted, and if it can lead to any good I 
shall be very glad to see it instituted. It 
is no part of the business of the Education 
Department to stand in the way of any in- 
vestigation of the kind which the House 
may desire. The subject is an exceedingly 
interesting one, and has been treated with 
great ability and candour by the hon. Ba- 
ronet. I may say in limine, that as far as 
the Government is concerned, there is no 
objection to an inquiry on the subject. I 
must, however, take the liberty of object- 
ing to the terms of the hon. Baronet’s Mo- 
tion. That Motion is to inquire— 

“ How the funds voted by Parliament for the 
promotion of National Education may be most 


efficiently and most economically applied, in the 
case of neglected and destitute children,” 
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My first objection is that it assumes that 
the Commissioners were wrong in their re- 
commendations. The Resolution is not 
merely a notice of inquiry by a Select 
Committee, but implies the proposition 
that the funds voted by Parliament for 
national education ought to be applied to 
the purposes of educating neglected and 
destitute children. I am not going to 
deny the truth of that proposition. I only 
ask the House not to assume it prior to the 
inquiry. I entirely deny that we ought to 
assume that the funds applicable for na- 
tional education are the only funds appli- 
cable for the purposes mentioned in the 
Resolution. I deny it, because I find that 
the assumption is altogether opposed to the 
Report of the Commissioners. That Com- 
mission has certainly been one of the most 
laborious on record. It sat for three years, 
and the amount of attention and labour it 
has bestowed on the subject has been enor- 
mous. The arrangement of the Report is 
most admirable, and it is drawn up in so 
masterly a manner that, I believe, no one 
ever read a Parliamentary document which 
was less wearisome. It has thrown a flood | 
of light on a difficult and complicated sub- | 
ject. No one except those who have the 
labour of conducting the department can 
do justice to the insight which it affords 
into many confused and perplexing matters 
which are obscured under the forms of rou- 
tine. I entertain, therefore, the greatest 
respect for the Report and its framers, and 
I feel sure it will not be the wish of the 
Ilouse to throw any slight cither on it or 
them. The recommendation of the Com- 
missioners on the subject may be stated | 
briefly as follows :—They think, whether | 
rightly or wrongly, that to keep poor child- | 
ren for three or four hours a-day in a rag- 
ged school, and then to leave them for the 
rest of the day in the hands of vicious pa- 
rents, is not an efficient way of educating 
those children. They hold that the better 
plan would be to remove the children dur- 
ing twenty hours of the day from the con- 
taminating influences from which they are 
at present preserved for four hours in the 
ragged school ; and they propose, with that 
view, an extension of the district schools, 
by which the children may be kept apart 
from their parents. It is not my business 
to assume that the recommendation is right. 
Indeed, I have not had time to study the 
subject sufficiently to pronounce an opinion 
on it. All I say is that it would be pre- 
mature for the House on the present occa- 
sion to assume that the Commissioners arc 
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wrong. In consequence of the attack which 
has been made upon the Commission in 
“another place,” I think it right to read 
the passage with which they conclude the 
part of their Report which refers to this 
subject. At page 404 they say— 


‘‘In order to avoid the appearance of ingra- 
titude for services of the most valuable, disinter- 
ested, and self-denying character, we conclude our 
observations on this head by recording our strong 
opinion that no class of persons interested in po.« 
pular education have conferred greater services 
upon the public, or services involving greater sa- 
crifices of personal convenience and inclination, 


|than the managers of ragged and industrial 


schools and similar establishments. We think 
that the time may come when these generous 
and charitable efforts may advantageously be re. 
placed by a general system; but the fact that 
they first directed public attention to the subject, 
and that their labours showed the extent and ur- 
gency of the evil to be met, and the proper means 
of meeting it ought never to be forgotten.” 
Language was used in ‘another place” 
which seemed to imply that the Commis- 
sioners made a dead set against ragged 
schools, and that they were incapable of 
doing justice to the admirable motives of 
those who had called them into existence. 
I think that the passage which I have read 
shows that such an accusation is entirely 
unfounded. 

The second objection which I have to 
the wording of the Motion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet arises from the structure of my own 
department. I apprehend that what thie 
hon. Baronet desires is, that if the Com- 
mittee should be convinced that these 
schools ought to receive public aid such 
aid should be extended to them in the 
manner least injurious to the public ser- 
vice. Ido not ask the House to prejudge 
this point; but I must state that it is my 
strong conviction, confirmed by the opinic.: 
of every gentleman in my office, that if 
aid is to be given to these schools there 
are probably no hands in which you could 
place the duty of affording that aid so 
unfit to discharge it as those of my de- 
partment. The main objects of the Edu- 
cational Departments have hitherto been 
to raise the standard of education, to create 
a class of schoolmasters who are adequate 
to the task of popular instruction, to en- 
courage parents to take an interest in the 
education of their children, and to contri- 
bute something towards it, and to treat 
the school not merely as a place where 
children receive intellectual instruction, but 
also as a place where they may learn order, 
cleanliness, respect, and the. manner proper 
to beings who have to live insociety. The 
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plan upon which we have acted has been | ours is not the hand that ought to do it. 
that, in exchange for the grants which we | When, in the year 1856, large grants were 
have made out of the public purse, we} made to these schools, symptoms existed 
have bargained that those who received | which showed that the new system was 
them should satisfy our inspectors upon | sappivg the vitals of the old one. We 
these points— namely, that the masters | had nothing but complaints from the in- 
were equal to the work of instruction, | spectors and from the Committees of the 
that the schools were well-built and venti-| Pay Schools that children were enticed 
lated, and the children cleanly and orderly. | away from them to these inferior schools, 
Now, it may be necessary, for I prejudge | and it was on account of the deep sense 
nothing, to have side by side with this | which was entertained of the evil which 
system one of a totally different character. | this was doing to the system of elementary 
It may be necessary that the school should | schools that the minute of 1857 was passed 
be brought down to the child, because the | which altered the system. I do not ask 
child cannot be raised to the school; that | the House to take the same view of that 
we should have schools in which much shall | matter. Let this also be inquired into by 
be tolerated which would be most disadvan- | the Committee. But if the words of the 
tageous to a school conducted according | Motion are retained as they now stand, re- 
to the Government pattern, in which the | quiring that ragged schools should be sup- 
children shall be dirty and offensive in their | ported out of the funds voted for national 
habits, and rude and uncultivated in their | education, the Committee will have no al- 
manners, for ragged schools exclude none | ternative but to impose the duty of forming 
of these. At present we deal with such | and managing the new system upon the 
schools to this extent—that we make them Committee of Council. If the hon, Baro- 
capitation grants, allow them to have net will alter the terms of his Motion so 
masters of a lower class than are required) as, while embracing the system of the 
in other schools, and exempt the parents | Privy Council, not to confine the Com- 
of the children from the payment of school | mittee to it, I see no objection to this in- 
pence; the result being that these schools | quiry. The words which I should suggest 
receive a smaller portion of the public | would be ‘to inquire how the education 
money than do the ordinary educational | of destitute and neglected children may be 
schools. What is anticipated from the re- | most efficiently and economically assisted 
commendations of this Committee is that | by any public funds.” 

the grants to these schools should be made| Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
rather in proportion to the necessity of| that he was quite willing to accept these 
the case than to the degree of progress, | words. 

cleanliness, and good instruction which is} Mr. HANBURY gaid, I rise to support 
secured inthem. It may be right to make | the Motion made by my hon, Friend, and 
the grants upon such a principle, but it | I wish that the duty I have to perform had 
will never do for the Privy Council to make | fallen into abler hands, though I will yield 
them. It will never do for the same de-| to no one in the deep interest I have for 
partment to have two systems, and for the | many years past taken in the cause of des- 
Privy Council to say to the public, ‘‘ If} titute children. Whatever may be the re- 
you have a school of a good class, which | sult of the Motion just made I am sure the 
secures cleanliness, order, and right in-} House and the country will feel grateful to 
struction, we will pay you so much; but if | the hon. Baronet for the ability and mo- 
you open a school of an inferior class for | deration with which he has dealt with the 
poverty, misery, dirt, and destitution, with | important subject before us. I will briefly 
inferior instruction, little order, and rooms | state my reasons for the course I am tak- 
not half so well adapted to the purpose, we | ing on the present occasion. At the be- 
will pay you more.’ It will never do for | ginning of this year I was present at the 
us to go into opposition against ourselves | Conference which was held at Birmingham 
in that manner. If we take such a course | for the purpose of discussing the subject of 
we shall break down our own system, and | the present Motion, and I was much struck 
undo in a few years all that we have done| with the want of information manifested 
by twenty years’ successful operation upon | by many persons who attended that Con- 
the public, by means of which we have| ference. No two seemed to agree as to 
gradually screwed the system up to its| what was really wanted, or to have a clear 
present very creditable pitch. It may be | idea of the nature of the institutions which 
necessary that this should be done, but| ought to be assisted by public moncy, 
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‘Ragged Schools’’ was the subject under 
discussion. In Scotland they are known 
as ‘‘ Ragged Industrial Feeding Schools.” 
In London such institutions are termed 
Refuges, Homes, or Industrial Schools. 
Ragged Schools in London are simply 
Educational Schools. In Scotland, and 
in some of the provinces, they are indus- 
trial likewise. I merely mention this to 
show how little the subject is understood 
even by those who are supposed to be 
fully conversant with its details. Surely 
a Committee of Inquiry would be most 
useful in order to ascertain the character 
of the institutions which are established 
for the benefit of the vagrant and desti- 
tute, and also fully to ascertain the na- 
ture of the class who are received into 
them. Various objections will, doubtless, 
be raised on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; amongst others, it will be 
said that the Estimates will be increased 
to an unlimited extent if we begin to sub- 
sidize such institutions. This is far from 
our intention. I believe a considerable 
amount of money might be saved by a 
more judicious distribution of the educa- 
tional grants. Many schools might be 
found at the present time receiving far 
more assistance than they ought, and the 
children who attend such schools are in 
many instances of parents fully able to 
pay for the education they obtain. On 
economical grounds it would be worth 
while to assist ragged schools, for it is 
quite evident their influence has contri- 
buted very materially to the decrease of 
crime. Is it not cheaper for the country 
to pay £10 to prevent a boy from becoming 
a eriminal than £50 or £100 to punish 
him when he is become one? It will next 
be urged that the character of the schools 
would be entirely changed if they are as- 
sisted by grants. I cannot see how this 
will be. Our object always has been and 
is still to keep down as low as possible— 
and not in any way to raise the standard 
of the schools or the object we have in 
view would be entirely defeated. The in- 
spectors (and I think these schools would 
be benefited by full and ample inspection) 
would be able to prevent this from being 
the case. The Government will, perhaps, 
say it is unwise and unfair to grant this 
Committee before the Commissioners have 
issued their Jast and final Report. Now, 
with regard to that Report, I do not wish 
to make a hostile attack upon it. It con- 
tains most valuable information, though I 
am not prepared to endorse all the recom- 
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mendations I find there. Still, I venture 
to say it does not appear to me that the 
cause of ragged schools have received 
so full and impartial a treatment as they 
deserve—I do not think that evidence was 
taken from those most qualified by expe- 
rience to give it. I think the House will 
be in a far better condition to legislate if 
it possesses the evidence which I believe 
would be brought before the Committee we 
seek. One word as to the good ragged 
schools have effected: Upwards of 300,000 
children have passed through their purify- 
ing influence, and if it is not too much to 
suppose that 10 per cent have derived 
benefit, the result is far from insignificant. 
In page 382 of the Report I find it stated 
that 100,000 children receive no education. 
From this class juvenile criminals spring. 
How is it then to be accounted for that dur- 
ing the last five years there has been such a 
reduction in crime? In Mr. Sydney Turner’s 
Report for 1859 he states there were 5,000 
less commitments than in1856. May we not 
infer that ragged schools have been partly 
instrumental in this great change ? I firmly 
believe that ragged schools have been the 
indirect means of originating almost every 
institution in the United Kingdom during 
the last fifteen years for the prevention of 
crime and the reformation of the criminal. 
I am borne out in this assertion by refer- 
ence to the document I have in my hand— 
a classified list published by the authority 
of the Reformatory and Refuge Union. 
[ find there 175 such institutions accom- 
modating upwards of 15,000 inmates— 
only fifteen of these were in existence pre- 
vious to the ragged-schoo)} movement. In 
all large towns we find the ragged schools 
to be the pioneers of refuges, homes, peni- 
tentiaries, and reformatories; in fact, of all 
institutions for the mutual aid of the des- 
titute and degraded. I feel we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the promoters of rag- 
ged schools for their noble self-denying 
efforts. Who can estimate the good they 
have done? It cannot be ascertained in 
this world. Although there is a great de- 
crease in crime the number of destitute and 
vagrant children is not so great as former- 
ly; yet my experience leads me to believe 
there are still thousands of children who 
can alone be reached through the agency 
of ragged schools. I wish to state that 
the voluntary refuges in the kingdom, in- 
stitutions receiving this very class, the 
destitute and the vagrant, have been sad- 
ly crippled by the withdrawal of the 50s. 
a year Capitation granted by the Privy 
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Council in 1856, and withdrawn in 1858, 
Many of these Institutions, from my own 
ersonal knowledge must be closed, or 
else will have to admit children of another 
class, unless something is done to assist 
them more fully than at present. These 
Institutions are doing a great work, saving 
hundreds of children from being a burden 
to the country by training them to habits 
of morality and industry. It would, I 
know, be said, that if these Institutions 
were certified under the ‘ Industrial 
Schools Act,’’ they would be entitled to 
receive considerable assistance from the 
Home Office. In theory this is true; but 
unfortunately that Act has hitherto been 
almost inoperative, and either owing to a 
defect in the drawing up of the Act, or to 
public feeling being opposed to its prin- 
ciples, it has been found almost impossible 
to get children committed under it; the 
result has been that Institutions have had 
all the trouble of obtaining a certificate 
without receiving any advantages to which 
it entitled them. I heartily trust that the 
amended measure now before the House may 
remove some of these difficulties, but I feel 
however perfect the Act may be, there will 
always remain the necessity of our volun- 
tary refuges. The Prince Consort stated 
some time since that there were ‘ no less 
than two million children in England and 
Wales who were not at school at all, and 
whose absence cannot be traced to any 
legitimate cause. Can it, then, be said or 
thought there is little to do, or that there 
is any shortness of material? for surely it 
is but fair to infer that by far the larger 
proportion of these two millions of children 
belong to a class for whose benefit ragged 
schools are specially designed.’’ If these 
cannot be found in ordinary schools, or in 
private schools, where are they receiving 
education? If not in ragged schools they 
must be in the streets. Believing, as I 
do, that ragged schools have done a great 
work, and are the only agency by which 
the destitute and vagrant can be properly 
reached, assured that they well deserve 
every possible encouragement and support, 
from public money as well as private bene- 
volence, I have much pleasure in support- 
ing the Motion, and earnestly hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government will grant the 
Committee. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
heard with great pleasure the unexpected 
answer given by the right hon. Gentleman, 
for he had understood from what he thought 
good authority that it was the intention of 
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the Government to resist the Motion. In- 
deed, he was not sure that it might not be 
inferred from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that on his part at least there 
was not some disposition to oppose the Mo- 
tion. But he hardly thought it possible 
that the Government would have refused 
so fair and moderate a proposal, and he did 
not believe they would have been support- 
ed by the House had they adopted such a 
course. In admitting the necessity of some 
further action with regard to ragged schools 
it was not, however, to be supposed for a 
moment that he intended to throw the 
slightest disrespect on the valuable Report 
of the Education Commissioners. The 
House might recollect that the Commis- 
sion was appointed in consequence of a 
Motion which he felt it his duty to submit; 
and on that occasion he received most va- 
luable and efficient support from the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary, who at some 
time—at no very distant period, he trusted 
—would find leisure to look into the book, 
and would, doubtless, derive much satisfac- 
tion from having been concerned in its pro- 
duction. In every word of praise which 
had fallen from the lips of the right hon. 
Vice-President of the Council he fully con- 
curred; he believed the Commissioners 
were deserving of every gratitude for is- 
suing a most valuable and interesting com- 
pendium of the great subject of national 
education, and he hoped it would not be 
suffered to remain long without leading to 
practical results. But, as one part of that 
Report was directly at variance with the 
minutes of the Council, and went to prove 
that a class did not exist which was not 
only recognized but defined by minutes of 
Council, it was evident that inguiry must 
take place. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
hoped it would be distinctly understood 
that the Committee were to finish their 
labours this year, so that the House might 
again have the opportunity of considering 
the subject. The report revealed a new 
and unexpected fact—that there was hardly 
a child throughout the whole island who 
did not receive an imperfect education. 
The system had been brought so far that 
nearly every child received some education; 
the next step should be to improve the 
quality of that education, and he fervently 
hoped no obstacle would be thrown in the 
way of taking it. It was most essential 
that a year should not be lost, and before 
the end of the Session he hoped the Go- 
vernment would be able to state whether, 
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and how far, it was prepared to carry out| inquiries were, however, very objection- 


the views of the Commissioners. 


Nothing | able, and he hoped the House would in- 


had been more misrepresented than the| sist on something like an end of them. 
views of the Commissioners with regard to} What was to be the nature of the pro- 


ragged schools. 
could hardly be controverted. If aid was 
required let it be given; but if a new prin- 
ciple was to be introduced it should not 
be done on the authority of the Council of 
Education alone, even if the proposed 
Committee reported favourably on the sub- 
ject, the proposal should be first submitted 
to the House. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he regretted 
that he was obliged to differ from the rest 
of the House on the question before them, 
but he wished to enter his solemn protest 
against the appointment of the Commit- 
tee, that would overlay an investigation 
just completed by a fresh inquiry. The 
Report of the Royal Commission had just 
been presented, and before they had read 
that Report or even received the evidence 
on which it was founded, they were going 
to em’ark in a new inquiry. He protest- 
ed ayainst that course. It was a ques- 
tio of common sense. A Royal Com- 
mission had been instituted on a large 
scale and at great expense. They should, 
at least, read its Report before reinsti- 
tuting an inquiry upon any part of the 
same subject. The Report contained 600 
or 700 pages, it had only been published 
about ten days, few Members could have 
read it, and the evidence, filling five 
volumes, had not yet been distributed. 
The Commission must have cost altogether 
£40,000, and they were now going to in- 
stitute another inquiry into the same sub- 
ject again. He did not support the consti- 
tution of the Commission when it was pro- 
posed ; he never thought it likely to effect 
much good, or todo more than make an 
historical digest of the subject, very in- 
teresting to read, but not likely to lead 
to any practical result. And the recom- 
mendations of the Report bore obvious 
marks of several contradictory opinions on 
the subject, and very little actual recom- 
mendation that would be practicable or 
possible to adopt. The evidence he would 
leave to the future consideration of the 
House. But he would ask the Govern- 
ment when that system of inquiry was to 
cease? He had observed that men gene- 
rally came out of Parliamentary inquiries 
with exactly the same opinions as they had 
when they went into them ; and under a 
cloud of inquiry the existing system would 
continue for a series of years. Continual 
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children as distinguished from the one 
just completed? The Royal Commis- 
sioners had taken Bristol and Plymouth 
as sample towns, and hed reported that in 
the one case the ragged schools had work- 
ed well, and in the other badly. What 
could a Select Committee do more? They 
might, indeed, take twenty towns instead 
of two, and examine Miss Carpenter, Dr. 
Guthrie, and Lord Shaftesbury, but the 
only result would be that the evidence 
would be ten times as much as was pro- 
duced before the Commissioners, though 
in kind it would, no doubt, be identical. 
For his own part, his views were more fa- 
vourable to the conclusions of the Com- 
missioners than to those of the hon. Ba- 
ronet. The Commissioners said of ragged 
schools that they were to be considered an 
exceptional sort of institution, and that 
they were only useful in the nature of 
feeders to the national schools. The hon. 
Baronet allowed that there must be con- 
ditions attached to grants of public money 
in every national system, and the chil- 
dren attending the ragged schools were 
exactly outside the line of conditions which 
could be laid down in any organized 
system of schools whatever. He begged 
the House to bear in mind what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe), that it was impossible for 
any department of State to be worked 
upon two diametrically opposing systems ; 
and if in this case there was a higher and 
a lower standard the latter would become 
the ruling standard, and the exception would 
shortly become the rule. The present sys- 
tem of education was not an eleemosynary 
but a voluntary system, supplemented by 
State funds, and if the Government once 
allowed it to be understood that upon the 
failure of voluntary efforts the State would 
supply what was needed they would soon 
destroy the whole voluntary system through- 
out the kingdom. The inquiry contem-. 
plated could not, he feared, do anythiag 
but harm ; at all events, the House sought 
to discuss the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners before authorizing a further in- 
vestigation even upon a single branch of 
the subject. But it was a mistake to sup- 
pose that ragged schools were not at pre- 
sent aided by the State. They came 
within the terms of the public grants; 
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they had the same claims as other schools, 
and practically they also had received the 
public money. Miss Carpenter’s ragged 
school had a total income of £200 a year 
and received £50 a year from these Par- 
liamentary grants. With regard to certifi- 
cated industrial schools, the whole of them 
were dealt with by existing Acts of Par- 
liament, and if it were wished to alter the 
terms of the grants to those schools, the 
proper way to do so would be to raise the 
question by means of amending Bills in- 
stead of by a vague, roving, interminable 
inquiry into the whole subject. The Go- 
vernment themselves had an amending Bill 
on the subject now before the House. He 
regretted that they had consented to a 
fresh inquiry. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I am un- 
willing to trouble the House ; but after 
what has fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I wish to make an observation on 
one point. It is not my business to defend 
the course taken by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) but the proposal he has 
made seems by no means an unreasonable 
one. A Royal Commission was issued to 
inquire into the whole system of education 
in this country, and there was uo excep. 
tion, as far as I know, to the scope of 
its inquiry. A Report has been presented, 
written in a most lucid and comprehensive 
manner, containing an exposition of all the 
different branches of our popular and ele- 
mentary teaching, and deserving all the 
commendation bestowed on it. The ragged 
schools and the other schools for neglected 
and destitute children, however, form but 
a very small part of the subjects discussed 
in this Report. The hon. Baronet differs 
from the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, and he disputes the correctness 
of the elements by which they are sup- 
ported, and he asks the House to grant 
an inquiry. i cannot see that there is 
anything very unreasonable in that. My 
object in rising, however, is to observe 
that, as the hon. Baronet proposes only 
to institute an inquiry into the schools for 
neglected and destitute children, and does 
not wish to include those schools of which 
the character is mainly criminal, I trust 
that when the Bill which I have intro- 
duced for the amendment of the law re- 
lating to the Industrial Schools is brought 
forward, no objection will be made to that 
Bill on the ground that the subject is 
under investigation before a Committee. 
In giving my vote in favour of this Motion 
I wish it to be understood that I do not 
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feel myself precluded from proceeding with 
that Bill. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was glad that 
the right hon. Secretary of State had 
agreed to the Committee. It had been 
said that Parliament gave £800,000 a 
year to raise the standard of education. 
He thought it ought to be given only to 
promote the education of the poorer classes, 
and that those who could afford to provide 
a better education for their children should 
do so at their own expense. Ile hoped 
this point would not be lost sight of by 
the Committee. 

Mr. CAVE said, that in reply to an 
observation for the hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. Danby Seymour) he would refer him to 
the last Report of Mr. Morrill, one of the 
Inspectors of Schools, who showed that a 
large number of the poorest class of chil- 
dren still eluded the efforts made for popu- 
lar education. That would form a very 
fitting subject of inquiry before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thanked the hon. 
Baronet for having brought forward his 
motion. He agreed in the commenéation 
which had been bestowed on the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners, but there was 
so much contradictory matter in the way 
of opinion brought into it, that until the 
evidence was published it would be difficult 
to understand what it was that brought 
them to the conclusion at which they had 
arrived. They complimented the authors 
of these industrial schools highly, but 
then, in return, they gave them a slap in 
the face by wishing them to be snuffed 
out altogether. That was a specimen of 
the way in which most of the matters con- 
tained in the Report were handled. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Educational Committee, said his de- 
partment was much too high up in the 
clouds to have anything to with these 
schools, though they received the most ne- 
cessitous of poor children, the very class 
who wanted most looking after. He could 
not help thinking that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lowe) had rather begged the 
question when he wanted to alter the terms 
of the Motion. The ragged schools, if he 
understood aright, already received some 
assistance from the State. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, urged that the Com- 
missioners in their Report declared that 
the ragged schools ought to have nothing, 
and, by his Amendment, called upon his 
hon. Friend to stand in the same position 
as if these schools were now receiving 
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nothing, and as if the Committee were to 
go into a fresh case. That seemed to 
him to be rather hard upon his hon. Friend. 
He could not help remarking that nowhere 
in the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners was there the least shadow of re- 
ference to the necessity of religious teach- 
ing in schools. He could not help regard- 
ing that asa capital defect in what was, 
doubtless, a very able Report. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I will not 
discuss the Report of the Commissioners, 
for I must confess I have not had time to 
readit. The question, however, now before 
us is not the merits of their Report, but 
the appointment of this Committee, and it 
is, therefore, important to understand what 
it is to inquire into. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) ap- 
pears to think that the duty of the Com- 
mittee is to inquire in what manner the 
funds voted by the State are to be distri- 
buted. That, however, is not the object 
of the Committee. If that were the pro- 
posal before us, I should say Jet us by 
all means first study the Report of the 
Commissioners. What, however, the hon. 
Member (Sir Stafford Northcote) wishes 
to do is to inquire into the operation of the 
present system as it affects the education 
of neglected and destitute children. It is 
urged on one side—and that view is sup- 
ported by the Commissioners — that the 
children who are sent to ragged schools 
are, in fact, the children of parents who 
can very well pay for sending them to 
other schools, but who are tempted to send 
them to ragged schools by the absence of 
the necessity for sending them clean and 
in decent clothing. On the other side it is 
said that a certain number of the children 
taught in these schools are the children of 
destitute parents who would not receive 
any education at all if it were not for the 
voluntary and charitable efforts of the pro- 
moters of the ragged schools. For my 
own part, I am inclined very much to agree 
with the hon. Baronet. I believe that 
where these ragged schools are conducted 
by persons who are careful in what they 
are about, and who take precautions in re- 
gard to the means of the parents, they 
afford an education to children who would 
not otherwise attend any school at all. 
That will be an important point in the 
inquiry, and connected with it is the ability 
of parents to supply their children with 
proper education, but who prefer rather 
to spend the surplus of their wages in 
gin. If the result of the Committee is 

Mr. Henley 
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to show that these schools are worthy of 
encouragement and support, another ques- 
tion will be in what way that encourage. 
ment and support ought to be given. I 
concur with my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lowe) in thinking that in such an event it 
would not be expedient to place under the 
same body two different systems—one a 
superior and another an inferior system of 
education. If these ragged schools are 
to be encouraged, it will, perhaps, appear 
that they ought to be conducted by some 
other machinery, and connected with an- 
other kind of management. When the 
Committee of Council of Education was 
established, I may say, as I took a con- 
siderable part in the arrangements then 
made, that one primary object was to im- 
prove the quality of education rather than 
to increase the numbers educated. That 
object has been answered. The standard 
of education has been greatly improved, 
and I should consider it most disastrous if 
the effect of any inquiry which we may 
now enter upon should be to lower that 
standard. Concurring, therefore, in the 
appointment of the Committee I think we 
should watch with jealousy any changes 
which would have the effect of deteriorating 
the quality of the education now given in 
the schools under the Committee of Privy 
Council. 

Mr. LOWE said, it was quite true, as 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) had 
pointed out, that the Report of the Com- 
missioners contained no reference to the 
subject of religious education in schools. 
The reason was that the Report was found- 
ed on the present basis laid down by the 
Committee of Privy Council, and it as- 
sumed that all the regulations of that sys- 
tem had been and would be observed. 

Mr. HENLEY: That is not stated in 
any part of the Report. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he felt bound to thank the Government 
for the kind reception they had given to 
his Motion. He cheerfully assented to the 
alteration suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, believing that the wider the scope 
of the inquiry, and the less the Committee 
were bound down as to the particular mode 
in which, or through which, aid should be 
given, the better. He had refused to bring 
the subject before the House until both the 
Report of the Commissioners and the In- 
dustrial Schools Bill were before the House. 
He found that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, in his excellent Bill 
on Industrial Schools, did not touch the 
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class of ragged schools, and as the Report 
of the Commission also left these schools 
on one side, he thought the time had come 
for bringing the matter before the House. 
He could only say he should go into Com- 
mittee entirely unprejudiced. As to the 
object to be attained he had a distinet im- 
pression, but in regard to the best mode of 
attaining it he had not yet made up his 
mind. 


Select Committee appointed, 


“To inquire how the Education of destitute 
and neglected Children may be most efficiently and 
economically assisted by any public funds.” 


TIouse adjourned at Nine o'clock 
till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 30,1861. 


MixutEs.] Pustrc Biuis.—1* Felony and Mis- 
demeanour ; Boundaries of Burghs Extension 
(Scotland) Act Amendment ; Public Offices Ex- 
tension. 
2° Officers of Reserve (Royal Navy). 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. BILL 
REPORTED. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was instructed by the Select Committee on 
the Bankruptey and Insolvency Bill to lay 
that Bill on the table, with the Amend- 
ments which had been made upon it. In 
order not to occasion premature discussion 
he would remain silent at present in regard 
to the Amendments which had been made 
by the Committee. Indeed, he thought 
some of them might be better called altera- 
tions than Amendments, and they were 
such important alterations as would require 
the serious consideration of their Lord- 
ships. He would move that the Bill, with 
the alterations, should be reprinted, so 
that their Lordships would be able to see 
in what respect it differed from the original; 
and he would move that the Bill thus re- 
printed should be taken into consideration 
on Monday week—so that ample time 
might be given to their Lordships to study 
the alterations made in the Bill. Of course 
it would be necessary for the Bill to pass 
through a Committee of the whole House, 
and he hoped that in the end it would be 
made generally acceptable. 


{May 30, 1861} 
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Report from Select Committee made, 
and to be printed (No. 110). Bill report- 
ed, with Amendments, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Mon- 
day the 10th of June next; and to be 
printed as amended (No. 111). 


MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the re-commitment of this Bill, said, 
that as regarded marriages between Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholies no Bill had 
been introduced for many years which had 
met with so favourable a reception as the 
one now on their Lordships’ table. The 
Bill had been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, when several alterations had been 
made. The most laudable and salutary 
objects of this Bill were to avoid clandes- 
tine marriages and to ensure proper evi- 
dence of marriage after it had been cele- 
brated. He believed that all or most of 
their Lordships were agreed upon the pro- 
visions of the Bill, except the noble Lord 
the Chairman of Committees, who had, 
without notice, introduced a number of 
Amendments, some of which, although un- 
necessary, he would not oppose. This Bill 
was declared to be read along with Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act of 1854. One of the 
Amendments of his noble Friend proposed 
that there should be a registration of mar- 
riages under this Act; but he thought it 
better to reserve that for the Bill now be- 
fore the House of Commons respecting the 
registration of all marriages in Ireland, 
whether Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, or Quaker. But his noble 
Friend proposed two other Amendments 
to which he could not agree, as calculated 
to give offence to our Roman Catholic fel- 
low subjects. One of these was that there 
should be a return of all places of reli- 
gious worship in the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, and that this return should be made 
from time to time by the police. He 
thought this wholly unnecessary and objec- 
tionable. The other Amendment declared 
that any Roman Catholic who celebrated a 
marriage under this Act, but neglected 
compliance with any of its provisions, 
should be guilty of felony. This was wholly 
unnecessary, as this Bill was declared to 
be read with Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, which 
already contained that provision. He 
trusted after these explanations his noble 
Friend would not think it necessary to 
insist on those two latter Amendments. 
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Lorp REDESDALE apologized for not 
having given notice of the Amendments 
introduced. He was very much occupied 
at the time with the business of the House, 
and his attention was not drawn to the 
Bill till a very late period. The Amend- 
ments were actually written while he was 
in the House; and the moment his noble 
and learned Friend raised an objection he 
assented that the Bill should be recom- 
mitted and the Amendments printed, allow- 
ing ample time for their consideration. 
His noble and learned Friend having as- 
sented to the larger portion of the Amend- 
ments proposed, he would only say with 
regard to those objected to that he had 
no wish to do anything offensive or un- 
necessary, and, therefore, he would not in- 
sist on that Amendment with respect to 
priests neglecting to comply with certain 
of the provisions of the Act, as the noble 
Lord assured him that they would be 
guilty of felony without any such enact- 
ment; at the same time he did not see 
what offence could be given by declaring 
that to be felony under this Act which, 
according to the noble and learned Lord, 
was and ought to be felony. With regard 
to the registration of places of worship he 
thought it very desirable that there should 
be no doubt, and no room for any question 
being raised after the event, as to whether 
the place used for the celebration of a mar- 
riage under this Act was a lawful place 
for the celebration of such marriages; and 
although he understood that there was an 
objection to register on the part of the 
priests themselves he did not see why the 
police should not be required to make a 
return of the places of public worship for 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. His belief 
was, that unless the places were registered 
where marriages under this Bill took place 
in Ireland, one of the best securities against 
clandestine marriages would be lost. He 
would not, however, press that Amend- 
ment now, but unless it could be shown 
that the return by the police would be 
justly objectionable to Roman Catholics, 
he would ask their Lordships to give their 
assent to the clause on the Report. 

After a few remarks from the Bishop of 
Down and Connor, who was understood 
to support the registration clause, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would not offer any further opposition. 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment). 

Amendments made; The Report thereof 
to be received on Monday next. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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{ 

| OFFICERS OF RESERVE (ROYAL NAVY) 
BILL. 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Tue Doxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, he 
wished in the first place to state—because 
some misunderstanding had arisen from 
the circumstance that the officers of re- 
serve were intended to have a special com- 
mand for a special time over seamen of the 
Reserve—that the Bill had nothing to do 
with the Naval Reserve of Seamen. Its 
object might be briefly stated. Their 
Lordships were aware that the number of 
officers in the different ranks of the navy 
had been limited by Orders in Council. 
Captains were limited to 350, commanders 
to 450, and lieutenants to 1,200. It was 
clear that if the rank of licutenant were 
filled up even to the number of 1,200 pro- 
motion to the higher grades would be very 
slow. The consequence would be, either 
injustice to the officers serving their coun- 
try as lieutenants, or injury to the public 
service. Ilence it was desirable, if it could 
be done, to avoid any large increase in the 
number of lieutenants. In France the 
number of captains was 110, and the num- 
ber of lieutenants 680, and, consequently, 
promotion was much slower in the French 
navy than in ours, and the slow rate of 
advancement in that rank of officers was 
found to act very disadvantageously. When 
the second expedition to China was re- 
solved upon in France so great was the 
discouragement in the naval ‘profession 
that the Minister of Marine received in the 
course of a few weeks fifty-nine resigna- 
tions, or applications to be allowed to re- 
tire from active service. The chances of 
promotion were greater in our Navy ; but, 
at the same time, any one who looked at 
the Navy List would see that in case of 
war we had not a sufficient number of 
lieutenants for the service. How, in such 
an emergency, were lieutenants to be ob- 
tained? As regarded any immediate ne- 
cessity our only resource would be to go 
to the merchant service. He was, under 
those circumstances, of opinion that it was 
expedient we should be prepared for any 
emergency which might arise, and with 
that view he proposed, by means of the 
present Bill, to empower the Admiralty to 
enrol a certain number of the officers of 
the merchant service with the rank of 
lieutenants and sublicutenants in the navy. 
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Tle further proposed, inasmuch as it would {as mates ; there being also thirty-six men 
be impossible to include the necessary re- | serving as mates who had enrolled them- 


gulations for carrying out that project 
in an Act of Parliament, to lay them 
down in an Order in Council, while he 
should, of course, be prepared to submit 
to Parliament the details of the scheme. 
Their Lordships in dealing with the pro- 
posal would not fail to observe that 
the merchant seamen of the present day 
were a class totally different from those 
who occupied a similar position in former 
times. There were now many men in the 
service who, having obtained certificates 
under the Merchant Marine Acts of 1850 
and 1854, were eminently qualified for the 
discharge of the duties which he comtem- 
plated affording them an opportunity to 
perform, The great Steam Companies, 
for example, had men in their employment 
who, from their station in society, their 
character, and their professional acquire- 
ments their Lordships would at once per- 
ceive could not fail, if allowed to serve in 
the Navy as he proposed, to contribute to 
the maritime strength of the country. The 
suggestion that they should be allowed to 
serve had, he might add, originated with 
the officers of the mercantile marine them- 
selves, who, sceing that it was open to all 
other classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
time of war to come to the aid of their 
Sovereign and their country, were desirous 
of learning drill and gunnery exercise in 
order that they might avail themselves of 
the same privilege with the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. What was proposed, there- 
fore, was that officers who had commanded 
merchant vessels employed on sea voyages 
should on producing their certificates under 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 be 
allowed to be enrolled at the discretion of 
the Admiralty, forming a species of naval 
reserve in time of peace. Ifthe intentions 
and wishes of the Government in this matter 
were carried into effect much would have 
been accomplished towards removing that 
jealousy which formerly existed between 
the naval and merchant services, inasmuch 
as men would be attracted from the latter 
to the former who would naturally regard 
both with favour, who would be anxious to 
see the Navy prosper, and who, owing to the 
position which they would occupy, would be 
of great use in drawing additional men into 
the Naval Reserve in times of emergency. 
As things stood at the present moment we 
had in the Naval Reserve, as first-class 
seamen, thirtcen men holding certificates 
of competency as masters, and sixty-nine 
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selves in the Naval Reserve as able sea- 
men. That officers of the merchant service 
could, if war should arise, be employed in 
the manner which he proposed with the 
utmost advantage there could, he thought, 
be no doubt ; but as the law at present 
stood it was not competent for the Admi- 
ralty to accept the offer of their services. 
It would not, he might add, be expedient 
that all who offered their services should be 
enrolled for the purpose, it being desirable 
that those first selected should be men who 
had obtained certificates, or who had com- 
manded the steamers belonging to the large 
Companies, or been employed on long 
voyages. By adopting that course a high- 
ly qualified class of officers would be se- 
cured who would be available in a period 
of emergency, and who, when that emer- 
gency was at an end, would not be a clog 
upon the service. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE rose for 
the purpose of asking their Lordships to 
reject this measure. The grounds on which 
he did so were not at all of a party nature; 
but, as an officer of the Royal Navy, he felt 
bound to attempt to preserve that service 
from the inroad which was proposed against 
it. He did not think the present Bill was 
at all called for ; and if it were, he did not 
think it was brought forward in a manner 
which was likely to prove acceptable to the 
officers of the mercantile marine. He 
thought the speech of the noble Duke 
would not have much effect with them, 
seeing that he had told them that they 
were to be taken up one day and let down 
the next—in time of war to be made use of 
for the necessities of the country, and in 
time of peace to be quietly put aside. He 
was as sensible as was any man of the im- 
provement in the character of the merchant 
service, and it was not from any want of 
sympathy with that service that he urged 
his objections to this measure—their cha- 
racter was well and favourably known by 
those who had served afloat. He remem- 
bered the merchant service when it was of 
a description very inferior to what it was at 
present ; but it must be remarked that the 
Bill opened an entrance from the merchant 
service into the Royal Navy, without defin- 
ing the position of those who were to be 
transferred from one to the other. The 
proposal in the Bill before the House would 
have the effect of admitting anybody who 
presented himself, and called himself an 
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officer in the mercantile service—whether 
he had commanded a collier or a small 
trading vessel—into the Royal Navy. With 
regard to the great mercantile shipowners, 
such as Green and others, no one could 
avoid expressing admiration not only of the 
beauty of their ships but of the order and 
discipline of their crews ; so that it was 
not out of any prejudice against the mer- 
chant service that he opposed this measure 
—he opposed it mainly for the purpose of 
preserving the Royal Navy from an unfair 
inroad which would be made upon them by 
the operation of this measure. Up to the 
present moment no necessity existed for 
the merchant service supplying the Royal 
Navy with officers. It appeared there were 
now no less than 348 captains on the Active 
List, of whom 116 were employed, and no 
less than 232 not employed. There were 
440 commanders on the Active List, of 
whom 140 were employed and 300 not em- 
ployed ; and on the Lieutenants’ List there 
were 855, out of whom 612 were em- 
ployed and 243 were not; besides which 
there were on the different Reserve Lists 
99 commanders and 98 captains. Many of 
these officers were ready, willing, and 
anxious to serve, and could do so with 


efficiency. It was in such a state of things | 


that it was proposed to open the doors of | 


the Royal Navy to the mercantile marine. 
This was by no means a new question to 
him ; it had been mooted to the Commis- 
sioners by two distinguished gentlemen, 
members of the mercantile marine, who 
were upon it—Mr. Green and Mr. Lindsay. 
It was, therefore, no new idea, and it was 
one that had been cherished in the mer- 
eantile marine, because it was of course a 
great honour and advancement to officers 
in the merchant service to be admitted into 
the Royal Navy. But, then, their Lord- 
ships must also consider the position of the 
officers of the Royal Navy—men struggling 
in the service to get promotion, and many 
of whom were not employed. Under these 
circumstances it appeared to him a very 
great hardship was cast on the officers of 
the Royal Navy, and it would be viewed by 
the officers of the Navy in the same light 
as the attempt made the other day to in- 
troduce officers from the Militia into the 
Artillery, and would give the greatest dis- 
satisfaction. It was said in that case that 
it was indeed very hard to introduce new 
blood into a scientific corps, and thereby 
interfere with the prospects and promotion 
of those who had studied hard and well. 
The case of the Naval service was yery 
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similar to that of the scientifie corps of 
the Army. Youths came into the Navy by 
public competition, and went through a 
very severe apprenticeship for six years. If 
any persons desired to know what were 
the hardships that a midshipman had to 
undergo they could not do better than 
read the evidence of one of the witnesses 
examined before the Commissioners, de- 
scribing the life of a midshipman: it 
was a life of education and study on 
the one hand, and of hard service on 
the other. Having undergone it himself, 
he might be allowed to deseribe it as 
a life of slavery ; and when a youth was 
promoted from the rank of a midshipman 
to that of a lieutenant he took the greatest 
step he could do in the Royal Navy ; it 
was a step from the position of a slave 
to the rank of an officer. They were now 
simply proposing to pursue a course that 
would intereept the progress of these young 
gentlemen, and prevent their promotion, 
and introduce,inte the Navy persons—what- 
ever might be their skill as navigators— 
entirely ignorant of the regulations carried 
{out on board of a man-of-war, of the dis- 
| cipline, and last, though not least, of the 
etiquette of the Royal Navy, and who could 
not be expected to do honour to the ser- 
| vice to the same extent as those who had 
| been brought up in it. These appeared to 
| him to be very strong reasons why they 
| should not pass a Bill which placed in the 
| hands of the Crown the power of admitting 
‘officers of the mercantile marine into the 
| Royal Navy, there to hold such rank as 
| naval officers as the Lords of the Admiralty 
might please. Under this Bill that rank 
might be that of an Admiral or a Captain. 
Such a course would dishearten the Naval 
service, and would make them feel at once 
that this power which was placed over them 
might intercept at any moment their steps 
in the way of promotion. Of course, it 
would be the élite of the mercantile ser- 
vice that would be looked for to join the 
navy; but it was not likely that they 
would accept the position of inferior offi- 
cers. When he first read the Bill he 
thought it had reference to the Naval 
Reserve, and that it was deemed adyan- 
tageous to the Reserve to permit merchant 
officers, bringing a certain number of men 
with them, to enter the Reserve service ; 
but it was now stated that there was to be 
an immediate admission into the Royal 
Navy of merchant officers, who, on enrolling 
themselves, were to be ready for service at 
| any moment when the First Lord thought 
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proper tu call upon them, and were to com- 
pete with men who had entered the pro- 
fession on the clear understanding that it 
was a distinct profession of itself, under 
the protection of the Crown, and that they 
were to rise in the grades of the profes- 
sion according to their conduct, ability, and 
service. He was convinced that the first 
impression made by this measure would be 
one of great pain to the officers of the 
Navy ; and if the Bill passed it would be 
at theresent moment quite unnecessary, 
and extremely detrimental to the interests 
of the Navy. With respect to the rank of 
master, that was always open in a time 
of necessity to the merchant service, and 
there was no necessity for any Bill to 
admit merchant officers to that situation. 
This power dated from old times. When 
formerly the Crown hired their ships, they 
hired also the officers and crews, and sup- 
plied themselves only the armaments and 
fighting men, and when they took to build- 
ing their own ships they retained the prac- 
tice of employing the masters as naviga- 
tors. He implored their Lordships not to 
pass this Bill, and he would move that it 
be read a second time that day six months. 

Amendment moved to leave out now” 
and insert ‘‘ this day six months,” 

Eart GRANVILLE hoped their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl, notwithstanding 
his great authority on the subject. The 
noble Earl disclaimed any party purpose 
in proposing his Amendment, and he be- 
lieved no such feeling existed in his mind. 
But as all the Naval Lords of the Admi- 
ralty and officers of the highest position 
in the Navy approved of the measure pro- 
posed by his noble Friend, he hoped the 
House would not be misled by the state- 
ments which had been made by the noble 
Earl opposite that the Bill would prove 
detrimental to the interests of the Royal 
Navy. The noble Earl said there were 
only about one-fourth of the lieutenants 
employed, and three-fourths not employed. 
That was one of the reasons for passing 
this Bill. It was desired that promotion 
in the Navy should not be slackened ; 
and if a large number of lieutenants were 
added to the Navy, that would stop pro- 
motion; while if the services of a certain 
number of the merchant service were ac- 
cepted, promotion would go on pretty much 
as before after the exigency had ceased. 
At the close of the French war there were 
nearly 3,000 of these officers in the list, 
and this was fatal to promotion. He could 
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not admit that the case of the lieutenants 
of the Navy resembled that of the officers 
of the Royal Artillery, when it was pro- 
posed to incorporate the Tipperary Militia 
with them. ‘The officers of the Militia had 
received a superficial training as compared 
with the officers of the Artillery; while the 
officers of the Mercantile Marine, whom it 
was proposed to employ in case of need, 
would be men who perfectly understood 
their profession, and who would render 
invaluable aid to their country. If war 
broke out, and the Government were ob- 
liged to avail itself of the services of 
the officers of the Mercantile Marine, they 
would be untrained in the military part of 
their profession, while by the Bill of his 
noble Friend, when the emergency arose, 
they would have acquired training which 
would render them useful coadjutors in the 
defence of our shores and the honour of 
our country. There was no party question 
involved in this Bill, but their Lordships 
would take upon themselves a great re- 
sponsibility if, from the supposed unpopu- 
larity of this measure, which was not borne 
out by facts, they deprived the country of 
a valuable means of defence in the event of 
war unhappily breaking out. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET explained, 
that the noble Karl (the Earl of Hardwicke) 
was under a mistake when he said there 
were already more lieutenants than could 
be employed. He had been obliged, owing 
to the exigencies of the service, to make 
lieutenants as fast as possible, and when 
he could obtain from a captain a written 
assurance that he would take a young 
officer if he were made a lieutenant, he 
immediately appointed him to that rank, 
The necessities of the service made it de- 
sirable, in fact, that the ranks of the lieu- 
tenants should be increased. Every one 
who was fit for active service, was emr 
ployed as fast as possible. There were 
some indeed, who, from considerations of 
health and family, asked for .temporary 
rest, who had been in some cases forced 
into service. He had, indeed, regretted that 
men who had just returned from unhealthy 
climates were compelled to go to sea again 
directly, because there were not lieutenants 
enough. The operation of the Bill, there- 
fore, in this respect would be exactly the 
opposite of that indicated by the noble 
Earl. It was said that to admit officers 
of the merchant service would impede the 
promotion of officers of the Royal Navy, 
Now, if, in case of war, men were brought 
in from the merchant service and employ- 
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‘ed in the position of naval lieutenants, a 
certain number would, no doubt, gain their 
promotion, and deservedly so. That would 
be very satisfactory to the Merchant Ser- 
vice. But it was reasonable to suppose 
that a great many would not even wish 
to enter the Navy, but would retire with 
their rank and some mark of distinction 
for having honourably served their country. 
The country, therefore, would get the be- 
nefit of their services in time of war, and 
the naval service would receive no injury 
from them in time of peace. THe believed 
this Bill to be desirable in the interest of 
the Royal Navy itself. 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he was not inclined to reject this Bill alto- 
gether, believing that a moment might ar- 
rive when the Royal Navy would receive 
useful additions from the officers of the 
merchant service; but he was not per- 
suaded that any pressure existed for the 
passing of such a Bill. If war should 
break out, a measure of this kind could be 
passed through both Houses of Parliament 
ina week; but without any urgent cause 
he did not think their Lordships would 
sanction a measure which was alarming, | 
certainly, if not injurious, to the officers of 
the Navy. It must be alarming to young | 
midshipmen anxious for promotion to see } 
officers of the merchant service made lieu- | 
tenants and put over their heads. | 

Eart GREY understood the noble Earl | 
who had just spoken not to object to the | 
principle of the measure. If that were so | 
he would submit to the noble Earl that, if | 
the country was likely to want these men | 
during war, it would be better to prepare 
them for their duties during peace. It ap- 
peared from the statement of the noble 
Duke that promotion in the Royal Navy | 
was now going on as fast as possible, and | 
that if war broke out every man would be | 
wanted, and, if fit, would obtain promotion. | 
It would be an advantage to the Navy to | 
avoid throwing a great additional number | 
upon the half-pay list, and this Bill would 
prevent the necessity of making any ex- | 
traordinary addition to the Naval service. | 
Therefore, instead of stopping promotion | 
in the Royal Navy, the Bill would have 

just the contrary effect. It was well known 

that there were in the merchant service | 
officers of the highcst qualifications, In 
the great mail packet companies, for ex- | 
ample, there were officers who kept up the | 
highest discipline on board their ships, and | 


who were, perlies, more capable of putting | 








a ship into any position in which it might | Bath, M. [Teller] 
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be required, especially a steamship, than 
even the officers of the Royal Navy. It 
must be highly desirable that the country, 
in case of a war, should be enabled to avail 
itself of the services of officers possessing 
such high qualifications. The Government, 
on their responsibility, came to the House 
and asked them to pass the Bill as a mea- 
sure that would contribute to the efficient 
defence of the country. Were their Lord- 
ships prepared to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of throwing out a Bil which 
was thus recommended, and against which 
so few objections were raised ? 

On Question, That ‘‘now”’ stand part 
of the Motion ? 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 59; 
Not-Contents 56: Majority 3. 
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Resolved in the Affirmative ; Bill read 
2? accordingly: and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Jfonday 
next, 


SYRIA AND TURKEY—THE DRUSE 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
call the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the death of the Druse chief, Said 
Bey, in prison at Beyrout, and to inquire 
the decision arrived at with regard to the 
other Druse prisoners. About five or six 
weeks ago he inquired of the noble Lord 
the Under Sceretary for Foreign Affairs 
as to the intentions of the Turkish Go- 
vernment with regard to Said Bey and 
the other Druse chicfs, and, therefore, it 
was unnecessary for him now to allude to 
all the circumstances of the case ; it would 
be sufficient merely to say that on the 
faith of certain assurances the Druse chiefs 
had surrendered themselves to the Turkish 
authorities at Beyrout ; that Said Bey was 
one of those who gave themselves up as 
prisoners upon the assurance that justice 
would be done by them; and that though 
he had been declared innocent by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner in Syria, and 
though his innocence had been confirmed 
by the British Government, sentence of 
death had been passed upon him. So 
far from these assurances having been 
observed the proceedings had been from 
the first to the last unjust. When he 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) alluded to the 


matter on the former occasion Said Bey | 
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was in prison; but in consequence of a 
protest by Lord Dufferin, the British Com- 
missioner, supported by Sir Henry Bulwer 
at Constantinople and by the British Go- 
vernment at home, the sentence of death 
was remitted. He (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
then endeavoured to impress upon the Go- 
vernment the injustice of allowing a man 
whom they had declared innocent to re- 
main in prison. He had heard with great 
regret within the last few days that Said 
Bey expired a short time since in con- 
finement, and the first inquiry he wished 
to make was, what was the cause of death? 
Under ordinary circumstances this would 
be an unnecessary question ; but as their 
Lordships were aware in the East there 
was but one step from the prison to the 
grave, and there were at this moment in 
circulation in Beyrout reports that, both for 
the eredit of the Turkish Government and 
of this country, should be investigated. 
It was affirmed that this chief met his 
death not from natural causes but by un- 
fair means ; and he (the Karl of Carnar- 
von) was bound to say that when he was 
in Beyrout some months ago there were 
tales of harshness and severity practised 
upon the prisoner, of communication with 
friends from which he had been need- 
lessly excluded, and of circumstances of 
such a nature as exposed the Turkish 
authorities at all events to very grave 
suspicion. He trusted that nothing but 
unusual restraint, deferred hope, and the 
languishing of a spirit under an unjust 
imprisonment had produced Said Bey’s 
death. But whatever the immediate cause, 
the death of Said Bey was disgraceful 
to the Turkish authorities, and reflected 
little credit upon this country. Said Bey 
and other Druse chiefs came down from a 
position of impregnable security, and sur- 
rendered themselves upon a guarantee of 
fair and impartial treatment by the Turkish 
Government in the first place, and in the 
next place of a guarantee which, if not ac- 
tually, yet by implication, was given to 
him by the English authorities at Beyrout. 
There could be no doubt as to the distinct 
promise of Fuad Pacha, for on the 13th 
of September last’ year Lord Dufferin, 
writing to Sir Henry Bulwer, mentioned 
the guarantee, stating tlrat complete se- 
curity was given to those who were able 
to clear themselves of all participation in 
the late atrocities, and that against those 
who failed to appear judgment would go 
by default. But the Druses knew by ex- 
perience of former years that they could 
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not place reliance upon any proclamation 
issued by the Turkish authorities; but 
Major Fraser, whose slightest word, as 
an English agent and officer, would have 
had weight, seemed to be perfectly aware 
that the security was upon the faith 
of the British Government also, for he 
wrote to Lord John Russell that the Druse 
chiefs would have no objection to have 
their culpability tried by Englishmen, but 
though they were willing to accept British 
authority they would submit to no other. 
Again, Lord Dufferin, in his instructions 
to the Vice Consul appointed to watch the 
proceedings against the Druses, reminded 
tliat official that he was placed in the court 
for the express purpose of affording a 
guarantee to Europe that the judicial in- 
vestigation would be conducted in such a 
way as to secure that the innocent should 
not suffer ; and that was all that the Druse 
chiefs asked for when they consented to 
give themselves up at Beyrout. The noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary in very strong 
language admitted that the faith of England 
was pledged to the proper treatment of the 
prisoners, for he said, in a despatch dated 
so recently as the 18th of March in the 
present year— 
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“Tt is said that the Consul-General Moore in- 
duced the Druse chiefs who surrendered at Bey- 
rout to give themselves up upon the assurance 
that they should have a fair trial. If this is so, 
it increases our responsibility.” 

It did appear to him that it increased our 
responsibility greatly, and it would tell very 
little for our credit hereafter that a chief 
attached throughout his life to English 
interests, and, in fact, suffering perse- 
cution on account of that attachment, 
who gave himself up a prisoner upon the 
faith of a British guarantee that he should 
have a fair and impartial trial, yet suffered 
an unjust sentence, was allowed to languish 
for months in prison, and to die no one 
knew how. In former years he had known 
this unfortunate chief and enjoyed a hospi- 
tality which had been freely shown to Eng- 
lish travellers; and he had now no words to 
say with what pain he heard of his cruel 
and unmerited fate. But the wrong, such 
as it was, had becn done, and he would 
not trouble their Lordships further upon 
that point ; but there was still a door open 
for an act of justice to be done, and it was 
to this that he wished particularly to call 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The wife and family of the chief 
were undergoing the deepest and most un- 
merited suffering, and were, indeed, glad 
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to find shelter in the meanest hovels. She 
was a lady of great distinction, and Said 
Bey himself had been possessed of consi- 
derable wealth, but the whole of his pro- 
perty had been confiscated, and he wanted 
to urge the Government to use their fair 
and legitimate influence with the Turkish 
authorities to procure its restitution to those 
against whom not a single charge had been 
made, and whose only crime in the eyes of 
Turkish functionaries was the possession of 
property. The friends and fellow-prisoners 
of Said Bey surrendered upon precisely the 
same terms as that chief, they were sen- 
tenced by the same unjust verdict, and they 
were exposed to the same death that he 
had suffered. He could not conceive a caso 
in whieh it would be more natural for Her 
Majesty’s Government, they having ex- 
pressed a very decided opinion upon the 
case, to use their influence to obtain the 
liberation of these unfortunate Druses, and 
the restitution of their property. 

Viscount STRATFORD pve RED- 
CLIFFE: My Lords, it is not without re- 
luctance that I claim your Lordships’ in- 
dulgence while I stand for a few moments 
between the question of my noble Friend 
who has just sat down and the answer to 
which he is entitled from this side of the 
House. My reason for taking this liberty 
is simply that, having myself to ask a 
question, of which the noble Baron who re- 
presents the Foreign Office here had notice 
from me this morning, I understand from 
him that he would find it more convenient 
to be put into the position of answering 
both questions at once. Before I proceed to 
put my own question I beg to express my 
concurrence with the noble Earl who pre- 
ceded me in the feeling which prompted 
him to call your Lordships’ attention to the 
case of Said Bey Joublat. I need not re- 
peat the circumstances so fully stated in 
his speech ; but I may be allowed to say 
that, the distinguished Druse chief known 
to us by that name having been judged 
worthy of release from the sentence of 
death passed upon him, and relieved from 
its execution at the instance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioner in Syria approved by 
Her Majesty’s Government, I cannot but 
think it behoved the Turkish authorities to 
open his prison doors without delay or 
hesitation. Whether his death in confine- 
ment was truly attributable to poison or to 
a natural cause it may now be too late to 
decide ; but any one who, in the course 
of his travels, has had occasion to visit a 
Turkish prison will not think it necessary 
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to eall in the aid of poison in order to ac- 
count for the Bey’s premature decease. 
What prisons were in most parts of Europe 
a century or two ago a Turkish prison is 
to this day, and I should have been glad 
on that account to have heard it stated 
that the same sense of justice and feeling 
of humanity which saved the condemned 
man from execution had also operated to 
deliver him from prison without any unneces- 
sary delay. Passing to the question which 
I have to address to my noble Friend on this 
side of the House, I propose to state it in 
few words, and I trust that the explanation 
which must accompany my statement may 
be also given with a due regard for your 
Lordships’ time. A daily newspaper in- 
formed the public this morning that, ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence reecived 
from Constantinople by telegraph, it had 
been settled by the representatives of the 
allied Powers, on the suggestion of France, 
that Syria should be governed hencefor- 
ward bya Christian chief. I wish to know, 
on official authority, whether this intelli- 
gence may be relied on? and also whether 
the chief in question is to be a native or a 
foreigner, and whether his power is to be 
confined to tlie Lebanon or extended to 
the whole of Syria? I beg, moreover, to 
to ask whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are able to reckon upon the immediate 
completion of the measures intended to 
insure the tranquillity of Syria on the re- 
tirement of the French army? The im- 
portance of these matters can hardly be 
over-rated, That the present occupying 
force will be withdrawn by the 5th of June 
I cannot for a moment doubt. From the 
first, indeed, I never entertained any serious 
anxiety on that score. The honour of the 
French Government was pledged to the 
faithful execution of a measure adopted in 
common with their allies, and it would be 
painful to suspect a great and high-minded 
Power of seeking to evade, for any pur- 
pose of its own, and by a palpable breach 
of treaty, the fulfilment of an obvious in- 
ternational obligation. But we are ex- 
posed to danger of the same kind in 
another shape, and it behoves us the more 
to look to it in time, because we have been 
fairly warned of its eventual approach by 
the Ministers of France and Russia, by 
the published notes of M. Thouvenel and 
Prince Gortschakoff, who refuse to accept 
any responsibility in consequence of the 
withdrawal of the French troops, and hold 
themselves at liberty, should fresh disturb- 
ances break out in Syria, to re-oceupy 
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that province without ineurring the restraint 
of afresh convention. It is, therefore, of 
the greatest importance to know whether 
the arrangements for giving to the in- 
habitants of the country security after the 
withdrawal of the troops are sufficiently 
advanced to ensure their withdrawal within 
the six days yet to elapse; and those ar- 
rangements give that amount of security 
which will prevent embarrassment in ease 
of disturbances arising ; and whether in 
the event of a state of extreme insecurity 
arising it is intended to send a further force 
into that country ? It cannot be denied that 
if France and Russia, either or both, were 
to act in the sense indicated. Her Majesty's 
Government would in all likelihood be 
thrown into a state of serious embarrass- 
ment, attended with danger to our peaceful 
relations. The temporary measure already 
announced of keeping a squadron on the 
coast of Syria, with orders for a force of 
marines to be disembarked in ease of re- 
newed disturbances on shore, would hardly 
suffice to guarantee the tranquillity of the 
interior, aud if one of our allies were to 
effect a landing of larger proportions, we 
should be reduced to the alternative of 
either doing the same at much eost and 
risk, or leaving a single Power in the un- 
controlled command of a most important 
province of the Turkish Empire. Were it 
felt that our interests and those of Turkey 
imposed upon us the duty of meeting the 
supposed measure by a firm resistance, the 
probability of our being carried into a 
hazardous and unfriendly position towards 
France would, beyond a doubt, be greatly 
increased. It is mainly for these reasons 
that I am anxious to ascertain what pro- 
gress has been made in preparing adequate 
measures of security for the peace and 
good Government of Syria on the with- 
drawal of the foreign occupying army, and 
how far we may have reason to rely upon 
the efficieney of such means as may be 
finally, if they are not actually, adopted. 
I confess that I should view with doubt and 
anxiety the appointment of a Christian 
chief over the whole of Syria. Such an 
appointment confined to Mount Lebanon 
might be attended with less inconvenience 
and hazards, provided the power involved 
in it'were shaped and restricted by a due 
regard for lueal considerations and existing 
claims. I am well aware of the difficulties 
attending the appointment of a viceroy ; 
but I think it by no means impossible 
that arrangements may be devised where- 
by the security of the country may be in- 
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sured and yct the Sultan’s authority pre- 
served. This is hardly the occasion, and 
certainly not the hour, for going into tlie 
particulars of this question. But I may 
venture to present to the House even in 
its present state those leading principles 
which, in my opinion, cannot with safety 
or justice be overlooked in framing a new 
arrangement for the protection and regular 
administration of Syria. The preservation 
of the Sultan’s sovereignty, a fair adminis- 
tration of justice, independence of the in- 
ternal administration in Lebanon, separa- 
tion, as far as possible, of the tribes in 
that district, a special provision for the 
whole of Syria, in points of revenue, mili- 
tary force, and police, and also a general 
disarmment of the inhabitants throughout 
that mountainous region where the mas- 
sacres of last year took place—these occur 
to me as the principles most to be kept in 
view, and, on the whole, best calculated to 
give an efficient and durable character to 
the pending work of settlement. It only 
remains for me to solicit an answer to the 
questions which I have already addressed 
to my noble Friend on the bench below 
me, 

Lorpv WODEIOUSE said, he quite 
agreed with his noble Friend who intro. 
duced this discussion in the deep regret 
expressed at the melancholy end of the 
Druse chief, Said Bey, and the cireum- 
stances under which he died. If his noble 
Friend were right in supposing that Her 
Majesty’s Government had given Said Bey, 
with the other Druse chiefs, a positive 
guarantee of safety, or that his life would 
be saved on condition of surrendering to 
take his trial, he should certainly feel that 
a grave responsibility rested on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But, so far from this 
being the case, his noble Friend would find 
by referring to the blue book that Lord 
Dofferin most distinetly and __positive- 
ly refused to give this guarantee. At 
page 148 Lord Dufferin wrote to Sir 
Henry Bulwer, under date Beyrout, Sept. 
21st, 1860— 


“‘T have the honour to inform your Excellency 
that since the publication of the notice alluded to 
in my despatch of the 18th instant, summoning 
the Druse chiefs to appear by a certain day before 
his Excellency Fuad Pasha to answer for their 
conduct, repeated applications have been made, 
in an indirect manner, by Said Bey Joublat, the 
most important of the Druse magnates, to Mr. 
Moore and myself, urging us to afford him some 
assurance of safety should he surrender to take 
his trial. To all applications of this nature Mr. 
Moore and myself have agreed to give an abso- 
lute refusal. We have feit that the only assurance 


Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 
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| we could give would be that justice should be 
| done, and that his safety must depend upon his 
|innocence, It is probable, however, that if a 
| message of this description were sent to him he 
| would misinterpret it into a cautious intimation 
that he might count upon English influence to 
| secure his acquittal. Before the fall of Zahleh 
Mr. Moore enjoined Said Bey, on behalf of the 
| English Government, to interfere, and to prevent 
| the effusion of more Christian blood. There is 
| little doubt but that, had he chosen, he might 
| have prevented the catastrophe. He turned a 
| deaf ear to all remonstrances, and the place was 
lost. Under these circumstances Mr. Moore and 
myself have agreed to refuse to have any commu- 
nications with him whatever, and to leave it to 
his own discretion whether to surrender or to 
fly.” 

He thought, therefore, his noble Fricnd, 
Lord Dufferin, who had acted with great 
discretion throughout, had taken abundant 
means to secure himself against being 
supposed to have undertaken any respon- 
sibility in this matter. At the same time, 
it was quite certain that his noble Friend 
had omitted nothing ke could do both to 
secure a fair trial to all the Druse chiefs, 
and also to save the life of Said Bey. 
His noble Friend had asked him as to the 
cause of Said Bey’s death. Undoubtedly, 
the rumours he had mentioned had come 
to the ears of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that Said Bey had died by foul means: 
but he was glad to assure him that there 
was the most positive and satisfactory evi- 
dence that he had died a natural death 
from pulmonary consumption —a disease 
under which for some time he had been 
labouring, and which was, no doubt, ag- 
gravated by his confinement. This fact 
was positively certified by medical men 
who had attended him; and although, as 
had been observed by his noble Friend be- 
hind him, a Turkish prison was not gene- 
rally supposed to be a place in which a 
prisoner had a very large share of accom- 
modation, Said Bey was placed in confine- 
ment in a room which, both for size and 
accommodation, afforded all the comfort 
which a prisoner could expect. There 
was, therefore, no reason to blame the 
Turkish authorities on that ground. He 
might further state that as soon as Her 
| Majesty’s Government learned that Said 
| Bey was ill they did not lose a moment in 
| sending by telegraph to Sir Henry Bulwer 
}an order to interfere for his release, but 
| before orders could be sent from Constanti- 
nople unfortunately Said Bey had died. It 
did not reflect any credit on the Turkish 
Government that no decision had yet been 
arrived at with respect to the other Druse 
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| prisoners. The matter had been lett for the 
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decision of the Sultan. There was every | 
reason to suppose that decision would be | 
fair one, and show the clemency of the 
Sultan, but at the same time he must add 
that he thought it extremely unfair that 
that decision should have been so long de- 
layed. With regard to the property which 
had been confiscated, he was happy to be 
able to state positively, on the assurance 
of Fuad Pasha, that the property which 
belonged to the Druse chiefs would not be 
confiseated, and he might also mention, 
that Lord Dufferin stated that Fuad Pasha 
intended-to reinstate the wife and children 
of Said Bey in his possessions. It was 
only fair to Fuad Pasha to add he had pro- 
mised that the moveable property which had 
been laid hands on by the Turkish authori- 
ties would also be restored, or full reparation 
be given to those from whom it had been 
taken. As regarded the question put to | 
him by his noble Friend behind (Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe), whether it was true that 
the Government had consented to the pro- 
posal of the French Government that there 
should be one Christian Governor of the 
Lebanon, he must point out to him that in 
one respect that was a misdeseription of 
the proposal. His noble Friend would find 
in the blue book:laid on the table many 
despatches relating to the question of the 
government of the Lebanon, and he would 
observe, no doubt, that the first plan put 
forward by Lord Dufferin was. one by 
which the whole of Syria should be placed 
under one Mahommedan Governor, with a 
Christian Governor to rule specially over 
the district of the Lebanon. That plan, 
however, which inferred a reconstruction 
of the whole government of Syria, was 
subsequently abandoned. Afterwards the 
Commissioners took into consideration the 
plan of a single governor for the Lebanon. 
That plan was recommended by the Com- 
missioners. There was, however, a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the Chris- 
tian Governor of the Lebanon should be a 
native of the Lebanon or not ; but it was 
not the fact that the proposition that there 
should be a Christian Governor emanated 
exclusively from the Freneh ; it had been 
recommended generally by the Commis- 
sioners. Je would now only add that the 
proposal was under consideration at this 
moment—a conference was being held de- 
tween the representatives of the different 
great Powers at Constantinople—that pro- 
posal, with many other details to which he 
would not now allude, would be discussed 
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tion must be come to by them and be re- 
ported to their various Governments. As 
negotiations were now actually going on, 
he could not give his noble Friend any de- 
tailed information with respect to the opi- 
nions entertained by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the different points involved ; 
all he could state was that the question of 


| having a single Governor for the Lebanon 


was now under the consideration of the 
Representatives of the Powers at Constan- 
tinople. As to whether the arrangements 
for the evacuation of the country were 
complete, it was obvious that that question 
was answered by the other, for since tho 
Conference would deliver its opinion upon 
the whole question he could not say how 
soon the arrangements would be carried 
into cffect. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o'clock, ’till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’Clock. 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 30, 1861. 


Minvures.] Pustic Birt.—2° Drainage of Land. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—COINAGE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, What steps have 
been taken, if any, towards making the 
Colonial Sovereign coined by the Branch 
of the Royal Mint at Sydney, New South 
Wales, a legal tender throughout Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, no steps had been taken for the pur- 
pose of making the sovereigns coined at 
the Sydney Mint a legal tender in the 
other colonies or in the United Kingdom. 
With respect to India and the colonies the 
regulation of the currency and the coinage 
was left in the hands of the Local Legis- 
latures, and, with respect to the United 
Kingdom, though the admission of the 
Sydney sovereigns here would be a matter 
of great interest to the colony, yet it was 
an Imperial, and not a colonial question, 
and would require to be settled by an Act 
of Parliament, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not see their way to propose any 
legislation on that subject. 
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DISTURBANCES AT MILAN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would beg to ask the Seretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table any Official Accounts he 
may have received relative to the late dis- 
turbances at Milan ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
aware that there had been some disturb- 
ances at Milan, one of them connected 
with a circular issued by the Archbishop, 
and it was at one time suspected that they 
had political origin, but he did not think 
they were of importance enough to justify 
the Jaying the papers before the House. 
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THE VACANT SEATS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ALGERNON EGERTON said, 
he rose to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether it is his in- 
tention to proceed during the present Ses- 
sion with the Appropriation of Seats (Sud. 
bury and St. Albans) Bill ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was 
the intention of Government to proceed 
with the Appropriation of Seats Bill on 
the earliest possible day, and he hoped 
soon to be in a position to name a day for 
that purpose. 


THE IRON GATES AT HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, At whose request and for what 
purpose certain ornamental iron gates have 
lately been removed from Hampton Court 
Palace Gardens, and whether it is intended 
to restore such gates to their original 
position ? 

Mr. COWPER said, there were in 
Hampton Court Palace gardens certain 
richly-wrought iron railings, which had 
been put up in the time of William and 
Mary. These railings were greatly dete- 
riorated by age, and were fast decaying. 
Corrosion went on under the paint ; and 
80, in order to preserve these very beauti- 
ful specimens of English ironwork, they 
had been removed to London, with a view 
to their restoration. Afterwards they were 
to be exhibited in Kensington Museum, 
where they would form an important fea- 
ture in the exhibition of English ironwork, 
and ultimately such portions as it was 
thought possible to replace would be set 
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up again in the gardens, preserved, he 
hoped, from the decay which at present 
threatened to destroy them altogether. 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LANIGAN: Sir, I wish to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
Whether the Representations made to Her 
Majesty’s Government on behalf of the 
Royal Atlantic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, relative to a recent Letter of the 
Postmaster General in reference to the 
Galway Contract, have been considered, and 
with what result ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
only communication which Her Majesty’s 
Government have had with the Company 
in question since the communication made 
to them by the Postmaster General con- 
sists of a very long and elaborate state- 
ment, comprising ten pages of closely 
printed matter, dated yesterday, and which 
I received late yesterday afternoon. The 
facts contained in that statement will have 
to be considered by the Postmaster General, 
and whenever an answer is prepared and 
given to the Company, that answer, to- 
gether with the statement, will be laid bo- 
fore Parliament, in addition to the Papers 
already moved for. 

Mr. BEAMISH: Are we to understand 
from the answer of the noble Lord, that it 
is the intention of the Government to with- 
draw the subsidy at present paid for postal 
communication between Ireland and Ame- 
rica ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have no 
hesitation in saying that in our opinion it 
would be advantageous to the commercial 
interests of the whole of the United King- 
dom that a more rapid communication—as 
rapid a communication as possible, in fact, 
should be established between the United 
Kingdon and North America. My belief 
is, that Ireland is the part of the United 
Kingdom from which that commumication 
could best and most surely be established, 
and Her Majesty’s Government are not in- 
disposed to take into consideration, and, 
if they should think fit, to submit to the 
House any proposal for establishing that 
communication which is founded upon open 
competition, and which upon consideration 
might appear well calculated to accomplish 
the purpose. 

Cotoyen FRENCH: Then we are to 
understand that the Government have de- 





termined not to continue the subsidy? 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: The House 
is already in possession of all that has pas- 
sed between the Government and the Gal- 
way Company. 

Mr. KER here rose and said, I beg to 
inform the noble Lord, after what he has 
stated of the intentions of the Government 
[** Order, order - 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon, Gentle- 
propose to ask a question ? 

Mr. KER: I wish to ask the noble Lord 
whether he is aware that a Memorial 
has been sent from the Corporation of the 
City of Dublin in favour of maintaining the 
Galway Contract, and also Memorials from 
the Corporation of Limerick and from the 
County of Galway to the same effect? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I received 
a Memorial on the subject about five days 
ago, but I cannot say from what quarter 
it proceeded. I am not aware whether 
the other Memorials mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman have been received or not. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE CONFEDE- 
RATE STATES.—EXPLANATION. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I was asked, 
Sir, the other evening by my hon. Friend 
(Mr.T. Duncombe) a question respecting the 
treatment which British subjects were al- 
leged to have received in the Southern 
States by being forced to serve in the mili- 
tia. I had no information at that time, but I 
have since received a commu.ication from 
Mr. Mure, the Consul at New Orleans, who 
says that an Englishman, who is named, 
had been seized and taken away to serve 
in the militia. He immediately made a 
representation to the Governor, who said 
he would give redress, and the Englishman 
was immediately released. It appears, 
however, that several other British sub- 
jects were afterwards captured, but the 
Governor declared that it was entirely 
against his orders, and was quite illegal. 
All these persons were liberated, and the 
Consul hopes that no similar case will 
occur. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, SECOND NIGHT. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 4 (Repeal of Excise Duties, Al- 
lowances, and Drawbacks on Paper), 
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Mr. MELLOR said, that when be moved 
that Progress be reported, on Monday 
evening, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disracli) very courteously invited him 
to proceed with the discussion, and was 
good enough to promise him a patient 
hearing from a silent if not admiring au- 
dience. No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man was sincere, but after the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
he thought it proper to move that Progress 
be reported. But he must protest against 
the conclusion drawn from that Motion for 
adjournment. The hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire (Mr. Ker Seymer) avowed himself 
a West Indian proprietor ; and, therefore, 
his opposition to this clause was easy to be 
understood. No doubt he would prefer a 
reduction of the tea and sugar duties. 
The hon, Member for the West Riding (Sir 
John Ramsden) objected to the repeal of 
the paper duty because he did not believe 
there was a surplus. Both of these Gen- 
tlemen had voted for a reduction of the 
tea duties. But he contended that it was 
no longer open to the Opposition, having 
once admitted the existence of a surplus 
by proposing a large remission of taxes in 
the shape of the tea duties, and having 
failed in that, to object to any remission of 
taxation whatever. To admit a surplus 
for one issue and to deny it for another was 
a most inconsistent course of conduct, 
which he was sure the House would never 
sanction. One objection raised to the re- 
mission of this particular tax was that the 
papermakers, who, it was said, were most 
affected by it, had not asked for the re- 
mission, but it was always the case where 
an Excise duty was to be repealed that 
those interested in things as they were 
were never very forward in asking for a 
change. Much had been made on this 
point of a circular placed in the hands of 
Members from Mr. Bohn, the publisher. 
But it should be remembered that Mr, 
Bohn was driving a most excellent trade, 
that he had a large stock of books on hand, 
and that the duty pressed less heavily on 
the class of books in which he dealt than 
on others. Naturally enough, therefore, 
Mr. Bohn was well contented with things 
as they were. He saw no force in the ar- 
gument that the tea duties ought to have 
the preference because they were war du- 
ties. If a tax was a good tax it ought to 
be retained ; if it wasa bad one it ought 
to be repealed, whether it was a war or a 
peace tax. The best tax was that which 
produced the largest amount to the Exche- 
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quer with the least pressure on the industry 
of the country. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding objected to the repeal of the 
paper duty because the prospects of trade 
were so bad; but surely if trade were so 
bad that was a reason for relieving it from 
those burdens which put it on an inequality 
with foreign competition. The hon, Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel) the same evening professed the 
warmest allegiance and friendship for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: but he had 
certainly the oddest way of showing his 
friendship. When his vote was of no con- 
sequence he was full of allegiance, but 
when his yote was of importance, and a 
dissolution of Parliament or the fall of a 
Ministry was in question, he was either ab- 
sent or voted against them. 
ronet said, too, that if he thought an attack 
was being made on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he should be the first to stand 
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by him; but surely everybody kuew that | 


the attack was specially directed against 
the right hon. Gentleman. Was it not no- 
torious that all the appeals, the remon- 
strances, and the flatteries, addressed to 
the noble Viscount from the other side of 
the House were only meant to induce him 
to throw over the Chancellor of the Lx- 
chequer? Ile had certainly been aston- 
ished to hear them, for if there was one 
quality for which the noble Lord was dis- 
tinguished it was for loyalty to his col- 
leagues and those who put confidence in 
him. The hon, Member for the West 
Riding said, and the argument had been 


repeated again and again, that to send up | 


a Bill for the repeal of the paper duty this 
year would be an insult, a provocation, and 
a challenge to the House of Lords. Now, 
if the House of Lords had refused to repeal 


the paper duties on the ground of their in- | 
trinsic merits, it might have been a chal-| 
But everyone knew that no noble | 
Lord justified the retention of the duty on | 


lenge. 


that ground—they all condemned it on 
principle. There was one noble Lord at 
all events that would not condemn the pre- 
sent course as a challenge, and that was 
Lord Monteagle, for his words last year 
were—“ Task your Lordships by agreeing 


to my Amendment to reserve to the House | 


of Commons the opportunity of dealing 
with this tax next Session.” It really ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Mellor) that there were 
hen, Gentlemen in that House more anxious 
to vindicate the House of Lords than were 
the Lords themselves. There was a very 
good reason why the paper duty should be 
Mr, Mellor 
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selected for remission, because it was a tax 
more universally condemned than any 
‘other. It had been condemned by all 
| those gentlemen in whom hon. Members 
| opposite placed confidence, and it had been 
condemned by the Commissioners of Inland 
| Revenue in their Report to the Lords of 
|the Treasury. The noble Lord the Mem. 
| ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) had 
| said that— 


peded improvemenis in manufacture ; it heighten- 
ed the price of an article the demand for which 
already exceeded the supply, and pressed inju- 
riously on the circulation of cheap literature and 
the diffusion of news.” 


\ 

} 

| - . ; dns 
“The tax was vexatious in collection; it im- 
\ 

| 


The Earl of Derby, in answer to the depu- 
tation which waited on him last year, de- 
scribed the tax as ‘* bad in principle and 
bad in practice ;”’ and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
in the debate on the Resolutions in 1858, 
which condemned the tax as ‘‘ a permanent 
source of revenue,’’ said— 


“T look upon the tax upon paper as one of those 
} particular taxes which, when a favourable oppor- 

tunity arises, I shall be very glad to see remitted 
| and erased from our fiscal system, As well in a 
commercial as ina moral, literary, and educational 
point of view, I should be very glad if I felt it 
was consistent with my duty at this juncture to 
propose a remission of that tax.”—[3 Hansard, 
| eli, 125.) 


The juncture spoken of as unfavourable 
| had reference to a period when a number 
| of insignificant duties, which were vexatious 
in themselves and unproductive to the re- 
venue, existed, but those small dutics were 
all repealed last year, and if there was a 
surplus no juncture could be more favour- 
able than the present to remit the paper 
duty. The important question was whe- 
ther a repeal of that duty would largely 
benefit trade, and in proof of the affirma- 
tive it was only necessary to refer to the 
| effect of the reduction of the duty in 1835. 
| Earl Granville last year stated that the 
| reduction of the duty in 1835 to one-half 
| was followed by such an inercase of con- 
| sumption and diminution of price that the 
| duty raised became double the amount of 
duty remitted. Lord Monteagle, who, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed the 
partial remission of the duty, stated on the 
same occasion that the revenue had in- 
creased from £715,000 to £1,400,000. 
It appeared from the memorial of the 
paper hanging makers that, in 1834, the 
total number of picces manufactured 
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was 1,050,000, and in 1859-60 it was because the effect of the duty on foreign 
19,000,000. If they looked at other trades corn was to artificially raise the price of 
the same expansion had followed a repeal the home production, and to put money, 
of Excise duties, The number of brick- | not into the Exchequer, but into the 
makers had increased from 9,864 in 1841 | pockets of the growers of corn in this 
to 31,768 in 1851, and the number of country. He trusted that the repeal of 
glassmakers from 7,407 in 1841 to 12,095 | the paper duty would not fail to receive 
in 1851. The profits on bricks and glass | the support of many hon. Gentlemen op- 
were no doubt as good in 1851 as in| posite, and especially of the noble Lord 
1841, and the increase of makers repre- the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stan- 
sented an enormous increase of employ- | ley), who generally rose above mere party 
ment. The case for the repeal of the pa- | influences, and the right hon. Member for 
per duty was strengthened by the fact that | Hertfordshire, who had done so much by 
it pressed unequally on different classes of | his writings to show how injurious the tax 
paper, amounting to 125 per cent on the | was to the interests of education and lite- 
value of wrapping paper, and to only 20/rature. Rumours were rife in every club 
per cent on cream laid post. The argu-| that the Irish Members, having a quarrel 
ment that the cases of bricks and glass | with the Government in regard to the Gal- 
were not analogous, because in those in- | way contract, were going to take part with 
stances there was an abundant supply of | the Opposition. He did not believe that 
the raw material, whereas there was a | the Irish Members would be actuated by 
dearth in the supply of rags, was answer- | such motives. If they had a quarrel with 
ed by a specimen of paper of excellent | the Government he was sure that they 
quality, made from straw, which, in the | would fight it out manfully, and would not 
form of a circular, had been sent to himself | stoop to such conduct as was imputed to 
and many other hon. Members. The mode them. If, however, the Government should 





of levying aggravated the burden of the 
paper duty. It had to be assessed on the 
paper when dry, or the maker would have 
to pay also on the moisture, and the papers 
used for serial works and newspapers had 
to be made wet again or the printing upon 
them would be very inferior. It had been 
estimated that this aggravation of the tax 
amounted to at least £6 per ton. The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, iu point- 
ing out the embarrassments in which they 
were involved by the difficulties of defining 
what was paper, had stated that they 
were collecting duty from A while they al- 
lowed B to send out goods of precisely the 
same nature without any interference from 
the Revenue officers. These arbitrary re- 
gulations prevented the application of paper 
to many useful purposes, and, of course, 
prevented the due extension of the trade. 
It was not a question now between tea 
and paper, but simply whether they would 
repeal the paper duty. Lord George Ben- 
tinck, whose biography had been written 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, laid down the pro- 
position that it was incumbent on wise 
statesmen to remit Excise duties in pre- 
ference to Customs’ duties, because, inde- 
pendent of the relief to the taxpayer, there 
was a saving in the expense of collection. 
The argument was not allowed to prevail 
in the case of the Corn Laws, but that was 


be defeated by such means, the victory of 

the Opposition would be quite independent 
of the merits of the question, and if a dis- 
| solution followed, he, for one, would be only 
too happy to meet his constituents in so 
|good a cause. He thought that in such 
;an event even the constituents of the hon, 
Member for Dorsetshire would be convinced 
that the battle had been won on a false 
issue, and by means which public opinion 
}would not justify. Quoting the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he would 
call on the Committee, in the interests of 
‘commerce and industry, in the cause of 
morality, in the furtherance of education 
_and literature, to vote for the repeal of the 
paper duty. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I cannot help 
thinking that if hon. Gentlemen would 
think less of their constituents and more 
of the interests of their constituents we 
should be assisted in arriving at a more 
satisfactory conclusion on this question. 
Although, Sir, I was perfeetly ready on 
Monday night to have come to a divi- 
‘sion, I shall avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity for which we are indebted to the 
interposition of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman for placing succinctly before the 
House the views which I and those friends 
who act with me entertain upon the im- 
mediate measure in question, and upon 
those subjects with which now it is inevi- 
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tably and inextricably involved. Sir, after 
the financial statement of the Minister, 
which was the origin of these protracted, 
renewed, and varied debates, there was in 
the House, on the part of several hon. 
Gentlemen whose opinions deserve respect, 
some suspicion as to the solidity of the 
surplus on which the measure of the Go- 
vernment was founded. I am yet at a loss 
to understand that the House of Commons 
would have exercised functions foreign 
from its highest duty when the financial 
statement of the Minister being before 
them, they had hesitated to submit the 
statement of the Minister to the severest 
scrutiny. I apprehend in so doing they 
were only performing their duty and pur- 
suing that course which their predecessors 
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| surplus of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
were of a grave character, that required 
consideration, and explanation by the Mi- 
| nister. Those points were ably stated to the 
| House. We had the advantage of listening 
to the answer of the Government upon the 
main questions which were raised in that 
discussion. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the one hand publicly declared, re- 
garding the payment from China, that he 
had contemplated all those objections urged 
against his Estimate, and offered explana- 
tions on certain points on which great un- 
certainty existed, and a repeated statement 
on his part that he had no doubt that the 
money on which he counted would reach 
him. The noble Lord, on the other hand, 
with respect to that objection to the sur- 








have always followed. Sir, I apprehend that | plus, founded on political considerations, 
the principle which should guide the House | assured us that those particular objections 
upon such a question as the existence or | had been well weighed by the Cabinet, and 





non-existence of a surplus is one which 
may be accurately defined. If there be 
in the House generally a conviction that 
there has been on the part of the Govern- 
ment so much financial and so much poli- 
tical negligence as not to have duly pro- 
vided for the public service and the pos- 
sible exigencies of the state—I apprehend 
the House, if that be their conviction, have 
only one course to follow and only one 
duty to fulfil. It would be due to the Go- 
vernment—it would be due to the character 
of the House that they should call on the 
House to declare in a manner which could 
not be mistaken their want of confidence 
in the Minister who after such negligence 
was clearly incompetent to discharge the 
great duty and to bear the heavy responsi- 
bility of the Government. But, Sir, if, on 
the contrary, that be not the case, I do 
not understand how as practical men we 
ean do otherwise than accept the state- 
ment of the Minister, and act as that state- 
ment justifies us in doing. And, Sir, on 
the first night of this debate, on the ques. 
tion of adjournment, I stated that I had 
not made up my mind on the question, and 
that I waited to listen to the explanation 
of the Minister on this very question of 
the surplus. I thought that I had on that 
occasion taken a usual course, and I know 
that I was influenced only by the desire 
of fairdealing. I was, therefore, surprised 
that the noble Lord the First Minister 
should have challenged the propriety of 
my conduct, Sir, the charges that were 
brought—the criticism rather that was 
offered on the elements which form the 
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| that he did not himself consider that the 
| circumstances which were unexpectedly oc- 
curring in an important part of the globe 
would call on this country for an increased 
{expenditure. Having received those as- 
| °° ° 
surances from the Ministers—not being 
prepared to challenge the Government on 
those grave matters, and to ask the House 
to decide whether they reposed confidence 
or not in Her Majesty’s Ministers—lI felt 
it my duty to state that I accepted the 
surplus announced by the Government as 
an actual surplus, and that the only point 
on which the House should be called upon 
to decide should be to what purpose that 
surplus should be applied. 

Now, before I touch upon that matter, 
there is a point on which I wish to make 
an observation. I think that the charge 
which has been made against us of wast- 
ing the public time in performing one 
of our highest duties—namely, consi- 
dering whether the financial statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
justified or not, is one that cannot for a 
moment be maintained; and I do not be- 
lieve that any Minister, in his cooler mo- 
ments, after full reflection, would seriously 
hold that a scrutiny into the existence of 
a surplus is not a legitimate duty of the 
Ifouse of Commons. We are further 
charged with wasting time in discussing 
the form of the Bill in which the policy 
of the Government is embodied. Now, 
that also appears to me to be a charge 
devoid of justice. It cannot be denied 
that the form of procedure adopted by the 
Government in their financial measures 
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this year has been of a novel character. 
When the Resolutions which were to be 
moved in Committee of Ways and Means 
were placed upon the table, every one at 
once perceived that their form was un- 
usual. Their form being unusual every- 
body necessarily connected that change of 
form with grave incidents that occurred in 
the two Houses of Parliament last year; 
and surely that was a combination of cir- 
cumstances which justified on the part of 
the House inquiry and consideration—in- 
quiry into the reasons which had induced 
the Government to adopt that form and 
consideration whether it was a constitu- 
tional and legitimate form. I cannot con- 
ceive any subject—whatever difference of 
opinion may prevail between us upon the 
point at issue—more legitimate and more 
necessary for discussion and deliberation 
in this House. Now, I do not want to 
enter into any controversy upon that sub- 
ject upon the present occasion, but at the 
same time I do not desire to conceal my 
own opinion with respect to it. I believe 
that, by the precedents upon the journals 
of this House, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were justified in introducing Resolutions 
in the form they have selected. I go fur- 
ther, and I say I believe there may be 
oecasions on which it-would be convenient 
that the financial policy of the Government 
should be brought forward in a single mea- 
sure for the consideration of this House, 
and it is still my opinion that, had the 
financial measures of last year been 
brought forward in that complete form 
they would never have passed this House. 
But although the course pursued by the 
Government in this respect may be justi- 
fied by precedent, although it may, under 
certain circumstances, be even recom- 
mended by convenience, I am at the same 
time of opinion that its adoption and ap- 
plication this year is unwise, unnecessary, 
and impolitic, and that instead of concilia- 
tion it will tend to a directly contrary re- 
sult. In the first place, what is there to 
conciliate ? There is no quarrel between 
the two Houses. I should look upon a 
quarrel between the two Houses as a great 
misfortune; and, although I am as willing 
to maintain the privileges of this House as 
any Gentleman in it, I should be prepared 
to make any concession consistent with our 
rights and our dignity to prevent the oc- 
currence of anything so unfortunate as a 
misunderstanding between the two Houses 
of Parliament. But I am not aware that 
there has been any such misunderstanding. 
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I conelude, from all that I have observed 
and all that I have heard, that the econ- 
duct of the House of Lords with respect 
to the measure for the repeal of the paper 
duty last year was justified by every legal 
and Parliamentary right. Certainly, if there 
are any persons of a contrary opinion it 
cannot be Her Majesty’s Ministers. The 
speech of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government at the time, the Resolutions 
adopted by this House in accordance with 
that speech, would be strong evidence to the 
contrary. But when we remember that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, last year, were ob- 
liged from the force of circumstances to 
make a second financial statement, and to 
bring a second Budget before our con- 
sideration, and that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer availed himself of the Excise 
upon paper as part of his Ways and Means, 
it is clear that it is not Her Majesty’s 
Ministers who can impugn the right of the 
House of Lords as exercised by that House 
last year. Ilow far that was justified by 
policy is not a subject which I wish to bring 
into this discussion; but I believe that the 
House and the country are both agreed 
upon it. Then what is there to coneiliate 
in this respect? And why, if there has 
been no misunderstanding and no collision 
—why, if the Lords have only done that 
which the law and the usage of Parlia- 
ment justify, and which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have entirely sanctioned by their 
speeches, by their Resoiutions, and even 
by their financial measures—why should 
we this year unnecessarily make a change 
in the form of our proceedings, the only 
apparent object of which is to produce a 
collison and to render conciliation im- 
possible? Now, I will not proceed at 
length into this controversy, because I 
think that upon the present occasion it 
is entirely unnecessary to do so, and I 
only touched upon it because I think that 
when so grave and delicate a question is 
brought before the House and debates 
arise upon it—debates which have been 
maintained on both sides, and with great 
learning and ability—the country ought 
not to be told and led to believe that 
while we have been endeavouring to ar- 
rive at prudent and wise decisions we 
have been wasting the public time. It 
is of great importance even for the 
House of Commons, with all its power, to 
be on terms of good and cordial under- 
standing with the other House of Par- 
liament. We live in an age of rapid 
transition. The character of this House 
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has been greatly changed within the me- | 
mory of man, and the power of this House | 
has been greatly increased. The power 
of the House of Lords, as we are often re- 
minded, has no doubt at the same time | 
been greatly diminished. During the last 
thirty years or more the Lords have lost a 
great deal of power. But we should be 
under a great mistake if we forgot to ob- 
serve that they have also gained something. 
The House of Lords, indeed, can no longer 
exercise that power which the ancient 
barons exercised, because there was then 
only one kind of property in this country, 
and they were almost the sole possessors 
of it. The House of Lords cannot, indeed, 
exercise that power which was exercised 
by the great nobles who invented the Con- 
stitution of 1688 and established an oli- 
garchy in this country. No doubt all that | 
is changed ; but the House of Lords still 
possess a great and growing influence in 
the conviction of the national mind that an 
intermediate body between the popular 
branch of the Legislature and absolute 
legislation is a great security for public | 
liberty and for temperate government. 
The people of England feel that the exis- | 
tence of a body of that kind is a great | 
blessing ; and all the public experience of | 
Europe has assured them that that is a 
body which cannot be artificially created. | 
They, therefore, consider it avery fortu- | 
nate circumstance for this country that | 
such an intermediate body should have 
gradually risen, supported by property, by | 
tradition, and by experience, ready to act | 
with the critical faculty which is necessary | 
when precipitate legislation is threatened, | 
and at least to obtain time, so that upon 
all questions of paramount importance the 
ultimate decision should be founded on the | 
mature opinion of an enlightened nation. | 
Now, this is the great influence which the 
House of Lords possess, and it is a grow- 
ing influence. I would further say, that 
if the House of Lords continue to be guid- 
ed by the wise and temperate feelings 
which have animated them of late years, 
that is an influence that, I believe, will 
increase, and will always be exercised for 
the public advantage ; and I think that 
our discussions on our relations with the 
House of Lords in reference to this very 
question of our financial policy have as- 
sisted this House and assisted the coun- 
try to arrive at sounder opinions upon 
the subject. Who, then, has a right to 
say that we have been wasting the public 
time while we were discussing questions in- 
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volving considerations of so delicate and 
important a character? Upon both these 
topics, therefore, on which we have been of 
late so frequently taunted by the noble 
Lord, I hold that the House is entirely ex- 
empt from blame. Every night we have 
been told that we have questioned the exis- 
tence of a surplus, and yet that we have 
proposed remissions of taxation. Now, I 
deny that myself or any of the Gentlemen 
on this side of the House have pursued such 
a course. I have never denied the exis- 
tence of a surplus, and I have counselled a 
remission of taxation on the faith of that 
surplus. But if I wanted an authority for, 
at the same time denying, tle existence of 
a surplus, and yet recommending a remis- 
sion of taxation, I could find very great 
authority, and it does not become the Mem- 
bers on the Treasury bench to indulge in 
taunts of this kind. I will not, however, 
discuss that subject now, because my pur- 
pose, at this moment is not to enter into 
any recrimination of that description, but 
to place before the [louse clearly the 
course which we upon this side, intend to 
take upon this occasion. I say, however, 
that in the year 1857 the right hon. 
Gentleman who is now the Sceretary for 
the Home Department, and who was then 
charged with the care of the finances of 
the country, did taunt one of the most 
distinguished Members of the House, who 
was then in opposition with denying the 
existence of a surplus, and yet recommend- 
ing a reduction of taxation; and he re- 
ceived from that distinguished Member a 
most vigorous and able reply ; and if any- 
body wishes to read that reply—for I will 
not encumber these few observations with 
extracts from Hansard—he can refer 
to a speech delivered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the year 1857. Having 
said this much in vindication, not merely 
of myself and my friends, but of the [louse 
of Commons, from the charge brought 
against us by the Minister of wasting pub- 
lic time, because we performed two of the 
most important functions of Members of 
this House,—those of scrutinizing the data 
on which a surplus was estimated, and ex- 
amining minutely whether our proceedings 
was justified, regard being had to the pri- 
vileges of the other House and our own, I 
will proceed now, merely reminding hon. 
Members that I myself have never for a 
moment disputed the existence of a sur- 
plus, to state the principles on which I my- 
self think that surplus ought to be appor- 
tioned. 
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I lay it down as a principle of our finan- 
cial system which ought invariably to be 
pursued, that in the remission of taxation 
war taxes should have the preference. I 
think that a sound and a popular doctrine; 
and it is popular, I think, because it is 
sound. Now, I am led to that opinion from 
considerations of high policy. 1 think that 
when on a great emergency—and war is 
eminently such an emergency—you appeal 
to the people to bear extraordinary im- 
posts, it is of the highest essence of policy 
that when the emergency is past you should 
free the people from those extraordinary 
charges as quickly as the state of the pub- 
lic revenue will permit; and, for this un- 
answerable reason, that if an emergency 
should recur, and you should again have to 
appeal to the patriotism and the high spirit 
of the people, you will appeal to them with 
much less chance of success if they can turn 
round on you and say, ‘‘ We have already 
had an extraordinary addition to our tax- 
ation imposed upon us at a great emer- 
gency ; we cheerfully bore it; and yet, 
when the emergency passed away, you 
remitted and reduced other taxes in pre- 
ference to those extraordinary imposts 
which you then placed upon us.”’ I say 
that if that be your policy you cripple the 
energies of the country—you diminish the 
power of the Minister who may have here- 
after to appeal to the spirit of the people ; 
and totally irrespective of all considera- 
tions of finance and political economy the 
paramount influence which should guide a 
Minister is this, that the public contract 
with the nation, entered into on a solemn 
occasion, should be rigorously and rigidly 
fulfilled. Now, assuming, as I assume 
and maintain it to be a principle of our 
financial policy, that in the remission of 
taxation war taxes should have a prefer- 
ence, let us apply that principle to the sur- 
plus of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Although the income tax was introduced 
into our modern ‘system of finance merely 
as an instrument to accomplish the reform 
of a tariff, I do not think any wise Minister 
should hesitate to look on the income tax 
as essentially a wartax. The existence of 
such a resource, of such a power of Supply, 
not drawn upon, in the possession of our 
Sovereign, is a greater security for the 
maintenanceof peace than fleets and armies. 
The very fact of the income tax in what I 
may call a virgin state among the re- 
sources of this country would influence the 
decisions of Foreign Cabinets, and make 
them hesitate before they took a course 
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which might offend the pride or endanger 
the interests of England. It should, there- 
fore, be a point of policy to draw as little 
as possible on such an instrument, to keep 
it at a very low figure, or, if possible, not 
to trench at all on its resources. There- 
fore, had Her Majesty’s Ministers come 
forward with this surplus of £2,000,000, 
and proposed to appropriate it entirely to 
the reduction of the income tax, as it at 
present exists, | should not have question- 
ed the course which they were taking. 
There are other considerations which ought 
not to be forgotten. It ought to be borne 
in mind that there is no tax the remission 
of which so greatly stimulates consump- 
tion. [A cry of “Oh, oh!”] The hon. 
Gentleman seems to be incredulous, but I 
am sure the House has not forgotten that 
in 1857, when we had a commercial and 
monetary crisis, when we had the highest 
rate of interest known for many years, our 
Revenue never decreased, but throughout 
the year was sustained entirely owing to 
the remission of £9,000,000 of income tax 
which had been imposed to carry on the 
Russian War. However, as there is at 
present no controversy among us as to the 
apportionment of the entire surplus to the 
reduction of the income tax, it is unneces- 
sary to pursue this point. I am perfectly 
ready to admit that much may be said for 
a distribution of the relief between direct 
and indirect taxation. Between the right 
hon. Gentleman and myself no controversy 
has arisen upon that matter. I may have 
an opinion on the whole more in favour of 
the course which I have just indicated ; 
but I do not pretend to express any posi- 
tive opinion upon the subject. It is enough 
to know that Her Majesty’s Government 
have considered that it was most advan- 
tageous to the country that the relief to 
be given should be distributed between di- 
rect and indirect taxation. Iam not dis- 
posed to question the wisdom of that po- 
liey. But, assuming that a portion of the 
surplus is to be appropriated to the relief 
of indirect taxation, then I maintain that 
the principle which I have ventured to lay 
down applies, and that regard ought first 
to be had to those imposts which are ab- 
solutely or effectually war taxes, and that 
relief ought to be granted from those ex- 
traordinary imposts respecting which we 
virtually entered into a contract with the 
people that they should be relieved as soon 
as the opportunity for doing so should 
arise. Gentlemen, not merely on this, 
but on the opposite side of the House, 
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were of opinion that in dealing with indi.| have said so twenty times in this House, 
rect taxation by way of remission we ought and the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
to fix on those indirect imposts which were just read a speech of my lamented Friend 
war taxes, and on due reflection the House | Lord George Bentinck, which as strongly 
was asked to come to a decision on that as possible lays down the same principle. 
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question, and, at the same time, to declare 
whether it was more politic to repeal the 
indirect taxation on paper or to reduce the 


| But, if we look at the employment of the 
people of this country, we must look at it on 
a large scale—we must look at our foreign 


indirect taxation upon tea? Totally irre-| trade; and, in the present disordered and 
spective of the first consideration, on which | disturbed state of the European and Ame- 
I need not further dwell—the high policy | rican markets, it is in the highest degree 
of keeping our engagements with the peo- | expedient that we should study our position 
ple, and of remitting when opportunity | in reference to those great markets, in- 
offers the taxes which, under extraordi-| cluding that population of 400,000,000 
nary circumstances, have been placed on | whose commerce has been opened to us 
their articles of consumption—I say the| by the skill of our diplomatists and the 
considerations which influenced us to pro-| valour of our troops. And the employ- 
pose the reduction of the tea duty were | ment of the great mass of the people of 
such as deserved the attention, and, [| this country will be much more assisted by 
think, the acceptance, of the House. The; increasing our commerce with the Empire 
commercial considerations were of the of China than by relieving what I must 
highest character. The right hon. Gen-| call a limited industry and trade at home 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | from the interference of the Exeise. At 
in the course of one of the debates, said | this moment we greatly depend on the 
that my only view of financial change was | China trade. The subject engages the at- 
to reduce duties on articles of general con-| tention of all commercial men who are 
sumption, and that I thought of nothing) carrying on large transactions with the 
but the more obvious interests of the con-| East. The fact is, that the consumption 
sumer. Sir, I think the Chancellor of the | of the great staple of China is at present 


Exchequer has been unjust in these obser- | fixed in this country ; it does not increase ; 


vations. I do not think the interest of the {and the obvious policy to pursue would 
consumer is one which ought in any way| be by reducing its price to stimulate its 


to be neglected. A financial measure 
which consults the interests and advan- 
tage of the consumer has much to recom- 
mend it. But I do not for a moment pre- 
tend that in remitting or reducing taxa- 
tion you are merely to consider whether 
the people are to have their tea or their 
sugar cheaper. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says that in all these remis- 
sions and reductions we should look to the 
means by which we can occupy the peo- 
ple, and that it was among those which af- 
ford increased occupation to the people that 
the best measures are to be found. [“ Hear, 
hear!’’ from the Ministerial Benches. ] Why, 
who doubts it? And, reviewing what has 
taken place in these debates, 1 would ask 
the House whether by reducing the duties 
upon tea you are not contributing more 
to the employment and occupation of the 
people than by the mode which is recom- 
mended by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? I do not despise the benefits which 
must accrue to those who acquire occupa- 
tion and employment by the abolition of 
any excise. Everybody admits that the 
abolition of an excise, if you can afford 
it, is an advantageous course. I myself 
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}consumption, and thus obtain a larger 
market for our manufactured goods. It 
appears to me idle to place in competi- 
tion the advantages the working classes 
of this country would derive from a great 
impulse given to the China trade with 
the limited advantage to be derived from 
abolishing the Excise on paper. However, 
the House was called on to give a decision 
on this question, and it decided not to re- 
duce the duty on tea. But under what 
circumstances was that decision taken ? 
It was taken not only in a very full but 
in almost a complete House, and was 
then carried by a bare majority. But 
it does not follow because this decision 
was come to under these cireumstances 
that we should give up any opportunity 
we may possess of urging on the House 
the adoption of the policy we think ought 
to be pursued. It does not in the slightest 
degree shake my faith in the principle, 
that if there is to be a remission of taxa- 
tion, war taxes ought to have the prefer- 
ence in that remission. We have, there- 
fore, to consider the position in which we 
are now placed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man calls on us to-day to repeal the paper 
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duty. I do not for a moment pretend to 
say that the Excise on paper is not a 
disadvantage to the paper trade. But I 
am not at all prepared to maintain that 
the Excise on paper is a greater disad- 
vantage to that trade than an Excise duty 
would be to any other manufacture. No 
argument I have heard in this discussion 
has shaken my conviction as to the finan- 
cial policy we have endeavoured to urge 
on the House on this subject. Although 
I am prepared to accept the surplus, as 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I do not believe that with the pre- 
sent general aspect of circumstances we 
can indulge in any dream of a speedy or 
considerable reduction of our expenditure. 
It is very easy to dilate on the import- 
ance of such a reduction, and no man 
in the House is so interested in effecting 
a reduction of expenditure as a Minister, 
But expenditure depends on policy, and I 
know no party in the House that at this 
moment would recommend any great re- 
duction in our military expenditure. 

Then, in dealing with a remission of 
taxation we have to consider whether it 
is wiser to reduce a duty on an article 
of general consumption or repeal a duty 
of Excise. In one case, if an emergency 
should arise, you can again appeal to the 
same source of revenue; in the other case 
you can only substitute for the indirect 
taxation you have lost an equal amount 
of direct taxation. Now, this is a grave 
question ; it is not to be met by light 
arguments, or stifled by taunts from the 
Ministerial bench. It is said we are pre- 
cluded from offering any opposition to the 
measure of the Government, because the 
House has come to a Resolution on the sub- 
ject. No one is more ready to regard a 
Resolution of the [louse of Commons with 
respect and deference than myself, It is, 
at the same time, unwise and indiscreet 
to mistake the character of a Resolution 
of either House of Parliament. A Reso- 
lution of either House—and especially of 
the House of Commons—is an expression 
of opinion, and nothing more. Though it 
is an expression of the opinion of an as- 
sembly well entitled to confidence, yet, 
like the expression of the opinion of an 
individual, it is subject to the inexorable 
conditions of time, circumstance, and ma- 
turity of thought. If time, if change of 
circumstances, and reflection affect the 
opinion of individuals, so time, circum- 
stance, and thought must influence and may 
change the opinion expressed by a Reso- 
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lution of the House of Commons. And 
it is unwise on the part of the House to 
strain too much the character and influ- 
ence of its Resolutions. We have seen 
within these few years—I might almost 
say within a few months—the Sove- 
reign recommend from the throne an 
important policy to the House, and both 
Houses pass Addresses thanking Her 
Majesty for that recommendation, and 
pledging themselves to consider the mea- 
sures necessary to carry that policy into 
effect. Have not those measures been 
brought forward by Ministers, and have 
they not also been withdrawn by Minis- 
ters? And who blames them? They were 
withdrawn because it was ascertained that 
the general opinion disapproved and re- 
fused its sanction to that policy. After 
an instance like this, on a question so 
important as the distribution of political 
power in the State, it is too much for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his col- 
leagues—it is too much for the men who 
felt justified, and, as I think, were fully 
justified, in neglecting a pledge of such im- 
portance—to rest the chief defence of the 
policy they are now bringing forward upon 
a hesitating Resolution, passed in a lan- 
guid House of Commons. I can, there- 
fore, Sir, offer a sincere opposition to the 
clause before us. In doing so it is unne- 
cessary to vindicate myself and those I 
act with, because we take this opportunity 
of testing the opinion of the House on this 
subject. Throughout the discussion of 
these measures it has been my most 
anxious desire, while wishing to consult 
the convenience of the Government as 
much as possible—as in my opinion is the 
duty of the House—to reserve our right to 
oppose the measures of the Minister of 
Finance. On every occasion I have re- 
served that right; and I have done more 
than it was necessary to do. I have re- 
peated our intention to oppose that policy ; 
and I believe the occasion we have taken 
to oppose it is in the strictest sense of the 
word a legitimate one. I do not wish that 
course to be mistaken. There may be hon. 
Gentlemen who feel themselves justified in 
opposing the clause repealing the paper 
duty beeause they have no confidence in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s surplus. 
I do not recede from the ground I first 
took on the question, and I pursue a course 
that is perfectly consistent. I am not pre- 
pared, by rejecting the clause, to plece 
Ways and Means in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for which he avows 
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he has no use. I oppose the clause that 
we may pursue the policy we think advan- | 
tageous to the country ; that when called | 
on to remit a certain amount of taxation 
we should remit war taxes in preference to 
any others, and maintain our faith with 
the great body of the people. I do so/ 
upon high political as well as upon com- | 
mercial and fiscal considerations, and my | 
purpose, therefore, cannot be mistaken. 1) 
wish, if I possibly can, to carry into effect | 
the financial policy which was enunciated 


| 
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ing the second clause is to agree to renew 
the tea and sugar duties, but the rates at 
which you will renew them must be settled 
at a period subsequent to the clause which 
we are now considering, and it is only when 
you come to the schedule in the Bill that 
you really can ask the opinion of the House 
upon the question. This clause, then, is 
an obstacle to the policy which I am recom- 
mending, and unless we can induce the 
House to reject the clause they cannot act 
on the sound and popular rule, which ought 





never to be departed from—namely, that 
mously by the House, and which was|in all remission of taxation war duties 
sanctioned and supported by the bang pee have the preference. It might be 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer. I wish | expedient to ask the opinion of the House 
to terminate, if possible, and at all events} again upon the question of reducing the 
to take every opportunity of reducing, | tea duties, provided this clause is rejected. 
the income tax, because I think its re-| That is a grave question, but, following 
duction, and, if possible, its abolition, | the course of Parliamentary procedure, I 
would add materially to the power of this| think there has never been an instance 
country, totally irrespective of the great | yet known where, after a great struggle 
relief which would thus be given to im-| on a question of taxation, and after an 
portant classes. But I acknowledge at the | important tax has been passed in one 
same time that the claims of war duties | stage by so slight a majority in so full a 
which take the form of indirect taxation! House, there has not been a renewed 
are of so weighty a character that they | effort to effect the purpose of the minority. 
must in some degree divert us from the great | That is a question entirely for future dis- 
policy then recommended. I say, then,| cussion. But there are some who object 
re-afirming the policy which in 1858 was/|to this course. There are hon. Gentle- 


in 1858, which was then adopted unani- | 
} 





supported by an unanimous Parliament, 
that the first object which a Minister should 
have in view in the reduction of taxation is 
the income tax and the war duties on tea 
and sugar; and when the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman talks about a Resolution 
come to by the House of Commons upon 
the paper duty, can he forget— what, per- 
haps, it is convenient to forget—that the 
House arrived at that conclusion a few days 
only after they had unanimously affirmed 
the policy of reducing the war duties on tea 
and sugar in preference to all other indirect 
taxes? It is to that policy I appeal, and it 
is that policy which-I am now attempting 
to vindicate and strengthen in the course 
which I am recommending. I maintain 
that there has been no other course for the 
House to pursue than the one they are 
now debating. Hon. Members who, per- 
haps, do not even trouble themselves to 
read the Bill, have said to me, ‘‘ Why, the 
clauses upon tea and sugar are passed.”’ 
But when they read the Bill they will find 
that if they wish to renew the struggle for 
the reduction of the tea and sugar duties— 
if they wish to originate an effort for the 
reduction of the sugar duty—that oppor- 
tunity, instead of having passed has not 
arrived. All that you have done by pass- 


Mr. Disraeli 


} 7 ° ° 
| men who say ‘* We entirely agree with the 


| principle of the Budget of 1858, that we 
| ought to remit war duties, but, then, the 
| opinion of the House has been taken upon 
tea, and that opinion ought to be defini- 
itive.’ But there are other war duties 
| besides those upon tea. Is the war duty 
‘on sugar not one of importance? Is it 
}not a most legitimate and proper subject 
|of discussion whether we should net do 
better to reduce the war duty on sugar 
rather than remit the paper duty? These 
}are questions which I have no doubt will 
| be brought before the House if the oppor- 
| tunity be given, but no opportunity can be 
| given till this clause is rejected. When, 
| therefore, we are charged with merely op- 
| posing the remission of a tax in order that 
'the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
{embarrassed with Ways and Means for 
(which he has no use, I say there is no 
| foundation for the charge, and that we are 
acting now for a distinct object, which is 
to establish and preserve the financial 
policy which we have always upheld. 
There is one subject to which I would not 
have adverted had it not most unnecessa- 
rily been imported into the debate by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Mellor) 
who, I apprehend, although he is not sit- 
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ting on the Treasury bench, represents the 
opinions of the Government upon this mat- 
ter. The questions before us are of so 
grave a nature—they are questions which 
touch so nearly the interests of all classes 
in this country, and which may exert here- 
after such an influence upon the social con- 
dition of the people, the principle upon 
which the taxation of the country is esta- 
blished being really the gravest question 
which can be brought before the House— 
that, but for the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, | should have thought 
it unnecessary to mention this subject to 
the Committee, who have to-night a great 
duty to perform, and who, I am sure, will 
discharge it with a full sense of its im- 
portance. Whatever might be the rumours 
I had heard in Jobbies and in ante-cham- 
bers, I did not think that from an hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had moved the ad- 
journment of the Iouse, and who, there- 
fore, spoke with all the advantage of due 
deliberation, we should have had insinua- 
tions founded upon such miserable topics 
as he has introduced, as though the opinion 
of the House and the conduct of a great 
party were to be influenced by such con- 
siderations. I understand from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that in his opinion 
this Motion has been brought forward in 
consequence of a Ministerial squabble upon 


some subject. That is the statement which | 


the hon. and learned Gentleman after ma- 
ture deliberation thinks he is justified in 
making. All I can say is that our deter- 
mination to take the opinion of the House 
upon the policy of the Government was au- 
nounced weeks before this rumour reached 
us. Nor do I know that it was possible 
for us to have asked the opinion of the 
House respecting that policy on an earlier 
or ® more convenient issue than that now 
before us. I hope that the great party 
with which 1 have the honour to be con- 
nected are as sensible of the responsibility 
of their position as those who sit opposite 
them; but, nevertheless, we are charged 
with being influenced by these undignified 
considerations, and with taking a course 
actuated by wholly unworthy motives. 1 
find statements made of my having had 
interviews with-individuals deeply interest- 
ed in certain enterprises, and of having 
promised them the support of the gen- 
tlemen who honour me with their confi- 
dence. Sir, I have had no interview with 
any one. It is an impudent fabrication ; 
and I am bound to say, with regard to 
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a respectable gentleman whose name has 
been mixed up with mine in these reports, 
that he, unsolicited, stated to me in the 
solemn manner that befitted a gentleman 
of his sacred calling, that he had neither 
directly nor indirectly sanctioned such re- 
| ports, and that he had seen them with in- 
dignation. I know nothing of this ques- 
| tion. When the papers respecting it are 
placed before the House I shall read them, 
as subjects of this kind deserve to be read, 
|in a perfectly impartial spirit; and, not- 
| withstanding the insinuations and charges 
| which have been made, I shall decide upon 
| them in the same spirit, with a due regard 
| to the just claims of Ireland and to the 
| general welfare of the country. 1 hope I 
| have now placed before the Committee my 
| views as to the clear issuc before us. It 
|is one of no mean importance. It in- 
| volves in the policy which you pursue the 
| question whether you will maintain good 
| faith with the public, who, in a moment of 
| emergency and with generous confidence, 
_ trusted and supported you. It involves 
| another question of scarcely less im- 
portance—namely, whether you will pur- 
sue a financial policy which, in my opinion, 
| will render it inevitable to substitute for 
|indirect taxation an equal amount of di- 
{rect taxation, thereby disturbing what is 
| already in danger—that true balance be- 
‘tween the two great sourees of Supply 
which should always be maintained. With 
these views, and fecling that the Commit- 
tee to-night will decide upon these great 
questions alone, and not upon subjects 
which have been so improperly mixed up 
with them, I shall most certainly oppose 
the insertion of the clause now in ques- 
tion. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, before I 
enter on that which is the immediate ques- 
tion before the House, I feel bound to ad- 
vert to the last of the topics to which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, has referred, and upon 
which I do not enter for the purpose of 
making any charge against the right hon. 
Gentleman. I make no charge whatever 
against him, because I have heard from 
common rumour what I have no doubt is 
true—namely, that after the last division 
on the subject of the paper duty the 
right hon. Gentleman said the majority 
was so scanty that he should probably 
on some future occasion again take the 
sense of the House on the question. 
Therefore, 1 make no charge against 
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him of bringing forward this question 
for the purpose of obtaining the sup- 
port of a certain number of Gentlemen 
who, it appears, are discontented with a 
recent decision of the Government with re- 
gard to a local matter. But, Sir, it ia ne- 
cessary to vindicate the honour of the Go- 
overnment to which I belong. I believe 
that my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government and the whole of the Cabinet 
stand perfectly free from imputation on 
this subject ; but imputations have been 
made. Those imputations have been re- 
ferred to in a newspaper which is univer- 
sally read, and, therefore, they cannot and 
ought not to be passed over. Sir, the de- 
cision of the Government on this subject 
was made and communicated to the parties 
interested ; and my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government was asked by a 
person who seemed entitled to put the 
question whether he would receive a depu- 
tation of Irish Members with reference to 
this matter on Monday morning last, the 
day on which the proposition for the repeal 
of the paper duty was to be brought for- 


ward in Committee? My noble Friend ab- ! 
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the question was to be summarily con- 
cluded without a consideration of all the 
circumstances and facts affecting the case 
—affecting the public money, affecting the 
trade of the country, and affecting the con- 
venience of the transport of the mails to 
America; but that is a totally different 
question from the question of the Galway 
Contract, on which the Government will 
act coolly and deliberately. And, Sir, 
with respect to the matter of the Galway 
Contract, I say that rather than the Go- 
vernment should make any concession on 
that question in order to obtain votes to- 
night, it would be better that ten Mi- 
nistries should be defeated. It would be 
better that ten Ministries should be de- 
feated and that the House of Com- 
mons should be ten times dissolved 
than that such a stain should be cast on 
the Government of this country, And 
when I say that it is better that ten Mi- 
nistries should be defeated, and the House 
of Commons ten times dissolved, that is a 
| consequence that would not be avoided ; 
| on the contrary, it is a consequence that 
would be brought on if any Government 








solutely refused to receive that deputation. | in this country were to act in so profligate 
My noble Friend saw at once what impu- | a manner, because it is not to be snpposed 
tations, what misconceptions, what false | that this is a question in which one part 
accusations might arise from his receiving | only of the United Kingdom is interested. 
the deputation, though nominally on the | Galway Contracts might spring up in other 
subject of the Galway Contract, and he| parts of the kingdom, and if any ten or 
absolutely refused to receive it. The com-| twenty Gentlemen in the divided state 
pany on whose behalf the reception of the! of the House, or of the great parties 
deputation was sought have since made a| which are represented here, found that 
long representation with regard to their they had defeated one Ministry by this 
ease. That representation will be answer-| means, the new Ministry would soon 


ed by the Postmaster General or his Se- 
cretary, and the communication will be laid 
before this House ; but as to the imputa- 
tion that the Government intend to post- 


|experience a similar attempt to make 
{them stoop to this degradation; they in 
their turn would be defeated, and would 
| be obliged to resort to a dissolution. There- 


pone for six months their decision on the | fore, I say, that whether we regard the 
question, with u view of giving the sum of | honour and character of the Government, 





£36,000, which has been mentioned, for 
the performance of the postal service for 
six months, that imputation is totally de- 
void of foundation. I at once repudiate it 
asa calumny on the character of the Go- 
vernment. Sir, in respect to another 


question, with regard to which my noble | 


Friend was asked a question before this 
debate was resumed this evening. I have 
this observation to make that, supposing 
this contract to be at an end, and that it 
is considered that there ought to be a com- 
munication with America from the nearest 
point of the United Kingdom, it would 
evidently be unjust to Ireland to say that 
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| or whether we look to the general advan- 
| tage of the country, it is quite impossible 
| that any proposals on this subject can be 
| looked to with a view to any division in 
| this House. Sir, I repeat again, that I 
| make no imputation, no charge against the 
right hon. Gentleman, or against the great 
| party to which he belongs; but, at the 
same time, I think it is matter for the 
members of that great party how far they 
should give any countenance or favour to— 
how far they should support even indireet- 
ly—any attempt, such as that to which al- 
lusion has been made, to foree the Govern- 
ment into an opinion contrary to their 
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convictions. That, however, is a matter 
which I leave entirely to their own sense 
of the public interests, and their own 
sense of that honour which belongs to all 
public men. 

I proceed now to the general ques- 
tion raised in this debate, and upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman has thrown an 
entirely new light. I confess that on Mon- 
day evening I thought we were discussing 
the question whether, there being no sur- 
plus, the House of Commons might not 
very well refuse to repeal the paper duty, 
and thereby enrich the public Treasury. 
It appears, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks that there certainly is a 
surplus, but that there might be some 
other way of disposing of it besides re- 
pealing the paper duty. When my noble 
Friend and my right hon. Friend the 
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to a benevolent struggle between two par- 
ties, the one endeavouring to relieve the 
industry of the nation by removing a tax 
on an article extensively manufactured in 
the United Kingdom, and the other trying 
to obtain at a cheaper rate one of the 
luxuries of the poor people of this country. 
When this question was discussed and de- 
cided one would have thought that it was 
nearly time to eome to a final Resolution 
as to the manner in which the surplus was 
to be appropriated ; but no; another ques- 
tion was raised ; and let me refer to the 
manner in which it has been treated, for it 
is one of great importance, The House 
of Lords having exercised its privilege last 
year in an unusual manner, and rejeeted a 





Bill sent up from this House by which the 
industry of the eountry was to be relieved 
from one of its burdens, we submitted that 


| 
| 


Chancellor of the Exchequer complained | it would be wise this year to consider in 
of a waste of public time, it was not of | one Bill the whole of the financial measures 
the time occupied in discussing the great | proposed by the Government, and to send 
measure of my right hon. Friend. The|up to the other House in that shape. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated to | Well, hon. Gentlemen have said that this 
the House his views with respect to the | is not a fair proceeding towards the House 
finances of the country ; lhe has made ela- | of Lords ; that it interferes with the pri- 
borate calculations ; he has stated to the | vileges of that House; and that this was 
House what were the results of last year not the manner in which our propositions 
and what were his expectations for next, | ought to have been made; although the 
and I think it became Gentlemen who | authority of my right hon, Friend the 


have been in the service of the Crown, and 
more especially those who have been con- 
nected with the finances of the country, to 


| Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham), 
| that of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
| ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 


consider the proposal of my right hon. | Walpole), and that of my hon. Friend the 
Friend. They might have said, ‘* You; Member for the University of Oxford (Sir 
are very imprudent ; you have no surplus, ‘ William Heatheote), were in favour of the 
and you ought not to reduce the Revenue | view taken by Majesty’s Government. 





of the country to such an extent as you 
propose.” That was one point. They 
might, on the other hand, have said, 
** That there is a considerable surplus has 
been proved to us, but your application of 
it is unwise, We have a plan for a better 
application of it, and we will propose it to 
the House.’’ Either of these courses would 
have been not only constitutional, but per- 
fectly proper ; but what they have done is 
this:—For three nights they have discussed 
the question whether there was a surplus 
or not, without coming to any decision, evi- 
dently trying to catch what was the opinien 
of the Ilouse as expressed in a vague and 
desultory discussion. At last they came 
to the decision that there was a surplus, and 
then they said that the surplus ought to 
be applied to a reduction of the tea duty. 
I am the Jast person who ought to find 
fault with that proposition. It gave rise 


| Nay, the right hon. Gentleman himself 
‘last year said that it was advisable that 
j all the financial propositions should be put 
| into one Bill. The question, however, was 
‘still open for diseussion, and the hon. 
iMember for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
; Newdegate) with that honest directness of 
{purpose which always distinguished his 
conduct in this House, determined to bring 
i the question to an issue, and proposed that 
it should be an instruction to the Commit- 
tee to divide the Bill so that each tax 
should be embodied in a separate Bill. 
Nothing could bea clearer or a fairer mode 
of bringing the question to an issue; but, 
instead of supporting it, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman), who is one of those who set up 
for us an entirely new Constitution, and 
who proposes that the Lords should exer- 
cise a power which they have never exer- 
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cised in the whole course of our history, | 


gave some very good reasons why the Mo- 


tion should not be entertained; and when | 


it came to a division those who were to de- 
fend the privileges of the House of Lords 
against our aggression slunk out of the 
House, and the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire was left with only thirty- 
four Members. One would have thought 
that there would have been an end of 
the constitutional question then, and that 
those who did not venture to support their 
opinion by their votes—who had shrunk 
from the decision by which they might 
have been committed to an opinion—would 
never have mentioned the constitutional 
question again. But no; we had no sooner 
got into the discussion on the paper duty 
than up jumped the constitutional question 
again, and we were told again that we 
were going to insult the [louse of Lords. 
I must ask for one of two things—either 
Iet Gextlemen bring the question to a de- 
cision in any form which they may think 
best, or let them refrain from taunting the 
majority. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite has alluded to the times when al- 
most all property belonged to the barons, 
and when what he called an oligarchy 
established a Government in 1688, But 
in those times, when the barons were so 
powerful, they yielded to the House of 
Commons on this subject, and, though 
frequent attempts were made to obtain 
a control over the taxes, yet on various 
occasions when it came to a contest they 
yielded to the privileges of the House of 
Commons. And as for this oligarchy of 
1688 they submitted to a tack to a Mo- 
ney Bill—to an abuse of the rights of this 
House—rather than not allow the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons. How, 
then, can any one believe that at this 
time of our Constitution we should intro- 
duce new practices, that we should ask the 
House of Lords to be our partners in the 
financial scheme of the year? But be it 
observed in this case that Gentlemen like 
the hon. Member for the West Riding (Sir 
John Ramsden), who have been so tender 
of the honour of the House of Lords, have 
asked for that House something which they 
never asked for themselves. What they 
did last year—unwisely, I think, but still 
it was a question for their own discretion 
—was this :—A Bill was sent up to them 
which they had a right to reject, and they 
said, “You are engaged in a war with 
China which may be extraordinarily costly, 
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and you ought not to part, therefore, with 
any means by which this cost may be met,” 
and they refused on that ground to sanction 
the repeal of the paper duty. There is no 
such case at present. For what I know, 
and for what anybody knows, the House 
of Lords may be as much agreed that 
the paper duty should be repealed as the 
Government themselves. But hon. Gen- 
tlemen say—and really I was astonished 
when I heard the language of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding the other 
night—the Lords may have an objection to 
repeal the tax; they had an objection last 
year, and though that was an exceptional 
case, and circumstances have since altered, 
yet they may object again to repeal the 
paper duty, and we must approach them, 
therefore, in such a way that it will be no 
humiliation to them to agree to that repeal. 
That is saying that we shall have no finan- 
cial measures without the House of Lords, 
and destroying all the privileges we have 
hitherto enjoyed on those matters. I can 
conceive the House of Lords saying that 
though last year, when there was a China 
war, they did not think it prudent to part 
with this tax, yet this year, as there was 
no war, they would cheerfully give their 
consent to its repeal. I can understand 
that being the language of the House of 
Lords, but whether it is or not, I submit 
to the House that their ancient privileges 
oblige them to consider what taxes shall 
be remitted and what kept on without any 
reference to the previous consent of the 
House of Lords. And observe this :—It 
would be an utter absurdity to say that 
the House of Lords shall be judges as to 
the amount of taxes, and to say that they 
shall not be judges of the amount of ex- 
penditure. Every year we send up to 
them an Appropriation Act, containing 
the whole of your Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service expenditure, all in one Bill, which 
they must take in a lump or reject in a 
lump. If you say that every tax is to 
go up in a separate measure, then every 
branch of the expenditure must go up in 
a separate Bill. For all we know there 
might be branches of the expenditure 
which the House of Lords did not approve, 
and you would then get your financial ar- 
rangements into a state of utter confusion, 
and the present admirable provisions of our 
Constitution would be totally nullified by 
this attempt to make a new Constitution. 
Having disposed of this constitutional ques- 
tion by 190 to 34—when it was brought 
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forward in a constitutional manner — be- 
cause I say larding a speech about the im- 
propriety of repealing the paper duty and 
the state of America with commentaries 
about the power of the House of Lords 
is not the way to decide a great question. 
The way to decide a great question is to 
come down with a Resolution like the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, and take 
the sense of the [louse upon it. That 
is what we did. We—190—affirmed the 
power and privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, and those who were against the 
power and privileges of the House slunk 


away. 
Mr. HORSMAN: I voted with the 
majority. 


Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I am very 
glad to hear it; but the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the West Riding— 

Sm JOHN RAMSDEN: The noble 
Lord does not seem to be aware that I also 
voted in the majority. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Then that 
makes the matter more extraordinary still. 
Having deeply considered, both last year 
and this year, this question of the privileges 
of the House of Commons and the power 
of the House of Lords, and having started 
certain new and startling theories which 
they were convinced were improvements on 
our old Constitution and the views of our 
forefathers, when this question was sub- 


mitted to the House in a substantial form, | 


they actually voted against the opinions 
which they had advanced. 

I come now, however, to the main ques- 
tion before us. Last year the Government 
had to consider, having a sum at their dis- 
posal for the relief of the taxation of the 
people, in what manner that sum could be 
best applied ; they came to the conclusion 
that the best mode would be to apply it to 
the total repeal of the paper duty. Vari- 
ous motives have been found for the Go- 
vernment, but I believe that the ground 
on which their decision was come to was 
that it would be the remission which would 
give the greatest relief to the country. If 
they had been of the opinion that the re- 
mission of the tea duties or the sugar du- 
ties was preferable, my right hon. Friend 
would, no doubt, have proposed it. The 
Government decided in favour of a repeal 
of the paper duty, and, having been de- 
feated by the House of Lords last year, 
they this year consistently ask again to 
have that duty repealed, as a relief to the 
industry of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer is too well acquainted with the fi- 
nances of the country not to admit that 
the abolition of this tax will be a relief to 
the industry of the country ; and, for my 
own part, I have never heard any argu- 
ment which separates this Excise duty 
from other Excise duties which we have 
repealed. It is, perhaps, not so onerous 
as those on salt, leather, candles, and soap, 
which were Excise duties on the necessaries 
of life; but, after those duties, it is the 
one which most interferes with the employ- 
ment of the people, and which increases 
the price of an article of very general con- 
sumption. Those appear to me to be quite 
sufficient reasons for its repeal, and the ar- 
gument against it is stated in a very sin- 
gular manner, It is said, in the first in- 
stance, this is a tax which does not weigh 
on the people at all ; and it is said, in the 
next, that if we repeal this duty we shall 
never be able to re-impose it. I should 
say that one or the other must be true ; 
but both cannot possibly be so. If the 
tax is no burden on the people, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be able at any 
future time to say, ‘‘ The State is in want 
of money ; the navy must be increased to 
meet the contingency of war; but here is 
a tax which is no burden on the people, 
and, therefore, we propose to lay on 1}d. 
per pound on paper ;” and to that the 
House of Commons will universally assent. 
Or I can understand a person saying, ** This 
is a tax which does so affect the industry 
of the people, and the abolition of it has 
given so much employment, that it is im- 
possible to ask the Louse of Commons to 
re-impose it.” But then the other ground 
must be abandoned, and those who say that 
the tax can never be re-imposed must al- 
low that it is a great benefit to take it off, 
and that the feeling of benefit would, in 
fact, be the obstacle to its being re-imposed. 

I have looked to see the general result, 
in a financial point of view, of ten years’ 
experience of the repeal of taxes of a si- 
milar kind. In those ten years we took off 
the glass duty, £624,000; the brick duty, 
£456,000; and the soap duty, £1,126,000 
—-total, £2,206,000. There were cer- 
tain Excise duties put on, amounting to 
£1,764,000; so that the amount taken off 
above the amount imposed was £442,000. 
Therefore, you might expect that the Re- 
venue would be worse off by nearly half a 
million. But what was the fact? The 
whole amount of the Excise in 1844 was 
£14,450,000, and the net amount of the 
Excise in 1854 was £17,007,000, being 
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an increase of £2,557,000. Even to the! found it necessary to make some change in 


revenue, the consequence of taking off 
taxes which affect employment is to in- 
crease the consumption of other excisable 
articles, and to increase the amount of re- 
venue not only from the Excise, but from 
the Customs, upon which you could not 
otherwise reckon. A noble Lord, in the 
course of one of these debates, said that 
in France the inerease of revenue had 
been as much or more, although they had 
not taken off any of these taxes. But 
those who speak like that consider that the 
relief of the people goes for nothing. But 
it is the duty of the House always to con- 
sider the advantage of the people, and if 
they can find a less burdensome system of 
taxation, though it produce not a farthing 
more or a farthing less, it is their duty to 
adopt it. The right hon, Gentleman who 
spoke last said that there are other taxes 
which we might take off with greater ad- 
vantage, and, as I understood him, he 
seemed to intimate that when we come to 
the schedules of this Bill we may take off 
something more from the income tax. 
With regard to that, I think my right 
hon, Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made a very fair proposition when he 
said, ‘*a penny shall be taken off the in- 
come tax, and the duty on paper shail be 
remitted. There is a direct tax reduced 
and an indirect tax abolished. There is a 
fair division.” 

Mr. DISRAELI: I did not intend to 
intimate that I should move any remission 
of income tax. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Iam glad io 
hear it. But in support of what my right 
hon. Friend has done, in taking off part 
of a direct and the whole of an indirect 
tax, there remains in my memory what 
happened in the year 1816, when the Go- 
vernment of that day proposed a repeal of 
the income tax, and we of the Opposition, 
who were not used to majorities, obtained 
upon that occasion a majority. We were 
very much pleased, but two days after- 
wards Lord Castlereagh came down to the 
House of Commons with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a statement that the Go- 
vernment were going to make another re- 
duction. Lord Castlereagh I find is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘ But when the Mem- 
bers of the House thought proper to re- 
lieve themselves—I do not use the expres- 
sion in an invidious sense, but because the 
income tax is one which affects more parti- 
cularly the upper classes—then Ministers 
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their measures for the relief of the people.” 
And the change which Lord Castlereagh 
proposed was a remission of £2,000,000 
of the Excise duty on malt. I think it 
would be some reproach to us in these 
days if we were to say we agree to the re- 
mission of a penny of income tax, but we 
refuse the remission of a tax which more 
especially affects the industry and employ- 
ment of the people. Everybody was glad 
to hear in 1816 that the Government 
would make a further reduction. There 
was certainly no surplus then; but the 
Government borrowed the money in order 
to do it. 

We heard the other night a good deal 
of political considerations upon which the 
argument was founded—that it is very im- 
prudent to give up this tax. But that 
argument comes to this—that we ought to 
maintain the paper duty, and not reduce 
other taxes. Those considerations are 
mere vague apprehensions—apprehensions 
of the interruption of trade or of the dis- 
turbance of that peace which this country 
now happily enjoys with all the nations of 
the world. But I submit that if mere ap- 
prehensions are to justify the House of 
Commons in the refusal of any remission 
of taxation, the time may never come to 
relieve the country from any existing bur- 
den. I really think that the decision should 
be left to the Executive Government. If 
the Executive Government see that danger 
is near, that it will be necessary to in- 
crease our armaments, surely they will be 
the first to wish that there should be suffi- 
cient funds in order to meet those require- 
ments. My hon. Friend the Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire (Sir John 
Ramsden) alluded the other night to one 
subject in a tone which I was very sorry 
to hear used by any one. My hon. Friend 
said that ‘‘the great Republican bubble 
in America had burst.” Now, Sir, I am 
proud to confess—I may be subject to cor- 
rection—but for my part, when I find that 
a dark and tyrannical despotism has been 
abolished, and that people are likely to en- 
joy free government in its place, I rejoice. 
It is my duty to represent Her Majesty 
as friendly to all existing States ; but ifa 
despotie Government fall, and the people 
who have been subjected to it are likely to 
obtain better and freer Government, I can- 
not conceal that it gives me satisfaction, 
and that I sympathize with them. But I 
own I have very different feelings when a 
great Republic, which has enjoyed for 
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seventy or eighty years institutions under 
which the people have been free and happy, 
enters into a conflict in which that freedom 
and happiness is placed in jeopardy. I must 
say the joy which I felt at the overthrow 
of some of the despotisms of Italy is coun- 
terbalanced by the pain which I experience 
at the events which have lately taken place 
in America. I admit that I have thought, 
and that I still think, that in this country 
we enjoy more real freedom than the United 
States have ever done. I admit also that 
the great founders of that Republic, wise 
and able men as they were, had not the 
materials at hand by which they could in- 
terpose, as we are able to do in this coun- 
try, the curb and correction of reason in 
order to restrain the passionate outbursts 
of the popular will. Yet we cannot be 
blind to the fact that the Republic has 
been for many years a great and free 
State, exhibiting to the world the example 
of a people in the enjoyment of wealth, hap- 
piness, and freedom, and affording bright 
prospects of the progress and improvement 
of mankind. When I reflect that the re- 
proaches which are cast by the States of 
the North upon the States of the South, 
and the resistance which they have called 
forth, have arisen from that accursed in- 
stitution of slavery, I cannot but recollect 
also that with our great and glorious in- 
stitutions we gave them that curse, and 
that ours were the hands from which they 
received that fatal gift of the poisoned 
garment which was flung around them from 
the first hour of their establishment. 
Therefore, I do not think it just or seemly 
that there should be among us anything 
like exultation at their discord, and still 
less that we should reproach them with an 
evil for the origin of which we are our- 
selves to blame. These are the feelings 
with which I heard the remarks of my 
hon. Friend the other night, and I must 
say that I believe the sentiments which he 
expressed form an exception to the general 
impression in England. Indeed, 1 think 
nothing could be more honourable to our 
country than the prevailing pain and grief 
which have been occasioned by the pros- 
pect of that great and free people being 
about to rush into arms to destroy each 
other’s happiness and freedom. I have 
but few words more to say. It is necessary 
I should assure the House that neither 
with regard to America, nor with regard 
to any of the great European nations, do 
I see at present any prospect that our 
pacific relations will be disturbed. The 
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world, however, is in a state of change, 
and far be it from me to make any pro- 
phecy that peace will, in all the changes, 
be preserved. All I can say is that, as 
far as I know, the feelings of all States 
towards this country are friendly ; that 
there are no questions pending upon which 
any conflict is likely to arise ; and that, as 
far as my humble means can promote the 
cause of peace and goodwill upon earth, I 
will exert them to that end. 

Sm JOHN RAMSDEN:; I have no in- 
tention of intruding myself upon the atten- 
tion of the Committee, except for one mo- 
ment, merely to explain, and to remove an 
erroneous impression into which I am sorry 
to find the noble Lord has fallen. I assure 
the noble Lord, and I think his own re- 
collection will bear me out, that no one 
word ever fell from my lips of exultation 
over the most unfortunate events which 
are now taking place in America, I did 
contrast the condition of America with 
that of England, in order to draw from it 
the lesson that it was our duty to be thank- 
ful for and to strengthen those institutions 
which are the pride and glory of England. 
But as regards America, I referred to the 
events now taking place there as calamitous 
events, which we must all most deeply de- 
plore. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had assumed a surplus of £408,000. 
He would remind the Committee, however, 
that since the right hon. Gentleman made 
his statement there was reason to believe 
the amount would be reduced by £200,000, 
which the Government would have to pay 
as an indemnity to Denmark, and by the 
sum of £30,000 which the House had al- 
ready voted for the Princess Alice, leaving, 
therefore, the very meagre sum of £178,000. 
When it was recollected that even the sur- 
plus itself was estimated upon a calculated 
improvement in the revenue, which might 
never take place, and upon the receipt of 
the Chinese indemnity, which might never 
be paid, he did not think hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the House could 
be charged with an extraordinary abuse of 
private judgment if they ventured to be a 
little sceptical as to the existence of a real 
surplus. But, however, assuming a sur- 
plus existed, he contended that the paper 
duty was not the first that should be re- 
mitted; but that when in time of war taxes 
had been laid on tea and sugar in time 
of peace those were the articles which 
should first be relieved. For if, in times 
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of peace and surplus, war taxes were re- 
tained, in times of war and deficiency 
there would be no source of revenue to 
fall back upon. The proposed reduction 
of 1d. on the income tax would be bene- 
ficial to the upper classes, but of no sub- 
stantial benefit to the working-man. Nor 
would the remission of the paper duty be of 
any good to the poorer classes. An hon. 
Member had argued that bandboxes would 
be cheapened, and another that paper coats 
would be brought into use if the paper duty 
were removed; but he did not sce what 
countervailing benefit these articles would 
confer upon the working-man for the aug- 
mented price which he paid for his sugar 
and his tea. But when they were called 
on to take off the paper duty this year 
it was but fair and right to the Ilouse 
of Lords that they should consider what 
their position would have been if that 
body had consented to remit the paper 
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last year. But he (Mr. Peacocke) would 
invite the Committee to direct their eyes 
to the next year. There would be a 
diminution of £252,000 next year from 
the income tax, and of £665,000 on pa- 
per. There were also £1,000,000 of 
Exchequer bonds that would fall due in 
that year. If they deducted from those 
sums the Chancellor’s estimated surplus of 
£400,000, that would leave £1,500,0C0 
to be provided for. How was that defi- 
ciency to be met? It must be met either 
by increased taxation or by diminished ex- 
penditure. Some hon. Gentlemen thought 
that the expenditure could be diminished. 
But, then, why was it not diminished now? 
If it could be done consistently with the 
honour and safety of the country, why was 
not the expenditure immediately diminish- 
ed? The right hon. Gentleman was re- 
sponsible for the finances of the country ; 
it was not for him to turn round upon his 


duty last year. The deficit would have | colleagues and say, the sin of this profli- 


been increased by £1,300,000, which 
must have been added to the permanent 


| 


debt of the country; they would not have | 


had the half-year’s duty of £620,000 
from the paper duty in the six months 
that it was to be retained for the cur- 
rent year; and that alone would have re- 
duced the anticipated surplus to £600,000, 
which would not have allowed cither of the 
reduction in the income tax or any other 
duty. The remission of a penny in the in- 
come tax, therefore, was owing neither to 
the right hon. Gentleman nor to that House, 
but to the superior wisdom and caution of 
the House of Lords. He should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
have been grateful for that advantage ; 
but he must say that the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman was not that 
of thankfulness, nor his conduct that of 
gratitude. He recollected that last year 
the right hon. Gentleman came down to the 
House, and in a fervid speech called for 
action. But the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman consisted in quietly pocketing 
the surplus which had been forced upon 
him, white his language was the reverse 
of that inscribed on some alms-boxes, for 
in the language of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at all events, the largest con- 
tributions were most ungratefully received. 
But, however, ungrateful he might be, he 
contended that his Budget was itself the 
best testimony that could be borne to the 
caution and wisdom of the House of Lords, 
as it was also the best instructive prac- 
ticalcommentary on his own improvidence 
Mr. Peacocke 





gate expenditure rests, not upon me, but 
upon your shoulders. [He was the Minister 
that, in the eye of the Constitution, was 
peculiarly responsible ; and if he believed 
that the expenditure of the country was 
profligate and lavish, it was his duty to re- 
duce it or to resign. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not resign ; and, therefore, 
they were to assume that the expenditure 
was not execssive — that it could not be 
reduced, and that the deficit of next year 
must be met by increased taxation; well, 
then, after the number of taxes which the 
right hon. Gentleman had abandoned he 
would have no option but to increase the 
income tax or augment the duties on tea 
and sugar. In his opinion that was too 
high a price to pay for the repeal of the 
paper duty—a tax which weighed only on a 
limited number of newspaper proprietors, 
but was not felt by the community at 
large. He believed that such a proposi- 
tion could not receive the assent of the 
IIouse, fur it would be a retrogade and 
reactionary step in modern legislation op- 
posed to the whole system of their recent 
financial policy, for, instead of subverting 
the monopolies of the few for the benefit 
of the many, they would be taxing the 
many for the benefit of the few. 

Captain TALBOT said, he would not 
have interfered in the debate had not a 
piece of information come to his knowledge 
which he thought he should not be doing 
his duty if he did not state to the Com- 
mittee. Since the preparation of the Naval 
Estimates their neighbours across the water 
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had laid down no less than nine additional 
iron-plated vessels. As the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had stated in 
the early part of the Session that the 
French had got the start of them, he 
thought this information most import- 
ant, and touched nearly the question they 
had under discussion. Under those cir- 
cumstances, though he knew there were 
hon. Gentlemen in the House who thought 
the expenditure of the country was likely 
to be reduced, he must say he saw little 
chance of that expectation being realized. 
He did not wish to enter into the general 
question; he would only ask the Commit- 
tee whether, looking at the state of pre- 
paredness for war in which all foreign 
countries were holding themselves, and 
having regard to the state of affairs in 
America, and to the storm which was brew- 
ing on the Continent of Europe, was it wise 
that we should at that moment part with 
one of our largest sources of revenue? He 
believed that it was not. The remission of 
the paper duty was impolitic, unwise, and 
unwarrantable, and he doubted not that a 
majority of that House and of the coun- 
try would unhesitatingly pronounce it to 
be so. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
real question upon which the Committee 
was about to divide was not whether the 
paper duty should or should not be repeal- 
ed, but whether hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should take the places of those who now 
sat upon the Ministerial benches; and, 
under these circumstances, he thought that 
the references which had been made to the 
state of Europe told rather against than in 
favour of those who had made them, be- 
eause he had no doubt that if the prospects 
were so gloomy as they had been repre- 
sented to be the country would rather have 
the noble Viscount at the head of affairs 
than Lord Derby, and the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London at the 
Foreign Office than Lord Malmesbury. The 
debate had been prolonged by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite in the hope that something 
might turn up which would be favourable 
to their assault upon the Treasury benches. 
Whether anything had turned up or had 
not he did not know. Ile had no hesitation 
in stating that even supposing the duties 
on tea and sugar should be reduced in pre- 
ference to the abolition of the duty on pa- 
per, still, as he did not wish to see the two 
noble Lords now at the head of affairs re- 
moved from office, he should give his vote 
in favour of the clause. 
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Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, the 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down had 
done his best to lead the Committee away 
from the real business that was before 
them. He confessed he thought that 
through a large portion of these debates 
they had been in danger of losing the sub- 
stance in the form. On the point of form 
he did not much differ from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was at perfect liberty to 
propose, and the House was at perfect li- 
berty to adopt, his scheme in the form 
in which he had put it. He never re- 
cognized the probability of a dispute be- 
tween the two branches of the Legislature. 
God forbid there should be ; and he would 
dismiss that subject with repeating a re- 
mark that was made early in these de- 
bates, that if, unhappily, such disputes 
should arise there was a court of appeal 
from both— the country at large. He 
thought they ought now to pass from 
the form of the measure and to consider 
its substance. The only Member who 
had at all dealt with the substance of the 
measure was the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, who said that 
he could draw no distinction between the 
remission of the Excise duty on paper and 
the other remission of Excise duties which 
took place in former years. Now he (Sir 
William Jolliffe) thought there was a marked 
difference between the repeal of the paper 
duties and the repeal of the other Excise 
duties. No one would dispute the boon 
that the repeal of the duty on soap had 
proved to the working classes. No hon, 
Member acquainted with the manufactur- 
ing districts would doubt that the repeal of 
the duty on bricks had proved a great 
benefit to the working classes there, in af- 
fording facilitics for the investment of 
their small capitals. And with regard to 
glass, they all knew that the greatest pos- 
sible benefit had arisen from the repeal of 
the duty as a means of stimulating the 
industry of the country. When Sir Robert 
Peel proposed the repeal of that tax he 
said that from our natural advantages 
there was no country in the world whose 
competition England need fear in the ma- 
nufacture of glass. Could similar state- 
ments be fairly made with respect to paper? 
IIe believed not. The hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Turner), who was a high 
authority on this question, said he had 
given the subject his most mature consider- 
ation, and he was satisfied that the paper 
manufacture must be a declining trade, 
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and that under perfect free trade the home 
manufacturer could not compete with the 
foreigner. That was the reverse of what 
Sir Robert Peel said with respect to glass. 
All classes benefited by the reduction of 
glass ; but in whose interest he should like 
to know was the abolition of the tax pro- 
posed? The measure was, there could be | 
no doubt, one which would benefit chiefly 
the proprietors of penny newspapers — 
those hobgoblins of which the noble Lord 
the Member for London charged those who 
sat upon the Opposition benches of being 
afraid. Those were the sprightly gentle. 
men whose aspirations ‘ daily,” ‘ morn- 
ing” and ‘‘evening”’ were for cheap 
paper at any price, and on them he did 
not mean to deny a great boon would 
by the repeal of the duty be conferred. 
They were naturally anxious to avail | 
themselves of foreign paper duty free, 
and although it would appear from the 
fact of so many entering into the field | 
that the trade which they drove was al- 
ready sufficient to secure a competition, it 
might still be very far from being remune- | 
rative. The paper manufacturers, however, | 
were beginning to see through the agitation 
maintained by those gentlemen, and the 
public to draw a distinction between those | 
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the great abilities of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he could not forget that last 
year, in spite of all his attempts to secure 
a surplus, even to the extent of trenching on 
the revenue of the following year, there was 
after alla deficit. Who was to assure them 
there would not be a deficit again? But, 
however, if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said he had a surplus it was not the 
part of the Opposition to deny it. He was 
alone responsible for his statements. From 
his experience in the House, which was 
now pretty considerable, he found that Li- 
beral Chancellors of the Exchequer were 
generally troubled with two difficulties ; 
they had always an increasing expenditure 
and a failing revenue. Last year the right 
hon. Gentleman had an enormous expendi- 
ture, but at the same time he was greatly 
favoured by circumstances, and yet he had 
a deficit. His surplus of the present year, 
too, was very much a matter of specula- 
tion. He was of opinion that the repeal of 


| the paper duty would not benefit the people 


of this country. It was not a tax that 
affected the working and industrious orders 
of the country, and under those circum- 
stances he should certainly oppose the 
clause for the repeal of the duty. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, it was impossible 





industriously employed in the manufactnre | to conceive greater restrictions on trade 
of paper and the small section who so|than those imposed by the existing Act 
strongly advocated the withdrawal of the | upon all paper manufacturers in the United 
duty imposed upon it. The noble Lord at| Kingdom. They are subjected to various 
the head of the Foreign Office he might | penalties fron: £100 downwards if they did 
add, travelling wide of the subject, had led | not carry out the numerous and vexatious 
them away the other night to a dispute of | requirements of the Act, and were even 
which he had never before heard—a dis-| bound, under a penalty of £50, to assist 
pute between the Government and certain| the excisemen in the discharge of their 
parties in Ireland. All he could say was, | duties. No papermaker was allowed to 
that he was totally ignorant of the matter, | establish a stationer’s shop for the sale of 
and no suspicion had ever entered his mind | his own manufactures within a mile of his 
that any Government—no matter how that | mill, and if he did so he had to pay a penalty 
Government might be composed — would | of similar amount. As great capital was 





ever degrade themselves in the way to 
which the noble Lord had alluded. But, 
of all things in the world, the attempt to 
hold the Opposition responsible for what 
appeared in the columns of a journal 
which had been alluded to was most extra- 
ordinary, and he could not help regarding 
it as an attempt to lead the Committee 
away from the real question at issue. It 
was also said the Opposition played fast and 
loose with the question of a surplus, ad- 
mitting it or denying it as it suited their 
convenience. But he did not consider it 
was the duty of an Opposition to decide | 
whether there was a surplus or not. He 
was the last person in the world to dispute 


Sir William Jolliffe 





now required for carrying on a mill, the 
trade had become almost a monopoly; and 
if the duty were repealed, he believed that 
the manufacture would increase 50 per 
cent, and that paper mills would spread all 
over the country, giving employment to a 
large portion of the rural population. That 
monopoly, indeed, was the reason why the 
paper manufacturers were not very anxious 
to have the existing restrictions removed. 
He thought that the conduct of the Op- 
position in objecting to the repeal was most 


| unprecedented, and in his experience he 


had never known objection to be taken to 
a financial proposition on the ground that 
it did not impose a sufficient amount of 
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taxation on the people, for that was prac- 
tically the effect of the objections urged 
against the proposals of the Government. 
He had always conceived it was the duty 
of an Opposition rather to see the Estimates 
diminished in amount or kept within pro- 
per bounds. They might, perhaps, say 
they did not .mean to increase the Esti- 
mates by £1,000,000, but to take the duty 
off some other article; but the House had 
already decided to give a preference to paper 
over tea. What, then, would they do with 
the million if it were retained? The hon. 
Baronet who had Jast spoken had said that 
the repeal of the paper duty would benefit 
only the proprietors of the clieapnewspapers. 
What, however, were the facts of the case? 
Take a penny newspaper, circulating say 
50,009 copies per day; the amount of bene- 
fit which the proprietors would receive from 
the repeal of the duty would be about 
£11,500 a year. But could any one sup- 
pose that the whole of that sum would go 
into the pockets of the proprietors? Far 
from it. The competition which existed, 
and which would then, no doubt, be in- 
creased, would have the effect of securing 
to the public a very much larger portion of 
that sum. The public would have the benefit 
of a better sheet of paper; and as know- 
ledge was a marketable article, just as pa- 
per itself was, the public would have better 
means of obtaining information than was 
the case even at present. There would be 
a greater amount of talent employed on 
the cheap papers, and they would have in- 
formation of greater value provided for the 
readers of those papers. Of the £11,500 
from which a penny newspaper with a cir- 
culation of 50,000 would be relieved, not 
more than £3,000 would go into the 
pockets of the proprietors, while the pub- 
lic would be benefited to the amount of 
£8,500. They were now voting away 
every year a sum of nearly £1,000,000 for 
the education of the people, because they 
felt it to be a matter of necessity that the 
people should be educated, and because 
they believed that the educated man was a 
better workman than the uneducated. The 
skilled artizan would produce at a lower 
cost and in greater quantity than the un- 
skilled man, and if they were able to produce 
at a lower price than other countries, they 
would have a better chance of selling the 
articles so produced in the different mar- 
kets of the world; consequently it was to 
the interest of the country to educate the 
people. A newspaper was a great instru- 
ment of education, and many persons who 
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would not attend mechanics’ institutions or 
other places of public instruction were made 
happier and wiser by the newspapers which 
they read at home. It had been said in 
the course of the debate that the Opposi- 
tion were waiting to see what would turn 
up. For a long time they looked hope- 
fully to America and the East, but now 
they had got a windfall in the shape of 
the Galway contract. Who had circulated 
the report that the Government were dis- 
posed to continue the contract? Evidently 
that report had come from the Opposition. 
If the Government should be defeated that 
evening the country would understand that 
they were not defeated on the merits of 
the question, but because they did not 
make to certain parties concessions which 
they felt they ought not to make. He 
trusted, however, that hon. Members would 
look at the matter fairly and impartially, 
and in that case he could not but suppose 
that there would be a large majority on 
the side of Government. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, it was 
impossible not to admire the manner in 
which the noble Lord opposite (Lord John 
Russell) had repudiated the imputation 
that negotiations had taken place between 
the Government and certain parties with 
respect to their support in that House, 
He was glad that the noble Lord had taken 
the opportunity of vindicating, not only 
the honour of the Government, but the 
honour of the House. At the same time 
he was not surprised that hon. Members 
from the sister country, when they found 
Ireland deprived of a great benefit, should 
express surprise and indignation at their 
representations not being entertained in the 
manner they expected. The noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in refer- 
ring to the question more immediately be- 
fore the House, had said that the Govern- 
ment came to a Resolution last year that 
the remission of the paper duty would be 
of great advantage to the country, and the 
noble Lord said he could not understand 
why that repeal should not take place. 
Now, he (Sir Minto Farquhar) would ven- 
ture to say why the noble Lord ought to 
have paused before he made that state- 
ment. In'the year 1858 the noble Lord, 
when the President of the Board of Trade 
brought forward his Motion with respect to 
the paper duty, stated that it was almost 
a matter of good faith, upon the next re- 
duction of taxation taking place, that the 
duties on tea and sugar, which were war 
duties, should be reduced. He (Sir Minto 
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Farquhar) objected to the repeal of the 
paper duty, on the further ground that no 
Excise duty once abolished could be reim- 
posed. That was not the case with Cus- 
toms’ duties. He (Sir Minto Farquhar) 
was sorry to hear some of the noble Lord’s 
remarks as to America, because he re- 
gretted to hear him intimate the possi- 
bility of any Englishman exulting at the 
present state of affairs in America. He 
was satisfied that there was no one on 
either side of the House who entertained 
such a feeling, and who did not ardently 
hope that such a frightful calamity as civil 
war might yet be averted from that coun- 
try. The hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Mellor) who lad opened the discussion that 
evening had expressed his surprise that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
West Riding should oppose the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, for whom 
they expreased such great respect. He 
(Sir Minto Farquhar) could see no force in 
such an appeal. He had enjoyed the friend- 
ship of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from his early youth. 
He had been with him at Eton and at Ox- 
ford, where his right hon. Friend was facile 
princeps in the debating society, as he was 
in that House. He still retained his regard 
for his right hon. Friend, but that was no 
reason why he should agree with him in 
his political views. For, notwithstanding 
all that had been said with regard to the 
remission of the paper duty, he had heard 
nothing to induce him to depart from the 
opinion he held, that it was impolitie at 
the present moment to repeal the duty ; 
and that other duties, such as the war 
duties on tea and sugar and the income 
tax, ought to be reduced as much as pos- 
sible before the question of the repeal of 
the paper duty was entertained. When the 
question of fire insurance was before the 
House, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had pathetically introduced the case of the 
** real old woman,”’ as he called her, to the 
consideration of the House, saying that 
there was not one of that class, living on 
2s. or 3s. a week doled out by the Board 
of Guardians, who had not a direct interest 
in the reduction of the duty on tea, and he 
asked what she could possibly care about 
the reduction of fire insurances ? 


question might be asked now, What did the | 


But the | 
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pealed, then, indeed, she would care, and 
be thankful to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for giving her cheap tea. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman in 
1857 when he actually made a speech which 
was, aa it were, an anticipatory answer to 
that of 1861. To whom did that speech of 
1857 refer? Why, it applied to his right 
hon. Colleague the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who then held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The inconsistencies elicited in the course of 
these debates were remarkable. In 1857 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer denounced 
the income tax as a dangerous instrument 
in time of peace. The arrangement of 
1853, by which the income tax was to 
come to a gradual termination, he described 
as a compact made, not only with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks, but also, and above all, with the 
people of England. Neither in 1860 nor 
in 1861 had that compact been carried 
out, The right hon. Gentleman went even 
further than that, for he said he could not 
be absolved either in honour or conscience 
from the duty of realizing the promises 
and expectations that had been held out. 
While the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was now urging the repeal of the paper 
duty in preference to a reduction of the 
war duties on tea and sugar, it was some- 
what remarkable that the right bon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary never opened 
his mouth on the subject. Neither the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, nor the Secretary of State for India, 
nor the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring)—all 
distinguished Financial Ministers — had 
ever risen to support the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget. A night or two be- 
fore the Budget was brought on the hon. 
Member for Lancaster (Mr. Gregson), who 
sat on the Ministerial side of the Ilouse, 
had made a most feeling appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce the 
duty upon tea, and entered into a state- 
ment with the view of showing how such a 
reduction would most probably be made up 
by the increased consumption of the ar- 
ticle. It was true that the right hon. 
Gentleman rather ignored those arguments 
in his reply. But what happened when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
in his Budget? The same hon. Gentle- 
man said, though he was inclined to pro- 


dear old lady care about the repeal of the pose himself a reduction in the tea duty, 


paper duty ? 
which cheers but not inebriates”’ were re- 
Sir Minto Farquhar 


If the duty on the ‘cup | he 
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, nevertheless, could not afford to give up 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and em- 
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barrass the Government at such a crisis as 
the present. There again was the hon. 
Member for Honiton (Mr. Moffatt), who 
actually impugned every figure of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s financial statement, and 
he thought that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Moffatt) would at least haye stuck to his 
text, but the right hon. Gentleman liad 
replied to the hon. Gentleman at great 
length, and he supposed it must be as- 
sumed that he had converted the hon. 
Member, as he had supported the Govern- 
ment. He saw opposite to him another 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne), who had last year 
spoken as well as voted against the Budget 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE :—No:—I 
abstained from voting on the Budget last 
year. 

" $m MINTO FARQUHAR: Neverthe- 
less, the hon. Gentleman spoke in eloquent 
terms against the policy of repealing the 
paper duty, condemning the measure of 
the right hon. Gentleman as rash, reckless, 
and improper. That hon. Gentleman was 
now to be seen supporting the measure 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
had been said that those who voted against 
the repeal of the paper duty were not the 
friends of mechanics’ institutes and of 
public libraries and reading rooms. Now, 
on the part of the Opposition, he (Sir 
Minto Farquhar) repudiated those charges. 
They were still advocates of all such in- 
stitutions, but they asserted that the re- 
peal of those paper duties would not af- 
ford to them anything like the amount of 
relief supposed by hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who moved the 
adjournment of this debate (Mr. Mellor) 
charged hon. Members sitting on the Op- 
position benches with being opposed to the 
relief of the industry of the people. But 
did the hon. and learned Gentleman pre- 
tend to say that the reduction of the war 
duties upon tea and sugar and the income 
tax would not afford a considerable relief 
to the industry of the country? He (Sir 
Minto Farquhar) contended that in reliev- 
ing the people of those duties they would 
be giving the greatest, the most just, and 
natural impulse to all those springs of | 
action which contributed to the happiness 
and prosperity of the country. He had 
himself presented a petition from a news- 
paper proprietor in the county of Hert- 
ford against the repeal of the paper duty, 
on the ground that it was a species of 
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class legislation.. The petitioner said that 
though the repeal would confer a small 
pecuniary benefit on himself, he, neverthe- 
less, thought it was not worth the cost of 
£1,500,000 which the people would have 
to pay for it. His constituents had also 
sent up a petition stating their opinion 
that the reduction of the duties on tea 
and sugar would be a far greater be- 
nefit to them than the repeal of the paper 
duty. He fully concurred with them in 
that sentiment, and would support it by his 
vote. The party with whom he acted in 
that House had been charged with causing 
an unnecessary delay in the passing of this 
measure. The importance and peculiarity 
of the measure, however, demanded the 
most mature consideration of all its details. 
About a fortnight ago the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer spoke strongly upon the 
evils arising from the delay in the passing 
of this measure; he said that trade was 
suffering, the Customs were suffering, and 
many great commercial arrangements were 
suspended in consequence of this delay. 
But what was the conduct of the Govern- 
ment on Monday night last, when it was 
generally understood that a division would 
be taken? An hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on the Ministerial side of the House 
having moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate, so far from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rising up in his place and protest- 
ing against that further delay, the right 
hon. Gentleman countenanced it by his si- 
lence; and the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, who had taken two divi- 
sions against the question of adjournment 
a fortnight ago, actually stated on last 
Monday night that he saw no objection 
to the adjournment, as he considered the 
question so important that all the Mem- 
bers ought to have an opportunity of 
speaking on it. Rumours had arisen in 
consequence of that delay, for which it 
was not difficult to account. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had talk- 
ed of the windfall of the Galway contract. 
There had been some talk, also, of a mes- 
senger from Ireland coming to his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bucks. His 
right hon. Friend had summarily disposed 
of that charge by stating that he had held 
no communication with any person from 
Ireland on this subject. The President 
of the Board of Trade shook his head. 
[Mr. Mitner Gipson: That he had had 
no interview with any one from IreJand. | 
The right hon. Gentleman was rather 
splitting straws in making this distinction. 
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He had believed his right hon. Friend in | 
the full sense of his words, as he had given | 


ercdit to the assurance of the noble Lord 
on the Treasury Bench. 
there appeared in one of the morning 
papers an article, an extract from which 
he would read to the House. The pa- 
per to which he referred was known to 
be a great admirer of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. He was 
not surprised at this latter circumstance, 
for he was a great admirer of the noble 
Lord himself. Ile said that sincerely. 
He thought the noble Lord had an English 
heart, and was a distiguished statesman. 
Well, in reference to the adjournment on 
Monday night, the paper to which he al- 
luded had the following among other ob- 
servations :— 


“lhe temptation which has for so many wecks 
urged the Conservatives to waste the public time 
has again proved too strong to be resisted. Again 
the debate has been adjourned. Another night 
has been sacrificed to satisfy their feverish desire 


On Tuesday | 


| business. 


to see what may yet turn up. The abuse of a Par- | 


liamentary privilege renders it at all times easy | - 2 
gem 4 Majesty's Government haye no complaint 


for a factious minority to compel an adjournment; 


but the public will pronounce an impartial ver- | 
| Member for Dorsetshire, who will give the 
| House an opportunity of pronouncing a 
| direct opinion on the subject by his propo- 
| sition to negative the clause for repealing 


dict upon a line of conduct so detrimental to the 
material interests of the country.” 


He presumed that the editor of that paper 


laboured under the impression that the ad- 


journment of the debate on Monday night | 
| poseless debates which we have heard in 
| this House, inaugurated by the hon. Mem- 


had been moved for by the Conservative in- 
stead of by the Ministerial side of the House. 
A good deal had been said on the subject 


of a general election, and sending hon. | 


Members to the hustings. He, for one, 


was by no means afraid to face his con- | 
stituents upon such a question as this, and | 


he believed he might say the same gene- 
rally of hon. Members on the Conservative 
side of the House. They were aware that 
the Conservative interest had shown in- 


| ** Aye”’ or “No” 


creased strength during the last twelve | 


months, and this debate would give further 


| division. 


strength to their cause all over the king- | 


dom. 


to his constituents too soon, he believed | for a repeal of the paper duty. 
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mated to a deputation that there was no 
intention to repeal the paper duty during 
the year. He felt bound to give his oppo- 
sition to this measure for these reasons, 
and further because he believed it to be 
antagonistic to the true interests of those 
whom he represented, and contrary to the 
feelings and wishes of the great majority 
of the people of England. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I am sure, 
Sir, that there is one point mentioned by 
my hon. Friend in the course of his speech 
in which the great majority of this House 
will be disposed to coneur. There has 
been such great discussion on this article 
of paper—there have been such intermi- 
nable debates on all that refers to it, that 
most of the Members of this House will 
join in the wish expressed by my hon. 
Friend to go to the country, or to go any- 
where else, so as to be rid of this paper 
But, whatever may be the con- 
sequences arising from those prolonged 
those ever beginning and never ending dis- 
cussions —I must say that I think Her 


to make of the course taken by the hon, 


the duty. After the interminable and pur- 


ber for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) and 
followed up by the exhibition of a Hiber- 
nian mare’s-nest, presented to us in a some- 
what addied state by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sligo(Mr. Macdonogh), neither 
of whom tested the House by going to a 
division, it is somewhat refreshing to find 
that an hon. Member is about to submit an 
by which the question 
may be fairly decided on a Parliamentary 
I was twitted by my hon. Friend 
who has just resumed his seat with having 


Though no man wished to be sent | abstained on a former occasion from voting 


He has 


he spoke the sense of his hon. Friends | | quoted certain words of mine by which I 
around him when he said that they were | abide; and, were I about to diseuss this 


prepared to go. 


He could not regard | question from a financial point of view, I 


the porposition before the House as a part | would reiterate those words; but I consider 


of a system of, sound and wise legisla- | 
tion. He must look on it rather as the 
result of a political understanding. 


could not think that there was a unanimous | last year ? 


| 


| general fiscal view. 
He | since the subject was under discussion here 


that this question is taken out of the 
What has occurred 


No one can forget that this 


opinion in its favour on the part of the | House has twice affirmed the repeal of the 
Cabinet themselves, for he could not but | paper duty ; and that, by what I think a 
recollect that a few weeks ago the noble! somewhat great stretch of power, the 
Lord at the head of the Government inti- | House of Lords has placed us in a totally 


Sir Minto Farquhar 
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different position from that which we/I was surprised to find that in discussing 
should otherwise have occupied. Look-| the question of the repeal of the paper 
ing at the matter in that light, I am not| duties that hon. Gentleman went back to 
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prepared to diseuss this question, or to 
vote on it, upon mere fiscal grounds. I 
think they are the truest friends of the 
rights and privileges of both Houses who 
seize the first opportunity of putting an 
end to a state of things which may induce 
further jealousy and irritation between the 
two branches of the Legislature, and for 
that reason I would vote for a proposition 
calculated to effect that object. I cannot 
agree with the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire that this is purely a 
financial question. fe says there is no 
quarrel between the two Houses. Granted. 


But although there be no quarrel between | 


the two Ilouses, does that right hon. Gen- 
tleman or any other hon. Member mean to 
assert that they are not laying the seeds 
for future differences by leaving this ques- 
tion completely unsettled? The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
Jolin Pakington) is an able and a bold 
man, who would not hesitate to take the 
command of the Channel fleet in any diffi- 
culty; he is not afraid, but we have not all 
those iron nerves or that great confidence 
which he possesses. I think this is alto- 
gether an exceptional case. It is excep- 
tional in a financial point of view, because 
it takes a place among constitutional ques- 
tions which it behoves the House finally to 
settle. In the discussion the other night 
we heard a good deal about the public 
apathy out of doors, and the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire stated that his constituents 
felt no interest in the subject; but I under- 
stand a great many of his constituents do 
take an interest in it. He was followed 
by a Gentleman who thought he had dis- 


posed of the question by a quotation from | 


Macaulay as to the apathy of the public 
upon the question of the privileges of this 
Ilouse upon Money Bills. I drew a dif- 
ferent inference from that quotation. If 
there be any apathy on the part of the 
people, the more it behoves the Members 
of this House to be watchful, and not to 
give up the privileges of control over the 
purse, which are the essence and corner- 
stone of our liberties. So much for the 
argument about public apathy. But an 
hon. Gentleman for whom, from the great 
carefulness he diaplays in collecting statis- 
tics, I entertain a great respect—argued 
this question from a purely Irish point of 
view. I refer to the hon. Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy). But 


the old Budget, and attempted to prove 
that the reduction of the duty upon fo- 
| reign butter had been fatal to the Irish 
| agriculturists. The hon, Member may be 
a good judge of statistics, but I must take 
leave to tell him that he never made a 
}more unfortunate mistake than when he 
| referred to the sale of Irish butter as hav- 
| ing deteriorated since the reduction of duty 


| 


upon foreign butter, for it is notorious that 
among the thriving traders of the south 
of Ireland are to be found the dairy far- 
mers of that country. It was evident that 
the hon. Gentleman, although he repre- 
sents a body of dairy farmers, had very 
little dairy land in his own possession when 
he made that statement, The fact is, that 
since the reduction of duty upon foreign 
butter the prices of Irish butter have al- 
most doubled. The hon. Gentleman, ! 
understand, was one of the Irish vice-Pre- 
sidents of the Society for the Repeal of 
the Taxes upon Knowledge, which, of 
course, included the paper duties. That 
seems odd, as he now vigorously opposes 
the repeal of the paper duties. I am sur- 
prised, too, to hear objections from the 
hon. Gentleman, because we know that in 
Ireland, notwithstanding her great advan- 
tages of water power, the erection of a 
paper mill is an exceptional case, while 
the closing of paper mills is but too com- 
mon. In 1838 the number of paper mills 
in full operation in Ireland was 61, while 
in 1861 they had dwindled down to 26, 
Is it too much to expect that if the paper 
duties are repealed Ireland, with her great 
facilities for manufacture, and her immense 
water power, is above all the country that 
will be benefited? I have not been a 
| member or a vice-president of the Society. 
|I can imagine that cheap literature may 
combine somewhat of the cheap and nasty 
form. I can imagine that; but, at the 
| same time, the great criterion of advance- 
ment and social progress is the number of 
publishers and booksellers in a country. 
Now, what is the case in Ireland? 1am 
obliged to take 1859, as it is the latest 
period at which the numbers were pub- 
lished. I find that in Ireland there are 
74 towns, with a minimum population of 
7,000, under the census of 1841, without 
a single bookseller. Scotland, with one- 
third of the population, has three times the 
number of booksellers, being a proportion 
of 9to1l. Ihave a list here of 74 towns 
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without a single bookseller, which I will 
show to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site who is about to increase his Irish 
connection. There is Dungarvan, Carrick- 
on-Suir, Youghal, Carrickfergus, Cashel, 
Newtonards, Lisburn, and Kinsale. There 
are also six counties which cannot boast 
of a single bookseller or circulating li- 
brary. They are Donegal, Kildare, Lei- 
trim, Queen’s County, Westmeath, and 
Wicklow. That is for the year 1859 ; 
there may be some changes since. Let 
hon. Gentlemen go through Irish towns, 
and they will notice that the most striking 
fact is the absence of booksellers. Is it 
too much to expect that if you give an 
impulse to the paper trade the number of 
booksellers will increase? I was much 
struck the other night with a remarkable 
speech from the back benches on this side. 
That speech created a great impression, as 
might be expected, not only from its ability, 
but from the position of the hon. Gentle- 
man who delivered it as Member for the 
West Riding (Sir John Ramsden). It has 
been objected to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that he is the keystone of the 
arch which connects Birmingham with 
Tiverton. I do not find any great slur in 
that, as it seems to me that those who open 
communications between distant and ex- 
treme portions of the country are deserving 
of praise ther than of blame ; but of the 
speech to which I allude I think it may 
be said that it was the subterranean via- 
duct that connects Yorkshire with Stroud. 
There was a family likeness to another 
speech—one might almost say they were 
‘* counterfeit presentments’’’ of two bro- 
thers—in eloquence, diction, and in senti- 
ment. But the hon. Baronet began by 
making a most extraordinary blunder for one 
who has ever held office. He talked about 
a surplus as a thing actually in hand, and 
that the Budget was theoretical and de- 
pendent on the future. I was astonished 
to find the hon. Baronet talking of a specu- 
lative surplus and doubting the existence 
of a surplus ; but whatever he thought we 
find him voting for taking off the tax upon 
tea, which would make the surplus worse 
by some £300,000 than the repeal of the 
paper duties, and he went on in an alarm- 
ing strain about troubles in America and 
in Europe, while if he were consistent he 
ought to have resisted the taking off the 
penny from the income tax or any tax at 
all. He was consistent in opposing the 
repeal of the paper duties, but when he 
went on to dispute the existence of a 
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speculative surplus he was not entitled, 
giving the reasons he did, to term the 
| Budget of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the expedient of a speculator upon 
(the Stock Exchange. I confess I have 
| been puzzled to discover in the course of 
i this debate what is the object of the Op- 
| position. It really is a problem which is 
| not yet solved. If the right hon. Gentle- 
|man the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
| come down to the House and announced a 
| deficiency, and had proposed to lay on new 
| taxes, I could understand this ceaseless 
| opposition. But he does no sueh thing. 
| He comes to us with a surplus, which is 
| admitted even by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the leader on the other side. Does 
| he propose to lay on any new tax? No, 
| but to remit one; and yet night after night 
jhe is met by this ceaseless and untiring 
opposition. There must be some reason 
|for it. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) disclaims any 
personal attack upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and twits the noble Lord the 
Member for London with having made use 
of his usual claptrap. Well, that is not 
confined to the noble Lord. I fully acquit 
my hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth 
of entertaining any feeling but one of af- 
fection and regard for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and I am sure it is with 
pain he is going to vote against him ; but 
when he quoted a bit about ‘ empty cof- 
fers’ from Timon of Athens, did he recol- 
Icet Timon’s answer — 
‘Tam not of that feather, to shake off 

My friend when most he needs me; I do know 

him 

A gentleman that well deserves a help.” 
At any rate, differing from the hon. Baro- 
net, I feel convinced that the object of the 
Opposition is, if not to break up the Go- 
vernment as a whole, at least to weaken it 
in detail by ejecting from the Cabinet one 
whom I look upon as its very soul and life- 
blood. If this is not the object of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, why 
are these compliments paid to the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government, 
to the disadvantage of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? I trust, however, that 
the House and the thinking and consider- 
ing people of the country will stand by the 
right hon. Gentleman. We have heard 
something of Timon of Athens; but let me 
turn from him to the author of the New 
Timon, the right hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Sir Bulwer Lytton), whose mo- 
tives and conduct are as much above sus- 
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picion as his abilities are above criticism. 
And what is his opinion on this question of 
cheap literature? The right hon. Baronet 
was the first man who, twenty years ago, 
brought in a Bill to repeal the taxes on 
knowledge ; and he has always remained 
of the same opinion on that question, 
though he has changed it on some others. 
In 1855 the right hon. Member said— 


‘«The question really is between the tax-col- 
lector and the public, and it is this—whether it 
is not time that we should enforce that great 
principle of the constitution, of civil liberty, and 
of common sense, which says that opinion shall 
go free, not stinted nor filched away by fiscal ar- 
rangements. . . . ~. Thus much it is just 
to say on behalf of the working classes, to whom 
we are told that cheap libellous periodicals will 
especially appeal, that no class hitherto has so 
little supported newspapers of a libellous and gos- 
siping character as the working classes of this 
country. I remember when certain Sunday jour- 
nals profaned the Sabbath by hebdomadol ribaldry 
and scandal. Who supported them? I fear it 
was the clubs and the drawing-rooms, certainly 
it was not the working-class.”"—[3 Hansard, 
exxxvii. 1123-24.] 


After that let us hear no more about the 
change benefiting libellous publications. 
i have quoted a great authority, to which 
the House cannot object. In the course 
of this discussion we have he 


there may be such a thing as an illegiti- 
mate majority. But I ean conceive no 
majority so illegitimate as one that, under 
pretence of discussing the repeal of an 
Excise duty, only covers a local squabble. 
We have heard of the Galway contract. I 
fully aequit the right hon. Member for 
Bucks of knowing anything about it. He 
is too independent to be bothered by Fa- 
ther Daly or anybody connected with it. 
But let me read a passage from a specch 
made by a distinguished supporter of the 
right hon. Gentleman at a public meeting, 
held on Saturday last, in Dublin; it is from 
a speech of Mr. Vance, the Member for 
Dublin, [ Order!’’] Well, is he not 
Member for Dublin? He said— 


“ Ile thought it was very judicious in the meet- 
ing to tell the Irish Members that the people ex- 
pected they would attend the Ilouse next Monday; 
and if the Government refused to rescind the de- 
termination which they scemed to have arrived at, 
to drive them forthwith from the helm of State. 
There were worthy and excellent men to succeed 
them, who might have their entire confidence,” 


After this can we be told that the right 
hon. Gentleman is not looking to the Irish 


Members? Let the hon, Member for Dub- 
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lin explain what he means by driving the 
present Government from the helm of State, 
and putting other ‘* worthy and excellent” 
men in their places. Ido not doubt the 
statement of the right hon. Member for 
Bucks—lI believe every word of what he 
has stated to-night ; but I do not believe 
that all his party are as innocent as he is 
himself. I yield to no one in the interest 
I take in the prosperity of Ircland; let this 
Galway contract be brought before the 
House on its own merits and J shall be 
ready to give it every consideration. It is 
an Irish question, and when a hundred 
Irish Members are united on any point 
whatever the English House of Commons 
is bound to attend to it; but do not con- 
vert an Imperial question of taxation into 
a mere local squabble ; do not use this 
paper-knife merely to terminate the exist- 
ence of the Government, or you will dete- 
riorate your value as Members of the House, 
and put a stamp upon Ireland she neither 
desires nor deserves. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had never 
heard a specch that filled him with more 
astonishment than that of his hon. Friend. 
It was the first instance in that House, he 
had ever heard of anyone announcing his 
intention to support a financial measure 


hone ate ard something | that he admitted was unwise and unsafe. 
of an illegitimate majority ; we are told | p 


hat support rested entirely on the fact 
that the House of Lords rejected the mea- 
sure last year after it had been passed by 
the House of Commons; but if, as the 
right hon. Member for Carlisle admitted, 
the House of Lords only exercised their 
undoubted right, in so doing, would it not 
be more reasonable in the House to accept 
the new position in which it was placed by 
what the other House of Parliament had 
done, and consider the measure simply on 
financial grounds, without allowing any 
other motives to influence its judgment ? 
As for himself he was in no way influ- 
enced by the Galway contract or any other 
extraneous question—he was about to re- 


| peat the vote he had already given, but he 





| was at a Joss to understand how those who 


objected so strongly to other Members 
being influenced by the Galway contract, 
could themselves confess that party, as 
opposed to financial considerations, would 
govern their own votes. Though he should 
with great regret give his vote against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, yet he should 
give it on financial grounds only. Was it 
wise to abandon for ever such a large 
source of revenue, and thus prevent any 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer from re- 
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ducing the too heavy amount of direct taxa-| in pieces by the sword of the Emperor of 
tion, while if the state of Europe and the} the French; and the large armaments 
country required an increased expenditure, | which we should be compelled to maintain, 
the amount of that taxation must be in- | together with the change in our arms which 
creased? THe did not deny that the repeal | was now at much cost being effected, ren- 
of the Excise duty on paper would be a| dered it impossible at the present moment 
good thing; but they had abundance of evi- | that we should largely reduce our expendi- 
dence that it was not the Excise duty alone | ture, while if any difficulties arose abroad 
that impeded the progress of the paper | we should be obliged to increase it. Under 
manufacture. The Irish paper manufac- | these circumstances would the Ilouse pur- 
ture had been much referred to. The ques-| chase the repeal of the paper duty by an 
tion was asked, ‘‘ How is that paper can | increased income tax? That was the real 
be made so much cheaper abroad than in| question. The real issue was direct or in- 
this country ?”’ to which the reply, of the | direct taxation. Having a strong opinion 
one engaged in the trade, was, ‘‘ Solely | on this question, and believing that Ireland 
on account of the lower price at which | was deeply interested in it, and would feel 
foreign papermakers get their raw ma-| far more any new direct tax than the re- 
terial.”” Then the difficulties of getting | peal of the paper duty, he only wished that 
rags were stated, and it was evident from | the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
their whole statement that the papermakers | ment would allow the vote to be taken that 
believed the obstacle in the way of increas- { evening on financial grounds only. If the 
ing their manufacture to be not the Excise | noble Lord would only state that this was 
duty so much as the difficulty of getting a| not a party division, and that Gentlemen 
sufficient amount of raw material. His hon. | would be allowed to vote as they pleased, 
Friend talked about the spread of know- | his hon. Friend (Mr. Bernal Osborne) would 
Jedge in Ireland being hindered by the} then walk into the lobby with those who 
paper duty; did he seriously believe that it | opposed the clause, along with about half 
was the paper duty that prevented the | the Members on the Ministerial side of the 
light of knowledge from shining on those | House. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] Ion. Gen- 
benighted towns of which he spoke? If he|tlemen might ery ‘‘No!”’ but all the dis- 
did so believe he was very inconsistent in| cussions and conversations he had heard 
disapproving the remission of the duty last | during the last month convinced him that 
year. In point of fact, no rational man | the repeal of the paper duty was not popu- 
could believe that the saving of }d. on each | lar on the Ministerial side of the House, 
copy of Colenzo’s Arithmetic, and on other | and was unpopular in the country. The 
books in that proportion would cause one | country felt that the repeal of the paper 
single new bookseller’s shop to be esta- | duty was only a prelude to increased direct 
blished in Ireland or anywhere else. It was| taxation. To this they objected, and he 
said that since 1838 the small paper mills | objected also; so that, though he deeply 
in Ireland had very much decreased in num- | regretted opposing his right hon. Friend, 
ber, but during the same period the quan-| he should feel bound to vote against the 
tity of paper manufactured in Ireland had | clause. 

doubled. The reason for the fact alleged| Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought the 
was exactly that which caused small manu-| right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
facturers to be driven out of any other|down had given the noble Lord at the 
trade—namely, because machinery had|head of the Government a very sensible 
been introduced, which required a large | piece of advice in recommending him to 
capital to work it; and hon. Gentlemen | treat the question irrespective of all party 
were much mistaken if they supposed that | considerations ; that was the only rational 
by remitting the paper duty they would | course to adopt when they were in Com- 
increase the number of small mills. Was| mittee upon a financial question, for the 
that, however, the time to give up a per- | moment they turned questions of the sort 
manent source of taxation, which it would | into party questions they violated the first 
be difficult to replace, considering both the | duty of the House of Commons. He had 
financial condition of the country, its enor- | been surprised at many parts of the speech 
mous expenditure, and the critical state of | of the hon. Member for Liskeard, but he 
affairs abroad? The treaties which once | was most surprised to hear him say that his 
bound the nations of Europe together had, | object was to allay irritation. He had 
they were told the other day by a Prince | often listened to the speeches of the hon. 
of the Imperial house of France, been cut | Gentleman, but that was the first time he 
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had ever heard him profess a wish to allay 
irritation, and whatever his wish might 
have been, he had not been particularly 
successful in the attempt. The hon, Gen- 
tleman had asked what were the objects of 
the Opposition in opposing this clause ? 
Now, the Opposition was composed of va- 
rious sections, who held different views on 
this subject, in which respect it was re- 
markably like the Ministerial side of the 
IIlouse. He was only a unit of that Oppo- 
sition ; but he would state very briefly the 
grounds on which he should give his vote. 
They had heard a great deal upon the 
question of a surplus, and its existence had 
been beth affirmed and denied. Much had 
been said about the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman for Buckinghamshire that 
there was a surplus. It was his misfortune 
to differ from the right hon. Gentleman on 


that question. Ile did not think a surplus | 


could be said to exist when that alleged 
surplus consisted partly of money borrowed 
and partly of money the receipt of which 
was doubtful. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer based his financial statement on 
the assumption that the House of Commons 
were bound to re-enact every existing tax ; 
but he thought no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was warranted in declaring the 
existence of a surplus when that surplus 
was dependent on a future decision of the 
Ifouse of Commons. So far from a surplus 
existing, there was a deficit to the amount 
of the whole income-tax and all the tea and 
sugar duties. If he wanted to argue 
against the Budget he could find no ar- 
gument so strong, and no language so 
clear, convineing, and conclusive as that 
contained in the two celebrated speeches 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1853 and 1857. The general aspect of 
affairs at this moment was such that no 
man would venture to predict what would 
be our actual financial position a few weeks 
hence. In these circumstances was it 
wise to re-enact the tea and sugar duties, 
and repeal the paper duties, which could 
not be re-enacted again? They had heard 
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| own knowledge youch for the fact that his 
| views with regard to the policy of repealing 
| the paper duty were held altogether irre- 
| spective of any considerations arising from 
the Galway contract, He also accepted 
the statement made by the noble Lord the 
| Member for the City of London, and ac- 
| quitted the Government of entering into 
any unworthy trafficking or negotiations 
with any Members to influence the decision 
of the Committee upon the question. He 
begged to say, without delivering any opi- 
nion oa the merits or demerits of any deci- 
| sion which the Government might ‘\ave 
| come to with reference to the Galway «on. 
tract, that if the investigation consequent 
on the papers being laid on the Table 
should lead to an abrogation of that con- 
tract he would rejoice at it, and for this 
reason, that it would probably be the first 
step towards the abrogation of all contracts 
of that kind, for he looked upon the whole 
system as one of spoliation and plunder. 
If they were to have the blessing of free 
| trade, they ought to have it in postage as 
in everything else. Two remarkable in- 
stances had come to his knowledge which 
to his mind, proved that Gentlemen oppo- 
site were mistaken as to the views of the 
| country on this question. Some time ago 
the hon. Member for Norwich presented a 
| petition from that town in favour of the 
| repeal of the paper duties, and he naturally 
'came to the conclusion that that petition 
| represented the opinion of the people of 
| Norwich generally. But since that time a 
| counter petition had been presented from 
| Norwich, signed by 1,400 of the most in- 
} fluential inhabitants, of all shades of opi- 
{nion, and in favour of a reduction in the 
| tea and sugar duties. A petition had been 
| presented from Coventry to the same effect, 
and showing that an earlier petition in fa- 
vour of the repeal of the paper duty did 
not express the feeling of the people of that 
large town. But he would turn to what 
he considered the turning point of the 
| question. He wished to appeal to the 
| noble Lerd at the head of the Government, 








a great deal about the Galway contract, | who now seemed by his attitude to be pre- 
but he thought it would have been much | paring himself for the coming struggle. 
better if that question had not been raised | He would, however, do his best to attract 
in the present discussion. Ile fully ac-| the attention of the noble Lord. He had 
cepted the denial of the right hon. Gentle-| on two occasions asked the noble Lord 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire | whether, as Prime Minister of this coun- 
that he had had any communication with | try, he did not think that the occurrences 
any one on the subject of the Galway con-| in America would render it necessary for 
tract. Nay, more; though it was not al-| us to increase our armaments, and were 
ways his good fortune to agree with the/| likely to cause a falling off in the re- 
right hon, Gentleman, he could from his} venue derived from Customs and Excise ? 
[Second Night. 
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The first time he failed in obtaining a 
reply; but on the second occasion he re- 
ecived from him the marvellous answer 
that what was passing in America would 
not, in his opinion, render it necessary to 
increase our armaments, and that our Cus- 
toms and Excise revenue was not likely to 
be diminished. There might at that time 
have been some remnant of doubt as to 
what turn affairs would ultimately take in 
the United States ; but now there could 
be none, for a civil war was raging in that 
country, and was not likely to terminate 
till the one party bore the other down. 
Under these circumstances he would again 
put the question to the noble Lord whe- 
ther he did not think that an increase of 
our armaments would be necessary, and 
that our Customs and Excise revenue was 
likely¢ csuffer from the disastrous state of 
of affairs in America? He put these 
questions, not out of a spirit of hostility 
to the Government, but because he thought 
they were paramount to all other considera- 
tions. At a time of great financial diffi- 
culty they were about te do away with an 
amount of revenue which the country could 
ill spare, and which could not be replaced; 
and they were going to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of taxation now advocated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but originated by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he would 
entirely confine himself to the question as 
it affected his constituents. The fact had 
been referred to in the course of debate 
that the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire presented a petition from Coventry 
against the repeal of the paper duty. He 
(Sir Joseph Paxton) presented that even- 
ing a petition from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Coventry in favour of a repeal of 
the duty. And he had received another 
petition from the leading riband manufac- 
turers of the place to the same effect, but 
it did not reach him in time for prescnta- 
tion. That petition was accompanied bya 
letter from the Secretary of the Riband Ma- 
nufacturers’ Association of Coventry, which 
stated that the manufacturers paid between 
£35,000 and £40,000 a year for paper, 
the duty on which amounted to nearly 
£10,000. Ie claimed the vote of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire on this 
occasion, because that hon. Gentleman said 
he would vote for the repeal of the paper 
duty if he thought it would give relief to 
the distressed riband maker of Coventry. 
Witbin the last four years there had grown 
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way. A yard of paper was placed between 
every yard of riband, with a view of show- 
ing the article to advantage. This prac- 
tice was introduced by the French, and the 
manufacturers of Coventry were obliged 
to bring their ribands to market in the 
same style, and they had to contend 
against a tax in the shape of paper duty, 
while the foreign articles—riband and paper 
included—were admitted free of duty. 
It was said that they got adrawback. He 
held in bis hand a piece of cardboard which 
paid duty, but on which, as soon as it was 
converted into what was called the Jac- 
quard card, a drawback was allowed. But 
that was not the case with regard to the 
paper used for blocking riband. He knew 
one manufacturer in Coventry who paid 
£400 on account of this duty, and in the 
present state of the riband trade could it 
be said that that was not a heavy burden ? 
He hoped that fact would have some effect 
on hon. Gentlemen opposite. A great deal 
of extraneous matter had been introduced 
into the debate. The hon. Member for 
Radnorshire had said that the proposition 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
sop given to the most unpopular party in 
that Ilouse. He could only say that if 
those who contributed to the repeal of the 
corn laws and to the removal of taxes upon 
industry were an unpopular party, he was 
anxious to belong to it. 

Mr. COBDEN: Mr. Massey, it has not 
been my good or ill fortune to have been 
present in the House for six weeks during 
which this complicated question has been 
discussed ; I, therefore, do not know exactly 
what has already been said, and I am fear- 
ful that in what I may say I shall pro- 
bably only be repeating what has been bet- 
ter stated before. 1 will be very brief, 
therefore, in what I do state. I should 
not have spoken at all, but that I am 
anxious to make one word of allusion to a 
subject in which I have been myself con- 
cerned. Now, Sir, I will treat this ques- 
tion as it appears before us, without im- 
porting any extraneous matter. The pro- 
posal is, that we repeal the paper duty. I 
thought the question of substituting tea 
and sugar for paper had been disposed of. 
I thought the question whether or not we 
have a surplus had been settled. But whe- 
ther or not, for my part, I am willing to 
take paper from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as he proposes, and when he pro- 
fesses to have a surplus, I leave him re- 
spousible for his caleulations for the future. 


up a practice of packing ribands in a new | Now, Sir, it is something new in our Par- 
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liamentary proceedings to see a party 
united, persevering, constant in their re- 
sistance to the repeal of a tax. I have 
seen—nobody has seen more than I have 
—that we can have parties united to main- 
tain what are called protective duties— 
that is, duties not laid on for the purpose 
of revenue, but for the protection of a 
native industry. That I can understand as 
being a good basis for a party, and a party 
who had that cause in hand fought long 
and boldly for it, though they were beaten 
in the end. ButI never before met, in all 
my Parliamentary experience, with a party 
who has taken its stand in opposition to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to prevent 
the remission of any tax. But we have 
now a systematic opposition to the repeal 
of this duty—a party banded together for 
the purpose—and in whose interest? And 
who are the parties outside of this House 
who oppose the repeal of the paper duty ? 
We cannot disguise from ourselves that 
they are the large paper manufacturers, 
and the large paper printers. These are 
the parties who have originated the move- 
ment. It is not a new thing—it is not 
unnatural, I have scen comething of the 
kind before. The very earliest public move- 
ment with which I was connected nearly 
thirty years ago was accompanied with the 
same thing. I recollect that a deputation 
came up to London on the subject of 
the repeal of the Excise duty on printed 
cottons. They saw Lord Althorp, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—a shrewd, 
sensible man, as we all know—and I re- 
member quite well that in the course of 
their conversation the remark was made 
that, although all the young calico printers 
and many of the most respectable among 
the old firms were in favour of the repeal 
of the duty, the greatest house in the trade 
was opposed to the repeal of the tax 
Lord Althorp, with that instinctive sagacity 
for which he was remarkable, instantly re- 
plied that he had never heard so strong an 
argument in favour of the repeal of the 
tax, for it was quite evident that if any 
cotton printers were interested in keeping 
the tax on, it could not be for the public 
interest. And what are the grounds on 
which these parties—who are not cotton 
printers, and not, as our opponents then 
were, harmless individuals in their strength 
— who have power, who use a mighty 
instrument, who are orgaus of public opin- 
ion in this country to which many of us 
Lave succumbed in times past, and to 
which teo many of us are ready to suc- 
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cumb now? What are the grounds on 
which these parties justify their resistance 
to the repeal of this tax? Last year the 
whole of Europe resounded with their ery 
for free rags, simply because they wished 
to make a party war out of paper. I was 
at the time on the Continent, and it seemed 
as if the Chancelleries of almost all the 
embassies in Europe were ringing with 
this question of rags, simply because one 
notorious print that wished to make a party 
question of rags, sounded the alarm that 
we had been defrauded in the treaty with 
France, because she would not allow the 
exportation of rags duty free. I may say 
in passing—and it is all I have to say on the 
subject—that, so far as regards the French 
Government in its dealing with this ques- 
tion of rags, it acted towards me not 
merely with perfect good faith—for that is 
a small compliment to pay any Govern- 
ment—but it showed an enlightened ap- 
preciation of the business it had on hand, 
and it took especial precaution that there 
should be no misunderstanding upon the 
subject of rags. The French Government, 
as we all know, had a prohibition on the 
exportation of rags, but we know also that 
other countries on the Continent—such as 
Belgium and the Zollverein—had a pro- 
hibition against their exportation as well, 
The Frenck Government contemplated, 
after completing the treaty with us, mak- 
ing treaties with Belgium and other coun- 
tries on the Continent, and they wished to 
retain in their hands the power of making 
concessions on the question of rags to those 
other countries from whom they might in 
return ask for a certain reciprocity. If 
they had allowed exportation to those coun- 
tries without stipulating for reciprocity from 
other countries it must be evident that 
they would at once have parted with their 
power of preventing their rags finding their 
way into those countries. Exportation 
differs from importation in this—you may 
give one nation an advantage in importing 
goods, but when once you allow of the 
exportation of goods you cannot prevent 
their free circulation into other countries. 
The French Government, therefore, with 
my full consent, retained that question of 
the exportation of rags in their hands, 
The House may remember, if it is worth 
while to go back to them, what a volley of 
foul imputations was poured on the Em- 
peror of the French and on his Govern- 
ment, what unscrupulous charges of having 
imposed upon me in this matter of rags. 
That is the spirit in which this matter was 
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resisted, and let it be a warning to hon, 
Gentlemen opposite how they touch this 
question, and how they deal with these 
parties. How is it that at this moment 
you hear very little of that question? It 
is because the cry, the falsehood, has been 
extinguished by subsequent knowledge of 


the truth. But, leaving this question of 
the treaty, to which I am not going to 


refer further, how does the question of 
rags really affect the matter in dispute ? 
Have the papermakers any more right to 
claim protection for paper because other 
countries have the advantage in rags than 
you had to claim protection for your corn 
because other countries had an advantage 
in the production of that article? Nothing 
is more certain than that we adopted it as 
an inflexible principle that we would never 


regard the cost of the production of any | 


article, and that we claimed the right of 
importing all productions, and the cheaper 
they were produced the more we insisted 
on it. When you claimed exemption from 


that principle—l am speaking now to the | 


landed interest, which appears to have 


allied itself with the opponents of this re- | 


mission— when you claimed protection 
against the importation of Russian corn, 
because you said you could not compete 
with Russia, where corn was produced by 
the labour of serfs fed on black bread— 
and protection against corn from America, 
where land could be bought in fee simple 


for 6s. an acre, whereas the English far- | 


mer had to pay 20s. an acre for rent—these 
very parties, who set up a claim for pro- 
tection upon paper, laughed you to scorn, 
and denied you the protection you then 


sought. The case of sugar is still stronger, | 


because when we claimed the admission of 
foreign sugar there was the strongest argu- 
ment that could be found in favour of pro- 
tection to colonial sugar. The planters said 
they were obliged to raise it by free labour, 
whereas their opponents raised it by slave 
labour, and not only had they no slaves, 
but it was made felony to buy a slave. 
Still we disregarded these arguments, and 
we admitted foreign sugar on a perfect 
equality with colonial sugar. ll these 
things must be well remembered, particu- 
larly by hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were 
then refused the protection they sought in 
their own case. What is the ground on 


which this paper duty is to be made an ex- | 


ception to all other Excise duties? Is it 

a novelty that we are now coming to ask 

for the repeal of the Excise on paper? By 

the way in which my right hon. Friend 
Mr. Cobden 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer is attack- 
/ed one would think that this is some no- 
| velty suggested entirely by my hon. Friend 
' the Member for Bimingham, that the right 
| hon. Gentleman had taken his inspiration 
\from him alone, and that the matter had 
never been heard of twelve months ago. 
| Why, it is one of the oldest questions we 
have had before us. I turn to the Finan- 
| cial Reform volume by Sir Henry Parnell, 
| dated 1831, and I find that on this subject 


| he says— 


“ Contrary to every sound principle of trade 
the manufacturers of paper, glass, and printed 
calicoes have been selected as subjects of taxa- 
tion. The duty on paper has an in- 
jurious effect on many other trades besides that 
of the papermaker. The limited consumption 
which it occasions injures the makers of ma- 
| chinery, type-founders, inkmakers, printers, en- 
gravers, booksellers, bookbinders, stationers, pa- 
perstainers, and several other trades. But the 
| greatest evil of all is the high price of books 
which it gives rise to. By this a great obstacle 
is thrown in the way of the progress of know- 
ledge, of useful and necessary arts, and of sober 
and industrious habits. By the use of books the 
productions of the human mind are carried over 
the whole world, and they may be truly called 
the raw materials of every kind of science and 
art, and of all social improvement.” 


I do not know that anything has been said 
on the subject of paper which could much 
enlarge on the language of that iteport, 
written by Sir Henry Parnell thirty years 
ago. That was in 18351, when my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham had 
not yet reached man’s estate. Recollect 
that during those thirty years every other 
Excise tax, not including alcoholic and fer- 
mented liquors and hops, has been abo- 
lished. [An hon, Member: Malt?] | 
ally malt with alcoholic and fermented li- 
| quors. You have abolished the duty on 
| soap, on printed cottons, on glass, on Jea- 
jther, and every other article, and now, 
when paper comes the very last, which Sir 
| Henry Parnell put the first, you ask, ‘‘ Who 
wants the repeal of the paper duty ?’’ For 
| ten years to my knowledge there has been 
| a society in existence for effecting the re- 
| peal of the paper duty. 1, who highly ap- 
| prove that mode of carrying reforms in this 
country which enables us, by resorting to 
| public opinion, to publications, and to pub- 
| lic meetings to carry reforms, instead of 
{descending into the streets to fight for 
them, have long been a member of that 
; association. I have been a member of this 
| association from the first—I believe it was 
formed in 1849—and yet it is said, who 


| 


has asked for a repeal of the paper duty ? 
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Then we are told that the repeal of the 
paper duty will do no good, and that it 
yields a small amount of revenue. The 
same argument might have been used 
against the repeal of the duties on glass, 
bricks, butter, and other things. They 
were all items much smaller than this. 
They have been removed one by one—not 
mcre than one in a year, and that year 
forming an epoch in our finance. Yet, 
from the successive removals of these re- 
strictions on industry has proceeded that 
state of content and quietness which the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are constantly 
vaunting as proofs of the Conservatism of 
the age. I am old enough to remember 
when the streets of London were period- 
ically crowded with multitudinous and vio- 
lent men calling out for some impracticable 


measures of reform, nearly allied to revo- | 


lution. I remember that every three or 


four years we were liable to have the North 


of England thrown into a state of confu- 
sion bordering upon anarchy, from the pos- 
sible failure of a harvest or of a market 
for our industry. But, as we have expand. 
ed those markets, as we have removed re- 
strictions, as we have given further deve- 
lopment to capital and more employment 
for labour in all our various manufactures, 
we have placed ourselves, humanly speak- 
ing, in that position in which it is searcely 


possible to believe in any great calamity | 


happening to this country from any parti- 
cular quarter, without finding it compen- 
sated by the prosperity and advantages 
which we enjoy elsewhere. Well, then, is 
it a hard, is it a difficult thing to govern a 
people who ask only to be allowed to work? 
They are contented if you allow them to 
labour and to earn moderate wages. Do 
not tell me that the people have not cla- 
moured for these reforms. We are here 
because we are assumed to know better 
than they. That is our only title to be 
here. And with this long experience can 
any one doubt that the true policy is to 
proceed in the path which has been marked 
by such a career of advantage and pros- 
perity? It is attempted to frighten us by 
saying that there are some impending cala- 
mities overhanging us from the Western 
hemisphere. There is a danger—the only 
danger which can menace this country, for 
I can conceive no other danger of a great 
calamity or catastrophe but that which may 
arise from a short supply of the raw ma- 
terial of our industry. From everything 
else we guard ourselves by the number of 
our markets and the variety of our re- 
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sources. A catastrophe may come from 
such a source. I hope it will not be so bad 
as some hon. Gentlemen surmise. But, ad- 
mitting the worst—admitting that danger— 
what ean we do better under the circum- 
stances than follow the path pointed out by 
experience, and by removing the shackles 
from industry give a better chance of find- 
ing employment for the people? We haye 
been told that instead of taking the duty 
from paper we ought to take it from tea or 
sugar. I have no objection to either or to 
both. I can even hope that with the aver- 
age prosperity which we have seen for the 
last few years we may in another year - 
greatly diminish the duty on tea and on 
sugar. But I am not sure that the argu- 
ment made use of with considerable stress 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) with 
regard to a market for our manufac- 
tures in China is well founded. We 
were greatly disappointed with what was 
called the opening up the trade with China 
in 1840. I think that within four years 
we had a Committee of this House sitting 
to inquire into the subject, and here, in 
passing, I may say that I have no faith 
whatever in what is called opening up China 
to Englishmen. From what I hear of 
China, the Chinese merchants are quite as 
clever as our own. They have superseded 
the English merchants at Singapore; they 
have the whole trade with San Francisco, 
and I believe that if trade is opened with 
the interior of China it will be by Chinese 
and not by Englishmen. But, at all events, 
I shall be very happy to see a reduction of 
the tea duty, though it may not be with 
the same certainty of an expansion of trade 
which may be procured by the repeal of 
the tax on paper. Have hon. Gentlemen 
considered what is to be the end of the 
present struggle. I fancy I see hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite arraying themselves very 
much in the same way they did some six- 
teen or eighteen years ago, opposed very 
much to the same people and the same in- 
fluences, and likely to be landed in a very 
similar disaster. What are you aiming 
at? You are aiming at preventing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from con- 
tinuing in a course which he has not the 
merit of originating. I cannot give him the 
credit for the least originality. Nor can 
he be accused of precipitation. He is only 
going in the path which every Government 
must follow, whether it be called Whig or 
Tory. Is it for the advantage of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that they should place 
[Second Night. 
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themselves in this position? If you suc-| press? I am sorry to say it is nota ques- 


cecd by a majority in overturning the Go- 
vernment and coming in yourselves you 
must instantly adopt the very policy which 
you are opposing in opposition. There is 
no alternative. The principle rooted in 
the public mind of England is to remove 
those barriers which impede the progress 
of commerce and manufacture, so as to 
give the chance of employment for a grow- 
ing and an increasing population. You 
yourselves have the greatest interest in 
promoting that policy, and in nothing more 
than the repeal of the paper duty, by which 
you offer the advantage of employment to 


a class superior to those affected by any | 


other article subject to the Excise duty, 
for bear in mind that there is no article 
which gives employment to the same edu- 
cated class of men as paper. If I were a 
young man, just fresh from college, with 
nothing in the world but a good education, 
there is nothing I should look for with so 
much interest as making perfectly free 
the press of this country, by removing all 
the taxes which tend to render dear and 
scarce literary productions. What should 
1 want? I should want employment for 
my pen. Is it not an advantage to rising 
educated young men that more editors, 
more contributors, more shorthand writers 
should be required? [‘ Oh, oh!’’] Do 
not treat this as a light matter. I am 
not going to offer a menace to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. I am the last man who 
would hope to influence them through 
their fears. But do not shut your eyes to 
the fact, and let it be an elemeut in the 
calculation of success in the course you are 
pursuing—do not shut your eyes to the 
fact, that all the cheap and rising and 
growing literature of the country is in fa- 
vour of the removal of this duty. You 
have nearly 300,000 daily papers at a 
penny issuing from the press, and almost 
every one of them is advocating the remo- 
val of these duties. Fortunately, their in- 
terest is the public interest, and, therefore, 
I am very happy to find them advocating 
the removal of this duty. You have 
70,000 or 80,000 dear papers issuing daily, 


and generally they are silent, or they are | 
trying surreptitiously or openly to prevent | 
But can you | 
doubt, if it comes toa struggle, to a disso- | 
lution, to a change of Government, that | 
these 300,000 papers, with a multitude al- | 


the repeal of this duty. 


most innumerable of weekly papers ata 

penny, will every one be opposed to those 

who are opposed to the emancipation of the 
Mr, Cobden 


tion which can be argued at length upon its 
merits as a fiscal question. The minds of 
hon. Members are straying to other sub- 
jects. This is made a political question. 
I cannot go into the lobbies and I cannot 
stand here without seeing that it is made a 
political question. I ask, then, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, to take that view of it, and 
I say that the course they are pursuing 
cannot possibly lead to a successful issue. 
I have been so little in this [louse of late 
that I do not pretend to enter upon the 
question of the rival strength of parties. 
I may say, honestly, I like to see an Op- 
position which has some principles belong- 
ing to it, which may make it eligible for 
the country to resort to it, if it has oc- 
easion to seek better measures by achange 
of Government. At whose instigation this 
course is being pursued I know not. It 
cannot be that the wise heads of that party 
are the instigators of it. But I tell them 
candidly they cannot give the country the 
bencfit of their services even if they suceecd 
in overthrowing the Government. I can 
see no benefit to them, buta long and pro- 
tracted controversy without any issue— 
controversy such as that we are wasting 
the hours upon at this time of night. I 
say | cannot sec that the course the Oppo- 
sition is pursuing can possibly advantage 
them or injure the Government, and there- 
fore I entreat hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
let this question pass. Let us have this 
Budget settled. Let hon. Gentlemen then 
consider how they can adopt a course of 
policy which can give them the opportunity 
of holding out to the country the prospect 
of better measures than those which the 
present Administration can give, and then 
with their great numbers, if they do come 
into power, they may come in without the 
certainty of being obliged to falsify their 
own principles or to be turned out of office. 
I am not going to trouble the Committee 
at any greater length. I am not suffi- 
| ciently conversant with your recent debates 
to dv so. But I thought it my duty to 
| state my views in this plain mauner, and 
|I sincerely hope hon. Gentlemen opposite 
| will allow this Budget to pass, and allow 
us to proceed with other business of a prac- 
tical character. 

Mr. T. BARING: Sir, I am sure I am 
only expressing the opinion of the Com- 
mittee when I express my own gratification 
at the return of the hon. Gentleman who 
i has just sat down to his place among us, 
| for we always welcome ability, however 
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much we may differ as to the subjects on 
which it is applied. At the same time I 
cannot help thinking that the hon. Gentle- 
man gave strong evidence of the length of 
his absence from this country when he 
deseribed the opposition to the repeal of 
the paper duty as consisting of only a few 
monopolists, and asserted that there was no 
feeling at all on the subject throughout the 
country. Let me tell him that the opinion 
of the country is that, if it be in our power 
to remove any tax, this is not the moment 
for the removal of the paper duty. I be- | 
lieve that if he were to poll the country, 
aye, and this ITouse too, apart from party 
considerations, he would find the almost | 
universal opinion to be that any diminution 
of taxation which the Government can 
afford nay be applied with far more benefit | 
to the national interests, with far greater | 
relief to the consumers, and with a far) 
stronger stimulus to industry, than by the | 
repeal of the paper tax. The hon. Gentle- | 
man professes to be astonished that a party | 
should take its stand on the opposition to a 
repeal of taxation. 1 would agree with | 
him if we were certain that we were able | 
to do without the tax, and that its removal | 
would benefit the people in the greatest | 
degree. But, in the first place, we on this | 
side do not feel quite sure that you can| 
with benefit remove this tax, because we | 
know that, if once removed, it can never | 
be re-imposed. No man is gifted with om- 
niscient sagacity, and if by any misfortune 
there should be an error in the calculation 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—if the revenue should 
fall short or the expenditure exceed his 
Estimate, we know that you cannot revive 
the paper tax. We know also full well 
that there is an elastic tax—the income 
tax—which will be employed to meet any 
deficit. Again, we oppose the immediate 
removal of this tax because there are other 
duties, to the reduction of which the House 
at large, and the right hon. Gentleman 
especially, is pledged—I mean the war 
taxes on those articles which enter into 
the consumption of the people. I recollect 
that the financial reform sketched out by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham a year 
and a half ago comprised the reduction of 
taxation on the consumption of the labour- 
ing classes, the reduction of the duties on 
tea, sugar, and tobacco; but I think he 
made no mention whatever of paper. The 
removal of the paper duty will not stimu- 
latei ndustry nearly so much as the reduc- 
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we receive from other countries. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) made an observa- 
tion in regard to the prohibitive duty on 
the export of rags from France which ought 
not to pass unnoticed. I quite agree with 
him that the French Government acted with 


,the greatest good faith, and we have now 


his own admission that it was with his as- 
sent and approbation, and almost on his 
suggestion, that they refused to make any 
change in regard to that duty. I have 
always thought that our Government might 
have made better terms in that respect, but 


| this is the first time that we have heard, on 
| official authority, that the French Govern- 


ment acted in this matter with the assent 
of our representative who was charged with 


the whole of the negotiations. The hon. 


Gentleman maintains the principle that 
we ought to receive a commodity from 
the country which can produce it most 
cheaply. That is true; but we must re- 
member that on the occasion in question we 
went on the principle of a treaty, and were 
bound accordingly to get as much advan- 
tage for ourselves as we could in return for 
our concessions. The hon. Gentleman says 
he will not appeal to our fears, but he re- 
minds the Committee that there is a branch 
of the press which is continually extending 
throughout the country, and which will 
resent the continuance of the duty, and 
urges us to conciliate them by removing 
it. That is just the argument which we 
have been using against the repeal. We 
object to it, because it will benefit a 
class, and not the community at large. 
I cannot agree with the hon. Gentleman 
that the House ought to accept the Esti- 
mates of revenue and surplus from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer without examina- 
tion or discussion. I hold that it is the 
duty of the House to scrutinize them care- 
fully, and subject them to every test which 
doubt or criticism can suggest. I hope, 
with the hon. Gentleman, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is sure of his sur- 
plus. I am no prophet to tell what will be 
the revenue of the next year. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, may have under- 
estimated some of the items of revenue— 
probably he has under-estimated some of 
the items of expenditure as well, There 
are two items which have sprung up since 
the declaration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. There is the increased interest on 
Exchequer Bills, which has already ied to 
an addition of about £50,000 on the year. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: It is only for six months. 
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Mr. T. BARING: It may be so in the | for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring), the other 
meantime ; but the right hon. Gentleman | is my hon. Friend the Member for Roch- 
must be gifted with second-sight to tell dale (Mr. Cobden). The latter recom- 
what will be the state of the money-market | mends the repeal of the paper duties as a 
at the end of that period. Then there is| measure which is wise, politic, and accept- 
another item of expenditure in the payment | able to the country; the former recom- 
on account of the Stade Dues, which pub-| mends the rejection of that measure as 
lic report fixes at about £200,000. Adding | being neither wise, nor politic, nor accept- 
that to the £25,000 for six months’ in-| able to the people. Under these cireum- 
terest on the Exchequer Bills and it would | stances it is natural to examine into the 
make a deduction of £225,000 out of the} comparative authority of these two hon. 
surplus of £430,000. Similar items of | Gentlemen, and to seek for the sources of 
expenditure are always liable to spring up, | that authority by a recurrence to the advice 
and if we abolish this duty we shall be| which respectively they have given on pre- 
able to meet them only by falling back on} vious occasions. In the hon. Member for 
direct taxation. The noble Lord the Mem- | Rochdale we see the man who, more than 
ber for the City said that he could not! any other, living or dead, contributed to 
understand how we should object to the! the destruction of the Corn Laws; the 
calculations of the Chancellor of the Ex-| man who eloquently advocated the repeal 
chequer without proposing a vote of censure of the Navigation Laws; and the man 
upon them. When I objected to the Budget | who, on every point, in a struggle of 
without moving an Amendment, I did so| twenty years has taken the most active 
because I wished the House to reflect upon | and powerful part in recommending that 
the course it was called on to pursue. I legislation which has not only augmented 
believed that the proposals were unpopular, | the wealth of the country, but done more 
and that representations would be made to | for its Conservative principles than all the 
the Government which would lead them to | measures promoted by hon. Gentlemen op- 
reconsider, and perhaps to modify, their | posite. On the other hand, the hon. Mem- 
scheme. As I anticipated, there is through- | ber for Huntingdon opposed the repeal of 
out the country a feeling that it would not the Corn Laws as a national calamity, be- 
be wise to repeal this tax at the present/ wailed the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
time. I, for one, am anxious that a suffi-| as probably involving the ruin of the coun- 
cient surplus should be maintained to meet | try, and upon every—or nearly every—oc- 
every possible exigency. I do not hold | casion when it has been proposed to amend 
myself at all bound to the proposal of my | ovr commercial laws, and to relax the exist- 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bucks, | ing restrictions of our system, has been 
to make a further reduction of taxation, if | found among the stoutest and most ardent 
this measure be rejected. Any iarther! defenders of those restrictions. I say, 
reduction of taxation must be regulated | then, that upon this occasion also the man 
by existing circumstances, and from day to|who has always heretofore interpreted 
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day there seems to me to be greater un- 
certainty as to the future, and greater 
change in those circumstances which ought 
to guide this House in its financial measures. 
It is, consequently, more and more incum- 
bent upon the Government, on its own re- 
sponsibility, to maintain such a surplus re- 
venue as may guard us from any future 
difficulty, and to preserve at once the faith 
of the country and its influence in the 
world, at a moment when the influence of 
England is becoming more and more im- 
portant. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 


j rightly both the wishes and the interests 
of his country is more likely to give sound 
‘advice than the man who throughout the 
‘whole of his past life has misunderstood 
both the one and the other. The Com- 
mittee, I know, must be wearied with hear- 
| ing the discussion of the paper duties, and 
jit is with an unfeigned reluctance that I 
| present myself to them on the present oc- 
casion. 1 trust, however, that 1 may be 
| allowed to occupy some small portion of 
their time, because, whatever may be said 
| as to others—whatever senses or construc- 
| tions may for others be put upon this dis- 

put upon this dis 








QUER: Sir, the Committee has just heard | cussion—at all events there is one man in 

delivered the opinions of two hon. Gentle-| the House for whom it can bear but one 

men among the most distinguished and able | construction, and that is the person who 

of its Members, and men whose high cha-| now respectfully entreats your attention. 

racters are not less remarkable than their | The hon. Baronet the Member for Radnor- 

abilities; One of them is the hon. Member | shire (Sir John Walsh) made some remarks 
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which will lead me to the point on which I 

wish to address the Committee, for I want | 
to attain, if I can, to a true conception of | 
the position of both parties upon this subj-ct. | 
My hon. Friend declared—and he declared 

with perfect sincerity—that the Opposition 

had no greater desire than to give their | 
support to Her Majesty’s Government. He 

stated that nothing but an absolute neces- | 
sity has brought them on this occasion upon 

the field of battle, and that it was the ex- 

cessive and wilful unreasonableness of the 

Government in making so strange a pro- | 
posal as the repeal of the paper duties | 
which really left to hon, Gentlemen oppo- | 
ite, however pacific might be their in- | 
clinations, no choice whatever, but com- 
pelled them to step in for the purpose of 
restraining us in our rash and furious 
earecr. Ilere, according to him, is the 
secret and explanation of the present party 
conflict. Is that really a fair and a just 
statement ? We have heard a variety of 
opinions expressed in the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who, nevertheless, 
concur in their votes. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) frankly admits that an 
Excise duty is a bad duty, and that he re- 
tains the opinion on that subject which he 
has expressed on previous occasions ; but 
the tendency of the minds of many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite is explained much more 
accurately by the noble Lord the Member | 
for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) who, in a 
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refer to them, that except as to the consti- 
tuents of strong liquors, which by the ne- 
cessary principles of your fiscal system are 
and must continue to be heavily burdened, 
the trade in paper is the one single trade 
within the limits of this country which at 
the present moment is in all its branches 
burdened, and in many of its branehes 
actually proseribed. Every other restriction 
isgone. Every other Excise, one after an- 
other, has been sacrificed. Was that be- 
cause there was a eall for it from the 
people? No such thing. [Mr. Newpe- 
cate: Hear, hear!] I hear a voice 
well known to me—Sepe sinistra cava 
predixit ab ilice corniw. The hon, 


}Member cheers a truth, when he cheers 


the assertion that Excise duties have never 
been removed in obedience to calls from 
the people. I have had the curiosity to 
look back to the case of the glass duties. 
I believe the whole number of petitions for 
the repeal of the glass duties in three 
years, including 1845, the year of the re- 
peal, was one. For the repeal of the brick 
duties there may have been six or eight 
petitions. For the repeal of the soap 
duties there was not a single petition be- 
fore the proposal was made by the Govern- 
ment, and even then the number was very 
insignificant. The paper duty is the only 
Excise duty for the repeal of which there 
has been a constant demand from the coun- 
try, and that demand has been supported 
by many Members of Parliament. Hon. 





very ingenious and candid speech, went | Members of Parliament not belonging ex- 
back to the legislation of 1842 and 1844, | clusively to this side of the House have 
ridiculed the argument of Sir Robert Peel | thought fit to join an association for pro- 
upon the glass duty, and contended that the | moting the repeal of the paper duties. 
present progress of the country neither was | The noble Lord the Member for King’s 
nor could have been owing to free trade | Lynn (Lord Stanley), for whose vote the 
legislation, but was due to a set of causes | country will look with interest to-night, 
entirely different. I have no argument to | and the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
address to the noble Lord. Upon his| Herts (Sir Bulwer Lytton), whose vote upon 
standing ground it appears to me that he | a former occasion was given in the manner 
is entirely unapproachable by us; but I| that we expeeted from what we knew of 
speak in a Parliament where the opinion | him, are members of an association for the 
opposed to his is no longer regarded as/ repeal of the paper duties. The right 
matter of opinion, but as an established | hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks is 
fact, resting on the solid proof of a happy | not himself, as far as 1 know, a member of 
experience, and where we are entitled not | any such association. He has probably 
to argue for, but to argue from, the propo- | acted upon the principle to whieh I liave 
sition that the relaxation of commercial | always adhered, and, without censuring 
restrictions and the liberation of trade are | others, has declined to be a member of any 
the true and wise policy for this country | association outside the doors of this House 
to pursue. Is there anything so strange, | for Parliamentary purposes. But the ob- 
then, in the production by the Government | ject has received the most distinct, conspi- 
of the proposal to repeal the Paper Duties ? | cuous, and emphatic support from the right 
In the first place, it is strictly true, with | hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
exceptions so insignificant that I need not| man voted for the repeal of the paper 
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duties in 1850, when the duty on tea was 
at 2s. 2d. per lb. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman do in 1858? I am afraid I 
cannot approach this part of the subject 
without coming to a point on which I differ 


from my right hon. Friend the President 


of the Board of Trade, because in my opi- 
nion all abstract Resolutions on the subiect 


of tlic extinction of taxes are imprudent | 


and unwise. My right hon. Friend thought 
differently, and he moved a resolution con- 
demning the paper duty, selecting it from 
all other duties, and making no reserva- 
tion in favour of tea. By his Resolution he 
pledged the House to the proposition that 
the paper duty should not be permanently 
maintained, and that distinction was con- 
ferred upon the paper duty alone. There 
was one Gentleman more responsible for 
that Resolution than my right hon. Friend. 
My right hon. Friend moved it asa private 
Member of Parliament ; the right hon. 
Gentleman accepted it as the organ of a 
Government. I confess that, as it appears 
to me, he did an imprudent act in acced- 
ing to that Resolution; but I confess, 
also, that it seems to me that having ac- 
ceded to it he would have done better to 
avoid the temptation which has since been 
put in his path to endeavour to explain it 
away. [‘Oh, oh!”] Why, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman has since told us 
that that was a hesitating Resolution, 
passed in a languid House; and it was, ac- 
cording to him, a Resolution that meant 
that, at some future time or other—pro- 
bably in the days of our children or grand- 
children, but at all events, when the war 
duties upon tea and sugar, as they are 
called—and I will say, a word upon that 
subject by and by—had been disposed of, 
and the income tax was extinguished, then 
forsooth, we might proceed to repeal the 
paper duty. But does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman think that he, as the organ of the 
Government, was right in advising the 
House to give that pledge in the face of 
the country, and does he think that he is 
using weapons which are either safe or 
honourable when the House of Commons is 
encouraged, in order to avoid some mo- 
mentary difficulty or to obtain some mo- 
mentary favour, to hold out promises of 
that kind which are to be explained—I 
repeat the term—which are to be ex- 
plained away in order to mect the pruden- 
tial considerations which the exigencies of 
party may subsequently suggest ? 

The right hon. Gentleman has to-night 
set up a doctrine which as far as I know 
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is enterely new, 'Chese are the main pro- 
portions of the statements he has made. 
In the first place I must say that, differing 
in this respect very much from some hon, 
Gentlemen who have spoken from that side 
of the House, he has stated the issue with 
perfect fairness. IIe made a comparison 
between an Excise and a Customs duty, 
and he said, ‘I admit at once that we 
are not to look to the mere question to 
what extent a reduction is to be effected in 
the price of some article of subsistence, 
but we are to look to the effect of our mea- 

sures upon the general trade, industry, and 
|employment of the country.”’ With re- 
| spect to that I will only say that I entirely 
| agree with the right hon. Gentleman as to 

the principle, but I believe it to be impos- 
sible for any candid man, after any ex- 
| amination, however cursory, of the facts 
of this case, to maintain that the removal 
of some 3d., which is the utmost that 
could be taken off the. duty upon tea, 
would have anything like the effect upon 
the industry of the country, that we must 
in common prudence anticipate from the 
abolition of the duty on paper. What is 
| the effect of a Customs duty? The effect 
| of a Customs duty is by burdening the 
| article to which it applies to limit the con- 
sumption. The effect of an Excise duty 
so far considered is the same, but over 
and above that effect an Excise has a 
serious influence through the medium of 
| its restrictive regulations and the indirect 
cost which it entails, which amounts not 
merely to a burden but, in many in- 
stances, to an absolute prohibition. What 
was it that, in the year 1830, caused Sir 
Henry Parnell to designate this paper duty 
first among those that called for repeal ? 
That was not the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, and every autho- 
rity from that time to this has concurred 
in that judgment. The facts of the case 
as they concern the effect of the paper 
duty are these. You are not simply to 
consider what is the incidence of the duty 
upon the paper that is made in this coun- 
try, so far I grant that there is a certain 
parallelism between that duty and the tea 
duty—what you must consider is, what 
are the trades or branches of trade which 
are positively prevented or extinguished by 
the operation of the paper duty. Were 
this the time for details it would not be 
difficult to state many such trades to the 
House. On a former occasion my noble 
Friend mentioned one instance and I men- 
| tioned another—and they might be greatly 
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multiplied—of a trade in paper, that is to 
say in sheets made of fibrous materials, 
that is actually rendered impossible, or all 
but impossible, in many cases quite im- 
possible, by the operation of the paper 
duty. The right hon. Gentleman, feeling 
the pressure of the argument, resorted to 
a doctrine which I believe to be entirely 
novel, which I grant to be ingenious, and 
which I admit would have been entitled to 
influence our decision if it had been true, 
by true, of course I mean accurate. He 
said that the tea and sugar duties are 
war duties, and that Parliament is under a 
pledge to remove them. ‘* Let us, there- 
fore,” continued the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘let us above and before all things keep 
faith with the nation.”” Now, Sir, I am 
glad to get the issue between us in some 
degree narrowed. If the first part of this 
statement can be proved, I do not contest 
the latter portion of it. I say ‘by all 
means let us keep faith with the nation.” 
But is it true that these are war duties ? 
In what sense are they war duties? Were 
they imposed in time of war? No. Were 
they imposed for the purposes of war ? 
No. When were they imposed? They 
were imposed in time of peace and not for 
purposes of war. [Murmurs of disappro- 
val on the Opposition benches.| I do not 
in the least complain of those murmurs. 
My desire is to convey information, be- 
cause I am sure that hon. Gentlemen, al- 
though they seem to muster as if for a 
party struggle, are really actuated much 
more by a love of truth and a desire to un- 
derstand the facts of the case of a great 
many of which I do not think that they can 
possibly be aware. I want to know what 
is the meaning of a war duty. I do not 
now ask whether this expression has pre- 
vailed as a cant phrase, or has been adopt- 
ed as a convenient one. I do not know 
who is the author of it. I cannot tell 
whether or not it has ever passed my lips. 
Iam not finding fault with the phrase, be- 
cause I can understand that if you treat 
it as a popular designation it is so far true 
that the duties with which tea and sugar 
are now burdened are higher than those 
which were proposed before the Russian 
war. But that does not make them war 
dutics. Is the present income tax a war 
income tax? The present income tax was 
imposed in 1859. Is there, then, any 
pledge connected with the Russian war to 
reduce the income tax? I do not speak 
of any time that is gone by. I speak of 
the tax upon incomes imposed in 1859, and 
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I say that you may, if you choose, popu- 
larly call that a war income tax, because it 
is higher than the income tax as it was 
originally proposed, when we had an ex- 
penditure of £52,000,000 or £53,000,000 
to provide for; but I say that it would be 
ludicrous to call it a war income tax in the 
sense of founding upon that term an en- 
gagement—because that was what was 
done by the right hon. Gentleman—an en- 
gagement to reduce that tax as if it had 
been an income tax laid for the purposes of 
war. If there is no such engagement, the 
whole argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man falls to the ground. What I say of 
the tea and sugar duties is this. In the 
first place, however, I must complain of 
the unfairness which is practised upon this 
subject. Again and again we are told 
how wrong it is—and an endeavour is 
made to delude the public upon this sub- 
ject; again and again the people have 
been told that it is absurd to repeal the 
paper duty instead of repealing the war, 
tea, and sugar duties. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’”] 
The noble Lord the Member for Stafford- 
shire (Lord Robert Cecil) considers that a 
fair statement of the case, does he? Now 
that is exactly the point to which I want to 
bring the Committee. The noble Lord 
says that, instead of repealing the paper 
duty, we ought to repeal the war, tea and 
sugar duties, the repeal of the paper duty 
entailing a loss this year of £600,000, 
and ultimately of £1,250,000, while the 
abolition of the war duties upon tea and 
sugar would cause a loss of £2,500,000. 
[Sir Joun Paxineton: No, no.] The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich denies that statement. I beg leave 
to say that, speaking in round numbers, 
I have stated accurately what would 
have been the cost for the year of repeal- 
ing what are called the war duties upon 
tea and sugar, and I do not think that 
it can be denied that it is grossly un- 
fair to represent the repeal of the paper 
duty to the public as if it prevented the re- 
peal of another duty which would cost more 
than twice the money. [Sir John Pa- 
kington was understood to say that no pro- 
posal had been made for the sacrifice of so 
large an amount of revenue.] I am stating 
that this is the way in which the subject 
has been repeatedly handled in speeches, 
and the way in which it is constantly re- 
presented to the public. I have in my 
hand the last and most authentic instance 
of this unfairness. You say that the people 
are entirely in favour of your policy and you 
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challenge a reference to the people. We| believe, without one syllable being said by 
have had an election within the lastfew days | him as to the lapse of the duty or its re- 
—[interruption]—we have had an election | moval at the expiration of that period. I 
within the last few days, and the issue! myself, who have been so much misquoted 
raised by that election was a very definite | on this question, recognizing the proposi- 
one, because a most respectable, most com- | tion of my right hon. Friend as being ren- 
petent, and well-qualified gentleman made | dered necessary by the increased seale of 
his appeal to the constituents, whose suf-| our peace expenditure and by the special 
frages he solicited entirely upon the ground | demands of that particular time, thanked 
of opposition to the financial measures of | him for the provision which he had made. 
the Government. Here is his address, and |I refer to these matters to show that the 
in it a mode of statement is adopted which | proposal of my right hon. Friend had no 
I have no doubt was suggested from head. | bearing whatever on war duties in any 
quarters. In the most authentic manner, | sense of the word, and that, in point of fact, 
as if he had undergone a regular training | the doctrine of engagement laid down by the 
through a course of these debates, he runs | right hon. Gentleman opposite on the sub- 
through the old points of the surplus, the | ject as being applicable to the tea and sugar 
state of the national finances, and the com- | duties is a pure and perfect figment, not 
fort of the labouring classes, and he then | having a shadow of support. In short, I 
says— | feel I am perfectly right in asserting—and 
“The permanent sacrifice of £1,500,000 of pa-| my right hon. Friend near me ean correct 
per duty seems to be imprudent at present, and the | 9 if [ am wrono—that these duties, when 
consequent maintenance of the war duties upon | ° wa? ° aap g 
tea and sugar—those necessary articles of con- | enacted in 1857, were imposed without any 
snmption in every home—appears unjust.” expectation being held out as to the course 
[Murmurs from the Opposition benches.|| Parliament would take at the expiration 
I merely state, and I confess that I did not ; of three years, for which they were grant- 
expect that there would have been so much |ed. Well, that being so, it became my 
disposition to question that statement, that duty to lay before the House the case as it 
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it is an unfair mode of putting the ease to 
place against the repeal of the paper duty, 
and to declare to be the alternative of that 
repeal, a measure which would cost at 
least twice as much. Now the case of the 
tea and sugar duties to which I return is 


this :—They cannot, properly speaking, be | 


called war duties, inasmuch as they were 
not imposed in time of war or for war pur- 
poses. In the year 1854 the sugar duties 
were increased for the purposes of war, and 
in 1855 the tea duties were increased with 
the same object, and I am quite willing to 


admit that the right hon. Gentleman says | 


truly when he contends that there is a sort 
of general pledge given to the publicthat war 
taxes should be taken off when the cause 
for which they have been levied has ceased 
to exist, and, in point of fact, the increased 
duties which I have just mentioned lapsed 
with the conclusion of the war itself. I 
was, I may add, one of those who differed 
with the Government of my noble Friend 
near me when they first proposed to pro- | 
long these duties for twelvemonths ; but | 
that was not the time when the question | 
was settled. It was in the month of 
August, 1857, that my right hon. Friend | 
the Secretary for the Home Department | 


| had come under: the consideration of the 
| Government as to the respective claims of 
| two very important taxes to remission, the 
| one being the extra, or I may as well term 
it the war duty on tea, the other the duty 
on paper. Now, hon. Members will do me 
the justice to recollect that in discharging 
that duty I did not for one moment pre- 
sume to state that there existed such a 
difference between the merits of these 
separate propositions as to render it im- 
possible for us to accept that one of them 
which might be regarded with the greatest 
favour by the House. There were, how- 
ever, reasons which many persons felt to 
| be very strong for the selection which we 
‘made. We had at the time on hand a 
Treaty of Commerce with France, as well as 
very extensive measure for the abolition 
from our statute book of the remains of 
protective duties. Could there be a more 


| 


appropriate and just accompaniment to our 


proposals for exposing the British manu- 
facture to unlimited competition with the 
foreigner than a simultaneous measure for 
relieving him from the duty on paper, 
which constituted a tax on the export of 
his manufacture? It is, indeed, said by 
some that this is an insignificant burden, 







proposed to re-enact the tea-duties at | but I much doubt whether that is a correct 
1s. 5d. for three years, without the slightest | view to take of the matter; when I bear in 
reference to the purposes of war, and, I; mind that we had a duty levied under the 
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name of an export duty to the extent of 
£100,000 per annum, that Sir Robert 
Peel deemed it desirable to remove it, and 
that its abolition was accepted with grati- 
tude by the trading community. It is more 
difficult to estimate the effect of the paper 
duty on the exports of this country, but I 
am not, I think, far from the mark when 
I say that the paper used in connection 
with our export trade must pay a duty of 
not less than £300,000 or £400,000 a 
year. Now, I put it to the hon. Gentle- 
man who intend to deal with the case on 
the principles of justice—I put it to the 
hon. Member for Radnorshire, who seems to 
imagine that we are actuated in this matter 
by no better motive than to gain the favour 
of a Gentleman who at the same time can 
give no favour in return, inasmuch as the 
hon. Member says he is the most unpopular 
man of a most unpopular section. I put, 
I repeat, to those who are desirous of pro- 
ceeding in this case on the principles of 
justice, whether we are not acting entirely 
in accordance with those principles when 
we say to the British producer, ‘‘ We are 
about to leave you without a single six- 
pence or shred of protection at home, but 
we will relieve you from a tax which presses 
on one of the essential accessories of your 
trade?’ For my ‘own part, I confess I 
was surprised when I heard the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire(Mr. Newdegate) treat 
with ridicule—for it amounted to that, and 
I may observe in passing that it was the 
first time I ever beard him indulge in a 
vein of ridicule in this House—the idea 
that the paper duty could be a tax of the 
smallest importance to the distressed manu- 
facturers and people of Coventry. Why, 
Sir, we have been told, as the results of 
inquiry made on the spot, that a sum of 
£10,000 a year is paid by persons in 
Coventry for one particular purpose—and 
that £10,000 being in the nature of de- 
ductions from profits would probably repre- 
sent a capital of several hundred thousands 
of pounds, and I cannot believe that Par- 
liament will refuse to entertain the claims 
urged on behalf of those gentlemen whom 
we require to meet the French manu- 
facturer, without the slightest advantages 
in the British market, and to whom hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wish us to say, ‘‘ You 
must continue subject to a tax on the ac- 
cessories of your trade, from which your 
competitors are entirely free.” What, I 
would ask, can be more inconsistent or 
absurd to enter into a discussion about 
rags, and to undertake to relieve our own 
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manufacturers from the inequalities of 
foreign legislation, while we require them 
to go into the market unequally weighted, 
not in consequence of foreign but owing 
to burdens imposed at home? These are 
considerations which I must say have had 
great force with both myself and my col- 
leagues in bringing us to the determina- 
tion on the subject of the paper duties at 
which we have arrived. When, however, 
matters reached a certain degree of ma- 
turity, we had other vital and essential 
elements in the question to take into our 
view, 

The House of Commons read last year a 
second time, by a considerable majority, a 
Bill for the repeal of the paper duty. For 
a period of forty years a vote of that kind 
on the part of this House had been ac- 
cepted by the trade and commerce of the 
country as an absolute and final decision. 
In all such cases persons interested in 
trade and industry of the nation have felt 
themselves justified in accepting the as- 
surance which such a vote afforded, and 
upon the faith of it invested their capital 
and pledged their credit. This was done 
last year, in consequence of the conclusion 
at which the House of Commons arrived, 
and 1 now send back to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite the challenge which he 
threw out, and I say to him, ‘* Keep faith 
with the country; keep faith with those 
who have trusted to the vote of last Ses- 
sion, as they have done to a long list of 
similar assurances which in a hundred cases 
we have given them. I will not trouble 
the Committee by going into details upon 
this point ; but I would illustrate by refer- 
ring to facts the statement which I make, 
that a long course of precedents has given 
the public a title to rely upon votes similar 
to that of last year given by this House. 
I hold in my hand a letter written by Mr. 
Grey, a gentleman who is well known to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Black), who is one of the most enter- 
prising men in this country. I do not 
know that he possesses large means ; bu 
about thirty years ago, when such enter- 
prise was much rarer than at present, he 
conceived the ingenious idea of establishing 
& paper as a gratuitous advertising me- 
dium. The undertaking was successful, 
and conferred, I believe, a great benefit 
on the country. Well, this gentleman 
writes to me to say that, trusting to the 
Vote of the House of Commons last year, 
he had at once committed himself to his 
subscribers, and that the consequence had 
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been that there was a considerable dimi- 
nution of his profits ; but they were still 
sufficient to keep the roof over his head 
which, after thirty-four years of indefati- 
gable industry, he was enabled to call his 
own, but such could not continue to be the 
ease unless the paper duty were repealed 
during the present Session. He adds that 
he, perhaps incautiously, trusted to the 
pledge given to the public by the Vote of 
this House of last year ; that he, never- 
theless, kept his word with his subscribers, 
and that the consequence had been to en- 
tail upon him a fearful loss. Now, I put 
it boldly to the Committee whether this 
gentleman was not justified in relying on a 
decision of the House of Commons, which 
for forty years in similar instances has 
been regarded as a pledge not to be de- 
parted from? I say, then, those hon. Mem- 
bers must have formed very singular notions 
with regard both to our duty and our honour 
who could suppose that in the course which 
we have taken we had no better motive 
than to curry favour with any Gentleman 
or set of Gentlemen in this House. 

I do not think it necessary to enter into 
the general merits of the paper duty after 
the arguments which have been used, and 
particularly after the speech of an hon. 
Gentleman with whom I do not often agree, 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) whose close and able reasoning 
there has not been a single attempt on 
the other side to answer. But I cannot 
pass from the subject altogether without 
adverting to one or two things which have 
been said in debate. What said the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the West Riding 
(Sir John Ramsden)? He accused the 
Government of having pursued an unex- 
ampled course with regard to the surplus 
set up, and he actually undertook to in- 
struct and inform the [ouse, and feeling 
that he himself perhaps was chargeable 
with a course somewhat unusual, he anti- 
eipated the charge by saying that the Go- 
vernment had pursued a course never before 
heard of. He contended that in all cases 
where a surplus had before been presented 
it had been actual—a surplus in hand. I 
really do not know how I am to deal with 
a statement like that. The thing the hon. 
Baronet says not only has not been, but 
never can be. It so happens that when 
there is a surplus in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer it is applied 
to fixed purposes under ascertained pro- 
visions of law, and never can be made the 


subject of dealings by this House. [Sir 
The Chancellor of the Exchecuer 
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Joun Ramspen: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Baronet cheers my explanation, though his 
original statement was that any surplus 
hitherto presented by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had always been realized. In 
touching on the question of surplus I must 
not forget that the hon. Baronet does not 
stand alone. The hon. Member for Nor- 
folk (Mr. Bentinck), the hon, Member for 
Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring), and the right 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell), 
have all questioned the existence of that 
surplus exceedingly, yet each and all of 
these Gentlemen voted to take from it, ac- 
cording to the best official Estimate that 
can be framed, £285,000 more than wonld 
be absorbed by the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. And then the hon. Member 
for Huntingdon comes down here and chal- 
lenges me about Exchequer bills and Stade 
dues, and says I shall lose £220,000 by 
Stade dues and £50,000 by Exchequer 
bills. That would make in all £270,000, 
but I should still be £15,000 better off 
than their proposal, if carried, would leave 
me. The hon. Member found fault with 
my calculations ; but it was he, and not I, 
who ventured to predict what the state of 
the money market would be six montlis 
hence. He it was who said, in his desire 
to make good the case which he was urging 
with great ability, that he had caleulated 
the Exchequer bills for twelve months, for- 
getting the provision of law which —— 

Mr. T. BARING: I asked what the 
amount was. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: You computed it at £220,000, 
and you —— 

Mr. T. BARING: I wish to explain. 
I said that as it was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman that the increase on the 
interest of Exchequer bills would not be 
for more than six months, I took that item 
at £25,000, and the payments on account 
of Stade dues I said were fixed by public 
opinion at £200,000. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCIIE- 
QUER: I am very much obliged by the 
explanation. I thought the hon. Member 
said the State dues would be £220,000; 
and, in point of fact, neither he nor we 
had any accurate means of computation, 
not knowing whether the arrangement 
would be completed or not. My hon. 
Friend, I believe, is now of opinion that 
the arrangement will probably be carried 
out. It will require a sum of £155,000 
or £156,000, and that, of course, was one 
of the reasons why we objected to the re- 
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peal of the tea duty, feeling it necesssry | previous year, repealed taxes to the extent 
to keep in hand a sum of £400,000 or, of £10,700,000, and immediately after 
£500,000. Of course, in a country like | this was done the Government which had 








this you cannot possibly foresee every ac- | been guilty of such astonishing profligacy 


eruing charge for the twelve months, and 
you keep a small surplus, not exactly in 
hand, but before you on paper, so as to 
meet contingent charges which may arise. 
The hon. Gentleman is still in a very un- 
easy state about the surplus, and thinks it 
very doubtful whether there will be any 
after all. I must say I do trust that the 
subject of a surplus as it has been handled 
in these debates will not be a precedent 
for future times. To-day it is denied, to- 
morrow it is asserted, the next day it is 
exaggerated, and the following day it is 
denied again. One time we are told the 
surplus will not admit of a remission of 
£15,000 ; next it is endeavoured to force 
upon us the remission of £1,500,000; and 
then the hon. Baronet, the Member for the 
West Riding (Sir John Ramsden), rises in 
its place and thinks it becoming his station 
and position to say that he thinks the es- 
timate of that surplus [Cries of “ Oh, 
oh!’’] On this subject, and in the dis- 
charge of a public duty, I must vindicate 
the privilege of speech. I think it right 
to call to the recollection of the House 
that the hon. Member for the West Riding 
did think it right to state [ Renewed cries 
of **Oh!”’} that the estimate of surplus 
which I have submitted was no better than 
the reckoning of any speculator. If that 
be a misrepresentation, | am ready to listen 
to any explanation. 

Sir JOHN RAMSDEN : I believe, Mr. 
Massey, the words were these: That the 
estimate of surplus was liable to prove as 
fallacious as the scheme of any speculator 
on the Stock Exchange. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: That appears to be precisely the 
sense imputed to the hon, Baronet, and 
which I was in hopes he might have been 
induced to qualify. However, having been 
deceived in that expectation, let me deal 
with another assumption of the hoa. Baro- 
net no less astounding. He said it was 
uvexampled after a deficiency in a particu- 
Jar year to propose the repeal of a tax in 
the next. I need not go very far back to 
produce a remarkable instance, in which, 
I suppose, the conduct of the Government 
of the day will not be much disapproved 
by the hon. Baronet, as he took office with 
them shortly afterwards. In 1857 my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, having 


had a defigiency of £4,000,000 in the | 











was joined by the hon. Baronet. My hon. 
Friend, the Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Ker Seymer), who made this Motion, has 
thought fit to repeat imputations on me 
which I have never noticed in this House. 
As long as the most sordid motives or the 
most questionable proceedings are imputed 
only by anonymous writers of the press, 
or at any rate by those from whom onc has 
no right to expect favour or indulgence, I 
think by far the best course for a Member 
of this House to take is to pass them by 
in utter silence, and to trust to the candour 
of his countrymen, which, I believe, will 
never fail him; and, I must add, to their 
appreciation of his character and his ser- 
vices, be those what they may. But my 
hon. Friend, whom I[ have had the pleasure 
of knowing from boyhood, and my respect 
and regard for whom no political cireum- 
stances can ever in the slighest degree 
affect, has imputed to me that the pro- 
posals which I have made in this House 
are brought forward for some mysterious 
purpose of conciliating the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Birmingham. Now, 
Sir, in the first place with regard to any 
supposed sympathies of mine with the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, I must say that 
if I did sympathize with him I should not 
have the slightest hesitation in avowing it, 
because [ know of nothing in the character 
or in the conduct of the hon. Gentleman 
which need make any man who agrees 
with him afraid to state it. His character 
has, in my opinion, always been marked 
with strict integrity, and his conduct has 
been uniformly straightforward. But, 
when a statement of that kind is made 
against a person like myself, who am not 
at all aware of holding the same opinions 
in polities as the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, I must observe that neither 
my hon. Friend who made it last, nor any 
Gentleman who made it before, has ever 
attempted to support or sustain it by any 
language I have used, or by any senti- 
ments I have expressed. I certainly do 
sympathize with the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Birmingham, in regard to 
the whole course of that commercial legis- 
lation which has conferred such immense 
boons and blessings on the country, and 
of which he has been one of the most dis- 
tinguished champions, And I regret to find 
that that policy still has many opponents 
[Second Night. 
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in this House, who, though unable to pre- | 
vent it from taking effect in the main, are 
apparently glad to find any opportunity of | 
crippling it, or of covering it with discredit. | 
I should not be doing justice to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham if I 
attempted to describe my own opinions | 
with respect to matters of finance by mix- | 
ing them up with his, of which I have no | 
knowledge other than that which every 
Member in this House possesses in common | 
with myself. But if my hon. Friend the | 
Member for Dorsetshire wishes to make | 
any imputation on my opinion, such as | 
I can explain, I am willing to give him an 
explanation. 
a meaning, which I am obliged to conjec- | 
ture, as he has been content to make use 
of vague and shadowy language. He} 
means, perhaps, that I am one of those 


who entertain the concealed and covert in- | 


tention of changing the system of taxation | 
of this country—shifiing the burden from | 
commodities to property, and effecting | 
thereby a considerable alteration in the | 
relative position of classes. If such be 
the belief of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
have no doubt that the proposal we now 
make for the repeal of the paper duty is | 
regarded as the insidious beginning of a 
serious innovation, fraught with danger to | 
the country. It might, perhaps, be enough | 
for me to say that not one syllable had 
been adduced from any speech of mine to 
sustain that belief. Whether such be the 
desire of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
I know not, but it is not mine. [ Jnter- 
ruption.] I am sure that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will permit me to state in a few 
words the view I take of the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government. We are not 
now at the beginning, but at the accom- 
plishment and consummation of a great 
series of legislative changes. We are not 
introducing novel principles, but working 
up the residue of great and beneficent 
operations introduced by great men, whose 
names will ever live in the grateful memory 
of the country, and who advanced them 
up to a certain point and then handed them 
over to us, simply and in all humility, but, 
likewise, in all fidelity to complete. I con- 
fess that, in my opinion, the days of what 
are called by their friends comprehensive, 
and by their enemies ambitious Budgets 
are gone by. They began in 1842 and 
1845 with Sir Robert Peel, who had a 
great work to do, and who set about in the 
spirit of a workman equal to his business. 
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was the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
; hamshire, who, in 1852, quite justifiable in 
his own point of view, though I did not 
‘concur with him, produced an extensive 
and comprehensive new financial plan. In 
| 1853 I was myself responsible for a plan 
‘of the same kind, and again last year, tak- 
| ing the opportunity presented by the Treaty 
| with France, we introduced a measure 
| which, i in our view, went to complete the 
whole of that series of changes which had 
| been initiated, though not entirely, in mo- 
| dern times by Sir Robert Peel. T herefore, 
'it is not the commencement, but the con- 
clusion of our commercial legislation that 
we are now proposing, and, viewed as the 
conclusion, | put fearlessly to the House 
the proposal for the repeal of the paper 
| duty, as being one as well and as firmly 
‘founded in all the sound principles of fi- 
nance and of industrial economy as any 
proposal that, during the course of the last 
twenty years, was ever submitted and met 
'the approval of Parliament. I heard with 
| deep regret last night the speech of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
Sir Robert Peel), though not, indeed, with 
the same regret as I heard some other re- 
marks made by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Sir John Rams- 
den). I hope that the hon. Member for 
the West Riding will express his regret, 
before the conclusion of the debate, for 
having, with or without premeditation, 
spoken of the American Government as a 
great Republican bubble. [A ery of 
‘‘Hear.”] I am sorry to hear that phrase 
cheered by a single Member, and had 
hoped that was the first and last time we 
should hear any Member allude in a jecr- 
ing way to the tremendous calamity which 
threatens to fall upon a great country; but 
I do not believe that the hon. Member for 
the West Riding had any intention to speak 
in such a spirit. With regard to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, I can- 
not express the regret with which I heard 
it stated by him that this measure is one 
which appears to aim at some extensive 
substitution of direct for indirect taxation, 
and is not a measure of free trade. The 
recollection of the long years during which 
I, as well as others, had the privilege to 
sit by the side of one in whose memory 
the hon. Baronet is entitled to feel the 
deepest interest, led me to a different con- 
clusion, and I think it would greatly puz- 
zle the hon. Baronet to draw a distine- 
tion in principle between this last Ex- 





The next offender—if offence there be— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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remove and those other Excise duties, not 
one whit more objectionable in principle or 
more oppressive in practice, which his ho- 
noured father was the instrument of repeal- 
ing. I certainly had hoped that in the 
work of removing this description of legis- 


that year? It was the year when wo were 
returning to a peace establishment from the 
great expenditure of the Crimean war. I 
repeat the challenge I made to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to show in a year 
of peace a case in which any Finance Mi- 





lation from the statute book we might have | nister has closed the year with such a de- 
had the advantage of the hon. Baronet’s | ficiency, and has proposed to remit taxa- 
assistance; but, if not, we must still ap-| tion on the face of a surplus so purely 
peal to the convictions and experience of | speculative as the present. Grave charges 
this House, and until I see the contrary I | have been brought against me. The right 
never will believe that this House, after | hon. Gentleman has seen fit to renew the 
the eleventh hour, will withdraw the last } observations which in an early part of the 
hand from the work it has hitherto carried |} evening were made by the noble Lord the 
through with firmness and courage ; and, | Member for the City of London. At that 
on the present oceasion, I anticipate a de- | time I rose and offered an explanation of 
cision which, while it will be faithful to the | the remarks to which the right hon. Gen- 
spirit of the former acts of the Legislature, | tleman has referred. If I might be al- 





will also be provident of the future and | 
permanent interests of the country. 

Sm JOHN RAMSDEN : I rise to ex- 
plain, though it is with the greatest re- 
luctance that I feel obliged to throw my- 
self for a single moment on the indulgence 
of the Committee. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has commented in somewhat severe 
terms on the observations I ventured to 
utter. He said that I stated that previous 
surpluses had been actually in hand, but 
he omitted to add some important words, 
on which the whole meaning depended. I 
said that formerly the surplus had been 
cither actually in hand, or in some other 
form equally tangible and secure. I put 
it to the sense of the Committee what is 
the plain meaning of those words? I did 
not speak in childlike ignorance, as the 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think, of 
the arrangements by which the surplus in 
hand is devoted to certain purposes ; but 
I meant to convey this meaning, that it is | 
not justifiable to repeal permanent and safe 
taxation, except on the faith of a surplus 
which the experience of the previous year 
has shown that we can depend on. I went 
on to say that it was unpreeedented for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to close the 
year with a deficit of more than £2,500,000, 
and then to propose to remit taxation on 
the faith of a surplus purely founded on 
speculative calculations. The right hon. 
Gentleman takes exception to that, and 
quotes against me the case of the Budget 
of the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Home Secretary in 1857. If I was speak- 
ing of any one for whom I had a less un- 
feigned respect than I have for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer I should say that 
to adduce that example is trifling with the 
sense of the Committee. For what was | 








lowed to form an opinion of the sentiments 
of the Committee, from the manner in 
which they received my explanation, I be- 
lieve it was perfectly satisfactory. The 
explanation which the right hon. -Gentle- 
man asks has, therefore, already been 
made, and has been thoroughly accepted ; 
and I now leave it to the fairness of the 
Committee to judge between the right hon. 
Gentleman and myself. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I am 
glad the hon. Baronet opposite has not 
complied with the suggestion of the right 


} hon. Gentleman that he should express re- 


gret for one of the best and most effective 
speeches | bave ever heard. At this late 
hour I will not interfere between the House 
and thedivision. I will, however, ciaim their 
attention for a few moments, as I believe I 
am almost the only Member of the House 
who has not yet spoken on the Budget. 
My reason for now rising is that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the course of his speech, put a 
question which I think it is in my power 
to answer. The rigl.t hon, Gentleman com- 
plained that the present duties on tea 
and sugar had been described as ‘* War 
Duties,’’ and he asked who was the author 
of the phrase. To that question, I be- 
lieve, lean give an answer. In 1857, in 
one of our debates, one of the speakers 
said, ‘‘ It is almost matter of good faith, 
that when next remissions of taxation were 
made, the duties on tea and sugar, which 
were, in fact, war duties, should be re- 
duced.’” The speaker added that there 
could be no greater claim for a reduction 
of taxation than on those articles which 
entered so largely into the consumption of 
the people. Who spoke these words? The 
noble Lord the present Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs. Therefore, the author 
of the phrase ** War Duties,”’ as applied 
to the duties on tea and sugar, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman complains, was 
the noble Lord his colleague, to whom | 
refer him. I confess I have heard with 
extreme surprise any reference to the Flint- 
shire election. The right hon. Gentleman 
took part in that election, and also in the 
same election two years ago. If there ia 
a man in this House from whom I did not 
expect to hear any reference to the Flint- 
shire clection it is the right hon. Gentle- 
mao. Iclaim the right to say that 1 have 
listened to these debates from first to last, 
and have heard nothing to affect the opi- 
nion I entertain, and which the great ma- 
jority in this House and the country also 
hold with me, that this Budget is open to 
three fatal objections. The first is that 
the arrangement is one that is financially 
unwise. The second is that the Budget is 
no better than a party maneuvre, and has 
been arranged with a view to the interests 
of party, and not of the country. Lastly, 
I am of opinion that this Budget does in- 
volve unnecessary offence, if not insult, to 
the House of Lords. The House of Lords, 
however, I have no doubt will treat that 
offence with the contempt it deserves. I 
maintain that the louse of Lords has never 
objected to repeal the paper duties. They 
only objected to reduce the resources of the 
country. If hon. Members will refer to 
the speech of the Earl of Derby they will 
find in it a distinct statement that he 
agrees in thinking that the paper duty is 
an objectionable impost, that its main- 
tenance is a mere matter of time, and 
that whenever the state of the finances 
renders it desirable he is prepared to sup- 
port the total repeal of the paper duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) as 
being unable to resist the temptation of 
explaining away the part he had taken in 
1858. But the part taken by my right 
hon. Friend requires no explanation. He 
held the same language then that the Earl 
of Derby held last year. We were parties 
to a Resolution, and we thereby acknow- 
ledged that it was right to repeal the paper 
duty whenever the financial state of the 
country would permit. When the right 
hon. Gentleman imputes to us that we are 
inconsistent in proposing to repeal the tea 
duties, whereby we reduce the revenue by 
£200,000 more than he proposed, my an- 
swer is to be found in an extract from an- 
other specch by the noble Lord (Lord Jolin 
Sir John Pakington 
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Russell). He was then an independent 
Member of the Opposition. Iu 1857 the 
noble Lord said he was sure that a reduc- 
tion of the duty on tea to 1s. per lb. would 
be followed by an increased consumption 
that would soon bring up the revenue to 
ils former amount. This is an answer to 
the charge of inconsistency. The—[Lord 
Joun Russet: I never said the revenue 
would be made up in one year.] No; but 
I adopt the language of the noble Lord, 
and say that the duty in a few years will 
be entirely made up. I think that the Go- 
vernment ought to have considered the in- 
terests of the country, and not the in- 
terests of party; and, had they done so, 
they would have repealed the duties which, 
in time of war, were put on the comforts 
of the people instead of repealing the duty 
on an article which contributes to comforts 
of the masses in only a very slight degree. 
For those reasons I cannot concur in the 
proposition of the Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I ean- 
not begin the very few words which I shall 
feel it my duty to submit to the House on 
the present Motion without expressing the 
satisfaction I feel, and which | am sure is 
participated in by all present, at seeing 
again within these walls my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rochdale, returned after 
rendering those valuable services which he 
has performed for his country, and restored 
to that health which I am sure even those 
who differ from him in polities are happy 
to see him enjoying. Now, Sir, the hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) has 
asked me a question which he has repeated 
now for the second time, and I presume it 
will be a question put every fortnight till 
the end of the Session. I am happy, how- 
ever, to be able to answer that question 
in the same words in which I answered it 
before. The hon. Member asks me whe- 
ther there is anything in the present state 
of Affairs on the continent of America 
which induces me to think it will be neces- 
sary to apply to this Ilouse to increase our 
armaments either by land or sea. I stated 
to the hon. Gentleman that I saw nothing 
in the events now taking place in the 
United States which was likely to lead to 
those consequences. The hon. Member 
asks me again whether those events in 
America are likely matcrially to affect the 
Customs’ and Excise duties of this country. 
The best answer which I can give him on 
this point is to state the fact that during 
the eight weeks ending last Saturday the 
produce of the Customs and Excise and 
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—was £500,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding period before those occurrences. 
Judging, therefore, of the future from the 
past, I do not think we have need to be 
under any anxiety on the subject. Passing 
from that topic, I must observe that the 
state in which the House is this evening is 
certainly a remarkable contrast to that 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber fur Buckinghamshire stated to have 
been its condition on the occasion when 
the Vote on the Paper Duty was before 
taken. This certainly is not a languid 
House; nor is the vote likely to be a 
sleepy vote. We are told that hon. Mem- 
bers have come down to give freely, and 
without reference to party considerations, 
those votes which on mature reflection in 
their study they may be led to give on the 
repeal of the paper duty. Why, Sir, I 
dare say that is the case. At all events, 
the vote of this night will be one remark- 
able for the manner in which different con- 
flicting opinions have, without any party 
object whatever, been brought to concur 
in a single vote. Weare going to have 
a vote against the repeal of the paper 
duty by those who on former occasions 
voted against that repeal, and by those 
who decidedly and enthusiastically voted 
for it. We are going to have the same 
vote given by those who denied the exis- 
tence of a surplus, and by those who ex- 
hibited a wish to diminish the surplus which 
my right hon. Friend proposed as the re- 
sult of the financial year. Weare going to 
have the same vote given by those who 
advocated a repeal or remission of the duty 
on tea, by those who on former occasions 
demanded a reduction of the Excise duties, 
and by those who supported a repeal of 
the income tax. We are going to have 
the same vote given by Free-traders and 
Protectionists. We are going to see every 
variety of opinion merge into one common 
vote, and we are told that this is not a 
party vote. We are told by the right hon. 
Baronet who has just spoken, and who has 
just censured what he calls a party maneu- 
vere, that there is nothing of party in this 
vote. Indeed, on the contrary, we are 
assured by many of the hon. Members who 
have spoken in this debate that there is 
nothing which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have at heart so much as to maintain and 
support the existing Government. Well,Sir, 
at last we shall come to an end of this long 
debate ; and if we wanted any authority 
for the opinion that this debate has lasted 
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an unusual time, it is afforded us by the 
first sentence of the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, who stated that he believed 
he was almost the only Member of the 
House who had not spoken on this discus- 
sion. Therefore, Sir, I may be excused 
for saying that this has been a long de- 
bate, and that hon. Gentlemen have had a 
full opportunity of making up those inde- 
pendent opinions and uniting them in one 
harmonious whole which are to characterize 
the division to-night. But I hope that, 
in spite of this fortuitous concurrence of 
discordant atoms in one united vote, hon. 
Members will remember that we are de- 
ciding a most important question of finan- 
cial regulation; that they will bear in mind 
all those arguments have been refuted by 
those who have spoken on this side of 
the House, and will not be led away by 
the conflicting, and, 1 may say, by the 
unfounded arguments of those who have 
spoken against the proposition of the 
Government. Almost every one has con- 
curred that the paper duty is vicious and 
hurtful in itself and vexatious in its collec- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House have argued, and confirmed 
that argument by their votes, that this tax 
ought to be repealed on the earliest oc- 
casion on which the finances of the coun- 
try will allow of its repeal. It has been 
proved and admitted that the tax is one 
which not only imposes a burden on the 
industrial exertions of the country, but is 
promotive of impediments to any fresh ope- 
rations in the particular branch of trade on 
which it is levied. My right hon. Friend 
has reminded the House that this is the 
last remnant of an objectionable system of 
Excise duties; that we are not inaugurat- 
ing any new system of finance, but only 
completing a system which has been sane- 
tioned by many of the most competent 
authorities in former times as well as at 
the present in all that relates to the com- 
mercial transactions of the country. I do, 
therefore, hope that no extraneous matter 
—no question of party, independent of the 
matter at issue—will affect the votes on 
the division which is about to take place. 
Relying on the assurance which has been 
given, that hon. Gentlemen are going to 
vote free from all party considerations, 
and on a full and mature consideration 
of the merits of the case—and believing 
and being convinced that the merits of the 
case are clear as the sun at noon day— 
I confidently look to the result of the di- 
vision which is to decide the question on 
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which we are now avout to pronounce our 


opinion. 


Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 4, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 296 ; 
Noes 281: Majority 15. 
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CotoneL FRENCH said, that he wished 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
the statement made by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; that state- 
ment he considered prejudicial to the 
honour and independence of the Irish Mem- 
bers of the House. The noble Lord, he 
understood, stated that a deputation of 
Irish Members had applied for an inter- 
view with the noble Lord the Prime Mi- 
nister, on the subject of the Galway con- 
tract. On the part of all the Irish Mem- 
bers with whom he had spoken, he declared 
that there was uo foundation for this state- 
ment. They had never thought of asking 
an interview with the noble Lord; and, 
under the circumstances, he did not be- 
lieve that any Irish Members would have 
attended such an interview. A certain in- 
dividual, not representing the Irish Mem- 
bers, did have a conversation with the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government; 
he (Colonel French) had asked him whether 
he had made any statement to the noble 
Lord that might compromise the honour 
and independence of the Irish Members, 
and he (Colonel French) was authorized to 
state that the report was wholly destitute 
of foundation. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Perhaps 
Sir, the Committee will allow me to answer 
the statement of the hon. Member instead 
of my noble Friend, as what the hon. Gen- 
tleman has said is founded on a communi- 
cation made te me. My noble Friend did 
not state that any proposal for a deputa- 
tion had been authorized by the Irish Mem- 
bers. What passed I will state exactly as 
- it occurred. There is no use in concealing 
names. Father—that is Mr.—Daly came 
to me on Saturday, and urged many reasons 
why the decision of the Government with 
regard to the Galway contract should be 


rescinded. I stated to Mr. Daly that 1 did | 


not consider him authorized to represent 
anybody, and declined to euter into any 
discussion with him about the contract, as 
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I did not consider him the ambassador of 
the Irish Members in general, or of the 
Galway Company in particular. I said it 
was a public question ; that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Gregory) had given 
notice of a Motion on the subject, and that 
the question must be discussed publicly in 
the House of Commons, not privately in 
my room. Mr. Daly said, if I would not 
discuss it with him, would I do so with a 
deputation of Irish Members? I said I 
did not see that it was a matter between 
me and the Irish Members, but between 
the Government and the Galway Company; 
nor did I see what the Irish Members had 
to do with it more than to take part in the 
discussion that must follow on the Motion. 
Mr. Daly said I was mistaken, because 
the Irish Members must take some action 
on the subject. I said ** Yes, that action 
will be on the diseussion.”’ Well, Mr. 
Daly said, ‘‘ That won’t exactly do; I 
wish to bring a deputation of Irish Mem- 
bers to you on Monday.”’ But Monday I 
told him was the day appointed for the 
Budget, and the Galway contract is a dif- 
ferent question. I said, ‘* There is no 
discussion on Monday about the Galway 
contract. Thereis no reason why I should 
receive a deputation on that day, and, 
moreover, if | were to receive a deputa- 
tion, I know already everything they could 
say to me, and I can only tell them what 
I tell you— namely, that it is a public 
question to be discussed in the House of 
Commons, and not in a private room in 
my house.’ ‘* Well, but,” said Mr. Daly, 
‘*IT am anxious that you should see them 
on Monday, because they must take action 
on the subject, and that action must be 
taken on the Monday evening.” ‘* Oh,” 
said I, *‘ I now understand you; and when 
it is put to me in that way I must, with 
all deference and respect for the Irish Mem- 
bers, entirely decline seeing any of them.” 
So the matter ended, and that is what I 
stated to my noble Friend as well as to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I do not know what authority 
Mr. Daly had for anything which he said, 
or for his undertaking to bring me a depu- 
tation of Irish Members. My noble Friend 
did not say that he was authorized, and it 
is for Mr. Daly and the Irish Members to 
settle this point between them. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that no one 
had a right to go to the noble Lord and 
act in his name, or in that, he believed, of 
avy other Irish Member. However much 
he might condemn the conduct of the Go- 
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vernment in reference to the Galway con- 
tract, he would have equally opposed the 
financial measures of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if the contract had been con- 
tinued. He opposed those measures be- 
cause he had no confidence, and his con- 
stituents had no confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Remaining Clauses and the Schedules 
were then agreed to. 

IIouse resumed; Bill reported, as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half-after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 31, 1861. 


Minures,] Pustic Bris.—2* Government of the 
Navy. 
3* Leases, &c. by Incumbents Restriction ; Com- 
bination of Parishes Dissolution (Scotland). 


MONEY POWERS IN RAILWAY ACTS,— 
STANDING ORDER No. 185, 


Lorpv REDESVDALE moved, That the 
Standing Order No, elxxxv. (formerly 223) 
be considered, in order to its being amended 
in the following manner, after paragraph 
2, to insert :— 

“3. That no Provision authorizing any Com- 
pany to raise Money or to subscribe towards or to 
guarantee any Money in the Undertaking of an- 
other Company, shall be introduced into any Bill 
which is not brought in by the Company thereby 
authorized to raise Money or to subscribe or to 
guarantee.” 


The noble Lord said the Amendment had 
become necessary from a practice that had 
sprung up of Companies bringing in Bills 
in which powers were taken for other com- 
panies to contribute money or to gua- 
rantee money; so that a person looking 
at the especial Act of Parliament govern- 
ing a particular Company was not enabled 
to ascertain what was the real extent of the 
company’s liabilities. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that the effect of adopting this as a 
Standing Order would be to require Rail- 
way Companies to bring in a Bill whenever 
they proposed to subscribe towards any 
small branch promoted by a local Company, 
as well as the new Company applying for 
Parliamentary powers to construct it. He 
thought it unwise, where a line was for the 
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benefit of the community, to impose un- 
unecessary difficulties or restrictions on the 
parties promoting it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that although 
the authority of the noble Lord the Chair- 
man of Committees was of great weight, 
yet he thought there was much reason in 
what had been stated by the noble Mar- 
quess as to the danger of increasing the 
Parliamentary expenses of railways. That 
was very undesirable, It was, besides, un- 
advisable to multiply Standing Orders 
which did not agree with those of the 
other House of Parliament. Perhaps the 
better course would be to postpone this 
matter with a view to its being more fully 
considered, 

Lorp REDESDALE stated that the 
terms of the Resolution had been commu- 
nicated to the Chairman of tho Committee 
on Standing Orders of the House of Com- 
mons, and had been approved. It was not 
intended that the Standing Order should 
apply to Bills before Parliament this Ses- 
sion. He had no objection to postpone it. 

Motion postponed. 


SALMON FISHERIES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY rose to 
call the Attention of the House to the Re- 
port and Recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners upon the Salmon Fisheries of Eng- 
land and Wales, Upon one occasion the 
late Sir Robert Peel was said to have de- 
clared that he never knew a Session which 
could not boast of a Salmon Fisheries Bill, 
and it appeared that the present Session 
was to be no exception to the rule, because 
their Lordships were not only to be called 
upon to consider the provisions of a Salmon 
Bill, but they had upon their table a 
copious volume in the shape of a Report 
and recommendations of a Royal Commis- 
sion issued to inspect the salmon fisheries 
of England and Wales, and to inquire into 
the causes of the diminution in the number 
of fish caught. He had spent many plea- 
sant hours of his life in salmon fishing, 
and he was, therefore, not likely to pick 
holes in any recommendations that might 
be made for the preservation of that parti- 
cular fish, but, on the contrary, was most 
anxious to encourage by all fair means its 
preservation and increase. At the same 
time, however, he could not put aside al- 
together the prejudices with respect to 
the liberty of the subject and the rights 
of private property, which they had all 
been taught to reverence and maintain: 
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but he must say he thought the Royal 
Commissioners, in the exercise of their 
duty, which they seemed to have carried 
out with zeal and ability, and which had 
resulted in an excellent Report containing 
good advice, had been carried away by 
overmuch zeal, and had conducted their in- 
quiries upon the principle that a salmon 
was almost the first animal in creation, 
Parodying the old lines they might have 
finished their report by saying — 
“ When a salmon’s in the case 
All other things, of course, give place.” 

Misled by exaggerated evidence as to the 
miraculous quantity of salmon that former- 
ly existed, they had been brought to the 
conclusion that the same wonderful quan- 
tity might be restored by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He could not persuade himself that 
there ever existed the enormous quantities 
of salmon which were described in old 
charters, or that, supposing there were, we 
should ever see anything of the same kind 
again. The Commissioners laid stress 
upon certain old documents, which said 
that apprentices should not be fed upon 
salmon oftener than twice a week. He 
knew that such parchments existed in 
Salisbury and other places at the heads of 
rivers, but we did not find them at the 
mouths of rivers. The natural inference 
was that the unfortunate apprentices con- 
cerned were crammed with black or foul 
fish, which were found in great quantities at 
the heads of rivers, and which were unfit 
for human food. We ail knew the exag- 
gerations of old men—laudatores temporis 
acti. Every old fisherman believed that 
salmon were formerly twice as Jarge and 
twice as numerous as now; but, as far as 
his own experience was concerned, he could 
not say that he saw much difference in the 
‘‘take” of fish. In 1856 there were more 
fish caught in some of the rivers in the 
south of England than had been taken for 
twenty or thirty years before; and although 
some reasons might be given for a general 
diminution in the breed of salmon, yet tlic 
variations from year to year were as unac- 
countable as those in the number of wood- 
cocks. There were several points on which 
he agreed with the Commissioners, and 
with respect to which he would offer no 
opposition to their recommendations, For 
example, he had no doubt that the removal 
of obstacles at the mouths of rivers was 
very desirable, inasmuch as it would allow 
the fish to reach the spawning beds in the 
upper water. He thought, also, that there 
should be a regular close time, to be ob- 
The Earl of Malmesbury 
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served most strictly during the breeding 
season, when the fish were really not fit to 
be eaten. A penalty should be attached 
to the sale of roe, provision should be made 
by which the fish should be allowed to at- 
tain a proper size before they were taken ; 
and a stop should be put to the exportation 
of fish out of season, which could be done 
most effectually by an arrangement with 
the French Government. Such measures 
for preserving and increasing the breed of 
salmon might be easily put in execution 
without any infringement upon the rights 
of private property or upon the liberty of 
the subject, and he thought they were all 
that it would be wise or necessary to adopt. 
Other recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners—recommendations which were em- 
bodied in a Bill now before the other House 
—were, if not impossible, at least impolitic, 
and, he believed, impracticable. It was 
actually proposed that the whole of Eng- 
land, land as well as water, sheuld be 
put under the paternal protection, as far 
as salmon were concerned, of the Home 
Office; that there should be a Central 
Board established to govern all fisheries ; 
that local boards should act as the lieu- 
tenants of the Central Board. So com- 
plicated was the machinery for earrying 
out the supervision of the Board that he 
could almost imagine himself reading a 
new Reform Bill. All fisheries were to 
be valued, and rates levied upon them to 
defray the expenses of general superin- 
tendence and of constabulary for the pro- 
tection of the fish ; the water-bailiffs were 
to be empowered, whenever they pleased, 
to walk over the private property adjacent 
to rivers without let or hindrance. The 
last proposal pointed to an interference with 
the rights of private property which would 
be fatal to the peace of any rural commu- 
nity. In many cases the fishery belonged 
to one man, and the banks of the river to 
another, so that the landowner would be 
trespassed upon for the benefit of the 
fishery proprietor. If a man possessed 
both fishery and land, he surely might 
proteet his own fish; if the water only 
belonged to him, he could protect it by 
going up and down the river in a boat. At 
present no person could land or net, or 
angle without the permission of the owner 
of the banks, and, therefore, it was pro- 
posed to give to other parties a power 
which even the proprietors of fisheries 
themselves did not possess. It was re- 
commended, moreover, that all streams 
which were led from large rivers for pur- 
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poses of irrigation, should be stopped at 
their entrances by gratings, with a view to 
prevent the passage of fish. To do that 
would sometimes be equivalent to the stop- 
page of the whole drainage of the country, 
owing to the accumulation of water which 
would take place in consequence. It was 
quite true, he admitted, that the Commis- 
sioners recommended that, in case any da- 
mage was occasioned by such stoppages, 
reasonable compensation should be made ; 
but he could conceive nothing which would 
be likely to create more constant wrang- 
ling than that official gentlemen should at 
this time of the year walk through the 
grass and corn on the banks of rivers with 
the object of carrying that recommendation 
into effect. Their Lordships had no idea, 
in short, of the complicated machinery 
which the proposals made on the subject, 
if carried out, would entail ; and when he 
took up the measure itself, in which those 
proposals were embodied, it appeared to 
him as if the Government had aimed at 
framing a new Reform Bill. It embraced 
a system of double election—that of a 
central as well of local boards—and pro- 
vided for the supervision of the Home 
Office in the case of those bodies. If, he 
might add, the objections which he had 
pointed out were not removed, he felt as- 
sured that annoyances and disputes would 
prevail to such an extent that people would 
say they would rather have no salmon at 
all than be kept in such a continued state 
of turmoil. He trusted, therefore, the 
Government would not try to do too much 
in the matter, and would not, by following 
too strictly the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, embark on a course of im- 
possible legislation, but would rather con- 
sider the advisability of introducing some 
less stringent measure. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not 
lay claim to this special knowledge pos- 
sessed by his noble Friend, and he was one 
of the very few Members in either House 
of Parliament who happened never to have 
sat on a Committee on a Salmon Bill, or 
to have taken part in legislation on the in- 
teresting and vexed question to which the 
noble Earl had just called attention. He 
knew, however, sufficient of the subject to 
be able to form the opinion that there was 
a diminution in the quantity of salmon, 
and in that opinion he was confirmed by 
the Report of the Commissioners. Their 
Lordships would, he might add, be deceived 
by what had fallen from the noble Ear] if 
it should lead them to suppose that the 
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Commissioners had founded the conclusion 
at which they had arrived simply on the 
representations of some old fishermen. The 
increased cost of salmon, the diminished 
rental of rivers, as well as official and 
formal documents, had, in addition, fur- 
nished them with actual proof that both 
in number and in weight salmon had di- 
minished in all the fisheries of the country. 
But, be that as it might, it would be en- 
tirely out of order to discuss the provisions 
of a Bill on the subject which had not yet 
come under their Lordship’s consideration, 
while at the same time he thought it was, 
perhaps, desirable that an opportunity of 
ventilating—to use a vulgar phrase—a 
question of considerable importance should 
be afforded. He would, however, be going 
far beyond his duty if, as a member of the 
Government, he were to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the details of a Bill now under 
the consideration of the other branch of 
the Legislature. He should, therefore, 
content himself with saying that the sub- 
ject was one which required the introdue- 
tion of a Reform Bill, and that the Go- 
vernment, acting on the advice of the Com- 
missioners, had prepared a measure which 
was founded almost entirely on a law now 
in existence in Ireland on the same sub- 
ject, which, he was informed, worked in a 
most satisfactory manner. The subject 
was well worthy the consideration of the 
House, and when the Bill came up to it in 
due course, he trusted its provisions would 
receive careful consideration and revision. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN INDIA, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Marquess or TWEEDDALE: I 
rise to present a Petition to your Lord- 
ships from the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester, in which they express their 
alarm at the prospect of a serious diminu- 
tion in the future supply of cotton to this 
country in consequence of the civil war 
now raging between the Northern and 
Southern States of America, and in order 
that I should not occupy too much of your 
Lordships’ time, I will only read the Prayer 
of the Petition— 


“Your Petitioners, therefore, pray your Right 
Honourable House to adopt such measures as will 
contribute to the development of the agricultural 
and commercial resources of India, and in parti- 
cular to a supply of cotton from that country.” 


The first object they have in view is that 
the sale of land may be made in fee sim- 
ple; the second is the establishment f 
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efficient courts of law; the third is the 
construction of all necessary public works, 
such as roads, railroads, canals, the im- 
provement of the navigation of rivers, and 
particularly the Godavery. In directing 
your Lordship’s attention to the petition 
I have just presented, I must crave your 
indulgence when I make a few observations 
on a subject vitally affecting the interests 
of so large a portion of the manufacturing 
population of this country. To myself it 
is a source of gratification to think that the 
first time I have had the honour of ad- 
dressing your Lordships it should be in 
support of that branch of industry which 
long experience teaches me is the keystone 
to our agricultural prosperity. In common 
with your Lordships, I feel with deep in- 
terest the crisis that now hangs so heavily 
on the heads of the people of the United 
States of America. The two countries 
have been so long and intimately con- 
nected in commercial transactions, that 
what deranges the trade of one must ne- 
cessarily affect the industry of the other. 
It, therefore, does not surprise me that 
the manufacturers of Manchester and Glas- 
gow have taken the alarm at what is oc- 
curring on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Their trade and the bread of hundreds of 
thousands of our manufacturing population 
and their families depend at present on the 
supply of cotton from the Southern States 
of North America. They must naturally 
now look to some other country to supply 
their wants. Your Lordships are aware 
that India has of late become one of the 
chief markets for the disposal of our ma- 
nufactured cotton goods, and by encou- 
ragement such as it has a right to expect, 
I have no doubt that it will soon supply 
our manufacturers with the raw material. 
From time immemorial that country has pro- 
duced cotton sufficient toclothe 2U0,000,000 
of its inhabitants. Now, my Lords, during 
the last thirty years past anxiety has been 
shown by the authorities at home, and by 
the Local Government in India, to meet the 
wishes of the manufacturers of Manchester 
and Glasgow in the improvement of the cot- 
ton wool of India. But the extraordinary 
demand for it has only shown itself during 
the last few years. If your Lordships will 
refer to the blue books containing the 
minutes and proceedings of the Local Go- 
vernment on this subject, you will find that 
the quality of cotton wool sent from India 
has been considerably improved of late 
years, and the quantity imported into this 
country has much increased. No doubt 
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there has been a difference of opinion in 
regard to the cause of the supply not being 
equal to the demand of our manufacturers 
of late. Those who trade in cotton seem 
to think that it is owing to the defective 
state of the land tenure in the Ryotwar 
districts of India, to the bad state of the 
roads which connect the field of produe- 
tion with the port of export, in conse- 
quence of the rivers and their tributaries 
which traverse the cotton fields not having 
had the obstacles which impede navigation 
removed, and particularly in the Godavery, 
to the insecurity of invested property, as 
well as of advances made to the Natives 
for the purposes of cultivation. Before I 
sit down I will revert to these points. 
When I was in India I heard opinions ex- 
pressed very similar to what I have heard 
since my return home. I consequently 
gave every consideration to the subject, 
and after much investigation I recorded 
the same opinion in regard to the principal 
cause of the deficiency of supply from 
India that I entertain now—that unless 
the manufacturers of this country engaged 
in the cotton trade send out agents, who 
are thoroughly acquainted with their wants, 
into the cotton districts of India, with in- 
structions to purchase from the Native cul- 
tivator cotton of the quality, and cleaned 
as they desire to have it, at a remunera- 
tive price to the grower, they need not 
expect to see themselves made independent 
of other countries by the amount of sup- 
ply that would be imported into this coun- 
try from India; and this opinion is cor- 
roborated from what I hear from India in 
the present day, as well as from men in 
whose experience I have confidence, now 
living at home. J am glad to say that 
the Cotton Supply Association have ap- 
pointed a gentleman to carry out these 
views who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the wants of our manufacturers, and who 
will arrive in India before the cotton crop 
is ripe. I feel assured, if your Lordships 
were aware of all the tricking and deception 
that used to take place, and what I am told 
still frequently takes place, with the cotton 
from the timeit leaves the cultivator’shands, 
and gets into the possession of the Native 
chitty and broker, until it is put on board 
of ships, as well as the exorbitant rate of 
interest (from 18 to 40 per cent) that the 
Native cultivator frequently pays for the 
advances made to him by tle soucar, you 
would not be astonished at the course I 
recommend, I firmly believe, that if the 
manufacturers’ agents purchased cotton 
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from the cultivators, and had their own gins 
in the cotton district, it would soon put an 
end to the necessity of the Natives re- 
quiring advances, and would enable them 
gradually to amass capital, as they would 
then receive the full value of their pro- 
duce. They have been so long oppressed 
in the disposal of their produce by the 
Native brokers, &c., that they will require 
for some time to be accustomed to the 
straightforward dealing of a European 
agent to make them forget all their bad ha- 
bits which have been forced on them in the 
disposal of their raw material. And, if 
the same agents themselves would import 
the cotton into England without the inter- 
ference of the Native chitty, a still greater 
profit would be derived. We must re- 
member that the Native weavers always 
offer a market for the indigenous cotton of 
the country, with which they produce cot- 
ton cloth of sufficient quality for the use 
of its inhabitants. The indigenous cotton 
plant is an annual, and in the American 
planters’ estimation whom I consulted, was 
capable of considerable improvement in the 
length and strength of its fibre, so as to 
suit it for the machinery of this country. 
The Bourbon cotton in demand at Man- 
chester for the coarser fabrics is a biennial. 
The Mexican and -New Orleans cotton 
grown in India is of sufficient quality for 
the manufacture of the superior kind of 
cotton goods, but the quantity produced 
there is limited. Unless the Native cul- 
tivator is certain of an annual demand, 
not depending on a good or bad crop in 
the Southern States of America, he will 
neither grow the biennial nor the perennial 
species in sufficient quantity to be a sub- 
stitute for a short supply from ¢hat coun- 
try. He has his land tax to pay punctu- 
ally at two periods of the year; and, 
therefore, he will only grow that species of 
cotton for which he has an annual market. 
Climate is of much greater consequence to 
the Mexican and New Orleans cotton plant 
than the soil in which it is planted ; that 
is to say, that a superior climate with an 
inferior soil will produce a greater quantity 
and better quality of cotton than a superior 
soil with an inferior climate. The South- 
ern States of America, bordering on the 
Gulph of Mexico, between north latitude 
30 and 33 have great advantages over 
other countries in producing the Mexican 
and New Orleans species of cotton ; the 
climate is very humid, causing heavy dews 
and thick fogs at night, which the bright 
sun that prevail in the morning and during 
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the whole day, dispels at the time the plant 
requires moisture most, and brings the bole 
to maturity in a manner that no artificial 
irrigation has been able to effect in India, 
except in small patches of gardens when 
watered with great care by artificial means. 
Artificial irrigation is accompanied by a 
great increase of insects which destroy the 
cotton wool in the pod before it comes to 
maturity. There are several reasons for 
trying to improve the indigenous cotton of 
India, It stands the three mouths of dry 
hot winds that blow over many of the cot- 
ton fields of India which are destruction 
to the exotic species, and as soon as the 
bole is gathered the Native cultivator grubs 
up the plant, prepares the land for another 
crop, sows, reaps, and markets it before 
the year has expired ; and, consequently, 
has two certain crops to dispose of, with 
which he pays his land tax. The great 
defect in Indian cotton when compared 
with the Southern States’ cotton is its 
want of the rich oily substance that is so 
conspicuous when handling it, and which 
may be attributed to the poverty of the 
soil from constant cropping, and the defi- 
ciency of home-made or artificial manure 
for enriching it, as well as the effect of 
hot dry winds. I have heard great an. 
ticipations raised on the effects of the skill 
and enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon in pro- 
ducing cotton in India, and it is alluded to 
by the petitioners, who contrast its ab- 
sence in India as being the cause of Ame- 
rica having hitherto obtained precedence 
over India in the cotton market. Now, 
my Lords, I attribute it to other causes. 
The climate of the cotton fields of the two 
countries is very different. That of the 
Southern States of America is between 
the latitude of 30 and 33 north, which is 
in a comparatively cool climate without the 
tropics ; the cotton-producing country in 
India alluded to here is within the lati- 
tudes of 8 and 24north. According to the 
information obtained from India on autho- 
rity, as well as from other sources, the cii- 
mate of the cotton fields does not appsar 
to be suited to the European constitution, 
and, I feel assured, if an unacclimatrzed 
European who attended the fieldworkers, 
and the other duties he would have to per- 
form, felt the heat of a tropical sun and 
the discomfort of the hot dry winds that 
blow for three months of the year over 
most of the cotton fields, and how little 
prepared he would be to encounter them, 
added to the other inconveniences he would 
have to overcome, which are greater than 
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in other countries, particularly in cultiva-| opinion on this point in contraeting the 
tion of the land, or in the propagation of the | ryotwar system of Madras and Bombay. 
cotton plant in a climate of which he has no; An extract from the proceedings of the 
experience, and the hot sleepless nights he | Board of Revenue, dated the 15th of July, 
would have to endure, I think he would | 1857, No. 2,400, is as follows :— 
find it beyond his powers to undergo such « Paragraph 13. It may not here be out of place 
fatigue, exposed as I have described his | to notice that a general opinion prevails in Eng- 
daily work to be. But if these anticipa- land that the Bombay settlement for thirty years 
tions had been attributed to the enercy | Secures 2 far greater permanence of tenure to the 
: . ° SY | jandholder than the present ryotwary tenure of 
with which Europeans would introduce ca- | \fodras. 
pital into India, which is so much required | —« This is altogether an error, for a Madras ryot 
by purchasing cotton from the Native culti- is able to retain his land in perpetuity without any 
vators, then I should have willingly joined | increase of assessment as long as he continues to 
in all their expectations. For skill in cul- | fulfil his engagements.” 
tivation in a tropical climate I know of! All the ryots had to do in each presidency 
no country which at different periods of | was to pay their land tax punctually, which 
- history has excelled India. I —o | was ordered by pyar sor ger be ~~ 
that my own native country is as far ad-| unvarying, laid on the Jand, and not on the 
vanced in the highest principles of cuitiva- crop. The Bombay Government reserved 
tion as any country I know in the present | to itself power at the end of thirty years to 
day, but when I look to the experience | reconsider the rate of assessment, to raise 
¢ India a ee pom find bed of | * to lower 7eue r- the rise ~ fall 
he principles which guide us well known | of price. ne Madras Government, ac- 
to that country from its earliest days. | cording to the construction they put on the 
I shall now touch lightly on those ques- | ryotwar tenure and land tax of that presi- 
tions to which I have previously alluded. | dency, reserved no such power, as the ryot 
Ms 2 cae eee a me to occupy your | held both in perpetuity. At the — time 
ordships’ time by referring to the revenue | in both presidencies the ryot is only liable 
Pape * aan and ~~ (previous to | cag assessment on the land which he 
6 — ed 1e io sing era where | i in bt eta ee ~ the age, o 
yotwar prevails, and where cotton is prin- | of transferring by gift or by sale, or to 
cipally cultivated for export, as a material | resign to the Government any field of his 
change took place in that year when real | holding, and thus frees himself of his lia- 
Ryotwaree became the revenue system of | bility for paying the assessment on the 
the Madras presidency. In the et 1852, pre Piz. up. The ryot can extend 
under express orders from the Court of | his occupation by taking up fresh land by 
Directors, and with the concurrence of the giving notice to the collector of his inten- 
wg hes “ioe rbyreee ries rm | tion, and by paren. 5 ey? pay sang 
g Or j ed from the Re- | assessment fixed on that piece of land. In 
venue Boards of both presidencics that on | 1858 an order appears to have been sent 
ree a sg ByoaeP cc oe Se ~ i tHe par ta foam from = 
Se be hi ve rx ee ae te F ecre we Ke tate he /ouncl “a 
made by himself on his farm and at his; dras on the same footing as bombay, by 
own cost. And that no interference should | giving the Government power to reconsider 
take place by the revenue officers with the | the rate of assessment of the land tax at 
ryots during thirty years which were the | the end of thirty years. It is a very ob- 
-_ Pre ° 
_— wy = lease. This, in 1852, stood jectionable course of proceeding to allow 
good for Bombay. In Madras the Go- | the Revenue Board to publish a new sys- 
vernment protested against a lease, as the; tem of land tenures in the presidency 
ryots there held their farms in perpetuity | without the sanction of the highest au- 
provided they pay their kist punctually. thority, as it is understood by the Natives 
At the same time they informed the Court that all orders issued by that body emanate 
ré ams that the ryotwaree in the Ma- | with the authorities at home, and conse- 
ras Presidency was considered, not only | quently become permanent. Your Lord- 
as a settlement of the land tenure in per-| ships will naturally ask to what class of 
petuity, but also of the land tax. The land are the fields that the ryots resign to 
minute of consultation of the Madras Go-! Government transferred? The statement 
vernment remained unanswered for seven showing the extent and assessment of cul- 
years. In 1857 the Revenue Board of Ma- tivable lands in the several districts of the 
dras in a public letter expressed a strong | Madras Presidency at the absolute disposal 
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of Government is distinguished under three 
heads. Ist. Cirear Ayacut—namcly, Go- 
vernment land, after deducting Perumboke 
or immemorial waste, and Juams or rent- 
free lands. 2nd. The quantity of this 
land in occupation of ryots is stated to 
be 13,207,602 acres of irrigated and un- 
irrigated land. 3rd. The remaining waste 
or culturable land at the absolute dis- 
posal of Government is 13,554,333 acres; 
and if you select Bellary and Coimbatore, 
which are known to grow a good quality 
of cotton, those two districts united have 
an area of 4,800,000 acres of cultivable 
waste at the absolute disposal of Go- 
vernment. From this it would appear, 
as Europeans can hold such land on 
the same tenure as Natives, there should 
be no difficulty in supplying their wants. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
most of this waste land is reported to 
be in small patches, and so intermixed 
with the cultivable lands in oceupation of 
the ryots. The desire, however, of the 
European being to purchase lands laying 
contiguous, or within a ring fence. It 
would be difficult to find so large a property 
as a European capitalist would desire to 
possess under these circumstances, unless 
he purchases land from the native ryots, 
and so squares his property, he cannot 
gain his object. I shall now draw your 
Lordships’ attention to the land tenure on 
building land, and land occupied by build- 
ings in Madras. The following is the 
Government order for its disposal :— 

“ Land hereinafter sought for building purposes 
by Europeans or Natives, will be put up to auc- 
tion sale, and sold out and out to the highest 
bidder, the upset price being twenty times the 
amount of the yearly quit rent or t&x on the 
land. As soon as the transaction is concluded 
Government will give a freehold title deed.” 

The local governments have had the power 
since 1837 of granting freeholds in land 
for building purposes. This power has 
only been fully carried out since 1859. 
Government resolved to make the order 
applicable also to the whole of the land on 
the Neilgherry, the Shevaroy and Pulney 
Hills, and to the coffee lands in the 
Wynaud-Talook. In the last mentioned 
ease it will generally be the land tax, only 
that is redeemed, not the proprietor’s fee 
or rent. Where the proprietor’s right is 
vested in the Government they will be pre- 
pared to allow the redemption of the rent 
also. The Government is the proprietor 
of these lands, except where the Zemindars 
in Malabar or Wynaud have forest rights. 
In the Neilgherries any rights the Todac 
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have are settled by arbitration. At Ta- 
eatallo the ground on which the Wel- 
lington Barracks are built Government 
allowed an arbitration, and compounded 
with the Todas by a money payment. The 
foregoing contemplates the redemption and 
extinction of the land tax, by the payment 
of a sum equal to twenty years tax or quit 
rent. The next point to which I shall 
allude, is the first, second, and third class 
roads and canals in the Presidency of 
Before referring 
to the returns made by the India Office on 
this head, I may remind your Lordships, 
that in 1844, by order of the noble Earl, then 
Governor General, 40 lacs, or £400,000 of 
transit duties were repealed in the Madras 
Presidency, for relief to commerce ; and 
in 1845 the Court of Directors sanctioned 
a sum of four lacs to be annually expended 
on the Trunk Roads of the Presidency, 
and it took three years to get the road 
establishment into working order. The 
second and third class roads are under the 
management of the different collectors, 
through whose districts they pass. In 
some districts they are very good: their 
state depends on the taste of the collectors 
for making roads, as no fixed allowance is 
sayctioned by Government for that purpose. 
From the year 1848 the returns com- 
mence, which show that up to 1859, 654 
miles of first class roads, 3,709 miles of 
second and third class roads, and 502 
miles of navigable canal, have been opened 
for traffic in the Madras Presidency, being 
in all, 4,905 miles of land and water car- 
riage communication, at an expense of 1 
eroze and 14 lacs, or in English money 
£1,140,000 sterling; and the Governor 
General has lately sanctioned the ex- 
penditure of such sums of money in the 
different Presidencies as may be neces- 
sary to keep the district roads in fair 
order. These roads in the cotton dis- 
triets, which in many cases are near the 
sea, have all been made with a reference 
to the convenience of traffic between the 
fields of production and the trunk road and 
railroad leading to the sea. In Bombay 
and Scinde, since 1848, of first, second, and 
third class roads and navigable canals, 
6,896 miles have been opened for traffic. 
So that in the two Presidencies 11,801 
miles of commuication have been opened 
since 1847. Your Lordships must re- 
member that the material for making roads 
is difficult to be obtained in a champagne 
country, and it has generally to be brought 
from a considerable distance, which very 
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much enhances its price. From what I | officer of engineers, well known for his ex- 
hear of the roads in Bombay and Madras, | perience and ingenuity in making rivers 
they are in very fair condition—very much | useful for purposes of navigation and irri- 









improved of late years—and the authori- 
ties are quite alive to the absolute neces- 
sity of continuing their exertions in the 


gation, who has made surveys of the river 
and who has pointed out all the difficulties 
to be overcome in the bed of the Godavery. 













same direction, for affording facility of | This officer has examined the rivers in 
transit to commerce. I now turn to the | America as well as in Europe, and reports 
railroads which are under construction,— | that there are fewer difficulties in the Goda- 
if I look to the southern point of India, on | very than in many of the rivers to which 
the maps published by orders of the House | his report refers in these parts. His re- 
of Commons, showing the course of the | port has been considered by the Governor 
trank railways in that country, I find one | in Council of the Madras Presidency, and 
from Negapatam to Palamacotah, leading | has met with his highest approbation and 
through the centre of Maduva and the | recommendation to the Supreme Govern- 
east side of Tumevella, both cotton dis- | ment of India to carry out Captain Haig’s 
tricts, each having a terminus on the sea|report. The resident of the Nizam at Hy- 
coast. From Madras a railroad will be | derabad, Colonel Davidson, who is well ac- 
opened to Calicut, on the west coast, at | quainted with the Nagpore portion of the 
the end of this year, which will pass |valley of Berar, as well as that which 
































through the centre of the Coimbatore 
cotton district. Another railroad from 
Bombay to Madras will pass through the 
cotton district of Sholapoor, the border of 
the Douale of Raichore, through Bellary, 
Caddapah, and the south end of Kurnoul, 
having a seaport at cach terminus. The 
district of North Canava has been handed 
over to the Presidency of Bombay, and is 
about to have a second road made down 
the Coompta Ghaut to connect the cotton 
district of Dharwar with Shedashagur, the 
new sea port for the convenience of trade. 


From Bombay a railroad is to connect that | 
port with Allahabad, on the great line of | 


railroad leading from Calcutta to Lahore. It 
will pass through Candeish by Nursevabad 
and Tubblepoor round the north-west side 
of the Berar cotton country. A branch is to 
lead from Nursevabad to Nagpore, which 
will pass Oomroutee, the principal market 
for cotton in the north district of that far- 
famed valley for growing a superior quality 
of cotton, which is in extent of area four 
times the size of Ireland. The principal 
portion of the valley of Berar has no pro- 
spect of a railroad being carried through 
it. But the river Godavery, with its tri- 
butary streams, the Wurdah and Poornah, 
traverses those parts at a distance from 
railroad communication, and they only re- 
quire the hand of the engineer to make 
them permanently navigable. Their eligi- 
bility for purposes of navigation has been 
pointed out by that eminent pioneer, Sir 
Arthur Cotton, whose time and thoughts 


| forms a part of the Nizam’s territory, ob- 
| serves that the impetus which will be given 
| to trade when the navigation of the Goda- 
very is opened out will invite capital, and 
| that population invariably follows is known 
|to be an unerring law. We may, there- 
| fore, reasonably look forward to a large 
}extent of waste land at no very distant 
| period being brought under profitable cul- 
'tivation. The Governor General in Coun- 
cil has all the information he can require 
to satisfy him on the advantage the manu- 
|facturers of cotton at Manchester and 
Glasgow would derive from the navigation 
of the Godavery being opened permanent- 
ily. In a military and political point of 
| view, statements and calculations on the 
|economy of using the Godavery river for 
| the conveyance of troops and stores in pre- 
ference to the common road tracks of the 
} country, have been submitted by the Ma- 
| dras Government to the Commander-in- 
| Chief, the Inspector General of Ordnance, 
| the Commissary General, the President at 
| Hyderabad, and to the Commissioner of 
| Nagpore, and the actual annual expense, 
so far as it can be represented in figures, 
now incurred in the conveyance of military 
| stores to Hyderabad and Nagpore by the 
| land route has been determined, and it is 
| found to be about £18,350. The cost of 
| transit of the above quantity of stores by 
| the Godavery route would be £2,483; and 
| the impression the above information ap- 
| Pears to have produced on the mind of 
the Madras Governor is a thorough con- 










have so long been engaged in laying down | viction of the desirableness of having the 
plans for improving the irrigation and navi- | impediments to the navigation of the Go- 
gation of the rivers in different parts of davery removed. He has, consequently, 
India, and recorded by Captain Haig, an' sanctioned three lacs, or £30,000, to be 
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spent this year ou that operation, four lacs 
in 1862, four more in 1864. The cause 
of his Excellency having limited the sum 
is said to be occasioned by the deranged 
state of the finances, in consequence of the 
mutiny. Now, my Lords, I must call to 
your recollection what I stated to be the 
grounds of the petition— 

“That your petitioners are greatly alarmed at 
the prospect of a serious diminution in the future 
supply of cotton in this country, in consequence 
of the civil war now raging between the Northern 
and Southern States of America.” 


And they point out that India possesses 
the capability of meeting the requirements 
of this country, not only as a source for 
the supply of cotton, but also as affording 
a market for the products of their industry. 
They further call attention to the advan- 
tage which must accrue to India, and to 
the cotton trade and commerce. of this 
country, by the speedy opening of the na- 
vigation of the River Godavery. I believe 
the statement of the petitioners is founded 
on reasonable expectations. Is it neces- 
sary for me to remind your Lordships what 
would be the effect of four millions of our 
manufacturing population being put out of 
employment, should the alarming prospects 
of your petitioners be realized? and what 
prudent man would risk such an unfortu- 
nate state of things when it can be par- 
tially, if not wholly, remedied by the ex- 
penditure in time of so small a sum of 
money as that named by Captain Haig, to 
have the Godavery made navigable — an 
object so earnestly pointed out by your pe- 
titioners? 1 ask your Lordships whether 
it is not the duty of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to indemnify Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment under such circumstances, to raise a 
Joan for the particular purpose of offering 
a cheap transit for cotton from the valley 
of Berar to the portof Covinga? The dis- 
tance from Oomroutee by the railroad to 
Bombay is 470 miles. A ton of cotton 
going to Bombay must first ascend 2,000 
feet to pass the Western Ghauts, and then 
descend 3,000 to the port, at a cost, ac- 
cording to the authority of the chief engi- 

neer of the Bombay and Nagpore line; “of 
2d. per ton per mile. Oomroutee, by the 
Wurdah and Godavery, including the con- 
templated canal to be made from Oomrou- 
tee to Natchengong, to which town the 
river navigation will be made complete, is 
a distance from Covinga of 530 miles, hav- 
ing a descent of 900 feet to that port; and 
Captain Haig, the engineer who has sur- 
veyed the river, calculated that when the 
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arrangements which attend the opening of 
the river for navigation are complete, such 
as steamers, boats, &c., the cost of car- 
riage on the Godavery of a ton of cotton 
per mile ought not to exceed half that on 
the American rivers, or from one to three 
pice, 4th to {ths of a penny, per ton per 
mile during nine months of the year. If 
the manufacturers of Engiand would gain 
so much by the cheap and speedy carriage 
of their cotton by the navigation of the 
Godavery being opened to Covinga, what 
inestimable advantages it would also afford 
to the Native cultivator to have a cheap 
transit for his hemp, oil, seeds, hides, and 
other agricultural produce to the sea port, 
which are now conveyed on the backs of 
bullocks, or on miserable country carts, 
over tracks not deserving the name of roads. 
We must not forget that salt would be 
conveyed into the interior of the country, 
as a return cargo, at so trifling a cost as 
would place it within the reach and means 
of the Native to purchase it as a substitute 
for the earth salt, which is now the cause 
of so much disease to those living at a dis- 
tance from the sea. An additional benefit 
would also be afforded to our merchants by 
a cheap trausit forj their manufactures to 
the markets of the Nagpore, as well as the 
Hyderabad territories. The expense of ef- 
fecting this great object of economy will 
be at a cost of £300,000 to open the river 
for purposes of navigation, and an equal 
sum of £300,000 for making it a perma- 
nent work. I have now touched on those 
points of the petition on which I am en- 
abled to form an opinion, founded on such 
information as I possess. I shall conclude 
by reminding your Lordships that India 
holds a prominent position in the minds of 
our fellow-countrymen. It contains much 
within her territories that will make her a 
valuable acquisition to Great Britain. She 
is worthy of your Lordships’ experience in 
the establishment of efficient courts of law, 
which will afford protection to the ryot as 
well as security to capital and the means 
of enforcing the just fulfilment of contracts, 
and if our merchants will create a perma- 
nent demand for her raw produce, in return 
she will afford an ample market for all 
kinds of our manufactures. 

Lorp HARRIS said, he gathered from 
the terms of the memorial presented by 
the noble Marquess that the object of the 
memorialists was to insure such measures 
by the Government as would give every 
encouragement to the outlay of capital. 
He believed that British capital would be 
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expended in India with very fair prospect 
of a good return. As regards works ot 
irrigation he knew, for the calculation had 
been made under his own direction, that 
the works in Tanjore had exceeded 100 
per cent annual profit. On the Godavery 
returns had also been received, and he had 
known instances where the great Native pro- 
prietors would have been willing to advance 
money at 5 per cent to Government, to be 
expended in irrigation works by Govern- 
ment officers, on which a large profit could 
be made, but unfortunately the local Go- 
vernment had not the power to take up 
loans for such purposes. The memorialists 
alluded to a change in the tenure of land. 
He would most seriously deprecate any in- 
terference with the customs of the Natives, 
in that respect we had already received a 
severe lesson against arousing the fears 
and apprehensions of the Natives, and he 
knew no subject on which they were more 
jealous than that of the tenure of land. 
Much more had been done to facilitate com- 
munications than was generally supposed ; 
the Government of India would have sane- 
tioned more but for the pecuniary difii- 
culties which the mutiny had entailed. 
He would not presume to enter upon the 
subject of the descriptions of cotton. He 
had no doubt that a large supply would be 
received, though probably not of the best 
sort. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was sure he only 
spoke the sentiments of every one of their 
Lordships when he offered to the noble 
Marquess his cordial thanks for the able and 
instructive statement he had made. He 
agreed with his noble Friend in thinking 
that the petitioners from Glasgow and Man 
chester, with a view to increase the supply 
of cotton from India, ought to send over 
persons duly authorized by them to make 
the cultivators sure of a market by making 
arrangements for the purchase of their 
goods. With respect to the deficiency that 
might be occasioned by those most lament- 
able and deplorable events that were taking 
place in the United States—if he could 
still call them the ‘* United” States— 
there were many difficulties in the way of 
receiving cotton from the East Indies as a 
substitute for American cotton. The cli- 
mate on the other side of the Atlantic was, 
in many respects, much superior to that of 
India for the production of cotton. Their 
Lordships were aware that what was called 
Sea Island cotton was, beyond all compari- 
son, the best cotton that was produced, and 
that was, no doubt, the result of climate ; 
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for the production of that cotton required 
not merely a moist climate, but a mix- 
ture in the atmosphere of saline parti- 
cles with the moisture. Ile understood 
that the samples of cotton which came from 
India brought about 5d. a pound in the 
market, while cotton from America, and 
from those colonies to which he had called 
their Lordships’ attention a few nights 
back, brought as much as 9d., 10d., 1s., 
and even ls. 2d. a pound. There was no- 
thing more certain than the capacity of our 
own West India Colonies to produce the 
best sorts of cotton. In Jamaica alone 
there were, he would not say millions, but 
hundreds of thousands of aeres fit for the 
cultivation of the best quality of cotton, 
while there was a sufficient supply of hands 
among the free people of colour. White 
people as well as these people had two ob- 
jections to work on the sugar plantations. 
In the first place, the labour under the sun 
of the country was too severe for whites ; 
and, in the next, free people of colour had 
the natural objection to it that it was 
slaves’ work. There had been efforts made 
in other colonies—in Trinidad and Deme- 
rara, for instance—to increase the number 
of hands, and this had led to the doubtful 
policy of advancing large sums of money 
for the purpose of encouraging immigra- 
tion, which sums of money were advanced 
by way of loan, the interest to be paid by 
the planters. No doubt, there were objec- 
tions to this system of immigration, and it 
ought not, on any account, to be allowed 
to take place in any colony where there 
was not an absolute want of hands. In 
Jamaica he might say, from information 
he had received, that the number of hands 
was almost unlimited, at least as regarded 
cotton lands. The same observation ap- 
plied to Demerara and Trinidad. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of hands for the cultivation of eot- 
ton in those colonies, and he believed that 
as much cotton could be obtained from them 
as would supply the utmost probable—he 
would not say possible—deficiency likely 
to arise from the deplorable state of things 
in the United States. The supply of cot- 
ton from India at present did not amount 
to more than a ninth or tenth part of the 
quantity that came from America; but 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
from our West Indian Colonies, or from the 
growing source of supply on the African 
coast, as much cotton as would make up 
for any deficiency that might arise in the 
supply from the United States, 
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Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH :— 
My Lords, it is quite impossible to over- 
rate the importance of the question to 
which my noble Friend the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Tweeddale) has called 
our attention; and I must express, as my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
has done, my deepest thanks to him for 
the statement he has made. I think the 
House cannot but be grateful to the noble 
Marquess for the attention he has paid to 
this subject and for the speech he has fa- 
voured us with—a speech full of valuable 
information, which it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain from any number of blue 
books, but which my noble Friend has 
placed before your Lordships in a most 
useful and instructive manner. To a very 
large portion of the population of this 
country cotton is food—it can be regard- 
ed in no other light~and if the supply 
were seriously reduced, the reduction would 
affect, not one, but every interest in the 
country. It would affect our commerce all 
over the world; it would greatly diminish 
our exports; it would greatly diminish our 
facilities of obtaining the means of suppor%, 
and altogether impair the strength of our 
resources. Feeling this, and not entertain- 
ing all the sanguine views which my noble 
and learned Friend has expressed with re- 
ference to probable large arrivals of cotton 
from our West Indian colonies, I confess 
I feel deep alarm at the state of things 
on the continent of America. I am aware 
that certain measures are suggested by the 
petitioners with the view of obtaining sup- 
plies from other sources. It may be good 
and prudent to adopt those measures, but 
not one of them meets the emergency ; 
and, therefore, what I should wish to know 
from Her Majesty’s Government is, whe- 
ther they have any plans in view—and, if 
so, what they are—to meet the difficulty 
which has come upon us? That difficulty 
is not one which has come on gradually, 
and which could have been perceived from 
year to year; it is a pressure that has 
come on us suddenly ; and I am sure I 
only give expression to that which must be 
in the minds of all your Lordships when 
I venture to observe that if there be any 
measures—no matter what they may be, 
or how much they may interfere with our 
ordinary rules of action—by which we can 
meet the emergency, it is our duty to 
adopt them. No doubt successive Govern- 
ments and successive Governor Generals 
have done a great deal to improve the cul- 
tivation of cotton in India. I wish I could 
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say that they have accomplished what we 
must all wish to have been the result. 
But there can be no doubt that they have 
proved this—that under favourable circum- 
stances India can produce, though not in 
very large quantities, cotton equal to the 
best cotton from America. I will further 
observe that, having considered this mat- 
ter so long back as twenty years ago, I 
still adhere to an opinion which I have for 
a considerable time entertained—namely, 
that the cotton which succeeds best in 
India is the indigenous cotton well culti- 
vated. That succeeds better than any 
imported from abroad. No doubt it is of 
short staple, and not, perhaps, fit for the 
superior purposes to which some cotton is 
in this country applied. Many of our mer- 
chants are desirous of colonizing India, 
and getting possession of large quantities 
of land there for the purposes of cultiva- 
tion; but owing to the system under which 
property is distributed in India it is impos- 
sible, without violating existing rights, to 
get possession of any considerable portion 
of the land; and we must not, to accom- 
modate these persons, destroy the rights of 
the Natives. But I should think that, of 
all things, the most imprudent which any 
capitalist adventuring his money in India 
in the purchase of cotton could do would 
be to attempt to get possession of a large 
quantity of land in India for the purpose 
of planting and cultivating it. . The safest 
thing for any person to do is to turn his 
capital as often as he can, to keep it in 
his own hands, to have no fixed place of 
residence, to use as much as possible the 
agency of the Natives, to buy what he can 
and to sell how he can. No doubt the 
Governors have at different times done as 
much as they could; but they have not 
been assisted to the extent they ought to 
have been —indeed, I do not know that 
they have been assisted at all—by the 
merchants of England. The only thing that 
can facilitate the continuous production of 
cotton in India is a continuous demand 
for it; and that demand has never been 
afforded. It is, therefore, a little too hard 
to throw the blame on the different Govern- 
ments, and to expect that they should have 
brought about a state of things by which 
an enormous quantity of the raw material 
of our most important manufacture should 
have been ready to meet the demand aris- 
ing from the present emergency. I think 
it obvious that that would have been im- 
possible. I must say, too, that, looking at 
the state of things now existing in Bengal 
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and Behar—when I see that the Anglo-| place at his own expense, an example and 
Saxons, where they have occupied land to | instruction would be given which could not 
a great extent and existed as cultivators | fail to have a most important effect upon 
for a considerable number of years—unfor- | the produce. At Allahabad the thing was 
tunately, perhaps, as a result of their oc-| done; an example was set, instruction was 
cupation, and perhaps unwittingly, have| given with that example, and the result 
led to a state of things by which the most | was advantageous. I ventured to suggest 
tranquil and peaceable part of our Indian} to the Court of Directors that the plan 
dominions has been brought to the verge | was worthy of imitation; but, certainly, 
of a general aggrarian insurrection—going | my suggestion was not very favourably 
not merely to the length of the non-per-| received ; and when, in addition, I sug- 
formance of civil contracts, but to the ex-| gested that the great object of England 
tent of a refusal to pay rent for land—a/} should be to make herself independent of 
state of things which was never heard of| America for the supply of cotton, and that 
in that country before—when I see that} India could furnish the largest portion of 
in order to protect the interests of those | what was required—it being a matter of 
planters it has been thought necessary to| comparatively small importance whether 
move large bodies of troops and battalions | it was found in the territories of our al- 
of armed police, and to pass an Act to| lies or in our own —I was met with a 
make the non-performance of a civil con-| sneer. Within three weeks after I went 
tract a criminal offence ; when I sec these | to the Board of Control, in 1828, I ad- 
things, I confess I cannot say that this is | dressed the Court of Directors upon the 
the most favourable time at which gentle- | subject of the cultivation of cotton, and 
men could ask Parliament to make ar-; since that time I have felt the deepest 
rangements for the first time for their in-| interest in the endeavours which have 
troduction, as planters, into India. When| been made to render our country inde- 
at Allahabad, I recollect seeing near the | pendent of the United States for the sup- 
cutcherry of the Commissioner a small plot | ply of the raw material of our most im- 
of ground, not exceeding one or two acres, } portant manufacture. My Lords, I fear that 
on which, like a sensible man, he had re- | it is not to a present emergency only that 
«solved to show the Natives the difference | we have to look. I confess that 1 can- 
between their own mode of cultivation of | not look forward with any degree of hope 
cotton, and the improved method employed | to the early re-establishment in the United 
in the United States of America. One| States of a state of things which would 
half of the land was devoted to the old sys- | enable us to calculate with confidence on 
tem, and the other half to the new. Any drawing the same, or anything like the 
one who went on the ground would in a | same, supply of cotton that we have hither- 
moment see the enormous difference in the | to obtained from that quarter. We must, 
produce. This was not affected by the ap-| I take it, be prepared for a state of things 
plication of machinery, or by any extra-| which will oblige us to depend mainly on 
ordinary amount of labour, but by the | India, but also on other countries, for that 
more instructed application of labour. | supply of cotton which is essential to the 
Having left the little field the visitor en- | commerce of this Empire, and, therefore, 
tered a small building, containing only two| I await with great anxiety to hear what 
rooms, into one of which the cotton was|the noble Earl the Under Secretary for 
conveyed to be cleansed, and into the other | India may tell us as to the intentions of 
of which it was conveyed when cleansed. | Her Majesty’s Government on a subject 
The visitor saw the article in its dirty | of such national importance. 

state in one room; but in the other he Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, he 
was overwhelmed with flakes of the most | entirely agreed in the opinion expressed 
beautiful snow. That little field and those | by the noble Lord who had previously ad- 
little rooms told the whole history of the | dressed the House, as to the great im- 
present difficulties and of the future pros- | portance of this subject, and he also con- 
perity of India in regard to the cotton eculti- | curred in thanking the noble Marquess (the 
vation. I recollect that there were Ameri- | Marquess of Tweeddale) for the important 
eans there who had superintended the cotton | remarks which his experience had sug- 
plantations, and they all concurred with me | gested. It was impossible to over-estimate 
in opinion that if the Government could only | at the present moment the importance of 
do in other places, where cotton was cultiva- | any question connected with the supply of 
ted, what that gentleman had done in that | cotton to this country, and, therefore, it 
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was not surprising that the noble Marquess 
should have introduced the matter. He 
was happy to be able to say that there was 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
a general concurrence with the views of 
the noble Marquess. Ue was not, how- 
ever, able to agree entirely in what he un- 
derstood to be the prayer of the petition. 
The noble Earl who had just sat down (the 
Earl of Eilenborough) had asked whether 
Her Majesty’s Government were about to 
adopt any special measures for the purpose 
of meeting the emergency which had arisen 
in consequence of the lamentable state of 
things that existed at the present time in 
our great cotton market, the United States? 
but he did not gather the nature of the 
measure he wished, or in what direction he 
thought Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to advance to meet the difficulty. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he had proposed before, and he now sug- 
gested again, that there should be repeated 
by the Government everywhere where the 
Natives were employed in the cultivation 
of cotton the same teaching and example 
which he had just deseribed as having been 
set by the enterprise of a private gentle- 
man at Allahabad. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, he 
had not understood the noble Earl to refer 
to that instance as a special measure to be 
adopted in the present crisis ; but he would 
notice that point presently. With respect 
to measures of a wider and a more exten- 
sive nature, he was glad to find from the 
speech of the noble Karl that he was not 
inclined to add the weight of his high au- 
thority to one part of the prayer of the 
petitioners which related to the question 
of the land tenure in India, On behalf 
of the Government, he had no hesitation 
in saying that the Government in this 
country and in India were anxious and 
willing to afford every means consistent 
with the safety of the great source of In- 
dian revenue, and with a due respect to 
the rights of the present occupiers of land 
in that country for the acquirement and 
occupation by Europeans of land in India. 
Ilis own individual opinion agreed with 
that of the noble Earl that the best course 
for capitalists to take to promote the cot- 
ton supply from India would not be to get 
large tracts of land into their own hands. 
At the same time, it must not be inferred 
that the Government were unwilling to see 
Englishmen settle in India, in order to 
cultivate cotton. On the contrary, as far 
as cotton could be grown profitably, the 
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cultivation of it by Europeans would be a 
benefit both to the Natives and to this 
country. When, however, the Govern- 
ment was asked to give facilities for the 
purchase of the fee simple of land in India 
—he supposed it was meant that the land 
should be put up for sale at an upset price, 
and that when once purchased it should 
be for the future free from all charges of 
land revenue—it would be unbecoming for 
him to attempt to add anything to the re- 
marks of the noble Baron (Lord Harris). 
Whatever fell from the noble Baron was 
entitled to the highest consideration from 
their Lordships, not only from his intimate 
knowledge of the Madras Presidency, but 
from the great attention he had paid to 
this particular subject, and the beneficial 
and important changes which had been 
introduced under his auspices. Nothing, 
therefore, which fell from him (Earl de Grey) 
could add to the force of the noble Baron’s 
remarks. He (Earl de Grey) would only 
add that the Government were not pre- 
pared to take a course which they believed 
would endanger a great source of Indian 
revenue, and interfere with the just rights 
of the ryots, who were not the mere te- 
nants-at-will of the Government. He would 
proceed to consider the measure suggest- 
ed by the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough). The noble Earl, in speaking of 
the results which in certain districts had 
attended the actual cultivation of indigo 
—results which he believed did not exist 
in the indigo districts elsewhere—said that 
amongst other measures had been the es- 
tablishment of a law for making contracts 
penally enforcible. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
said that such a law did once exist. 

Earn DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
that that was so. The present Bill relat- 
ing to the same subject had not yet passed. 
The second reading, as the noble Earl was, 
no doubt, aware, was suspended for the 
present. He then came to the considera- 
tion of the measure which had been sug- 
gested by the noble Earl, and he did not 
deny that it was most important to have 
in each cotton district the means of show- 
ing to the ryots what description of cotton 
would suit the English market, the best 
manner of cultivation, and the best mode 
of preparing it. But it appeared to him 
that vpon all sound economical principles 
it was more desirable that such information 
should be conveyed to the ryots through the 
means of those who required the supply of 
cotton than by the establishment of Govern- 
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ment model farms in every district in India, 
Such establishments could not be nearly so 
well conducted, or be so satisfactorily adapt- 
ed to express the wants of the English mar- 
ket, as those which were established ex- 
pressly by those who were directly interest- 
ed. fe must say it did appear to him one 
of the most important steps which could be 
taken at the present moment by those who 
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| that subject, and he would not anticipate 
him. He could only say that, however 
' willing and anxious Her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment might be to complete the scheme, it 
| Was very doubtful whether, looking at the 
sums which the right hon. Gentleman might 
have to obtain from the money market for 
| the completion of railways, either by dircet 
loans, or through the railways themselves, 





were interested in the growth of cotton, | the Government would be able to raise an 
that they should themselves send out agents | additional sum for that purpose. He un- 
to the country, who should go into the dis- | derstood from a casual observation that fell 
tricts, communicate directly with the eul- | from the noble Marquess, that, besides land 
tivators, and explain to them the require- | tenure in India and facilities of communi- 
ments of the market in England, without | cation, one other point was alluded to by the 
the intervention of the present series of | petitioners—namely, the extension of civil 
middle men, in the hands of every one of | courts, the improvement of procedure in 
whom the crop was subject te deteriora- { India, and the enactment of some such law 








tion. He trusted that steps of that kind 
were likely to be adopted; but those duties 
devolved properly on those who were pur- 
chasers of cotton. There were other things 
which required to be done. One of the 
most important of these, which had been 
adverted to by the noble Marquess, was 
the increased facility of communication 
with the interior. With regard to this 
point he had to state that, in spite of 
the financial difficulties in which India was 
now involved, it was not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to suspend the 
carrying out of those important branches 
of communication, the railways. It was 
thought necessary that those works should 
be brought as speedily as possible to com- 
pletion. The noble Marquess, however, 
spoke not only of railways, but of another 
most important means of communication ; 
he meant that which would be afforded by 
the river Godavery, if the navigation were 
improved and made available for the con- 
veyance of cotton to the sea. Certain sums 
had been already voted by the Government 
of India for the carrying out of these works; 
and that very day a despatch had been re- 
ceived from the Madras Presidency stating 
that it was intended to apply, during the 
remaining portion of the then financial year, 
the whole of the sums that had been voted 
for the improvement of the Godavery. 
The petitioners suggested that Govern. 
ment should call for a loan to complete 
those great undertakings ; but their Lord- 
ships must bear in mind the large demands 
that would be made this year upon the 
money market for the completion of rail- 
ways in India. It was impossible for him 
then to enter into details, as the Seerctary 
of State for India had given notice that on 
Monday he should make a statement upon 
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| as that very measure which the noble Earl 
| had condemned so strongly. With regard 
| to the extension of civil courts in India, 
| there was every disposition on the part of 
| the Government to extend them whenever 
| the case would justify such a measure ; as 
| the necessity arose they would be extended. 
| With regard to procedure, undoubtedly 
there had been the very great evil of delay; 
but the code of civil procedure passed in 
1859 had now come into operation, and 
from the reports received he believed it 
would be found that the results were most 
important and satisfactory. He trusted 
this would remove a large portion of the 
objections which had been urged by the 
petitioners, and which he believed applied 
more to the former than to the present state 
of things. He did not think there was any 
other point alluded to in the course of the 
debate on which it was necessary for him 
to offer any explanations. With regard to 
measures taken by the Government for 
dealing with this emergency he could only 
say that every effort would be made, con- 
sistently with the urgent demands of In- 
dian finance, to open communications and 
inerease facilities for bringing cotton from 
the cotton districts to the coast. But in 
dealing with questions affecting the finance 
of India they must not overlook what was 
due to that country from which the Indian 
revenues were raised; and it was their 
bounden duty to bring the finances of India 
at the earliest possible period into a sound 
and satisfactory position. He could at the 
sume time assure the noble Marquess, and 
those in whose behalf he had presented this 
petition, that the Government were fully 
sensible of the vast importance of the ques- 
tion to which he had called the attention of 
their Lordships. The constant attention of 
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his right hon. Friend was devoted to it, and 
whatever could be done, consistently with 
sound principles and with what was due to 
the Natives of India, would be done to 
facilitate the supply of cotton from India 
to this country. 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH : 
The simple plan I suggested was this— 
to teach the people of India generally in 
the cotton districts how, by the same 
amount of labour, better applied, they may 
raise much cotton instead of little, and 
good instead of bad, and afford them the 
means of cleaning their cotton—as es- 
sential as their raising it. That measure, 
if adopted, possesses the advantage, which 
no other offers; it affects the very next 
crop; it may nearly double the quantity 
of usable cotton produced next season. I 
ask this as food for the people, and the 
noble Earl gives me a small piece of poli- 


. tical economy. My Lords, I see, and I 


regret to see, in the speech of the noble 
Earl the proof that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not comprehend the extent of the 
danger with which we are threatened, and 
that they are not prepared to meet, as 
they ought, the emergency that has arisen. 
Ilouse adjourned at half-past Seven 

o’clock, to Monday next, 

Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 31, 1561. 


Minetes.] Pusrie Birts—1° Lace Factories. 
2° Poor Assessment (Scotland). 
3° Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000) ; Reforma- 
tory Schools (Scotland). 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL, 
EXPLANATION, 


Mr. COWPER said, he wished to ex- 
plain a remark that fell from him on Tues- 
day evening with respect to the Thames 
Embankment Bill. He had stated that the 
Bill was promoted by the London, Dover, 
and Chatham Railway Company. This he 
found was a mistake. The Company had 
working powers under the Act, and their 
terminus was one of the termini of the Em- 
bankment Bill, But the measure was pro- 
moted by a separate Company, quite inde- 
pendent of any Railway. 
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POST OFFICE GRIEVANCES, 
QUESTION. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
When the Post Office Report will be laid 
before Parliament, and what Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to do for the re- 
dress of grievances in the Post Office ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, that not only one Report, but 
several Papers relating to the internal ad- 
ministration of the Metropolitan Post Office 
were now under the consideration of the 
Government, involving a great many details 
with regard to the different classes of per- 
sons in that Department and their relations 
to one another. With regard to laying 
these Papers before Parliament, he was 
unable to give any answer to the hon. and 
learned Baronet, but he hoped very shortly 
to be in a condition to make known to the 
House the decision to which Her Majesty’s 
Government would come upon the subjects 
embraced in these Papers. 


TUE INDIAN NAVY.—QUESTION, 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he would 
now beg to ask the Seeretary of State for 
India, If any decision has been arrived at 
with regard to the future of the Indian 
Navy ; and if so, when it will be made 
known? Has the Report of the Civil Fi- 
nance Commission (recommending a whole- 
sale reduction of the Indian Navy on eco- 
nomical grounds) been received by Govern- 
ment; and if it is their intention to adopt 
the Report 2? If a reduction or abolition of 
the Service is contemplated, what course is 
it the intention of Government to pursue 
with regard to the Officers ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in answer 
to the question of the hon, Baronet, that 
he had only to state that no decision had 
been arrived at with regard to the future of 
the Indian Navy, and, therefore, he could 
not say when it would be made known, It 
was true that the Report of the Civil 
Finance Commission in India, or rather a 
despatch from the Governor General of 
India, recommending a large reduction of 
the Indian Navy on economical grounds 
had been received by the Government, and 
would be brought under the consideration 
of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. He could not then state what 
the intention of the Government might be 
with regard to it. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had omitted to state 
what course the Government intended to 
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pursue with regard to the Officers of the 
service. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, his hon. 
and learned Friend would understand, when 
he stated that the subject would be brought 
under his consideration as Secretary of 
State for India in Council, that it was im- 
possible for him then to say what his deter- 
mination ultimately might be. 


FRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISIL BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask the first Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he has been informed 
that the frescoes in the Ilouses of Parlia- 
ment are showing symptoms of decay; and, 
if so, whether he will institute proper in- 
quiries to ascertain the cause of such decay? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the frescoes 
both in the corridor of the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords were in a 
perfect condition; but any hon. Member 
who looked at the frescoes in the upper hall 
would see that there were upon those fres- 
coes, some symptoms of discoloration. In 
two of those frescoes, especially, there were 
some places where the colouring had faded, 
and others where it had come off in flakes. 
He had, however, no intention to institute 
any inquiry on the subject, because he 
thought it was very palpable what the 
cause of the decay arose from. It could 
not have arisen from the dampness of the 
wall, for there was a considerable interval 
between the plastering upon which the 
fresco was painted and the wall itself. But 
as those frescoes were the earliest painted 
in this country, and painted at a time when 
there was very little experience in the pro- 
duction of that sort of art, he thought it 
was evident that the failures that had oc- 
curred had arisen from a want of experi- 
ence on the part of the painters as to the 
use of their colours, and as to their appli- 
cation of them. The defects, such as they 
were, were easily remedied, because fres- 
coes had that advantage that it was very 
easy to get at any defective part, and in- 
sert new and fresh pieces. 


NEW ZEALAND—NATIVE COUNCIL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Bill passed by the 
New Zealand Legislature for constituting 
a Native Council, differing in its relation 
to the Colonial Government, from the Bill 

Sir George Bowyer 
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of last Session, has received Her Majesty’s 
assent and confirmation? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, his noble Friend the Colonial Secre- 
tary had announced in “ another place” 
that he had invited Sir George Grey to 
place his services at the disposal of the 
Government as the Governor of New Zea- 
land. His duty would be to bring to a 
conclusion, if possible, the unhappy war 
now raging, and, in the second place, to 
consider the whole question of native ad- 
ministration, putting it, if he could, upon 
a better footing for the future. Under 
these circumstances the Government, wish- 
ing to leave Sir George Grey free to deal 
with these questions, did not think it their 
duty at present to sanction the Bill alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman, but would re- 
view the whole question when it was re- 
ported upon by Sir George Grey. 


CHURCH ESTATES IN TIE DIOCESE OF 
WORCESTER.—QUESTION, 

Mr. G. HARDY said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Member for Kilmarnock, Why 
Lessees of Church Estates within the 
diocese of Worcester who had made con- 
tracts for the enfranchisement of their 
Leascholds prior to the late avoidance of 
that see, and hold the money ready for 
that purpose, are delayed in the comple- 
tion of those contracts for want of the 
usual Order in Council ; whether the delay 
in issuing such order arises from any con- 
flict of opinion upon the meaning of the 
existing Law; and, if so, whether any 
legislative measure is contemplated to re- 
lieve, as soon as possible, such Lessees 
from their difficulties ? 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, the 
Bishop of Worcester, who died a few 
months ago, was empowered under certain 
Acts of Parliament, with the consent of 
the Church Estates Commissioners, to en- 
franchise the leaseholds held under his 
see. Previous to his death some forty-five 
agreements for enfranchisement were en- 
tered into by him with the consent of the 
Commissioners, and property to the amount 
of £80,000 or £100,000 was thus waiting 
for the completion of the sale to the lessees. 
By an Act passed last year upon the death 
of the late Bishop his estates as Bishop 
were vested in the Church Commissioners, 
and it remained for them in the perform- 
ance of their duty to complete the sale to 
the purchasers in all these cases. They 
accordingly prepared’ a scheme for an 
Order in Council empowering the Com- 
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missioners to sell the estates of the Bishop SUPPLY. 


which were so vested in them. To that! Order for Committee of Supply read. 
scheme, however, objection was taken in} Qn Motion that the House do go into 
the Council Office on the advice of the Law | Committee of Supply— 

Officers of the Crown. He understood Py 
that they advised the President of the 
Council that a scheme for a general Order | TH! WHITWORTII AND ENFIELD RIFLES, 
for the sale of all the estates of a See was OBSERVATIONS. 

contrary to law, and could not be sanc-| §im FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
tioned by the Queen in Council, and that | to call attention to the Report of the Com- 
the proceedings so far taken were useless | mittee of 1858 on the comparative merits 
and invalid. Now, he was told that up- |of the Enfield and Whitworth rifles, and to 
wards of 200 Orders in Council of this | ask whether any subsequent steps had been 
nature had been passed during the last | taken to determine the relative superiority 
twelve years for the sale of estates in bulk, | of these two arms ? Experiments were car- 
thus enabling the Commissioners to sell | ried on during the years 1857 and 1858, 
the estates in parcels to the various lessees. | and the Committee recommended that the 
Property totheamount of about £5,000,000 | inquiry should be pursued, in order that the 
sterling had been sold under these Orders, | country might know which was the best arm. 
and no objection had ever been taken to ‘The Committee made a Report in 1858, 
the validity of those Orders by the astute | but almost every member who signed it 
gentlemen the conveyancers of Lincoln’s | appended to it a statement showing that 
Inn, who had been consulted by the pur- | differed from it in some important parti- 
chasers in these various cases. Now for/eulars. One member gave an opinion in 
the first time, however, this objection was | fayour of the Whitworth; another officer of 
taken, and the practical result would be | equal intelligence and experience thought 
that, as suggested by the Law Officers of | the Enfield the superior arm. In the mean- 
the Crown, in every sale of the reversion | time the House was called on to vote large 
of a church estate, were it small or great, | sums of money annually for Enfield rifles 
a separate scheme must be submitted to without having any assurance that it was 
the Privy Council for the sanction of the | the best, and that they would not be called 
Queen in Council. One consequence of /on at some future time to substitute for 
this was very important. Each scheme | them some other and superior weapon, In 
was submitted to the Law Officers of the | the face of the contradictory statements of 
Crown, and on each a fee was charged by | the officers of the Committee he hoped the 
them. He was assured that if this view of | hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
the law had been taken in the first in- | War would state to the House whether any 


stance, and if this rule had been insisted | fyrther inquiry would be mad rete 
upon with respect to the 200 Orders in ; jeg¢ 2 qny aw 


Council which had been passed, ne 

the sale of no fewer than 1,300 different ; 
estates, the Law Officers of the Crown | ee eee 
within the last twelve years, for simply | 

saying whether an Order in Council wasin| Mr. ESMONDE: Sir, I rise to detain 
conformity with the Act of Parliament or | the House for a very few minutes on a 
not, would have received a sum of not less | matter in some degree personal to myself. 
than £32,000. The Commissioners, he In the course of the debate of last evening, 
need hardly say, had no interest except to | the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
facilitate the purchase of the reversion by | Affairs alluded to a transaction which he 
the lessees, and had been only anxious to | said affected the honour and the character 
discharge the duties cast upon them by the | of the Government. At the time I was 
Act of Parliament. This objection, now | under the impression—and there were many 
started for the first time by the Law| Irish Members who agreed with me—that 
Officers, had brought the sale of these es-| there was another class of persons whose 
tates to a dead lock, and unless it were| character and honour were also affected, 
removed, or unless an Act of Parliament {and I, therefore, communicated with my 
were passed, there would be really an end| noble friend the Member for the town 
of the practical functions of the Church Com- | of Galway (Lord Dunkellin), who was one 
missioners with respect to the sale of the| of the persons most prominently interest- j 
reversions of episcopal and capitularestates.|ed in the transaction; and, in common 
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with many others of the Irish Members, 
I requested of him to rise for the purpose 
of removing the impression which must 
have remained upon the Committee. The 
noble Lord, however, was not sufficiently 
fortunate in catching the eye of Mr. 
Massey, and, therefore, the Committee 
went to a division very unfavourably im- 
pressed with reference to the Irish Mem- 
bers. At a subsequent period the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government gave 
an account of the transaction, which, when 
informed of it—for I was not present at the 
time—filled me with surprise. The noble 
Lord gave an account of the meeting which 
took place between himself and a reverend 
gentleman. Now, for my part, | rise to 
vindicate my personal honour, as well as 
the honour of several other Members for 
Ireland, who have requested me to do so, 
and to declare that the rev. gentleman was 
totally unauthorized to make the statement 
which he did. If any suci a proposition as 
the noble Lord describes was made, I ean- 
not find that he had any authority for it— 
it was a most unwarranted and impertinent 
interference. I shall not detain the House 
by dilating on these circumstances, but | 
am sure hon. Gentlemen can well imagine 
that our feelings must have been hurt by 
what has taken place; and I am sure the 
House is aware that there are gentlemen 
in Ireland as well as in England. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs said he alluded to the matter because 
it had been commented on by a paper that 
was universally read. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that that paper is not very 
friendly to Ireland; and this very day there 
is another insulting article in it on the sub- 
ject. Iam obliged to the House for allow- 
ing me to make this personal explanation, 
and I trust that for the future, though, of 
course, the noble Lord could only speak 
according to the information given to him, 
such accusations as these will not be be- 
lieved without strict inquiry. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA, 
ADDRESS MOVED. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he rose to move 
that an Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty on the subject of the neutrality to be 
observed towards the two contending par- 
tics in China. He trusted hon. Gentlemen 
Mr. Esmonde 
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opposite would regard his Motion with fa- 
vour, as it tended to the object, so often 
urged during the late debate on the Bud- 
get of cheapening tea to the lower classes, 
though, perhaps, in a different way from 
what they recommended. The House had 
lately received much valuable information 
on the subject to which he wished to di- 
rect the attention of the House, from the 
mercantile expedition that had proeceded 
with Admiral Hope up the Yang-tse-Ki- 
ang, that mighty river which ran into the 
heart of China; and from the reports of 
these merchants they might judge of the ex- 
tent to which commerce could be carried on. 
But that river was oceupied on both banks, 
from Chin-Kiang to near Han-Kow, by the 
insurgents; so that if we were to carry on 
a trade at all there, we must cither be on 
friendly terms with them, or we must main- 
tain a strong naval force at various points. 
All the information we had on the subject 
of the insurgents was derived from Mr. 
Oliphant’s account and blue books, which 
were for the most part derived from the 
same sourees, and he did not think that 
they furnished all the information which 
ought to be laid before the House. His 
confidence in blue books had not at all been 
strengthened by the lax manner in which, 
on the debate on the Affghan papers, the 
two noble Lords on the Treasury bench 
justified the liberties taken with public do- 
euments before they were produced to the 
House. There were strong proofs in this 
China blue book that the practices then 
justified had not been given up. In a de- 
spatch to the Earl of Malmesbury, dated 
November 5, 1858, the Earl of Elgin 
said— 


“ Your Lordship, perhaps, remembers that on 
the eve of the day on which the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin was signed I received a communication from 
the Chinese Commissioners to the effect that they 
would lose their heads if they agreed to allow 
British subjects to travel freely through the coun- 
try for the purposes of trade.” 


It was clear from the expression, ‘ your 
Lordship perhaps remembers,’’ that the 
Earl of Elgin had informed the Earl of 
Malmesbury of the circumstance here re- 
ferred to which indicated that these Com- 
missioners had agreed to the stipulations 
in question that the treaty was concluded 
without the sanction of the Emperor, al- 
though on looking through the papers he 
could not find a word about such an im- 
portant statement; and under these cir- 
cumstances they could not rely with per- 
fect confidence on the whole case being be- 
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fore them. But still there was enough to 
show that the professions of neutrality with 
respect to the rebels by our representatives 
in China were not maintained. The Tae- 
pings had waged-war successfully with the 
Emperor of China for a long time, and 
were as much entitled to be recognized as 
belligerents as the Secession States of 
America. The Earl of Elgin, indeed, had 
ultimately given directions that while our 
vessels of war had occasion to approach 
the Tacping forts or cities they should 
give notice, but previously on two occa- 
sions in making an expedition up the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, he himself, gave no notice to 
them, and when shots were fired to warn 
our ships we bombarded their forts, and 
assisted indirectly their enemies, the Im- 
perialists. There might have been an 
excuse for our proceedings at Shanghai, 
in the protection demanded by our com- 
mercial interests, but the Earl of Elgin 
had abandoned that ground by claiming 
credit with the Emperor for acting hos- 
tilely to the Taepings. In point of fact, 
at the present moment a British force at 
Shanghai was doing service for the Im- 
perial Government and receiving pay for it. 
Mr. Bruce stated, in one of his letters last 
year, that the cost of the garrisons would be 
defrayed by the Chinese authorities, and 
he added, ‘* I think it well to assert firmly 
the principle that they shall pay for the as- 
sistance which we give them.” We had 
maintained the great importance of keep- 
ing up our prestige in China; but here 
were British authorities by a voluntary act 
placing it in the power of the Emperor of 
China to point to our Queen as one of his 
vassals, providing troops for the defence of 
China, and receiving pay from him as if 
she were a vassal sovereign. Nothing, in 
his opinion, could be more inconsistent with 
the whole course of our policy or with the 
idea of our observing neutrality. There 
had, also, been civil as well as military 
violations of neutrality. By a notification 
dated in August, 1860, and issued by the 
British Consul at Shanghai, British sub- 
jects were warned not to hold any inter- 
course with the insurgents, and were told 
that to do so would be a violation of inter- 
national law. The same principle had cer- 
tainly not been applied to the Secession 
States of America, and British subjects 
had not been warned against holding inter- 
course with South Carolina. He did not 
ask that traders should be allowed to sup- 
ply munitions of war to the Taepings or 
Imperialists. All he said was that they 
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ought to be both treated alike. By the 
recent regulations, even which were much 
more favourable, in addition to the certifi- 
cate of the Chinese Custom-house, a trader 
was obliged to procure « pass from the Bri- 
tish Consul, which was granted only on the 
condition that the bearer should not visit 
any of the cities occupied by the insurgents. 
That, he held, was not neutrality, but a 
prohibition of all commerce on the part of 
British merchants with the insurgents. 
That state of things had been somewhat 
modified by later regulations, which at 
least implied that British vessels might 
visit insurgent ports, though conditions 
were still imposed calculated to restrict 
trade and to give rise to frequent differ- 
ences and collisions. No British vessel 
was allowed to pass up the Yang-tse-Kiang 
without having first cleared the Custom- 
house of the Emperor being obliged to 
enter a port in his possession for that pur- 
pose, and if it did not so clear it was de- 
clared liable to confiscation. Now, both 
Customs’ duties and transit duties for in- 
ternal traflie were included in the duties so 
paid, and if a British vessel sailed from 
this country or Hong Kong or Calcutta 
for Nankin it would first have to pay full 
duties to the Emperor, and then must pay 
over again to the Taepings on entering 
Nankin, or give occasion to a quarrel and 
collision with them by refusing; necessita- 
ting, of course, the keeping a British ves- 
sel of war at every port where our ships 
might enter for trade and where a col- 
lision was risked. He observed that the 
post of Chief Superintendent of the Chi- 
nese Customs had been offered to an offi- 
cer in our service; but he did not know 
whether or not the offer had been accepted. 
He could not but regard it as very unfor- 
tunate that, under present circumstances, 
we should assume any charge over the 
Customs, or identify ourselves with the 
Imperial party. We ought to make an 
amicable arrangement with the insurgents, 
in order that we might not be obliged to 
| keep a vessel of war in every port of the 
|river where they had a post. The Tae- 
| pings had shown throughout a most ear- 
{nest desire to establish friendly relations 
{with foreigners, He did not seek to jus- 
| tify any of the outrages of which they had 
| been guilty, but he must say that nothing 
| could be proved against them one-tenth so 
| bad as the butcherics of Commissioner Yeh, 
| or the atrocious treachery to which our un- 
happy officers were exposed at Pekin, when 
| they fell into the hands of the Tartars. It 
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was only that day that he read in a Chi- | engaged in another China war. The Tac- 
nese newspaper that an Imperial regiment, | pings were commonly spoken of as mere 
when setting out—not on a war expedition, | robbers and freebooters, who roamed about 
but merely to train some villagers in mili- the country committing murders and out- 
tary exercises—sacrificed a human being | rages, but who had no ‘Tegular Government 
at one of the gates of Shanghai, with | or settled position whatever. The real fact 
every solemnity, in the presence of the | was that they oceupied six of the richest 
district magistrate, and then smeared their |and most productive provinces of China ; 

He and, as the noble Lord had recognized the 


colours with the blood of the victim. 

trusted that the House would support his | belligerent rights of the Southern States of 
views, and treat both parties with impar- | America, which had existed as a separate 
tiality. If he received from the noble! power only a few weeks, he did not see 
Lord an assurance that a policy of non- | how he could refuse to recognize those of 
intervention would be pursued in China he | the Taepings, who had held a large portion 
should be happy to withdraw his Motion. | of China for no less than eight years. Nor 
The hon. and learned Gentleman concluded | had the Taepings been guilty of any out- 
by moving the Resolution of which he had | rages so flagrant as those which had been 
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given notice. 
Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the | 


end of the Question, in order to add the words 


‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 

raying, that She will be graciously pleased to 
instruct Her Representative in China, in the ex- 
ercise of an impartial neutrality between the two 
contending parties in that Empire, to afford to | 
British subjects equal facilities for commercial 
intercourse with both, and to seek to maintain a 
friendly understanding, for the purposes of trade, 


not only with the Imperial Government, but also | 
with the de facto Rulers of Provinces which [ler | 


Majesty’s subjects have occasion to trade in, or to 
pass through, for commercial objects, so as to 


or hostile collision,’ ’’—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’ 

Mr. BAXTER said, he rose to second | 
the Motion. The state of our relations | 
with China rendered the question of the | 
highest importance, and, therefore, he was 
sorry to see so small an attendance of hon. 
Members. For his own part he held no) 
strong opinions with regard to British | 
policy in China; on the contrary, it had | 
always appeared to him that there had | 
been a little exaggeration on both sides as 
to the justice or the injustice of the course 
we had pursued in that country. But he | 
must confess that after a calm and careful 
consideration of the papers which had been 
presented to the House, he had come to the 
conclusion that we were not pursuing a 
course of strict neutrality with regard to 
the contest which was going on in China; 
that there was a tendency on the part of 
some of our officials in that country to 
underrate and depreciate the power of the 
insurgents ; and that, if that tendency were 
not checked by the noble Lord, there was 
great danger that we should speedily be 


Mr. Dunlop 


| 
| 
eS 


| committed by the Imperialists, who had 
| murdered Captain Brabazon and Mr. De 
age and had so shockingly illtreated 

Parkes and Mr. Loch. ‘The leaders 
- the insurgents had translated nearly the 
whole, if not the whole, of the Christian 
Scriptures into the vernacular, and urged 
an open war against idolatry 3 ; and, asa 
proof of the superiority of their character 
/and their favourable disposition towards 
| foreigners, an American missionary had 
stated that the Canton men when they 
joined the insurgents, instead of continuing 


| 


'to insult and despise foreigners as they 
avoid all unnecessary risk of interruption of traffic | 


had been accustomed to do, became most 
respectful and accommodating towards 
strangers. He was afraid that Mr. Bruce, 
instead of showing neutrality, had taken 

a side in this matter, and certainly the 
Proclamation issued by our Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Shanghai, forbidding British mer-- 
| chants to have any intercourse with the 
| ‘aepings, the protection of Imperial junks 
by British ships of war, and the saving of 
| Shanghai by the French and English 
| troops savoured much more of partizanship 
than of neutrality. In the letters and 
papers received from China by the last 
| mail there were frequent allusions to the 
well-known fact that we were doing all we 
could to bolster up the Tartar power. The 
Overland Trade Report, dated the 31st 
of March, 1861, commented upon the un- 
seemly spectacle which had been presented 
bya British Minister in time of war adopt- 
ing measures to the detriment of British 
trade to replenish the exchequer of the 
enemy. The communication which he had 
received from them stated that about 100 
| French troops and a war steamer were 
stationed at one point to prevent an attack 
of the rebels, but the country people, in- 
stead of manifesting alarm, remained quite 
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passive and went about as usual. Thus| terest of the country generally, is that we 
it was clear that the French and English | should know the actual state of affairs in 


had both departed from neutrality by pre- 
venting the progress of a rebellion as to 
the issue of which the people themselves 


were perfcetly indifferent. In the admirable | 


| 


work published by Mr. Alcock no passages | 
were more interesting than his description 
of the ascent and descent of the Yang-tze- | 


Kiang. A brilliant account was given of 


the scene which occurred when the British | 


ships in chorus returned the fire directed 
at them from the shore, in the course of 
which the author made the following re- 
mark :— 

“It is seldom we experience emotions which 

unite in themselves the highest amount of zsthetic 
and animal excitement.” 
That might be very fine writing, but he 
put it to.the House whether the policy 
adopted was one of strict neutrality. What 
were we doing in China? We were bol- 
stering up an effete Tartar Power, Ile 
should like to know the opinions entertain- 
ed of it by Russia, who was gradually ex- 
tending her boundary. Our troops who 
went to Pekin were convinced that the in- 
fluence of the Government there was on 
the wane; and we were consequently in 
danger of having a war on our handa, not 
with the Tartar Power, but with the Chi- 
nese people living along the river, who de- 
tested the Government at Pekin and re- 
sented our silly alliance with it. Had we 
left the people to themselves the war would 
long since have been put an end to; and 
his hon. Friend, if he could succeed in 
eliciting from the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary an assurance that by an alliance 
with the Tartar Government we should not 
be drawn into any act of hostility to the 
great party by which that Government was 
opposed, would have done something to 
promote the interests both of this country 
and of China. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I could 
have wished that my hon. Friend who 
made this Motion would have had the good- 
ness to wait till some of the papers were 
laid on the table. My hon. Fricnd must 
have known very well that I had said when 
we received accounts from China they 
would be produced. We did reecive papers 
some time ago stating that matters were 
in progress, but as they did not give dis- 
tinct information I waited till more came, 
and [ have since by command laid these 
papers upon the table. What I imagine 
is for the advantage of this House, of all 
persons engaged in trade, and for the in- 
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China. The hon. Gentleman who made 
this Motion, and the hon. Member who se- 
conded it, may be right or wrong as to 
what happened three years ago when the 
Earl of Elgin went up the Yang-tze-Kiang, 
but that is not the question now before the 
House. At present the state of things is 
totally different, and what is really in- 
teresting to us is to know their exact posi- 
tion. This is the case as it at present 
stands. The Earl of Elgin, having given 
directions that the part of the treaty which 
says that the River Yang-tze shall be opened 
for trade should be carried out, entered 
into a provisional arrangement with Prince 
Kung for that purpose ; and Admiral Sir 
James [lope went up the river to Nankin 
and made an agreement with the Chief of 
the Taepings. The sixth article of the 
agreement says— 

“ The Commander-in-Chief further expects that 
if your force has attacked any of the places at 
which British subjects may be settled or trading, 
British subjects will be unmolested both in per- 
son and property. On the other hand, the com- 
manders of vessels stationed there will receive di- 
rections not to interfere in hostilities going on 
except for the purpose of proteeting their coun. 
trymen, in case it should be necessary to do so.” 
Is not that neutrality? The Gommander- 
in-Chief states that the British arms will 
be used to protect British persons and pro- 
perty. Is that wrong? He says at the 
same time there is to be no interference 
with any conquests which the Taepings 
may make, That is what I call neutrality, 
and that is the present state of affairs. 
With regard to the communication which 
the hon. Gentleman has received, I may 
state that it is very often the custom for 
persons abroad, who do not know exactly 
what the authorities are doing, to write 
home letters containing their conjectures 
of what is going on, and almost al- 
ways blaming the authorities for acts 
of which they have not a very competent 
knowledge. Surely the papers produced 
here under the authority of Sir James 
Hope and others ought to be the more cor- 
rect narrative of events referred to by my 
hon. Friend. My hon. Friend says, what- 
ever faults or crimes the Taepings may be 
guilty of, the Imperialists are very much 
worse. Now, I am very much more neu- 
tral than the hon. Member. I never much 
admired the civilization, and still less the 
humanity of the Chinese. No doubt ex- 
cesses and outrages against humanity are 





|committed both by the Imperialists and 
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the Taepings, and which is the worst I 
will not venture to say. Our business 
there certainly is to promote our own trade 
as much as possible, to endeavour to act a 
neutral part, and as far as our position 
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Government have been in all cases in ap- 
probation of the neutral course that has 
been taken. Attempts are being made to 
promote trade and intercourse, and the ac- 
counts we receive betoken an improvement 


admits to establish a friendly intercourse. | in our relations with the interior of China 


The hon. Gentleman has spoken as if it} and with the Taepings. 


was entirely the fault of British subjects 
and British agents that the civil war was 
not long ago put an end to. For my own 
part, I think a very large army would 
have been required for that purpose. 
These Taepings are a numerous body, and 
have got possession of several most im- 
portant cities and provinces. In what 
way, then, is it possible for us to interfere 
so as either to put down the Tartar dynasty 
or to enable that dynasty to suppress this 
insurrection ? I conceive that it is not 
our duty to do either one thing or the 
other. Sir James Hope observes— 

‘‘ Although a large body of rebels are said to be 


I have read to- 
day a letter from Canton, which states that 


| the Customs’ duties are regularly paid, and 


that, if any difficulties arise, they are treat- 
ed by the Chinese authorities with a dis- 
position rather to remove obstructions than 
to cause them. Mr. Bruce has arrived at 
Pekin : he did not wish to be received with 
anything like ostentation, so he entered 
the city privately ; but every civility has 
been shown him, and there is every pros- 
pect of the intercourse with the Chinese 
Government being conducted on friendly 
terms. While there is no probability of 
the Chinese Government putting down the 





rebels, nor of the rebels overthrowing the 


and probably are overrunning the country in dif- | Imperial Government, I think we should 


ferent directions it is very questionable whether 


they are strong enough to eject the Tartar Go- | 
vernment and to effect a change of dynasty, while, 
on the other hand, no reasonable prospect exists 
of the Imperial Government being able to put 
down the rebellion.” 


A civil war of indefinite duration seems, 
therefore, likely to continue, in the course 


of which the commercial towns of the em- 
pire will be destroyed and its most pro- 
ductive provinces laid waste. From all 
the accounts of the state of things, what- 
ever may be said by the admirers of the 
Taepings or by the admirers of the Im- 
perial dynasty, there are large bodies of 
men now carrying on a civil war. And 
many of the worst vagabonds and scoun- 
drels in the country have joined one side or 
the other, not for the sake of the cause 
involved either way, but for the sake of 
plunder and what they ean gain in the con- 
fusion. 


That is a great misfortune ; but | 
the course of the British authorities will | in that distant quarter of the world. 


| not take part either on one side or the other. 
It is a great misfortune that the country 
should be in such a state of civil war; but 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government will 
always be in favour of neutrality. I will 
not say but some of the local authorities 
may show some bias on one side or the 
other; but the Government at home, as 
well as the chief authorities in China, are 
desirous of observing a strict neutrality. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, the House is 
indebted to the hon. Member for Greenock 
for bringing forward for discussion the 
present state of British relations with 
China. The subject is highly important, 
whether, as regards the commercial inte- 





rests involved, the large revenue derived 
from tea, or the financial considerations 
necessarily suggested by the prospect of 
continued naval and military expenditure 


It 


be to preserve a neutral attitude, and en-| had been objected to the Budget of the 
deavour to protect the persons and property | Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he had 
of British subjects where they may be in taken credit for a portion of the Chinese 


danger. 


That is the course we have pur-| indemnity. But no reason could be given 


sued in other countries, and I do not see| why that payment was less likely to be 


why we should not pursue it in China. My 
hon. Friend seems to think that the Go- 
vernment might make some arrangement 
by which, when a ship comes to a Chinese 
port in the possession of the Imperialists, 
the duty should be paid in such a manner 
as that her owners should not afterwards 
be required to pay by the rebel forces, but 
that would be a very strong interference. 
The instructions given by Her Majesty’s 
Lord John Russell 





made now than on a former occasion, when 
the money had been regularly remittted. 
If credit had-been taken on one side of the 
national account for three-quarters of a 
million indemnity; on the other side there 
was an estimate of a million for expenses 
in China, besides increased naval and mili- 
tary estimates on the same account. But 
while there was no reason to fear that the 
indemnity would remain unpaid, it would 
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be sanguine to predict that the balance of 
payments would be in favour of this coun- 
try two or three years hence. A large 
force must be kept up in China, and, in- 
stead of receiving money we were more like- 
ly to send large sums there. Before going 


further he must disavow all intention of | 
blaming the noble Lord the Foreign Secre- | 


tary or his predecessors in office for any- 
thing that may be amiss in China. Tho 
course of events, their causes and conse- 
quences, were generally beyond official con- 
trol, and it would be unjust to impute blame 
to those at the head of affairs for a course 
of policy which had not originated with, 
and probably been but little affected by, tle 
instructions emanating from the Foreign 
Office. Still less could any fault be found 
with the noble Earl, who, twice over, had 
encountered the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of the embassy to China. No one 
less endowed with prudence, ability, and 
administrative skill would have given sa- 
tisfaction to the public. And, if the noble 
Ear! had not succeeded in every particular, 





| 


it was to be attributed more to the difficu)- | 


ties of the mission than to any want of | winds. 


ability in the ambassador. 
question is are our Chinese difficulties at 
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did not even communicate to head quarters 
the treaty which was extorted from him on 
the oecupation of the city. This evil id 
further increased by the difficulty of keep- 
ing up intimate communications between 
the distant parts of so large an empire, 
embracing not only diverse races and dia 
lects, but even conflicting interests. And 
now that Pekin, the hitherto unapproaché 
able centre of the empire, has been ex: 
plored it has proved, like many other things 
in China, ‘‘a great sham,” alike power- 
less for defence or attack. No doubt, the 
Tartar cavalry fonght well at the Taku 


| Forts, and surprised the allied troops by 


their gallant charges. But these are said 
to have been irregular troops, brought up for 
the emergency, and not available for regu- 
lar warfare. This seems likely, when we 
consider that the Taeping rebellion has 
lasted for ten years, with scarcely a serious 
check from the regular Tartar army, Had 
there been such troops as the Tartar ca* 
valry which fought at Taku and Tien-tsin 
available to the Emperor, the Taepings 
would long ago have been scattered to the 
That rebell.on, if it can be 80 


The important | called, is an evidence of the weakness and 


helplessness of the Mantchow dynasty. Its 


anend? We have already had three Chi-| history is one of the many wonders wo 


nese wars, are we to have another? It is | | find in China. 


Originating in the moun 


to be feared no basis of permanent peace | tains of the south west, and, no doubt, at 
has been established, and that elements of | first consisting of bands of ordinary plun 
strife and ultimate war exist beyond any | derers, it has been curiously mixed up 


former example. 


A treaty has been made! with various elements. 


The doctrines of 


with an empire which has no power to! the Triad Societies, whatever these may 
carry out the stipulations which it has con- | be, were early adopted by the leaders of 


tracted. The Central Government is in a 
state of prostration and paralysis. It has 
long been well known that the administra- 
tion of the distant provinces of China is 
delegated to the great mandarins, who ex- 
ercise a power almost independent, their 
only indispensable act of allegiance being 
to remit to Pekin an annual tribute. In 
other respects they do as they please, 
fleecing the helpless inhabitants by con- 
stant squeezes, to reimburse themselves for 
the price they have paid for their governor- 
ships. For, notwithstanding the compe- 
titive examinations, and the literary quali- 
fications required for Chinese official. life, 
it is well known that the chief offices in 
China are sold to the highest bidder. Such 
a system affords no security against mal- 
administration, and in practice is found to 
dispense with control of any kind. To 
such an extent is this independence of cen- 
tral control carried that, it is said, the 
well-known Yeh, the Governor of Canton 





the movement. A still more extraordinary 
infusion of Christian doctrine, of a very 
degraded type, it is true, but still unmis¢ 
takeably of Christian origin subsequently 
appeared. And that nothing might be 
awanting in the cunning appeal made to 
popular sympathies, the Tien-Wong was 
declared to be the heir and representative 
of the ancient Ming dynasty, the last [m- 
perial race of Chinese blood. But all 
these cunning appeals would have been in 
vain against the disciplined army of a 
powerful empire, and we must, therefore, 
conclude that no such army existed. In 
the meantime the Taepings spread through- 
out the provinces, increasing in numbers 
and importance, attracting followers, levy- 
ing tribute, besieging cities and gaining 
battles, till at length they reached the 
banks of the great central river, and fixed 
their government in the ancient capital of 
Nankin. The Chief King, or Tien-Wong,’ 
has resided there for — years, while ten” 
0 2 
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_sub-kings are engaged in various military 
expeditions, instigated, it is to be feared, 
principally by the love of plunder, and 
guilty in their latest proceedings of re- 
volting atrocitics. But whatever may 
be the ultimate objects of the Tac- 
pings, and whatever may be their hold 
on Chinese public opinion, without doubt, 
they have braved the whole power of the 
empire, and been for years a standing 
menace and defiance to the Tartars. It 
seems accepted as an undoubted truth, by 
those most competent to judge, that the 
Celestial Empire is passing away, that its 
ecntral heart is powerless, and sends no 
action through its dislocated extremities. 
Nor are the Taepings the only rebels. 
Two other rebellions at present exist, in- 
dependent of each other, and hitherto 
not connected with the Taepings — one 
of these of a very formidable charac- 
ter is in the north, in the province of 
Shansi; and another in the province of 
Quan-Tung, the original seat of the Tae- 
ping movement. Under these cireum- 
stances, the time has come to ask how 
would British interests be affected by the 
downfall of our Imperial allies? Would 
separate independent states not be better 
allies and better customers for us than the 


effete and corrupt central government which 


alone we now recognize? Would it not 
be in the interests of civilization and hu- 
man progress that the great obstructive 
influence of China should be brought to 
an end? Whatever solution of the diffi- 
culties presented to us we might prefer, it 
assuredly is our best course to preserve a 
strict neutrality between all partics. Let 
us adopt the principle in China which we 
have announced in Europe and America, 
as the keystone of our policy, the principle 
of non-intervention. Why attach our- 
selves by needless engagements to a power- 
less state? We sec the ancient empire 
falling to pieces, and new and vigorous 
powers and races rivalling each other in 
progress and civilization, and shall we at- 
tach ourselves to the weakest, the most 
corrupt, and the least enlightened of them 
all? Even the Taepings have acknow- 
ledged and accepted the influences of wes- 
tern civilization, and,whatever else we can 
object to their extraordinary career, this 
at least is certain, that they are not be- 
yond the reach of new ideas, nor have en- 
trenched themselves in the indifference and 
contempt of other nations, which distin- 
guished the Mantchows. Our policy, as 
avowed, is not liable to objection. On many 
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occasions we have proclaimed neutrality. 
In the papers laid before Parliament, there 
is abundant admission that the British re- 
presentatives in China approve that prin- 
ciple. More recently it has received a 
practical illustration. The British naval 
commander has actually been in treaty 
with the Taepings, and has concluded with 
them a convention regulating the navigation 
and trade of the Yang-tze-Kiang. But, 
while in words, and perhaps intentions, we 
preserve neutrality, a little enquiry into our 
recent treaty obligations will show that we 
are in a false position, and in various ways 
have overstepped the line of neutrality in 
favour of the Imperial Government. The 
Treaty of Tien-tsin itself is a document 
from which by no foreed interpretation it 
may be inferred that Britain recognized no 
power in China but theexisting Government. 
And, if it is replied that we could only 
treat with a Government de facto, still, 
even admitting that to be true, it is not a 
sufficient answer; for various conditions 
of the treaty will be found to be framed in 
direct hostility, not only to those now op- 
posed, but to those who shall hereafter be 
opposed, to the existing Government. In 
the first place, we have engaged to assist 
the Imperialists in the collection of their 
customs’ revenue on foreign trade. Were 
the Taepings to ask British traders to 
settle at Nankin, and confer on some rival 
chief inspector of customs those high 
| functions which Prince Kung has conferred 
'on Mr. Lay, what would the ‘ new board 
of commercial intercourse with all nations ”’ 
| recently established at Pekin, say to it ? 
| Would they not remonstrate against a Bri- 
' tish subject collecting revenue to be hand- 
ed over to rebels? But that is what Mr. 
| Lay and his subordinates of the Chinese 
| Custom-house are now doing as against 
the Taepings. But, besides, we have 
guaranteed the continuance of this sys- 
tem, at least until the indemnity which 
has been stipulated for by the allied forces 
shall have been paid. That payment, by 
the Treaty of Tein-tsin is to form a charge 
on the foreign customs. We are thus en- 
gaged in a course which it would be a mere 
perversion of language to call neutrality, 
and, if money is the sinews of war, we are 
engaged on the side of the Tartars. We 
have been, moreover, parties to arrange- 
ments, by which we have consented utterly 
to exclude friends and foes from all access 
by land to the territory of the Taepings, for 
the “licence to proceed to the interior,’’ 
which the British Consul grants, must be 
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countersigned by a Chinese official, who, of 
course, will take good care that there shall 
bo no intercourse with rebels. The same 
applies to the ‘‘ arms certificate,” which 
is jointly furnished by a Foreign Consul 
and a Chinese officer, and thus involves a 
course of action to be regulated solely by 
Chinese interests. Any one who considers 
the bearings and working of these ar. 
rangements will admit that it is a mere 
pretence to speak of neutrality. To all 
intents and purposes we are engaged on 
the Imperial side. So matters stand now, 
but they cannot long remain as at pre- | 
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taining neutrality is to retrace those steps 
by which we have identified ourselves with 
the old Government. And, among those en- 
tanglements, the very first to be abandon- 
ed should be the customs’ inspectorate, as 
the most injurious to our interests, the most 
unjust, and in every sense the most im- 
politic. It is needless now to inquire into 
the origin of this system; like many other 
blunders it, no doubt, was a well-meant 
scheme to meet a temporary difficulty dur- 
ing the abeyance of the authority of the 
Chinese Custom-house at Shanghai. It 
was intended also to conciliate the Imperial 


sent. Collisions of interest, and too pro- | Government, and, in so far, to purchase 


bably of force, must arise. This system of | 
assisting the Imperial revenue officers and 
clearing vessels at Imperial ports, which 
will again be called on to pay duties to the 
Taepings, at Nankin or elsewhere, the sys- 
tem of joint licences ‘* for arms”’ or * tra- 
velling in the interior,”” must lead to dis- 
putes where it is too probable our prcten- 
sions to the character of neutrals will be 
forgotten. British or Chinese traders, who 
have paid duties on their goods at Shang- 
hai or Chin-Kiang, when they trade with 
districts held by the rebels, will find they 
have to pay these duties again. They 
cannot expect that a pass granted by his 
rival will be acknowledged by the’ Tien- 
Wong. This alone will be a constant 





source of irritation and disputes. The 
Yang-tze is the great artery of trade from | 
the most wealthy and populous provinces of | 
China to the sea-board, but to Imperialist 
Junks, it leads through an enemy's coun- | 
try. Will these junks, or even foreign | 
vessels, navigating the river, and provided 
with an ‘* arms pass ’’ granted by the Im- | 
perial Government, hesitate to use these | 


commercial privileges by a system which 
rendered the customs levied on foreign 
trade more largely and dircetly available 
to the Central Government. It has ex- 
isted since 1856-7, and has been maintain- 
ed under unprecedented circumstances. To 
such a length indeed has our courtesy to the 
Chinese Government gone, that, at the very 
time we were marching on Pekin, we were 
collecting revenues for the benefit of our 
enemics. The port of Shanghai was for 
some years the only commercial entrepdt 
where this extraordinary system prevailed, 
but so enamoured of it are the ruling 
Anglo-Chinese authoritics, and, as, in- 
deed, need be no matter of surprise, so 
delighted is the Government with a system 
which produces such large revenues to the 
Imperial Exchequer that, according to the 
latest information we have received, Prince 
Kung has notified his intention of extend- 
ing its operation. All the ports open to 
foreigners are to be divided into four super- 
intendencies, each to be confided to a man- 
darin appointed by the ‘* Board of Foreign 
Trade,’’ instead of remaining, as at pre- 


arms when their interests require it? It} sent, under the Hoppo, or local Tautai. OF 
seems inevitable that the great river will| these superintendencies the first embraces 


| 


become the scene of piratical warfare, | Tien- -tsin, Tangchow, and Keuchang ; the 


where the most desperate characters of | 
all nations will be found engaged, and the | 


interests of legitimate commerce will be | 
disregarded, “Under such circumstances | 
is it likely we shall preserve our neu- | 


second, Shanghai, Ningpoo, and ports in the 
Yang-tz0; the third, Foochow, Amoy, and 
Formosa ; and, fourth, Swantow, Hainan, 
and Canton. In all these districts foreign 
‘inspectors are to be employed, and Mr. 


trality? Are we to stand by and sec! Lay l.as been appointed by Prince Kung 


those trade advantages which we have} 
purchased at the expence of so many wil- 
lions rendcred valueless, or are we pre-| 
pared to throw our cannon into the scale of | 
the Tartars, as we have already given | 
them our moral support and the benefit of | 
our fiscal skill? It will come at last to! 
this, that we shall have to abandon our 
hollow pretence of neutrality and fight on 
the Tartar side. The only means of re- 





Inspector General of all the Superinten- 
dencies, and is empowered ‘‘to exercise 
surveillance over all things pertaining to 
foreign trade.” The system is thus deve- 
loping itself, and will soon be in active 
| operation over the whole seaboard of China. 
It is of the greatest importance to consider 
well what will be its results. One of the 
most important of these will be a general 
system of smuggling. No coast in the 
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world is better suited for contraband trade 
than that of China, being everywhere in- 
tersected with bays and creeks and the 
mouths of large navigable rivers. The 
population, unfortunately, have been train- 
ed to smuggling, the trade in opium having 
been till lately of that description. The 
consequence of stringent Custom - house 
charges being levied at the duty ports, cs- 
pecially if these are aggravated by a con- 
tinued exacting of their former irregular 
charges by the local mandarins, will be to 
drive much of the coasting trade from the 
present established emporia. Foreign ves- 
sels will discharge their cargoes in road- 
steads into native junks, in the same way 
as opium was formerly delivered, and these 
junks will run their cargoes into creeks and 
harbours in various parts of the coast. 
Sufficient indications of this course are al- 
ready shown in the Canton Custom House 
since the inspectorate was established. 
The Canton river has four mouths, and is 
conveniently situated for trade with the 
free port of Hong Kong. The consequence 
has been that foreign merchandize of va- 
rious kinds, but particularly duty - paid 
opium, has almost ceased to pass through 
the regular Custom-house. This is what 
will happen everywhere, and this inspecto- 


rate, which originated in the laudable de- 
sire to put down smuggling, will prove a 
powerful instrument to perpetuate and in- 


crease that system. It has been insinu- 
ated, upon what grounds I know not, that 
the foreign merchants in China are addict- 
ed to the irregular gains of contraband 


trade. If this refers to the trade in opium | 
the charge has no point, for that case is | 


totally exceptional; and if it is to be 
judged by a moral standard it would be 
difficult to say where to award the 
greatest share of blame—to the Bengal 
Government, which prepared the drug for 
the Chinese market, to the merchants who 
sold it on the coast, or to the mandarins 
who, for a bribe, connived at its introduc- 
tion ; all of whom are alike implicated. 
But, leaving out opium, there can be no 
ground for charging the Chinese mercan.- 
tile community with the practice of smug- 
gling. But is it quite certain that this 
good character will be maintained when so 
many strong inducements will exist to 
avoid the foreign Custom -houses? The 
system, as originally introduced at Shang- 


hai, was sanctioned by the three treaty | 


Powers, Britain, France, and America each 

being represented at the Custom-house 

by their assessors. It does not appear 
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whether this system is to be extended to 
the ports now for the first time embraced 
by the arrangements of Prince Kung and 
the Inspector Generalship of Mr. Lay, 
But it may be assumed that commercial 
jealousy between the different Powers will 
make it necessary to continue the system 
as it was first introduced. The expense 
will thus be very great. There will be at 
least a dozen ports where three inspectors, 
with large salaries, will be established. It 
is easy to see that these expenses, as well 
as all others attending the establishment, 
will be levied on trade, and principally on 
British trade. Is it sound policy to join 
with France, which has little trade of any 
kind in China, and with America, which 
has a great deal less than ourselves, in a 
system which will expose Pritish commerce, 
in all its minutest workings, to the inspec- 
tion of rivals, who will report officially to 
their respective Governments every shape 
and form of our varied trade? It may be 
little-minded to indulge trade jealousics, 
but is it, therefore, wise to expose all our 
secrets with such confiding simplicity? Be- 
sides, jealousy may work in another way. 
What would a French inspector care for 
the over-valuation of British goods of which 
his own countrymen were not importers, 
and those who know how successfully we 
are rivalled in some of our staple cotton 
fabrics by the Americans will doubt the 
advantage to British interests of American 
valuations at the Custom-houses of China. 
But, leaving that out of the question, there 
cannot be a doubt that a class feeling will 
be produced in all these inspectors in fa- 
vour of the revenue whose officers they 
are, and against the interests of the fo- 
reign merchants. Employés of all sorts are 
uniformly found advocating the system 
which they administer, and that this is the 
case in China we have already abundant 
proof. At Shanghai the merchants have 
had repeatedly occasion to appeal against 
the decision of the inspectors ; and, as a 
matter of course, applied to the consul, the 
legally constituted judge in all controver- 
sies between foreign Custom - houses and 
British subjects. But here we have an- 
other anomaly, for we have no end of them 
in this extraordinary system. The British 
| Envoy (Mr. Bruce) set aside the authority 
| of the Consul (Mr. Meadows), and declared 
| the inspectors to be irresponsible in ques- 
| tions of valuation. The policy of this 
course is questionable enough; but as to 
its being contrary both to usage and to 
law, there can be no question at all. Such 
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are the inevitable difficulties which beset 
our course when we depart from admitted 
principles and interfere with the functions 


of foreign Governments. But no one | 


doubts that all the expenses of this sys- 
tem will fall upon British trade. The 
Treaty of Tien-tsin has burdened the trade 
of this country with the indemnity for the 
expences of the war, which is to be paid 
from the foreign Customs, and which will 
make it imperative as regards our own in- 
terests to levy duties to the last dollar. 
But when the indemnity has been paid, 
we shall find that a system has been inau- 
gurated to which we have ourzelves been 
parties, and which in its consequences may 
not have been fully foreseen. The full 
amount of the Imperial Customs is to be 
remitted to Pekin ; but how can the local 
mandarins exist without their share of the 
plunder? They have paid for their offices 
and must have compensation. No one who 
knows China doubts for a moment as to 
the course which will be adopted. In one 
way or another, and in such secret ways as 
cannot be discovered, additional duties will 
be charged for the benefit of the local offi- 
cers. So long as those officers were admi- 
nistrators of the Customs’ revenue their pe- 
culations affected the Imperial Exchequer; 
but now that they do not intromit with 
these collections which are remitted in full 
to Pekin, they must resort to other means 
of reimbursement. What these means are 
we learn from the circumstances which 
have recently transpired as to opium im- 
ported at Shanghai. So determined were 
the local mandarins that their fees should 
be paid, that they bribed the Coolies in the 
various foreign IHongs to ascertain where 
opium was delivered, and thus ensure the 
payment of their irregular demands ; and 
in the prosecution of their object they ex- 
hibited not only consummate art, but have 
shown at once the extent of their power 
and their extortion. This was traced to 
the Tautai, or Governor of Shanghai. So 
will it be everywhere. Foreign trade will 
bear not only the duties fixed by treaty, 
but a second charge to satisfy the irregular 
fees of the mandarins. Over and above 
this, the expense of the foreign inspecto- 
rate will fall on foreign trade. But an- 
other objection to the system consists in 
its being most unpopular among the Chi- 
nese. They look on the foreign assessors 
as making these charges for their own be- 
nefit. They cannot understand a system 
which excludes the bargaining and beating 
down of duties to which they have been 
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accustomed, and in their irritation they 
have transferred to the foreign officials the 
whole weight of their resentment. It is 
known how the installation of the system 
was received at Swatow, and the forcible 
resistance that was made to it. It has 
been asserted that if the troops were re- 
moved from Canton, the Customs’-house 
inspectorate could not last fora day. All 
this works most unfavourably for British 
interests. It must have been observed by 
those who have read the Chinese news- 
papers, that a loud complaint is made of 
the secresy with which all the arrange- 
ments and working of this system have 
been carried out. No one can remon- 
strate, much less advise: for everything is 
wrapped in secresy. It is impossible that 
the noble Lord can have any sympathy 
with concealments; but it is right he 
should know that this charge has been 
made against officials in China, It, no 
doubt, has been undesignedly; but, to a 
certain extent, the noble Lord followed the 
same course. The hon. Member for Aber- 
deen moved for a Return to show the num- 
bers, the amount of salaries, and nature of 
the engagement of British subjects em- 
ployed in Chinese Custom - houses ; and 
there was also a Motion for Copies of 
Consul Meadows’ Correspondence with Sir 
John Bowring, or others, as to the foreign 
inspectors. The noble Lord could not lay 
before the House any of these papers. I 
have no doubt he would have done so had 
it been in his power; but it is unfortunate 
any information on this subject should be 
withheld. It is said this system is on its 
trial, that Lord Elgin is not committed ia 
its favour, and that the Government at 
home are not committed to it. Let, then, 
the merchants and the British public, who 
are much interested, assist at this trial. 
The more light that can be thrown on the 
subject, and the more its difficulties and 
anomalies are discussed, so much the better 
for all concerned. The course to adopt, 
in case the present system should be aban- 
doned, is to revert to the old practice: let 
all exports be sold duty-paid, and, on the 
other hand, imports be sold at the short 
price, or without duty. To facilitate such 
arrangement bonded warehouses at the 
duty ports would afford great facilities. 
But above all it is desirable that free ports 
should be established in the North of China. 
It is surprising that, with the example of 
the success of free ports, as shown by the 
prosperity and great commercial develop- 
ment of Singapore and Hong Kong, such 
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a system should not have suggested itself. 
One free port should be established some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Shanghai. 
Perhaps the foreign location at Shanghai it- 
self, if surrounded with walls, would afford 
an cligible site for a free port; and certainly 
another should be as far up the Yang-tze- 
Kiang as sea- going ships can navigate. 
No doubt the consent of the Chinese au- 
thorities would be required for such an ar- 
rangement; but there is noreason to think 
that such consent would be refused. Lord 
Elgin most properly said, on a late public 
oceasion, that the interests of British com- 
merce, as well as the character and useful- 
ness of British subjects in these distant 
regions must depend on themselyes—on 
their honour, integrity, and self-restraint. 


Doubtless, such sentiments will find ac- } 


ceptance everywhere, and under a proper 
system China will afford a field for their 
practical illustration. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he did not intend to follow the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down in the very 
extensive range of observations which he 
had taken, but would confine himself to the 
subject inmediately before the House—the 
importance of preserving a strict neutrality 
between the contending parties in China. 
He thought it would have been better that 
the discussion should not have taken place 


until the House had had an opportunity of | 


perusing the papers laid on the table that 
evening. Ilis information was derived only 
from the Chinese journals and private cor- 
respondence, and might possibly be -incor- 
rect on some points. Ile held that the 
complaints of the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Buchanan) that the Government 


had not observed a strict neutrality be- | 
the Chinese Government and the | 


tween 
rebels, was in several respects quite un- 
founded. The hon. Gentleman asserted 
that the conclusion of a treaty with the 
de facto Government of China was a breach 
of neutrality. 

Mr. BUCHANAN explained that he 
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tleman said that we were guilty of another 
breach of neutrality in collecting the Cus- 
toms’ dues for the Chinese Government. 
The fact was that we did nothing of the 
kind. It was perfectly true that English 
subjects were employed by the Chinese 
Government in collecting the duties ; but 
the English Government had no more to 
do with the collection of the Customs of 
China than of Franee. There were, how- 
ever, two points to which he wished to 
draw the attention of the noble Lord. He 
was given to understand that British ves- 
sels proceeding to any of the open ports 
in possession of the rebels were compelled, 
not by the Chinese Government, but by 
the regulations of the British authorities, 
to proceed first to one of the open ports in 
the hands of the Imperial Government, 
and there pay the duces. That regulation 
involved a manifest injustice. On the one 





hand, our merchants would be most un- 
| fairly treated, if they had to pay the dues 
| first to the Imperial Government at the 
| port to which by the regulations they were 
| compelled to go, and afterwards to the 
|rebel authorities at the port where they 


}landed. On the other hand, if we acted 


| justly by the British merchants, and pro- 
| tected them against a second payment of 
| dues at the rebel port, it was per- 


fectly clear that such an arrangement was 
one that must quickly bring us into col- 
lision with the rebel authorities. Lad the 
Chinese Government enforced such a regula- 
tion there would have been no reason to 
complain; but he found fault with it as pro- 
| ceeding from the British authorities. Again 
| the position which we occupied at Shanghai 
| was very peculiar, very objectionable, and 
in his opinion very dangerous. If he was 
rightly informed, there were British troops 
at the present moment in Shanghai who, 
although receiving British pay, were in 
| point of fact maintained at the expense of 
| the Imperial Government for the protection 
|of the port against a hostile attack from 
| the rebels. 





said quite the reverse, and admitted that| Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL was under- 
they could do nothing else than enter into | stood to say that the troops were stationed 
such a treaty. }at Shanghai merely for the protection of 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, | British subjects and property. 
he had understood the hon. Gentleman to; Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD ob- 
say that the very fact that we had entered | served that in that case it was very singu- 
into the Treaty of Tien-tsin was in itself a| lar that the expense of the troops should 
breach of neutrality. Having gone to war | be borne by the Imperial authorities. The 
with the de facto Government of China, we | fact, disguised as it might be, was that it 
had no other resouree when we wished to! was only a repetition in 1861 of what oc- 
make peace, than to form a treaty with | curred not very long ago, when Shanghai 
the same authority. Again the hon, Gen- | was protected from the rebels by a British 
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force. A more important subject could 
not be brought under the notice of the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary than the 
absolute necessity of observing the strictest 
neutrality between the two partics 
China. If we gave either party a right 
to complain of our conduct, there would be 
always a Chinese difficulty continued from 
year to year, and varied at intcrvals by an 
open war. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I think 
my hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow has 
not sufficiently adverted to the statement 
made by my noble Friend in regard to the 
very satisfactory arrangement which has 
been come to between our Admiral and the 
Taepings for the observance of the strictest 
neutrality between the contending parties, 
because many of his remarks applied to a 
different state of things, and assumed that 
no such stipulations had been entered into. 
1 think 1 may dismiss that part of the 
subject by repeating the assurance that we 
are now observing the strictest neutrality 
between the two parties, and have obtained 
from the Taepings securities that our com- 
merce with those parts of the country which 
are occupied by them will be duly protected, 
and not subjected toany interruption. The 
proposition that we ought not to have cn- 
tered into a treaty with the Emperor of 
China because there is a rebellion raging 
over a large portion of his duminions is 
quite untenable. When a sovercign reigns 
over a country, and when his authority is 
especially in force in those parts where our 
interests lie, we have no choice but either 
to make a treaty with him, or to leave the 
lives, property, and commerce of our coun- 
trymen wholly unsecured by any diplomatic 
stipulations. Had Her Majesiy’s Govern- 
ment pursued the latter alternative, and 
left British interests without that protec- 
tion, we should have done that which was 
totally unjustifiable and without excuse. 
The Treaty of Tien-tsin was the result of 
an endeavour on our part to obtain redress, 
by hostile measures, for injuries which had 
been done to us by the Government of 
China, That treaty was not observed, 
and it was again deemed necessary to re- 


sort to hostilities. The Earl of Elgin, at ; 
a great sacrifice both of comfort and health, | 


returned to China and negotiated another 
treaty, which gave full force and effect to 
all the provisions for the protection and 
extension of our commerce which the first 
treaty contained. So far from that being 
a proper subject for criticism, those of our 
countrymen who are connected with the 
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Chinese trade ought to acknowledge the 
great evils which have been redressed, and 
the great advantage which must be con- 
ferred on British commerce by those two 
treaties. Therefore, it is totally unneces- 
sary to enter into a justification of the Go- 
vernment for having entered into treaty 
engagements with the existing Imperial 
Government of China, or to maintain that 
in doing so they committed no breach of 
neutrality as between the two contending 
parties. 

Mr. BUCIIANAN said, he must have 
expressed himself very ill indeed if his re- 
remarks could be construed into a com- 
plaint against the Government for having 
made a treaty with the Imperial party. 
He owned that the Imperial Government 
was the de facto Government, and the 
proper authority with whom to treat. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am very 
glad to accept the admission of my hon. 
Friend. On the one hand, then, we have 
' shown that our policy is to maintain a strict 
bond fide neutrality; and, on the other, 
those who are disposed to find fault with 
other things are ready to admit that we were 
perfectly riglitin entering intoa treaty with 
the de facto Government of China. That 
disposes of a good many of the observations 
| which have been made in the course of this 
| discussion. Great fault, however, has been 
| found with the arrangement by which Bri- 
tish subjects are employed by the Chinese 

Government for the collection of their Cus- 
|toms. I think that those objections are not 
| well founded. In the first place, it has been 
| stated by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
| FitzGerald) that these Sritish subjects are 

not acting under the authority of the Bri- 
tish Government, but are lent to the Chinese 
| Government, and are responsible to that 
| Government for their conduct. My hon. 
| Friend complains that they are not placed 
| under the authority of the Consuls, and that 
Mr. Bruce kas declared that any complaint 
against them must be made to him. I do 
not see anything wrong in that. Mr. Bruce 
is the highest authority representing the 
British Government in China, and it is 
proper that when complaint is made against 
persons who are performing duties such as 
those which have devolved upon those who 
are engaged in collecting the Customs’ 
| dutics, that reference should be made to him, 
|The decision of a consul might be swayed 
by local considerations, and if adverse to 
local complaints would not carry with it the 
weight which will attach to a decision pro- 
nounced by Mr. Bruce. Generally speak- 
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ing it might be an unusual course that 
British subjects should be employed to 
collect the Customs due to the Chinese 
Government; but, as our indemnity is to 
be paid out of the produce of those Cus- 
toms, we have a direct interest in seeing 
that they are fairly levied and completly 
paid. My hon. Friend said that this system 
has a tendency to encourage smuggling. 
Now it is a well-known saying that the 
best way of replying to an unanswer- 
able argument is to affirm directly the 
contrary. My hon. Friend has followed 
that course, because, unless we are ex- 
tremely misinformed, it has a direct ten- 
dency to check that practice, and it is 
not impossible that many of the complaints 
which are made against it in China owe 
their origin to the fact that it is putting 
an end to the system of collusion between 
the merchants of different countries and the 
Chinese Custom- house authorities which has 
unfortunately for some time prevailed. My 
hon. Friend says that the Chinese autho- 
rities pay for their appointments, and are, 
therefore, compelled to extract money from 
the persons who come within the seope 
of their authority in order to repay them- 
selves, and I understood him to suggest 
that one effect of the operation might be 
by depriving these persons of their illegi- 
timate fees to lead them to resort to still 
more improper proceedings. There can 
be no doubt that this system will tend to 
establish a regular and legal system of 
Customs, and I cannot believe that the 
establishment of such a system will lead 
British merchants to smuggle goods into 
places where Custom-houses are not esta- 
blished. My belief, on the contrary, is, 
that this system will establish a fair and 
equitable arrangement, according to which 
all parties will pay just what they ought 
to pay, neither more nor less, which will, 
no doubt, be advantageous to the Chinese 
Government by introducing order into a 
department which has hitherto been full 
of abuses, but which will be productive of 
great advantage to us, as it will secure 
the gradual payment of those indemnities 
which were stipulated for by the Treaties 
of Tien-tsin and Pekin. 

With regard to the point adverted to by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. S. Fitz- 
Gerald), I am not aware that we have any 
information as to the fact that vessels are 
compelled to go to ports where duties are 
paid to the Imperial Government, although 
they may be destined to ports which are in 
the hands of the rebels, but undoubtedly it 


Viscount Palmerston 
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is a matter deserving of inquiry and consi- 
deration. Then, as to Shanghai. Every 
one knows that that is our most important 
settlement in China, that a large extent 
of ground is there allotted to the foreign 
community, and that that place has large- 
ly superseded Canton as the great mart 
of British commerce. We have heard a 
great deal in praise of the Taepings, and 
I should be unwilling to say anything to 
their disparagement, but it is well known 
that towns which have unfortunately been 
oceupied by them have, a fortnight after- 
wards, not presented the same appearance 
of wealth, of comfort, and of population, 
which they exhibited before the occupa- 
tion. [An hon. Member: Suchow.] I 
am speaking of Nankin and other places, 
I have been told that Nankin is a wilder- 
ness. I do not know whether that is an 
exaggeration, but, unhappily, the occupa. 
tion of Shanghai by the rebels is not a 
thing which the community of that place 
would very much desire. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the troops there are now 
paid by the Chinese Government. I be- 
lieve that my noble Friend does not alto- 
gether approve that arrangement. and it 
may probably be altered, but I believe that 
it is of great importance that there should 
be a British force at Shanghai to protect 
British property and British merchants in 
that town from the effects which must 
result from its occupation by the rebels. 
Nor is it desirable that the Chinese part 
of the town should be laid waste, which 
would be the natural consequence of its 
being taken by storm. To what extent 
our troops are protecting others besides 
British residents I am not informed, but I 
am sure that the House will feel that it is 
the duty of the British Government to take 
care that that most important and valuable 
British settlement should not encounter all 
the calamities which would result from its 
occupation by the rebels. My hon. Friend 
said that great advantage would arise from 
the establishment of several free towns at 
different places in the Chinese territory, 
up the Yang-tse-Kiang and in the north. 
If we were masters of China we might, 
no doubt, establish free towns in certain 
places, but the Chinese territory belongs 
either to the Emperor or to the rebels, cer- 
tainly not to us, and, therefore, we have 
not power to make the arrangement which 
my hon. Friend thinks would be so ad- 
vantageous. All we can do is fo avail 
ourselves to the utmost of those privileges 
which treaties have given to us. Those 
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treaties were made with the existing Go- 
vernment, and we have no right to assume 
that that Government has ceased to exist 
as long as it continues to rule a large and 
important portion of the empire, especially 
the seaport towns with which we carry on 
intercourse. All that we can, in my opi- 
nion, be expected to do is that which my 
noble Friend has shown that we are doing 
—giving neither party cause to complain, 
and, as far as hostilities are concerned, 
acting according to the principles of strict 
neutrality. 

Mr. WHITE, after repeating the state- 
ment that British vessels bound for ports 
which were in the hands of the rebels were 
compelled to call at Imperial ports and pay 
the Imperial duties, an arrangement which 
was similar to requiring ships bound to 
Charleston to go to New York and pay the 
Federal duties, said that the Taepings were 
a set of ruffians and scoundrels with whom 
not a single man of education, character, 
or discretion had associated himself. If it 
were not that such a course would be alto- 
gether opposed to the policy of Evgland 
we should be glad if the British Govern- 
ment should take part in the dispute and 
rid the world of such a nest of vagabonds, 
for it was melancholy to reflect that a civil 
war would drag on for years and inflict 
endless misery and distress, which might 
be effectually put an end to’by a single re- 
giment and a few Armstrong guns. The 
hideous grotesqueness and blasphemy as- 
sociated with the Taeping movement would 
be evident from the fact mentioned by a 
friend of his who had visited the adviser— 
the individual whose duty it was to inter- 
polate the Scriptural element into their 
proceedings, who found him attended by 
four beautiful girls arrayed in yellow, and 
luxuriating in every magnificence which 
could be afforded by the plunder of the 
richest cities of China. 

Cotonen SYKES said, the speech of 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had failed to satisfy him 
that the English Government had observed a 
policy of perfect neutrality. With regard to 
the Taepings, he would refer to an account 
written by the special correspondent of the 
Shanghai Herald, who had accompanied 
the British expedition, to show that in 
Nankin, which was in the hands of the 
Taepings, building was going on on all 
sides and trade was springing up, while 
at Chinkiang, which had been occupied by 
the Imperialists for four years since it was 
quited by the Tacpings, there was only 
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one house standing, in which the duties of 
the port were collected. It ought to be 
the great object of the Government of this 
country to conciliate the Taepings, who at 
present numbered a hundred millions of 
people, and had five millions of armed men 
among them. He contended that if the 
Customs’ duties at the treaty ports were 
collected by European (not native) officers 
in the pay of the Tartar Government, but 
only responsible for their conduct to Mr. 
Bruce, the British representative, we were 
infringing the principle of neutrality, and 
became, in fact, active agents in favour of 
the Tartar Government. The very cost of 
the defence of Shanghai against the Taep- 
ings exceeded the amount of the indemnity 
which we received from China; and, if 
that military occupation were continued, it 
would be impossible for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer next year to reduce the 
amount of the tea duties. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


OUTRAGES AT GEASHILL, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to the circumstances 
under which the Barony of Geashill, in the 
King’s County, was obliged to pay £300 
damages for the alleged malicious burning 
of an outhouse belonging to a Mr. Trench, 
and to the fact that a confidential report 
from the constabulary to the authorities 
of Dublin Castle, stating that the person 
who burned the outhouse was a party re- 
sident in Mr. Trench’s house, was shown 
in a breach of confidence to Mr. Trench ; 
and asked why no steps had since been 
taken to prosecute the offender? Under 
the late Lord Digby, who had granted 
leases to his tenants, Geashill was one of 
the quietest districts in Ireland. His sue- 
cessor took advantage of some technical 
defects to break the leases. A new agent 
was appointed in the person of a Mr. Trench, 
who was very unpopular ; and Lord Digby 
did not come to see with his own eyes the 
misery into which the place was plunged. 
Outrages, genuine or fabricated, were the 
consequence, and as a specimen he might 
mention one:—A fire took place in the 
stables of Geashill Castle one night, though 
the gates were all closed and no one could 
get over the walls from the outside. Mr. 
Trench having alleged that the fire was 
the work of an incendiary outside, a police- 
man named Burke had carefully examined 
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the grounds outside the walls for the pur- Mr. O’BRIEN said, he had been in- 
pose of ascertaining if the fire had been | formed that a state of things existed in 
caused by persons unconnected with the | the King’s County which ought not to be 
castle ; but no trace could be found, and| permitted to continue, but from his own 
everything which he saw led to the in-| knowledge he could not say whether that 
dubitable inference that the person who| were so or not. The property of Lord 
had fired the turf in the stables lived within | Digby, in the neighbourhood of Geashill, 
the castle. The report sent by Burke to! appeared to him to be an improving one. 
Dublin Castle charged the offence upon | With regard to the transaction under dis- 
some person residing under Lord Digby’s | cussion it was stated that a report con- 
roof; and the authorities, in breach of | cerning it had been made to the Govern- 
confidence, communicated it to Mr. Trench, | ment, and placed in the hands of a magis- 
when, instead of having an inquiry insti-| trate of the county; but when he (Mr. 
tuted, he endeavoured to frighten Burke | O’Brien), as a magistrate of the county, 
from discharging his duty, and ultimately | applied for a copy of that report, it was 
he was put upon his trial for having been | refused to him. It was the duty of the 
found drunk on two occasions, and for| Government to give them that report, or 

take measures, if they refused, to show 


habitually frequenting public-houses. Te | 
who were the real offenders in the ease. 


thought it was as clear as the sun at noon- 
He trusted the Government would allay 


day that the outrage had been committed | 
the excitement which existed in the dis- 
trict by furnishing all the information which 


by one of the fabricators of outrages within 
was so much desired. 


Outrages at 


the castle, and not by any of the tenantry | 
residing outside the walls, and he trusted | 


the Government would do their best to | 
bring the offenders to justice. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, his hon. and 
learned Friend had made an attack in most | 
unmeasured terms upon the conduct and | 
character of Lord Digby. He would not | 
examine into the motives of his hon. and | 


learned Friend in so doing, but one thing | 
was clear that he has not investigated the | 


facts of the case. Le could inform him, | 
however, that the grand jury of the King’s | 
County, composed of twenty-three honour. | 


Mr. BRADY said, he only wished to ob- 


| serve that the case made out by the hon. 


and learned Member for Wexford (Mr. 
M*Mahon) was very clear. The burning 
whieh had oceurred would seem to have 
been caused by some one well acquainted 
with the position of the premises, There 
could be no doubt that similar outrages 
had occurred in many parts of Ireland, 
and the perpetrators of them ought to be 
brought to justice. Le trusted the Go- 
vernment would take the question into 


able men, not connected with the Barony of | their serious consideration, for it had done 
Lord Digby, after hearing evidence upon | great injury to Ireland, and it tended to 
oath, had come to the conclusion that a | corrupt the people and to lower the stand- 
malicions injury had been done to Lord | ard of morality in that country. 

Digby’s property, and that he was entitled; Lorp NAAS said, he must protest 
to receive the full amount of the damage. | against the time of the louse being taken 
That was also the unanimous opinion of | up with the discussion of a matter beyond 
the ratepayers of the county. lis Lord-! its control. It was unfair for an hon. Mem- 


ship was thought to be entitled to £500, 
but he would only take £250. Since Lord 
Digby came into possession of the pro- 
perty only three tenants had been evicted, 
and they owed respectively eleven years, 
fourteen years, and thirty years’ rent. He 
hoped that this would be a lesson to his 
hon. and learned Friend to confine himself 
to the Woods and Forests and to the 
county he represented ; but which he (Mr. 
Hennessy) feared his hon. Friend’s pre- 
sent position showed was a little too hot 
for him. He hoped he would examine his 
facts before he dealt with them, or brought 
them before the House. A case 80 utterly 
fallacious had never been inflicted upon the 
House of Commons. 


Mr, M‘Mahin 





ber to rise in his place and arroign the 
| whole management of an estate for some 
| years past, because charges were often 
made on imperfect evidence, and no proper 
| opportunity was afforded for their refuta- 
| tion. It was only a few years ago Lord 
| Digby came into possession of his property. 
| Up to that time he had been almost en- 
tirely a resident in England. He appoint- 
ed a gentleman to manage his estates, and 
so well had that person acted that they 
were considered the best managed property 
in the King’s County. Not long ago Lord 
Digby summoned his tenants to a general 
meeting, at which he asked them whether 
they had any complaints to make as to the 
conduct of his agents. Not a complaint 
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was ever uttered against him. It was true 
that when Lord Dighy obtained possession 
of his estates he found that several of the 
tenants held leases which had been illegally 
granted. The result was that rather than 
subject his tenants to ruinous litigation he 
distributed amongst them about £30,000 
by way of compensation. With regard to 
the report referred to if there was any 
reason to suppose that any person had 
been guilty of the outrage alleged, of 
course the Government would place the 
report in the hands of the law officers of 
the Crown, and the party would be prose- 
cuted. He must protest against charges 
being made against owners of property 
who were endeavouring to discharge their 
duty conscientiously and with the utmost 
forbearance and consideration. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that with regard 
to the first question—namely, under what 
circumstances the barony was called upon 
to pay compensation for the malicious in- 
jury to the burning of this outhouse—the 
circumstances were these: When an injury 
was committed, the law provided that the 
injured person should have the power of ap- 
plying to the Presentment Sessions. That 
course had been taken in the present in- 
stance: the presentment was sent to the 
grand jury, was found by them, and the 
barony then, according to law, became 
liable to pay compensation. He under- 
stood that no fewer than eleven witnesses 
were examined. The second question pre- 
sumed that a confidential report had been 
shown to Mr. Trench; but if that was so 
it had been without his knowledge, and he 
did not believe it. He was not, however, 
prepared to say anything which would fet- 
ter the discretion of Government or the 
responsible officers of the police in hold- 
ing communications with injured parties, 
which might tend to the detection of crime 
already committed, or to prevent future 
injury being done. With regard to the 
third question—namely, why the offending 
person had not been the subject of prose- 
eution—the answer was obvious. The Go- 
vernment were most anxious to pursue a 
prosecution in every case of the kind, and 
his hon. and learned Friend might rest 
assured that as soon as it appeared, in the 
diseretion of the police authorities, fortified 
by the opinion of the legal advisers of the 
Crown, right to put any person on his trial 
for that crime, the Government would not 
fail to do so. 

Cotoxen DUNNE said, he was of opinion 
that as Mr, Trench was the local magis- 
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trate of the district, the confidential report 
alluded to ought to have been shown to him. 
There was no accusation whatsoever against 
Mr. Trench. It was the duty, then, of 
the police to go to the local magistrate in 
a ease of this kind. As to the Digby 
family, for some centuries that family had 
not resided in Ireland. In 1641 their 
castle had been burned down, sinee which 
period they had lived out of the country 
until a recent period. 


THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, if he will have any objection to lay 
on the ‘lable of the Ilouse Copies of Corres- 
pondence with the Authorities of the Isle of 
Jersey on the subject of the Report of the 
Royal Commission ? When the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Sergeant Pigott) 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
amendment of the constitution of the courts 
of Jersey, he (Mr. S. Estcourt) offered 
some observations on the subject, intimat- 
ing a strong opinion that something was 
required for the amendment of the consti- 
tution of the Jersey courts beyond that 
which could be afforded by means from 
within. Inasmuch as the evils connected 
with the court were fatal to the interests 
of the islanders for years past, and that no 
attempt had been made in the island itself 
to reform it, it appeared to him that it was 
necessary something should be done by 
the British Parliament to improve it. He 
understood that the observations he had 
then made had given offence to some gen- 
tlemen in the island. He regretted that 
his remarks should have had such a result, 
because he had a high respect for the con- 
stitution of the island and the independent 
spirit of the inhabitants. With the highest 
respect, however, for the people of Jersey, 
to maintain their insular independence, and 
their old constitution and forms of proce- 
dure, he still thought that the course taken 
by the hon. Member for Reading was 
called for by the circumstances of the case. 
It was said on the part of the islanders 
that they were of themselves about to ap- 
ply a remedy to the evils complained of 
without aay pressure from without, and it 
was stated that communications to that 
effect had been sent to the Home Office, 
before the subject was introduced to the 
notice of that House. The communica- 
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tions were two in number, and one of them 
was dated, he was informed, on the 11th of 
March, and the other some day in the pre- 
sent month. He understood that the right 
Gentleman was willing to produce the cor- 
respondence, and in taking that course the 
right hon. Gentleman was acting a part 
worthy of a British Minister. Inasmuch 
as the question of Imperial authority over 
those islands was contested, and as it was 
known that the inhabitants were peculiarly 
sensitive on that point, it was desirable 
that the fullest information should be af- 
forded, both to them as well as to the 
British public on the matter. It was urged 
on the part of the islanders that they did 


not dispute the authority of the Queen, | 


but that they rejected the jurisdiction of 
the British Parliament. He repeated he 
did not wish to encroach on their liberties 
or their independence ; but when it was 


alleged that in that part of Her Majesty’s | 


dominions there was a systematic depar- 
ture from or a great delay of justice ; that 


it was impossible for individuals committed | 


to prison to obtain their discharge by any 
process of law for a long series of years, 
or certainly months, it was desirable, for 
the honour of the British name, and for 
the sake of justice, that a superior autho- 
rity should interpose. Even if an Act of 
Parliament passed in the ordinary form 
should constitutionally be determined not 
to be the proper mode of dealing with the 
question, he still thought it ought to have 
been brought before the British Parliament, 
and that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Reading rendered good service in bringing 
it forward. 
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tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Reading (Mr. Sergeant Pigott). He was 
not sure whether it was in accordance with 
the rules of the House to lay on the Table 
public documents containing remarks upon 
speeches purporting to have been delivered 
in the House, but if there was no irregu- 
larity in doing so he should be quite ready 
to produce them. It appeared that the 
States of Jersey disputed the power of 
Parliament to legislate on the internal af- 
fairs of Jersey ; but he entertained no 
doubt whatever as to the legal power of 
Parliament to legislate on the internal as 
well as the external affairs of the Channel 
Islands. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he considered it extremely desirable that 
the Report of the Commissioners should be 
adopted in the island. But he doubted 
the expediency of that House proceeding 
to deal authoritatively with the matter at 
a time when it appeared that the States 
were not indisposed to take up the subject. 
It should be remembered that the States, 
‘and, he believed, the inhabitants of the 
| island generally, while admitting that they 
| were subject to the British Crown, denied 
| that they were subject to the jurisdiction 
'of Parliament ; and it seemed to him that 
| it would have been more expedient, if the 
|islanders did not themselves effect the de- 
| sired reforms, to accomplish that object by 
/means of an Order in Council rather than 
| an act of the Imperial legislature. 
| Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


| TILE NAVIES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 


OBSEVRATION, 





Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he had no | 
objection to lay before the House the cor-| Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I now 
respondence to which the right hon. Gen- | rise to call attention to a subject the im- 
tleman had called attention, if he would | portance of which no one will deny. I 
move for it on a future day. When the! have received information with respeet to 
correspondence was produced, it would the progress of the French Government in 
appear that the States, upon the Report | building armour-covered ships, to which I 
of the Commissioners being referred to| think it my duty to call the attention of 
them, had appointed a Committee to con-| the House and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
sider the Commissioners’ recommendations, | ment without any loss of time. I bring 
What had he meant to convey to the House | this subject before the House with the ad- 
on a former occasion was that the States | vantage, not only of stating my facts on 
had not passed any measure in consequence | what I may call high authority, but also of 
of the reference which had been made to/| stating what that authority is. Every one 
them. He did not mean to convey to the| conversant with the state of the navy is 
House that the States had not considered | aware of the high professional reputation 
the matter by the appointment of a Com-| of Admiral Elliot. It is only justice to him 
mittee. The Committce, in fact, had held | to say that there are few, if any, more able 
several meetings, and made several reports, | or distinguished officers in Her Majesty’s 
in one of which they commented upon the| service. I have the advantage of private 
remarks made in the House upon the Mo-| friendship with him, and I am able to state 
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that during the last three weeks he has 
visited all the French ports and arsenals 
with the exception of Toulon. He has 
given me permission to mention his name 
in connection with the statements which I 
am about to make to the House, but 
with a feeling which is honourable to him- 
self, as he has lived on terms of friend- 
ship with many officers of the French 
navy, he is anxious that he should not 
be under the suspicion of having acted 
in any manner asa spy, or of having done 
anything unworthy of his high character 
as a British officer. I should, therefore, 
state that whatever information he has 
obtained was obtained in an open manner, 
and he visited the French dockyards with 
the advantage of having received the per- 
mission of the Minister of Marine. [ Mr. 
Lixpsay : Hear, hear!] I understand the 
motive of that cheer, and it is only due 
to the French Government to state, on the 
part of the French Admiralty, that there 
has been nothing like any intention to con- 
ceal its preparations. But those prepara. 
tions are of such a nature that after the 
communication I received from Admiral 
Elliot I could not dejay calling the atten- 
tion of the Government to them for a 
single day. During the last fortnight I 
have received two letters from the gallant 
Admiral, one of which was written from 
Brest, and the other from Rochefort. Yes- 
terday morning he returned to this coun- 
try, and in a long conversation with him I 
heard the facts that I am about to submit 
to the House. I am glad to see the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) in 
his place ; in the early part of this Ses- 
sion, on a Motion made by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone), the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land spoke strongly on this subject. He 
stated to the House that he had had acom- 
munication with the French Minister of 
Marine ; and he gave his impression with 
regard to the progress France was making 
in the completion of her navy; but what 
I particularly call attention of the House 
to is a letter the hon. Member told us he 
had received from M. Chevalier. That 
gentleman throughout the late negotiation 
with the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Cobden) was in frequent communication 
with him. I believe no one has taken more 
pains than M. Chevalier to impress on this 
country, and on those Englishmen with 
whom he has had communication, that it 
is the desire of the French Government to 
maintain pacific relations with this coun- 
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try, and that it was making no unusual 
efforts to increase its naval foree. M. 
Chevalier wrote thus to the hon. Member 
for Sunderland— 

** You have a full statement of our navyy—you 
have it in a blue book—you are told officially by 
the Government and privately, in the most friend- 
ly and honest manner, by our Minister, that of 
iron-cased vessels France has only one fit for use, 
that in a short time we are to have a second, but 
that a full a year must elapse before we can get 
two more, and two years before we shall be in pos- 
session of six iron-cased vessels; and it is in the 
face of such a fact that England feels herself so 
dangerously menaced that she spends millions 
without number to get rid of the peril of an in- 
vader,” 


[Mr. Liypsay: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Gentleman cheers ; but before I sit down 
i think he will be obliged to acknowledge 
one of two things—either that M. Cheva- 
lier was throwing dust in his eyes, though 
I have no reason for saying he did so—I 
know nothing that could justify the im- 
putation—or, that M. Chevalier himself 
knew nothing of the subject of which he 
was speaking. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty also spoke on that 
evening ; and, with perfect frankness, he 
said he had no desire to disguise or con- 
ceal from the House the real state of 
affairs with regard to the relative states of 
the navies of England and of France. The 
noble Lord stated what at the time was 
strictly correct, according to all the infor. 
mation he then possessed. He said that 
the French Admiralty had at that time 
built, or was building, six iron-cased fri. 
gates ; two were large vessels of 52 guns; 
there were four others, sister ships of La 
Gloire. And, he added that exclusive of 
the old floating batteries of the Russian 
war, the French had built, or were build- 
ing, five iron-cased gunboats, and four ves- 
sels of a formidable character, called float- 
ing batteries; altogether they had nine 
iron-covered gunboats or floating batteries, 
and six large iron-cased frigates, of which 
La Gloire is one. The noble Lord also 
gave the House what I think was a most 
important assurance, and to which I beg to 
call the attention of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. He told us— 


“That if they found much more progress made 
over the water or among any other nation in build- 
ing these ships, it would be the bounden duty of the 
Government to come down to the House and state 
frankly and fairly what was going on, with a view; 
if necessary, to extend the number of our iron- 
cased vessels.”—[3 Hansard, clxi. 1155.] 


This was an important statement on the 
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part of the noble Lord, and the fact that 
it proceeded from his lips makes me regret 
that the Firat Lord of the Admiralty is 
not in the House of Commons. Though 
I accept any such statement from the 
noble Lord, and believe it was made in 
the utmost good faith, and with the in- 
tention of fulfilling it, yet the noble Lord 
is not 2 Member of the Cabinet, and it is 
not unjust or disrespectful to him to say, 
that we cannot receive promises on his 
part as of the same weight and importance 
as if they proceeded from the First Lord 
of the Amiralty himself. Since this pro- 
mise was made the state of things con- 
templated by the noble Lord has arisen ; 
the position of the French navy with re- 
gard to iron cased frigates is wholly dif- 
ferent now from what it was when that 
promise was made; but the Government 
has not come down to Parliament and 
made the statement thus promised, or 
asked for the means of extending the num- 
ber of our iron-cased ships. I must, how- 
ever, make some exception to this asser- 
tion. On Thursday week there was ano- 
ther discussion on the state of our navy; 
and my noble Friend the Secretary of the 
Admiralty took that opportunity of inform- 
ing the House that the French Govern- 


ment had been making very serious efforts 
to add to the number of its iron-cased 
ships since he had brought forward the 


Estimates in February last. I think he 
told us there was reason to believe that 
since that month the French Government 
had laid down no less than nine more of 
these iron-covered ships, and so far as the 
number is concerned this statement ex- 
actly tallies with the information I have 
received from Admiral Elliot. But that 
information does not exactly tally with 
other parts of the statement of the noble 
Lord. When [ allude to these differences 
the House will bear in mind that what 
Admiral Elliot told me yesterday is what 
he has himself seen in the last fortnight, 
while my noble Friend could only speak 
from the information he had received from 
others. Admiral Elliot did not visit Toulon: 
he says nothing of the two or three ships 
building there ; but at other ports he saw 
the following ships in various states of pre- 
paration ; some were only lately laid down, 
others were in a forward state. Besides 
the La Gloire, to which as every one is 
aware that it is already finished, the gal- 
lant Admiral saw the Magenta and the Sol. 
ferino, two large ships of 52 guns, to be 
launched in June; the Normandie, Flan- 
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dres, Magnanime, Gauloise, Valeureuse, 
Couronne, Surveillante, Revanche, He- 
roine, and Quillaine. Here are 12 ar- 
mour-plated ships in different states of pre- 
paration. Of the two at Toulon Admiral 
Elliot does not profess to speak, but of the 
other 10 every one is a larger ship than 
La Gloire, and is intended to be an im- 
provement upon La Gloire, and all, ex- 
cepting two which are of iron, are wooden 
ships covered with armour. There are 
thus, including La Gloire, 13 frigates, be- 
sides which there are the two frigates re- 
frred to in M. Chevalier’s letter, where it 
was said, ‘‘ twelve months must elapse be- 
fore we can get two more,’’ and referred 
to also by my noble Friend last February, 
and then described by him as being ships 
of large size, and carrying 52 guns. Now, 
instead of being frigates of large size and 
earrying 52 guns, they are line-of-battle 
ships, two-deckers, carrying two tiers of 
guns on each side. In tonnage they are 
very little short of our Warrior. The 
Warrior is a little more than 6,000 tons ; 
these two ships-are of 5,000 some hun. 
dred tons, and instead of being 52-gun 
ships, they are pierced for 100 guns each. 
In short, they are two ships such as the 
world has never heard of before, because 
while nearly equal in tonnage to the War- 
rior they will have 100 guns, out of which 
52—26 on each side—are entirely covered 
with armour of full thickness, it being in- 
tended to cover all the rest of their guns 
with armour of a lighter character. I 
have now mentioned two line-of-battle 
ships of 100 guns each, and 13 of which 
12 are heavier than Za Gloire, making 
15 armour-plated ships. The two line-of- 
battle ships, named the Solferino and the 
Magenta, which M. Chevalier said would 
be completed in a year hence, are both to 
be launched in the approaching month of 
June, on the anniversary of the battles 
the names of which they bear. These 
two powerful ships will, therefore, be added 
immediately to the strength of the French 
navy, and the 15 ships which I have enu- 
merated will be in addition also to the 
nine of which I have no information beyond 
that furnished by my noble Friend—namely, 
the four formidable batteries and the five 
gunboats. The practical point we arrive 
at is that the French are rapidly preparing 
15 powerful armour-plated ships to be 
added to nine of a different description, 
also covered with armour, giving them 
in the whole a force of 24 armour-covered 
ships, exclusive of the old batteries which 
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were used during the Russian war. Now, 
what is the state of preparation in Eng- 
land? My noble Friend will correct me 
if I am wrong; bet I am not aware 
of more than six ships of this deserip- 
tion in England which are built or be- 
ing built. We have the Warrior and the 
Black Prince, two ships superior in ton- 
nage, and superior, I hope, in speed to any 
of the French ships, but very inferior in 
armament. The Warrior and Black 
Prince will not, I believe, carry 50 guns— 
Lord Ciarence Paget: Forty guns]— 
while the two great French line-of-battle 
ships will carry 100 guns each. We have 
also the Defence and Resistance, one of 
which has lately been launched. I am 
afraid that those two ships must be con- 
sidered as inferior to any one of the fifteen 
vessels I have mentioned—[ Lord CLarence 
Pacet dissented ]—though I hope my noble 
Friend is right in expressing an opposite 
opinion. Then we have two more ships in 
the course of building; these are of inter- 
mediate size between the Defence and the 
Warrior, and I know of nothing else ex- 
cept the iron-plated ship of the same size 
as the Warrior, which, as we have heard, 
the Admiralty intend to build at Chatham. 
I have thus laid before the House the com- 
parative state of the two navies in this 
most important respect at the present mo- 
ment. The French have fifteen frigates 
and line-of-battle ships, together with nine 
powerful ships of a different description: 
in Engiand, so far as I know, we have six, 
or at the most, seven. Admiral Eliott 
assures me that not only are the French 
in advance of us to the extent I have now 
stated, but that in every one of the yards 
which he visited the utmost efforts are be- 
ing made to press all those ships forward 
to completion. I have no wish to excite 
alarm by making this statement. I make 
it because I think it my duty to communi- 
cate to the Government and the House in 
this public manner information of so start- 
ling a character. Why are these prepara- 
tions being made in France? 1 will not 
enter into the motives by which the French 
Government may be influenced in making 
such efforts. Every one is able to judge 
for himself for what ultimate end these 
preparations are intended. The point to 
which I invite attention is that whatever 
may be the motive of France, the practical 


result is that we are rapidly becoming | 


the second maritime Power of Europe. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this statement. Is it true or is it 
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not true? If it be true, what are the in- 
tentions of the Government? Such ques- 
tions ought to be quite above any party 
considerations, and I will not, therefore, 
enter into any party matters; but I cannot 
help feeling that 1 am bringing this sub- 
ject under the serious consideration of the 
House and of the country, at a moment 
when the Government are, as I think, 
needlessly throwing away a large amount 
of revenue. [Jronical cries of ‘* Hear!’’} 
That observation may not be acceptable to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite after the recent 
Parliamentary struggle in which we have 
been engaged, but | hope my tone will 
convince the House that I am not alluding 
to this matter with any party object. Let 
me add that no one believes more sincerely 
than I do that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government is as anxious as any 
man to preserve the supremacy of England. 
There was recently paid to him one of the 
highest compliments that any public man 
could receive, coming as it did from a 
Member of this House who is himself of 
high position and character. The noble 
Lord was told that, in the opinion of that 
Gentleman, he has the heart of an Eng- 
lishman and the head of a statesman. I 
beg to tell the noble Lord that no party 
differences shall prevent my saying that I 
subscribe to this eulogium. For myself, 
I hope I may lay claim to possessing the 
heart of an Englishman, and it is because 
I am full of anxiety as, an Englishman at 
the information received by me from unex- 
ceptional authority that I now appeal to 
the noble Lord, both as an Englishman 
and as a statesman, and ask him whether 
he is content to allow this state of things 
to continue, and whether he is prepared to 
tell us what efforts he will make to prevent 
its continuance ? He will not, I am sure, 
deny the gravity of the subject. He can 
hardly say that I am speaking on errone- 
ous information. I cannot see the possi- 
bility of error in statements made as the 
result of personal inquiry by one of the 
most distinguished men in our navy. That 
officer gives me the account of what he has 
himself seen within a fortnight from this 
day, and he allows me to use his name. 
Locking at the nature of this information, 
I must say I am disappointed that the 
pledge given on the part of the Govern- 
ment in February has not been redeemed. 
The state of things then contemplated has 
arisen. Fresh efforts are being made 
across the water; no proportionate efforts 
are being made in England. I hope my 
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object in making this statement will not 
be misunderstood, and I will merely add 
that with great anxiety I await the answer 
of the noble Lord. I hope he is not in- 
sensible to the gravity of this information, 
and that if, as I have reason to believe, he 
has received the same information, I trust 
he will be prepared to say that no financial 
considerations will prevent the Government 
from using every possible effort to maintain 
the naval supremacy of this country. 
Apmirat WALCOTT: I have‘received 
the same information which the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich has 
communicated to the House. As it is de- 
rived from an officer possessed of high pro- 
fessional qualifications and unquestionable 
judgment, it deserves and demands the 
most careful consideration at our hands. 
I feel quite convinced that a neighbouring 
country at this moment is in command of 
a most formidable number of armed-cased 
ships ; within a short while they will in- 
crease it toa fleet of iron-sheathed vessels 
which will in the case of hostilities, prove 
perfectly irresistible, unless we take steps, 
pari passu, to place ourselves at least upon 
an equality of position and strength. I 
feel bound to say, as an act of justice to- 
wards Admiral Eliott, that he had previ- 


ously had an interview with the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and laid before him the 
important facts which have been now sub- 
mitted to the House by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, leaving him, I presume, with full 
power to deal with them at his own dis- 


cretion. It is the sacred duty of this 
House to provide that England shall equal 
every Foreign Power at sea, for if we are 
deprived of the supremacy of the ocean, 
her sun will have set for ever. The noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government 
has been lately taunted by an hon. Mem- 
ber below the gangway with making a 
“Rule Britannia’”’ speech, but high as 
England may stand now, her safety does 
not consist in a vain-glorious security, 
but in a progressive maintenance of her 
strength, which it is a treason against her 
to weaken, for we owe it to our children no 
less than all we have received from our 
fathers, and the debt is the unsullied ho- 
nour and undiminished welfare of this land. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he was surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman should have 
brought forward the subject on that occa- 
sion, when so much more favourable an 
opportunity would be presented when the 
House next week went into Committee of 
Supply on the Navy Estimates. He was 
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equally surprised that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, if he meant to challenge statements 
made by him at a former period should 
not have given him notice; for he could not 
be expected to carry a whole array of 
figures in his head. It was only at eight 
o'clock that he had heard from the right 
hon. Baronet that he intended to call these 
statements into question. Neither could 
he see what good was to be done by the 
right hon. Baronet’s statement. If the in- 
formation which he had received was so 
important, his proper course would have 
been to wait upon the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government and lay it before 
him privately. The only result of the 
course he had adopted would be to create 
unnecessary alarm. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had challenged the veracity of one 
of the most eminent statesmen in France, 
M. Chevaiier. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : On the 
contrary, I stated distinctly that I had no 
right to make any imputation on the vera- 
city of M. Chevalier. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the statement of 
Admiral Eliott was entirely at variance 
with M. Chevalier’s, and if that was not 
imputing his veracity he did not know what 
was. In his letter, written in the early 
partof February, M. Chevalier stated that 
France had then only one iron-cased ship 
ready, La Gloire, and that in a short time 
they were to have a second, but that a full 
year was necessary to get two more ready, 
and another year for two more. The 
right hon. Baronet would probably admit 
that on the Ist of February there was but 
one ship ready, and he had not stated 
that the second one was ready yet, so that 
M. Chevalier’s statement was quite cor- 
rect. As for M. Chevalier attempting to 
throw dust in his eyes, he certainly had 
had some experience of the world, and was 
not so easily deceived, but M. Chevalier did 
nothing of the sort, he simply referred him 
to the Minister of Marine. He saw the 
Minister of Marine, who handed him his 
own report of every ship in the navy—of 
the stages in which they were and where 
they were to be found, and he offered, if he 
would visit the dockyards for himself, and 
judge of the accuracy of the return, he 
would send a gentleman with him from his 
own office. Those statements were entirely 
at variance with the information of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty 
on which he was basing his Estimates, and 
he wrote to his noble Friend from Paris 
suggesting that he should come over and 
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see for himself, being sure that the Minis- 
ter of Marine would grant the noble Lord 
the same facilities as he had so frankly of- 
fered to him. No doubt, pressing engage- 
ments had prevented the noble Lord from 
doing that, as they had prevented him from 
accepting the offer of the Minister of Ma- 
rine ; but so anxious was he to arrive at 
the truth that he consulted with his hon. 
Friend the Memher for Finsbury (Sir Morton 
Peto), and they sent over a competent engi- 
neer who visited the dockyards of France. 
That gentleman held opinions in regard to 
the intentions of the Emperor of the French 
very similar to those of the right hon. 
Baronet. He had the same idea which 
the right hon. Baronet appeared to have, 
that the French Emperor was getting to- 
gether a vast navy with some remote 
view of invading England ; but when he 
came back he confirmed, word for word, 
the statements made by M. Chevalier and 
the Minister of Marine. He mentioned the 
subject, too, to the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Dalglish) and the noble Lord the 
Member for Totness (the Earl of Gifford), 
who had been members of the recent Com- 
mission, and they had visited the principal 
dockyards, and would be able to say whe- 
ther the information he had received was 
correct. Besides that he had analyzed the 
expenditure of the French navy, and he 
had shown to the House—as clearly as 
figures could show —that so far from 
overrunning the Votes—as it was said 
that money was voted for one purpose and 
applied to another—for a series of ten 
years the expenditure had not exceeded 
the Votes more than our own expenditure 
exceeded our Votes. The vote for the 
French navy last year was £4,900,000, 
and he had no doubt that the expenditure 
this year would only slightly exceed that 
sum. But we were spending upwards of 
£12,000,000 on our navy. If France was 
only spending £5,000,000, and if we were 
spending £12,000,000, what reason was 
there to fear the power of France? Either 
we must be managing our business very 
badly, or France must be managing her 
business exceedingly well, if France could 
produce for £5,000,000 that which cost us 
£12,000,000. He wanted to know why 
the right hon. Baronet who had held the 
Office of First Lord of the Admiralty should 
ask the Government to spend more money 
on the navy? What would be the effect 
of the discussion in France? The story 
would go about that, on the reeommenda- 
tion of one who had held high office at 
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the Admiralty, England was about to vote 
more money for the building of ships. 
There were many people in France who 
seriously entertained the idea that we 
intended to invade France. [ Laughter.] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might laugh, but 
he laughed at those who thought that 
France intended to invade England, and 
he had far better reason to laugh at them 
than hon. Gentlemen had to laugh at those 
Gentlemen in France who thought that 
England intended to invade France. If 
they looked at history, they would find 
that France had never invaded England; 
but the flag of England had waved over 
the palaces of France, and the armies of 
England had marched into its capital. 
France had never invaded England, but 
we had invaded France. Therefore, when 
a vast English fleet was cruising in the 
Channel it was not so ludicrous to assume 
that England intended to invade her again 
as it seemed to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
It would go forth that, not content with 
spending £12,000,000 on our navy, we 
were about to spend more money. The 
people in France would bring pressure to 
bear on their representatives in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties would bring pressure to bear on the 
Throne. More money would be spent on 
the navy of France, and we should have 
to spend more money on the navy of Eng- 
land. There was some rumour of nine or 
ten iron-cased ships being about to be built 
in France. The gentleman who was sent 
across was told to inquire particularly into 
the matter, and he did not see the smallest 
preparation. He did not mean to say that 
in time France would not build more iron 
ships, because five years ago the Emperor 
had determined on building nothing but 
iron ships; and the Emperor would, no 
doubt, steadily carry out his intentions, but 
the gentleman who was sent to France could 
find no trace of them, and dust was not 
thrown in his eyes, for he was allowed to 
visit the dockyards. Now Admiral Eliott’s 
statement was that he had seen nine or ten 
in course of building, at which he must 
say he was very much surprised, for iron 
vessels could not be built with great ra- 
pidity without England knowing all about it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : Fifteen in 
different states of progress, and excepting 
the ships at Toulon. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he thought it very 
remarkable that Admiral Elliot should see 
so many ships in preparation, when only a 
fortnight before the gentleman who was 
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sent over could find no trace of the nine 
iron-cased ships. He believed that what 
Admiral Eliott saw were not the nine large 
ships which it was rumoured were in course 
of construction. He was as anxious as any 
man that England should maintain her 
maritime supremacy. Not one word had 
ever fallen from his lips in that Ilouse to 
lead any one to suppose that he desired to 
see any power superior to England on the 
ocean. On the contrary, he had said over 
and over again that, on account of our vast 
possessions and our enormous wealth al- 
ways afloat, England ought to be equal to 
France and any other naval Power in 
Europe combined. But he had shown to | 
the House that in efficient ships of war— | 
steamships—England possessed more than | 
all the nations in Europe. He said that | 
we possessed 20 line-of-battle ships, and | 
his noble Friend, the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, admitted that we possessed 17 | 
line-of-battle ships more than all the otlier | 
nations put together. Setting aside the | 
vessels which Admiral Eliott said he had | 
seen within the last fortnight, and of whieh | 
no trace was to be found a month ago, 
France had built aud building six iron-cased | 
vessels, mounting from 36 to 52 guns each. 
The two terrible vessels with which the | 
right hon. Baronet had frightened the | 
House were, no doubt, the Magenta and | 
the Solferino. They were line-of-battle 
ships cut down and cased with iron. [Ad- 
miral Watcotr: Not cut down.] Well, 
then, not cut down. The right hon. Baro- 
net said they mounted 26 guns on each side. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: What I 
said was that they were pierced to carry 
100 guns each. But they had 26 guns 
on each side under armour of the full 
thickness. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that was no new 
information, and the right hon. Baronet 
must know that those two vessels were not 
at all to be compared with the Warrior 
and Black Prince. Altogether France had 
built and building six iron-cased vessels, 
two of a large size, three mounting 36 
guns, and one mounting 40 guns. We had 
seven iron-eased vessels built and building. 
If they took either the La Gloire, or 
the Invincible, or La Normandie, and 
compared them with the Black Prince 
and Warrior, why the Warrior was double 
the size of La Gloire, and would carry 
double the weight of metal. It was the 
same with the Black Prince. These ves- 
sels were double the size, so that, in fact, 
in iron-cased vessels we had more of su- 
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perior size and power than France now 
possessed. France, again, had four bat- 
teries, but they were merely for the pro- 
tection of the harbours. She also had 
five gunboats, mounting two guns each ; 
but, surely, there was nothing in that force 
to create alarm, or to justify the right hon. 
Baronet in asking the House to spend more 
money. The right hon. Baronet, however, 
came down and made a statement which 
must excite unnecessary alarm in the minds 
of the people, and was likely to lead us 
into trouble with the Emperor of the 
French, which he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman was as anxious as any man to 
avoid. The right hon. Baronet should 
bear in mind that, while it was necessary 
to have a sufficient naval force, which we 
now had, to maintain our position as the 
first maritime nation in the world, if we 
built more ships than were necessary, 
France would go on building more, and 
then we must go on building more ships, 
thus entailing on the people of both coun- 
tries unnecessary alarm and an unneces- 
sary amount of taxation. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE suid, 
the statements of the right hon. Baronet 
were more alarming when they reflected 
that the Government, in the face of in- 
formation to the same effect, had been 
voting away money which, before the end 
of the Session, they would be obliged, in 
one way or other, to replace. The House 
must bear in mind that they were dealing, 
not with mere suppositions, but with fact. 
A British Admiral of the highest standing 
in the service had visited some of the 
French dockyards, and had made a report 
which ought justly to alarm the Govern- 
ment and the people of this country. Evi- 
dence had been given that day before a 
Select Committee of which he was a mem- 
ber—[‘‘ Order!’?] On the 4th of May, 
1858, the keel of the first iron ship was 
laid in France, and Admiral Eliott told 
them that there were now 13 frigates and 
2 line of-battle ships in a forward state of 
construction. His hon. Friend who had 
spoken last seemed td hold them line-of- 
battle ships cheap, but the two-deck ships 
would prove most formidable antagonists 
for any frigate, more especially as they 
could carry ordnance of the same calibre, 
and had the advantage of being able to 
deliver a double broadside at once. The 
lower part was cased in 43-inch iron plates, 
and the upper in plates sufficiently thick 
to break a shell but not to resist a cannon 
ball, It behoved the Government to look 
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into this matter at once, as it was his be- 
lief that the Government, from private in- 
formation, could corroborate every word of 
Admiral Eliott’s report. A committee of 
scientific men should sit at once to deter- 
mine the question of iron ships. At the 
present moment there was such a com- 
mittee investigating the tensil power of 
iron, and its capability of resistance as ap- 
plied to shipbuilding, and he would suggest 
that certain other scientific men possessed 
of a competent knowledge of metallurgy 
and ordnance, should be associated with 
them to investigate the whole question, in 
order that we might be placed upon a par 
with France. It was always to be borne 
in mind that it was not we who had first 
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we are aware, any unusual exertions at 
present in their dockyards. They pay, 
undoubtedly, great attention to their navy; 
they have vast dockyards and a large 
establishment of artificers, and they are 
constantly building ships. Of late years 
they have bestowed undivided attention 
on this new class of very powerful vessels. 
But we have no reason to suppose that 
we are going to be suddenly overwhelmed 
with a great fleet of these iron ships, al- 
though I daresay that in two or three 
years they will have made great pro- 
gress. I have no doubt that my Friend 
(Admiral Eliott) whose great merits as an 
officer 1 gladly acknowledge, has made a 
faithful report of what he saw across the 








commenced this plan of eneasing vessels ;| Channel. I think, however, that my right 
on the contrary, it took its rise from the} hon. Friend has somewhat misunderstood 
invention of the Emperor himself of ecr-| Admiral Eliott’s views in regard to these 
tain iron-cased batteries. Now that was a! iron ships. [Sir Jonny Paxinerton : Not at 
very important matter, and le called on|all.] 1 also had a conversation with that 
Her Majesty’s Government not only tostate | officer on the subject. Now, it is per- 
if their information did not bear out what | fectly true that the Magentaand Solferino 
Admiral Eliott stated, but whether they | are picreed with 100 ports; but it does 
were not prepared to turn their attention | not follow that either will mount 100 guns. 
to the question, and to take steps to put | Indeed, I cannot conceive it possible that 
the navy of the country in a satisfactory | cither can do so. They have not sufficient 
position as compared with the navy of | flotation for anything like that quantity of 
France. ordnance. The Warrior is termed a 40- 

Mr. DALGLISH said, that the dock- | gun ship, but if we were to put guns in all 
yards of France were by no means in the} her ports fore and aft she would number 
state of activity which had been described | nearly double as many. I doubt, how- 
that night when he visited them lately.) ever, whether it would be possible, and 
He deprecated the continuance of such dis-|I am sure it would be very unwise, to 
cussions as that they were engaged in, and | arm those ships with more guns than they 
he would suggest that the Government had | can carry with safety. The Jlagenta and 
better send a Committee over to inquire | Solferino carry 52 guns a piece, while the 
into the state of the French navy. Ile| Warrior carries only 40; but then our 
was sure the French Government would | ships are intended to mount 100Ib. Arm- 
afford every facility for the investigation, | strong guns. I do not believe that the 
and had no doubt that the Committee would | French ships are calculated to carry those 
make a report very different to that which | guns, for they are not so large or powerful 
had been conveyed to the House in the|as ourown, I would rather avoid at this 
speech of the right hon. Baronet. | moment entering into too great details as 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I | to our shipbuilding operations. 1 purposed 
cannot but agree with the hon. Member for | making a statement of the intentions of 
Glasgow, that these periodical discussions | the Government on that head when I again 


\ . 
on the armaments of France are very un-| brought forward the Navy Estimates. I 


advisable. It is perfectly true that the| may, however, say now that the Govern- 
French are making considerable progress | ment have been watching with considerable 
in regard to iron-cased ships. Within the | interest the proceedings of other countries 
last few months they have either laid down|in this matter, and have determined to 
or have prepared to lay down nine iron} build five additional iron-cased wooden 
ships. I do not suppose that my right! ships in our dockyards. We have not 
hon, Friend desires to create unnecessary | made any addition to the Estimates on 
alarm; but he spoke of these ships, as the | that account. We have frames of timber 
hon Member for Sunderland observed, as| cut out for line-of-battle ships, and by 
if they were growing up like mushrooms. | giving them additional flotation and length 
The French are not really making, as | we shall render them capable of carrying a 
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powerful armament. When cased with 
iron these vessels will be of a formidable 
character. With respect to what fell from 
the hon. and gallant Admiral the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) I 
have no doubt we may expect to derive 
from the labours of the Committee to which 
he has referred some very interesting re- 
sults as to the best means of making iron- 
cased ships. I will not now further enter 
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into the subject, but will simply say that 
very shortly we may expect some results 
from recent experiments which will be of 
great advantage to us in considering the 
mode of construction of iron-cased ships. I 
think the House will excuse me for entering 
further into detail upon the present occasion. 


APPOINTMENTS OF COLONELS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, before the Mo- 
tion was put, he wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of putting a question, in reference to 
a subject which had excited much public 
attention of late—namely, the appointment 
of colonels of regiments. He wished to 
avoid instancing particular cases or men- 
tioning particular names, but if promotion 
by selection was to be the system, it ought 
to be done on the grounds only of the ser- 
vice rendered by the individual appointed. 
He could not conceive a greater responsi- 
bility than the appointment of naval and 
military officers, and on the question of 
colonels great dissatisfaction had been 
created. It was a question that ought, 
perhaps, it would be said, to be raised by 
persons in the service, but it was difficult 
for a professional man to come before the 
public and make statements on a subject 
of this kind. He would not refer to any 
particular case, but would ask the hon. 
Under Secretary for War, What was the 
principle upon which those appointments 
were made, and why, in the last appoint- 
ment that had taken place, the services 
rendered by several officers had apparently 
been overlooked by the authorities at the 
Horse Guards ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the Govern- 
ment had had no notice of the question, but 
he would endeavour to answer it. It would 
have been fer more satisfactory if the hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned the name of the 
Gentleman to whose appointment he re- 
ferred. [Mr. Contnenam: General Eden. ] 
He thought that even without notice he 
could satisfy the House that the observa- 
tions made in respect of this Gentleman 
were not justified by facts. It had, he be- 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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lieved, been said that General Eden was a 
guardsman, that he had seen no foreign 
service, and that he had been appointed 
out of due order. Those statements were 
incorrect. General Eden rose to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel inthe Line. He had 
served in the West Indies in command of 
his regiment, and so far from being ap- 
pointed out of his turn, he had been several 
times passed over as colonel by officers 
who were his juniors, but who had the good 
fortune of seeing more service than he 
had. That appointment was, therefore, 
perfectly justifiable. The appointments to 
the colonelcies of regiments were made 
upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It was assumed that offi- 
cers of good service, although they might 
not have seen distinguished service, should 
not be passed over, but that officers of very 
distinguished service should be selected for 
those appointments before officers who had 
not the same opportunities for distinguish- 
ing themselves. It would be found that 
in recommending officers for those appoint- 
ments, His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had acted with strict jus- 
tice to the profession—neither in that nor 
in any other case could just ground for 
complaint be shown. On the contrary, he 
believed that the opinion of the service was 
that the appointment of General Eden had 
been made with strict justice and impar- 
tiality. 


Expenditure. 


EXCESS OF MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Audit of the 
Army Expenditure for 1859-60, and to the 
large difference between the amount voted 
and the amount expended. For clothing 
and necessaries the amount expended was 
£715,000, and the amount voted was only 
£450,000. Under the head of miscel- 
laneous charges the sum expended was 
£823,000, whilst £562,000 only was voted. 
There were a great number of smaller votes 
of the same kind. From the Audit Report 
of the expenditure for the year 1859-60, 
which was only just delivered to the House, 
it appeared that upwards of £860,000 was 
expended on the army more than the 
amount voted by the House. The excess 
was met by taking £2,000 from the Vote 
for extraordinary expenses of the Russian 
war, £500,000 from the Vote for extra- 
ordinary expenses of the Chinese war, and 
£4,000 from the Vote for Civil Contingen- 
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cies. The balance in excess was charge- 
able against the Vote of Credit for the 
China war of £312,394. Thus there had 
been an expenditure of £850,000 upon the 
army without the authority of that House. 
He hoped the reasons for such a proceed- 
ing would be given, and a promise made 
that no such surreptitious application of 
money should occur in future. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he hoped, as 
the hon. Under Secretary had now told 
them that the principle on which Generals 
were selected for appointments to regi- 
ments was not alone for distinguished ser- 
vices in the field, but that the War Mi- 
nister admitted the claims of officers who, 
unfortunate in not having opportunities to 
serve their country in the field, had yet 
served abroad in unhealthy climates and in 
our Colonies; and as he had stated that Ge- 
neral Eden had been in the West Indies, 
he would be prepared also when the ques- 
tion was next raised to state how long he 
had been in the West Indies, how long he 
had served in regiments of the Line, and 
what were the services of those officers 
senior to him who had not received the 
honour of a regiment. 
much better to look to seniority where an 
officer was competent than selection, but 
a statement of facts such as he had indi- 
cated would enable the House to judge of 
the value of the principle of selections made 
by the War Department, he thought it 
obvious that officers serving in parts of the 
world distant from where war happened to 
break out should not on that account be 
deprived of all chances of promotion, but 
when an officer who had no field-service 
was promoted over the heads of men not 
only seniors to him who had seen a great 
deal. The Minister should give the special 
reasons which induced him to make such 
selections, and such it was asserted was 
the present case. With reference to what 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, it would be in the recollection of 
the House that when the Estimates were 
moved last year the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel) 
told them the £500,000 taken for the war 
in China would not be sufficient. The ac- 
count partially audited of the expense of 
the different branches of the military ser- 
vice now showed that in five Votes that 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman’s pro- 
phecy had been verified. 

Cotone. NORTH said, he was glad 
that an opportunity had arisen for cor- 


He thought it | 
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recting the impressions which the com- 
ments of the public press were likely to 
convey with regard to the claims of Gene- 
ral Eden to promotion. He (Colonel North) 
had great pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the merits of General Eden, whem he had 
known at Sandhurst, and with whom he 
joined the army in the same year. His 
gallant Friend was not a Guard's officer. 
Ile had served in the West Indies, and had 
buried half the 56th regiment at Bermuda. 
If officers only were to be promoted who 
had been under fire it was difficult to say 
what could be done, The gallant General, 
like others, was obliged to serve where his 
regiment was ordered. Why the House 
was annually to be treated to the question 
of the Guards he could not comprehend. 
On all oecasions the Guards had upheld the 
honour and glory of the country, and he 
was utterly at a loss to understand why the 
Guards were to be talked about as a sort 
of condemned corps. He thought the ap- 
pointment of General Eden reflected great 
credit on His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. When appointed he left 
another appointment by which he was the 
loser of £3,000. It had not been the 
good fortune of the gallant officer to be 
sent out to the Crimea, but if he had he 
would have distinguished himself as well 
as other officers. The reason of his ex- 
changing into the Guards was that his 
health had been shattered in the West 
Indies. 

GeneRAL UPTON said, he too, wished to 
bear his testimony to the professional worth 
of General Eden. He entertained a high 
opinion of General Eden as an officer in 
command of a regiment ef the Line. He 
considered that in all his selections of offi. 
cers to be placed in command of regiments 
His Royal Highness had exercised the 
most anxious discrimination, weighing in 
the most difficult circumstances the claims 
of one officer with those of another, both in 
regard to seniority and the nature of their 
service, and he felt quite sure that the 
Hlouse might entirely rely on every ap- 
pointment that was made. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
House in Committee ; 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,200,581, be 
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granted to Iler Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Warlike Stores for Land and Sea Service, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1862, in- 
elusive.” 


Si FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
would repeat the question he had asked 
in the earlier part of the evening, as to 
the appointment of a Committee further 
to test the merits of the Enfield and Whit- 
worth rifles, The Committee which sat 
in 1858 on the subject, strongly recom- 
mended that its investigation should be 
continued, and the majority of the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that greater accu- 
racy was to be attained with the Whitworth 
rifle than with the Enfield, and also greater | 
penetration into substances fired at. With 
reference to the Vote he had to complain 
that the items were too large, and that 
it did not furnish the House with suffi- | 
ciently detailed information as to the! 
mode of procuring and the cost of stores. | 
As instances, he particularly referred to 
the charges for the repairs and purchase | 
of small arms, £524.000; iron ordnance, | 
shot, and shell, £424,483; gunpowder, 
saltpetre, charcoal, and sulphur, and mis- | 
cellancous stores, £790,000, all of which 
ought, in his opinion, to have been di- 
vided. He also desired to know why the | 
charge for experiments amounted this | 
year to £20,000, against £12,000 last 
year ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING, after expressing 
his regret that he was not in the House | 
when the hon. and gallant Gentleman ori- | 
ginally asked his question with reference | 
to the trial of the Enfield and Whitworth 
rifles, said, that there would shortly be a} 
new trial of an Enfield musket of a re- | 

| 
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duced bore and a Whitworth rifle made of 
similar materials. He would admit that it 
would, in a future year, be desirable to di- 
vide the item for miscellancous stores, but 
at the same time he must suggest that de- 
tailed information, although frequently use- 
ful, did not always facilitate discussion. 
The reason why the charge for experiments 
for the year was higher than it was during 
the last, was, that very expensive experi- 
ments had to be made with the Armstrong 
guns and with iron plates. With respect 
to the number of small arms, he hoped 
that at the end of the financial year the 
stock of small arms would be in a very sa. 
tisfactory state, and that they might be 
enabled to reduce the expenditure next 
year under that head, 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained of the 
large amount of the Vote— £2,200,000, 
and asked if the House was to go on in- 
creasing in extravagance every year ? 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he could not 
understand why this Vote should exceed 
the similar Vote for last year by £112,473, 
and he, therefore, should move its reduc- 
tion by that amount. 

Captain JERVIS observed, that it was 
most important that we should keep up our 
stocks of warlike stores. When the Cri- 
mean war occurred we had so small a store 
of gunpowder that we had to draw away 
every pound that we had in our Colonies ; 


Estimates. 


| and when the Volunteers were first orga- 


nized the Government was unable to sup- 
ply them with arms. Speaking of the 
Enfield rifle, the fact was often lost sight 


| of, that the weapon did not originate in 


that manufactory, but merely took its name 
from the Committce appointed to inquire 
into the subject having sat at that place. 
In the trials between the Whitworth and 
Enfield rifles, Mr. Whitworth found that it 
was only by reducing the bore that an 


|inereased range could be obtained; and 


he accordingly had the credit of bring- 


|ing under the notice of Government the 
fact that great perfection of rifling and 


sighting could be produced with a small 
bore. Whether that size would be equal- 
ly effective in the field as at a target 
should be left to military authorities to 
decide; and if they determined in its 
favour it could be manufactured equally 
well at Enfield. He, therefore, trusted 
the hon. and gallant Member for Lime- 
rick would not press his Motion to a di- 
vision. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he was never 
disposed to grudge money for experiments 
really beneficial in their tendency; but 
those which had taken place with regard 
to iron-plated ships were not calculated to 
inspire confidence in Government experi- 
ments. The Enfield rifle was now acknow- 
ledged to be inferior to the Whitworth, al- 
though it seemed to be the object of the 
Committee to establish the superiority of 
the Government weapon. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTONsaid, it was Mr. 
Whitworth who had given to the Enfield 
rifle the excellent position which it had 
now attained. In 1843 Lord Hardinge, 
being struck with the inferior quality of 
the weapon in the hands of the soldiers, 
called the gunmakers together, and they 
made what was then called the Enfield 
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rifle. Mr. Whitworth was sent to America, 
and, having reported that the manufacture 
of guns there was very superior, upon his 
return Lord Hardinge gave him a Com- 
mission to make the best rifle that it was 
in his power to produce. He set about 
the task with all that skill and judgment 
which he was know to possess, and pro- 
duce a very superior weapon. The Com- 
mittee to whom it was referred to have its 
powers tested reported that they should 
like to reduce the Enfield rifle to the same 
size, and that was accordingly done, but 
by the alterations which they introduced, 
borrowing two parts in three of the turn 
of Mr. Whitworth’s barrel, they made the 
short Enfield a very superior weapon to the 
long Enfield. Finally, the Committee made 
no report whatever, but General Hay, who 
was at the head of the science of artillery 
in England, and who was undoubtedly the 
highest authority on the subject in this 
kingdom, recommended the Government to 
have the Whitworth rifle extensively manu- 
factured. Lord Herbert, when a Member 
of that ilouse, had over and over again 
stated that the Whitworth was a much 
better rifle, but that the cost, amounting to 
about £10 each, acted as a prohibition on 
its manufacture. Necessarily, when made 
on the same scale as that produced at the 
request of Lord Hardinge, which was to 
be the best that could be got for money, 
they must be expensive weapons, but Mr. 
Whitworth had stated that if manufactured 
in quantities, and without any essential 
difference in quality, they could be turned 
out for the same price as those now made 
at Enfield. The question remained in that 
position at the close of last year, and now 
the hon. Under Secretary for War inform- 
ed the House that another trial was about 
to take place, with what ultimate intention 
he was of course unable to say. As re- 
garded the Vote, though he declared him- 
self perfectly unable to understand the 
accounts submitted, he though it much 
better to trust to Government for the aec- 
curacy of the different items than to ac- 
quiesee in proposals for sweeping reduc- 
tions. 

Coronet DICKSON stated that the in- 
erease of which he complained oceurred on 
the item of misecllaneous stores, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the real de- 
fence of the country. 

Coronet. SYKES suggested that in fu- 
ture the Estimates should be accompanied 
by a report containing the details and re- 
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sults of experiments, for the information 
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of that House and of manufacturers of 
arms. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH pointed out 
that the sum actually expended in 1860 for 
warlike stores was£1,126,000, and that con- 
sequently the present Estimates showed an 
increase of upwards of £1,000,000. 

Sin FREDERIC SMITH inquired whe- 
ther the items referring to guns referred 
stores for guns or to guns themselves? He 
hoped the hon. and gallant Member would 
not press his Motion to a division. 

CotoneL DUNNE remarked that the 
hon. Member for Truro (Mr. Augustus 
Smith) must be labouring under some mis- 
take as to the sum expended last year. 
He recommended the Committee not to 
reduce the Estimates, but to hold the Go- 
vernment responsible for the expenditure. 
The House of Commons was not the pro- 
per place for discussing the relative merits 
of guns and rifles. All that they ought to 
require was that the experiments should 
be fairly made, and that the Government 
should select the best weapon. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the accounts 
for the year 1859-60 would be discussed 
when the Supplemental Estimate was moved 
for making up a deficiency of £200,000 in 
that year. ‘The expenditure for warlike 
stores had been greatly increased since the 
introduction of the Armstrong gun. It 
was a fact that the sum placed at the dis- 
posal of the Seerctary of State for warlike 
stores last year was considerably larger 
than that now asked for. The Vote last 
year was £2,358,088, while this year it 
was only £2,200,510. The item of miscel- 
laneous stores included all the materials 
used in all the Government factories for 
the production of every kind of ammuni- 
tion, excepting gunpowder, and was, there- 
fore, intimately connected with the defence 
of the country. He attributed the in- 
crease on the item to the additional expen- 
diture required for the manufacture of am- 
munition for the Armstrong gun. That 
gun was more expensive than the old ones, 
and its ammunition was also more costly. 
For the first few years, therefore, there 
must necessarily be a large expenditure. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, of course Eng- 
land could not afford to remain behind 
other nations with regard to the adoption 
of new inventions of war; but the expense 
of the experiments on new weapons of 
offence and defence ought to be seriously 
considered, and he hoped the experiments 
would be certified by scientific men as 
proper to be made. 


Estimates. 
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GeneraL UPTON said, he wished to 
ask if there were any outstanding debts 
for arms due to America ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he was not 
quite certain that there were not certain 
outstanding claims for arms in the case of 
America. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,088,108 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Warlike Stores for Land and Sea Service, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1862, in- 
clusive.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 


EXCISE AND STAMPS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he intended to reprint the 
Bill after Amendments had been made. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Licensed Dealers in spirits 
taking out an additional Licence may retail 
and send out Foreign or British Spirits in 
less Quantities than Two Gallons), 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
had to present several numerously signed 
petitions from persons who either began 
business or increased it last year in conse- 
sequence of the provisions of the Bill then 
passed with regard to refreshment houses, 
by undertaking the sale of wine. He had 
inquired what kind of wine they sold, ex- 
pecting that it would turn out to be light 
wines, but he found, to his astonishment, 
that the wine was strong wine used for 
medicinal purposes. They stated that a 
pint bottle was convenient for the pocket, 
while the quart bottle was not. He would, 
therefore, move to substitute “ pint’’ for 
“‘quart.”” The Government had vindi- 
eated themselves very successfully from 
any entanglement with regard to the Gal- 
way contract, and he hoped they would 
clear themselves from any suspicion with 
regard to being influenced by the in- 
keepers. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or twz EXCHE- 
QUER said, his sympathy was with the 
hon. Gentleman; but having agreed that 

Mr, Liddell 
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a single quart bottle should be the smallest 
quantity saleable by the wholesale dealers, 
he could not agree that the clause should 
be altered to the word ‘‘pint.”” He felt 
quite sure that the kindly and genial na- 
ture of the hon. Gentleman would assist 
him out of his entanglement with the sup- 
porters of a contract on the other side of 
the water. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, the quart 
bottle referred to in the clause would in 
fact be no more than a pint in measure. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, he proposed 
to add a proviso to the clause, empowering 
retailers of spirituous liquors to recover for 
any amount of spirituous liquors supplied by 
them, and not consumed on their premises. 
His object was to prevent dishonesty; for 
many persons, having procured spirits, not 
for the purposes of tippling, yet, to avoid 
payment, pleaded the Tippling Act. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he doubted 
whether the proviso was within the scope 
of the Bill, which altered the Excise du- 
ties, while the Amendment referred to the 
Tippling Act. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the point raised by 
the proviso was not a fiscal one, but an 
important question of law, very fitting for 
the House to consider on a proper occasion. 
He confessed that his own prepossessions 
were in favour of the proposition; but, as 
it was not strictly germane to the present 
Bill, perhaps the hon. Member had better 
withdraw it. 

Proviso, by leave, withdrawn. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he would move, 
as an Amendment, to add to the end of 
Clause 2— 

“ That, notwithstanding any provision herein- 
after contained, all penalties to be incurred or re- 
coverable under this section, or in relation thereto, 
may be sued for by any superintendent or inspector 
of police, upon information and summons, before 
the police-court or Justice having jurisdiction in 
the place where the offence is committed, but the 


appropriation of the penalty shall be the same as 
is hereinafter specified.” 


He asked the Committee to take proper 
means to see that the Jaw was_ properly 
carried out by giving the police the duty 
of seeing that the rights of the Licensed 
Victuallers were carried out on the one 
hand and the law on the other. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not object to the in- 
troduction of these words, though he would 
not be responsible for the form of the 
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proviso, which, however, he believed was 
sound in principle. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Any Person may take out a 
Licence for the Sale of Table Beer by re- 
tail not to be consumed on the premises), 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, the 
extension of the beer-house system in the 
country had been most prejudicial, and he 
was afraid the clause would be ouly ex- 
tending the evil of which so much com- 
plaint was made. The houses for the sale 
of small beer ought to be subjected to 
the same supervision as the beer-houses. 
Without such supervision he looked for- 
ward with much alarm to the proposed 5s. 
licence. The houses would spring up all 
over the country, and he believed that a 
great risk would be run by licensing the 
house in the way proposed. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the object of the clause was 
not to create any new houses for the sale 
of liquor. The houses already existed, 
and the purpose of the clause was sim- 
ply to legalize a practice which prevailed 
throughout the country to the comfort and 
advantage of the people. The 5s. licence 
was only applicable to liquor of the weak- 
est description, and which was not to be 
consumed on the premises. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
4 to 10 inclusive. 

Clause 11 (Who shall be deemed House 
Agents and require to be licensed as 
such), 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer would withdraw 
the clause, which compelled every person 
who had anything to do with the letting of 
a house to take out a two guinea licence, 
The object seemed to be to protect those 
who were called “legitimate” house agents 
by making every person who undertook 
the letting of a house, say at a watering 
place, take out a licence. The clause was 
conceived in the very spirit of protection 
and reactionary legislation, and he hoped 
it would be omitted altogether. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets mistook 
both the objects and origin of the proposal, 
and immensely exaggerated the inconve- 
niences which he said would arise from the 
duty. His arguments applied only to the 
very limited class of places similar to that 
from which he had received the communi- 
cation he had read—namely, the watering- 
places, The agreements by which fur- 
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nished houses were taken were already 
liable to a stamp duty, and it was only 
following out what was already the usual 
practice in legislation, first to reduce a duty 
which was unreasonable in amount to a 
moderate sum, and, secondly, to bring the 
persons on whom the payment of the stamp 
duty depended, under the view of the 
Board of Inland Revenue by means of a 
licence so as to ensure its collection. The 
present proposal was merely to apply that 
general principle to a particular case, and 
was not suggested by house agents. The 
only reason Mr. Ayrton had given for sup- 
posing that it was so suggested, was a 
letter from a house agent, approving, not 
the tax now produced, but one of a much 
larger amount. The only sense in which 
this measure was protective was that it 
tended to protect the revenue. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he concurred 
in objecting to that sort of interference, 
which was accustoming the people of the 
country to the interference of the police in 
their private affairs. It was a vexatious 
interference with trade; and though he 
was a strong supporter of the general po- 
liey of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he thought that ‘right hon. Gentleman 
made himself obnoxious by his constant 
petty interferences, his penny stamps and 
licences. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he must be per- 
mitted to observe that there was no such 
principle as was alleged by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. No person was licensed 
because he used stamps. Persons were 
licensed to bring them under the purview 
of the Excise ; but then there was a power 
to take away the licence if they sought to 
defraud the Exchequer. There was no such 
provision in the Bill. The measure, if 
carried would give a colour to an agitation 
against class legislation. It was a mon- 
strous proposition, and he should divide the 
Committee on it then, and, if necessary, in 
a larger House. 

Mr. Auperman SALOMONS thought 
that the clause was neither more nor less 
than an attempt to throw the whole let- 
ting of lodgings into the hands of the auc- 
tioneers. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he 
wished to know whether the tax would 
apply to persons in the habit of collecting 
rents? He had received a letter from a 
constituent who collected rents for a friend 
at a distance, and he wanted to know at 
what point the operation of the law would 
begin and end ? 
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THe CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER replied in the negative. 

Mr. G., W. HOPE asked if it would ap-- 
ply to the letting of farm-houses ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was entirely confined to 
the letting of furnished houses ; and the 
14th Clause would make an exception in 
favour of all persons whose duty it was to 
act as agents for landed estates. 

Mr. PULLER said, it would be a con- 
siderable innovation to put a penalty on all 
who made agreements not on stamped 
paper, as many made agreements by letter, 
and would be much inconvenienced if re- 
stricted from doing so. 

Motion made, and Question put ‘* That 
Clause 1] stand part of the Bill.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 35; 
Noes 24: Majority 11. 

Clauses, 12, 13, and 14 agreed to. 

Clause 15 (The Stamp on the Lease of 
a furnished House may be adhesive; the 
same to be cancelled), 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask whether the adhesive stamp would not 
in some cases be too small for all the par- 
ties to an agreement to sign their names 
on? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must admit the defect, but 
it would be very inconvenient to change the 
Jaw that applied to other adhesive stamps. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 16. 

House resumed ; Bill reported, as amend- 
ed, to be considered on Jonday nest, and 
to be printed, [Bill 154.] 

Ifouse adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 3, 1861. 


Minvres.] Pustic Brtrs.—1* Consolidated Fund 
(£10,000,000); Reformatory Schools (Scot- 
land) ; Customs and In!and Revenue. 

3* New Provinces (New Zealand), 


ATLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY—THE GALWAY PACKET 
CONTRACT. 
CORRESPONDENCE MOVED FOR. 

Tar Marquess or NORMANBY having 
presented a Petition from ‘fown Commis- 
sioners and Inhabitants of Ballymoney 
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against the withdrawal of the Postal Sub- 
sidy to this Company, proceeded to move 
an Address for, Copies of the Correspon- 
dence between His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Her Majesty’s 
Government on the Subject of the Con- 
tract with the Atlantic Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. The noble Marquess 
said he postponed his Motion the other 
evening because there was business upon 
the paper which was likely to occupy con- 
siderable time, and he was also influenced 
by a hope that he should be able to intro- 
duce the subject to their Lordships’ notice 
freed from any circumstances of temporary 
irritation. The subject of the relations 
between the local Government in Ireland 
and the Imperial Government was one of 
great importance, and would best be con- 
sidered apart; and he regretted that a 
Minister of the Crown in “ another place” 
had thought fit to introduce into the dis- 
cussion a topic which it was impossible to 
pass over without notice. An attempt had 
been made to prejudice the consideration 
of the question to which he was about to 
call their Lordships’ attention by insinuat- 
ing that there was a connection between 
a supposed negotiation for a corrupt ob- 
ject and the votes of certain Irish Mem- 
bers upon a recent occasion. That allega- 
tion was made by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, who jus- 
tified it by its great notoriety, it having 
been publicly stated in the principal pub- 
lic organ of this country; and the noble 
Lord evidently desired that his belief in 
the statement should receive an equally 
wide circulation with the allegation itself. 
It was the duty of any one who sought to 
introduce this subject to their considera- 
tion to take the earliest opportunity of 
stating that the allegation was totally un- 
founded, and that there never had been 
any intention on the part of any one of 
entering into such an arrangement as that 
described by the noble Lord, that the Irish 
Members would give their support to the 
Budget upon the express understanding 
that the Galway contract should be re- 
newed for six months. The noble Lord, 
with unnecessary indignation, had dis- 
claimed any participation in such an un- 
derstanding ; but he must have known at 
that time that the Iris: Members had 
never solicited any such favour from the 
Prime Minister, because that noble Vis- 
count distinctly stated that he considered 
the person who waited upon him had no 
authority in the matter. And yet, in the 
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face of that declaration, the noble Lord 
the Member for London stated that an in- 
terview had been requested of his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government on 
behalf of the Irish Members by a person 
who seemed to have a right to ask it. It 
could not have been from the head of the 
Government that the noble “ord learnt 
that. The Irish Members would, no doubt, 
defend themselves; but he (the Marquess 
of Normanby) thought twenty-forr hours 
ought not to be allowed to pass without 
protesting against the acceptance as a 
proved fact of the noble Lord’s assertion, 
which really never had any reliable founda- 
tion. 


The particular subject to which he now 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention 
was the statement of the Lord Lieutenant 
in relation to the Galway contract. It 
was necessary to bear in mind that the 
only connection which existed between 
the decision upon the Galway contract and 
the vote upon the Budget arose from their 
juxtaposition in point of time. But whose 
fault was that? Clearly not that of the 
Company, nor of the Irish Members, but 
of the Government, who chose such an in- 
appropriate moment for action. It would 
be‘supposed from the insinuation that had 
been made that the feelings of the Irish 
people towards the present Government 
were so cordial that a hostile vote could 
only have been caused by a desire to exer- 
cise an influence upon the question of the 
Galway contract. But did facts really 
show that the people of Ireland were 
friendly towards the present Government ¢ 
Had the law officers of the Crown in Ire- 
land been able to find seats in the other 
House? Without entering into particu- 
lars of the causes, he might observe that 
with respect to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London the Irish people regarded 
him as actuated by different feelings to- 
wards them since the memorable epoch of 
the Durham letter. Whether justly or not, 
it was said that the general feeling of the 
Irish Roman Catholics was that the noble 
Lord in all his communications with them 
had not freated them with that considera- 
tion which his former career entitled them 
to expect from him. In that state of 
things a deputation waited upon the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a few days since, 
when that distinguished nobleman gave 
expression to his personal feelings in very 
consolatory terms, but it appeared that he 
had not the power to give the assurances 
which persons in his situation might be 
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expected to have the power of giving. He 
did not intend to cast the least reflection 
upon the present Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, for he was convinced that the last 
shred of popularity which the present Go- 
vernment possessed in that country arose 
from the personal character of the noble 
Lord. In answer to the deputation the 
Lord Lieutenant said— 

“IT beg to assure you that I have not waited 
until now to express my sympathy with the views 
and wishes which you have laid before me. I should 
most sincerely regret the final disappointment of 
the hopes which gave birth to the contract of the 
Government with the Royal Atlantic Mail Steam 
Packet Company. Itis only fair, while I perceive 
the force of many of the considerations set forth 
in your memorial, that I should mention that I 
have not been made acquainted accurately, or in 
detail, with the arguments that are alleged on the 
other side of the question. I shall not fail to 
transmit your views for the earnest consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Goverument, and to entreat for 
them the most favourable reception which they 
can find it consistent with their duty to bestow.” 


Whether that statement was to be regarded 
as an avowal or a complaint, it was one of 
the most extraordinary declarations ever 
made upon an important subject by a high 
functionary administering the Government 
of that country. But the terms of the 
noble Lord’s reply proved that at that 
time he thought the question was still 
open for consideration. One of the strong- 
est reasons why the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, ought not to 
have thrown out the imputation he did 
against those gentlemen, that they had 
endeavoured to enter into some negotiation 
of which he complained, was that at that 
very time he held in his hand a statement 
on the part of the Company, and a me- 
morial signed by fifty Members of Parlia- 
ment of all sides—mostly Irishmen, but 
some English Members, such as Mr. 
Leatham, Member for a manufacturing 
town in the north. These fifty names 
were appended to a very temperate docu- 
ment, declaring that they considered the 
proposal of the Company a reasonable one, 
and begging to recommend it to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the Postmaster 
General. So that, in point of fact, not 
only had the Irish Members no idea of re- 
sorting to any indirect and corrupt means, 
but they had actually taken this course of 
representing the matter in a fair and mo- 
derate tone, which they thought might be 
effective to the Postmaster General. This 
contract, as their Lordships were aware, 
had been originally entered into under the 
Administration of his noble Friend be- 
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hind him (the Earl of Derby), under the 
auspices of his noble Friend the late 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (the Earl of 
Eglinton). He would not, in his noble 
Friend’s presence, say what every one 
knew of his eminent qualities to fill that 
office; but he would say this, that he had 
the good fortune—which he himself knew 
to be the greatest requisite for the effec- 
tive discharge of its high duties—to be in 
intimate communication with the Prime 
Minister of England. That fact, which 
was well known, gave the greatest weight 
to the position which his noble Friend sus- 
tained as Lord Lieutenant. He knew this 
from his own experience, because, during 
the four years he was in Ireland, he had 
been in weekly, he might almost say daily, 
communication on subjects both local and 
imperial with the then Prime Minister, 
his late Friend, Lord Melbourne. Being 
known to be in possession of the views 
and feelings of the Prime Minister did 
give to the decisions and acts of the Lord 
Lieutenant a force which nothing else 
could supply. That being the case, he 
was sorry to say that during the last two 
years this contract had been uniformly 
viewed by the Government in a harsh and 
captious spirit towards a Company which 
was fairly endeavouring under extraor- 
dinary difficulties to carry out the duties 
they had undertaken. He hoped that 
some one better acquainted with the de- 
tails than he could pretend to be would 
explain to their Lordships the whole facts 
of the case, but he could not help remark- 
ing on the extraordinary moment and the 
extraordinary manner in which the con- 
tract had been annulled by a letter which 
he did not take to be the production of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley)—it was the act of the Govern- 
ment, for it was founded on and accom- 
panied by a Treasury Minute. For six- 
teen months after the contract had been 
entered into there was a Committee sitting 
on the subject in the other House of Par- 
liament, by which the Company was kept 
in suspense, and they had reason to sup- 
pose that the decision of the Committee 
would be against them until the Govern- 
ment intimated to them that the contract 
was to be carried out. Therefore, it was 
not fair to consider the contract com- 
menced until after the termination of 
those sixteen months—namely, in August 
last. The reason for immediately deter- 
mining the contract was connected with 
the Company’s sending a particular vessel 
The Marquess of Normanby 
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across the Atlantic. He would not pre- 
tend to say what might be the result, but 
he should not be much surprised if that 
vessel made a peculiarly short passage. 
But at any rate the Government ought not 
under the circumstances to have behaved 
in so harsh a manner. Throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland there was 
for the first time, independently of all 
party feeling, a universal desire that this 
contract, which was believed to be well 
calculated to conduce to the welfare of 
that country, should be restored. He did 
not mean to say that it ought not to be 
carefully watched; that Government were 
bound to do; but, at the same time, not 
in a harsh and capricious spirit. His firm 
belief was, although the contract might 
for a time be stopped, the parties could not 
fail to obtain that to which their local po- 
sition gave them overpowering claims, a 
fair share of the Atlantic communication, 
which was likely to be more and more en- 
larged. No other port could at all com- 
pete with the western coast of Ireland in 
offering facilities for short and speedy com- 
munication with America; and he felt 
perfectly assured that sooner or later—he 
hoped sooner rather than Jater—the object 
of these petitioners would be attained. 
The noble Marquess concluded by moving 
the address. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- 
quess has imported into the discussion of 
the subject of which he has given notice 
a variety of questions raised in the House 
of Commons the other day with respect 
to the conduct of the Irish Members. He 
has referred to certain rumours which, he 
says, were first mentioned publicly by the 
noble Lord the Member for London, and 
which had no foundation. Now, I think 
it is not only improper but highly incon- 
venient to discuss here debates which take 
place in the other House, and I think it is 
still more inconvenient that this should be 
done in a manner which, as far as my re- 
collection goes, is not quite accurate. The 
noble Marquess has not stated the facts 
with the correctness which is desirable in 
such a matter. I do not believe that it 
was the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don who first alluded to the rumours to 
which the noble Marquess has referred. 
It was an independent Member who first 
made allusion to them; he was followed 
by the leader of the Opposition, who also 
referred to them, stating his belief that 
they were not true; and all that the noble 
Lord the Member for London said was 
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that if any such request had been made 
by the Irish Members, or if any such con- 
cession had been made by the Government, 
it would have been disgraceful to the par- 
ties concerned. I think his words were 
that “it would be better that ten Govern- 
ments should fall in consequence of not 
making such a concession than that one 
should be kept on its legs through follow- 
ing another course.” If that is a correct 
description, as I believe it is, of what fell 
from my noble Friend, then I must say 


that his declaration was one which your | 


Lordships on both sides will feel to be 
straightforward and honourable. The ru- 
mours to which the noble Marquess refer- 
red seemed to have originated from Father 
Daly, a gentleman who has taken an ac- 
tive interest in this matter, having taken 
upon himself to speak for the Irish Mem- 
bers, they subsequently declaring that he 
had no authority for so doing. I am not 
quite sure, judging from what has fallen 
from the noble Marquess, whether he has 
authority to speak for the Irish Members ; 
and, until I have received certain infor- 
mation upon that point, I think it will 
be better for me not to follow the noble 
Marquess into all the details which he has 
brought before your Lordships. All I can 
say is that if the question of the Galway 
contract did influence the votes of indi- 
vidual Members on a recent occasion, I 
have no doubt those Gentlemen were not 
animated by any feelings of a selfish cha- 
racter, but were actuated simply by con- 
siderations involving the advantage of that 
portion of the country with which they are 
more particularly connected. The noble 
Marquess has indulged, not for the first 
time, in an attack upon the noble Lord 
the Member for London, and, repeating 
what he said elsewhere, has charged him 
with a change of political opinion. I have 
some difficulty in answering the noble 
Marquess upon that point. There are few 
public men who, during a long life, have 
not changed their opinions, even on some 
important question, and they are right to 
avow such changes. I must say, however, 
having watched the career of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, that he is 
less open to any imputation of that sort 
than at least most public men. But I 
must frankly confess that upon the subject 
of changes of political opinion the noble 
Marquess can speak with infinitely more 
knowledge and experience than myself. 
Turning to the merits of the Galway con- 
tract case, I have no doubt that my noble 
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Friend the Postmaster General will be 
ready to go into them if necessary. My 
own individual opinion is that my noble 
Friend having acted in concert with his 
colleagues in every step he has taken in 
the matter, he is more open to the charge 
of having shown undue leniency to the 
Galway Packet Company than to that of 
having treated them with undue severity; 
but the present is not a convenient time 
for discussing that question. Certain pa- 
pers have been presented to Parliament, 
but others have still to be produced; and 
I think your Lordships will be in a bet- 
ter position for eliciting the truth when 
you are in possession of all the documents 
relating to the case. Meanwhile I shall 
merely say that some years ago I had the 
honour to preside over a Commission ap- 
pointed to consider the advantages of hay- 
ing a packet station in Ireland, and the 
relative merits of different ports. Upon 
the latter point—the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different ports—we gave no 
decide’ or'nion, but we showed in what 
way the voyage might be accelerated, and 
how this would tend to the benefit of the 
whole country. It is quite clear, indeed, 
that if any proposal were made from Gal- 
way or elsewhere to establish a packet com- 
munication with America, the Government 
would be bound —as every Government 
would be bound—to give it a full, fair, 
and impartial consideration. As regarded 
the Motion of the noble Marquess, he had 
to state that there had been no official cor- 
respondence between the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject, and, therefore, there was 
none to produce. 

Toe Eant or EGLINTON said, he 
did not rise for the purpose of defending 
the noble Marquess from the attack which 
had been made upon him by the noble 
Earl—the noble Marquess was quite able 
to defend himself—but he might be per- 
mitted to say the taunts of the noble Earl 
were cheered by some who were at least 
as open to animadversion as the noble 
Marquess. His object in rising was to 
make a few remarks on the question of the 
Galway contract—and he knew of no ques- 
tion on which so much misstatement had 
gone abroad, or on which there had been 
so much unfair writing and speaking. - 
Charges of the grossest kind had been 
brought against the late Government—ac- 
cusations of their having purchased poli- 
tical support and of having attempted to 
make political capital in Ireland by means 
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of the Galway contract. He was obliged | vestigate the claims of the different Irish 
to the noble Marquess for giving him an op- | ports for this transatlantic communication. 
portunity of contradicting in the most|The Commission reported in favour of 
emphatic manner these monstrous accu-/ establishing a steam communication be- 
sations. Let their Lordships suppose for; tween Ireland and America, and they 
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a moment that the Galway contract was a 
mistake, a blunder, a bad investment of 
the public money—let them even suppose 
that it was entered into partly with the 
view of influencing the feelings of the 
Irish people before a general election, and 
of rendering the Government popular— 
nevertheless, he appealed to their Lord- 
ships whether that would be half so bad a 
ease as throwing away £1,300,000 of in- 
direct taxation, and repealing a compara- 


} 
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named Galway and Foynes as the har- 
bours best suited for the purpose, giving 
the preference rather to Foynes. On 
his return to Ireland in 1858, to his 
surprise and pleasure, he found a com- 
pany established at Galway for steam 
communication with America; that large 
ships had been placed on the station, and 
that it only required the countenance of 
the Government to make the enterprise 
permanent and successful. He had only to 


tively inoffensive and increasing tax, very | look at the map to see it was the shortest 
much for the purpose of conciliating a| route to America, and it was shown to him 
certain powerful demagogue who had em- | that the voyage could be done in less than 
barked in the speculation of a penny | five days; he had, moreover, every reason 


newspaper, and that small party who own | 
him as their leader Now the real facts of | 
the case of the Galway contract were as 
different as possible from that to which he 
had just referred. He had no hesitation 
in avowing himself guilty of this delin- 
quency of the Galway contract, if a delin- 
quency it had been. He avowed himself 
to be the great delinquent in the matter. 
He had no hesitation. in saying he was the 
originator of the Galway contract ; that he 
approved of it, and was answerable for it. 
He would state the reason which induced 
him to favour the contract. When he was 
first in office in Ireland he found that a 
strong national feeling had long existed in 
favour of the establishment of a steam 
communication between North America 
and some Irish port. It did not require 
much penetration to see that if such a 
scheme were successfully carried out it 
would be advantageous to Ireland, and he 
accordingly lent a willing ear to it, though 
he saw the difficulties in the way. The 
claims of various harbours were brought 
before him—those of Galway especially 
were recommended as the port from which 
the shortest voyage could be effected be- 
tween the United Kingdom and America; 
but he telt that, however grateful he might 
be to the people of Galway for the almost 
royal reception they had given him, and 
however much he might desire to restore 
the prosperity of that interesting old city, 
his duty was to submit the case of Ireland 
generally to the Government as to the 
place at which a mail packet station might 
be most beneficially established in connec- 





tion with America. He induced the Go- 
vernment to appoint a Commission to in- j 
The Earl of Eglinton | 


to believe from the inquiries that he had 
made that the company was perfectly sol- 
vent. Solong, he might add, as it was 
an open question which of the Irish ports 
would form the best station for the pur- 
poses of Transatlantic communication he 
had felt to some extent debarred from 
making a recommendation in support of 
any one of them in particular. When, 
however, he found what he believed to 
be a powerful company had selected for 
themselves the route in question, which 
had been favourably reported} upon by 
a Royal Commission, he no longer hesitat- 
ed to urge upon his noble Friend who 
was then at the head of the Government 
the expediency of assisting by means of 
a subsidy, or in some other shape, an 
enterprise which had been so auspiciously 
and unexpectedly set on foot, and which 
appeared to open to Ireland the prospect of 
increased commercial advantages without, 
in his opinion, being at all likely to ope- 
rate to the detriment of any other part of 
the United Kingdom. He felt, he might 
add, more particularly justified in taking 
this course, because he found they were al- 
ready successfully carrying out the mail 
service with Newfoundland. So constantly, 
indeed, had he pressed the subject on the 
attention of his noble Friend that he had 
no doubt he began to detest the very name 
of Galway, as was now very probably the 
ease with noble Lords opposite and their 
colleagues in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Be that, however, as it might 
the subsidy was at last granted—a sub- 
sidy, be it remembered, not for the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money on the 
mere chance of the Company performing 
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their engagement, but a sum paid for 
each trip for work absolutely performed, 
and withheld for work not done, and that 
under the most stringent regulations, as 
the Company had since found to its cost. 
Such, so far as he was aware, was the his- 
tory of the Galway contract ; and he could 
most truly and solemnly declare that in 
the part which he took in the matter he 
was actuated solely by a desire to benefit 
a country which had been committed to 
his charge, feeling, as he did, that he 
might do so without any disadvantage 
to the rest of the United Kingdom. He 
was influenced throughout the whole trans- 
action by no desire of making political 
capital, or obtaining a stray Irish vote 
for the Government of which he was 
a member. Not only would he have 
scorned to recommend the granting of the 
subsidy on that ground, but he had no 
idea that such an effect as that to which 
he alluded would result from the course 
which he pursued. If, indeed, any idea 
of that kind had crossed his mind at all, 
he could have hardly failed to perceive 
that the benefit conferred upon Galway 
would be likely to give rise to a feeling of 
jealousy, which it actually did in Limerick 
and other parts of Ireland, while he would 
have looked upon Galway itself as too 
hopelessly hostile to the party to which he 
belonged to hope that it would derive any 
accession of strength from that quarter. 
That opinion would, no doubt, have been 
falsified by facts, for a Gentleman who sup- 
ported the Conservative party had since 
been returned for Galway; but in the di- 
vision by which the Government of his 
noble Friend near him was turned out of 
office he believed the question of the con- 
tract did not make the slightest difference, 
except, perhaps, so far as the vote of the 
Gentleman to which he had just referred 
was concerned. Having said thus much 
he should not enter further into the sub- 
ject—which he had felt it to be his duty 
to enter upon at greater length than other 
noble Lords—beyond saying that he 
thought the Company had been somewhat 
hardly treated. It appeared to him that 
the Company went into the contract with 
great vigour, and that their energies had 
been continuous from the first, though they 
had been dealt with in a most hostile 
spirit. Scant justive appeared to have 
been for some time past dealt out to them, 
and he could not help expressing a hope 
that for such a state of things a remedy 
might be afforded. 
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Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, as 
one interested in the locality to which the 
discussion related, wished to bear testi- 
mony to the importance of the question at 
issue. That question the noble Lord the 
President of the Council seemed to intimate 
was one which, so far as the Government 
were concerned, he considered as still open? 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say, in explanation, that what he had in- 
tended to convey to the Houso was that the 
general question of the expediency of esta- 
blishing communications between Ireland 
and America was one on which the Govern- 
ment had pronounced no decision. 

Tue Marevess or CLANRICARDE: 
Well, passing over that point, and refer- 
ring for a moment to the remarks of the 
noble Marquess who had brought forward 
the subject, with respect to the alleged 
attempts at corruption made in the present 
instance by the Irish Members, and their 
endeavour to seduce the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government into the adoption 
of a particular course, by the threat that 
they would desert him at a critical moment 
if he did not accede to their wishes, he 
must be permitted to say that he did not 
believe a word of the story. He knew that 
noble Lord too well not to be perfectly 
satisfied that no man who was acquainted 
with his character and general public con- 
duct would be fool enough—to put the 
matter on no higher footing—to make to 
him such an intimation. While, however, 
he placed no faith in the statement to 
which he was alluding, he could tell their 
Lordships, of his own knowledge that the 
Irish Members might have told the noble 
Lord with justice that since the days of 
the Volunteers of ’82 no feeling so unani- 
mous in opposition to a particular measure 
had manifested itself in Ireland as that 
which prevailed in the case of the an- 
nulling of the Galway contract. In Bel- 
fast and Ballymena, in Drogheda and 
Dublin, the state of feeling on the sub- 
ject was precisely the same; while Wa- 
terford and—to her honour be it said— 
Limerick had spoken out their opinions in 
favour of Galway Packets, That a very 
strong feeling on the subject should have 
been created was, indeed, to be expected ; 
and he felt perfectly astonished that no 
communication was made to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland before taking a step 
which involved consequences of the ut- 
most importance to Ireland. As to the 
utility of the office of Lord Lieutenant 
different persons entertained different opi- 
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nions; but no one could deny that so long 
as the office existed, the individual filling 
that position was not only the instrument 
of the Government in Ireland, but the per- 
son to whom they ought to apply for in- 
formation on all questions affecting the 
interests of that part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. Petitions, memorials, the ex- 
pression of public opinion furnished by 
meetings and through the press all tended 
to show that the present was a question 
which was regarded in Ireland to be of 
the utmost importance ; and great as might 
be the mistake of a Government which had 
evoked the feeling which now existed in 
that country with respect to the with- 
drawal of the Galway contract, there re- 
mained behind the equally grave ques- 
tion whether that feeling was or was 
not justified by the occasion? That was a 
question which for his own part he was 
repared to answer in the affirmative, But 
in endeavouring to prove the justice of that 
view, he did not propose now to enter at 
any length into the details of the contract 
as entered into in April, 1859, or of the 
manner in which the Atlantic Company 
had carried out its engagements; but it 
was necessary briefly to refer to the 
origin of the contract. The subject, of 
Irish American Packets, he might observe, 
was by no means a new one. With 
the application of steam to Atlantic voy- 
ages, the subject, of course, became more 
interesting, and was more forcibly brought 
before the public; and in 1858 certain 
persons, who had ulready steam-boat en- 
terprizes in the west of Ireland, seriously 
turned their attention to the question of 
establishing a communication between Ire- 
land and America, and, in concert with 
persons of capital in England, determined 
to get up a Company for that purpose. 
Application was made to the then Govern- 
ment for assistance, and he must say that 
they were prompt but not hasty in giving 
that assistance. They well considered 
the matter, and at last assistance was 
given—he might almost say reluctantly— 
and he believed that never was more un- 
deserved abuse cast on any set of Ministers 
than that attempted to be thrown upon the 
Government of the noble Earl opposite in 
respect of this matter, because the Minis- 
ters fairly considered whether Ireland 
had not a right to be assisted in de- 
veloping the full advantages of her geo- 
graphical position when combined with 
the interests of the whole commercial 
world. The noble Marquess here quoted 
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from the Life of Pitt by Lord Stanhope 
—who, he stated, was entitled to take a 
high rank among historical writers —a 
passage describing Pitt as saying that there 
were two ways of dealing with countries 
situated like Great Britain and Ireland— 
either to make the smaller country sub- 
ordinate to the greater, and a mere instru- 
ment for the advantage of the latter, or 
to make it the participator in a commu- 
nity of benefits and a system of equality 
and fairness which would aggrandize the 
interest of both. He believed the last 
view was a fair description of the policy 
which the noble Earl opposite intended 
to adopt when he entertained this question 
of establishing a steam communication be- 
tween America and Ireland. At the elec- 
tion in 1859 not a word was uttered at 
the hustings in disapproval of the noble 
Earl’s policy in this respect; nor when 
Parliament met was one word said against 
it. Circumstances had occurred which 
made the question of packet and tele- 
graphic contracts one of great interest, 
and a Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the subject, but the new Ministry 
never hinted to the Atlantic Company that 
they had the slightest disposition to cancel 
the contract. He had said that he would 
not go into details with respect to the 
manner in which the Company performed 
the contract, which was a great deal too 
stringent in its provisions as regarded the 
Company. He was ready to admit that 
there had been many failures, and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Post Office 
was welcome to that admission; but the 
noble Lord was not welcome, and would 
not be permitted, to treat Ireland in an 
unfair spirit and to take from her together 
with the pound of flesh what she con- 
sidered her heart’s blood. This was not 
an affair to be treated lightly, for it was a 
serious matter to provoke the opposition of 
a whole country, and it behoved those who 
had to administer the affairs of the king- 
dom to consider the effect of such a course, 
both at home and abroad. As to the man- 
ner in which the contract had been per- 
formed, if the Government had come with 
deliberation to the determination that the 
Company was not in a condition to carry on 
the great work they had undertaken, the 
Government might have given fair notice 
to that effect, and then the result would 
have been a surprise to no one. They 
might have acted in that way in the course 
of last year. But what did the Govern- 
ment do? He believed that they were ex- 
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ceedingly indulgent on some occasions to 
this Company, but at last the Post Office de- 
decided not to send out the mails on the 7th 
of May by the Parana, because she only went 
on her trial between eleven and twelve 
knots an hour; and a few days afterwards 
Government put an end to the contract, 
and to direct communication between Ire- 
land and America. He thought that not 
a statesmanlike course of proceeding, and 
it justified the great warmth of feeling 
which still continued on the subject. He 
asked their Lordships whether they con- 
sidered the ground stated in a Parlia- 
mentary paper for stopping the mails from 
going by the Parana to be sufficient for 
terminating the contract? The Parana 
was surveyed on the 3rd of May, and the 
surveyor reported that her average speed 
was only between eleven and twelve knots 
an hour, and, therefore, that he did not 
think that sufficient to secure her passage 
to St. John’s in six days. The whole ques- 
tion turned on this point. The Parana had 
on a former occasion reached Boston one 
day and some hours under the contract 
time, yet the Postmaster General had stop- 
ped the mails of the United Kingdom and 
of Europe upon an unfounded suspicion on 
the part of the surveyor that the Parana 
could not make the voyage within time. 
The whole case for breaking the contract 
turned upon the efficiency or inefficiency 
of this vessel, for if the vessel when tried 
at Southampton had been found to have a 
speed of twelve to thirteen knots instead 
of eleven to twelve the contract would 
have stood to this day. His noble Friend 
at the head of the Post Office thereupon 
wrote to say— 

“The failure of the Company to provide an 
efficient steamvessel for the conveyance of the 
American mails of the 7th of May has rendered 
it necessary that the Postmaster General should 
again consider the obligations of the Company 
under their contract, the manner in which those 
obligations have been fulfilled, and the means 
possessed by the Company for continuing the mail 
service,” 

Thus the question whether the Govern- 
ment were justified in breaking the contract 
rested solely on the speed of the Parana. 
He doubted whether, if the matter were 
one that could be brought before a Court 
of Equity, the Postmaster General would 
be held to have had any legal right to re- 
fuse the Parana. There was, therefore, the 
more reason why his noble Friend should 
have carefully considered the whole case, 
and have shown to the people of Ire- 
land, to Parliament, and the commercial 
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public, that he and the Government had 
provided the best substitute in their power 
for the Galway contract. There had been 
some talk of economy, but the Post Office 
would have saved money by sending their 
letters by the Parana under the con- 
tract. An impression had gone abroad, 
which appeared to be entertained by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that 
if this contract had been suspended for six 
months the Company would have received 
£36,000 during those months. But his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) did the 
Postmaster General a great injustice if he 
thought he had been paying at that rate 
for the services actually performed by the 
Company. Since the commencement of 
the contract in June last how much did 
their Lordships suppose the Company had 
received? They had made during the 
whole year six complete voyages both 
ways and one voyage out besides those not 
in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract, yet so many fines and penalties had 
been imposed that the whole payment 
from the Government to the Company had 
only amounted to between £15,000 and 
£16,000, What had been the result of 
the abrupt determination of the contract ? 
Why, the benefit of early intelligence to 
British property during the last month 
might have been more than the value of 
the whole contract. What were the chief 
topics of interest in the news from the 
United States at the present moment ? 
The effectiveness or otherwise of the block- 
ade of the Southern ports, and the views 
of the American Government on the right 
of search, and the principles of interna- 
tional law. Our underwriters and ship- 
owners were deeply interested in obtaining 
the speediest news on these points, and yet 
this was the moment chosen by the Go- 
vernment, for the sake of making a small 
saving, of putting an end to the quickest 
communication with the United States. 
He believed that if the Post Office had al- 
lowed the Company to continue the service 
the latest news received from the United 
States would have been anticipated by at 
least five days. ‘The decision of the Go- 
vernment, it was clear, had been hastily 
adopted ; and if the Irish Members with- 
drew their support from the Government 
it was not they but the Ministry that had 
been guilty of inconsistency, because the 
Government had held out the assurance 
that they would carry out the policy of 
their predecessors in maintaining this‘com- 
munication by Irish packets with the 
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United States. He trusted that the final| the service, made another application to 
decision of the Government would yet be allowed to postpone the service for four 
be in favour of renewing this contract. | months to the 12th of March. That was 
Whether the recent evident change in| also conceded. But under these circum- 
the opinion of the Government had been | stances it is quite clear that it was com- 
caused by the representations of the Lord | petent to the Government to terminate the 
Lieutenant or by the manifestations of | contract without any imputation of harsh- 
popular fecling, it was a perfectly legi-| ness. The Government, however, said we 
timate course for his noble Friend at the | will suspend the contract for the time you 
a of ie Sovsnement at 5 the con- yourselves name, but solely and entirely 
teats ai ge ge gpd iy aagamgpendine yi ue peni 
try, by doing that which would promote | vessels, under the terms of the contract, 
their interests, and at the same time secure | it will be terminated. It is very inconve- 
for the Government a great and deserved | nient to the public service that a contract 
popularity in Ireland. | should be changed, mutilated, or imper- 
Fn scl agen von OF yp a fectly rare Poy ‘usa oes should be 
y Lords, the Government are anxious to | no certainty of the Company having pro- 
promote postal communication with Ame- | per vessels ready to perform the duty, ome 
he ane sane is o objection on or mt gpd in vi peo of anne speed “ 
ng such a communication be- {such an important element. is mos 
tween Galway and America, and the chief | necessary that the vessels should possess 
objection to the contract with the Galway | the power and speed that would enable 
Comper ee, nek Sve oe ee ae i . —— ~ pags — - 
or the benefit of Ireland, but that, | time stipulated; but only once has the 
contrary to the universal practice, as stated voyage from Galway to St. John’s been 
4 a — ley of the Treasury, Sir, performed in six days since the commence- 
arles Trevelyan, it was given without | ment of the service. In every case except 
— _ — any notice to | one the Cunard boats have made as short 
any of the great public companies, or to|or shorter voyages from Queenstown to 
the mercantile community, that might have | Boston and New York than the steamers 
enabled them to enter into a competition! from Galway. It, therefore, comes to 
for giving the service on the terms most this, that as far as a direct communi- 
advantageous to the country. The ques-| cation between Ireland and the United 
tion itself is divided into two distinct parts. | States is concerned, no advantage has 
The first is whether the contract has been | been gained by the establishment of the 
properly performed by the parties who! Galway line of packets; equal advan- 
have entered into it? If a contract is not | tage has been derived from the Cunard 
fulfilled by one party, I have never heard | steamers and Liverpool line touching at 
that it could be made a just charge against | Queenstown, and from the other lines of 
the other party that it put an end to it. | steamers that run from Liverpool, calling 
en stad gy “agen! Pa oy pan if we | at pers me P venitnny six- 
itions to an extreme, | pence of subsidy. The Company had cer- 
and terminated the agreement on the very | tainly a right to require ron the Govern- 
first omission to fulfil its terms, we should | ment full and due notice that in the event 
not apr’ _ is — en But | of certain circumstances occurring the con- 
a very short history of the proceedings un- | tract would be put an end to. My Lords, 
der the contract will, I hope, satisfy your I can refer to the correspondence to show 
chest ~foara agg Dy wall fried cage cay | po 
en | Company has had such notice. 1€ sus- 
shown more than usual indulgence. We pee af the service from October to 
Pag ae time to aoe met every applica- | March was only granted on the clear un- 
an rs yu gales ng te to = 7 has ——o ~ i Dy had ah 
ent been allowed on at the end of that period, proper vessels 
many different occasions to employ vessels for the recommencement and continuance 
that did not _answer the conditions of of the service, the contract would be ter- 
the contract ; it was allowed temporarily | minated. And what was its condition at the 
to .alter the voyages from once a fort- end of the term? On the 26th of March 
night to once a month. Then the Com- the Company had not a single qualified 
pany, not having a single vessel fit for! vessel to go to sea. I am obliged to say 
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that under these circumstances I felt it | ground for charging the Government with 
extremely difficult to avoid carrying into | unduly pressing on a particular Company, 
execution the declaration made when the | or with a want of feeling for the interests 
extension of time was granted; but on) of Ireland. It is not possible that the 
very urgent representations being made to | Company could have been treated with 
me of an accident that had occurred to | more consideration. And what would have 
the Aibernia, the Company was allowed to been said if the Company had been allowed 
forego a voyage on payment of a fine; but | to continue the contract when they noto- 
it was declared to them that they were not | riously had not performed it? The Go- 
to be allowed to resume the service unless | vernment is already open to the strongest 
they had efficient vessels. On the 7th of | representations from the mercantile com- 
May a vessel was offered for acceptance | munity generally against the policy of sub- 
by the Government. It was the Adriatic. | sidies to lines of steamers running to ports 
This steamer fulfilled the conditions of the | of the United States to which communica- 
contract, and has performed the service ad- | tion already exists, while any assistance is 
mirably. Had all the vessels been equal to | refused in aid of the Canadian line of com- 
the Adriatic no question would have been | munication direct between England, Ire- 
raised. The next vessel, the Columbia, | land, and the St. Lawrence. Under these 
had been so strained that she was obliged | circumstances it would have been impos- 
to go into dock at Liverpool to be repaired, | sible for us to continue any lax indulgence 
and would probably be retained there four | to the Galway Company after the ample 
months; and the Jibernia, even on her | notice it had received. Is it possible, then, 
way from Southampton to Galway, was so | after all that has passed, to accuse the 
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injured, that it was stated she would not 
be fit to go to sea for three months. The 
Company, therefore, has not a single effi- 
cient vessel but the Adriatic, and the Adri- 
atic was still on her American voyage. The 
Company, therefore, had not a single ves- 
sel ready for the next voyage. Under 
these circumstances the Company offered 
the Parana. The Government agreed to 
accept the Parana if the Admiralty sur- 
veyor, whom they were bound to consult, 
reported her fit for the service; but the 
report the Government received was that 
the Parana had not speed enough to per- 
form the service she was bound to per- 
form under the contract, and that he could 
not recommend her. Under these circum- 
stances I ask my noble Friend, had he 
been Postmaster General, could he, with 
such a report in his hand, have consented 
to send out the Parana? It really is of 
vital importance to a service of which 
speed is such an essential that the vessels 
should be sufficiently fast for the purpose ; 
it is speed alone that makes the service 
valuable. I admit that the communica- 
tion with Newfoundland is a most impor- 
tant one, and I should be sorry to see it 
dropped; but to effect it with advantage 
the vessels must have speed enough, ac- 
cording to the contract, to perform the 
voyage within six days. If they take a 
longer time than that the communication 
is of comparatively little advantage. No 
advantage has been gained by the sub- 
stitution of Galway for Queenstown. I 
must, therefore, contend that there is no 





Government of having acted harshly or 
unjustly tuwards the Company? I can 
say with the utmost sincerity that Her 
Majesty’s Government and all those with 
whom I am politically connected have 
never shown any indifference to the feel- 
ings or the interests of the Irish people. 
The noble Marquess who introduced this 
Motion (the Marquess of Normanby) when 
he accused my noble Friend the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs of having changed his 
political opinions, should, I think, have 
recollected from what party he received 
support and from what party he encoun- 
tered opposition when he was himself pur- 
suing a truly liberal policy in Ireland ; and 
I am, therefore, surprised that he should 
have ventured to come forward and in a 
similar spirit endorse the accusations which 
have been made against the Government on 
this subject. I propose shortly to lay on 
your Lordships’ table the whole of the pa- 
pers connected with this matter. I do not 
wish to withhold one single letter or iota of 
the correspondence. Your Lordships and 
the other House of Parliament will be able, 
after reading those papers, to form your 
own judgment on the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, and, however much we may re- 
gret the feeling which prevails in Ireland, 
I think, upon calm consideration, it will 
be found that it would not be just to visit 
us with condemnation for the course we 
have adopted. No man can be more anx- 
ious than I am at this moment to see an 
early opportunity offer for promoting di- 
rect and immediate communication between 
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that country and America, and my only 
desire is to see it established on the best 
and soundest foundation. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, it was impos- 
sible to deny the fact that this moderately 
important question had excited a more uni- 
versal and intense feeling throughout the 
whole of the sister kingdom than any other 
question, great or small, within their me- 
mory. Men of every party and sect, and of 
every class, and whether employed in agri- 
culture or trade, had united together with 
unexampled unanimity upon this local ques- 
tion. He, therefore, hoped it would be yet 
found possible, notwithstanding what had 
passed, for the Government to excuse this 
Company to a certain extent for the non- 
performance of their contract, and to renew 
this contract with the Galway Company, 
provided the Government had reasonable 
grounds for supposing that the Company 
would for the future be able to perform 
their part of it. He could not sit down 
without adverting to a point referred to by 
the noble Marquess in reference to this 
subject—namely, the rumours, or rather 
positive statements, as he (Lord Brougham) 
would call them, that, upon the authority 
of a Cabinet Minister, an attempt had been 
made on the part of certain Irish Mem- 
bers of the other House of Parliament, to 
obtain by threats of voting, on a totally 
different question, adversely to the Go- 
vernment, a promise from the head of that 
Government that this contract, or subven- 
tion, would be continued to the Galway 
Company. As the noble Marquess stated 
men must be extremely unwise and ex- 
ceedingly foolish if they could suppose 


that any such threats could influence his ' 


noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment to betray his duty. It had, how- 
ever, been shown by his noble Friend near 
him, that action was actually taken—that 
was the expression—by the body of Mem- 
bers in question long before the time when 
this proceeding was alleged to have taken 
place. Now all that went to show that 
the charge itself was wholly unfounded. 
He (Lord Brougham) should, however, like 
to have a better rebuttal of the charge, and 
that could only be given by Father Daly 
himself. That gentleman might either 
deny that any Irish Members had autho- 
rized him to go to the First Lord of the 
Treasury with their threat and their offers, 
or he might show that no Irish Member 
connected with the Galway contract had 
given him any authority to take that step. 
It was obvious that if any hon. Member 
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sent a message to a Minister, “If you do 
not put money in a certain place,”’ which 
was the old form of a threatening letter, “I 
will vote against you,” or that if the Mi- 
nister did not give the Member the assist- 
ance he asked he would not support him 
upon a great question which had no pos- 
sible connection with the subject matter of 
the application—that a more corrupt pro- 
ceeding, or a more direct act of offering to 
be bribed, could not well be imagined. It 
was in vain for the other House of Par- 
liament to challenge the respect of the 
community if they allowed such a charge 
to be made without taking means to rebut 
it by a thorough investigation. With what 
justice could they order a poor voter in 
some borough who had accepted a bribe of 
£5 to be prosecuted if they were to 
connive at Members of their own House 
of Commons offering to sell their votes 
for a bribe of so many thousands? The 
facts of the case should be ascertained 
at once. If Father Daly were examined 
at the bar of the House of Commons he 
would declare whether any Member or 
Members of the other House of Par- 
liament had authorized him to go to Lord 
Palmerston with that joint menace and 
promise. If he said he was so authorized, 
then let him declare who those Members 
were, and then let it be seen whether or 
not such Gentlemen shared directly or in- 
directly in the Galway contract—which 
circumstance would have the effect of con- 
verting this message into an offer to re- 
ceive a bribe. If Father Daly, however, 
chose to say that he had no authority from 
hon. Members to make this statement 
‘9 Lord Palmerston—if he said that he 
had merely intermeddled in the matter 
from over zeal in the good cause—then, 
of course, there could be no charge made 
against any Members in reference to tho 
matter. But so long as this statement re- 
mained uncontradicted by proof, or unre- 
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| tracted by Father Daly, men would not 


hesitate to believe that there was good 
foundation for the report. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that Father Daly had called upon him 
before going to Lord Palmerston, and ask- 
ed him to accompany him. Father Daly, 
however, did not say a word to him about 
the propositions which he was represented 
to have made at his interview with the 
Prime Minister. Having declined to ac- 
company the rev. gentleman he could not 
tell what passed at the interview with the 
noble Viscount. He could only state that 
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Father Daly said he was going, as he be- 
lieved he actually did go, straight from 
his house to Lord Palmerston, but he 
much doubted whether the rev. gentleman 
said that he had any authority from any 
Member of Parliament. Father Daly 
showed him a paper signed by forty-eight 
Members of the House of Commons of dif- 
ferent shades of politics, who were all in 
favour of the Galway contract, but he did 
not say a word to him about the Irish 
Members voting. 

Tae Eant or LEITRIM said, there was 
a strong feeling engendered in the people 
of Ireland that they were not being justly 
treated—that everything was to be taken 
from them and nothing given to them. It 
was of very little consequence for them to 
be told in a case like this that such and 
such persons had acted improperly. The 
question with them was whether their 
country was still to be commercially crip- 
pled and depressed, or whether she was to 
be permitted to rise to the rank of a great 
mercantile and prosperous community? 
With regard to the conduct of Father 
Daly, he had no acquaintance with that 
person; but he knew the rev. gentleman 
had taken great interest in the social im- 
provement of Ireland, and, regarding this 
question, no doubt, as one of vital impor- 
tance in a commercial point of view, he 
had been induced to seek an interview with 
the Prime Minister upon it. There were 
strong rumours that the Galway Company 
had met with most unfair treatment from 
the English Government, and that there 
was a determination to prevent Ireland 
from taking the position she ought to oc- 
cupy as one of the first commercial coun- 
tries in the world; and if ground was 
given for these feelings, he feared that 
most disastrous results would follow. He 
appealed to the Government to take the 
matter into their very serious considera- 
tion, and would prove that these suspicions 
were not well founded by establishing— 
without reference to this particular Com- 
pany—a communication between the west 
coast of Ireland and America. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY thought 
the noble Earl the President of the Coun- 
cil must have been misinformed when he 
stated that no correspondence had passed 
between the Government and the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland on this subject, in- 
asmuch as the Lord Lieutenant had cer- 
tainly conveyed an impression of an op- 
posite character in his recent observations 
upon the subject of the Galway contract. 
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He (the Earl of Clancarty) should certainly 
hear with satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment considered Ireland the most desirable 
part of the United Kingdom for the esta- 
blishment of steam communication with 
America. Galway was undoubtedly the 
most convenient port for this Transatlantic 
communication. At the same time, he 
could not but think that the proposal to 
throw open the question at a moment when 
all classes in Ireland had agreed that Gal- 
way was the best port for a packet station 
was a device to cast among them an apple 
of discord, and to create differences which 
had not hitherto existed among them. He 
thought that the general public had_ob- 
tained a great advantage from the policy 
pursued by his noble Friend near him (the 
Earl of Eglinton) when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, particularly in having initiated 
the postal steam communication between 
Ireland and America. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE sup- 
posed that after the statement of the noble 
Earl, the President of the Council, he was 
justified in believing that the Government 
was willing to consider the question of a 
postal communication between Ireland and 
America? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Govern- 
ment admitted the desirability of such a 
communication, and, if the matter were 
thrown open to public competition, they 
would consider what proposition would be 
most for the advantage of the public gene- 
rally. 

THe Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he would have been satisfied with the 
statement had it not been for the observa- 
tions which were made by the Postmaster 
General to the effect that the Galway con- 
tract interfered with a line already subsi- 
dized between Liverpool and Canada. 
The advantage of the Galway line was that 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, could be reached 
within six days, and thence there was tele- 
graphic communication with Canada and 
the United States. But even a line of 
packets stopping at St. John’s, would be 
exposed to the same hostility as the pre- 
sent Galway line. This was not a mere 
local question, but affected Imperial in- 
terests, and he hoped the Government 
would regard it in that light. He thought 
no time should be lost on the part of the 
Government in establishing steam commu- 
nication between a port in the west of Ire- 
land and America. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
begged to explain. His complaint was, 
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that whatever objections might have been 
entertained to the contract originally, the 
contract having been given, and the Com- 
pany having received a large subsidy, the 
conditions of the contract were not carried 
out, and that the contract should not be 
continued unless these conditions were 
performed. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY, in re- 
ply, expressed a hope that the Government 
would follow the advice of his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham), which 
would meet all the real justice of the case, 
by showing some indulgence to this Com- 
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pany, provided they could satisfy them of 


their power to carry on the contract. This 
would prevent delay ut a time when rapid 
communication with America was most 
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'to know on what single subject he had 
|shown inconsistency. All the measures 
| he was connected with as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland had been long since disposed 
| of, and those which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
| ters were now foisting on the House of 
| Commons did not exist at that time. There 
was not a single Member of their Lord- 
| ships’ House on the Bench opposite who 
| was ever a colleague of his, and the rea- 
| son why he had stated that he had no 
|confidence in the present Government 
| was that he shared the opinion of the 
| Prime Minister, expressed by Lord John 
| Russell, and on which that noble Lord 
| had acted. If on any question connected 
| with Ireland any change of opinion ex- 


|isted, it was on the part of Lord John 


Amendment Bill. 


important. He did not think that in the Russell, not on his part. The only true 
House of Commons or elsewhere there had | Judge upon this point must be the Irish 
been any accusation that Mr. Daly had | people. He repeated, he was not open to 
stated that he was authorized to enter into | ®2y charge of inconsistency in not sup- 


any terms with the Government for the 
support of the Irish Members; on the con- 
trary, he asked—he would not say whe- 
ther he did so in the most judicious man- 
ner or in the way most likely to carry his 
point with Lord Palmerston—that was a 
different question—but what he asked 
was, that the Premier should see the Irish 
Members. And what he accused the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary of was that he 
had stated that this person who had asked 
that interview of the Prime Minister 
seemed entitled to speak on the subject, 
That was entirely inconsistent with what 
had been stated by the Prime Minister 


himself, and it would have been better if 
the noble Lord the Member for the City of 


London had not used the phrase, “ that this 
rey. gentleman appeared entitled to speak 
on behalf of the Irish Members,” which, no 


doubt, misled the House and was not found- | 


ed in fact. The noble Earl the President 
of the Council had asked whether he was 
authorized to speak on this subject in the 
name of the Irish Members? He certain- 
ly had no aggregate authority; but he 
could state from those he had seen, that 
no such representations as had been made 
were founded on any authority from them. 
Besides, the hon. Members for the Queen’s 
County and Roscommon stated on Thurs- 
day evening, in the House of Commons, 
that Mr. Daly had no authority to repre- 
sent the Irish Members, and that they had 
told Mr. Daly so themselves. He had 
been told that he ought not to accuse 
others of inconsistency, being so open to 
that charge himself. He should be glad 
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porting noble Lords opposite, whom he saw 
collected from all points of the political 
compass. As his noble Friend had stated 
that there was no public Correspondence 
on this subject, he could not persist in his 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MARRIAGE LAW (IRELAND) 
MENT BILL.—REPORT. 

Amendments reported (according to Or- 
der). 

Lorpv REDESDALE moved that the fol- 
lowing clause for the registration of build- 
ings for Roman Catholic worship be added 
to the Bill :— 


“Every Chief Constable of Police shall, within 
One Month from the passing of this Act, deliver 
to each Registrar within his District a Certificate 
signed by him in duplicate, of all Buildings set 
apart for the public Celebration of Divine Service 
according to the Rites and Ceremonies of the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion, within the District of such 
Registrar ; and from Time to Time thereafter si- 
| milar Certificates of any other Building which 
| may be so set apart, and such Certificates shall 
| be for such Buildings the Certificates required by 
| the Twenty-seventh Section of the recited Act 
for Buildings to be licensed for the Solemnization 
| of Marriages, and shall be acted upon accordingly 
| for the Purpose of licensing the same for the So- 
| lemnization of Marriages under this Act only ; 
| provided always, that the Issue of the Certificate 
| of the Registry on Vellum or Parchment men- 
tioned in the said Section shall not be necessary, 
and that the Registrar shall be entitled to the sum 
of One Pound only, to be paid from the Police 
| Rate, on the Delivery of any such Certificate, al- 

though more than One Building may be returned 
| therein,” 


| Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was glad 


AMEND- 





} 


(of this opportunity of correcting a mis- 
| 
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apprehension which had gone abroad, that 
he had consented to the two clauses of 
his noble Friend being added to the Bill. 
He had consented to certain Amendments 
moved by the noble Lord, which he thought 
unnecessary but harmless, being introduced 
with the most laudable object of prevent- 
ing clandestinity, and to preserve the evi- 
dence of marriage; but the other two 
clauses he had strongly condemned, and, 
instead of carrying them out, he said he 
would rather abandon the Bill aitogether. 
The clause was condemned in Ireland, not 
only by Roman Catholic priests, but by 
persons of all religious persuasions. 

Tut Bisnor or DOWN anno CONNOR 
said, the clause was most objectionable in 
its character, and would have a very in- 
jurious effect. 

Amendment negatived. 

Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 

House adjourned at Eight o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half-paat 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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Minures.] — New Mempber Sworn. — For Flint 
County Lord Richard Grosvenor. 
Pusuic Birts.—1° Parochial and Burgh Schools 
(Scotland). 
2° Salmon Fisheries (Scotland, &c.); Bills of 
Exchange and Promissory Notes (Ireland). 
3° Customs and Inland Revenue, 


DUBLIN CORPORATION WATER BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, the 
people of Dublin doubted whether, even 
supposing the money which it was proposed 
by the Bill to lay out were spent, they 
would be able to get the water. Nor had 
the details of the Bill been sufficiently con- 
sidered, and, under all the cireumstances 
attending the progress of the Bill through 
the Committee, he would move that it 
should be read a third time that day six 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘“ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. BROWN-WESTHEAD said, that as 
a Member of the Committec he was surprised 
that the hon. Gentleman should pursue this 
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course after every facility had been given 
for opposing the Bill in Committee. He 
contended that there was no good ground 
for undoing the work of the Committee, 
which had given their best consideration to 
the whole matter. Fifty-four out of sixty 
members of the corporation supported the 
Bill; a Royal Commissioner and an emi- 
nent engineer had reported that the pro- 
posed supply would be ample and of the 
best quality. He, therefore, trusted the 
House would support the decision of the 
Committee. 

Captain JERVIS said, the Bill was 
opposed to the opinions of the great ma- 
jority of the ratepayers of Dublin, who 
were most anxious that it should go before 
a fresh Committee. 

Mr. DAWSON concluded that the Bill 
would operate as a measure of confiscation, 
to the extent of depreciating a large mass 
of house property at least 25 per cent. 

Mr. MASSEY said, that the Bill had 
already been amply discussed on a pre- 
vious stage ; it had also been before the 
Select Committee upwards of three weeks, 
and he trusted the House would negative 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he was surprised at 
the opposition which had been raised by 
the hon. Member for Dublin. He had 
watched the progress of the measure 
| through Committee, and he was satisfied 
| that every reasonable concession had been 
made to its opponents, and that the Bill 
ought to pass into law. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that after 
the long and patient investigation of the 
Bill by the Committee, he was astonished 
|} at the opposition offered to it by the hon, 
| Members for Dublin. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he was quite aware 
of the inutility of opposing the Bill, but 
he protested against the retention in it of 
such dangerous and mischievous clauses. 
A very large proportion of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of Dublin were heart 
and soul opposed to the measure; and al- 
though it might receive the sanction of 
that [House he trusted it would be igno- 
miniously defeated in ‘* another place.” 

Mr. O'BRIEN said, he should support 
the decision of the Committee. 

Mr. MAGUIRE strongly urged the 
House to pass the Bill, as the water sup- 
ply of Dublin was at present in a most 
scandalous state. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he should op- 
pose the Bill in the interest of the tax- 
payers of Dublin. 
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Mr. M‘CANN remarked that it was the | consider it consistent with his publie duty 
duty of the House to see that the poorer | to postpone the third reading for a fort- 
classes in every large town had a supply | night, in order to give an opportunity of 
of good water, and he should, therefore, | completing a Bill to effect the object in 
support the Bill. He had often occasion | view? If the hon. Member assented to 
to be in Dublin, and he was, therefore, able that course he (Mr. Sotheron Esctourt) 
to say that the water was at some seasons would undertake that in the course of that 
of the year utterly unfit for human con-/| fortnight he would bring forward a Bill, 
sumption. He had never been able to| agreed upon by those Gentlemen, and the 
drink a pint of it, not even when mixed | particulars of which should be communi- 
with spirits. cated to him. The hon. Baronet could 

Mr. VANCE said, the Committee had then take whatever course he might think 
refused to hear the ratepayers of Dublin | proper respecting it. 
against the Bill, which they considered as| Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, that he 
one of confiscation. The Bill would im- | considered that any question coming from 
great additional burdens upon the rate-| the right hon. Gentleman on such an oc- 
payers, and as an instance of this, he stated | casion was entitled to consideration on the 
that under its provisions his water rate | part of the House. There was undoubtedly 
would be increased from 30s. to £10 a a large body of Gentlemen in that House 
year. So far as the character of the water | who considered, perhaps erroneously, that 
at present supplied in Dublin was concern- | it was possible to carry out some compro- 
ed, it was very good, and he pledged his | mise on that question. He was not san- 
honour to the fact that neither himself nor guine about that being done, but at the 
any member of his family, nor any visitors, | same time he thought it right, out of re- 
ever drank anything but the pipe-water spect to those hon. Gentlemen, that they 
now supplied in Dublin. |should have time to consider every plan 

Mr. COGAN said, he was sorry to hear | which they thought desirable to introduce. 
that the hon. Gentleman gave his friends ; Under these circumstances he should take 
such very bad entertainment. The hon. | upon himself the responsibility, though he 
Gentleman did not represent the property | | might be blamed for so doing, of assenting 
of Dublin. The majority of those who| to the request of the right “hon. Member, 
paid taxes voted against him, and the hon. | though he begged it to be ‘understood that he 
Member was only ‘returned by the votes of | did so purely “out of deference to the wishes 
the freemen who paid no taxes. | of the right hon. Gentleman and his friends. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” EAST INDIA LOAN.—QUESTION. 

The House divided :—Ayes 169; Noes} Mr. VANSITTART said, he would beg 
93: Majority 76. |to ask the right hon, Baronet the Seere- 

Main Question put, and agreed to. tary of State for India, Whether he is going 

Bill read 3°, and passed. | to proceed with the East India Loan that 

levening? An important statement had 

CHURCII RATE ABOLITION BILL, | been made by Mr. Laing on the 27th of 

QUESTION, | April, a report of which “had arrived only 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, | that day, and it was desirable that Mem- 
that he wished for the convenience of the | bers should have time to peruse it. 

House to put a question to the hon. Baro-| Sim CHARLES WOOD said, he in- 
net the Member for Tavistock in regard to | tended to proceed with the measure that 
the Business of the House for Wednesday night. When he had made his statement 
next, for which day the third reading of | the hon. Member would sce that, whatever 
the Church Rate Abolition Bill was fixed. | Mr. Laing had said, it was quite necessary 
He wished to ask him Whether, in conse-| that the measure should not be delayed. 
quence of, and in deference to, the strong 
desire expressed in the House at the last METROPOLITAN TOLL GATES. 
stage of the Bill for some measure of com- QUESTION. 

promise, and in order to give hon. Gentle-|} Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
men who, in consequence of that desire, ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
had been engaged for the last month in| Department, What progress has been made 
endeavouring to devise the terms of such | towards the abolition of the Toll Gates 
compromise, and who, he might say, had | round London; if the Metropolis Roads 
made considerable progress, he would not | Commissioners have held any special meet- 
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ing to effect that object, or whether they | 
have been summoned for the purpose at all ; 
if they have met, what was done, and out 
of the forty-one Commissioners, how many 
were present ; and if [ler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to present any specific propo- 
sition for abolishing Toll Gates, and when? 

Si GEORGE LEWIS regretted to say 
that he had no hope of being able to pre- 
pare a measure for the abolition of toll gates 
in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis. 
That was a question which would admit of 
very simple solution if the respective pa- 
rishes were willing that the toll gates should 
be abolished, and that the expense of main- 
taining the roads within their limits should 
be defrayed out of the parish rates. But it 
was clear that any settlement of the ques- 
tion would involve the abolition of the pre- 
sent system of turnpike tolls, and the 
transfer of the charge to the rates either of 
each parish or of some larger district ; and 
in order to effect such a change the consent 
of the persons at present interested in 
those roads must be obtained. 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
REGENT’S PARK. —QUESTION, 
Lord FERMOY said, he would beg to 


IN 


ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
that he has granted permission to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England to 
hold their annual Show in the Regent’s 
Park ; and if so, whether he has restricted 
them either as to the space which they are 
to occupy, or the time during which it is 
to be so occupied for the erecting and 
taking down the sheds and other fittings ? 

Mr. CUWPER said, he had no doubt 
that the general opinion of the Metropolis 
was in favour of giving facilities for hold- 
ing the Agricultural Show next year in 
London, and that great dissatisfaction 
would be created if the offer of the Agri- 
cultural Society upon that subject were 
refused. Proper sites were provided and 
subscriptions were raised in every pro- 
vincial town in which those shows were 
held for the purpose of ensuring their sa- 
tisfactory progress; and he thought it 
would be derogatory to the intelligence and 
liberality of the Metropolis if the facilities 
given in other towns were refused in 
London. The Agricultural Society found 
that the north-western portion of the Re- 
gent’s Park would be very convenient for 
their purpose, and he did not know any 
central place in the Metropolis where the 
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holding of the show would be more ac. 
ceptable to the public at large. A space 
of twenty-six acres was available in that 
quarter, without encroaching on the public 
convenience. The show would occupy a 
week, and the Society would be required 
to make the necessary preparations in the 
shortest possible time. 


CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION 
BILLS.—QUESTION, 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to ask 
the Solicitor Gencral, When he intends to 
proceed with the Criminal Laws Consoli- 
dation Bills ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
was sorry to say that in the present state 
of the public business it was not possible 
for him to name a day—certainly not an 
early day—for proceeding with those Bills. 
But after the careful consideration they 
had received from a Select Committee of 
the other House last Session, and of a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in the present Session, he hoped that 
no great time would be required for their 
consideration. He should bring them for- 
ward on as early a day as the state of the 
public business would permit. 


THE EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Seeretary for 
Ireland, Can he assist to fix some early 
day for discussing the recent Evictions 
from the lands of Derryveagh, in the county 
of Donegal, as a matter of appalling in- 
terest to the remaining Inhabitants of 
Ireland? He hoped it would meet the con- 
venience of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland that he should bring 
the subject under the notice of the House 
on Monday nest. , 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he cculd not 
give his hon. and learned Friend any as- 
sistance in securing a day for the discus- 
sion of that subject; but if he brought it 
forward on a Committee of Supply night 
he could stand upon his own right. 


PARISH SCHOOLMASTERS OF SCOT- 
LAND.—QUESTION, 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he wished to 
ask the Lord Advocate, Whether it be his 
intention to introduce a Bill this Session 
to increase the salaries and to improve the 
position of the Parish Schoolmasters of 
Scotland ? 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he pro- 
posed to bring in a Bill that evening for 
increasing the salaries and improving the 
position of Parish Schoolmasters in Scot- 
land. 


UNITED STATES.—THE CIVIL WAR.— 
PRIVATEERING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will exercise the discretion 
which by the Law of Nations they possess 
to prevent privateers sailing under the as 
yet unrecognized flag of the so-called 
Southern Confederacy from bringing their 
prizes into any port of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions? He did not ask ‘this question 
with regard to privateers sailing under the 
flag of the United States, simply because 


American 


he had no expectation that any Letters of | 


Marque would be issued by the United 
States’ Government. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, my an- 
swer must be rather wider in extent than 
the question which the hon. Member has 
put to me. The whole matter has been 
considered by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and it has been determined, after consult- 
ing the Law Officers of the Crown, that 
orders should be given to interdict the 
ships of war and privateers of doth parties 
from entering the ports and harbours of 
the United Kingdom, or of the Colonies 
and Dependencies of Her Majesty, with 
prizes. In order to make the matter 


more clear the House will perhaps allow | 
de- | 


me to read an extract from the 
spatch which has been sent to the India 
Office and to the Governors of the Co- 
lonies 


“Ter Majesty’s Government are, as you are } 
aware, desirous of observing the strictest neu- | 
trality in the contest between the United States | 
and the so-styled Confederate States of North 


| concert with that Government. 


America. With the view more thoroughly to 
carry out that principle we purpose to interdict 


the armed ships, and also the privateers, of both | 
parties from carrying prizes made by them into | 
the ports, harbours, roadsteads, or waters of the | 


United Kingdom or any of Ler Majesty’s Co- 
lonies or Possessions abroad.” 

The orders went out to the colonies on 
Saturday last, and they have gone to India 
to-day. I may also state that we have 
during the past week been in communica- 
with the French Government upon this 
subject. I stated to the French Ambas- 
sador the view taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and asked him what course 
the Government of France intended to 
pursue with regard to this subject. The 
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French Ambassador has informed me that 
the French Government propose to act in 
conformity with the existing law of France. 
That existing law is founded upon an or- 
dinance passed in the year 1681; and the 
rule is that in case of a war in which 
France is neutral, no privateers are allow- 
ed to bring their prizes into the ports or 
harbours of France or its dependencies for 
a longer period than twenty-four hours. 
They are not allowed to sell the cargoes, 
or in any way to dispose of the prizes 
which they have taken; and after the 
twenty-four hours have expired they are 
obliged to leave the port. - Therefore, the 
course pursued by France is not very 
different from that which we intend to 
adopt. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he wish- 
ed to put a question to the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
reference to a statement which he saw in 
the newspapers of the day. It was said 
that the Government of the United States 
had expressed their intention of recognising 
the declaration in reference to privateering 
made at the period of the adoption of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the noble Lord, Whether 
Iler Majesty’s Government have received 
any intimation to that effect from the Go- 
vernment of the United States; and, if so, 
whether he can state what effect it will 
have on the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government have announced with regard 
to the belligerent rights of the Southern 
States ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the only 


| answer which I can give to the right hon. 


5 


| Gentleman is that propositions have been 


sent to America founded upon the Declara- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris. Those propo- 
sitions were made in concert with the 
French Government, and are restricted in 
We have 
not as yet received any answer to those 
propositions. They have been gone, I 
should think, a fortnight, and I expect 
soon to receive some reply to them. Until 


'that answer is received I cannot pledge 
| the Government as to the course which 
| they will pursue. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
the noble Lord whether the course now 
proposed to be adopted of prohibiting the 
vessels of war and privateers of both 
parties from bringing prizes into the ports 
of the United Kingdom was not different 
from that which had in former times been 
pursued by this country ? 
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Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to know 
whether the law of France, as stated by 
the noble Lord, applies to the vessels of 
States, or is confined to privateers ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I stated that 
that law is applicable to privateers only. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
asked what measures have been taken by 
the Government to inform British seamen 
who are at present at sea that it is their 
policy to observe a strict neutrality between 
the parties to this contest. Unless a notice 
was affixed to the mainmast of every Bri- 
tish trader [‘* Order, order ! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must inform 
the hon. Baronet that he was not in order 
in entering into an argument. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: A Procla- 
mation has been issued by Her Majesty, 
declaring her neutrality in this contest, and 
of that proclamation, which has appeared 
in the Gazette and in all the newspapers, 
the crews of vessels calling at ports would 
receive intelligence. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: Will the noble 
Lord lay upon the Table a copy of the 
despatch from which he has read an ex- 
tract ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Yes, ina day 
or two. 


AFFAIRS OF SYRIA.—QUESTION, 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he would 
beg to ask the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is 
true that the Members of the International 
Commission appointed to settle the affairs 
of Syria have since their arrival at Con- 
stantinople agreed to the appointment of a 
Maronite Governor for the Lebanon, who 
should be independent of the provincial 
Government of Syria; and if so, whether 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner has been a 
consenting party to that agreement? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the re- 
presentatives of the great Powers at Con- 
stantinople have had two meetings, the 
second with the assistance of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Porte, but they 
have not agreed to the arrangement which 
the hon. Baronet has mentioned. The 
whole matter has been discussed, but we 
have not yet heard that any proposition 
has been agreed to, and certainly Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador is not empowered 
to consent, that there should be a Maronite 
Governor in the Lebanon. I hope that 
before the end of the week I shall be able 
to state at what decision the representa- 
tives haye arrived. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER moved the third reading of this 
Bill. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
was prepared to sanction every precaution 
which might be requisite to prevent eva- 
sions of the payment of income tax, and 
for that purpose he would be willing, if ne- 
cessary, to give increased powers to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but he felt 
it his duty to bring under the notice of 
the House the system of quarterly collec- 
tions as a departure from the original 
method. Suddenly and unexpectedly in 
the course of last winter the tax collector 
demanded from persons in receipt of fluctu- 
ating and precarious incomes that the tax 
upon them should be paid quarterly instead 
of half-yearly, as heretofore. To the end 
of 1860 the entire taxation of the country 
had been collected half-yearly; all the 
national payments were made upon the 
same principle. Interest on permanent in- 
vestments and even on the great debt of 
the State was only paid twice a year, and 
it was impossible for any Government or 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer to fore- 
stall the period when the tax upon this 
account could be levied. An amount of 
capital nearly equalling the National Debt 
was invested in various securities, such as 
railways, mines, and mortgages, which 
were locked up in the same way from 
quarterly payments of income tax; and it 
seemed a great hardship that those in re- 
ceipt of precarious incomes, on whom the 
tax already fell heaviest, should be the 
very persons subjected to the additional 
pressure arising from a quarterly collec- 
tion. They all admitted that the tax 
pressed with great weight upon a variety 
of interests, and one would have imagined 
that the Government would have done all 
in their power to equalize and make it 
more generally bearable, instead of which 
greater anomalies were created than were 
already created by the income tax. This 
new arrangement hed fallen in the most 
oppressive manner upon agriculturists, who 
had been prevented by the continuance of 
bad weather from sending anything to 
market. The change operated harshly 
enough on landlords with estates in their 
own hands; but in the case of tenants, 
contrary to previous law and custom, they 
were obliged to pay the collector three 
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months before they had any settlement | 
with their landlords, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer professed surprise at the 

view which he entertained, and contended 

that if earried out it would deprive the 

eountry of an entire quarter’s revenue 

during the year. Considering, however, 

that the tax on a very large portion of in- 

vestment would still be paid in the old 

way, the right hon. Gentleman had hardly 

stated the case with accuracy. But, how- 

ever that might be, he could assure the 

right hon. Gentleman that he entertained 

no such intention; but he must say, in turn, 

that he had been greatly surprised at the 

statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 

quer, who said he had information which 

satisfied him that these quarterly payments 

were not only agreeable but convenient | 
to many persons. That statement had 

filled him with astonishment, and led him 

to think that Chancellors of the Exche- 

quer must, like other brilliant luminaries, 

be surrounded by some nubilous atmosphere 

which did not allow the truth to penetrate 

into their sphere. It would only be neces- 

sary for the right hon. Gentleman to travel 

with him to the first market town to learn 

that the new arrangement had increased | 
the dislike to the tax, and had very much | 
diminished the public faith in his clever | 
financial arrangements as well as damaged | 
the popularity of his Government. There- | 
fore, both on the grounds of justice and | 
expediency, he appealed to the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer, and to the Government | 
of which he was a Member, not to persist 

in this mode of collecting the tax. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the question 
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surplus, Members were bound to assume its 
existence, even though such a declaration 
was contrary to the evidence of their own 
senses. He felt it his duty, as the Bill 
was about to pass, to state his belief that 
even if the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had a surplus, that 
surplus had been already disposed of. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that £408,000 
was his estimated surplus; but afew even- 
ings since he admitted that there had come 
in a charge of £150,000 which would have 
to be paid as compensation for the Stade 
Dues. There had lately been published a 
despatch from the Governor General of 
India, in which there was a financial letter, 
dated Fort William, Mareh 3, 1861. In 
that letter it was stated that the amount 
of the advances which would be recoverable 
from England in the years 1861-2, on aec- 
count of expeditions to China and other 
charges, was £1,250,000. For that item 
the right hon. Gentleman had only taken 
£1,000,000. The additional sum of 
£250,000, with the £150,000, made 
£400,000; in addition to which there 
was £25,000 which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted to be the inereased sum which 
would have to be paid on Exchequer bills. 
There was also an addition of £30,000, 
the amount of the dower of the Prin- 
cess Alice, which two sums would make 
£55,000, and, therefore, they had a total of 
additional charges amounting to £455,000; 
that was to say, about £50,000 more than 
the estimated surplus. Again, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had estimated the 
year’s Customs and Excise at the same 


had been repeatedly asked why hon. Gentle- | amount as that of last, without taking into 
men on his side of the House continued so | account the disturbing causes in the United 
pertinaciously to oppose the remission of | States of America. A cireumstance had 
an Excise duty? No doubt it seemed an/| been related to him which showed what 
ungracious act to oppose the remission of | was likely to take place in that country. 
duties which pressed upon any portion of | A large ship arrived in Cork the other day 
the community but the reason was obvious. | with a cargo of cotton; she was bound to 
Many hon. Members occupying seats on | Liverpool, but when she called at Cork she 
those benches believed that the estimated received orders immediately to return to 
surplus of the Chancellor of the Exchequer | New York. It was perfectly clear from 
was calculated on insufficient grounds to | that cireumstance that the people of New 
justify the expectation that it could be | York anticipated they would receive a short 
applied to any satisfactory purpose ; while | supply of cotton from the Southern States. 
it was avowed by hon. Gentlemen opposite | Indeed, it was natural to suppose that the 
that they supported the measure rather as Northern States would have little ehance 
one that was necessary than as a wise | of receiving any cotton from the Southern; 
finaneial change. In the interests of the | and, on the other hand, the Northern had 
country he protested against the doctrine | taken good care that we should receive 
laid down by his hon. Friend the Member | none, for they had declared through their 
for Berkshire, that because the Chancellor! Minister their intention to enforce a strict 
of the Exchequer declared that he had a| blockade of the Southern ports. It might 


Sir William Jolliffe “ 
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be said that we had got our supply of cot- 
ton for the present year—that was to say 
that we had the cotton of last year’s 
growth ; but the cotton of this year should 
commence to arrive in this country in the 
months of October and November next. 
He had an opportunity lately of speaking 
on the subject to one of the greatest cotton 
buyers in the United Kingdom—a very in- 
telligent gentleman, That gentleman had 
stopped him in the lobby and informed him 
that the manufacturers in the north were 
in the greatest possible state of alarm, for 
they firmly believed that the blockade of 
the Southern States would be carried out, 
and that the consequence would be that we 
should have no cotton during the coming 
year. He further observed that, instead of 
it being a question of 20,000 people star- 
ving, as in Coventry last year, it would be 
_ a question of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 peo- 
ple starving in the manufacturing districts. 
He stated to the gentleman that possibly 
he might be representing an exaggerated 
state of things, for he thought it possible 
that we could obtain a large quantity from 
India ; but he informed him that that was 
not the case—that the staple of the Indian 
eotton would not suit the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, except to a very limited extent ; that 
there was more of it in the market last 
year than the manufacturers could use; and 
that, unless they could get the people of 
India to grow long-staple cotton, their pro- 
duce could not be used in the manufac- 
turing districts. He asked the gentleman 
what steps the manufacturers had taken 
to get long staple cotton grown in India. 
He replied that at the commencement of 
this year, anticipating what would happen, 
the buyers held a Jarge meeting, formed 
societies, and subscribed their money to 
send out agents with American cotton 
seed to India, in order to distribute it to 
the natives, and, if necessary, to advance 
them money for its cultivation. The whole 
of that scheme had been knocked on the 
head by the conduct of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Hon. Members had heard some- 
thing of the conduct of that Government 
with reference to the indigo planters. 
The speculation of these planters was 
carried on in the way in which it was 
proposed to carry out the scheme to 
which he had just referred. The plant- 
ers advanced their capital to the culti- 
vators, and entered into contracts to be 
supplied with their produce; but it ap- 
peared that the Indian Government either 
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screwed too much by these planters. How- 
ever that might have been, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal issued a Proclamation 
declaring that the people were not bound 
by the contracts. The result was that 
those who had engaged in the speculation 
had nothing but ruin staring them in the 
face, and the gentleman to whom he re- 
ferred informed him that when that news 
arrived in the manufacturing districts those 
who had interested themselves in the cotton 
scheme put an end to it, and resolved that 
so long as the present Government of India 
remained in power they would neither send 
agents nor cotton seed to that country. 
There was, therefore, the prospect before 
us of getting no cotton from India, and 
the probability was that we should get 
none from the United States ; so that the 
right hon. Gentleman drew rather largely 
on the credulity of the House when he 
asked them to believe that we should have 
the same amount from Customs and Excise 
this year as we had last. He had been 
aceused by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade of in- 
consistency on this subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that on a former 
occasion he voted for an abstract Resolu- 
tion for a remission of the paper duty. 
His answer to that charge was very simple. 
He would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the remission of a duty was not always 
a question of principle. It was sometimes 
a question of expediency, and the course 
which any one ought to pursue in reference 
to such matters was that which he be- 
lieved would be most conducive to the in- 
terests of the country. He did not think 
he would have discharged his duty if he 
had not said those few words on the third 
reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, he hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would ad- 
here to the system of quarterly collections 
of the property and income tax. It might 
suit the richer class of the community to 
pay the tax half-yearly, but it was much 
more convenient for the poorer class of 
payers to do so quarterly. Parochial as- 
sessments were generally paid quarterly 
from a similar reason. It was not every 
taxpayer who kept a banker’s account. 
There was great irregularity, however, in 
the mode of collecting the income tax. In 
some parts of the country, and with respect 
to particular classes of persons, the half- 
yearly mode of collection was followed, but 
he could not see why any such distinction 
should exist. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not follow the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. H. Baillie), 
into anything like a full discussion of the 
surplus, at which he seemed determined to 
have what might be called a parting kick. 
The prophecies of Ministers of Finance 
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the paper duties as he had given some 
years ago. Te (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) would not charge his hon. Friend 
| with inconsistency as to the paper duties ; 
| but he charged him with another inconsist- 
| ency, that of questioning the surplus, and 
|yet of voting that £285,000 more than 


were, no doubt, like those of other per- | the surplus should be taken from the re- 
sons, liable to fail ; but there was this dif- | venue, when there was an occasion of vot- 
ference between his prophecies and those | ing against the Government. But even if 
of private persons, that he usually followed | it were true, which he did not admit, that 
the advice of very competent persons, and | £455,000 of new charges had arisen, a 


that when he did make an crroneous esti- 
mate of coming income and expenditure 
he was very properly called upon to explain, 
and had to submit to all manner of criti- 
cism ; whereas, when private Members 


made erroneous calculations and prophecies, | 


it was not within the province of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to call them to ac- 
count; and no notice was ever taken of 
the wonderful miscalculations they might 
have made. For example, in 1853 he, 


as Chancellor of the Exchequer, prophe- 
sied that £2,000,000 would be derived 
from the succession duty ; and when his 
prophecy failed he was subjected to very 
severe criticism, while those private Mem- 
bers who said that as much as £3,000,000, 
£4,000,000, or £5,000,000 would be de- 


rived from the tax, and who had remon- 
strated with him for not fixing his esti- 
mate higher than £2,000,000, were left 
unnoticed, and allowed to remain under 
the shelter of a comfortable security. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Inverness-shire 
said, new charges to the amount of 
£455,000 had come up since the Budget 
had been presented. His hon. Friend was 
far from accurate in that statement. He 
had referred to a letter written by the Go- 
vernor General of India with reference to a 
claim from India; but the Governor Ge- 
neral when he sent that letter did not 
know enough of the state of the account to 
be able to tell what demands would be 
made upon Imperial resources to reim- 
burse the Indian Exchequer for payments 
it had made, and for this reason, that he 
did not know what payments he had made 
on account. If it was true, as stated by 
his hon. Friend, that new charges to the 
amount of £455,000 had come up since 
the Budget was presented, how glad ought 
he to have been that the Motion on the 
tea duties, by which £285,000 more than 
the estimated surplus would be taken from 
the revenue. His hon. Friend said he had 
been charged with inconsistency in not 
giving the same vote for the abolition of 


Mr, Alderman Sidney 


' still larger sum than that had already been 
| derived from increased revenue. There 
| had been an actual increase in the revenue 
under the heads of Excise, Customs, and 
Stamps during the first eight weeks of the 
present year, as compared with the first 
eight weeks of last year, of £500,000. 
With regard to the collection of the in- 
come tax, his right hon. Friend (Sir Wil- 
liam Jolliffe) was in error on two points. 
He was in error when he said that the 
quarterly mode of collection was a mere ad- 
ministrative arrangement. The arrange- 
ment was one distinctly made by law. The 
principle of income tax collection had al- 
ways been quarterly, but practically it had 
been carried out till the Act of 23 & 
24 Vict, c. 14, was passed. [lis hon. 
Friend was also in error when he made 
& comparison between the modes of col- 
lecting fixed and precarious incomes. 
Phere was no difference in the modes of 
collecting fixed and precarious incomes. 
except such as unavoidably arose from the 
different ways in which the income of in- 
dividuals was derived. There was a pecu- 
liarity in the quarterly collection of last 
year that would not occur again; for, 
being the first of these collections, the 
effect was to throw three months more of 
payment within the year than ought to 
have been, and virtually to make the drain 
from the taxpeyer nearly as much money 
as if an income tax of 14d. had been im- 
posed. The quarterly mode of collection 
was attended with political advantage. 
The income tax was defective in this re- 
spect—that its collection was long in arrear 
of its imposition by Parliament. In 1842 
Sir Robert Peel found a deficiency. He 
proposed an income tax, and the calcula- 
tion was that next year he would havea 
surplus. But at the end of the year he 
had still a deficiency, no account having 
been taken of the circumstance that the 
collection of the income tax would be half 
a year behind. In 1854, at the time of 
the Russian war, they doubled the income 
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tax; but, in eonsequence of the half- 
yearly system of collection, they were ob- 
liged to anticipate the tax by borrowing. 
The political advantage of the quarterly 
mode would, therefore, be very great, for it 
would increase the control of Parliament 
over revenue, and would put the tax in hand, 
not at the end of six, but of three months. 
He had never stated that that mode of col- 
lection had been found convenient to the 
taxpayer, but that when it was recommend- 
ed to him by the practical officers who had 
charge of this department they expressed 
their opinion that it would be found more 
convenient to the taxpayer, and he had 
received no evidence whatever to shake 
that opinion. He did not, however, pre- 
tend to be in possession of conclusive in- 
formation on the subject. It was a ques- 
tion most proper for examination by the 
House or by the Committee now sitting 
on the subject of the income tax, for he 
quite admitted that the convenience of the 
taxpayer must be a material element in 
deciding upon‘a half-yearly or a quarterly 
collection. For his own part he confessed 
that, along with his hon. Friend (Alderman 
Sydney), he thought that with respect to 
those classes of persons who had not a 
banker’s account, it would be more con- 
venient for them to pay by small driblets 
than to be expected to accumulate larger 
sums in order to meet those demands. As 
to the inequality which was said to exist in 
different parts of the country in the pay- 
ment of the income tax, he would remind 
the House that the responsibility of the 
Government for the collection of the tax 
was a very qualified one. He wished the 
Government had a more effective control 
over the collection. He did not desire to 
uproot the admirable system, peculiar, he 
believed, to this country, by which the col- 
lection of the direct taxes was mainly con- 
ducted by the valuable aid of local commis- 
sioners. But a system by which both the 
assessment and the collection of the tax 
was left in the hands of local officers 
might, he thought, in some important par- 
ticulars be amended, one of its conse- 
quences being, as had been pointed out, 
that there was great inequality in the effi- 
ciency of the machinery in various parts 
of the country. Any proposals which were 
made on this subject might be viewed with 
jealousy in the country, and must be made 
in conformity with the sense of the coun- 
try. At the same time he thought there 
was room for important improvements in 
the system, and he should be glad to see 
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a state of opinion which would allow the 
Government to propose these improve- 
ments to Parliament. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had a summary manner of dis- 
posing of the objections of hon. Members, 
by telling them that he had superior means 
of information over those who thought dif- 
ferently from him. His right hon. Friend 
(Sir William Jolliffe) near him said he 
looked upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as a planet surrounded by a nebulous 
atmosphere, and it seemed to him (Mr. 
Bentinck) that the satellites upon whom 
the Vhancellor of the Exchequer depended 
for his information were also surrounded by 
an equally nebulous atmosphere. At any 
rate, he (Mr. Bentinck) was not disposed to 
place the same confidence in them as the 
right hon. Gentleman did. Upon that oe- 
easion the right hon. Gentleman had, he 
thought, exercised a wise discretion in not 
attempting to answer the remarks of his 
hon. Friend as to the surplus; because it 
was perfectly impossible to controvert the 
short and clear statement his hon. Friend 
had made. He wished to take up one 
point referred to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who had a habit of putting his own 
construction on the views and language of 
others, and commenting on that construe- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman aceused 
him and some of his Friends of inconsis- 
tency in disputing the existence of a sur- 
plus, and then voting for a large remission 
of taxation. Now, that was not a fair state- 
ment of the case. He still, as formerly, 
denied the existence of any surplus; but 
he had said that if the House resolved to 
maintain that there was a surplus, they 
ought at least to repeal a tax which might 
be reimposed, and not one which when re- 
pealed was lost by the revenue for ever. 
He denied that there was any inconsistency 
in that view of the case. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. Bail- 
lie) had referred to the probable diminu- 
tion in the revenue upon Customs and Ex- 
cise, in consequence of the present state 
of things in America. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
had twice called attention to the same sub- 
ject, and the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had anticipated that he was 
going to renew the question fortnightly. 
He would not say how often he might feel 
it his duty to renew the question, but he 
feared the arrival of the time when the 
noble Lord would not be able to answer 
that question as he had done on the two 
previous occasions. He had heard accounts 
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similar to those received by his hon. Friend, 
and, in his opinion, the supply of cotton 
must be inevitably very short; it was im- 
possible to find a supply from any other 
quarter of the globe than the United States, 
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'tlemen on that side of the House made 
allowance for the fact that the deficiency 
caused by the reduction of the tea duty 
would be gradual, and would cure itself, 
| not in consequence of the tax being put on 


and the result would be a diminution in the again, but of a gradual increase of con- 
revenue derived from the Customs and Ex-| sumption; and, on the other hand, they 
cise. He believed the time would come | looked on the loss to be incurred by the 
when the Government would stand con- | repeal of the paper duty as an inereasing 
victed of great imprudence in blinding | loss, inasmuch as the duty at the time of 
themselves to these considerations, and | its repeal was increasing and improving. 
that the noble Lord would be compelled | The Chancellor of the Exchequer said their 
to admit that which he now so steadily | calculations were inaccurate, but he never 
denied. | gave them credit for the inerease which 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, he only wished | would follow in the consumption of sugar, 
to remark it was an axiom in taxation to| which would be considerable. He denied, 
avoid making the duties on commerce a| therefore, that there was any inconsistency 
fluctuating charge, and, therefore, he dis-| in denying a surplus and supporting a re- 
puted the expediency of reducing the tea | duction of the tea duties. 
duties in the belief which fhe hon. Member! Mr. BROWN WESTHEAD said, that 
seemed to entertain that those duties might | his constituents had been anxious for the 
be increased again immediately afterwards | repeal of the paper duty. As soon as they 
without injury. | heard that it was the intention of the hon. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, | Member for Liverpool to move for the re- 
the argument just used by the hon. Mem. | duction of the tea duties in lieu of the repeal 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Crawford) | of the paper duties, they immediately set 
formed one of the strongest points in the | about getting up a petition in favour of the 
case of the Opposition, who, instead of re-| repeal of the duty on paper, and within 
newing the ten duties from year to year, | twenty-four hours that petition was signed 
thus keeping the tea trade in a state of | by upwards of 700 of the citizens of York. 


suspense as to whether the war duties! He was neither a paper manufacturer nor 
would be repealed, wished at once to ter- | a newspaper proprietor, but he paid a large 


minate that uncertainty. Like the hon. | amount for paper duty, which from his own 
Member (Mr. Bentinck), he also would! experience he could say pressed heavily 
complain of the injustice of the taunt| upon the manufacturing and industrial in- 
thrown out from the Treasury bench against | terests of the country. The mercantile 
the Opposition, who were said, after dis-| firm with which he was connected paid an 
puting the existence of any surplus, to} amount for duty on paper equal to an in- 
have, nevertheless, supported a proposal | come tax of 9d. in the pound upon an in- 
for taking £200,000 or £300,000 more| come of £15,800 per annum. He had 
out of the Exchequer. But the Opposition | obtained from his partners a statement of 
declared that the sacrifice of revenue upon | the amount of duty paid by them on paper. 
the reduction of the tea duties would be|It appeared they paid for paper in one 
not greater, but smaller, than that en-| year £2,416, and for duty in one year 
tailed by the repeal of the paper duties.| £595 17s. 6d. He thought he might 
Their calculations had been disputed, but | fairly ask why they should be made to 
that was the ground on which they voted, | pay so extravagant an amount towards 
and they were not, therefore, amenable to| the taxation of the country? In respect 
the charge of inconsistency when they sup-| of this tax alone, he would venture to say 
ported a smaller remission of taxation than | that he paid a larger amount of duty to 
that proposed by the Government. The/ the revenue than was paid on the average 
point was not to be looked at with reference | by Members of that House in respect of 
to this year only, but in regard to future| the income tax. It was said that the ery 
years. The total annual sacrifice by the re-| against the paper duty was kept up by 
peal of the paper duty would be 1,300,000; | noisy agitators, but that could not apply 
by the reduction of the tea duty to 1s. 5d.| to him, as this was the first occasion pub- 
per lb. the sacrifice would be £1,600,000 | licly upon which he had opened his lips 
at the most ; but there would certainly be | on the subject. The repeal of the paper 
a recovery of one-fourth, which wovld| duty would have a most beneficial effect 
bring it down to £1,200,000, Hon, Gen-/| upon the manufactures of the country and 
Mr, Bentinck 
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upon the industry of the working classes, 
and it would enable them to compete with 
the Germans, who were able to export 
their manufactures in which paper was 
used to the United States at a great ad- 
vantage over the English manufacturers, 
who were burdened in some eases with 
duties of 25 per cent by reason of the 
paper duty. The Germans had no paper 
duty to pay, and the consequence was that 
they could send their goods to America, 
and drive the English manufacturers out 
of the market. This was only one in- 
stance. Many others might be given of 
the way in which the manufacturers of the 
country were suffering from the incidence 
of the paper duty. He believed that if 
the question had not been made one of 
politics, hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
have thought the paper duty one of the 
first taxes which ought to be repealed. 
Very much had been said about the desi- 
rability of repealing war taxes. On that 
ground the paper duty had a claim for im- 
mediate repeal, for it was originally a war 
tax. In 1711 the 10th of Queen Anne 
an Act was passed for the raising of large 
supplies for the purposes of war, and it 
imposed duties on soap, paper, silk, cali- 
coes, linens, stuffs, and other articles. The 
duties on soap, silk, calicoes, linens, and 
and stuffs had been repealed, and surely 
there was no inconsistency in asking the 
House to assent to the repeal of the paper 
duty. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished for 
a moment to refer to the denial which had 
been given by the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Bernal Osborne) during the de- 
bate on Thursday evening to his statement 
that the price of Irish butter had fallen off 
since the reduction in the duty. Since the 
debate he had referred to the figures of 
the prices current, and he found that while 
on the 5th of March, 1860, the price of 
butter in Cork market was £6 10s. per 
ewt. for the first quality, and £5 15s. for 
the third quality ; on the day before the 
hon. Member spoke it was £4 18s. first 
quality, and £4 3s. third quality, a falling 
off of 60 per cent. In a Cork paper he 
found it stated that the fall in price was 
principally owing to the fall in price of 
foreign and Irish butter in the London 
market. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad to hear 
the answer which had been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Petersfield (Sir William 
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Jolliffe) because, if lhe understood it aright, 
the right hon. Gentleman was disposed to 
watch closely the pressure of the particular 
mode of collecting taxes. No doubt it was 
difficult to form a judgment on the work- 
ing of the plan in the first year, because 
it was a very severe pressure to have to 
pay five quarters’ income tax in one year. 
He (Mr. Henley) had had many complaints 
respecting it. Whether those would con- 
tinue when they came to the regular course 
of payment he did not know. With re- 
gard to taxes on land where rent was paid 
half-yearly, payment of the tax quarterly 
was a payment in advance for the tenant. 
However, the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
as if he were disposed to inquire into the 
matter, and if he found on the balance 
that there was more inconvenience than 
convenience he was disposed to consider 
the subject. He (Mr. Henley) had no in- 
tention of entering on the vexed question— 
tea or paper—more than saying that the 
hon. Member for York had opened a new 
page in the chapter of discussion upon 
taxes on knowledge, which it was a pity 
the House had not had an opportunity of 
profiting by before. He (Mr. Henley) 
thought it showed something of the nature 
of the original agitation on the subject. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he had 
no intention to make any imputation on 
the hon. Member for the King’s County, 
who usually took great pains and afforded 
considerable information to the House. 
Perhaps he said too much when he said 
the price of butter had almost doubled, but 
there had been a considerable increase in 
price all through the south of Ireland. 
The hon. Member ought to have taken 
the average price since the reduction, in- 
stead of the exceptional price which pre- 
vailed in a particular year or at a particu- 
lar time of the year. Every one knew 
that the price of butter at the opening of 
the market in March was very different 
from the price in May or June. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 
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Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: It is not my 
intention, Sir, on the present occasion to 
go at any length into the general question 
of Indian finance. It will be my duty to 
do so later in the Session, but at present 
we have not that information which it is 
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indispensable to possess, in order to do 
so with advantage. The finance accounts 
for 1859-60 are on the table of the House, 
but they are not printed or in the hands 
of hon. Members. Those accounts differ 
certainly very considerably from the last 
Estimates sent home by the Government 
of India. Both the revenue and the ex- 
penditure are considerably higher than we 
were led to expect; but the despatches 
explanatory of the difference have not yet 
reached us, and, of course, in the absence 
of those documents, it would be impossible 
to go into the question of past expenditure. 
In like manner, although we know by 
telegram that Mr. Laing has made his 
financial statement for the year 1861-2, 
we are not in possession of that statement. 
Although we know, from private letters 
and from the telegram, that the statement 
is satisfactory, we do not know what it is, 
and it would be premature to attempt to 
enter into the details of future expenditure. 
One fact we know, that Mr. Laing has felt 
himself to be in a position to reduce the 
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duties on yarn and twist from 10 to 5 per | 
cent, and, therefore, that circumstances | 


must have justified that reduction of duty. 
It is, however, necessary to make some 
statement on the financial prospects of In- 
dia. [am anxious to make it as short and 
clear as I can. I have been accused of 
being at one time too gloomy and at other 
times too sanguine. I hope to be able to 
satisfy the Committee that I have spoken 
accurately as far as the information which 
I possessed at the time enabled me to be 
accurate. The Committee will see that 
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in making. The actual deficit for the 
present year at the commencement was 
£5,500,000, and I anticipated that if 
no unforeseen circumstances occurred we 
might look forward to no deficit in the 
course of this year, and, therefore, no 
necessity for a loan, That statement was 
founded upon an anticipation of an increase 
of taxation to the extent of £2,500,000, 
The original estimate by the Indian 
Government of the whole increase was 
£3,500,000, of which £1,000,000 was 
realized; and it followed that if the esti- 
mate were correct there would be an ad- 
ditional £2,500,000 to be received in the 
course of the present year. I find on re- 
ference to these despatches that even at 
a later period, when the Government of 
India took a more gloomy view of their 
finances, they estimated the increase at 
£2,200,000. In March they anticipated 
it would be not much less than what I 
stated in the preceding February. That 
reduced the deficit to £3,000,000, and I 
anticipated a reduction of expenditure to 
the extent of £3,000,000. Every letter 
which I have received since assures me 
that the reduction will, at least, amount to 
that, and, therefore, the Committee will 
see that it was not without satisfactory 
grounds that I made the statement which 
is thought to have been too sanguine. An 
unforeseen circumstance of considerable 
importance, has, however, occurred since 
I made that statement. I refer to the 
famine in the North-West Provinces, which 
will necessarily cause some loss of revenue. 
The Lieutenant Governor of those Pro- 
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the only sources of information which I | vinces expects that the deficiency will fall 


can have are the despatches from India, 
and every hon. Member of the House can 


almost entirely upon the year 1861-2; and, 
of course, the expenditure for the relief 


test my judgment, because they have now | of sufferers from the dearth will also fall, 


in their possession all the despatches in 
reference to the general finances of India 
received from or sent to India since the 
last Sessions’ Parliament. The first of 
those papers is a despatch addressed to the 
Government of India in August last, and 
those who have paid attention to the sub- 
ject will find in it the most complete view 
which we were able to form of Indian 
finance. I allude to it because I think 
the form adopted is the best for affording 
full information. The other despatches 
are those which have been received from 
or addressed to India up to February last. 
Those despatches will show the grounds 
upon which I made a statement early in 
the Session, which is supposed to have 
been more sanguine than I was justified 


Sir Charles Wood 





chiefly, upon the early part of this year. 
Should any deficiency occur it will, there- 
fore, be owing to an event which I had no 
reason to anticipate when I made my state- 
ment to the House. In the despatches 
from India we find very different estimates 
of income and expenditure. In the first 
series of despatches the apprehension is 
expressed that increased taxation will be 
only sufficient to make up for the falling 
off in revenue, while in the subsequent 
series it is said that an increase of about 
£1,000,000 is to be anticipated in the 
revenue of 1861, but the ultimate result 
of both seems to point to a deficiency 
which will certainly be under £2,000,000. 
That, however, is the worst view which 
can possibly be presented. Even if there 
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should be a deficiency, I do not think we 
shall have any reason to complain, consi- 
dering the enormous expenditure on ac- 
count of the mutiny which has just been 
wound up. We have never ceased to urge 
upon the Government in India a reduction 
of that great source of expenditure—the 
Native army of India. A large body of 
armed men cannot, however, be suddenly 
disbanded without causing great dissatis- 
faction; and an immediate reduction would, 
therefore, be exceedingly dangerous. The 
Native troops must be quietly and gra- 
dually absorbed into the population. 1 
have received information from Mr. Laing 
which shows that the Government of In- 
dia is entering on a new career. Mr. 
Laing states that the balance in the In- 
dian Treasury, which he had estimated 
at £11,500,000, will, in all probability, 
amount to £12,500,000 on the 30th of 
April. The inference, therefore, is either 
that the expenditure must have been di- 
minished or that the revenue has increased 
considerably. Mr. Laing hopes that by 
the lst of January, at the latest, he will be 
able to bring the income and expenditure 
to an equilibrium. A telegram which is 
published in to-day’s papers reports Mr. 
Laing’s satisfactory announcement that he 
anticipates no deficiency at all on the pre- 
sent year. 

Apart, however, from the necessity of 
providing against a possible deficiency, 
the loan is required on various grounds. 
Whatever may be the condition of the In- 
dian finances towards the close of the 
year, it is quite certain that there will be 
a pressure for money in the early part 
of the year. As Ihave stated, the dimi- 
nution of revenue and the heavy expen- 
diture on account of the famine will fall on 
the summer months. And further, it is 
usual for a reduction to the amount of 
about £3,000,000 to take place in the 
balances in the Indian Exchequer during 
the first six months of the year, which is 
recovered during the six months following. 
Looking to the pressure which must arise 
from providing relief for the sufferers by 
the famine, and carrying on the railways 
and other works which we had ordered not 
to be stopped, I felt it to be my duty to 
purchase £1,000,000 of silver in this coun- 
try, part of which has already been sent to 
India. Even if I could draw money from 


India at the close of the financial year, on 
the 30th of April, I should be sorry to do 
80, on account of the great public works 
which we are carrying on. 


At any rate, it 
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is impossible for me to draw any money 
from India now, and yet money must be 
provided for the payments I shall be called 
on to make in this country in the early 
part of the year. The resources to which 
I look for that money are the payments | 
from the railway companies, or, in default 
of these, a loan. As hon. Members are, no 
doubt aware, the expenditure for railways 
in India is paid by advances from the India 
Treasury, while the expenses of the Home 
Government are defrayed from the sums 
paid by the railway companies into the 
Treasury in England. Indian finance is 
so much mixed up with payments on ac- 
count of railroads, that in a general state- 
ment it is almost impossible to disentangle 
them. In the early days of the railway 
companies they paid in large sums to the 
Home Treasury, and the expenditure on 
account of them was comparatively small. 
The consequence was, that there were con- 
siderable balances of railway money in the 
Treasury in England. We have always 
held it desirable to have about three months 
expenditure in hand at the end of the year. 
Up to the present year, indeed, we have 
generally been in possession of more than 
that amount. All, however, who are 
versed in railway matters, know that to- 
wards the conclusion of such undertakings 
there is generally some difficulty in raising 
funds. That has been the case in regard 
to these Indian lines. In the beginning of 
the year 1860-1 we expected that about 
£7,000,000 would be paid into the Home 
Treasury on account of the Indian railways. 
The anticipated expenditure amounted to 
£7,000,000, or rather more. In point of 
fact, the expenditure in India has been 
upwards of £8,000,000, and the pay- 
ments into the Home Treasury less than 
£6,000,000. During the last few years 
the balances of railroad money in the hands 
of the Home Government at the end of the 
financial year have been as follows :— 
1856, £3,265,000 ; 1857, £3,136,000 ; 
1858, £2,750,000 ; 1859, £3,846,000 ; 
1860, £2,220,000 ; and this year, accord- 
ing to a statement which is partly esti- 
mate, it is only £370,000. Therefore the 
House will see that I have not an over- 
whelming amount of money from which to 
meet any demands upon the Home Trea- 
sury. Further than that, the state of the 
money market at home, and especially the 
raising the rate of discount by the Bank of 
England a day or two before the payments 
were to be made, have prevented my re- 
ceiving the sums which | anticipated from 
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the railway companies. It will be remem- 
bered also that—as I have already stated 
—I sent £1,000,000 to India, to enable 
the Government there to meet the demands 
likely to be made upon them in the early 
part of the year, and that has further dimi- 
nished the means at my command to meet 
the demands upon the Home Treasury. 
Under these circumstances I have no alter- 
native but to appeal to this House for power 
to raise money; and the only question really 
is, what sum I should borrow. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen will see from the despatches that 
the estimated expenditure in England on 
Indian aeccount,—i.e., for the interest of 
debt, payments for stores chargeable to 
Indian account, and the service funds— 
will amount to £9,500,000. There is also 
to be paid on account of railroads about 
£1,800,000 ; making together, to be pro- 
vided for payments in this country in the 
course of the year, £11,200,000. The 


mode in which that amount will be provided | 


is as follows: —The probable expenditure on 
account of the railroads in India during the 
year will be at least £7,500,000, and, as 
some little balance must be provided, I 
may state the expenditure in the course of 
the year 1861-2 at £8,000,000. Of that 
sum about £530,000 has been raised, and 
there are available calls upon shares to the 
extent of £1,300,000, so that £1,830,000 
may be considered as more or less provided 
for, and the balance of rather more than 
£6,000,000 is what must be raised by the 
railroad companies in the London money- 
market between now and April next. 
Speaking in round numbers, £6,000,000 
will be required for expenditure in India, 
and £2,000,000 in this country. The 
amount required to be expended in India 
is the measure of the sum available for the 
Ilome Treasury, because, come what will, 
the Indian Treasuries will provide this 
£6,000,000 for the railway expenditure 
in that country. Deducting that, there- 
fore, from the £9,500,000, which is the 
amount due from the Home Treasury for 
various purposes, there remains to be 
raised £3,500,000. I may probably in 
the course of the year obtain the repay- 
ment of the advances made in India on ac- 
count of the China expenditure, which are 
estimated at about £1,000,000; but at 
the same time I cannot be quite sure that 
the railway companies will provide all the 
money which they ought during the year, 
and, therefore, I propose to borrow a sum of 
£4,000,000. What it may hereafter be 
necessary for me todo I am not at present 
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in a position to state. If the railway com- 
panies raise in the course of the year a 
sum sufficient to meet the expenditure in 
India it will not be necessary for me to 
borrow a shilling more. If, on the other 
hand, they cannot pay in the amount re- 
quired to meet the expenditure on railway 
account in England and India, I may have, 
as I did iest year, to ask Parliament for 
power to raise money for railway purposes. 
This is a subject of such vast importance, 
and it is in my opinion so desirable that the 
country should know what is the full ex- 
tent of the demand which may be made 
upon it, that I will with the permission of 
the Committee state the general position 
of railroad finance in India, 

Previous to the breaking out of the mu- 
tiny several large and extensive railways 
were sanctioned. Without going into details, 
I may state that according to the Indian 
estimate the amount required to construct 
railways already sanctioned is £56,000,000; 
according to the English cstimate it is 
| £54,600,000 ; but, judging from past ex- 
| perience, I am disposed to think that the 
Indian estimate is the more correct of the 
two. There has been guaranteed up to the 
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present moment £36,556,000; there has 
been paid up £32,190,000 ; and, accord- 


ing to the last account from India, which 
jis not of very recent date, there had been 
iexpended £30,802,000. It follows that 
there will have to be raised before the rail- 
ways are completed a sum of about 
£25,000,000 more. I have no doubt that, 
had things gone on as prosperously as 
they were before the mutiny, there might 
| have been no difficulty in raising the 
| money ; but, on the one hand, the expen- 
diture arising from the mutiny has ren- 
dered it necessary to borrow from 
£40,000,000 to £50,060,000, which have 
made Indian securities more plentiful than 
is advantageous in the money market; and, 
on the other, the present state of that 
market, owing to the uncertainty which 
exists as to what may happen in Europe, 
| keeps interest at a rate which is not fa- 
|vourable to borrowing money on a large 
}seale. There is not much usec in discuss- 
[ing that subject now. Government is 
pledged to this extent; that sooner or later 
these undertakings are to be carried out, 
}and the only question is, what practical 
steps it is necessary to take at the present 
juncture? I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is our interest to finish those rail- 
roads which are now in hand as quickly as 
possible, The shareholders receive 5 per 
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cent whether the works are finished or not, 
and altogether irrespective of the existence 
of any receipts from traffic. A strong 
opinion exists in India with regard to the 
management of railroads, but it is not ne- 
cessary that I should go into that question 
now. As far as pecuniary interests go, it 
is the Government rather than the share- 
holders who are concerned in the early 
completion of these lines, because until 
they are completed no returns can be ex- 
peeted from traffic, and it is to that source 
that the Government look for a diminution 
of the heavy payments of interest they 
have guaranteed, The Government of In- 
dia feel that so strongly that they are will- 
ing to recommend what, otherwise, would 
be a most objectionable proceeding—the 
raising of money in India, to be expend- 
ed with this object. I believe it would 
be far better on all accounts that the 
money should be raised here. At present 
we are paying no less than £2,000,000 
per annum for guaranteed isterest ; that 
amount is of course inereasing every day, 
and we cannot hope to put an end to this 
growing charge till the railroads are actu- 
ally completed and at work, when we may 
be able, to some extent, to recoup  our- 
selves, Those which we have determined 
on pushing forward with the utmost de- 
spatch consistent with the proper execu- 
tion of the work are lines which in the 
present crisis in America must be looked 
to with the greatest interest. One pierecs 
the cotton district, and the other skirts its 
very edge. The only delay which will 
arise will be oceasioned by the natural ob- 
stacles that present themselves. There 
are other railroads on which no capital 
has yet been paid up, and on which, there- 
fore, we do not pay interest ; we propose 
that the commencement of these shall be 
postponed. I by no means say that their 
completion will not ultimately be of im- 
portance, for they will fill up gaps in the 
communication, but, generally speaking, 
they pass through rather a desolate coun- 
try, and, therefore, they are not so press- 
ing. The demand, then, for this year will be 
£8,000,000, and the indispensable require- 
ments for the next two years will be 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000. In all, al- 
lowing for contingencies, £24,000,000 or 
£25,000,000 will be required for the ecom- 
pletion of the lines of Indian railway which 
have been Jaid out, and which are requisite 
for the development of the resources of the 
country. Some gentlemen did me the 
honour of calling on me, and of represent- 
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ing that large sums ought to be raised for 
the prosecution of publie works in India. 
I apprehend they were hardly aware that, 
directly or indirectly, the Indian Govern- 
ment is responsible for the large amount 
to which I have referred. And I must say 
that I do not believe we could apply money 
to any purpose so profitably as to the com- 
pletion of those railways. Other under- 
takings may be more immediately remune- 
rative; but we are pledged to the railways, 
and by completing them we shall be re- 
lieving ourselves from arnual payments in 
respect of guaranteed interest, the amount 
of which may then be applied in reduction 
of duties justly complained of as oppres- 
sive, or in the advancement of other public 
works, the advantageous character of which 
may be hereafter urged upon the Govern- 
ment. Another question to be considered is 
whether, in the present state of the money- 
market, we should be justified in asking for 
a larger sum between the Government and 
the railway companies than £12,000,000, 
the interest of which, if we obtain it, the 
Committee will bear in mind is £600,000. 
I am told, indeed, by some of my friends 
that the more I ask the more I am likely 
to get; but I do not think the expericnee 
of last year justifies such an expectation, 
and the City authorities whom I have con- 
sulted do not lead me to entertain that 
opinion. I believe the wise course is to 
ask for that which will meet the present 
emergency, and see what its result will 
be, and then in more favourable times to 
renew our demand upon the money market. 
I am aware that the object which these 
gentlemen have in view is the vitally im- 
portant one of developing the resources of 
India. But that is a question to which I 
have not at any time been blind. When I 
first beeame President of the Board of 
Control, railways in India were in their in- 
fancy, and it was suggested that the main 
lines should be treated simply as experi- 
mental lines. After having put myself in 
communication with my lamented friend 
the Marquess of Dalhousie I determined 
that they should be completed as soon as 
possible. The opening of the Godavery 
was also a project of which I early saw the 
importance, and I ordered a survey of it, 
believing that it was capable of being made 
a great high road of traffic to the interior. 
But all the plans for the improvement of 
India were most lamentably interfered with 
by the Sepoy mutiny, and it is not likely 
that so great a storm could have passed 
over, or have calmed down, without leaving 
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traces of its mischievous effects, and one 
of those is the interruption of public works. 
Happily the accounts which we receive of 
late show that its injurious results have 
nearly expired, and in the course of this 
year, or at any rate at the beginning of 
next, I hope the Indian authorities may turn 
their undivided attention to peaceful pur- 
suits, and to the amelioration of the in- 
ternal state of India. I am fully aware of 
the importance of the subject of the pro- 


duction of cotton in India, and it is one in | 


which I have always taken a deep interest. 
I have been in communication with many 
gentlemen who have a commercial interest 
in it, and all I can say is that they shall 
receive the support and heartiest co-opera- 


tion of the Government. I think that they | 
are now taking a correct view of the sub- | 


ject, and nothing that the Government can 
do in this respect shall be wanted. 
already stated that we have urged the com- 
pletion, as rapidly as possible, of those 


works which, by improving the carriage | 


down, will bring the producing country into 
convenient connection with one of the best 
harbours on the west coast. With respect 


to the Godavery, I think, myself, that it 
is better in the hands of the Government, 
and that is the opinion of Sir William 


Denison, a most experienced engineer 
officer. The House may rest assured of 
this—that no unnecessary delay shall take 
place ; but that the Government will do 
all in their power to accomplish the opening 
of that river. I am not very likely to 
overlook what I may call a pet project of 
my own. The loan which I am about to 
ask power to raise is required for home 
expenditure. I should be very glad to 
leave as much money as possible in India 
for the purposes of public works, for I be- 
lieve it ean be applied with more advantage 
there ; but whether there be a deficiency 
ora surplus in India, it is equally neces- 
sary that I should be supplied with means 
of meeting the demands for the home ex- 
penditure on account of the Government of 
that country. It is, therefore, that I pro- 
pose a Resolution as a preliminary to a 
Bill to empower me to raise a sum of 
money. The sum I propose to ask for, 
and which I shall put in the Bill founded 
on this Resolution, is £4,000,000. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by propos- 
ing— 

“That it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
of State in Council of India to raise money in the 
United Kingdom for the service of the Govern- 
ment of India.” 


Sir Charles Wood 
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Mr. BAZLEY said, he proposed to make 
a few remarks on that portion of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman which 
affected the commerce of India. The 
northern part of the United Kingdom 
might probably soon be embarrassed by 
the want of raw material, but independent 
of that no new-born zeal induced him to 
claim justice for India, and the develop- 
ment of the vast resources of that depen- 
dency. The resources of India were daily 
becoming more apparent, but, as an agent 
for their full development, the estabiish- 
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I have | 


ment of public works was indispensable. 
He considered that the statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made, consider- 
ing the difficulties which surrounded him, 
was eminently satisfactory. As the first 
agent of progress the means of communi- 
'eation were required. At present they 
were so lamentably deficient, that they 
had neither the means of taking their 
manufactures to the interior of the coun- 
try, nor of bringing the productions of 
| the country to the seaboard for trans- 
mission to this country. Indeed, so diffi- 
cult was the access, that the funds which 
|had been charitably subscribed to relieve 
the famine in the North-West Provinces 
were mostly expended in the transit, so 
that if a gentleman subscribed £50 to 
the fund, £40 of it would be expended in 
carriage. A gentleman writing from India 
said, had there been cheap and easy com- 
munication the famine now raging would 
not have existed. Again, for the cotton 
coming to the London markets the ryots re- 
ceived only 2d. per lb., while the price here 
was 64d. What would our agriculturists 
say if the carriage of their produce was 200 
per cent on the value in this country? As 
between the price of cotton in America and 
the sum which it cost here there was only 
the difference between 7d. and 8d. or 124 
per cent. He believed that under a proper 
system cotton could be had from India at 
as low a rate of carriage as from the 
United States ; but railways of themselves 
would not afford the best means of car- 
riage. The canals and rivers were the na- 
tural channels of communication for heavy 
traffic, and he hoped canals would be estab- 
lished both as means of communication and 
for purposes of irrigation. He wished he 
could induce the Minister of India to come 
forward and ask for such a sum as would 
give them roads and canals within a short 
space of time. There was another subject 
of much importance. He alluded to the 
land tenure in India. He hoped the sys- 
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tem would be improved so that property | inducement to speculators to establish mills 
could be passed from hand to hand as it | in India. It was, however, only just to the 
was in this country. Though on the rail-| Indian Government to say that they had 
ways the cost of carriage would still be re- | reduced the duty on cotton yarns 5 per 
latively high, still, on present rates, it would | cent; but he trusted that before long there 
be a great reduction. He hoped, however, | would be no duty at all on goods imported 
that the railways would not charge more ; from England. Our exports to India during 
than one-third of a penny per mile on cot- | the last year had amounted to £18,000,000, 
ton making its way tothe seaboard. One- | while our imports from it were only worth 
eighth or one-tenth was the rate charged | £15,000,000, showing thus a large mis- 
on the Mississippi. His personal know- | direction of energy and capital. If, instead 
ledge of the subject induced him to say |of that excess of three millions in their 
that, with improved cultivation, India could | imports, the capital in India had been ap- 
produce cotton as good as the American, | plied to the development of the natural re- 
but from the agricultural Returns he per- | sources of the country, an immense advan- 
ceived that 12s. an acre was the whole pe- | tage would have accrued both to the natives 
cuniary produce in India, while in America | and to us. They had great and varied re- 
it was £12 per acre. He regretted that | sources, which a wise Government would 
greater exertion was not made to induce |labour to develop instead of encouraging 
a larger production of cottonin India, Last | the formation of resources which were 
year our consumption of the raw material | merely artificial. He was sorry to say that 
was 2,500,000 bales of cotton obtained | our exports were diminishing, a fact that 
from all sources. Of that quantity 85 per | must produce a depressing effect upon our 
cent came from the United States, 8 per| manufactures. Since the commencement 
cent from Egypt, Brazil, and other foreign | of the year they had, in fact, fallen off to 
sources, and only 7 per cent from the|the extent of 20 per cent as compared 
East and West Indies. The disproportion | with the same period of last year; and 
between our colonial and our foreign sup- | that fact, coming at a time when a large 
ply would appear still greater, when they | expenditure had been incurred in the erec- 
took into consideration the question of| tion of new mills, was very disappointing. 
value. THe calculated that last year we|The history of the American cotton trade 
paid Amerjea £26,000,000, and Egypt | afforded strong grounds of hope for India. 
and Brazil £2,500,000, while we only paid | It was only seventy-five years ago that 
£1,500,000 for the cotton which we re-| America entered upon the growth of cot- 
ceived from our own possessions. The In-/| ton, and it did not succeed without great 
dian mutiny had unfortunately led the Go-| outlay and exertion. The labour was not 
vernment to take a step which he deeply | aboriginal, and the plant was not indigenous, 
deplored. Before that event the import | nevertheless, the cotton trade of America 
duty upon British goods was 5, but after-|had become one of the wonders of the 
wards it was raised to 10 per cent. The|world. The value of the cotton of Ame- 
result had been to encourage the establish- | rica was £45,000,000 per annum ; and a 
ment of rival manufactories in India to an | similar triumph was in store for India if 


immense extent. Within the last few days 
a gentleman had told him that there were 
at present eight new and extensive spin- 
ning and weaving concerns in Bombay, and 
that there were already 4,000 power looms 
at work, All that had been done in the 
face of immense disadvantages. For in- 
stance, machinery which in Lancashire or 
Lanarkshire would cost £100,000, would 
cost £300,000 in India; and coal, which 
could be had in England for 10s. per ton, 
sold in Bombay for £3. There was, how- 
ever, an immense saving of wages, for while 
a very moderate concern in Lancashire 
would expend £400 a week under that 
head, the cost in India would only be 
£100. That saving of £300 a week in 
wages could not but hold out a very great 


similar means were taken to develop its 
resources. America had largely benefited 
from her intercourse with this country dur- 
ing the last two years. Last year we im- 
ported from her £20,000,000 worth of 
corn, and £26,000,000 worth of cotton, 
making a total of £46,000,000; whereas our 
exports to her had been only £24,000,000. 
This year those exports, he was sorry to 
say, were rapidly diminishing. In cotton 
goods alone we had sent out 25 per cent 
less in the first four months of 1861 than 
we did in 1860. The total exports of the 
United Kingdom last year amounted to 
£136,000,000, of which the cotton trade 
alone furnished £52,000,000—a fact alone 
sufficient to show the vast magnitude of 
that industry, and the necessity there was 
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for providing a requisite supply of the raw 
material, He viewed with some alarm the 
present aspect of affairs, though not per- 
haps to the same extent as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. Baillie), for he still 
hoped that means might be found to arrive 
at an amicable settlement, in which case 
we might not suffer any serious inconve- 
nience, while at the same time we should 
have learned the lesson not to extend our 
commercial operations too rapidly, and not 
to vaunt too highly our great prosperity. 
During the first quarter of this year we re- 
eeived 73 per cent less of cotton than we 
had during the first quarter of last year. 
There had been lately, however, an in- 
erease in the number of mills, and our in- 
ereased power of production could not be 
less than 10 per cent, so that embarrass- 
ment and confusion would be tle result. 
Up to the present time we had received a 
less supply of cotton by 15 per cent than 
we did during the same time last year. 
Therefore, our condition seemed to be one 
of increasing difficulty and embarrassment, 
and called for greater exertions on our part 
to obtain somewhere new supplies of cotton. 
He hoped the Indian Government would 
look seriously to this matter, and encou- 
rage to the utmost the cultivation of cotton 
in India, whence abundant supplies might 
be had. He trusted that some one would 
inquire of the Indian Minister whether the 
beneficent proclamation of [ler Majesty 
had been carried out, and whether the ad- 
wnirable Minute of the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley), touching the sale of waste lands, 
had been acted upon? He feared that 
the answer in neither case would be in the 
affirmative. If, however, the acts of the 
home Government and of the Government 
in India were not in harmony, they could 
not expect satisfactory results. It was 
quite true that there were other places 
from which we might expect supplies of 
cotton. Many of our colonies were admi- 
rably adapted to its growth; in fact, we 
had more cotton-growing territory than any 
other Power in the world, and yet we only 
received 7 per cent of our supply from 
British territory. We had the West India 


Islands, which were lying comparatively | 


idle. We had also a vast and magnificent 
territory in Australia — namely, Queens- 
land, which was under the care of a most 
enlightened, able, and energetic Governor, 
Sir George Bowen. He (Mr. Bazley) 
could state, from his personal knowledge, 
that no cotton that was ever grown was 
comparable in point of quality to the cot- 


Mr. Bazley 
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ten of Queensland, and we might have 
any quantity of it. For his own part, he 
had always been of opinion that it would 
be unwise for a great manufacturing coun- 
try like England to depend upon any one 
particular locality for her supply of cotton, 
even though that locality might be witiin 
her own territories, The greater the num- 
ber of our sources of supply the greater in 
that respect our security, and he must do 
his friends in Manchester the justice to 
say that they had made no slight exertions 
with the view of inereasing the quality of 
cotton to be obtained from new fields, Six 
thousand bags of cotton, indeed, he be- 
lieved, had reached this country last year 
from twenty-four new fields, and of that 
quantity a very considerable portion, equal 
to the average New Orleans cotton, he was 
glad to find, eame from Western Africa. 
He had, in conclusion, simply to express a 
hope that our attention would be turned to 
the cultivation of the land which lay ready 
to our hands in India, and if we did so the 
object which we sought to attain would, he 
felt assured, be achieved at no distant day. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he only rose for 
the purpose of making one or two remarks 
on the question which had just been brought 
under their notice. It was obviously im- 
possible to criticise at once the proposition 
of the right hon, Gentleman. It was 
never wise to attempt to enter into a mi- 
nute examination of any financial seheme 
until time had been given for its eonsider- 
ation, and in the present case it was clearly 
impossible for the Ilouse to discuss the 
general state of our Indian finances, be- 
cause they could not regard a telegraphic 
summary of the statement of the Finance 
Minister in India as that statement itself ; 
and although his right hon. Friend had 
given them all the information he pos- 
sessed himself upon that subject, every- 
body who possessed any acquaintance with 
India was aware how uncertain were all 
financial estimates and anticipations in 
that country, how widely they sometimes 
differed from the actual results, and how 
impossible it was to speak of financial 
totals in such a case until ail the figures 
were produced. It was clear, therefore, 
it would be necessary that an opportunity 
for the full discussion of the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman should 
be furnished at a later period of the Ses- 
sion, and, that being so, he should not 
trouble the House by dealing with it at 
any length that evening. He might, how- 
ever, be permitted to observe that there 
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was one remark made by his right hon. 
Friend which he had heard with great 
satisfaction—he alluded to the statement 
that the military expenditure of India was 
this year being rapidly reduced, especially 
in the case of the Native army. Upon that 
reduction all our prospects of equalizing re- 
venue and expenditure, he felt confident, 
hinged ; for any retrenchments which could 
be effected in the salaries of the civil ser- 
vants, or by putting a stop to the prosecu- 
tion of unnecessary works, would be found 
to be comparatively insignificant, and would 


by no means greatly alter the general re- | 
sult. The question, indeed, had long been | 
regarded in that light; for ever since | 
the pacification of Oude had been accom- | 


plished, the reduction of the Native army 
had been continually pressed on the at- 
tention of the Indian Government. That 
that reduction should be carried out toa 
large extent he thought the House had a 
right to expect. The danger, it was true, 


of turning loose on the country a number | 


of men accustomed to the use of arms, arfd 
naturally indisposed to take up any other 
profession, was not to be altogether lost 
sight of ; but when the present state of 
India was taken into account; when one 
reflected how completely her internal peace 
had been restored; ‘how well-disposed the 
Native princes were towards us, and how 
thoroughly our power had been re-estab- 
lished and consolidated in that quarter, it 


would, he thought, be admitted that we | 


should be able to carry on our administra- 
tion there with a much smaller military 
force than we had hitherto deemed it ne- 


cessary to maintain. He might add, with | 


respect to the loan for railways, that the 


right hon. Gentleman was, in his opinion, | 


perfeetly right in proposing to push on 
those works. Indeed, in the actual state 


of affairs, the only option left to the Go- | 


vernment was cither to assist the railway 
companies by the resources of the Govern- 
ment, or to leave the railways in an un- 
finished state, when they would be likely 
to suffer to such an extent from the action 
of the clements and other causes, that the 


cost of restoring them to their present | 
state would in many instances be as great | 


as that of carrying out the original plan. 
It would be idle in dealing with that par- 
ticular point to raise the question whether 
it was desirable, with the view to the pro- 
motion of the interests of India, that the 
railways should be completed, or canals 
and works of irrigation taken in hand in 
the first instance, because, eo far as the 
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Home Government were eongerned, they 
were pledged in a manner quite irrevocable 
to the adoption of the former course, by the 
fact of the guarantees that had been grant- 
ed unless they were prepared to sacrifice 
the interest on all capital which they had 
already guaranteed. But he regretted to 
hear his right hon, Friend state, if he 
understood him rightly, that he was in- 
clined to keep in the hands of Government 
officers those other works which they all 
knew were so necessary in that eountry-— 





such works as canals, works of irrigation, 
and the opening of rivers. It seemed to 
him quite clear that the Government, hav- 
ing undertaken the construction of rail- 
ways to an extent involving an outlay of 
| between £20,000,000 and £30,000,000 
for the benefit of India, would have no 
money available for the prosecution of 
any other works not absolutely necessary. 
Canals and works of irrigation, therefore, 
must either be neglected or some means 
must be adopted of committing their con- 
struction to private hands, different from 
any to which we had hitherto had re- 
| course; for he regretted to say that the 
| only one public work which had been un- 
| dertaken in India without a Government 
| guarantee, and which would not involve a 
|less of one shilling to the Government 
‘in the event of its failure, appeared to 
him—and he had looked into all the eir- 
cumstances of the case—scarcely to have 
been dealt with in a fair or friendly spirit. 
He did not, however, rise to discuss the 
affairs of any particular company, and 
would simply add that he thought the 
Government would find that they had as 
mach work as they could accomplish in 
the completion of railways in India, and 
‘that the construction of other works of 
importance must cither be suspended alto- 
gether or intrusted to private individuals. 
Taking it for granted that they would not, 
| in agreeing to any Resolution on the sub- 
| ject that evening, be pledging themselves 
to the amount of the loan, he should re- 
serve any further observations which he 
might have to make for a future oceasion. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he could not 
but express his disappointment at the cir- 
cumstance that the right hon. Gentleman 
| the Secretary for India had, in proposing 
to raise so large a sum of money for rail- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ways, shown so little affection for what he 
called his ‘‘ pet scheme ’’—the opening up 
the navigation of the Godavery river—a 
work which might be carried out by merely 
making an addition of 10 per cent to the 
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amount now asked for the construction | ture for an undertaking which Sir Charles 
of railways. The Godavery led into the | Trevelyan, who had travelled through the 
finest cotton districts of India — districts | district and described it as one of the rich- 
hitherto inaccessible except on those oc-| est in India, declared to be of the high- 
casions when cotton stood at so high a/| est importance to India, and claiming the 
price as to enable merchants to pay ex- | first attention on the part of the Govern- 
traordinary sums for its carriage on the| ment. He believed that in a few years 
backs of bullocks. A few years ago some | the opening out of the Godavery would 
native houses under those circumstances | yield the Government 100 per cent per 
made an attempt to convey cotton from | annum on their outlay while the great in- 
Berar, a distance of nearly 600 miles, and | crease in the consumption of salt, which 
30,000- bullocks were employed for the | was a Government monopoly, and the car- 
purpose, but thousands of them perished | riage of Government stores alone would 
of hunger and fatigue because sufficient | nearly pay the annual interest on the out- 


provender could not be procured for them 
on the route. If New Orleans had adopt- 
ed the same system as the Government 
of India*had done, and been content with | 
having its cotton brought there on bul- | 
locks’ backs, instead of by means of the | 
Mississippi river, it would never have been 
the great and flourishing place it had be- 
come. What was wanted from India was 
good cotton, and that would never be ob- 
tained until there should be a cheap con- 
veyance for it. They would probably re- 
ceive 1,000,000 bales of cotton during the 
present year from India, as all the rubbish 
that could be scraped together would be 
sent over now that the price had risen so 
But that was not the sort they 

They required good cotton, and 


high. 

wanted, 
good cotton could be got from India as well 
as from America if its carriage to market | 


were equally cheap. Cotton was brought 
down the Mississippi 1,000 miles for half- 
a farthing a pound, and for the same price 
it could be brought 500 miles down the 
Godavery, if that river were made naviga- 
ble. About a year ago a company pro- 
posed to make this river navigable; but 
at that time the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for India preferred that the | 
work should be carried on by the Govern- | 
ment, because it would be impolitic he said | 
to impose tolls on the traffic, as a com- | 
pany necessarily must, to compensate them | 
for their outlay. If it were thought advi- | 
sable last year to open out the river, it 
had not been rendered less desirable by 
oceurrences which had taken place since. 
No one could foresee what effect the events 
on the other side of the Atlantic might 
have on the supply of cotton. There could 
be no objection to the opening out of the 
Godavery on the score of the great expense 
of the work; and when the right hon. 
Gentleman talked of £8,000,000 for rail- 
ways, £300,000 or £400,000 for opening 
the river constituted no immense expendi- 


Mr. J. B. Smith 








lay. He would mention an instance of the 
effects of cheap carriage: the Indus havy- 
ing recently been opened and steamers 
placed on it, a flax company in Ireland had 
been induced by these facilities to send an 
agent to India to obtain flax. The agent 
stated that when he got out he found that 
the flax grown was only eight to twelve 
inches high, he found that the land pre- 
pared for its growth was merely scratched 
With a stick, and that from generation to 
generation there had been the same seed 
without change. This gentleman tried 
the experiment of an English plough and 
ploughed a portion of the land, sowed it 
with fresh seeds from Europe, and had the 
satisfaction of finding that flax was thus 
produced four times longer than that pre- 
viously grown. Similar results would take 
place from a better cultivation of cotton 
under English superintendence, and that 
better cultivation would come if only cheap 
conveyance were obtained. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he was glad to see 
Englishmen going out to India to cultivate 
cotton. But, he would be mistaken, they 
would not go out because they could not 
successfully cultivate cotton unless he gave 
them conveyance to market equally cheap 
with America. On Friday last the Under 
Secretary for India (Earl de Grey and 
Ripon) stated in the other House that the 
Government had appropriated for ‘opening 
out the Godavery the sum of £30,000 
during the present year. At that rate of 
expenditure it would take fifteen years to 
open out the river, whereas the work might 
be effected in two years if the Government 
authorized the engineers to set about it in 
different parts at once. He heard the other 
day a similar account respecting the im- 
proved growth of cotton in India to that 
which he had related respecting flax. An 
English gentleman in Madras turned his 
attention to the cultivation of cotton, and 


produced 1,000 bales last year of a quality 
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worth 7d. a lb., double the price of ordi- 
nary India cotton ; but not one pound of 
that cotton came to this country, the whole 
of it went to Calcutta for the Indian manue 
factures. He, therefore, had no doubt 
that if the attention of Englishmen were 
directed to the cultivation of cotton, and if 
they were encouraged to do so by the 
facility of cheap carriage India could be 
made to produce cotton equal in quality to 
that of America, and to as great an extent 
this country might require. He hoped, 
then, the right hon. Baronet would not 
take upon himself the responsibility of de- 
laying the great work of opening up the 
Godavery for fifteen years, but set about it 
immediately. If the right hon. Baronet 
did not take that course, then he (Mr. 
Smith) would appeal to the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. The noble 
Lord was distinguished at all times for 
protecting the persons and property of 
Englishmen in all parts of the world, and 
had even sent large fleets to collect money 
unjustly withheld from British subjects. 
He, therefore, did not believe that the 
noble Lord would at the present moment 
withhold from the English people the 
means of obtaining a supply of that most 
important article, on which the welfare of 
4,000,000 of the population depended. 
Mr. VANSITTART said, that notwith- 
standing the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet, and which he had introduced with 
one of his usual couleur de rose speeches, 
it appeared to him that on the whole it 
rather confirmed than otherwise the gloomy 
view which he (Mr. Vansittart) took of the 
state of our Indian finances last year. On 
that occasion he ventured to draw the 
attention of the right hon. Baronet to a 
speech of the late Mr. Wilson, which he 
delivered in the Calcutta Legislative Coun- 
cil, in the course of which he inquired 
‘*What is to be the state of our Indian 
debt, if we are to resort to the miserable 
disreputable expedient, of continuing to 
borrow in time of peace?’’ He regretted 
that that warning appeared to have pro- 
duced so little impression upon the right 
hon. Baronet that, not satisfied with ask- 
ing the House for power to raise a second 
loan this year in this country, he only so 
recently as on the 2nd of May last, in 
paragraph 33 of his letter to the Governor 
General, gave his sanction to his raising a 
loan in India. That seemed to him to be 
very much like burning the candle at both 
ends. If they required proof of the state 
into which the Indian finances were falling 
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it was only necessary to refer to the cor- 
respondence contained in a Return which 
had been placed on the table during the 
last few days. In a letter dated the 5th 
of February, 1861, and signed by Messrs. 
Frere, Beadon, and Laing, and addressed 
to the right hon. Baronet, it was stated 
that ‘by the lst of May of this year the 
cash balances in India will be reduced to 
the lowest point at which it is possible to 
carry on the government of the country ;”” 
that the deficit in 1860-1 amounted to 
£6,678,000 ; that, looking to the remis- 
sions of revenue which it would be neces- 
sary to make on account of the famine, 
and the disbursement of £664,000 on 
account of prize money, the current de- 
ficit would be in round numbers £5,000,000 
(which was recognized in the 19th para- 
graph of the right hon. Baronet’s reply, 
already referred to); that, with the ex- 
ception of the licensing tax, no new taxes 
could be imposed ; and, lastly, that no fur- 
ther reduction of expenditure was feasible. 
These gentlemen, moreover, verified the 
prediction which he ventured to make last 
Session in regard to the unproductiveness 
of the income tax. In their letter of the 
5th of February, to which he had just re- 
ferred, they 

“ Calculated that the full year’s collection of 
the income tax for 1861-2, with the arrears of the 
previous half-year not collected by the 30th of 
April, would give a total receipt for 1861-2 of 
£2,500,000, or every £2,800,000, being £2,000,000 
more than the receipt from the income tax in 
1860-1.” 
But on the 13th of March, only five weeks 
later, these gentlemen wrote— 
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“We apprehend that our estimate of the pro- 
duce of the income tax for 1861-2 may have been 
taken considerably too high; and we hardly ven- 
ture now to place it at a higher figure than 
£2,000,000, or £1,200,000 above the estimated 
receipt for 1860-1, given in our regular estimate.” 


It would, therefore, appear that that odious 
and oppressive tax, by which it was sup- 
posed that the restoration of the Indian 
finances would be effected, barely yielded 
£2,000,000 a year, which had to be wrung 
from 200,000,000 of people, amid great 


discontent and sullenness. Then, again, 
there was a claim for £250,000, which 
had been alluded to that evening by the 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire. As he 
did not find that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
any provision in his rash and improvident 
Budget to liquidate that claim of £250,000, 
the correctness of which the right hon. 
Baronet recognized in his letter in reply, 
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and as no allusion whatever had been made 
in these estimates to the half-million which 
the right hon. Baronet had ordered to be 
paid to the Mysore family, he thought he 
would find that the pleasant dream of an 
equilibrium, in which he was so apt to in- 
dulge, was very far from being realized. 
Under those circumstances it appeared to 
him that the first thing to be done in order 
to place the Indian finances on a satis- 
factory footing was to restore that confi- 
dence in the Native mind in respect to the 
soundness of our financial and commercial 
schemes which we had lost since the mu- 
tiny. The late Mr. Wilson was of opinion 
that the existing railways ought to be com- 
pleted not only at any cost, but quickly. 
It was, he believed, caleulated that an 
additional capital of £24,000,000 would 
be required to be raised for that purpose, 
and that of the shareholders, numbering 
17,118, only 336 were Natives. It wasa 
notorious fact that the railway companies 
could not raise this additional capital, as 
they were unable to compete in the money 
market against the Secretary of State for 
India and his Council, although precisely 
the same terms, rate of interest, security, 
and guarantee were offered by both parties. 
If the right hon. Baronet was sincerely 
desirous to bring about a more favourable 
state of affairs, and to implant confidence 
in the Native mind, he should lose no time 
in introducing such a Bill—which should 
take precedence of all other Indian Bills—as 
would prove to the people of India that he 
was determined to uphold the power and 
credit of that country from home. Now that 
India had been made financially one with 
England he was bound to come forward 
with a bold and comprehensive Bill, ex- 
plaining what our future financial policy 
was to be in regard to that country. He 
ventured to warn the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he would not succeed in carry- 
ing out that object by simply coming down 
to that House year after year and asking 
for small irritating loans, which were only 
caleulated to meet the exigencies of the 
present hour. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, it was more de- 
sirable that the discussion should be con- 
fined to the subject before them than that 
they should enter into the whole question 
of Indian finance, Indian economy, and In- 
dian everything at that time. The pro- 
posal of the right hon. Baronet was to ask 
the House to give him power to raise the 
sum of £4,000,000 sterling to make good 
a deficiency in the general balance of the 

Mr. Vansittart 
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Indian Exchequer; and if the railway com- 
panies should not be successful in obtaining 
the money necessary to enable them to 
earry on their works, then the right hon. 
Baronet said he was prepared to ask Par- 
liament in the course of the Session for 
powers to enable him to raise the money 
for that purpose. It was clear to his mind 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in asking 
Parliament for the power to raise that 
money, would not place any additional 
burden upon the market. He would mere- 
ly take power himself to do that which he 
apprehended the railway companies might 
not be able to do. The question was 
would the railway companies be able to 
raise the money? He had no doubt what- 
ever that, if it were not for the state in 
which they found the money market placed, 
in eonsequence of the events occurring on 
the other side of the Atlantic, they would 
have no difficulty at the present time in 
raising all the money necessary for the 
purposes of the railway companies. He 
obtained power about a month ago for the 
company he was connected with to raise a 
sum of £1,000,000. Ie was proceeding 
satisfactorily with the operation, but two 
days before that on which it was to have 
been brought to a close, the Bank of Eng- 
land was compelled, in consequence of the 
advices received from America, to raise 
the rate of discount, which increased the 
value of money in this country, and but 
for that fact he had no hesitation in saying 
that he should have no difficulty in raising 
the £1,000,000. As it was, he should 
pay into the hands of his right hon. Friend 
on the next day very nearly £400,000. It 
must be clear to the minds of all those who 
watched the progress of events in India, 
and took an interest in this matter, that 
the security offered by the railways was 
not undervalued by the public. What the 
money market feared was these constant 
applications for money for the service of 
India. Year after year the Secretary of 
State asked for fresh powers to raise loans, 
and the public always doubted whether the 
last of these loans had been reached. He 
trusted, however, that after the statement 
of his right hon. Friend that evening, the 
public mind would recover itseif, and that 
the value of these Indian securities would 
rise very considerably in the market. Re- 
ference had been made in a despatch from 
the Governor General to the extravagant 
system of expenditure on which Indian 
railways were constructed. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that the whole of the 
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railway companies in India carried on their 
operations under the direct control and 
superintendence of the Indian Government. 
If any extravagance took place, therefore, 
it could only be with the concurrence of 
the Government, whose officers had the 
power of checking it. He did not, how- 
ever, believe the statement. He doubted 
whether there would be found anywhere 
railways either of a better class, or con- 
structed at a cheaper rate than those of 
India. He made that assertion with great 
confidence on the authority of persons who 
had seen the Indian railways. Nor was 
there anything in the cost of these rail- 
ways that would justify so positive 2 state- 
ment as that made by the Governor Gene- 
ral of India. The East Indian railway, 
in which he had an interest, connected the 
port of Calcutta with the imperial city of 
Delhi on the Ganges. The length of the 
line was 1,140 miles, and it would be 
opened, if not all the way, at all events 
Agra, 900 miles, by the end of next 
year. The Committee would bear in mind 
that there was not a single railway in ex- 
istence of that length; and having regard 
to the physical difficulties in constructing 
a line of that extent in a tropical country, 
the various impediments in the way, and 
the time that had elapsed since the work 
was first undertaken, the result could not 
be regarded as unsatisfactory. Not less 
than 371 miles of the railway were in ac- 
tual operation, and the average returns 
upon the cost of the line already opened 
were sufficient to pay the whole of the 
guaranteed interest upon that part of the 
line. He believed the time was not far 
distant when the railways of India, so far 
from censtituting a charge on the resources 
of India, would, independently of the great 
collateral benefits to be derived from them, 
bring in a large annual sum in the shape 
of interest on the advances made by the 
Indian Government. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester talked about the 
want of communication. On that subject, 
however, he would beg to recall to his at- 
tention a document published in August, 
1847—the Report of a Committee appoint- 
ed in the Bombay Presidency to inquire 
into the question of the cotton supply. 
The whole basis of that Report was the 
want of communication with the interior. 
Whatever the value of canals might be, 
there were no doubt many cotton dis- 
triets which it was impossible to reach by 
means of canals. Lis hon. Friend had 
talked of the land tax, and was in fayour 
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of the system of redemption which had 
been proposed by the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley). But when they talked of re- 
vising the land tenures, it must be remem- 
bered that India had been in a state of 
civilization for 3,000 years ; and that the 
tenure and value of land in India rested on 
a basis as well understood as the tenure 
and value of land in this country. Again, 
these cotton lands were the most valuable 
in India, and it was not to be supposed 
that cotton was the most valuable produc- 
tion which could be raised there. In a 
densely populated country food was the 
most profitable article of cultivation. It 
seemed as though some hon. Members 
thought they had merely to express a wish 
for the growth of cotton in India, and the 
native would at once produce it, merely 
because we found it desirable to import 
large quantities of cotton into this country. 
The people of India could not be expected 
to put out of cultivation more valuable 
products to gratify our wishes in this re- 
spect. As to the supply of cotton from 
India, it might be observed that within 
the last year the whole supply to this 
country was 800,000 bales ; whilst within 
the first five months of the present year 
the supply from Bombay alone was 550,000 
bales. Large quantities were also exported 
from India to China, and it might be found 
desirable to import cotton from China to 
this country. Strange and paradoxical as 
it might seem, he (Mr. Crawford) believed 
that India produced, bale for bale, and 
pound for pound, more cotton than the Uni- 
ted States. There were 200,000,000 of per- 
sons in India to be clothed, and though 
they might be very lightly clothed, still a 
large quantity of material was requisite to 
supply this demand, India supplied her 
own people and sent to this country and 
to China her surplus production, and in 
facilitating the export of that one of the 
main points for consideration by the Indian 
Government was the provision of railway 
transit between the seacoast and the eot- 
ton districts. His hon. Friend seemed to 
view with some apprehension the establish- 
ment of mills and manufactories in India 
as the result of the increase in the import 
duties there upon British manufactures. 
No doubt this might prejudice the interests 
of Lancashire; but every well-wisher of 
India ought to think that rather a matter 
for congratulation. With regard to the 
comparison instituted by his hon. Friend 
between the circumstances of India and 
those of America, in relation to the cotton 
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supply, he thought no such comparison 
could be fairly drawn, seeing that America 
was comparatively a new country, while in 
India they had to deal with a well-estab- 
lished and ancient civilization. He was 
glad his right hon. Friend had announced 
his intention of coming to the House again 
to enable him to raise money, but he un- 
derstood the additional powers he had re- 
ferred to, were to be exercised only under 
the contingency of the railway companies 
not being able to obtain money for them- 
selves, 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, the Resolution 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State declared that it was 
expedient to borrow money in this country 
for the service of India. He, for one, was 
entirely hostile to that policy. According 
to the right hon. Baronet’s statement the 
finances of India appeared so exceedingly 
prosperous that the income and expenditure 
would be balanced at the end of the pre- 
sent year, and, therefore, the right hon. 
Baronet now sought to borrow £4,000,000, 
and also expected at the end of the year to 
have to enter the market again for a similar 
purpose. That was a most extraordinary 


proceeding. The hon. Member for London 
had described the Indian railways as so 
flourishing, and their prospects as so ex- 


cellent, that they would return a very 


large rate of interest, and yet the right} 


hon. Baronet was now about to borrow 
£8,000,000 or £10,000,000, because the 
railway companies were unable to raise the 
money. Surely if gentlemen in this coun- 
try thought that these Indian railways 
would return 6, 8, or 10 per cent they 
would be anxious to lend money for rail- 
way purposes; but the fact was that it 
was because the public did not believe the 
works would be reproductive, that the In- 
dian Government had come into the market 
themselves to borrow £20,000,000 or 
£25,000,000. He (Mr. Smollett) was not 
one of those who thought there was any- 
thing unintelligible in Indian finance, In 
spite of the attempts at mystification to him 
it seemed to be quite clear enough; and, 
certainly, nothing could be clearer than that 
the present impecuniosity of the Indian Go- 
vernment was owing to the wasteful expen- 
diture which had been going on for some 
time both at home and in India, Up to 
1860 there were only four great sources of 
revenue in India—the land tax, which pro- 
duced from £19,000,000 to £20,000,000; 
the two Government monopolies of salt and 
opium, £10,000,000; the Customs’ duties, 
Mr. Crawford 
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| about £4,000,000; stamps and some other 
small items, which together, made up a 
total of £38,000,000. What was incom. 
prehensible was that, with that amount of 
income, the Government did not make the 
two ends meet. That was a task which 
they ought to be called upon to perform, 
not only without aid from the country, but 
without imposing further taxation on the 
people of India. Instead of that, how- 
ever, the opposite policy of constant loans 
with the imposition of new taxes was 
being pursued. In the year 1859, when 
Mr. Wilson went out to Calcutta, he told 
the public that in the year 1859-60 the 
expenditure was £47,000,000, and the 
income £38,000,000 showing a deficit of 
£9,000,000. In 1860-1, after every pos- 
sible reduction in the Estimates, Mr. Wil- 
son said that, supposing the income to re- 
main the same, he could not anticipate a 
less deficiency than £6,000,000. More- 
over, he repudiated the idea of having re- 
course to loans ; yet we had had and were 
having constant loans. He insisted, too, 
upon the necessity of establishing an equi- 
librium between income and expenditure, 
and he showed how that could be achieved by 
an income tax, a tax upon trades and pro- 
fessions, by the introduction of a tobacco mo- 
nopoly, and by raising the Customs’ duties. 
He sought, in short, to raise the income to 
the level of the profligate expenditure which 
was then going on, instead of cutting down 
that profligate expenditure to the level of 
the income. But in this he was most un- 
successful ; for in 1860-1 the income was 
only £39,500,000, yet the expenditure still 
remained at £47,000,000. Now, he (Mr. 
Smollett) agreed with the late Governors 
of Madras and Bombay in thinking that 
the proper policy would have been to have 
| applied ourselves to the revision of our 
| establishments, and not to the imposition 
| of fresh taxation upon the people of India. 
| In his opinion the taxation imposed by Mr. 
Wilson had been rash and unnecessary. 
| It was certainly unnecessary ; for if they 
turned back to 1856, when the Marquess 
| of Dalhousie resigned the reins of Govern- 
ment, after all those annexations and spo- 
liations for which his viceroyalty was noto- 
rious, he left behind him a minute in which 
he distinctly stated that for all ordinary 
purposes the ordinary revenue of India was 
then sufficient. At that period the re- 
venue was between £33,000,000 and 
£34,000,000, and the Marquess of Dal- 
housie expressed his decided conviction 
that every possible exigency of the Govern- 
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ment might be supplied with the sum of 
£34,000,000, including an expenditure 
of £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 for pub- 
lie works. What had since occurred to 
discredit or falsify that computation ? 
Nothing but the mutinies. To suppress 
the insurrection in Bengal—for he took 
it to have been an insurrection of the 
eople, not a mere mutiny of the army | 
—£40,000,000 was borrowed, the interest 
of which was £2,000,000 per annum, 
and that £2,000,000 per annum was the 
penalty which the people of India were 
compelled to pay for what Mr. Wilson had 
termed their most foul and unnatural rebel- 
lion. But that was not the only sagen 4h 
which they were paying. They were now | 
required to provide for an expenditure | 
of £47,000,000 sterling ; or £14,000,000 


more than the Marquess of Dalhousie | 











thought to be amply sufficient to meet 
every exigency of the Government only | 
four or five years ago. Surely the enun- 
ciation of such a fact was of itself suffi. 
cient to show the necessity of an urgent 
scrutiny into and reform of every branch 
of Indian expenditure. In his judgment 
a large sum might be saved in every de- 
partment of the Government expenditure, 
and especially in the civil establishments, 
not by cutting down the salaries of indi- 
viduals, though much might be done in 
that way, but by the introduction of new 
and improved fiscal schemes of administra- 
tion in the country; by the introduction, 
for instance, into the territories of Madras 
and Bombay of the principles of that per- 
manent settlement which Lord Cornwallis | 
adopted in Bengal seventy years ago, and | 
which was the foundation of the improve- 
ment and wealth of that portion of our 
Indian empire. The ery in India was 
always for more patronage, places, and 
situations, but, in his opinion, there were 
two many highly paid functionaries there 
already. Those parts of the country were 
best governed where there were fewest | 
officials, and where power was centred in | 
the hands of a small number of experienced 
officers, as for example in the non-regula- 
tion provinces. In fact, the ordinary ad- | 
ministration had fallen into the utmost pos- 
sible contempt in districts where appoint- 
ments had been multiplied to the greatest 
extent. It was in the army, however, where 
the largest amount of reduction should be 
made. The maintenance of a force of 
80,000 European troops in India was 
wholly unnecessary ; 50,000 would be 
amply sufficient to preserve tranquillity if 
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the country were only governed with justice 
and moderation, and endeavours were made 
to conciliate instead of to exasperate the in- 
habitants. But if the European army was 
to be maintained upon its present footing 
there was a great necessity for consider- 
ably lowering the pay and cmoluments of 
the officers and soldiers, At present, when 
a regiment was sent out to India the pay 
and allowances were at once doubled, and 
the pay and emoluments of the superior 
officers became five or six times what they 
awounted to in this country. The time 
had arrived when that should be revised; 
when the pay should be rendered more com- 
mensurate with tlhe duties performed, es- 
pecially in time of peace, and be made 
nearly identical with the pay of regiments 
serving in our other tropical possessions. 
Then there were the staff appointments 
in India. Since he had served in India 
they had been multiplied five fold. Places 
had been made for men, not men selected 
for places, Last year the Secretary of State 
said there were 1,200 officers in the local 
Bengal army alone serving on the Staff, 
and this was mentioned apparently with the 
view of showing that the Queen’s officers 
did not get their fair share of the plunder. 
A lieutenant-colonel presided over the sta- 
tionary department ; captains and majors 
on full pay superintended ragged schools ; 
and not long ago an officer in the Madras 
Presidency was selected to be photographer 
to the Governor, probably to take like- 
nesses of the notables of the Council and of 
the family of his Excellency. The sum paid 
for his chemicals and for this officer’s gene- 
ral establishment was £1,600 a year. In 
former times the staff appointments were 
limited in India, and only a certain pro- 
portion of officers could be taken from the 
regiments; but since the amalgamation of 
the armies had taken place there seemed 
to be unlimited opportunities for multiply- 
ing these staff appointments. He feared 
they would be doubled in a few years, 
though he believed half of those which 
already existed were not needed. Then 
there was the Public Works Department, 
which seemed to be in such favour with 
hon. Gentlemen connected with Lanca- 
shire ; though, after having watched it 
carefully for twenty-five years, he must 
say that he thought it one of the most 
expensive, corrupt and profligate orga- 
nizations in the world. In this coun- 
try where a work was undertaken by offi- 
cers of the Government one generally 
looked for the maximum of cost and the 
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minimum of profit; but how much more 
must that be the case in India, where 
every public work was done by Govern- 
ment officers, from clearing a drain to 
opening the Godavery. In the Revenue 
department when immense works were un- 
dertaken fabulous reports were spread of 
the enormous profits derived from them, 
but those anticipations were too seldom 
realized. He would instance the irrigation 
works of the Godavery, which had been 
often referred to as likely to produce enor- 
mous profit ; they were begun in 1847 and 
opened in 1852 at a cost of £300,000. 
The normal land revenue of the district 
previously stood at about £200,000 a 
year, and from 1852 to 1857 it never 
rose above £204,000. The expenses of 


maintaining the works, superintendence, 


and the interest of capital sunk amounted | 


to £40,000 a year, so that there was 
a clear loss of between £30,000 and 
£40,000 a year to the Government. And 
yet all this time the Government allowed 
their officers to state that the works had 
paid for this construction from the begin- 
ning, and that they were about to pay 70 
per cent per annum to the Exchequer. 
It was now stated, on the authority of 
Lord Canning, that the public works of 


reproduction were stopped in India, but 
on looking into the accounts it would be 
seen that in 1859-60 £4,500,000 was ex- 
pended on public works, irrespective of rail- 
ways, and the estimate for 1860-1 was 
£4,300,000. The salaries for establish- 


ments alone in 1859-60 amounted to be- 


tween £600,000 and £700,000. These 
public works might easily be cut down 
to the level of the Marquess of Dalhousie’s 
time. In the home expenditure very large 
sums were lavished unnecessarily in subsi- 
dies to companies in the City of London, 
got up, in his opinion, for stockjobbing pur- 
poses. The expenditure of £47,000,000 
for the year 1860-1 was a great scandal. 
The interest on the public debt of India 
was but £4,500,000, and the rest of that 
large sum was spent—squandered to a great 
extent—on the civil and military services. 
Such an expenditure was altogether unne- 
cessary if we governed the country with 
justice and moderation, but it was now re- 
quired to be extorted from the Natives of 
India because we carried on our Govern- 
ment there on the principle of military do- 
minion. That military coercion was the rule 
of our Government there was shown by the 
fact that the income tax had been brought 
down to salaries of £20 in ciyil life, while 
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rank of majors of the line had been ex- 
empted. Such an exemption was most 
unexampled, and could only proceed from 
a desire to conciliate the military service, 
So long as our rule was conducted on this 
principle, so long should we have there a 
harvest of discontent. The true policy 
was to reduce expenditure. The Indian 
Government ought to be compelled to re- 
mit money to England for the expenses 
of the Home Government, instead of the 
Secretary of State having to borrow it 
here, and he should certainly, therefore, 
vote against the right hon. Gentleman’s 
resolution. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he was 
sorry to see that the right. hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India had 
inherited a very bad principle of the old 
East India Company, never to allow a 
private company to get too good a 
thing in India. In the instance adverted 
to by the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn, a private company was 
| raising money in this country for an ob- 
| ject which would have been of great bene- 
| fit to India, when the right hon. Gentle- 
|man turned round and retreated from the 
| conditions to which he had agreed, or, at 
| least, which he had led the company to 
| believe he would agree to. This was the 
policy of the old company, and very in- 
jurious it had been to India, for it had 
prevented English capital from flowing 
into that country. The only exception 
)} was in the case of the Madras Irrigation 
Company, where the terms granted were 
fair and liberal, and the profits of that 
undertaking would be very considerable. 
The consequence was that the shares of 
|that company had risen considerably. 
| What they wanted to see in India was one 
|or two companies which paid extremely 
| well, so as to give confidence and enable 
| them to raise capital without this extreme 
|burden being cast on the finances. He 
| believed that the more they reversed the 
| old principles of Government the better it 
| would be for India and for this country. 
The railways would carry anything but 
|cotton. The ordinary carts might have 
been seen not long ago carrying cotton 
side by side with the Madras line. He 
did not know how far the change in the 
rates effected by Sir Charles Trevelyan 
had had the effect of altering such an ex- 
traordinary state of things, but he believed 
that even now other railways did not bring 
the products, to convey which was the 
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great object of their being made. There 
had been a small beginning in a new sys- 
tem of finance. The right hon. Gentleman 
had introduced the income tax, which, in 
a poor country like India, was an extreme- 
ly heavy impost, and extremely distasteful 
to the people. It would be dangerous to 
persevere in taxing personalty unless they 
removed the shackles which prevented 
the accumulation of capital, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had not taken measures 
to promote that great object. It was use- 
less to send planters and seeds from South 
America, or to write despatches about the 
cultivation of cotton. The one thing need- 
ful was to alter the tenure of land. It might 
be quite true that, in some parts, the peo- 
ple were attached to the present system of 
tenure; but in such parts they need not 
alter it, as it was a great mistake to sup- 
pose that legislation must be uniform for 
the whole of a great continent. There were 
miles upon miles of waste districts adapted 
to the cultivation of cotton which were 
once fertile through the irrigation works of 
former Mahommedan princes. Why were 
those lands not sold? He would give 
notice that dormant rights would be ex- 
tinguished, and apply the same principle 
which had been successfully applied in 
America— of selling lands to settlers at low 
prices. The same cause which now at- 
tracted population to America and Aus- 
tralia would draw them to India, and 
make India prosperous. The parallel 
between the Godavery and the Mississippi 
had been questioned, but he had the au- 
thority of Captain Haigh, the enginecr of 
the Godavery, who had seen the Mississippi, 
for saying that there were no more ob- 
stacles to making the Godavery navigable 
than to making any river in America navi- 
gable. The hon. Member had appealed to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
as one imbued with the spirit of the age, 
and convinced of the necessity of going a 
little faster than people who lived in for- 
mer times. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State to take 
an example from his colleague the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose alterations 
during the last seven or eight years had 
given satisfaction to the great mass of his 
fellow-countrymen? They did not want 
necessary reforms delayed for twenty years. 
The noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley) had been only a 
year in office, and he had made a begin- 
ning. The right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State had been two years in office, 
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and he wanted to know how long it would 
be before he would decide on some bold and 
enterprising measures. If they had begun 
to govern India in the spirit and with the 
vigour which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had shown, they would never have 
had the mutiny. A miserable apathy 
prevented the cause being removed. They 
had paid dearly for it, but the same cause 
would lead to the same results. ‘They 
would not only have a revolt of the army; 
but, if reforms were not adopted, they 
would have a rebellion, and they would 
lose India. 

Coronet SYKES said, that the subject 
of railways and cotton had an important 
bearing on the financial position of India. 
As to cotton, if the Ryot or farmer, who 
generally had a proprietary right in the 
land found that the cultivation of it would 
pay better than the cultivation of sugar he 
would grow it; he was fully alive to the 
value of money, and was free from the obli- 
gation to raise certain crops in rotation like 
the English farmer. Experience showed 
that cotton of any quality could be pro- 
duced in India. But its prospect of sale 
depended upon the cost of its transit to the 
coast, and it was of importance, therefore, 
to get the cotton conveyed to the coast in 
the cheapest manner, and, as water car- 
riage was less expensive than the railway, 
the Government ought to improve the rivers 
and canals as much as possible. He ob- 
served that the Ganges Canal Navigation 
Company divided at the rate of 34 per 
cent on their paid-up capital for the half- 
year ending last December, and he had no 
doubt that the navigation of the Godavery, 
if properly carried out, might be rendered 
equally profitable. With respect to the 
question of the sale of land in fee simple ; 
the Government had no power to sell oceu- 
pied land as long as the land tax was 
paid; but Government might dispose of 
waste land in that manner with great ad- 
vantage. That was not the time to dis- 
cuss the question of finance ; but the ex- 
planatory despatches laid on the table 
upon the subject were utterly inexplicable. 
Whether these despatches were intelligible 
or not, public works in India could not go 
on without the assistance of the Govern- 
ment; and he apprehended, moreover, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, before the Ses- 
sion was over, would have to apply for 
power to raise more money to pay the 
home charges of the Indian administration. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must com- 
plain of the great hardship inflicted on 
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trade by the 10 per cent duty which | 


was charged on all goods, except cotton 
twist, entering India, It amounted, in 
fact, to a prohibition, and he hoped the 
Government of India would make a change 
in that respect. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he agreed 
with the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) in 
thinking that a discussion on the general 
state of the Indian finances would not be 
attended with any advantage until they 


had later and fuller information on the) 


subject. As to the railways, the Govern- 
ment, after careful consideration, had come 


to the conclusion that it was better for | 


them to assist the railway companies by 


advances of money, than to take the lines | 
| ° ° a ° : 
suited for the English market, if the price 


out of their hands and complete the works 
on their own responsibility. The Godavery 
was essentially different from the Missis- 
sippi, as extensive and costly works were 


required to make it navigable, and would | 


probably require the construction of canals 
in three separate places. No doubt the 
report of Captain Haigh was a very valu- 
able one, but it would be very imprudent 
to commence a vast work, such as render- 


ing practicable at all times the navigation | 
of the Godavery, without further inquiry ; | 
and, in corroboration of that, he might refer | 


to the proceedings of the Madras Irrigation 
Company, that model company which had 
been mentioned by his hon. Friend. In the 
case of these operations, plans were prepar- 


ed for the works in four sections, the whole | 


cost of which was to be little more than a 
million, but it turned out upon more com- 


plete investigation, that the lower section of | 
‘India were the property of the Govern- 


the work alone would cost about a million, 
and in the other sections the cost would at 


least be equal to the whole amount of the | 
' to the cultivation of cotton, as had been 


original estimate for the complete work. 
As to the danger of beginning works with- 


out a full survey, it appears that the same 
company built a dam across the river, in| 
| whatever to the balance of income and ex- 
_penditure of the year; he was not propos- 


order to turn the water into a canal for ir- 
rigation, which had to pass over some high 
Jand, and when built it was found that the 
water would not run over the heights from 
that head, so that a new one had to be built 


eighteen miles higher up the river, in order | 


to gain a sufficiently high level from which 
to take the water. Thus, from want of a 
proper survey, from inaccurate estimates | 
and inadequate levels, a considerable loss 
had been incurred. The result of the 
operations of this company ought to be a 
warning to the Government. In his own 
opinion, if the Government had the means, | 


it would be better for them to construct 


Sir Charles Wood 


{ COMMONS } 


‘rate than at present. 
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those works than private companies, be- 
cause the Government only required a fair 
interest upon the outlay, while a private 
company, of course, wishes for a profit be- 
sides, With respect to the growth of cotton 
in India, he agreed that English superin- 
tendence would be useful, but the ryots 
only wanted sufficient inducements to cause 
them to grow cotton instead of other crops. 
It was not quite the fact that the want of 
means of transport at present prevented 
the extension of the growth of cotton, for 
cotton was now sent from India to China. 


Loan— Committee. 


| Improvements in the means of transport 


were no doubt desirable, but, as the hon. 
Member for London (Mr. Crawford), had 
truly said, the ryots would grow cotton 


offered for it were sufficiently remunerative. 
English superintendence and direction in 


| the various processes of cultivation, pick- 


ing, and cleaning, would do much towards 
improving the quality ; and within a year 
or two he hoped the means of communica- 
tion would be improved, and the cotton 
brought down for shipment at a cheaper 
With reference to 
the duties upon manufactured goods, he 
hoped that before long they would be re- 
duced to 5 per cent, as that upon yarn had 
already been reduced; but as a revenue 


was necessary, it was hardly fair to ob- 


ject to direct taxation upon land, and to 
indirect taxation by means of Customs’ 
duties. In regard to the tenure of land 
in India, he had followed out the course 
adupted by his predecessor in office. It 
was not true that all the waste lands of 


ment, but in fact he never could see that 
the tenure of land was an insuperable bar 


represented, because leases for twenty or 


thirty years could be obtained. The pro- 
posal which he made had no reference 


ing to raise money to supply a deficit, but 


_to supply immediate wants, because he 
had not, as he had during the last year, a 


considerable balance available for home 
expenditure. He was inclined to think 
that there would be no deficit at all in the 
course of the year, and, therefore, neither 


| in the last year nor this, should he have to 


borrow a single sixpence, as he hoped, for 


| the public expenditure of India. He might, 


however, have to borrow for the railroads. 
If the state of the money market enabled 
the railway company to raise the necessary 
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eapital for constructing the line, he had | of my gallant Friend Sir Richard Dundas. 
not the slightest wish to interfere, and he | During the time that I had the honour of 
should only ask for power to raise money | being at the head of the Admiralty I had 
for that purpose, if the companies were not | the advantage of his assistance at the 
= to raise the ——— capital them. | Board, and 1 - _ on ih — 
selyes upon reasonable terms. ) Was acquainted with that gallant. cer 
; | will feel as I do, that it on quite impos- 
Resolved, | sible to be connected with him so intimately 
PP won it . enpalieat fo naka the ag | to see him as I did from day to day, with- 
the United Kingdom for the service of the Go. | Ut forming the highest opinion of his cha- 
vernment of India,” |racter, and feeling for him the warmest 
' friendship and attachment. He was a dis- 
House resumed. | tinguished ornament of the naval profes- 
Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. | sion, he was an honourable, frank, and 
| straightforward colleague, and I deeply 
| lament his loss, not only upon those ac- 
| counts, but as a private friend for whom I 
| felt the greatest value and respect. 
ApmirnaL DUNCOMBE: Sir, I hope I 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Lrise, Sir, | may be permitted to say one word to la- 
to move that you now leave the chair, in| ment the death of my old and valued 
order that the House may go into Com-| Friend Sir Richard Dundas. Many years 
mittee of Supply, and I cannot refrain | ago I had the pleasure and honour of serv- 
Pen this eae ae mg ml oe rr oe I 
the deep regret which Her Majesty’s Go- | feel that the loss sustained by the country 
vernment feel at the great nas which the , by his death at this moment is very great, 
country has sustained this very morning by | because, as the noble Lord has said, whe- 
the death of Vice Admiral Dundas, a most | ther on the quarter deck or at the Council 
distinguished offiecr, who was for forty-five | Board, his safe advice and his sound judg- 
years in the service of his country, and | ment were most valuable, and I believe 
who equally distinguished himself in every | that it will be extremely difficult to supply 
sphere in which he was called upon to act. | his place at that Board. 


DEATIL OF ADMIRAL DUNDAS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 








He was eminent for the good discipline and 
order of the ships which he commanded, he 
was distinguished by the gallantry and 
good judgment with which he conducted 
every naval operation in which he was en- 
gaged, he was most valuable as a public 
servant in the direction of naval affairs at 
the Admiralty. Whether at the Council 
Board or on the quarter deck his merits 
were equally eminent, and his services were 
equally valuable to the country. It would 
have been an omission of which we should 
have been sorry to be guilty, if, upon this 
occasion, in moving that you, Sir, leave the 
chair, in order that we may go into Com- 
mittee on the Naval Estimates, we had not 
expressed our deep sense of the loss which 
the country has sustained, and had not paid 
a tribute of respect to the memory of a dis- 
tinguished and valuable servant who has 
been unexpectedly lost to the public service. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I can- 
not refrain from begging permission to add 
a few words to what has been said with so 
much feeling by the noble Lord, and to 
express the very deep regret with which 
I heard this morning of the loss which the 
country has sustained by the sudden death 








Sm GEORGE SEYMOUR: Having 
long known the late Sir Richard Dundas, 
and having served with him on the last oc- 
casion on which he was at sca, I wish to 
echo all that has been said with reference 
to the loss of that gallant Officer. I served 
with him as his second in command in the 
Baltic, and have known him in every rank, 
the duties of all of which he so admirably 
discharged ; and I am deeply sensible of 
the loss which the navy as well as the 
country has sustained by his death. His 
judgment was based upon great experience, 
and he exercised it with great advantage to 
the country and to the naval service. I 
can well understand how highly he was 
esteemed, and how thoroughly his merits 
were recognized by those who were con- 
nected with him in office. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: I must ask the 
indulgence of the House while I, likewise, 
express my deep regret at the death of 
that valuable officer Sir Richard Dundas. 
Ile was perfectly well known to me, and 
an officer of greater merit, of more deter- 
mined courage, or more resolute to do well 
in the service of the country could not be 
found in the navy, 
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SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
House in Committee ; 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,489,477, ber 


granted to Her Majesty to defray the Charge o 
Naval Stores for the Building, Repair, and Outfi 
of the Fleet, Steam Machinery, and Ships buil 
by Contract, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1862.” 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that they could 
only hope to draw attention to the Esti- 
mates by singling out items and dwelling 
on their details; and, therefore, he wished 
to say a few words on this Vote. For 
many years the Admiralty confined the 
manufacture of steam-engines for the navy 
to two firms. After knocking at the door 
of the Admiralty Session after Session, 
they were at length convinced that there 


were many other firms which could sup-| 


ply equally good engines, and it was then 
found that engines for which they had 
hitherto paid £70 to £80 per horse power 
could be built for £55 per horse power. 
But, even now, tenders might with advan- 
tage be received from a larger number 
of manufacturers. With regard to anchors 
one firm had held the contract for twenty 
years. For a certain number of anchors 
the Admiralty paid that firm £3,434, and 
these same anchors could be had from 
equally eminent firms for £1,428. In 
other words, they were paying nearly three 
times the market price for anchors. It 
might be said that the prices were sub- 
ject to revision; but somehow, notwith- 
standing the invention of the steam ham- 
mer and other improvements, the prices 
seemed to be increasing. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of the Admiralty might 
wonder what was the reason of his ham- 
mering, year after year, upon this subject, 
and would, perhaps, think he had some in- 
terest in the matter. His personal feel- 
ing, if any, in the matter, was, however, 
in favour of the particular firm that had 
the monopoly of the anchors. He wished 
to know why the particular firm of Brown, 
Lennox, and Co., retained that monopoly— 
why the supply of anchors had not been 
thrown open to competition, and why other 
eminent manufacturers had not the oppor- 
tunity of tendering ? 
that the Vote of £500,000 for the pur- 
chase of steam machinery for Her Majes- 
ty’s ships should be reduced by £100,000; 
but before dividing the Committee on that 
proposal he wished to know from his noble 


Mr. Lindsay 


{COMMONS} 








| Admiralty anchors. 





He had given notice | 
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Friend for what ships this steam machinery 
was required ? 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he could not 
understand why the supply of anchors 
should not be offered to competition. It 
was only necessary that the contractors 
should be under proper control. There 
was no difficulty about that. The con- 
tractors for the fortifications of Paris had 
been ruined because they had to complete 
their contracts under the superintendence 
of Government engineers. The great thing 
was to take care that contracts were not 
made with those who were ineapable of 
executing them. He rose, however, more 
particularly to object to the system of iron- 
ship building. Te should certainly, at the 
proper time, take the sense of the Com- 
mittee on the Vote of £55,000 for steam 
machinery for iron-built ships, to see whe. 


Estimates. 


‘ther a wholesale system of manufacture 


was to be sanctioned by them or not. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that if the Mo- 
tion to reduce the Vote of £685,000 for 
steam engines by £100,000 were put, the 
hon. Member for Brighton could not move 
the reduction of the minor item. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he should await 
the explanation of the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for the Admiralty before he trou- 
bled the Committee to divide. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
there was no item in the Navy Estimates 
on the expense of which he would place 
less stress than for anchors. But the Ad- 


|miralty were sticking to the old heavy 
janchors, when the necessity for heavy 


anchors had gone by. For ships of 300 
or 400 feet long, with such fine lines as 
they were now building, they required 
light anchors. Rogers’s and Trotman’s 
anchors were very much lighter than the 
It was objected to 
those anchors that they did not bite; but 
having inquired into the subject he found 
their great defect was that they bit too 


| sharp, so as to produce what was techni- 


eally called ‘ snubbing,”’ when the ship 
being brought up too sharp, the cable 
broke, but not the anchor. He would 
give his support to the first part of the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Lindsay), but not to the se- 
cond; for though eventually we should be 
obliged to substitute iron for wooden ships, 
the time for doing so had not yet come; 
and as, in ease of war, we should look for 
a combination of the whole world against 
us, we should be prepared to put steam- 
engines in the ships now laid down. The 
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subject of the reconstruction of the navy 
demanded at least as much consideration 
as was vouchsafed by the House to the es- 
tablishment of country post-offices, or the 
expenditure of a sum of money on Ken- 
sington Museum. But what was now pro- 
posed was to alter the character of the 
navy in a wholesale way, under the direc- 
tion of the Surveyor of the Navy and his 
assistants. He believed the country ought 
to have better advice than was to be found 
in the Surveyor’s-office, and that the men 
most capable of dealing with the question 
and who had turned their attention to it in 
a practical manner, ought to be assembled | 
immediately, and invited to give their opi- | 
nion on this all-important question. The 
adaptation of the steam-engine to the sail- 
ing ship was merely a change of the mo- 
tive power, and did not trench to any great 
extent on the qualities of the ship; but in 
iron vessels the primary principles of con- 
struction were unknown. The point had | 
yet to be ascertained, at which specific | 
gravity overcame flotation. A wooden ship | 
would stagger and recover herself ; but if | 
the Warrior were sent to sea in a gale of | 
wind, and she was pooped with one wave | 
and caught on the lee bow with another, it | 
was impossible to tell how she would act. | 
In one point that vessel was singularly 
malconstructed, for she was wall-sided, and | 
thereby exposed to danger from boarding, 
which he was informed by competent au- | 
thorities would be only way of taking these | 
iron-plated frigates. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he | 
quite concurred in the belief that, regard | 
being had to the immense cost of these 
new frigates, it was almost impossible that 
the subject could be too fully considered. 
Very anxious attention, he knew, had been 
given to it by the noble Duke at the head 
of the Admiralty, and he had availed him- 
self of the opinions of a very valuable 
committee, consisting of Sir John Hay, 
Dr. Perey, Mr. Fairbairn and other officers 
who had been for some time engaged in 
experiments with regard to the various 
qualities of iron, and had extended their 
investigations into still larger questions. 
A great deal -of attention had lately been 
paid by foreign nations to the subject of 
iron-cased ships, and all the maritime na- 
tions to a greater or less extent were com- 
mencing the construction of this class of 
vessels. Her Majesty's Government, there- 
fore, thought it necessary to increase our 
foree in this respect. We had seven vessels 
of this description. The Warrior, Black 
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Prince, and the Achilles belonged to the 
first class, measuring somewhat about 
6,000 tons. The two former were now 
nearly ready. The Achilles was about to 
be laid down at Chatham. [Sir Jouy 
PakinGTon: But not actually laid down.] 
She would shortly be laid down, but a 
great deal of her material was ready, and 
when commenced it was hoped that she 
would progress satisfactorily. There were 
two others of the second-class, the Iesist- 
ance and Defence, measuring between 
3,000 and 4,000 tons, and the remaining 
two vessels were of about 4,000 tons. 
These seven ships were now under con- 
struction, and in addition to them Her 
Majesty’s Government had thought it wise 
that we should undertake the construction 
of five more iron-cased ships. It wasa 
question whether they ought to be of iron 
or wood; but it so happened that they had 
the timbers of five line-of-battle ships of 
the latest and best 90-gun class, and it 
was accordingly determined that the whole 
of these vessels should be put up, length- 
ened about 20 feet, and cased entirely with 
iron plates. Midships they would be of the 
full thickness of 44 inches, but at the two 
ends, with a view to their sea-going quali- 
ties, they would be somewhat less solid. 
It was intended that these vessels should 
each carry fifty guns, and the engines 


| which it was intended to place in them 


would give them a high speed. He was 
not prepared to say that at a future time 


| the Government might not be prepared to 


go on building iron-cased ships, indeed, 
he believed, they would be called on to do 
so, but what he had now stated was all 
that had been decided on up to the present 
time. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Lindsay) declared that his course 
with regard to the vote would be affected 
by the reply given to him with regard to 
the engines now in course of construc- 
tion. Sixty-four engines were now being 
constructed for the Admiralty, but of 
these only one was for a linc-of-battle 
ship, far advanced towards completion ; 
and four were for other vessels in pro- 
cess of conversion, which he hoped would 
be out of dock during the present sum- 
mer. The rest of the engines were in- 
tended for vessels of a smaller size. In 
reference to the anchor question, on which 
they had an annually renewed discussion, 
he could only say that if his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland would give the 
name of any firm prepared to supply an- 
chors such as the Admiralty could approve 
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on terms greatly beneath those at present 
paid to contractors, the application should 
reccive the fullest consideration from the 
Board. (Mr. Linpsay: Why not adver- 
tise.] It was true they might advertise ; 
but would the Government be justified in 
allowing strange parties to tender for the 
manufacture of first-class anchors any more 
than they would for first-class engines? 
The practice of the Admiralty was to allow 
firms who had submitted to 
yards inspected with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether they had the requisite plant, 
to tender for the manufacture of engines 
of the lowest class, then if they built en- 
gines which gave satisfaction for those of a 
more powerful description, and so on to 
the highest and best class of engines. He 
had received offers from one or two firms 
saying it was not worth their while to 
make the lowest class of chains, though 
they were quite prepared to tender for the 
best description. 
question whether the Admiralty would be 
yastified in departing from the rule they 
nad hitherto acted upon. All he could say 
was that their case would meet with due 
consideration at the Admiralty. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Con- 
ingham) would not persist in his threaten- 
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ed opposition to the Vote for steam ma- 
chinery for the iron-eased vessels building 
at Chatham. The experiments going on at 
Chatham might or might not be success- 


ful. Ie was not prepared to say that the 
Government would build either better or 
cheaper vessels at Chatham, but when we 
were embarking largely in the construc- 
tion of iron-cased ships it was right that 


we should have at least one dockyard | 


where we could repair them. Private 
builders knew that repairing old vessels 
was more remuuerative work than con- 
structing new ones, and the Government, 
in order to protect the public, wished to 
have a dockyard where they could repair 
iron-cased vessels when they had got them. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, he nad 
heard with considerable disappointment 
what had just fallen from his noble Friend 
with regard to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment as to the increase of the iron- 
eased ships of the navy. 
had been fuller in explaining what he pro- 
posed to do. He did not clearly under- 


stand what was to be the character of the | 


five ships when completed, nor what was 
their condition now. 


Lad Clavence Paget 


{COMMONS} 


have their | 


But it was a very grave | 


He wished he | 


His noble Friend had | 
spoken of them as line-of-battle ships; but | 
he (Sir John Pakington) apprehended from | 
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what he had heard elsewhere that they 
were to be cut down to ships of one 
deck. 

Lorpd CLARENCE PAGET: They 
are not to be cut down, because they are 
not yet built up. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: One of the 
questions which he was about to ask was, 
what condition those ships were in, or 
what progress had been made with them ? 
The noble Lord had not told the Com- 
} mittee how far they were advanced, or 
| what was to be their character when com- 
| pleted, He understood now tlrat they were 
\laid down as two-deckera — linc-of-battle 
ships. [‘*No, no!’’] Then his noble 
Friend had better explain, for he certainly 
{could not understand what was meant. 
| Lorp CLARENCE PAGET explained 
| that the frames of three of them were not 
| yet laid down, but they would soon be so, 
| 
} 


istimales. 





| 


The intention was to build them on the 
model of the Bulwark, which was the 
'latest model of a 90-gun ship. Of the 
|remaining two the frames were already 
jlaid down. At little or no expense the 
whole of them would be teugthened by 20 
| feet as compared with the Bulwark, and 
they would be built as iron-eased frigates 
| carrying 50 guns. 

| Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
fact was that these ships would be built 
| de novo, and would be all single deck 
‘ships. The important point at which they 
larrived was that it was the intention of 
{the Government to add five iron-covered 
| ships to the force in progress. Therefore, 
| the iron-covered ships proposed to be given 
| by the Admiralty, and already in progress, 
would be twelve. Now, after the informa- 
| tion with which they had lately been fur- 
-nished, he wished that the Admiralty had 
stated that they intended going further. 
| He found that he had understated the case 
lon Friday evening. He had omitted to 
| mention one iron frigate called the Jnvin- 
| cible, which had been launched at Toulon 
early in the last month. He had stated 
}on Friday that Admiral Elliot had not 
| visited Toulon; he was not uware, there- 
fore, of more than La Gloire, La Savoie, 
and La Provence. The present strength 
of the French navy in these ships, cither 
| built or building, was fourteen frigates, 
| two line-of-batile ships, four batteries, and 
five armour-covered gunboats. Our Ad- 
miralty thought that it was a sufficient an- 
swer in these circumstances to say that 
they would shortly have twelve vessels in 
progress, That was not satisfactory. It 
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was not meeting the preparations of France) and that those who tendered for anchors 


to the extent they ought to meet them, 
especially considering the formidable cha- 
racter of the French iron-cased vessels, 
and considering the large number of other 
ships belonging to the French Navy. He 
also regretted that the noble Lord had not 
given a clearer and more satisfactory an- 
swer to the hon. Member for Portsmouth 


with respect to the appointment of a com- | 


would be treated in the same way as those 
who tendered for engines ; but if he (Mr. 
Bentinck) understood the matter rightly, 
those who tendered for anchors were; not 
in the same position as those who tendered 
for engines, because the practice had been 
virtually to exclude all tenders, and leave 
the manufacture of anchors solely in the 
i hands of one person, He had no iterest, 





petent Committee, not only to test the like his hon. Friend opposite, in Trotman’s 
quality of the iron, but to ascertain, if| anchors; but the case was simply this :— 
possible, the best mode of constructing| Some years ago Trotman’s anchors were 


iron-eased ships. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he concurred with 
the right hon. Baronet in thinking the 
statement of the noble Lord hardly satis- 
factory. “ He did not. see why the Admi- 
ralty might not act with more energy with- 
out putting the country to additional ex- 
pense. We were told that our wooden ficet 
was of little use for coast defence. We 
liad several large wooden three deckers ; 
and he wished to know why some of the 
hands now engaged on wooden ships could 
not be set to work to cut off the upper 
deck of these three deckers in order to 
cover the lower decks with iron plates. 
Altered in that manner, those ships would 
defend our ports and coasts, although they 
might not be fit for long voyages. In com- 
pany with officers of experience he had 
visited some of the iron-plated ships which 
we had in course of construction, and he 
was sorry to say that the opinion of those 
gentlemen was not very favourable. They 
considered that the Warrior, although a 
splendid model of a vessel, would not under 
certain circumstances be able to meet at 
close quarters a vessel like La Gloire. 
The latter had 34 guns under easemated 
batteries, while the former had only 26, 
and was perfectly exposed, fore and aft. 
She was too long for the defence of coasts, 
and would not be handy in such a service. 
He, therefore, hoped that the Admiralty 
would not depend on vessels of the Warrior 
class for our coast defences. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, his noble Friend 
had talked of the observations of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland and the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth with respeet to 
anchors as the ‘* annually renewed discus- 
sion.”” It was true that the discussion 
was renewed annually, and he did not 
wonder at it, because after each renewal 
they appeared to leave off pretty nearly 
where they had begun, His noble Friend 
had told them that the Admiralty did not 
wish to shut up the contracts for anchors, 


| subjected with others to trial before a com- 
| mittee of scientific men, who pronounced 
| Trotman’s the best, and the Admiralty an- 

chors the worst. The Admiralty might 
| choose not to accept that as an authority, 
| but the fact remained unanswered,—-that 
| Trotman tendered to construct anchors 
‘subject to the Admiralty test at a much 

cheaper rate than the contract now existing 

for Admiralty anchors, and that up to this 
' time he had not been allowed to make the 
experiment. Ile (Mr. Bentinck) considerd, 

therefore, that the tender for anchors was 
' virtually closed to the public. Ilis hon, 
| Friend the Member for Portsmouth, with 

reference to the iron ships, complained of 

the system generally. Ie (Mr. Bentinck) 

was inclined to think that there was a great 
| deal in the present system that was objec- 
'tionable, but his hon. Friend seemed to 

forget that they both had had the advant- 
| age of sitting twice a week on a Committee 
| for the purpose of investigating the merits 
‘or the demerits of the present Board of 
| Admiralty; and his hon. Friend would 
agree with him that a more hopeless task 
|could not have been undertaken. He be- 
‘lieved that the labours of that Committee 
| would be perfectly ineffectual, and he could 
\only repeat what he had said from the 
' first—that he looked upon the whole thing 
|as a broad farce. His hon. friend ought 
;to remember when he was making those 
complaints that he was complaining in 
vain. Until they could arrive at some in- 
| vestigation which shou!d bring the consti- 
i tution of the Board of Admiralty before 
that House all complaints would be use- 
‘less. He would suggest to his hon. Friend 
to give up the inquiry that was at pre- 
sent going on, and endeavour to insti- 
}tute one that was likely to lead to prac- 
tical results. Ile hoped, however, that the 
| Committee would not agree to either the 
|reduction proposed by the hon. Member 
‘for Sunderland, or the one proposed by 
| the hon. Member for Brighton, because it 
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was quite clear that so long as the Board 
of Admiralty was constituted as at present, 
they must put faith in that Board. Under 
the present circumstances of the country 
and of Europe, any attempt to cripple 
them would be impolitic. He agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich, that the exertions of the Admi- 
ralty with regard to the iron-cased ships, 
were not equal to the occasion. They 
ought to make greater exertions to put 
themselves on an equality with their Galic 
neighbours. They must all know perfectly 
well that there could be no object on the 
part of France in going to the enormous 
expense of ship-building, particularly of 
this new class of vessels, except that of ob- 
taining and of maintaining a maritime su- 
periority over this country, On the other 
hand, no man could believe, either in 
France or England, that there ever was 
or ever would be, an attempt on the part 
of this country to invade France. That 
was absurd on the face of it, because the 
number of troops we had were not suffi- 
cient for the defence of the country. It 
was only about one-fifth of the number in 
France. They were bound to consider that 
the only possible object of France in going 
to her present enormous expense in the 
construction of the new class of vessels, 
was to obtain a maratime superiority over 
this country, and the Committee ought to 
bear in mind that if the maritime supe- 
riority of this country was lost, the com- 
merce of the country would be lost also ; 
and if that power should be obtained by 
France, it would only be used for the pur- 
pose of invasion of this country. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, that an attempt 
had been made by the right hon. Member 
for Droitwich to startle the country, but 
that attempt had failed. He hoped the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty would avoid going on too rapidly in 
the building of iron-cased ships. Let the 
Admiralty first fairly try one of the ships 
and let the Committee now sitting consi- 
der the subject before more ships of that 
kind were built. If they proceeded deli- 
berately in that way they might hope one 
day to have an efficient navy, but that ob- 
ject would never be accomplished by rashly 
building a new class of vessels for the suc- 
cess of which they had no security. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, there 
was no doubt that the French iron-cased 
vessels would be more numerous than ours, 
but before we plunged into a vast expendi- 
ture for the erection of that class of vessels, 


Mr. Bentinck 
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we should have the best grounds for be- 
lieving that they were necessary. He sug. 
gested that they should case with iron some 
of the wooden vessels that were in a for- 
ward state. Atall events, it would be un- 
wise to build more iron-cased ships till a 
fair experiment was made of their value. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
wished to correct an impression that seemed 
to exist that the Admiralty never consulted 
anybody but the Comptroller of the Navy 
in the construction of ships. They had 
consulted several of the most eminent ship- 
builders, including Mr. Laird, of Liverpool, 
and Mr. Napier, of Glasgow, as to the con- 
struction of these ships. 1t must be re- 
membered that they had had no experi- 
ence to guide them, that they were groping 
to a certain extent in the dark, and that it 
was impossible to arrive at any certain re- 
sult as to the value of this class of vessels 
till experiments had been tried. The hon, 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) found 
fault with the composition of the Committee 
now sitting on the subject of the Adiniralty. 
It was an unfortunate circumstance that 
his hon. Friend did not regularly attend 
the meetings of the Committee, but he had 
no doubt that it would be able to arrive 
at important results. With regard to Mr. 
Trotman’s anchors, all he would say was 
that he was not aware Mr. Trotman had 
offered to make anchors cheaper than the 
Admiralty now made them; but if he would 
make such an offer, he would take care to lay 
it before Board of the Admiralty. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that if the 
noble Lord meant to say that the contracts 
would be thrown open, that would meet 
all the objections that had been raised, 
and must be satisfactory to Mr. Trotman 
and his friends. He should not press his 
Amendment, hoping that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland would take the 
sense of the Committee on the essential 
question. 

Mr. E. BALL remarked, that he had 
always understood that when various an- 
chors were tested, the reward of merit was 
given to Trotman’s, as being that which 
exhibited the greatest amount of tenacity. 
Yet he had since been treated with the 
greatest discourtesy. He had been much 
impressed by the statement they had heard 
last Friday from the right hon. Gentleman 
on that great national subject. This coun- 
try possessed great wealth, much exposed, 
and extensive colonies, and we must main- 
tain our naval supremacy. They had heard 
on very high authority that the French were 
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in advance of us in respect to their iron- 
clad ships, and it became the imperative 
duty of any Administration to be on the 
alert, and to see that we were placed in a po- 
sition to command and maintain that naval 
supremacy which was essential to our na- 
tional independence. He thought the best 
way of proceeding was to go on building 
iron-clad ships on the best possible mode of 
construction, making them fully equal to 
compete with the ships of France. He 
could not help thinking that we were in a 
very perilous position, for he found it im- 
possible to believe that France would make 
so great an effort to strengthen her navy 
as she was making had she not some ul- 
terior object in view. If, under these cir- 
cumstances, £1,250,000 of revenue by 
means of which we could build five ships 
of war of the best class every year had not 
been recklessly thrown away by abandon- 
ing the paper duty, what a benefit would 
have been conferred upon the country. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: The sub- 
ject which was started by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir John Pakington) is 
one of infinitely greater importance than 
the relative merits of different anchors, or 
the best mode of fitting steamships with 
boilers. It is, moreover, I can assure the 
Committee, a subject which has not es- 
caped the notice of the Government, and 


which still intensely occupies their atten- | 


tion. It is, in short, a subject of vital mo- 


ment, because—as everybody must-see at a } 


glance—if any other Power were to acquire 
a superiority to us at sea, the most vital 
interests of the country would be imperil- 
led. The question, therefore, which pre- 
sents itself to our consideration is—seeing 
that other nations, and especially our near- 
est neighbours, are making efforts to com- 
mence a career of very extensive construc- 
tion of iron-clad vessels—what we can do 
to meet the corresponding demands of the 
country. The right hon, Baronet opposite 
stated the other day very accurately the 
number of iron-clad ships-of-war which the 
French Government had either already 
built or ordered to be constructed, the 
total number, as far as we are informed, 
anounting to fifteen. [Sir Joun Paxkine- 
TON: Sixteen.] The right hon. Baronet 
thinks there is another; and of the fif- 
teen I have mentioned, the greater pro- 
portion have only recently been ordered to 
be laid down, so that it will be a very con- 
siderable time before the whole of these 
vessels are launched and ready for sea. 
We, upon the other hand, have at the pre- 
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sent moment, either built or building, seven 
of these vessels, as was stated by my noble 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and the Government have considered which 
would be the best and readiest method for 
providing a large and valuable addition to 
our iron-clad ships. The most effectual 
and expeditions method, we thought, would 
be that which my noble Friend has stated 
—namely, to take advantage of the pre- 
parations which have been made for the 
construction of a certain number of wooden 
line-of-battle ships, to put five of these up 
and fit them to be clad with iron. By 
adopting this plan it is quite obvious we 
shall be saving time, because the materials 
are, in a certain degree, ready to our hand, 
and these five ships will, as a consequence, 
be fit for sea sooner than five iron ships 
now laid down for the first time. The 
French ships, I may add, are chiefly built 
of wood and cased with iron—[An Hon. 
MemBeR: All but two]—and the five ves- 
sels of which I am speaking will, there- 
fore, be of exactly the same description as 
those which the French are building, while, 
armed as they are to be with guns of the 
heaviest calibre, they will be found very 
formidable, and, we trust, owing to the ar- 
rangements which have been made, good 
sea-going vessels as well as_ batteries. 
These five ships being added to the seven 
which I have already mentioned will give 
us twelve as against fifteen French vessels. 
France has, in addition, a certain number 
of floating batteries; but so have we, so 
that we may set those vessels one against 
the other. I wish the House clearly to 
understand that, although I have stated 
the measures which are now at once pre- 
pared to undertake, we do not consider 
ourselves precluded, by the adoption of 
those measures, from taking any others 
which we may deem expedient with the 
view of constructing ships of iron of a 
larger and more formidable description. 
It is evident, however, from what has 
passed in this discussion, that it would be 
unwise to launch at once into ordering a 
great number of iron ships of a new de- 
scription until the Government has arrived 
at a clear and definite understanding as to 
what is the best manner and the best form 
for their construction. The building of 
such vessels would, of course, involve a 
large expenditure, and although that ex- 
penditure would be far from being thrown 
away in providing for the security of the 
country, yet it is expedient to ascertain 
beforehand, as far as possible, how the 
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money may be laid out in the best way|uity of calmly considering this matter, 
to accomplish the object which we all have | without rushing headlong into the expen- 
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in view. Ships of this deseription must 
be built by contract, and before the Go- | 
vernment undertake to give a large order 
for them they think it prudent to place 
themselves, by communications and experi- 
ments, in a better condition to know what 
are the best and most useful ships of the 
kind. The steps which we have taken 
will put us in possession of five iron-clad | 
vessels of the best sort, armed with the 
heaviest guns; and my opinion is that! 
those five will be ready sooner than any 
five of those which the French Government 
is beginning to lay down. We have the 
materials already provided, which it is to 
be supposed they have not, and we shall, | 
feel confident, find ourselves on a par with 
the preparations they have made. 

Sim MORTON PETO said, he was sure 
that no Member of the House would refuse 
to sustain the honour and to promote the 
security of the Government. But under- 
lying all these discussions there was one 
fatal feeling—a want of confidence in the 
administrative power of the Admiralty. 
They could not commence these opera- 
tions without great preparation. With all 
deference to the hon. Member opposite 
(Sir Frederic Smith), he was surprised to 
find that Chatham Yard had been selected 
for the building of the first iron ship. The 
Government were compelled to come to the 
House for smithies, and a Vote of £180,000 
had to be taken for iron and appliances for 
that purpose, and a staff must be or- 
ganized as wooden ships only had been con. 
structed there. Why was not Keyham se- 
lected? It was said that the docks at! 
Keyham were not large enough. If so, | 
they ought to be enlarged, if Keyham 
was to retain its position as the great | 
steam - building factory of the kingdom. 
With respect to the construction of these 
other five vessels to be clothed with iron, | 
he should like to know in what yards the} 
Sceretary of the Admiralty meant to build | 


|experience of commercial life. 


| by his sons after him. 


diture. Ile deprecated the discussions 
which so often took place in reference to 
France, for he knew the feeling they ex. 
cited in France, and he must say that the 


' present French Government were doing no- 


thing but what this country ought to have 
been doing long since. In 1858 they pro- 


'fited by the experiment that was made, and 


with great practical skill went on produc- 
ing an iron navy instead of a wooden one. 
This country had enough wooden vessels 


;to mect all the world, although those to 


whom she was likely to be opposed were 
bnilding nothing but iron ships. They 
were desirous of strengthening the Govern- 


‘ment by adopting the most practical mode 


of obtaining the end they had in view. 


| The noble Lord had kad a great experience 


in official life, but he had not had much 
He (Sir 
Morton Peto) remembered the instance of 
& man connected with one of the staple 
manufactures of the country, who made a 
large fortune, and left it to be maintained 
Relying upon the 
reputation of his name, the business was 
continued, but the sons failed from want 
of practical superintendence and skill, allow- 
ing others to supersede them by improve- 
ments in fresh applications of machinery, 
while they relied on the machinery by 
which their father had achieved his success. 
That was just the position the Govern- 
ment were in at present. They went on 
perpetuating their expenditure in the old 
direction, because they were not subject to 
any commercial check, or influenced by 
anything like a commercial feeling; but 
now, for the first time, there was a ruler 
in an adjoining country who took a dif- 
ferent course. Nothing in France was 
spent that could be saved, for every shil- 
ling was there applied with the best scien- 
tific skill to obtain the required result, and 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 was made to 
go further than £12,000,000 in this coun- 


them, because it was desirable to avoid! try. They must, therefore, take care that 
ereating large establishments in connec-/| this nation did not go to decay in conse- 
tion with these matters. What was really | quence of the want of sufficient energy to 
wanted was that the money granted should | remodel the establishments, and place them 
be applicd in the best way. At present!in that state of efficiency which circum- 
these vessels could not be built in the | stances demanded. 

Royal dockyards without an enormous in-| Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
crease of establishment; and it was, there- | that no doubt there had bcen an enor- 
fore, the duty of the Committee to consider | mous change in the construction of the 
whether the better course to pursue was to/| navy of the whole world. They had spent 
build them by contract or in Her Majesty’s la large sum on wooden ships, and now they 
yards. Let the House have the opportu-| found that they were compelled to build 


Viscount Palmerston 


| 
| 
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ships in some way connected with iron. 
The real question, then, was, how they 
could best build those iron ships — whe- 
ther in Government dockyards or by pri- 
vate contract. He had no doubt that in 
this ease, as in many others, the truth lay 
in the middle; and that while the private 
establishments in the country might well 
be called in to aid, yet the Government of 
the country should have the means of ex- 
ercising a certain control. But he wanted 
to know whether the Government were pre- 
pared to state to the nation the cost of the 
Achilles? Unless a good system of ac- 
counts were established, which would ex- 
plain the entire cost of every one of these 
ships, he should hesitate before placing in 
the hands of the Government these millions 
of money. He was quite content that the 
Government should build a first-rate iron 
ship at Chatham ; but upon the condition 
that they should be bound to explain to 
the House what they did with the money 
voted for it. At present the accounts 
were so kept that the cost of a ship built 
in the dockyards could not be got at. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton 


Peto) was mistaken in supposing that these | 


five new iron ships would cause an increase 
in the dockyard establishments. The 
wooden frames would be constructed by 
the ordinary artificers, The only extra 
sum required would be for the iron plates, 
which would be bought by contract. In 
answer to the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Willoughby) he had to say that the Ad- 
miralty had directed stringent measures to 
be taken for ascertaining every element of 
cost in constructing the Achilles, with a 
view to a future comparison with vessels 
built by private contract. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
would remind the Government that unless 
they constructed those ships on proper 
principles they would be worse than useless 
and it behoved them, while those ships 
were being constructed, to have a com- 
mittee of scientific men to consider such 
questions as to the form and rigging of 
the new vessels. The inquiry might be 
carried on simultaneously with the building 
of those ships. The country had ample 
resources, and if they gave the French six 
months’ start they could easily overtake 
them. He was convinced that if such a 
report was made it would enable them not 
only to avoid in future all reerimination, 
but would form a groundwork for the re- 
construction of the whole navy. 
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Mr. BENTINCK said, that he had 


taken particular care to be present at the 
Admiralty Committee when his noble 
Friend was examining the witnesses in the 
hope that he would clicit some information; 
but he had so signally failed in doing so 
that he (Mr. Bentinck) felt himself bound 
to express the opinion that the labours of 
that Committee would end in nothing. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, it appeared to him 
from the statements which had been made, 
that a very alarming state of things was 
going on, for it was said that in France 
| those formidable ships were springing up 
like mushrooms, and that in no country in 
|the world could they build ships so fast 
las in France. Now, he had no hesitation 
in saying that in an emergency we could 
turn out six ships for every ship built by 
France in the same time; but where 
was this expeniliture to end? If they 
were to build 100 ships, and France were 
to build 100, their relative position would 
not be altered. No doubt when the French 
heard of the debates in that House on 
Friday and that night, they would build 
ten iron ships more, and then the noble 
Lord would come down and ask for the 
means to build fifteen. He always main- 
tained that they should be the first mara- 
time power of the world. But he believed 
the necessity of that expenditure might be 
avoided by coming to an understanding 
with Franee. After the explanation of the 
noble Lord he would not divide the Com- 
mittee on the whole Vote, but he should 
move that it be reduced by £200,000, 
which comprised £140,000 for two troop 
ships, and £60,000 for machinery. They 
had six troop ships at present. Four of 
them had been in China for the last three 
years, and two remained at home. He be- 
lieved that six troop ships were ample, and 
he did not think they ought to spend more 
money for that purpose. They could hire 
ships for the purpose of conveying troops 
cheaper than they could build them, and 
that was the opinion of Sir Alexander 
Milne, who was a competent authority on 
such a subject. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
hoped the Committee would not agree to 
this Amendment. No doubt the ships which 
were hired for the conveyance of troops 
were sometimes cheaper, but the question 
was not whether contract-ships were not 
cheaper in the long run than Government 
transports. The Government had to find 
a large amount of tonnage for the convey- 
ance of troops suddenly at all times, par- 
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ticularly between the Mediterranean and 
the home ports ; and if they were without 
transports of their own they would have 
no control whatever over the freight. 
What they asked was simply that the 
Committee should keep up the transport 
establishment to what it was until recently. 
Two had been lately jost, and the Hima- 
laya and the Adventure, as well as another 
ship, required very extensive repairs. He 
might add, that if the Governments had no | 
transports at all they would have no check | 
at all on the price of the freight. It was 
always necessary to fit up troop ships with 
expensive fittings, and to employ merchant 
ships for short voyages would positively | 
cost a larger sum than the Government | 
troop ships. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the | 
Government did quite right in keeping a 
considerable number of transports in their 
own hands ; but after what they had heard 
that night about the exertions necessary 
to get iron-plated ships, and of the chance 
that wooden vessels would be useless for | 
war puposes, he was of opinion that they | 
might take some of the frigates now lying | 
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Lord ought not to have asked for any Vote 
of this kind until the Committee had re- 
ported on the subject. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the new frigates were an eminently useful 
class of vessels, which it would be a waste 
to turn into transports ; and the old frigates 
were all sailing vessels. 

Mr. HENLEY said, there were plenty 
of steam-vessels in reserve, unfit for fight- 
ing purposes, which it would be as well to 
wear out in that way, while they were 
building the iron-eased ships. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That the item of £60,000, for the purchase 
of Steam Machinery for two ‘Troop Ships, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 68; 
Noes 85: Majority 17. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £469,835, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the Charge of 
New Works, Improvements, and Repairs in the 
Naval Establishments, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1862.” 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, the Vote con- 


Estimates. 





in ordinary and employ them in conveying | tained items relating to Chatham which 
troops, applying that £200,000 towards | ought to be matter of further inquiry. He 
providing another iron-plated ship. | thought the whole matter ought to be sub- 
Apmirnat DUNCOMBE said, he must | mitted to a Committee. 
complain that the hon. Gentleman oppo-;| Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
site should have alluded to the evidence | he would move that the Committe report 
given before the Admiralty Committee | Progress. 
while it was still sitting. It would have} Lorn CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
been better to have waited to see the effect | hoped the hon. Baronet would allow him 
of the whole of it before he expressed an | first to state the object of the Vote. At 
opinion. Economy was, doubtless, a very | present Great Britain had only 528 acres 
good thing, but it was not the first con-| of dockyard accommodation, and 37 acres 
sideration when the safety, interests, or | of basin accommodation, against 678 acres 
honour of the country was concerned ; and | of dockyard and 188 acres of basin ac- 
he certainly did not think that there was | commodation possessed by France. If the 
any economy in employing our men of war | House of Commons decided to enlarge the 
in conveying troops to stations only a short | dockyard and basin accommodation to the 
distance off. They ought always to have | extent required by the wants of our fleets, 
eight or ten troop ships in the hands of the | it was considered by competent authorities 
Government. | that no better site could be found than that 
Mr. J. C. EWART said, he would sup-| selected at Chatham. He would not fora 
port the Amendment, because he believed, | moment conceal from the Committee that 
in the present state of the mercantile ma-| if they agreed to the Vote they would agree 
rine, the Government could never be at a| to the commencement of a great work, in- 
loss for trasport ships. | volving an expenditure of £902,000. The 
Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, that no | Government would offer no objection to the 
doubt they could always get plenty of| appointment of a Committee to inquire 
merchant ships to convey troops on long | into the merits of the scheme. 
voyages at a cheaper rate than the Govern-| Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he hoped 
ment could, but taking the long and short | that all the plans would be laid before the 
voyages together, they did nothing of the | Committee. 
kind. Sm JOHN PAKINGTON observed, 
Mr. CAIRD said, he thought the noble| that the question was especially a ques- 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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tion for the Executive Government to de- 
cide. 
Mr. WHITBREAD said, the Committee 
which sat in 1848 complained that the 
Keyham works had been commenced with- 
out the House of Commons having an op- 
portunity of expressing any opinion upon 
them. 

Lorp LOVAINE said he, for one, ob- 


jected to the appointment of a Committee. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he) 


should not resist the Motion to report 
Progress. 

Motion made, and Question,—“ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,” —put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported this day. 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1861. 


Mixutés.] Pustic Brits,—2* Consolidated Fund 
(£10,000,000). 
3* Marriage Law Amendment. 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT—THE REV. 
MR, DALY.—EXPLANATION, 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE : 
My Lords, I trust your Lordships will 
permit me to trouble the House for a short 
time while I make a statement on a per- 
sonal matter, in reference to what passed 
in the House last night. I have been 
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|on that occasion see his Lordship; but he 
| left his memorial. Not having seen Mr. 
| Daly subsequently, I supposed that that 
was the interview which has been so fre- 
quently referred to. In that I was in 
error. The interview took place on the 
Friday before the discussion in the Bud- 
get, and at that time I was in Ireland. I 
the more naturally fell into the mistake, 
because it so happened that the two Gen- 
tlemen, Members of the House of Com- 
mons, whom I am in the habit of consult- 
|ing on Irish affairs, and especially on the 
affairs of the county with which I am con- 
nected, are my two relations, one Member 
| for the town and the other for the county 
of Galway, and neither of those Gentle- 
|men had any communication of any kind 
| whatever from Mr. Daly previously to the 
interview with Lord Palmerston. One ar- 
|rived in England on Friday morning, the 
| other on Friday night; and I mention this 
to show how very improbable is the whole 
story that Mr. Daly was, or represented 
himself to be authorized by any Members 
'of Parliament to speak in their names to 
|the Prime Minister. Mr. Daly came to 
| me this morning principally for the pur- 
| pose of saying that he was mest anxious 
‘to have the opportunity which my _no- 
/ble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
| Brougham) wished he should have of ap- 
pearing at the bar of either or both Houses 
of Parliament, to state exactly what did 
| take place, and to clear himself from the 
| imputation which had been made against 
‘him. I thought it right, wishing to be 
very particular in the matter, to take 
down in writing what Mr. Daly stated 
was the purport of the interview with 
Lord Palmerston; and, instead of speak~- 
‘ing from my own recollection, with your 


| 


favoured this morning with a visit from | Lordships’ permission I will read the me- 
the rey. gentleman whose name was men- | morandum which I made. Mr. Daly said 
tioned in the discussion of last night—I |—‘‘ He appears to have been misunder- 
mean the Rev. Mr. Daly; and I wish to/| stood and that he certainly has been en- 
explain that, with reference to that rev. | tirely misrepresented if Lord John Rus- 


gentleman I had fallen into a mistake 
which I wish for an opportunity of cor- 
recting. I stated last night that Mr. Daly 
called on me before he had the interview 
with Lord Palmerston. I was in error. 
He called on me on Monday, having seen 
Lord Palmerston on the previous Friday ; 
and he had a memorial in his hand from 
Galway, which he said he wished to pre- 
sent to Lord Palmerston, and he wished me 
to accompany him to present it. I declin- 
ed to do so: and Mr. Daly proceeded to 
call on Lord Palmerston; but he did not 


sell at any time stated” 
| Eart GRANVILLE: I rise for the pur- 
| pose of putting it to the discretion of the 
|noble Marquess whether he is quite in 
‘order in entering into these details. It 
was quite competent to the noble Marquess 
to explain any error into which he had 
himself fallen in referring to his interview 
with Mr. Daly; but it seems to me that 
there would be great inconvenience in in- 
troducing on this occasion matter respect- 
ing the interview between Mr. Daly and 
Lord Palmerston, and concerning the con- 
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duct of the Irish Members; seeing that in 
this House, where the question would be 
raised, neither Lord Palmerston nor the 
Trish Members could be present. I merely 
throw this out for the consideration of the 
noble Marquess. 

Tne Marovess or CLANRICARDE: 
No doubt. But I have not said one word 
which was out of order or which referred 
either to this or to the other House of 
Parliament. It was Lord John Russell 
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who named the Prime Minister; it was | 


Lord John Russell who said that a per- 
son had waited on Viscount Palmerston, 
‘€seeming to be authorised.”” I do not 
know why Lord John Russell said this. 
suppose he had some grounds which satis- 
fied himself, though I do not think he could 
have had any. He said he “seemed to have 
been authorized” to make certain state- 


ments affecting the honour of certain Gen- | 
It is incidental to those Gentle- | 


tlemen. 
men that they are Members of Parliament. 
It was my noble and learned Friend oppo- 
site (Lord Brougham) who mentioned the 
matter in this House as one deserving of 
full investigation, and who expressed a 
wish that Mr. Daly should be afforded 
the opportunity of appearing at the Bar 
—I think of either House of Parliament 
—and being asked whether any person, 
Member of Parliament or otherwise, had 
authorised him to hold out any threat or 
to offer any corrupt promise to the Prime 
Minister. Such suggestion having been 
made by my noble and learned Friend, I 
am in the recollection of the House whe- 
ther it is not usual for a person so men- 
tioned in this House to have a fair oppor- 
tunity given him for making a statement? 
Mr. Daly says— 

“That he appears to have been quite misunder- 
stood; and that he was entirely misrepresented 
by Lord John Russell if Lord John stated that 
he (Mr. Daly) had told or intimated to Viscount 
Palmerston that he was authorized to speak on 
behalf of any M.P.’s, or of any individuals what- 
ever. That, in fact, the question of a deputation 
arose out of his having said that he had no such 
special authority, but was confident that he was 
stating truly the general sentiment of all classes 
in Ireland. Mr. Daly denies that he offered, or 
attempted any sort of bargain, traffic, or negotia- 
tion whatever. That what he said was, that the 
strongest possible and most universal feeling on 
the subject existed all over Ireland, and that he 
believed and he trusted that the Irish representa- 
tives shared in and would act in accordance with 
this feeling, and would prefer the plain interests 
of their conntry to all other considerations what- 
ever [a laugh]; that in saying this he did not refer 
or allude to any individuals, or party, or to any 
section of a party. He says that the phrase of 
‘taking action’ arose out of a question asked by 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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| Viscount Palmerston, and did not refer or apply 
to any special vote whatever, but to the attitude 
which he expected and hoped that the Irish people 
and their representatives would assume and per- 
| manently maintain [a laugh] towards the Ministry, 
| according as Ireland was dealt with. [Laughter.] 
| ‘That he made no improper, corrupt, or unconstitu- 
| tional threat or offer; that he said, and says, that 
| he believes and hopes that the feelings of Ireland 
towards the Government will be mainly influenced 
by the justice shown to or withheld from her in 
this matter, which is the most pressing and import- 
ant that can affect her progress and prosperity,” 
(Laughter.] 
Now, my noble Friends may laugh; but 
do they hold the interests and prosperity 
of the country as light matters? I want 
to know on what grounds but those of 
attending to those interests and that pro- 
gress can any Government claim the confi- 
| dence of the people of Ireland? I said so 
much as that last night myself, and the 
noble Lord who followed me did not show 
—I defy him to show—that such is not 
the proper and constitutional language of 
|afree people. It is what the elector says 
| to his representative and the Parliament to 
the Ministers of the Crown. The elector 
says, “‘I will not support men who act 
contrary to the interests of the country; 
I withhold my confidence from such men, 
an4@ I shall give it to those who will give 
me justice and attention.” If such lan- 
guage is to be called a threat, I should 
like to know what are the speeches of 
Ministers themselves when appealing to 
their constituents on the hustings, when 
such feelings are always exhibited as this 
gentleman very properly attributes to the 
| people of Ireland ? 
Lorv BROUGHAM: I am sure your 
| Lordships will believe that nothing could 
be farther from my wish, or thought, or 
imagination, in any way than to have 
Father Daly at the Bar of this House on 
|any occasion whatever. Your Lordships 
| will also do me the justice to recollect that 
| I was not the person who first introduced 
{the subject of the interview of Father 
| Daly with Lord Palmerston, for it was re- 
| ferred to first by the noble Lord the Presi- 
| dent of the Council, and afterwards by the 
| noble Marquess himself, who dwelt repeat- 
|edly on it. It was in consequence of the 
| allusion by those noble Lords, as well as 
its connection with the subject matter of 
| the discussion, that I ventured to make 
| the remark which has been attributed to 
me. There can be no doubt whatever that 
| the statement of Lord Palmerston was that 
| an offer had been made—not actually made, 
but given notice of being about to be made 
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—of an interview with his Lordship, on 
the part of the Government, by certain 
Irish Members | “Oh, no!’ }—by certain 
Irish Members who took an interest in the 
Galway contract, and who desired to sce 
his Lordship on the subject matter of the 
Galway contract: and when Lord Pal- 
merston answered, ‘‘ I have no objection 
to see them, but it must be after Monday ” 
—‘ Qh, no,” it was said, * then it will be 
too late, for they must take action on Mor- 
day night on a subject entirely different 
from the Galway contract—namely, on the 
paper duties.” Their ‘“ taking action” 
on Monday night depended on what passed 
on Saturday, the day on which the inter- 
view was requested. It now turns out 
that “taking action on Monday night” 


meant ‘‘ assuming a permanent attitude,” | 


and not taking action on that particular 
question which was coming on upon the 
Monday night—namely, the paper duties. 
Well, there is nothing one cannot believe. 
One has lived too long to suppose anything 
incredible; and, therefore, I am bound to 
suppose that was the meaning of the re- 
verend Father, who, I understand, is a 
highly respectable man, though very zealous 
on this subject—as, indeed, I believe is all 
Ireland—and, therefore, quite incapable of 
making a misrepresentation. The exami- 
nation of this gentleman by this House, 
to which reference has been made, is out 
of the question; but it is possible in the 
other House if, as I should hope, Irish 
Members should desire to take a course by 
which the whole matter might be cleared 
up, and themselves cleared from a sus- 
picion which at present, more or less, 
hangs over them. Here, this would not 
be in point; there, it would be perfectly. 

Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
Perhaps my noble and learned Friend will 
state where he got the statement said to 
have been made by Lord Palmerston, that 
Irish Members requested an interview? 
I do not remember that Lord Palmerston 
has made such a statement. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: I did not under- 
stand Lord Palmerston to have said that 
any Irish Member asked for an interview. 
What I understood Lord Palmerston to 
have said was that Father Daly asked him 
to give an interview to Irish Members on 
Saturday, because after Monday it would 
be too late, as they must take action on 
Monday night. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past ‘Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1861. 


Mixutzs.] Pustic Brtts.—1° East India Loan ; 
Sheriffs Courts (Scotland) (No. 2). 


COLLEGIATE AND ENDOWED PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would beg 
to ask the Scerctary of State for the Ilome 
Department, Whether the Government is 
prepared to advise Her Majesty to issue 
Her Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Colleges of Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, as well as of Harrow, Rugby, 
Charter House, Christ’s [ospital, and all 
endowed, collegiate, cathedral, and pre- 
bendal Schools in Great Britain and Ire- 
land in which the Greck and Latin lan- 
guages are taught, with a view to ascertain 
whether the great resources of these insti- 
tutions may not be rendered more service- 
able to education and learning ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he stated 
on a former occasion that the Government 
were prepared to accede to the principle of 
an inquiry into the collegiate and public 
schools. The doubt which they had was 
as to whether an inquiry by a Royal Com- 
mission would be sufficiently effective for 
obtaining the desired information. Since 
his hon. Friend asked the previous question, 
he (Sir George Lewis) had communicated 
with the authorities and the principal public 
schools, and he found that they would ge- 
nerally be disposed to give information to 
a Royal Commission ; and, therefore, that 
there would be no necessity for doing what 
the Government would not willingly resort 
to unless there should be a necessity— 
namely, of asking Parliament to pass a 
Bil! giving compulsory powers to the Com- 
missioners for that purpose. He ought to 
mention that there was one school, the ease 
of which must be regarded as under the 
consideration of the Government, and upon 
which they had not yet been able to arrive 
at any conclusion—he meant the Winches- 
ter School. The doubt with regard to that 
school arose from the fact that it had been 
made the subject of detailed legislation 
by the Oxford University Commissioncrs, 
whose powers extended to the College of 
Winchester, and, therefore, as the affairs 
of that school had been lately the subject 
of investigation and of regulation by com- 
petent authorities it might not be neces- 
sary to include it in the inquiry. 


T 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he wished to 
know how far the right hon. Gentleman 
would desire that the inquiry by the 
Commissioners should extend — whether 
he would include the principal endowed 
schools ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that he 
understood the answer formerly given was 
that this Commission should inquire into } 
all endowed public schools in which the | 
Greek and Latin languages were taught. | 
With respect to the cathedral and pre- 
bendal schools he did not wish to give any 
positive answer. 


Maynooth 





| 


VOLUNTEER EXCURSIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Cotonet FRENCH said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, If | 
any application was made to allow the! 
London Irish (28th Middlesex) Rifle Vo- | 
lunteer Corps to visit Dublin during this | 
year, and refused; and, if so, to inquire | 
the grounds for such refusal ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that no ap- 
plication had been made in regard to this | 
particular corps, and, therefore, no such | 
refusal had been given, At the same| 
time, it was only right to state that the | 
Secretary of State for War was not dis- | 





posed to encourage excursion trips by Vo- 


lunteer corps. They put the members of | 
corps to expense which they did not like | 
to decline, though many of them were | 
much inconvenienced by it. There were | 
also other reasons which the House would | 
understand from the fact that an English | 
Volunteer corps lately, on an excursion | 
trip, had come into collision with a regi- | 
ment of militia, the consequences of which 
were not-at all gratifying to those who had 
the control of these matters. 


ECCLESIASTICAL RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, When the Re- 
turn, ordered on the 4th day of March 
last, relative to the Receipts by the Kecle- 
siastical Commissioners for England of 
Revenues derived from the Estates of the 
Dean and Chapter and Prebends of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, 
will be laid upon the Table ? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, tho Re- 
turns in question were yery intricate, but 
he was in hopes they would be ready be- 
fore the end of the Session. 


Sir George Lewis 
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DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN NOVA SCOTIA, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he has receive dany authentic in- 
formation regarding Gold discoveries in 
Nova Scotia ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the Government had received 
accounts of guld discoveries being made 
on a small seale at a place called Tangier 
Harbour, some forty miles from Halifax. 
The Governor reported that he doubted 
whether they ever would be valuable to 
individual miners ; but he thought them 
of considerable importance, and capable 
of being made valuable by the application 
of capital and machinery. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE.—COMMITTEE 
MOVED FOR, 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move 
the following Resolution :— 

“That this House will immediately resolve it- 
self into a Committee to consider the Acts for the 
Endowment of the College of Maynooth, with a 
view to the withdrawal of any Endowment out of 
the Consolidated Fund, due regard being had to 
vested rights and interests.” 

Ai the outset he must claim the indulgence 
of the House while endeavouring to oceupy 
a position which was extremely difficult and 
embarrassing for many reasons, and espe- 
cially because he succeeded an hon. Gen- 
tleman who had very frequently brought 
the question forward, and who carried with 
him great weight and influence from his 
ability and personal character. Without 
some explanation it would appear presump- 
tuous on his part to ask the attention of 
the House to a subject, which could be dis- 
cussed to much greater advantage by other 
Members; but he might state that he had 
been encouraged to undertake the task 
by having had presented to him a memo- 
rial, signed by 7,000 leading Protestants, 
who might be said to be the exponents of 
the Protestant principle of the country, 
He felt, under these circumstances, he 
might without diffidence claim to be heard 
by the House while he brought before it 
the grounds upon which the grant to May- 
nooth was regarded now, more than ever, 
with unmitigated, uncompromising opposi- 
tion by the Protestant feeling of the coun- 
try. Before he had undertaken to bring 
the subject forward he had inquired into 
the state of public feeling, and he could 
assure the House that the subject was not 
brought forward as a mere annual exercita- 
tion of the question, nor as a matter of 
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form, but with the conviction that it would 
be successful, and that the agitation would 
be actively carried on until the grant was 
repealed. He intended to call particular 
attention to those reasons for the with- 
drawal of the grant which had never ex- 
isted in the same force as they did at the 
present time. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) had been in 
the habit of reading extracts from various 
books which constituted, as was generally 
supposed, the elements of the education 
given at the College of Maynooth. Those 
extracts were undoubtedly essential in 
order to arrive at a full comprehension 
of the national wrong and injury — he 
might say, iniquity—involved in continu- 
ing the grant to the College; but he 
would not inflict upon the House an irk- 
some repetition of painful arguments. If 
he were to read the whole canon law of the 
Roman Catholie Church, and the books of 
Dens, Liguori, and others, they could not 
have any further effect than the simple 
enunciation of the principle which under- 
laid the whole system of Roman Catholic 
teaching—namely, that the end justified 
the means—the end being the promotion 
of the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the means, whatever should 
tend to that end. By that principle trea- 
son was directly encouraged, and not only 
was murder tolerated as also every other 
offence which men of all times had agreed 
to denounce, recommended and adopted as 
justifiable, when the end was to promote 
the interests of the Roman Catholic Chureh; 
but in proportion as a pupil of the College 
had an opportunity of committing those 
crimes, of violating the ordinary moral 
sense which governed the community at 
large, and thereby placing himself in an- 
tagonism to public opinion — he, in the 
same proportion, established a claim to 
respect among his fellow students, and had 
a prospect of those temporal and eternal 
rewards which the Roman Catholic Church 
held out to its followers. He was fully 
prepared to establish that position. Let 
them look back to history, and see whe- 
ther such teachings as those he had de- 
scribed as now carried on at Maynooth 
had not been in past ages carried out inv 
practice to the fullest extent in the degree 
in which the Roman Catholic power was 
predominant.. There they found proofs of 
a disregard of those moral laws which 
common sense had dictated, and which all 
mankind had agreed to look upon with re- 
spect and reverence. The modern history 
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of our own country also gave a practical 
exemplification of these doctrines of the 
Romish Church. In 1853 a Commission 
was appointed by the Crown forthe pur- 
pose of inquiring what doctrines were 
taught at Maynooth; and, after two or 
three years, they made a Report, in which 
they stated that they were unable satisfae- 
torily to discharge their duty, inasmuch as 
it appeared from the evidence of the pro- 
fessors that there were no text-books to 
which they could refer as the authorities 
by which the teaching in the college was 
guided. They were asked to believe that 
professors and students were left to form 
their own opinions, and, therefore, what- 
ever astounding doctrines might be found in 
the works of Roman Catholic writers the 
ready answer would be that that part, at all 
events, might not be recognized in the col- 
lege. Now, he put it as a distinct propo- 
sition to the House, whether any reasonable 
assembly ought to continue the grant to the 
College of Maynooth, which, in the words. 
of the Act of Parliament, was for the 
‘better education of Roman Catholics,” 
not ‘* Roman Catholic priests,’’ unless they 
had an opportunity of ascertaining clearly 
and beyond any doubt whatever, what was 
the course of teaching adopted? It was 
a palpable insult to the understanding of 
the Commissioners for the Professors to 
say that they had no text-books and no 
books of authority, and that fact of itself 
was a sufficient ground for withdrawing 
the grant. But while he did not press 
these details on the House at that moment, 
he reserved to himself the right at a fitting 
opportunity of investigating the course of 
teaching at the fullest length and in the 
completest manner. There were certain 
departments of that teaching which not 
even the Commissioners could give to the 
public, so revolting were they to the sense 
of decency and morality. He might say 
for himself, having investigated the sub- 
ject, that no one could read so much on 
the subject as he had without feeling it to 
be his bounden duty to his country to en- 
deavour to ensure for it a Parliamentary 
investigation, in its fullest details, if that 
should be found to be necessary. He 
should not, however, enter into those de- 
tails on that occasion, because he believed 
that, whatever might be stated on that 
part of the subject in support of his Mo- 
tion, there were independently of that 
abundant reasons of a political and publie 
nature, such as more generally came within 
the view and consideration of the House, 
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which would afford sufficiently to make 
out the case he was contending for. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Southampton (Mr. Digby Seymour) 
had given notice of an Amendment to his 
Motion, to the effect that the House should 
take into consideration all grants of a reli- 
gious nature to all religious bodies whatso- 
ever. Now, he (Mr. Whalley) felt himself 
at liberty to anticipate to some extent the 
discussion of that Amendment, because it 
appeared to assume that that question of 
Maynooth was a mere religious question, 
that all religious grants were pretty much 
on the same footing, and that if the May- 
nooth Grant should be withdrawn all others 
ought to be withdrawn also. In the first 
place he would observe that he might 
simplify the point which his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South- 
ampton proposed to establish, by referring 
to the sentiments expressed by the lon. 
and learned Gentleman in reference to 
that very question on a former occasion. 
The grant in its actual application was un- 
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ral in command of that fortress endowing 
a school by its side for educating boys 
to undermine that fortress, he should pro- 
nounce that General a fool, a madman, or 
a traitor. Ile entirely concurred in the 
sentiments of his hon. and learned Friend. 
It would be for his hon. and learned 
Friend to explain to this [louse what con- 
nection there was between the Maynooth 
Grant and grants to other religious bodies. 
He knew of no other grant that was at all 
in a similar position exeept the Regium 
Donum; and if some Gentlemen thought 
that this Regium Donum should be repeal- 
ed or even that the Established Church in 
Ireland was too amply endowed, he would 
ask all those who thought so on what 
rational grounds they could deem it a re- 
medy for that to endow this college or 
could withhold their consent from the Mo- 
tion he was now making? So long as this 
grant remained no other could be repealed, 
withheld, or diminished. 

He had promised to bring the question 
forward free from all the embittered feel- 
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doubtedly applied to purposes of religion, 
but that was not the intention of the May- | 
nooth Aet—the object of that Act was to | 
provide for the better education of Roman | 
Catholics, and it did not say a word about | 


religion in any other sense. Nothing could | 
be more conclusive as to that, in fact, | 


than the speech of the hon. and learned | 


Gentleman he had referred to. The hon. | 
and learned Gentleman on a former occa- | 
sion had very fully expressed his opinion | 
on this subject, and I cannot better ex: | 
press my own views than by quoting the! 
words of the hon. Gentleman. He then | 
said— 
} 
“The State, either wisely or unwisely, and I | 
confess I am of the former opinion, has deter- | 
mined that thert shall be an Established Church. | 
Of course there can be but one, and that one | 
maintained at the national expense. The State | 
has further determined that the Established 
Church must be Protestant. Now, a Roman 
Catholic college, founded in perpetuity for purely 
Roman Catholic purposes, is inconsistent with the 
security of that Protestant Establishment, as a 
conscientious member of which I maintain that 
such a college should not receive encouragement 
or bounty.” 


He said also that there should not be a 
Roman Catholic College for the education 
of Roman Catholic priests, for it would be 
their steady purpose to direct their strongest 
energies to the overthrow of those princi- 
ples which the State had accepted for a 
national religion. And then he went on 
to state that if a fortress were erected at 
& great public cost, and he saw the Genc- 
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ings with which it was commonly as- 
sociated, and he should strive to his ut- 
most to observe that promise whilst ask- 
ing the House to consider the position 
of the Maynooth question in reference to 
our foreign relations, and also in reference 
to the progress of Romanism at home. 
Sir Robert Kane, the President of the 
Queen’s College at Cork, remarked that 
Maynooth was the only place in the world, 
not excepting Rome itself, where the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic religion could 
be inculeated with perfect immunity from 
the supervision of the State. There, and 


| ouly there, were Ultramontane doctrines 


freely taught, with what success might be 
judged from the fact of the extension of 
the college privileges, and of the college 
turning out 500 or 600 students annually. 
Maynooth supplied priests, not for Ireland 
alone, but for England and the Continent 
of Europe. Maynooth was the citadel of 
Popery, in fact, to which it had been at 
length driven by the awakened common 
sense of the nations of Europe. In 1795, 
when the college was first established, 
there were circumstances to justify its 
establishment to a limited extent. There 
was not a spot in Europe where the 
doctrines of Rome could at that time be 
taught; and the object was to resist even 
by Romanism the doctrines of Atheism 
and anarchy then predominant on the Con- 
tinent; in then offering an asylum to it at 
Maynooth, we had to choose between that 
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and atheism, anarchy, and the other horrors 
of the French Revolution. But the grant 
was limited simply to the establishment of 
a college—for it was not ventured to pro- 
pose a grant of money. But why should 
England now be the only place where such 
license was allowed? Since the period to 
which he referred, reason had asserted its 
sway on the Continert, and England and 
the nations of Europe were quietly watch- 
ing the issue of the contest now being 
waged between the party of whom Gari- 
baldi was the leader, 2 Roman Catholic 
nominally, but yet a Protestant by right 
of judgment, and that of which the Pope 
was the head, his officers being these 
priests, and especially those of the Ultra- 
montane school, And where did he get 
those priests from? From England—from 
free, Protestant England. England be- 
eame thus the citadel of the Pope; Eng- 
land was his greatest support in this un- 
holy warfare against the civil and religious 
liberties of Italy. The material conse- 
quences of the sympathy thus manifested 
for him were seen in the formation of ‘* the 
Pope’s Brigade,’’ and the honours that 
were conferred upon it after its return. 
Thus was England disgraced in the eyes 
of Europe. He submitted, therefore, that 
having due regard to the position of Eng- 
Jand, as having been for centuries the 
great Protestant bulwark of Europe, to 
continue the grant under such cireum- 
stances was inconsistent with the honour 
and dignity of the country. And as re- 
garded the home question, what had the 
advocates of the grant to say in its de- 
fence? At the time of the foundation 0? 
the college, assurances, the most solemn, 
were given of obedience to the law, and 
that the donors should never have to re- 
gret their benevolence. Yet how had that 
promise been observed? The priests had 
received instructions to teach St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Augustine, and the canons, doc- 
trine, and discipline, of the Roman Catho- 
lic Chureh, the natural effect of which was 
treason to the Sovercign, and social and 
moral anarchy. Passing over the interval 
from 1795 there were two or three Acts 
passed which ought to have excited the gra- 
titude of tle Roman Catholics, one of them 
being the Catholic Emancipation Act. But 
instead of gratitude there was not to be 
found in the history of any people more 
outrageous ingratitude, more barefaced re- 
bellion and treason than had from that time 
been manifested in the College of Maynooth, 
and most especially so in connection with 
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those measures which had been taken with 
a wish to conciliate. Hewould now come, 
however, to a circumstance which seemed 
to imply a distinct repudiation of the grant 
by the Roman Catholics themselves. The 
grant as it existed now was given in 1845, 
In 1851 the canon law was introduced 
into this country by a bull addressed to 
Cardinal Wiseman. The whole system of 
Rome was introduced on this authority, in 
the same plenitude as it existed in other 
countries of Europe. The House would 
remember the extent to which that ag- 
gression roused public opinion in this 
country, aud the attempts that the House 
made to repel that aggression, and the 
result showing the impotence of those at- 
tempts against the power of Romanism, 
which entirely defeated all the attempts 
of Parliament and the country to resist it, 
was also present to the mind of everyone. 
In 1852, the Earl of Derby, who proposed 
the grant in the House of Lords in 1845, 
stated that although he was not then pre- 
pared to withdraw the grant, yet could not 
but express his regret that the grant could 
not be any longer justified, and that the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic priests had 
entircly deprived him of the means of justi- 
fying the grant. Lord Derby then explained 
at length all the circumstances. He would 
now call the attention of the [louse to the 
reply, given apparently by way of chal- 
lenge, by a society established by Dr. Paul 
Cullen, and called the Catholic Defence 
Association, of which Mr. Henry Wilber- 
force was the secretary. Mr. Henry Wil- 
berforce replied to the statement of Lord 
Derby in the following terms :— 

“It is quite true that you made this grant in 
the expectation that the people of Ireland would 
be conciliated, that they would become loyal sub- 
jects, and would recognize some degree of obliga- 
tion to the Queen and the Parliament of England 
in respect of this grant.” 

And then he went on to say— 

“It was not likely that any Minister could sup- 
pose that the people of Ireland were going to sell 
their liberty of action and right of independence 
for a grant of £30,000 a year,” 

And further— ; 

“ Lord Derby expected that the Catholic eiergy 
would have obeyed the law, and they haye openly 
refused obedience to the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 
And who are they who have disobeyed the law ? 
The archbishops and bishops of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy of Ircland ; they have treated it as they 
were in duty bound—namely, as if it did not 
exist.”’ 

The Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops who were the visitors of this col- 
lege deliberately declared, and fulfilled that 
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declaration on all occasions by their acts, 
that they would continue openly to defy 
the law, and to set at nought the conditions 
on which the grant was made. These 
Roman Catholic prelates declared, there- 
fore, in the most flagrant and express 
manner, by words and by acts, that they 
would set at defiance the supreme autho- 
rity of the law of the country. Unfortu- 
nately the canon law, so long as it did 
not come home to the feelings of the peo- 
ple, was not deemed worthy of their inves- 
tigation, and they found it difficult to un- 
derstand what it was; but whatever it was, 
whether it was for good or for evil, it had 
been established by the Bull of 1851. In 
effect, the Roman Catholics of the United 
Kingdom said to Parliament, ‘‘ Take back 
your grant if you like; nay, it is your 
duty to withdraw it, for we will not accept 
it on the conditions which the Earl of 
Derby, who moved it in the House of 
Lords, expressly declared to have accom- 
panied it. 

The danger and the mischief was greatly 
increased only last Session ; an Act had 
been passed to raise money for the purpose 
of repairing the college upon the security 
of this grant. The trustees of the college 
are the Bishops and Archbishops of the 
Roman Church in Ireland, and all of them 
by their words and acts, openly defy the 
law of the land. That was the fruition of 
the system pursued at Maynooth; but, 
unhappily, its full effects did not come 
home to the business and bosoms of the 
people to the full extent it should do, 
because it was impossible for them to 
know what the canon law of Rome is; but 
whatever it might be—whether it was ma- 
terial or immaterial that we should know 
what that canon law was—one thing was 
certain, and that was, the Archbishops and 
Bishops, the trustees of this college, openly 
and constantly defy, and that too with im- 
punity, the statute law of the land. On 
these grounds he contended that the House 
was bound to withdraw the grant. With 
regard to our foreign relations, he thought 
he had established his case; he would say 
that, however expedient it might formerly 
have been in the estimation of the then Go- 
vernment or the House to have made such 
@ grant, there was no reason why it should 
be continued, when it was known that it 
taught doctrines which these Europeans 
nations have repudiated. With regard to 
the home interests affected, we were call- 
ed upon to pay £26,000 a year for impart- 
ing an education of the nature of which 
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we were kept in ignorance. The authori- 
ties of the college refuse to acknowledge 
its text-books or submit its teaehing to 
any practical supervision or inspection, 
In so doing, he contended that they had 
violated not only the spirit but the let- 
ter of the understanding, and agreement 
on which the grant had been made, and 
thereby rendered it inexpedient, to put it 
on the lowest ground, that it should be 
continued. The terms of the grant—the 
terms on which it had been paid from 1845 
up to the present time —were that the 
money was to be applied ‘‘ for the better 
education of persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion.”” It might have been 
right to make such a provision at that 
time, because there was then no provision 
in existence for educating ‘* persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion.”” Yet 
how stood the case now? Whiy, sinee that 
time the “‘ Queen’s Colleges”’ had been es- 
tablished in Ireland for the express and 
avowed purposes of affording to Roman 
Catholics as well as others such education; 
but the grant itself, instead of being ap- 
plied to this original purpose, was applied 
to the education of Roman Catholic priests 
alone, and, on behalf of the laity of that 
Chureh, he thought he might fairly insist 
that it should be discontinued. Looking 
at the practical results of the mission of 
these priests. The college was maintain- 
ed for the purpose of teaching the priests 
a system which, not many years ago, had 
produced a famine in Ireland. In their in- 
terest he asked the withdrawal of a grant 
which had been wrested from its purpose, 
which was uncalled for, under the new cir- 
cumstances which had arisen since it was 
first made, and the conditions of which 
were not fulfilled by those who received 
it. But there was another reason why the 
grant should be withdrawn. By the Con- 
stitution of this country the Roman Catho- 
lic religion was declared to be superstitious 
and idolatrous. How, therefore, could that 
House possibly justify or continue a grant 
the special object of which was the educa- 
tion of those whose special mission was 
the teaching of that religion. In 1845 the 
plea might have been urged that the Ro- 
man Catholics were very numerous in Ire- 
land and very poor; but how was it now ? 
The result of the aggression in 1851 had 
multiplied in every direction Roman Catho- 
lic cathedrals and chapels. The Roman 
Catholics were increasing in power and in- 
fluence, and they had seen within these 
few days the very threshold of that House 
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invaded by those who propagated the tenets 
and the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
with a view to influence in secular matters 
the deliberations of that House. He would 
ask the House if, under these circum- 
stances, he might not put in a word in fa- 
vour of respect to the religious scruples of 
the people of this country? It was ob- 
jected that the floor of that House was not 
the proper arena for the discussion of re- 
ligious questions or the claims of religious 
parties ; but it was not his fault that these 
questions were mooted there. It was the 
fault of the Act which granted money from 
the national purse for the promotion of pur- 
poses which religious and conscientious 
men could not approve of, and he said that 
these religious ecruples were entitled to 
consideration. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London had admitted in 1845 that, 
if there were any great and continued agi- 
tation arising out of the grant upon reli- 
gious grounds, that might be a reason for 
its discontinuance. Upon that ground he 
asked for the vote of the noble lord. He 
said that ever since that time there had 
been an agitation against this grant, and 
that that of itself was a reason for its with- 
drawal. That was one of the. principal 
reasons why he, occupying so humble a 
position in that House, had brought the 
subject forward. He had been asked to 
do so in an address presented to him by 
7,000 persons who had earnestly urged 
him to bring the question forward. That 
address was signed by persons of all classes 
and resident in every part of the kingdom, 
and petitions in favour of the withdrawal 
of the grant had been signed by 50,000 
persons. He asked the House to agree to 
his Motion on another strong ground. The 
people of this country annually subscribed 
voluntarily £200,000 a year for the dis- 
semination of the Bible ; and other societies, 
with somewhat of similar objects, sub- 
scribed annual amounts that would make 
the sum nearly a million a year contributed 
for the dissemination of the Bible and for 
other essentially Protestant purposes ; but, 
confining himself simply to the £200,000 
a year voluntarily subscribed for the dis- 
semination of the Protestant Bible, he 
would ask how was it possible that these 
persons could acquiesce in the annual pay- 
ment of £26,000 a year, from the national 
taxes, to persons who were totally opposed 
to the dissemination of the Bible? In 
Wales, the part of the country with which 
he was connected, there were a great num- 
ber of Dissenters. They neither asked for 
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nor received any grants ; they subscribed 
for the diffusion of Scriptural knowledge 
and the great religious truths in which they 
conscientiously believed; and on their be- 
half, and on the behalf of all Bible Chris- 
tians, he asked the Government on what 
public ground either arising out of our 
relations to foreign countries this grant 
should be continued, or why the conscience 
and convictions of hundreds and thousands 
of persons at home should be insulted by 
the continuance of a grant which they 
looked upon in the light of a national sin ? 
He would not, however, lay much stress on 
that argument then, that would hereafter 
arise and make itself heard throughout 
the country and in that House, but he 
did appeal to the statesmen on both sides 
of the House to do their duty on an im- 
portant question. He asked them either 
to show some great national cause or pur- 
pose to justify the continuance of a course 
which was so much opposed to the judg- 
ments and consciences of the most loyal 
and religious of Her Majesty’s subjects ? 
or, in the absence of any such reason, he 
did hope that they would respect the reli- 
gious scruples of the community at large, 
and withdraw this most obnoxious grant. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House will immediately resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider the Acts for the en- 
dowment of the College of Maynooth, with a view 
to the withdrawal of any endowment out of the 
Consolidated Fund, due regard being had to vest- 
ed rights and interests.” 

Sir WILLIAM VERNER rose to se- 
cond the Motion of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, He was happy to have 
an opportunity of joining in any measure 
calculated to put down an establishment in 
which doctrines were taught contrary to 
the Word of God, and detrimental to the 
best interests of mankind here and here- 
after. He would take advantage of the 
opportunity to return his thanks, and the 
thanks of the loyal body of Protestants in 
Ireland with whom he was identified, to 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Spooner), for the manner in which 
year after year he had come forward to en- 
deavour to put an end to the State sup- 
port of an institution which taught doc- 
trines so repugnant to all Protestants. 
He (Sir William Verner) was fully aware 
that the House of Commons had now no 
power to withhold the annual grant from 
Maynooth, as it was paid out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund; but that was no reason why 
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it should not agree to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Peterborough. It might 
be said that there had already been an 
inquiry into the Maynooth system. He 
(Sir William Verner) recollected that a 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the College of Maynooth, but it was a mere 
mockery. Several of the persons at the 
head of the establishment, and who joined 
in the mischievous course pursued in it, 
were placed upon the jury to try themselves. 
The consequence naturally was that they 
aequitted themselves, The doors of May- 
nooth were now closed, and they could 
know nothing of what was going forward 
within its walls, Their only mode of form- 
ing a correct judgment of what is taught 
within them was by watehing the conduct 
of those who have been educated in it after 
they have left it. [The hon. Baronet then 
read to the House a document which was 
understood to be a declaration made by 
every person admitted to the college, and 
to which he was bound by oath before he 
could be collated to any parish. This de- 
elaration sect forth the principle and doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Chureh, and 
was, the hon. Baronet said, a full exposi- 
tion of the principles and doctrine taught 
in the college.] He (Sir William Verner) 
would now ask how any Government pro- 
fessing to be Protestant can feel justified 
in calling upon the country, still Protestant, 
to contribute to the support of an establish- 
ment where such an oath is required to be 
taken, and where such doctrines are not 
only taught, but those who are instructed 
in them are by oath bound to circulate, in 
whatever part of the universe they may be 
sent? In order to make the House aware 
of the sentiments entertained by the priests, 
and the means they take to circulate and 
impress them upon the public, he would 
mention a circumstance which took place 
in that House, and at which he was pre- 
sent. There was in the House, at the time 
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to which he alluded, a Member of high | 
Ile was put for- | 


character and position. 
ward as the representative and mouthpiece 
of the Roman Catholic body, to speak their 
sentiments whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. A debate took place upon a 
subject connected with Romanism, upon 
which occasion this person spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Church of Rome had been accused by 
many Members of persecution. Ile was not pre- 
pared to deny the imputation. He admitted that 
on many occasions members of the Church had 
been guilty of acts of persecution ; but he might 
mention that cach of those acts was to be esti- 
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mated according to the temper and spirit of the 
time. Le might point to ithe Old Testament as 
containing much that might appear to authorize 
the persecution and extinction of unhallowed 
creeds.” 

He (Sir William Verner) would beg to ask, 
who is to define what are ‘ unhallowed 
ereeds ?”” The same Member thus con- 
tinued— 

“The hon. Member who had just sat down had 
| said that the Church of Rome was antagonistic to 
Protestantism. Le perfectly agreed with him; 
and as long as the world lasted it would continue 
so, until Protestantism was extinct.” 

This was language that could not be mis- 
taken. Mr, Plumptre, who was then in 
Parliament, thanked the noble Lord for the 
candour and fairness with which he ad- 
mitted that the contest between Popery 
and Protestantism must go on till Protes- 
tantism should become extinct. He would 
teil him that the Protestants of this coun- 
try were prepared to meet these words 
with corresponding language. He (Sir 
William Verner) had several more docu- 
ments which he intended to submit to the 
House but for the impatience expressed. 
Ife would conclude by making one obser- 
vation, which he would take the liberty of 
addressing to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. The noble Lord had 
been repeatedly appealed to, to ‘‘ do justice 
to Ireland.”” It was well understood what 
sort of justice that meant. In this call he 
fully joined; but what he wanted was equal 
justice for Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics. Did the noble Lord consider it 
justice to Protestants to appoint eight 
Popish Judges for Ireland? Would the 
noble Lord venture to say that it was not 
because they were Roman Catholics they 
were appointed? Could not the noble 
Lord find one Protestant member of the 
Irish bar sufficiently respectable or qualified 
to be placed upon the bench? And nowa 
ninth may be said to have been appointed, 
in the person of a Roman Caiholie Attorney 
General. This right hon. Gentleman was 
sent down by the Government to the as- 
sizes at Armagh, with a strong force at his 
back, to hang a Protestant of whose inno- 
cence there cxisted no doubt. Te (Sir 
William Verner) could not say that the 
Attorney General knew that he was inno- 
| cent—that might be to commit himself— 
| but this he could say, that from his pro- 
fessional experience the Attorney General 
| must have known that had he not withheld 
| the evidence of two witnesses, and sup- 
| pressed the declaration of a dying man, he 
must have been acquitted ; notwithstand- 
ing which, a jury exelusiyely Protestant— 
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four of them masters of Orange lodges— 
found him guilty of manslaughter. But 
so disgraceful was the whole transaction, 
and so clear the man's innocence, that the 
Lord Lieutenant, exercising his prerogative 
of merey, ordered the man to be liberated 
from prison, but not until he had suffered 
incarceration for upwards of eight months. 
And yet this individual still continues to 
fill the office of Attorney General, and has 
been rewarded by being presented to the 
Prince Consort. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR, said, that he 
congratulated his hon, Fricnd on finding a 
seconder in the hon. Baronet, who united 
to English zeal and fervour the Orange 
loyalty of Northern Ireland. At the same 
time he regretted that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborough had spoken of 
the Roman Catholics in a tone that was 
calculated to rouse bitter feelings. Ile 
did not yield to his hon, Friend in his 
zeal for Protestantism ; but, however ap- 
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propriate pulpits and platforms might be) 


for anti-Roman Catholic harangues, he 
thought that Protestant feeling was not a 
proper basis for a vote given in a legisla- 
tive assembly. Je did not think that the 
Irish famine had any connection with the 
teaching or logic of Maynooth, or that 
Puseyism in the English Church was at 
all referable to Maynooth, and, therefore, 
he deplored the introduction of these topics 
by his hon. Friend. His hon. Friend had 
quoted an opinion of his; all he should say 
was that that opinion was given seventcen 
years ago, and when he was only twenty- 
two years of age. His language then was 
full of zeal, and hedid not regret it. What 
he said in substance was this, that so long 
as the State, wisely or unwiscly, main- 
tained a Protestant establishment ia Ire- 
land—so long as the religion of the mi- 
nority was foreed by State props upon 
the majority of the Irish people—so long, 
he thought, there was an inconsistency in 
this country supporting the Popish Col- 
lege of Maynooth. He guarded himsclf, 
however, by saying whether, ‘‘ wisely or 
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footing. Ile begged to say that he was 
opposed to the Maynooth Grant on the 
same grounds that he was opposed to the 
Regium Donum, and to the Edinburgh 
annuity tax. That was the broad and 
charitable ground to take of the question. 
Religion unshackled would be better able 
to battle against the powers of untruth, 
because the people would be more ready 
to embrace the doctrines of a pure reli- 
gion when unaccompanicd by State aid. 
There were four partics in the House on 
the subject—thie first were those who sup- 
ported church rates and voted against May- 
nooth; they were entirely inconsistent. The 
second, the Roman Catholic Members for 
Ireland, who supported Maynooth and op- 
posed church rates; they were inconsistent, 
for why were they not as tender to the con- 
sciences of Members of the Church of Eng- 
land, who supported church rates, as to 
those of the Roman Catholic Church? The 
other two parties were for both and against 
both. As he voted against church rates, 
he should vote against the Maynooth grant, 
and leave the support of pure religion as the 
free offering of a free people. 

Mr. HADFIELD seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

** After the word ‘ Fund,’ to insert the words 
‘and also to consider the expediency of withdraw- 
ing all other State Endowments and Grants for 
Ecclesiastical and Religious purposes in Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ ” 

Question proposed, ‘* That those words 
be there inserted,” 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was glad to 
have collected from the course of the dis- 
cussion, that it was not the pleasure of 
the ITouse that the question should be dis- 
cussed at length, and that they did not de- 
sire to re-open a question which by com- 
mon consent, both in the present Parlia- 
ment and in the last, was closed. It must 
not be forgotten that in the former Par- 
liament, at the suggestion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Walpole), who as Home 


unwisely,’” The experience of many years, Secretary had then to answer the hon, 
and deeper acquaintance with the sub-|Member for North Warwickshire, the 
ject had led him to the conclusion that it} House declined to re-open a question so 
was not wise, for the sake of the Protes- | full of angry fecling, and last Session it 


tant religion itsclf, to maintain in Ireland 
by the support of the State a Church which 
was opposed and in obnoxious hostility to 
the religion of the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the country. His Amend- 
ment was intended to place the subject 
before the House on a most satisfactory 





came to the same conclusion. Without 
meaning the slightest disrespect to the 
hon. Member for Peterborough he might 
be permitted to state that if this question 
could have been brought to a successful 
issue in the way desired by the hon. Gen- 
tleman it would have been so terminated 
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by one for whom they all sincerely felt re- 
gard, the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire. The hon. Member went on 
advocating his sincere views on the subject 
up to the latest moment when he could 
obtain a favourable attention from Parlia- 
ment, and the fact of his having now al- 
lowed the question to pass into other hands 
was a proof that the House would not per- 
mit it to be re-opened. In consequence 
of what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Peterborough, he thought it right to 
state that, according to the Report of the 
Commission, there was nothing in the 
teaching of the college which was not 
consistent with unreserved allegiance to 
the Queen or with the rules of mo- 
rality ; and, further, it was only right to 
state that the conduct of the students of 
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the college was acknowledged by those | 


who were competent to speak on the sub- 
ject to be most exemplary. The hon. 
Member for Peterborough had spoken of a 
new agitation, but he hoped the House 
would not enzourage any such under- 
taking. The hon. Member, not feeling 
sanguine. as to the result of his Motion 
had, like a cautious general, provided a 
line of retreat for himself, having given 
notice that in the event of bis Motion for 


repealing the grant to Maynooth College 
being negatived, it was his intention to 
propose a Select Committee on the doc- 
trines and discipline of the college, in- 
tending to employ the Committee in con- 
sidering the commentaries of Cabbasutius 


and Devoti. He hoped it was no proof of 
discreditable ignorance if he admitted him- 
self to be profoundly ignorant of those 
writings, Ie was convinced, however, 


that if the House of Commons began to | 


uproot the foundations of religious esta- 
blishments throughout the country, they 
would have difficulties to encounter and 


anxieties to meet which they would find it | 


most difficult to surmount. 

[Loud cries of ** Divide! Divide!” 
which were continued, with other manifes- 
tations of the cutreme impatience of the 
House, throughout the remainder of the 
debate. | 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would trespass 
for a few minutes only on the indulgence 
of the House, which had been so often ac- 
corded to him. He wished to disabuse the 
House of the impressicn which seemed to 
have been conveyed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he had withdrawn from this 
question, because he considered that Par- 
liament was no longer willing to entertain 
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it. He assured the right hon. Gentleman 
that he feit it to be his duty, so far as he 
was able, to protest against the Maynooth 
grant. But if he had been desirous again 
to take the lead in this question, his health 
and strength would not permit him. His 
right hon. Friend had said that this ques- 
tion was silenced; but iu this his right hon. 
Friend was mistaken. The Protestant 
feeling in this country was as strong as 
ever, and, in his humble judgment, the 
Protestants of this country were able to 
bring before the House so strong a case 
against Maynooth that it would not be pos- 
sible for any Government to put it aside, or 
resistit. At the same time he was far from 
denying the Protestant right of private 
judgment. That, however, was a right 
not allowed by the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
They declared that their followers were to 
be guided, not by their own judgment, 
founded upon the Word of God, but by 
what their priests decided to be the right 
doctrine. He (Mr. Spooner) respected 
many Roman Catholies, with some of whom 
he had had a personal acquaintance of 
many years; but he was opposed to a 
system which he believed to be in principle 
completely subversive of the Constitution of 
the country, and contrary to the Word of 
God. He believed that the favour of Di- 
vine Providence had rested especially upon 
this country on account of its Protestant 
character and principles, and that whenever 
we had diverged from those principles we 
had incurred, as a nation, the Divine dis- 
pleasure. The experience of this country 
of late years, during which we had unhap- 
pily lent ourselves to the propagation of 
| Popish doctrines through Maynooth, and 
in other ways, would, he contended, fully 
bear out this view of the question. The 
Sovereign, at the Coronation, took an oath 
that she would support on all oceasions the 
Protestant Reformed Church of England. 
| He was deeply grateful to his right hon. 
| Friend the Secretary for Ireland for the 
| kind manner in which he had mentioned 
| his name, but he must say that he believed 
| the feeling of the country was decidedly 
| against this grant, and he should vote with 
| the hon. Member for Peterborough. 
} Mr. SOMES—whose remarks were ren- 
| dered almost inaudible—said, he rose with 
| considerable diffidence to support the Motion 
which had been so ably brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Peterborough; but he 
thought that having that evening had the 
honour of presenting to the House a peti- 
tion, signed by some 1,300 of the inhabi- 
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tants of Hull, against what he should call 
that unrighteous and inconsistent grant to 
the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, 
he had some claim on the indulgence of the 
House while he said a few, and but a very 
few, words on the subject. He should 
consider himself utterly unworthy of a seat 
in the Parliament of a Christian and Pro- 
testant country, were he not to endeavour 
to overcome his reluctance to speaking on 
an occasion when such a matter was under 
discussion in the House. It could not be 
said that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were not able to bear the expenses of May- 
nooth College; for they could contribute 
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some £8,000 or £10,000 a year to a} 
society at Lyons for the propagation of | 


Romish principles, and they also contri- 
buted largely to the fund called ‘* Peter’s 
Pence,”’ to feed the Pope’s armies, and 
repress the spirit of liberty and indepen- 
dence which Englishmen so much admire 
amongst the people of Italy. During the 


mands for other purposes are constantly 
increasing, have received from this country 
more than half a mijlion of money for the 
support of a college where the Bible is ex- 
cluded, while all support is withheld from 
those Scriptural schools in Ireland in which 
the Bible is taught to all the children, He 
had intended to make some further re- 
marks on the subject, but, seeing the im- 
patience of the House, he should refrain. 
However, he felt it his duty to make an 
attempt at being heard, and he could not 
sit down without protesting against the 
continuance of the grant to Maynooth, and 
stating that he should vote in favour of 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, who at first had 
some difficulty in obtaining a hearing, said, 
he felt that he stood in a somewhat difficult 
position; for sixteen years he had in that 
House, without intermission, promoted tie 
object of the Motion now made by the 
hon. Member for Peterborough, and re- 
cently he had been strongly urged to iutro- 
duce the subject, when it became inconve- 
nient for his hon. Colleague (Mr. Spooner) 
any longer to bring it before the House. 
He, however, declined to accede to the re- 
quest, and he rejoiced that he had done 
s0; not in the least that his opinions on 
the subject had changed ; not in the least 
that he believed the anticipations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, would be fulfilled, but because he 
felt that when an hon. Member had for 
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many years urged on the attention of the 
House a very grave subject, the subject 
was apt to become overlaid by personal 
considerations in the estimation of the 
House, and lost that representative cha- 
racter which was essential to the due ap- 
preciation of the just value and importance 
which the people of the country attached 
to this question. He felt also that the 
subject was in danger of degenerating into 
a mere party question, and he rejoiced 
that he declined to bring it under the 
consideration of the House, because the 
choice of an advocate on the part of 
the Protestants of England had fallen 
upon an hon. Member who had brought 
it forward with ability, temper, and judg- 
ment, which he hoped would establish him 
in the good opinion of those whose grati- 
tude he had fairly earned. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Southampton 
was to the effect, that whereas he, in com- 
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/mon with others, felt a strong objection to 
last twenty years the Papists, whose de- | 


the grant to Maynooth especially, because 
the teaching at Maynooth was directed 
against the very existence of the Chureh 
of England, that, therefore, the House 
should proceed to abolish all other endow- 
ments. What did that amount to? This 
fervent Protestant, not in the least denying 
that ultramontane doctrines were taught 
at Maynooth, asked the House to say that, 
because they were not prepared to grant 
£30,000 a year for the continuance of 
ultramontane opinions, they should proceed 
to abolish the endowments of the Church 
of England. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber formerly entertained great objections 
to the endowment of Maynooth, because 
that establishment was specially organized 
to attack the Church of England ; but now 
he proposed that the House should at once 
accomplish the object which he deprecated 
before. He thought he might easily an- 
ticipate the fate of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment. It was not to be denied that 
the teaching of Maynooth was ultramon- 
tane teaching—that it was the teaching of 
the Jesuits. Nothing could be more un- 
principled, nothing more impolitic, than 
that Protestant England should pay for 
the dissemination of these doctrines. For 
what reason? Why did Roman Catholic 
Europe tolerate the position of the Em- 
peror of the French, not only in Europe, 
but in Asia? He was tolerated because 
he restrained the tyrannical disposition 
generated by the Jesuits, and thus con- 
ferred an enormous benefit on Christendom. 
This fact stood forth, that the chosen ruler 
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of Roman Catholic France was exercising 
restraint upon the dissemination of these 
Jesuitical doctrines, and the tyranny which 
they generate, and that Roman Catholic 
France maintained herself in an exalted 
position because she rendered not only to 
Frenchmen, but to Roman Catholic Europe, 
that great service. What acontrast! The 
Parliament of England continued in a state 
of disgraceful ignorance on the subject, 
paying for the inculcation of doctrines which 
she condemned, and festering the extension 
of a power not tolerated by Europe or the 
rest of the world. While the Austrians 
had so far freed themselves, as to compel 
their Government to rescind their Jesuit- 
coined Concordat with the Pope — when 
Baden-Baden, despite the exertions of the 
Archbishop of Friburgh and his allies, 
had discarded her Concordat — when the 
rest of the world were rejecting and re- 
straining this spirit of Jesuitical domina- 
tion and tyranny—the Parliament of Eng- 
land were paying for the dissemination of 
these very ultramontane doctrines, for the 
extension of this very Jesuitical domination, 
against which almost the whole of the rest 
of the world were protesting. Ie was con- 
fident that those who choose to persevere 
in such a course would, sooner or later, 
find themselves severely corrected by the 
strongly expressed opinion of the country. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, it was 
impossible for him to vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Southampton, 
and he, therefore, wished to state his rea- 
sons for not voting for it. He thought very 
few hon. Members understood the Amend- 
ment. On reading it, it appeared to him 
that it did not go beyond the Regium Do- 
num in Ireland, and the Annuity Tax in 
Scotland, and that it did not include the 
revenues of the Established Churches in 
England and Scotland. The Amendment 
was, however, not very clearly drawn up. 
He would suppose his hon. Friend to be 
addressed by a Protestant clergyman at 
Southampton, who would say to him, 
‘* TIow can you suppose that I will give you 
my vote again in this borough when you 
propose to abolish all grants to the Church 
of England?” ‘ Oh,” the hon. Member 
would reply to him, ‘‘ the Amendment did 
not mean that—it only meant the grants 
to the rascally Presbytcrians and those 
Popish gentlemen.’’ ‘To make sure, he 
(Mr. Scully) went up to his hon. Friend 
twice, and questioned him as to his mean- 
ing, and his answer was that he (Mr. 
Scully) understcod the Amendment in the 
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same manner that he (Mr. Seymour) un- 
derstood it himself. Now, he was quite 
prepared to vote against religious endow- 
ments a3 a whole, but he would not single 
out small grants for abolition, while large 
ones were retained. Having now explain. 
ed himself, he begged to say that he was 
prepared to vote against the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for South- 
ampton. 

Mr. WHALLEY, in reply, said: I wish 
the Ifouse to note this fact—that neither 
the right hon. the Secretary for Ireland, 
nor any other Gentleman, has attempted 
to deny my statement, that this college 
teaches those doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church which, under the name of 
Ultramontane, have been virtually exclud- 
ed from every other seminary in Europe, 
or one there taught under the direct 
supervision of the State; and that this 
Protestant country affords the only means 
by which the Pope can now train a priest 
brigade to carry out that system from 
which Europe, after centuries of struggle, 
is at length emancipating itself. No denial 
has been given, or can be given, to the 
fact that this system recognizes and re- 
commends treason, perjury, and murder 
as laudable actions, when thereby the in- 
terests of the Pope can be promoted ; and 
that the extraordinary spectacle, which 
Europe witnessed with amazement, that 
Ireland was the only country which sent 
the Pope a military brigade, is the natural 
result of a system which amongst ourselves 
we sce daily manifesting itself in treason- 
able speeches and such preparations for 
rebellion as prudence allows. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for South- 
ampton, objects to my connecting with 
Maynooth that Jesuitical clement which 
has of late years manifested itself in 
our own Church under the name of Pu- 
seyism ; but I can show, if required, 
the very rules—the precise instructione as 
ineuleated at Maynooth—by which men, 
who receive the pay and exercise all the 
privileges of our Church, are enabled to 
earn for themselves honour and immortality 
by treasonably availing themselves of our 
Churches, and, by direct violation of their 
oaths of ordination, using our pulpits for 
the purpose of perverting and denouncing 
all Protestant doctrine and practice. I 
consider this Puseyite form of Jesuitism is 
a direct illustration, intelligible and brought 
home by daily expericnce to every one of 
that teaching at Maynooth, to which we 
alone, of all the nations of the world, now 
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give Parliamentary sanction by this grant. 
When the right hon. Gentleman, the Se- 
eretary for the Ilome Department, last 
year sent 200 policemen, each Sunday, to 
St. George’s-in-the-East to repress the 
righteous indignation of the Protestant 
parishioners, and refused to recognize the 
gross outrage to which they were sub- 
jected, or to afford them any opportunity 
of resisting the desecration of their parish 
church to Romish purposes, their cause 
became a national one; for by the voice 
and act of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Governor of the country, Mr. Bryan King, 
the present priest-parson, was justified and 
supported, and the high-spirited Protestants 
of that parish were compelled by police 
and by magistrates to submit in silence 
and subjection to Roman Catholic forms of 
worship. And I can only account for so 
gross an outrage being tolerated by this 
House from the fact that it considers itself, 
by this grant to Maynooth, bound to defend 
the Jesuitical purposes which it so appro- 
priates the public money to teach and in- 
culeate. But I do not believe this House 
is prepared to accept all such consequences 
of the grant. I admit these are religious 
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questions, and that this is not the proper 
place for the discussion of such questions; 


but so long as you grant money for reli- 
gious purposes you must submit to the 
discussion of them, and, to avoid and avert 
such discussions is, in addition to all other 
objections, an unanswerable argument, I 
submit, in favour of my Motion. My hon. 
and learned Friend also objected to my con- 
necting with Maynooth the famine in Ire- 
land ; but that is a point on which I can 
speak with a personal knowledge—for I was 
amongst the people. I was one of those 
humble instruments which England sent 
forth to save them from starvation and 
pestilence ; and the evidence which all 
countries have contributed to give that 
this priestly domination, which we sanction 
and pay for at Maynooth, is really the 
direct cause of poverty, misery, and crime 
amongst all people who are subjected to 
it, was confirmed by my own observation. 
I saw myself the practical working of the 
system which, under pretence of providing 
for eternal salvation, deprives them of that 
liberty of thought and action which is 
essential for the temporal and present ne- 
cessities of mankind. By this grant to 
Maynooth we pay for this teaching, we 
qualify these priests to keep in bondage 
the naturally high-spirited people of Ire- 
land; and if it be true, as I assert and am 
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prepared to prove that it is, that the qua- 
lifications which we thus impart to these 
priests consist primarily in conferring on 
them the ability to teach disobedience to 
the laws and a repudiation of the supre- 
macy of the Queen and Parliament of Eng- 
land, what right have we to punish those 
poor deluded Irishmen for the acts which, 
in pursuance of such teaching, are carried 
out in their Ribbon lodges, and otherwise 
are repeatedly brought before our courts of 
justice and the public? The right hon. 
Gentleman says he has never heard of Cab- 
basutius and Devoti, and yet he quotes the 
Commission in which one of the objects of 
inquiry was the doctrines taught at May- 
nooth, as to which these names are amongst 
the most important. I have here the evi- 
dence that these doctrines are, primarily, 
detestation of England and Protestantism; 
and students, who enter that college loyal 
subjects, leave it, to use their own expres- 
sion, ‘‘the vilest rebcls, thirsting and 
praying for the destruction of England,” 
and such is the spirit with which they 
go forth on their mission to our Colonies 
and elsewhere, ‘with the stamp of Parlia- 
mentary sanction upon such mission. This 
the right hon. Gentleman chooses to ig- 
nore, and refers to the Report—as if a 
Report which, in the teeth of such evi- 
dence, says they know nothing of dis- 
loyalty, was not of itself evidence of the 
depth of the Jesuitism which prevails at 
Maynooth, and of the impossibility of ex- 
ercising by Parliamentary means any suf- 
ficient control. That Report, this House 
well knows, was, if not written, revised 
and prepared for publication at Rome by 
the authority of the Vatican ; and that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have ventured 
to quote that Report can only be accounted 
for by supposing that he relied upon such 
clamour as I have now to encounter im my 
reply to him rendering impossible in this 
House such refutation of his statements 
and arguments as I am prepared most 
fully to give. He may be assured that 
the Protestant feeling of this country will 
not be silenced by such interruption and 
clamour as its enemies can raise here. It 
does not depend on my voice, which may 
be easily silenced; driven back from the 
floor of this House, it will but spread 
wider and sink deeper into the hearts of 
the people—and what we saw in 1851, 
and lately in St. George’s-in-the-East, will 
again be manifest so soon as the public be- 
gin to discover that this House, on which 
they are so well disposed to rely for the 
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efence and protection of national interests, | his claims, but the labours of that Com. 
is under the control of those who either| mittee were brought to a premature close 
perpetrate or tolerate such means of pre-| by the dissolution of the Parliament, and 


venting discussion as that to which this 
debate has been subjected. 
Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he would 


withdraw his Amendment, finding it was 


for some reason never resumed. True, in 
1854, the matter was again brought fog- 
ward by the hon. and learned Member for 
| Greenwich (Mr. Montagu Chambers), when 


the wish of the House to take the Divi-| his Resolution was rejected; but it must 


sion on the Original Motion. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, 


The House divided :—Ayes 114; Noes 
191: Majority 77. 


BARON DE BODE’S PETITION. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. DENMAN said, that he rose to 
bring forward the Motion of which he had 
given notice for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the allegations of the 
petition of the Baron de Bode, presented 
on the 18th of April last, and to report 
thereon to the House. A fair decision on 
the question could not be come to unless 
every one who took part in the vote heard 
every part of the argument. If he could 
insure that every one who heard him 
would listen to the case throughout, and 
that no others would take part in the 
decision, he should feel as confident of 
success as he ever did in any case upon 
which it had fallen to his lot to address any 
audience or tribunal. Before he proceed- 
ed to make the observations which he 
should have to make upon the claim itself, 
he wished to anticipate some objections 
which had been advanced over and over 
again, and which might be advanced on 
the present occasion. In the first place, 
it had been said more than once that this was 
a stale demand, and that the claimants had 
slept upon their rights ; but he should con- 
vince the House that the Baron de Bode, 
so far from having slept upon his rights, 
had incessantly and by every means in his 
power pressed those rights upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament, and upon all those from 
whom he bad the hope of obtaining re- 
dress. It might also be said that it was res 
judicata, but he would undertake to satisfy 
the House that this was not a question 
which had ever been decided by a com- 
petent tribunal, He would also show that 
the Motion he submitted was the proper 
mode of proceeding. Parliament was al- 
ways eager for precedents, and precedent 
was here in Baron de Bode’s favour ; be- 
cause in 1834 the House of Commons 
had appointed a Committee to investigate 


Mr, Whalley 


be remembered that the Motion made in 
{that year was not one like the present, 
simply for inquiry; but, if carried, it would 
have required the House to provide in the 
Estimates for the satisfaction of the Baron 
de Bode’s claims without any inquiry of its 
own. Yet nothing but the eloquence of 
the then Attorney General (Sir Alexander 
Cockburn) and the right hon, Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prevented a decision of the House in favour 
of the Resolution in 1854, because certainly 
nothing could have been more futile than 
the arguments which those eminent men 
used on that occasion, arguments which ap- 
parently must have been supplied to them 
on the spur of the moment by some official 
underlings. Ile would state to the House 
why it was that he had undertaken to 
bring forward the case. Shortly after he 
had the honour to obtain a seat in this 
House, an hon. and learned Member on the 
the other side of the House, whose engage- 
ments prevented him from giving sufficient 
attention to the matter, put the papers in 
his hands, and requested him, when he had 
sufficiently considered them, if he thought 
real ground for further inquiry existed, to 
bring the case before the House. He had 
carefully perused those papers, and come 
to the conclusion, that a strong case for 
inquiry existed ; and, having kept the pa- 
pers for a long time, he felt that he should 
not be acting fairly towards the Baron de 
Bode if he shrunk from a task which, if 
he had consulted his own comfort alone, 
he should certainly have long ago declined. 
He was aware of the disadvantage under 
which he laboured in attempting to address 
so thin a House on such a subject, but 
with their indulgence he believed he should 
be able to show all who would listen to 
him that it was a case not only peculiarly 
affecting the honour of the country, but 
calling upon Parliament in its highest 
character, as the grand inquest of the na- 
tion, to see that that right should be done 
to the claimant which had so long been 
withheld from him. It was not a case 
which rested wholly upon law, for then 
the ordinary tribunals would be the proper 
place to seek redress; but it was one 
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which came within the meaning of a phrase ; of the Baron de Bode’s claim ; and sixth- 
which had been recently employed by the | ly, that the late Baron did everything he 
noble Lord at the head of the Government | could do to entitle himself to the payment 
with reference to another matter— Sum- | of his claim. The first point he had to 
mum jus, summa injuria—a case where by | establish was that the last Baron de Bode 
insisting on strict legal measure the high- | | was a British subject within the meaning of 
re preperation age 4 
would thereby be destroyed. The case gene- there was no more doubt of the Baron de 
rally stated was this—In 1793 the French | Bode’s right than there was of the right of 
Government confiscated the estate of the | any one of them to be considered an Eng- 
father of the present Baron as an emigré, | lish subject. The Baron de Bode was the 
and afterwards handed over to the English | son of an English mother and a German 
Government a large sum of money to cover | father. The father married in 1775, and 
this and all other claims in respect of which | the Baron de Bode, the claimant, was born 
that sum was paid. The main reason why | in 1777 at Loxley Hall in Staffordshire, 
he did not receive that money was because | the residence of his mother’s father. He 
in an Act of 1819 it was recited, contrary | was for some few years brought up in the 
to the fact, that all British subjects who | |family of the Kinnersleys, in Stafford- 
had claimed in time and who were entitled | | shire, and was, therefore, to all intents 
to that fund had been entered upon a regis- | ‘and purposes a British subject according 
ter. By that Act the absolute disposal of | to all interpretation of English law. It 
any surplus which might remain after the; was argued that he was not a Bri- 


payment of the various claimants was to | 
be left to the Lords of the Treasury, and | 
it was consequently held by the House of | 
Lords that that provision was fatal to the | 


Baron’s claim. It was not until thirty years | 


after the passing of the Act, and the dis- | 
posal of the surplus, that it was many years | 
after held that this recital was fatal to the | 
Baron de Bode’s claim. It was necessary, 
therefore, to refer to 1818 in order to see 
what the claim of the Baron de Bode 
was; and if he had a just claim at that 
time, then it must be admitted that Par- 
liament had done him a great wrong, of 
course, unwittingly, when it passed the 
Act of 1819. He should now call the at- 
tention of the House to the nature of the 
claim of the Baron de Bode. By the fourth 
additional article of the Treaty of 1819, a 
right was given to recover for the loss of 
property, moveable or immoveable, belong- 
ing to the subjects of the King of England, 
unduly confiscated by the French authori- 
ties. The words of the treaty were as 
general as possible. Now, he undertook to 
prove, first, that the Baron de Bode was a 
British subject, and that he was a British 
subject within the meaning of the treaty; 
secondly, that he was possessed of a landed 
estate in France ; thirdly, that it was un- 
duly confiscated within the meaning of the 
treaty ; fourthly, that money was paid by 
the French to the English Government, to 
satisfy the claims for property so confis- 
cated ; fifthly, that after the payment of 
all claims there was a surplus which ought 
to have been appropriated to the payment 





| tish subject at all, or a British subject 
within the meaning of the treaty, But the 
case of Eneas M‘Donnell, in Foster's 
Crown Cases, where a person similarly 
situated to the Baron de Bode had been 
sentenced to the penalty of high treason, 
showed the Baron de Bode must be con- 
sidered a British subject. If exposed to 
the penal consequences of being a British 
subject, a person was of course entitled on 
the other hand to the rights of a British 
subject. Then it was said that the Baron 
de Bode ceased to be a British subject, be- 
cause he lived in France from an early 
age. The Baron de Bode be it recollected 
was born in England, and Lord Hather- 
ton stated in the House of Lords that he 
had known him in childhood, and believed 
him to be to all intents and purposes a 
British subject. It was then said that the 
Baron de Bode was not a British subject 
within the terms of the Convention. He 
had several answers to that objection. His 
first was that between 1815 andl818 the 
French Commissioners expressed a doubt 
whether the Baron de Bode was a British 
subject because his father was a German. 
On that occasion a case was laid under this 
very treaty before the high authority of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and his unhesitating opi- 
nion was that he was to all intents and 
purposes a British subject. This opinion 
was sent to the French Government and the 
French Government acted upon it by with- 
drawing the objection, and thus acknow- 
ledged that the Baron de Bode was en- 
titled to be compensated out of the money 
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which they sent to this country. Again,| of the tenants before a notary public in 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, and the | the most solemn manner, The right hon, 
late Lord Truro, expressed an unhesitating | Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
opinion in the House of Lords that the | quer—who played junior to the Attorney 
Baron de Bode was a British subject with- | General on the occasion of Mr. Chamber’s 


in the meaning of the treaty. There was | 
this still more cogent reasov for holding | 
the Baron de Bode a British subject, | 
that among fourteen or fifteen cases decided | 
before the Privy Council the current of | 
decision, without a single exception, was 
that a person born in England was en- 
titled to compensation as a British subject 
unless there had been some solemn act of 
naturalization to divest him of the character 
of a British subject. Again, there was the 
strong opinion to the same effect, of Mr. 
Pollock, in 1834, although in his forensic 
capacity of Attorney General he afterwards 
opposed the claim. What was there to divest 
the Baron de Bode of his right to be consi- 
dered a British subject? Was it that he was 
possessed of immovable property in France. 
If that were so, the whole treaty was a 
nullity, for it recognized the right of per- 
sous holding such property to be compen- 
sated. Was it because he was a German ? 
Why the essence of the claim was that whe- 
ther his father was French or German, the 
Baron was a British born subject. It was 
said that he owed allegiance to France. 
But his father was not a Frenchman but a 
German, and he possessed property in Ger- 
many as well as in France. At the time 
the spoliation took place le was only four- 
teen years of age, and, therefore, it was idle 
to pretend that he could divest himself of 
the rights he then possessed. The Baron 
de Bode, therefore, having been born in 
England had a right to claim the privileges 
to which he was entitled as a British sub- 
ject under the treaty. The petitioner’s 
father was the possessor of a landed estate, 
consisting of the town and castle of Soultz, 
in Lower Alsace. That province, by the 
Treaty of Westphalia, was annexed to 
France, but by that and subsequent treaties 
the old German tenures were declared to 
be valid. The tenure was what was called 
a German male fief, which corresponded to 
what in English law would be called an 
estate tail, which could not be cut off. 
The right of investiture to the fief was in 
the Archbishop of Cologne. From 1788 
to 1791 this was the state of things. The 
father was tenant for life; the son hada 
remainder-in-tail, a vested remainder which 
he could not cut off. In 1791 the father 
made over his rights to the son, and the 
cession took place at a large gathering 





Mr. Denman 


Motion — strenuously argued that there 
was no proof of the consent of the feudal 
superior ; but it was plain that a person 
with a vested remainder wanted no such 
consent. Whether the father, however, 


| made a valid cession or not, the son had 


still the remainder, and that was destroyed 
by the confiscation, and would of itself 
entitle him to claim. About 1793 the 
father and son, dreading what might occur 
if they remained in Alsace, took refuge 
with the Austrian army, and in 1793 their 
estates were confiscated by the revolution- 
ary Government, by which they were sold 
and the money appropriated. It was con- 
tended that the confiscation was not an 
undue confiscation, as the Government by 
whom the act was done were in possession 
of the soil of France ; but the object of the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815 with the legiti- 
mate Government of France was to do 
justice to those who had been spoliated. 
Every confiscation by the arbitrary decrees 
of the revolutionary Government was un- 
fair and illegal, and that was the view 
which the English House of Commons 
ought to take, because those were not 
days when England so easily recognized 
new Governments, and it never did recog- 
nize the revolutionary Government of 
France. Then it was said that the father 
and son were emigrants, and, therefore, 
the confiscation not undue; but it was held 
by Sir William Grant that it did not follow 
that the treaty did not apply because con- 
fiscation took place after emigration. The 
next objection was that, although it was the 
property of a British subject, it was not 
confiscated as the property of a British sub- 
ject, and, therefore, not within the trea- 
ties. This point was strenuously insisted 
upon by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and mainly influenced the votes on a former 
oceasion of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire and the hon. Member for 
Greenock ; but it was completely answered 
by the ease of the Count de Wall, as re- 
ported in 3 Knapp’s Privy Council Re- 
ports. Drummond’s case, reported in 2 
Knapp had no bearing on the present 
question, because there the claim to be re- 
cognized as a British subject was made 
under a special statute as to Protestant 
inheritances by the grandson of a man born 
in England, and not as here by a British- 
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born subject. Fanning’s case in the same 
volume was more to the point. Fanning 
was a natural born British subject, who re- 
sided in France, where he acquired the 
title of Count de Fanning, and was looked 
upon as a French subject. He took out 
letters of naturalization, but, as they were 
not properly completed, the Privy Council 
held that he still retained his birthright as 
a British subject. It could not be pre- 
tended that the Baron de Bode had ever 
become a Frenchman by any solemn au- 
thenticated act ; and he submitted in spite 
of what had been argued formerly that 
the accident of birth was sufficient to con- 
stitute him a British subject within the 
meaning of the treaties. On a former 
occasion it was urged by the Attorney 
General and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the Convention only applied 
where the persons whose property was 
confiscated were referred to in the second 
Article of the Treaty of Commerce in 
1786, but that treaty had no more to do 
with the subject than it had to do with any 
other treaty with any other country on any 
other subject. On the 20th of November, 
1815, a definitive treaty was entered into 
which recited the fourth additional article 
with regard to property of British sub- 
jects, and it was upon the Treaty of 
1814 and the conventions added to the 
Treaty of 1815 that the actual ques- 
tion of the Baron de Bode’s title rested. 
In Article 1 of Convention No. 7, it was 
stated that the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty having claims upon the French 
Government who in contravention of the 
second article of the Treaty of Commerce 
of 1786, and since the Ist of January, 
1793, had suffered on that account by the 
confiseations decreed in France, should, in 
conformity with the fourth additional ar- 
ticle of Treaty of Paris of 1814, them- 
selves, heirs or assigns, be indemnified. 
But it was not under that clause, but 
without and entirely beside it, that the 
Baron de Bode’s claim arose. In the fifth 
Article of Convention No. 7, there was 
this provision— 

“In order to determine the capital due on im- 
movable property which belonged to British sub- 
jects, and had been sequestered, confiscated, and 
sold, proofs of two things should be required—first, 
the deed of purchase proving proprietorship ; and, 
secondly the act proving the facts of the seques- 
tration, and of the confiscation against themselves, 
their ancestors, or assignors, subjects of Ilis 
Britannic Majesty.” 

That was all that was required, and that 
clause was perfectly free from any mixture 
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with the second article of the Treaty of 
1786. The Treaty of Commerce of 1786 
referred only to persons temporarily re- 
siding in France for the purpose of trade 
and commerce. In case of any misunder- 
standing &rising between the two Crowns, 
the subjects of each Power were to be 
allowed to continue their residence with- 
out being disturbed, as long as they con- 
ducted themselves peaceably, If they be- 
came suspected by their conduct, they 
were to iiave twelve months’ notice before 
they were required to leave the kingdom. 
It had been said that Baron de Bode did 
so offend by acting contrary to public 
order, But it was the French revolu- 
tionary Government that decided he had 
done so, simply by the act of emigrating. 
But the Treaty of 1786 did not refer to im- 
movable property at all; for down to a 
later period, by the law of France, and the 
Droit d’Aubaine, no British subject could 
hold immovable property in France. On 
a former occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer maintain- 
ed that it was only to cases in which per- 
sons merely residing temporarily in France 
that the Treaty of 1815 applied. But it 
really applied to claims of all kinds and 
descriptions. It was signed on the 20th 
of November, 1815; and a term of three 
months from that date was allowed to per- 
sons in Europe to make their claims for 
compensation ; to those in the colonies a 
term of six months was given. After the 
expiration of those periods British sub- 
jects, who had not claimed within the time, 
were not to be entitled to compensation ; 
and the next point of the case was that 
money was paid by France to England to 
indemnify those British subjeets whose 
property had been confiscated; and the 
French Government was aware that Baron 
de Bode was one of the persons claiming. 
The opinion of Sir Samuel Romilly was 
sent tothe French Government, and it ad- 
mitted that it was valid. It was a curious 
fact that so late as in 1853, when the 
ease had run the gauntlet of the courts 
of law, Lord Lyndhurst produced to the 
other House of Parliament, a letter from 
M. Guizot, written in answer to certain 
applications made by the Baron de Bode. 
It was perfeetly obvious from that letter 
that between the date of the signature 
of the treaty, and the period when the 
ease could be brought forward for adju- 
dication, the French Government admit- 
ted that Baron de Bode was a British 
subject. Documents signed and counter- 


U 
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signed passed on the question. After he 
had in vain attempted to obtain redress 
from the British Government, the Baron 
applied to the Government of France to 
see if he could obtain some justice ; but 
in doing so he guarded himself against 
admitting that his true claim was against 
that Government. The answer of the 
French Government was that money had 
been paid to meet all claims ineluding the 
Barons. The reports of many cases be- 
fore the Privy Council showed that that 
high Court had proceeded upon the basis 
that persons situated like the Baron de 
Bode had valid claims under the treaties. 

The next point was that after payment 
of all claims under the treaty there still 
remained a large surplus, and that sur- 
plus, he contended, was charged with a 
trust to satisfy the claim of the Baron de 
Bode. It was established upon the trial at 
- Jaw that there had been at a certain time 
a balance of £482,752 in the hands of 
the Government in respect of this Con- 
vention No. 7, and it appeared that with 
interest it had accumulated to £566,139 
in 1821. What was the application of 
this sum? Out of the sum of £566,139, 
£196,000 odd was paid to persons who 
claimed under the Convention No. 7, and 
whose claims had been presented after 


the time prescribed for receiving claims. 
He did not say that so far as the law was 
concerned that was an illegal appropria- 
tion, but he said that in considering Baron 
de Bode’s claim it would be hard upon him 
to say that the nation was not to be respon- 
sible to him because the Treasury chose to 


be too liberal to others. After all claims 
had been satisfied there still remained a 
sum of £200,000 not in any way to be con- 
sidered due under the Convention, which 
ought in justice to have been appropriated 
to the payment of Baron de Bode. The next 
point which he should submit to the House 
was that the claimant had done nothing 
to disentitle him to compensation, In 
1818 his claim was an incontestible right 
in law, and it was only in consequence of 
the statute of 1819, which gave to the 
Treasury an absolute right over the dis- 
posal of the surplus, that Baron de Bode 
lost his right. It was then a case for Par- 
liamentary inquiry, with a view to com- 
pensation. The treaty was dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1815, and the claims were to be 
sent in within three months. The Baron 
de Bode sent his claim on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary, 1816, to the Due de Richelieu, 
then Prime Minister of France, the English 
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| establish the validity of the cession. 
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Commissioners not having arrived at that 
time. The Due de Richelieu took objec- 
tion to the claim, on the ground that the 
claimant was not a British subject, inas- 
much as he was the son of a German; but 
Sir Samuel Romilly’s opinion having been 
taken, he pronounced the claimant to be a 
British subject, and the objection was with- 
drawn. It would be unjust to say that 
the claim was not made in due time, be- 
cause it had not been made to a particu- 
lar person when every possible endeavour 
had been made to comply with the re- 
quirements of the Convention. In the year 
i818 a new Convention was executed, 
under which France paid an additional 
60,000,0007., and the English Government 
undertook to dispose of all the claims, The 
Commissioners upon whom the duty of in- 
vestigating the claims was imposed told 
Baron de Bode that unless he could prove 
that his property was confiscated under the 
decree against British subjects they could 
not allow it. He could not prove that, be- 
cause his property was confiscated as being 
that of an emigré. [Mr. GiapsTone: 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentleman 
cheered that admission; but the decisions 
of the Courts went to show that that ought 
not to have excluded his claim. In Fan- 
ning’s case, in Count de Wall’s case, and 
in others, the property had been confis- 
cated on the same ground, and yet the 
claim had been allowed by the Privy Coun- 
cil. In consequence of that intimation, 
however, the Baron did not complete the 
evidence as to the cession, and the Com- 
missioners then made an award, deciding 
against him on both points. That award 
being founded upon a fact which had no- 
thing to do with the matter at issue— 
namely, the property not having been con- 
fiseated under the decrees against British 
subjects, proof of this having been re- 
quired as a sine qud non by the Commis- 
sioners, was bad in law. In 1819 the 
Baron appealed to the Privy Council against 
the decision of the Commissioners, but be- 
fore the case came on he received a letter 
from the Secretary to the Commission, 
stating that he must not produce any new 
evidence. The Privy Council heard the 
case so crippled, and they held that they 
could not over-rule the decision of the 
Commissioners, and that in fact there was 
not evidence before them which would 
He 
then attempted to obtain a rehearing of his 
ease; but was told that as the decision 
had been confirmed by the Sovereign it 
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was too late to reopen the matter, The 
next step he took was to appeal to the 
Court of France, whose answer was that 
they lind already made compensation for 
the claim. These details were necessary 
to show that the Baron de Bode had not 
slept on his rights, as some alleged, but 
had urged his claims whenever oppor- 
tunity offered upon the consideration of 
the country. The treaty was in 1815, 
the award was in 1822, the appeal to the 
Privy Council in 1823, and in 1826 the 
rehearing was refused. In 1828, Lord 
Derby, then Mr. Stanley, who had always 
taken a very warm interest in the case, 
brought forward a Motion similar to the 
present for a Select Committee, and in 


1830 he made a further Motion to the | 


same effect. In 1832 and !833 the House 
was counted out when the subject was re- 
newed, but in 1834, in a House of 170 
Members, the Government agreed to the 
appointment of a Select Committee. The 
Committee sat until the end of that year, 
and had nearly agreed to their Report 
when the Session ended. They suggested 
that they should be reappointed in the 
next Session, but in the following year 
the Government refused to assent to the 
reappointment of the Committee, Lord 
Cranworth, then Solicitor General, alleging 
that the Motion was a Quixotic attempt to 
turn the House into a Court of Appeal. 
Several other Motions were ineffectually 
brought forward from time to time, but, 
finding that the House of Commons were 
indisposed to do him justice, in 1838 ap- 
plication was made by the Baron de Bode 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a man- 
damus addressed to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. The Court, however, held that a 
mandamus to the Crown to command it- 
self would not lie, and the Baron de Bode 
was then advised to try a petition of right. 
This petition came on at first before Com- 


missioners, and, with one exception, all the | 


facts contained in it were found by inqui- 
sition. The Crown had afterwards tra- 
versed the inquisition, and also pleaded 
the Statute of Limitations. The case was 
tried at Bar before the whole Court of 
Queen’s Bench and a special jury. The 
Crown lawyers exerted all their ingenuity 
during a trial of four days duration, but 
without success ; for every fact found by 
the inquisition was affirmed by that special 
jury on the trial at Bar. The matter 
then came before the Queen’s Bench on 
the points of law. It had been subse- 
quently contended in the House of Com- 
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mons that the opinion of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had been against the 
Baron de Bode on all points. But no 
lawyer would have argued thus, because 
it was clear that the Chief Justice had 
guarded himself against giving any opinion 
on the merits of the claim, and that the 
question had been decided by the Court 
on narrow technical grounds which had 
nothing to do with the merits of the claim. 
The case then came on appeal before the 
Exchequer Chamber, where the decision 
was given against the Baron on the ground 
that the surplus had been disposed of ac- 
cording to the strict interpretation of the 
59 Geo. III., and that the Baron had, 
therefore, no legal claim. The House of 
Lords on appeal affirmed the decision of 
the Exchequer Chamber, but those two tri- 
bunals, like the Queen’s Bench, had care- 
fully guarded themselves from giving any 
opinion on the merits. The period from 
1839 to 1851 had been occupied in these 
legal proceedings, and there was no pre- 
tence for saying the Baron during that in- 
terval had slumbered on his rights. Lord 
Lyndhurst had been so shocked at the 
hardship of the case that in 1852 he 
moved in the House of Lords for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the subject, 
which was granted by the Government of 
the Earl of Derby. Lord Brougham, Lord 
Truro, Lord Lyndhurst, and other Peers, 
were Members of the Committee, which 
reported every single matter both of law 
and fact in the Baron de Bode’s favour, 
and expressed their opinion that the case 
was one of great hardship, which they re- 
commended to the favourable consideration 
of their Lordships. In 1853 a Motion was 
made in the House of Lords with the view 
of acting on that Report, but it was urged 
that their Lordships were not the proper 
tribunal to act, as it was not in their 
province to vote the money. In 1854 
Mr. Chambers, in the House of Commons, 
moved a Resolution affirming that the na- 
tional good faith required that the just 
claims of the Baron de Bode should be 
satisfied. It was urged, however, with 
some reason, that the House of Commons, 
which held the purse strings of the nation, 
could not come to such a Resolution upon 
the Report of the Committee of another 
House. He now, therefore, asked the 
House to institute an inquiry of its own, 
which should satisfy its own conscience. 
That Motion of Mr. M. Chambers was 
rejected by 81 votes against 67. The 
Attorney General of that day said that 
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Lord Stowell had held the cession to lave 
been a fraudulent one; but if hon. Mem- 
bers referred to the judgment of that noble 
Lord, he thought they would be of opinion 
that he had not gone that length. Lord 
Stowell said it appeared that the claimant 
had failed in proving his ownership of the 
property; but it was not surprising that he 
should have done so, because he had been 
stopped by the Commissioners telling him 
of certain requirements which he had not 
the means of complying with, and which 
were not necessary. It was a mistake to 
suppose that the Baron de Bode objected 
to the fact of other claimants having been 
paid. What he objected to was that his 
claim was left unsettled, while claims had 
been settled in cases in which the British 
Government had aright to have gone to the 
French Government for a settlement, and 
so that money bound with a trust for him 
had been otherwise applied. On the ocea- 
sion to which he was now referring Lord 
Chelmsford, then Sir Frederic Thesiger, 
observed, that aftcr the judicial decision 
of the Privy Council in the case, a man- 
damus would not lie; but even if that 
were so, it ought not to prevent the House 
of Commons from doing justice to the 
Baron de Bode. And in reference to that 


House, he appealed to hon. Members whom 


he saw entering the House at that stage 
of the debate to bear in mind that 
justice could not be done unless they 
heard all the arguments on one side and 
the other. That was the substance of 


the arguments used in the debate of 1854. | 
He apologized for troubling the House at | 


such length; but having, as he believ- 
ed, an honest claim to defend, he felt 
it his duty to answer all the objections 
which had been raised on former occasions. 


It was said out of doors that the claim was | 


s0 enormous that the House of Commons 
would never be got to entertain it. He did 
not believe that that was the view which 
the House would take; and, indeed, it was 
one which had been repudiated over and 
over again. He had no acquaintance with 
Baron de Bode but what he derived from 
this case, but he could sec that that gen- 
tleman had shown a fair and earnest de- 
sire to have his claim investigated; but 
he did not believe that Baron de Bode 
would be so absurd as to suppose that be- 
cause the claim, if the interest at 5 per 
cent were calculated, would amount to 
nearly a million of money, therefore the 
House would be bound to pay a million 
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If a Select Committee were appointed, it 
would be found out that there was a very 
large sum unappropriated according to 
the law as existing before the statute of 
1819, which the country had had the 
benefit of, and which ought to be paid to 
satisfy the claim of Baron de Bode. The 
jury on the trial at Bar had found that 
the value of the property confiscated was 
‘upwards of £300,000. Supposing it 
should be established before a Committee 
that Baron de Bode was entitled to some 
money (not, indeed, a million, unless the 
amount were calculated in an unreasonable 
| way), he did not think so ill of his country- 
men as to suppose that they would object 
|to the payment of the obligation, for he 
| believed that in that case they would, on 
|the contrary be glad, by discharging the 
| debt, to be relieved from the burden which 
| they must feel on their conscience so often 
| as they heard the case of Baron de Bode 
|mentioned. He believed that they would 
| gladly submit to an increase of the income 
| tax to the extent of a third of a penny, or 
a half-penny, in the pound, rather than 
}remain in the belief that an honest claim 
|upon the nation remained unsatisfied. 
| Again apologizing to the House for the 
length of time he had trespassed upon 
| their patience, he left the case in their 
| hands, believing it to be a just claim ; 
‘asking them, however, not to decide upon 
it themselves, but to appoint a Committee 
| who might investigate the accuracy of the 
| statements which he had brought forward. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
consider the allegations of the Petition of the 
Baron de Bode, presented to this House on the 
) 18th day of April last, and to report to this House 
thereon.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
his hon. and learned Friend had maintain- 
ed in a speech of three hours and a quar- 
ter a case which, he said, was incontro- 
| vertible. When a case, however, admit- 
| ted of controversy some time must undoubt- 
| edly be granted to those who had to meet 
| the various topics which had been urged. 
|He was ready to admit that the hon. and 
|learned Member had urged the claims of 
the Baron de Bode with much ability, but, 
‘at the same time, his advocacy had been 
'as deficient in modesty as it was remark- 
|able for pertinacity. [‘* No, no!’’] Did 
not the hon. Member more than once de- 
lelare that all that had been said in this 
House against the claims of the Baron de 


of money on the Report of the Committee. | Bode was characterized by sophistry, fal- 
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lacy, and a desire to mystify the House 
upon the question? The Motion was first 
raised in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, when 
Lord Lyndhurst was Chancellor. It was 
resisted by the Government, and rejected 
as destitute of moral justice. It was 
brought forward again when there was an- 
other Government, and it was again re- 
sisted. It was brought forward again 
when Sir Robert Peel was Premier, and 
was again resisted by the advice of the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, and the 
law advisers of the Crown, and was re- 
jected. It was brought before the House 
of Gommons in 1853 a second time, and 
rejected. It was finally brought before 
the House in 1854, and discussed at great 
length, and again rejected. Some of the 
ablest Members both of that and the other 
Ilouse of Parliament bad given it as their 
opinion that no foundation existed for the 
claims; and yet the hon. Member declared 
that all the arguments employed against 
them were nothing more than a tissue of so- 
phistry and mystification. How long were 
such claims as these to be open to discus- 
sion in that House? They were admitted 


to have no foundation in Jaw, and on every 
appeal to Parliament a decision had been 


given against them. What was to be the 
limit in urging such claims? Was the 
ease of the Baron de Bode to be brought 
forward whenever any young lawyer who 
had a seat in that House chose to do so? 
That seemed to have been the case from 
time to time, and he was ready to admit 
that he himself had been infected with 
erroneous impressions on the subject. He 
was led in 1854 to consider the question 
more closely, and to devote his time and 
attention to it; and it was in consequence 
of the close examination he had thus made 
that he was now able to state the rea- 
sons why he could not advise the Govern- 
ment and the House to recognize the claims 
urged upon them. He did so under a 
feeling of great responsibility. The House 
had a right to require from a person hold- 
ing the situation he did a bond fide opi- 
nion, carefully and conscientiously formed; 
and he was the more inclined to do so 
because he felt much compassion for the 
present claimant, who had been brought 
up in the strong belief which his father 
entertained, that he had a rightful claim 
te the money now demanded. That belief 
was delusive, but it had been created by 
the opinions of the lawyers to whom the 
case had been entrusted. Ile would put 
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before the House the leading features of 
the ease. Lis hon. and learned Friend 
said that the late Baron de Bode was a 
British subject ; but a fallacy lay at the 
bottom of that statement. It was true 
that in the British dominions he was a 
British subject, but it was equally true 
that as between France and this country 
he was not a British subject. It was a 
common saying, referable, probably, to the 
insularity of our lawyers, that a man was 
a British subject because he was born in 
England. ‘This was not necessarily the 
ease. Suppose an Englishman and his 
wife were on a visit to Paris, and that 
during their stay there a son was born 
who was brought over to England a month 
or two afterwards, and there brought up 
and educated with English tastes, ideas, 
and feelings, could that child be called a 
French subject? Would he not in after 
life, whenever he had occasion to do so, 
put forth his claim to be a British subject? 
The late Baron de Bode, the father of the 
present claimant, had, no doubt, been born 
in England during a short visit paid by his 
father and mother to England, but he had 
been very soon after his birth taken back 
to France; he had been educated in that 
country, and must, thercfore, be regarded 
as having been for every political and legal 
purpose a French subject. That was the 
point which constituted the real foundation 
of the whole case, which must be deter- 
mined in accordance, not with the principles 
of English, but rather of international law. 
Taken in that point of view, the mere ac- 
cident of birth was wholly immaterial ; the 
fact that a person was a citizen of a parti- 
cular country, and performed there all the 
duties incidental to citizenship, stamped 
him with the character of being a subject 
of that State. When the French Revo- 
lution had broken out the French Govern- 
ment de facto had a clear right to exercize 
control over those who were actually the 
subjects of France; while, upon the other 
hand, there were resident in that country 
a number of persons who were indisputably 
British subjects, and who, as such, had a 
right to claim protection from the British 
Crown, to which they preserved their alle- 
giance. The language of the treaty to 
which reference had been made clearly 
pointed to persons so situated, the words— 
‘* His Britannic Majesty’s subjects ’’—that 
was to say, persons who owed allegiance to 
the Crown of England—being those which 
were employed. Now, it was clear that 
neither Baron Charles de Bode, the grand- 
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father of the present claimant, nor the late 
Baron, was in the position of a person who 
came within the scope of the treaty as a 
person recognized as owing allegiance to 
the Crown of this country. The Com- 
missioners found that the grandfather of 
the present claimant was one of the French 
noblesse, residing in Lower Alsace, where 
he had purchased a large estate, and was 
a great territorial proprietor. His son, 
the father of the present claimant, was 
included in the entail, and, therefore, it 
was to his interest to consider himself a 
French subject, Further, it was found 
that he was in the French service, and a 
knight of the Order of St. Louis, and in 
every respect a subject of France. Baron 
Charles, moreover, when the troubles of 
1791 began, adhered to the dynasty of the 
King of France, and was in every sense a 
Royalist ; but, having some property to 
preserve he hit upon the following device 
to effect his object: —His son, who, at that 
time, was a boy of fourteen years of age, 
happened accidentally to have been born in 
England—accidentally, inasmuch as the 
mother had not come over here with the 
view that her offspring should be a British 
subject—-and it was hoped that that fact 
would entitle him here, although he had 
been brought up and educated in France, to 
call himself an Englishman. That being 
so the father had transferred his property 
to the son, in order that it might be pro- 
tected against the lawful authority which 
the French Government de facto might ex- 
ercise in its regard. The transfer was, 
however, in reality a merely colourable and 
delusive act; and the French Government, 
seeing through the device, confiscated the 
property as being the property of the father. 
He might further observe that, whether 
they confiscated it as the property of the 
father or of the son they had a right to 
do so. The act might have been arbitrary 
and unjust, but it was a legal act. It was 
the act of a Government existing de facto. 
First, the status of the father and of the 
son at the time of the confiscation was 
confessedly that of subjects of France. 
Secondly, the property confiscated was 
professedly French property, held by a 
French title, possessed by a French citizen, 
and the ownership of which placed the in- 
dividual in a particular rank in France— 
namely, in that of one of the noblesse of 
the country. What, then, was the aim for 
which the property was confiscated? It 
was an act done by a French subject which 
France had made an offence. They both, 
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father and son, left their country, aban- 
doned their property, and joined the Aus- 
trian army, which was then on the point of 
invading France. The result was that 
there was a law from which a subject of 
France could not appeal, which was only 
binding on a French subject in respect 
of a crime which could only be commit- 
ted by a French subject. The law was, 
as he had said, one from which the sub- 
jects of France could not appeal, and no 
person of common sense could have ima- 
gined, if he had not been a lawyer, that 
the case of Baron de Bode could be brought 
under our treaty with France. The Eng- 
lish Government could never have stipulat- 
ed to protect the property of French citi- 
zens, nor could they have maintained a 
right to compensation from the French Go- 
vernment for the loss of the property of 
French subjects. No part of the property 
of the Baron de Bode could be said, in the 
words of the treaty, to have been ‘‘ unduly 
confiscated.”’ It was confiscated on the 
authority of the Government of the country 
of which the owner was a subject, and the 
treaty, the conventions, and the Act of Par- 
liament all proceeded upon the principle 
that the property for whieh the French 
Government was to give us compensation 
should be British property, held by persons 
who were at the time of the forfeiture sub- 
jeets of the British Crown, and that the 
property so taken should be considered as 
unduly or illegally taken by the French 
Government, He was anxious to meet the 
merits, honesty, and truth of the case. The 
truth lay in this—what was meant in the 
treaty by the words “subjects of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty?’’ He contended with great 
submission, but with as much ecnfidence 
as his hon. and learned Friend had assum- 
ed, that those words meant persons who 
at the time of the forfeiture were de facto 
subjects of England, and were recognized 
in that character. It was impossible that 
a boy could be regarded as a British sub- 
ject who, although born in England, was 
earried back by his parents, who were 
French, to France, who was brought up as 
a Frenchman, who held the status of a 
Frenchman, who was intended to be a 
Frenchman, and who never owed, or in- 
tended to owe at any future time, any alle- 
giance to the British Crown. When a per- 
son in the position of Baron de Bode, never 
meaning to be a British subject, availed 
himself of an accidental title to call him- 
eelf in England a British subject, and pre- 
ferred a claim in that capacity, he did one 
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of two things—he either imposed upon the 
French Government by assuming a deno- 
mination to which he was not entitled, or 
he tried wrongfully to appropriate to him- 
self a share in monies dedicated for the 
benefit of British subjects by putting on 
for the purpose the character of a British 
subject which he did not hold at the time 
of the forfeiture, and which but for a 
pecuniary object he never for a moment 
would have dreamt of assuming. What 
was the conduct of father and son when 
driven from France by the Revolutionary 
Government? They first joined the ranks 
of the Austrian army as French Royalists, 
and the son, who was never able to speak 
a word of English, subsequently transfer- 
red himself to the Russian service, in which 
he was employed at the time of the treaty. 
Until the money was obtained from the 
Government he never, even in thought, 
contemplated connecting himself in any 
way with England, or placing himself in 
the position of a British subject. Again, 
was it possible that the property could 
have been held by anybody who was not a 
French subject? The owner of that pro- 
perty must have acted an important part 
in the political affairs of France, and could 
not have so acted except as a French sub- 
ject. If the House came to the conclusion 
that these persons were French subjects, 
that the property was French property, 
that the position of the Baron and his son 
was one in which they owed allegiance de 
facto to the French Government, and vio- 
lated that allegiance by joining the ranks 
of the Austrian army—then the claim must 
fall to the ground, for then the property 
had not been “ unduly confiseated.”’ 

But what was the House now asked to 
do? It was a mere mockery to say that 
there was any need for further investiga- 
tion. There had been investigations for 
more than forty years, and not a single 
fact remained to be ascertained. He had 
hitherto rested his arguments on facts col- 
lected by the zealous friends of the Baron. 
But there was another point to be consi- 
dered. When money of this kind was sti- 
pulated for by one Government and paid 
by another the only title to the money was 
by the act of the party requiring the pay- 
ment. Now the conditions of these claims 
were defined by the Act of 1819, by which 
alone the right to participate in this fund 
could be determined, and they knew that 
upon this ground the Baron de Bode had 
not the particle of aclaim. Lord Lynd- 
hurst said that under the treaty he could 
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have no title to appear in a court of justice 
as a claimant, and they would be placed in 
a difficult position if they recognized a 
title which would not hold in a court of 
justice. They could not take a single step 
for admitting the claim unless they were 
prepared to repeal the Act of 1819; and 
could they repeal that Act for the benefit 
of this claimant alone? By doing so they 
would be opening the door to every descrip- 
tion of claim, however extraordinary and 
unascertainable, being regulated by no 
principle of law. So that the Baron de 
Bode would be just as far as ever from at- 
taining the object of his desire, for he 
would have to contend with a vast number 
of other claimants rising up on every side, 
and it would be utterly impossible to lay 
down any rule by which the relative merits 
of those different new claimants should 
hereafter be determined. They would be 
establishing a precedent of a most mis- 
chievous character if, having established 
a rule in 1819 and adhered to it for forty- 
two years, they were now to abrogate that 
rule altogether, and retrace their steps in 
the distribution of this property. It might 
probably be supposed by many hon. Gen- 
tlemen, as indeed it was by himself till 
he read these voluminous papers, that 
the French Government had recognized 
the claims of the Baron de Bode, and 
handed over a sum of money especially on 
account of those claims. The argument 
used had been to this effect :—The Baron 
de Bode was one of the admitted claimants 
—a certain sum of money was handed over 
to the British Government—all the other 
claimants had been satisfied ; of necessity, 
therefore, what remained belonged to him. 
The Baron de Bode made that allegation 
in his petition of right. But the repre- 
sentation was negatived by the jury, and 
found to be contrary to truth and to fact. 
They found that the French Government 
never did recognize the claim at all, and 
never paid over any money specifically on 
account of this claim. He believed there 
was scareely a Gentleman who had been 
disposed to regard the Baron de Bode’s 
claims with favour who would not find that 
his disposition to do so was founded on the 
belief or the suspicion that a sum of money 
had been handed over to the British Go- 
vernment to answer those claims, and that 
the British Government had repudiated those 
claims, and put the money into their own 
pockets. There had accordingly been un- 
blushing imputations of conduct contrary to 
good faith, and inconsistent with the honour 
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of the country. He did not wish to use un- 
kind expressions with reference to the Baron 
de Bode, but he must say the only thing in. 
consistent with good faith and honour was 
his putting on for the purpose of this 
claim the status and garment of a British 
subject, which he never intended to assume, 
never dreamt of claiming or vindicating for 
himself until a pecuniary interest arose. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the advocacy by Lord Lyndhurst 
of these claims. That venerable Lord was 
not more distinguished by his learning than 
by his benevolence; but to the course which 
he had taken in the matter when out of 
office must be opposed the course that he 
had taken upon it when Lord Chancellor. 
In 1828, when the law officers of the 
Crown resisted that claim so strenuously, 
they must have acted under the authority 
of that noble Lord. It was resisted again 
in 1835 under the same authority, as also 
in 1843, when the petition of right was 
traversed, and those pleas put in to which 
it was not necessary further to allude. It 
was stated that a new fact was discovered 
in 1847 through a letter of M. Guizot, 
stating that the Due de Richelieu had re- 
ceived the claim on the part of the peti- 
tioner. Why, then, was not that fact men- 
tioned in the proceedings before the House 
of Lords in 1852, five years after the 
alleged discovery ? It was known that after 


the Treaty of 1815, and, finally, when the | 


allied armies were evacuating France, the 
French Government gave an additional sum 
of money to meet all such claims, and handed 
over to the British Government the right 
and duty of investigating them, as well as 
of laying down the rules for determining 
their validity. That led to the Act of 
Parliament of 1819, and, consequently, whe- 
ther the French Government received that 
particular claim or not henceforth became 
wholly immaterial. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, with a good deal of confi- 
dence, asserted that it had been established 
by judicial decision that that treaty was 
intended to apply to persons in the position 
of the Baron de Bode and his son at the 
time it was concluded. He maintained, on 
the contrary, that the Privy Council had on 
that point repeatedly recognized principles 
in entire conformity with those which he 
was himself now stating. In one ease the 
‘earned Lords declared that the treaty be- 
tween France and England meant to pro- 
vide an indemnity to all British subjects for 
losses occasioned by the immediate acts of 


the French Government; that, although 
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formally and literally by the law of Great 
Britain the party was a British subject, 
yet the question was whether he was a 
British subject within the meaning of the 
treaty ; that he might be a British and also 
a French subject ; and that if he was a 
French subject, then no act done towards 
him by the Government of France could be 
held illegal within the intent of the treaty, 
and that neither the law of nations nor any 
treaty bound that Government to deal with 
its own subjects otherwise than as it 
thought fit. Therefore when it was said 
that the Baron de Bode was a British sub- 
ject that was only half the truth. The 
question was whether he had not the cha- 
racier of a French subject supperadded to 
his character as an English subject? Then 
in which of those characters was his pro- 
perty confiscated ? Undoubtedly, in that 
of a French subject? The decision of the 
the jury and the Court of Queen’s Bench 
was that the claimant, even upon his own 
showing, had adduced no proof that his pro- 
perty was unduly confiscated. Le would 
not trouble the House with any further re- 
marks. He had met the case as if it had 
been unaffected by any judicial decision, 
unprejudiced by any lapse of time, and as 
if it had been submitted to their delibera- 
tion that night for the first time; and, on 
the grounds which he had stated, he must 
oppose the hon. and learned Gentleman's 
Motion. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that, as no other 
hon. Member appeared to be desirous of 
addressing the House on that subject, he 
wished to observe that all the arguments 
which the Attorney General had just urged 
had been anticipated and demolished in his 
opening speech. The subject was one of 
all others which demanded deliberate in- 
quiry by a proper tribunal, and he did not 
ask the House now to decide the case. He 
desired merely that a deliberate tribunal, 
which would hear all the arguments on one 
side and the other, should be appointed to 
investigate the case. He hoped that those 
hon. Gentlemen who had not heard the ar- 
guments he addressed to the [louse would 
abstain from voting, and that they would 
not be led away by the arguments of the 
Attorney General, which he confidently be- 
lieved he could completely answer by merely 
repeating what he had already said that 
night, when the House was not so full as 
now. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had with plea- 
sure listened attentively to the three hours’ 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend, and 
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he commiserated his position in having ad- 
dressed his arguments to some thirty Mem- 
bers, while the decision would rest with 
150. He should have risen earlier, but 
was physically exhausted through having 
gone without his dinner till ten o’clock. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had very dexterously taken advantage of 
the change of audience, and argued that 
Baron de Bode was not a British subject; 
but in a Report of a most distinguished 
Committee of the House of Lords, of 
which Lord Lyndhurst, the late Lord 
Truro, and Lord Brougham were mem- 
bers, it was declared that the son Clement 
(who was the original claimant) was a Bri- 
tish subject within the meaning of the 
treaty and Convention, and was entitled in 
that character to claim’ compensation for 
the confiscation of his property. It was 
not fair that the House, which had not 
heard the argument, should ride off on the 
proposition of the Attorney General that 
the Baron was nota British subject. All 
that was asked for was an inquiry before a 
Select Committee, in order to aseertain 
whether his claim was just or not. The 
Government had received the money, and 
ought to have poid it over long ago; and 
he was sure that, if a just claim were shown 
to exist, the nation would not wish that in- 
justice should be done, simply because the 
amount was large, and it might be incon- 
venient to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to mect it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Remem- 
bering the privations which the hon. and 
learned Member has endured, and the im- 
patience shown by the ilouse, I ehall not 
detain it beyond a very minutes. I cannot 
at all coneur in the view which the hon. 
and learned Member has taken. THe rests 
himself entirely on the fact that a Com- 
mittee of the other House has given an 
opinion in favour of this claim; but, as 
Members of the House of Commons, we 
are not bound by an opinion of the other 
Ilouse. It is said that very few Members 
have heard the arguments of my hen, Col- 
league (Mr. Denman), and that the de- 
cision is to be taken on the statement of 
my hon. and Jearned Friend the Attorney- 
General ; but the speech of my hon, Col- 
league, and the reply of the Attorney- 
General are elements upon which the 
House can come to a decision. The simple 
question is whether the Baron de Bode is 
a British subject or not; and nothing can 
be clearer than the argument and conclu- 
sion of the Attorney General, that it is 
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a mere quibble—if I must use the word— 
to represent him as being a British sub- 
ject. His father was not British, his fa- 
mily was not British, the property was not 
British. He did not reside in England, he 
was established in France as a French- 
man, he emigrated as a Frenchman, he 
took arms with the Austrian army as a 
Frenchman, and it was as a French sub- 
ject that the penalties of confiseation were 
imposed on him for quitting his native 
country and breaking his allegiance to the 
French Government of the time. It is not 
the case of a man belonging to a British 
family with a British name, whose parents 
were born in England, but who were for 
the moment domiciled in France. In the 
eases of such persons which have been 
cited their property was confiscated, not 
beeause they were considered French sub- 
jects in rebellion, but because they were 
alien enemies belonging to a country which 
was at war with France. That was not 
the case with Baron de Bode. With all 
deference to the hon. and learned Member 
there does not appear to me to bea shadow 
of a ground on which you ean represent 
Baron de Bode as a British subject, or jus- 
tify his claim to this immense sum of 
money. It is a very plausible thing to 
say, ‘* Let us have a Committee of Inquiry,” 
but there seems to me nothing for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into. This House, in 
the arguments which have been addressed 
to it, has abundant elements to enable it 
to come to a decision. No one can say 
that any ground has been shown for taking 
a step which can have no meaning, unless 
it be a foundation for an application to 
this House for a large sum of money for 
compensating a Frenchman for the confis- 
cation of French property by the act of 
the French Government, on French grounds 
alone. Then, look at what has been 
stated showing the fraud by which this 
transaction was originally tainted. The 
father, who was not an Englishman, made 
over his property to his son, then a minor, 
for the mere purpose of evading the con- 
fiscation which he saw was likely to come 
upon him. The House knew the whole 
question upon which they had to decide, 
and must foresee the consequences which 
might result from affirming the Motion. 
Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that he 
would not detain the House more than a few 
minutes while he replied to the arguments 
adduced by the noble Lord in opposition 
to the elaim. The case really lay in a nut- 
shell, and the opposition to the claim rested 
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on three grounds—Ist., that the Baron de 
Bode was not a natural born British sub- 
ject within the meaning of the treaty; 2nd., 
that the confiscation was not within the 
meaning of the treaty; and 3rd., that the 
property was fraudulently made over by the 
father to the son for the purpose of mak- 
ing a claim as a British subject. As to 
the question of nationality, the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly, the great ornament of the 
party opposite, said— 

“T think it is clear that the Baron de Bode is 
a natural-born subject of Great Britain, and en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges as any 
other natural-born subject, and that he has not, 
and cannot by any act which he can do, throw off 
his allegiance to the King of Great Britain, be- 
cause nemo potest exuere patriam. The condition 
and rights of the Baron de Bode are exactly the 
same as those of a natural-born subject, the son 
of an English father and mother.” 
He disputed the authority of the Attorney 
General if he denied that a natural-born 
subject of a country was, according to in- 
ternational Jaw, the subject of that country 
all the world over. There was no distine- 


tion between nationality according to mu- 
nicipal and international law, and if the 
Boron de Bode was a British subject ac- 
cording to the law of England he was a 
British subject within the meaning of the 
treaty. As to the confiscation, Lord Lynd- 


hurst had said, ‘* Most of the instances in 
which compensation had been awarded are 
cases in which the confiscation has been 
solely on account of emigration.”’ He was 
sorry that the noble Lord had used the 
word ‘‘ fraudulently,”’ because it appeared 
to throw a slur on the personal honour of a 
gentleman who was entitled to every re- 
spect. The Court of Chancery dealt rather 
severely with cases in which fraud was 
charged and not proved, and he asked the 
House to consider the case favourably, be- 
cause fraud had been charged and was 
certainly not proved. As to the convey- 
ance, the son had a vested estate in the life- 
time of his father, and the conveyance of 
the father, whether good or not, could 
make no difference. The noble Lord had 
said that they need not follow the decision 
of a Committee of the House of Lords. 
That was a topic which was sure to elicit 
a cheer from those hon. Members who liked 
to have a fling at the House of Lords. 
But the House was bound to give the 
greatest weight to the decision of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, composed of 
those who held high judicial offices, on a 
question of law like this; and such a Com- 
mittee had pronounced in favour of the 
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Baron de Bode. Under such circumstances 
he was sure the House would not allow the 
weight of the Government to tell against 
truth and justice. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he only rose for the purpose 
of pointing out the double inconvenience in 
which they were involved. It was unfor- 
tunate, after the Mover of the Motion had 
replied to the only speech that had been 
made in opposition to it, that hon. Gentle- 
men friendly to the Motion should, con- 
trary to usage, address the House. It 
was contrary to usage in the second place, 
that «a Member—as the hon. Member for 
Dundalk had done—should come down to 
answer a speech which he had not heard, 
and, at a late hour, after having been, no 
doubt, more agreeably engaged elsewhere, 
make a solemn appeal in the name of 
justice. The hon. and learned Member 
said that the Baron de Bode was a British 
subject. Now that was never denied. The 
Baron was a British subject for certain 
purposes, bat he was not a British subject 
as between England and France, and the 
whole question turned upon the latter point. 
That view was supported by the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the ease of Drum- 
mond, when it was stated that he might 
be a subject both of Britain and France, 
and that if he were the latter, no act done 
towards him by the Government of France 
could be deemed illegal within the mean- 
ing of the treaty. He was informed on 
good authority that the Baron de Bode 
was not entitled to a reversion of the estate, 
and that the sole representative of the pro- 
perty in it was his father. The Privy 
Council, presided over by Lord Stowell, 
had heard the claims of the Baron de 
Bode, and decided against it. Lord Stowell, 
in giving judgment, said, that after full 
consideration it appeared that the complaint 
had completely failed in regard to the 
ownership of the property, that it had 
been a contrivance originating in the mind 
of the father to elude the French Govern- 
ment, which had proved ineffectual, and 
that, therefore, although it might be hard 
for the unfortunate nobleman, the Lords 
were bound to confirm the award of the 
Commissioners. His hon. and learned 
Friend had brought down upon the House 
the authority of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Brougham. But the authority of such 
men as Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham 
was greater in their capacity as the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Government than 
as private individuals; and for the last 
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thirty years the law officers of the Crown | officer made up the list of claimants leav- 
had to a man refused to entertain the | ing it to any person whose name was omit- 
claim now before the House. They were/ted to send in his claim. According to 
asked to appoint a Committee. It would | this Bill the applicant must in every case 
be cruel to the gentleman himself to ap-| send in his own claim, and the assessor’s 
point a Committee, to keep alive a claim | roll was only to be made up after the 
of that description, and cause him to trans- | parties had sent in their claims. He beg- 
mit to his children that which he had un-| ged to move that it be an Insteuction to 
fortunately received from his father as an | the Committee on the County Voters (Scot- 
inheritance, the prosecution of a claim of | land) Bill to make the rules and regula- 





the kind. He wanted, moreover, to know | 
how the Report of a Select Committee 
could justify an Executive Government in | 
acting against the opinion of all the law 
advisers of the Crown for the last thirty | 
years? Again, if a committee reported in | 
favour of his claim, it would lead to | 
finite complications, and would be tanta- | 
mount to an invitation to all the world} 
who had similar claims to have them wed 
tried. On these grounds he trusted that 
the House would not assent to the Motion. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he} 
wished to ask the Chancellor of the Ex-| 
chequer whether it was true that he held | 
in his hands the balance of a sum of money 
paid by the French Indemity Fund, which | 
was applicable to the satisfaction of the | 
claim of the Baron de Bode ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- | 
QUER said, it was not true. 

Question put, 

The House divided :—Aycs 134; Noes 
112% Majority 22. 





House adjourned at | 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 5, 1861. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Birts,—1° Industrial Schools 

(Scotland), 
2° Friendly and Assurance Societies ; White 

Herring Fishery (Scotland); Dwellings for 

Working Classes ; Criminal Proceedings Oath 

Reiief. 

COUNTY VOTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. MURE objected to the Bill that it 
required claimants for the suffrage to take 
the initiative instead of adopting the sys- 
tem now adopted in the boroughs which 
gave universal satisfaction, where a public 


tions contained therein conformable with 
those of the Act 19 & 20 Vict. ec. 58, in 
so far as they are applicable to counties, 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would be com- 
petent to the Committee to do that which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman desired to 
do without an Instruction, and that being 
so it was contrary to rule that any for- 
mal Instruction should be moved. Be- 
sides this, the Resolution should have been 
moved before the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the chair, because it was now an 
Amendment upon the Motion, and would 
thus, if successful, supersede the very Com- 
mittee which it was the purpose of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to instruct. 

Mr. BLACKBURN thought they ought 
not to take the Committee on this Bill that 
day. The Bill as it stood was very imper- 
fect, and many of its provisions would re- 
quire to be materially altered. There was 
a separate paper before the House, which 
was not printed with the Votes, which eon- 
tained sixty Amendments to be proposed 
in Committee by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself who had charge of this Bill (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke). He thought it would 
be more convenient to the House if the 
hon. Gentleman would agrce to commit the 
Bill pro formd, to have it reprinted with 
the Amendments he intended to move, and 
then to take the Committee on the Bill on 
another day. With that view he moved 
that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee on that day week. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ this 
House will, upon Wednesday next, resolve itself 
into the said Committee,’”’—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he could not help thinking that the most 
convenient course to take would be to al- 
low the House to go into Committee on the 
Bill. Hon, Members on both sides of the 
House were generally agreed as to the 
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principle of the measure. Most of the|he saw no reason why it should not be 
Amendments which he had to move re-| proceeded with now when they had the 
ferred chiefly to matters of detail, and were | whole day before them. As for the number 
simply intended for carrying out the sug-| of Amendments they were mostly simply 
gestions that had been made to him for} changing September to August in the va- 
assimilating the county with the borough | rious clauses, and they could easily be 


County Voters 


registration. He was willing to leave the 
ease in the hands of the House. His ob- 
ject was to conciliate, and if the House 
thought it better only to go into Committee 
pro formd he should be glad to meet their 
wishes. 

Mr. ROEBUCK characterized the Bill 
as an alteration of the Constitution of the 
country, and said that the Lord Advocate 
ought to make that alteration on his own 
responsibility, if it were to be made at all. 
Things of this kind were becoming rather 


frequent in the present day on the part of 


private Members ; but it was a proceeding 
which the House ought not to permit. 
Wednesday was rapidly becoming the most 
pestilent day of the week. From day to 
day, and almost from hour to hour, the 
Ifouse was making alterations in the Con- 
stitution of this country. A sort of hig- 
gledy-piggledy mode of doing business was 
being introduced by private Members in- 
terfering in matters which properly belong- 
ed to the Government, and the House should 


set its face against such proceedings. What | 


were they to say to a Bill like the present, 
to which its own promoter had appended 
sixty Amendments before the Bill had got 
into Committee? It was plain that its 
Mover was not fit to make such a law, and 
that it was the business of the Lord Advo- 
cate to do so. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE was sure 
the representatives of Scotland would be 
very glad if the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) would give 
them the benefit of his assistance. But 
he must say that he did not think the 
views expressed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were sound, or in accordance 
with the usages of the House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that no altera- 
tions of the Constitution of the country 
should be proposed except by the Govern- 
ment. He (the Lord Advocate) entirely 
denied that that was sound. It was the 
privilege of every hon. Member to make 
proposals for any alterations he pleased ; 
and he thought his hon. Friend (Sir Ed- 
ward Colebrooke) was more particularly en- 
titled to bring this proposition forward, from 
the fact that he had done so some years 
before. The Bill was of great importance, 
and would effect a very useful reform, and 
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| taken as the clauses were put. 
| Sir JAMES FERGUSSON agreed 
| with the hon. and learned Member for 
| Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) that a measure of 
{this kind ought to be brought in by Go. 
vernment. He thought the proposal to 
assimilate the registration of counties to 
| that of boroughs was a great change, and 
| of very questionable advantage. He ob- 
| jected to the compelling persons to be on 
, the register. There were frequently par- 
| ties who did not wish to be mixed up with 
| party politics, and did not wish to be sub- 
| jected to the annoyance of being canvassed 
|and solicited for their votes at clections. 
| He should support the proposal to adjourn 
the question for a week. 

Mr. DUNLOP hoped that the measure 
| would have general support. He remind- 
| ed the hon. Baronet (Sir James Fergusson) 
| that, by Clause 13 of the Bill, any person 

might have his name taken off the register 
by sending a written note to the assessor. 
|The greater number of the Amendments 
were merely formal ; still he would not ob- 
| ject to a postponement, if it were under- 
stood that every assistance should be given 
| to pass the Bill. 

| Mr. LOCKE said, it was within his re- 
| collection that several important measures 
proposing alterations of the Constitution had 
been brought in by indeperdent Members. 
He might refer to the Bill for the admis- 
sion of the Jews, the Bill which did away 
with the property qualification, and the Bill 
for the Ballot. Those were very great and 
important changes, and yet they were in- 
troduced by private Members. He really 
thought the recommendation of the Lord 
Advocate should be adopted, because a vast 
number of the proposed alterations were of 
a very trifling description. 

Mr. MURE allowed that many of the 
Amendments were very great improve- 
ments, but it would be much more conve- 
nient to discuss the Bill with these Amend- 
ments printed in it, That course would 
have to be adopted sooner or later, and it 
would be more expeditious to do it at once. 

After some observation from Mr. Carp, 
Major Cummine Bruce, and Mr. LeEs.iz, 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he would 
withdraw his proposition for adjournment 
of the debate for a week. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE moved the 
adjournment of the debate till Friday, 
with the understanding that the House 
should go into Committee on the Bill pro 
forma, 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Friday. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS OATH 
RELIEF BILL. 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. LOCKE, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said that its object 
was to allow persons who might have a 
scruple as to taking an Oath, with the 
leave of the Judge, to make an Affirmation 
instead. That was the whole of the Bill ; 
and it was confined to criminal cases, be- 
cause the law in civil cases was precisely 
the same as he wished to make it in crimi- 
nal. By the Common Law Procedure 


Act, 17 & 18 Vict., if any person was | 


unwilling from alleged conscientious mo- 
tives to take an oath, the Judge, if satis- 
fied of the sincerity of such declaration, 
might permit him to make an affirmation. 
That alteration of the law was made after 


the greatest consideration on the part of 
the framers of the Bill, and with the sanc- 
tion of the law officers of the Crown, and 


of all the Judges of the land. The form 
of affirmation was transferred from the 
Common Law Procedure Act to the pre- 
sent Bill, and was as follows :— 

“J, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely, and truly af- 
firm and declare that the taking of any oath is, 
according to my religious belief, unlawful ; and I 
do solemnly, sincerely, and truly affirm and de- 
clare, &c.” 

By the present state of the law a Quaker, 
Moravian, or Separatist, was allowed to 
make an affirmation, both in civil and 
criminal cases; but as there were many 
persons not belonging to those denomina- 
tions, who, on religious grounds, entertained 
objections to the taking of oaths, he 
thought it was only right that the same 
relief should be extended to them. The 
Bill contained three clauses. The first 
he had explained, the second made the 
punishment for making a false affirmation 
the same as for taking a false oath, and 
the third simply stated when the Bill was 
to come into operation. The Bill was en- 
tirely different in its object and character 
from that which had been introduced in 
the course of the Session by the hon. 
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Member for Tavistock, and he hoped the 
[louse would consent to read it a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” P 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
as the hon. and learned Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. McMahon), who had given notice 
of an Amendment to reject the Bill, and as 
the law advisers of the Crown and the 
Home Secretary were not present, he 
thought they were hardly in a condition to 
discuss the Bill at present, and he, there- 
fore, moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he understood 
that the law officers of the Crown had been 
consulted and were favourable to the Bill, 
and he, therefore, regretted the right hon. 
Gentleman should oppose it. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) had 
read the Bill and had no objection to it 
himself, but was only waiting to see if any 
one else had. He had, in point of fact, 
already introduced this Bill in the early 
part of the Session, and read it a second 
time, with the title of the ‘‘ Common Law 
Procedure Act (1854) Extension.” The 
Solicitor General had approved of the 
principle of that Bill but had objected to 
the form in which it was drawn, namely, by 
way of recital instead of direct enactment. 
He (Mr. Locke) had redrawn the Bill to 
meet that objection and submitted it to the 
Solicitor General for his approval before it 
was printed. He thought it very hard that 
he should be compelled to postpone the Bill 
after all the trouble he had been at for 
the last six weeks in getting a day to bring 
it forward. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the object 
of this Bill was to assimilate the law with 
regard to the affirmation of witnesses in 
criminal proceedings with that now exist- 
ing with regard to civil proceedings. He 
believed that the Quakers and Moravians 
had the benefit of a special enactment, 
allowing them to make an affirmation in- 
stead of an oath ; but persons who did not 
come under those denominations, though 
they might have a conscientious objection 
to taking an oath, were obliged to take it, 
or their evidence was rejected. He did 
not think that any great danger was likely 
to arise from extending the law to crimi- 
nal proceedings, as regarded that very 
limited class of persons. He had had 
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some communication with the Solicitor 
General, and the remark he made was 
that the law had hitherto shown great 
jealousy as to substituting affirmations for 
oaths in criminal cases; but he did not 
understand him to say that he entertained 
any decided objection to this Bill, though 
he expressed some doubts as to its policy. 
Under these circumstances perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman might be inclined to 
withdraw his Amendment, and allow the 
Bill to be read a second time, on the un- 
derstanding that the Solicitor General 
would be present when the Order was 
taken that the House go into Committee 
on the Bill. 

Mr. SPOONER said, his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Estcourt) did not object to 
the Bill, nor did he; but he objected to 
the Bill being taken in the absence of the 
law advisers of the Crown and of the Home 
Secretary, who at that time was not in the 
House. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he intended to 
divide the House against the second read- 
ing of the Bill. The effect of this Bill 
and that of the hon. Member for Tavis- 
tock was the same, and buth would take 
from the proceedings in our Courts the 
sanction of religion. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HENNESSY thereupon moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Bill 
merely extended to criminal cases the prin- 
ciple already followed in civil actions. It 
could not, therefore, be said to ignore the 
religious sanction of an oath. 

Mr. ROEBUCK could not see why, if 
exceptions were made in favour of the con- 
scientious scruples of persons wearing pe- 
culiar garments, such as the Quakers, 
others who did not belong to distinctive 
denominations, but equally objected to take 
an oath, should not be as unfettered in 
their action. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, there was ao 
ie difference between relaxing a rule in 

avour of a body of persons belonging to 
well-known and defined sects, one of whose 
fixed principles it was not to take an oath, 
and in favour of any person whatever who 
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might choose to say, perhaps for the first 
time, that he had an objection to swear to 
the truth of his statements. It appeared 
to him perfectly reasonable to establish a 
distinction in that ease between criminal 
and civil proceedings, for the life of a 
human being was a matter of far more im- 
portance than any mere qaestion of pro- 
perty. The criminal law of the country 
was in general well administered, but there 
were not as many opportunities of correct- 
ing mistakes as in civil proceedings, and 
it was consequently most desirable that any 
safeguard at present existing should not be 
removed. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
31: Majority 34. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednesday 
next. 


| 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 3 to 6 were agreed to. 

Clause 7 struck out. 

Clause 8 agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Bond may be substituted for 
Deposit), 

CotoneL DUNNE moved to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Order in Council,’’ and insert 
‘‘presentment.”” He strongly objeeted to 
the system of centralization proposed by 
this measure, 

Mr. BUTT said, that his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend’s proposition would involve a 
recasting of the whole scheme of the Bill. 
He appealed to his hon. and gallant Friend 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Clause struck out. 

Clause 10 agreed to. 

Mr. BEAMISH moved the following 
proviso :— 

‘* Provided always that it shall not be compe- 
tent to make application for a tramway or tram- 
ways under the provisions of this or the said re- 
cited Act, to unite places between which a railway 
or railways directly connecting the same, shall 
have been constructed under the authority of Par- 
liament, or between which statutory powers for 


the same purpose shall have been granted, and be 
in force.” 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY objected to 
the proviso. It would give an unfair mo- 
nopoly to railways, and would impose an 
undue restriction on the construction of 
tramways. The proviso amounted to a 
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proposition to refer the legislation in re- 
gard to tramways to persons who were in- 
terested in maintaining railways and sup- 
pressing tramways. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the pro- 


viso was to be found, with a slight altera- 


tion, in the Act of last year. The main! 


object of these tramways was to connect 
railway stations, and they were confined to 
horse-power. The proviso was not thought 
of at first ; but afterwards an appeal was 
made by the railway interest to the pro- 
moters of the Bill, pointing out that it 
might possibly be in the power of the con- 
structors of tramways to unite places by 


these means to the injury of the railway | 


interest, without having recourse to an 
Act of Parliament. The present proviso, 
if he understood right, was intended only 
as a slight extension and explanation of the 
clause to the same effect which was passed 
last Session. 

Lorpv NAAS said, he had not been 
aware until that moment that a clause re- 
sembling the one then under the consi- 
deration of the Committee had been 
passed last Session. He could not ap- 
prove of the clause in the former Bill, and 
he was still more strongly opposed to the 
present clause, which would be one of a 
still more restrictive character. 

Proviso, by leave, withdrawn, 

Mr. BUTT then moved the insertion of 
a clause, giving any person entitled to ap- 
pear on the inquiry before the grand jury, 
in the event of their approval of the un- 
dertaking, the right to traverse that ap- 
proval. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 160. ] 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE., 


Order for Committee (Supply) read ; 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT—CONDUCT 
OF THE IRISH MEMBERS. 


Coronet FRENCH: Sir, I am sorry to 
observe that such high authorities as The 
Times newspaper and a noble Lord who 
has filled the highest legal office in this 
country, are both of opinion that further 
explanation is required to vindicate the 
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honour and gentlemanly feeling of the re- 
presentatives of Ireland on a recent occa- 
sion. When the charge in question was 
made by my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, I felt it incum- 
| bent on me, as early as possible, to declare 
that it was totally destitute of foundation. 
The statement of my noble Friend the Fo- 
reign Secretary was that, at a moment 
when an important Motion was pending in 
| this House, the Irish Members had sought 
| an interview with my noble Friend at the 
| head of the Government, with the view— 
| which they must have been madmen to en- 
| tertain — of intimidating him. When I 
gave a denial to that statement, the noble 
Viscount took upon himself to make a re- 
ply, which was certainly very amusing, but 
by no means satisfactory to the honour of 
those Gentlemen whose conduct had been 
impugned. My noble Friend, however, 
admitted that the Rev. Mr. Daly had never 
asserted to him that he was authorized to 
request an interview, or to speak in any 
manner on the part of the representatives 
| of Ireland ; and, further, that he himself 
, did not believe Mr. Daly to have received 
; any authority from the Irish Members to 
| make any communication. 

| Viscount PALMERSTON: No; I did 
not express any belief either one way or 
the other. 

CotoneL FRENCH: I understood my 
noble Friend to state that Mr. Daly told him 
he had no authority to speak for the Irish 
Members. Notwithstanding that reply, I 
suppose we must infer from the remark 
which my noble Friend has just made that 
he had a suspicion that the Irish Members 
had given Mr. Daly authority for what he 
said, I have stated positively, on my ho- 
nour, that every Irish Member I was able 
to see declared the charge to be utterly 
groundless; and it is not very compli- 
mentary to us that my noble Friend should 
still seem to harbour a suspicion that it 
was our desire to have had an interview 
with him on the subject. I put it to the 
House whether my noble Friend—unless 
he placed implicit belief in the statement, 
which I do not think he will venture to as- 
sert—was justified in commissioning my 
noble Friend the Foreign Secretary to 
make a charge implicating the honour-and 
gentlemanly character of a certain portion 
of the Irish Members. I should be sorry 
to say that it was for the purpose of influ- 
encing votes on another question that my 
noble Friend desired that charge to be 
made. It is perfectly certain that it ma- 
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terially influenced the decision of a number 
of Members, especially on the Opposition 
side of the House, who, with the indepen- 
dent spirit of English gentlemen, would 
not in any way assist an attempt to coerce 
the Prime Minister by intimidation. Un- 
der these circumstances sixteen Members, 
who, had they voted, would have been 
more than sufficient to turn the division 
against the Government, and who were op- 
posed to the repeal of the paper duty, left 
the House. If we had retorted upon the 
noble Lord the rumours which are going 
about that communications have passed 
between the Government and a number of 
Scottish and English Members who repre- 
sent certain steamship interests, we should, 
to a certainty, have received from the noble 
Viscount not only an indignant repudiation 
of any such negotiations, but a severe cen- 
sure for bringing forward a charge affect- 
ing the honour of the Government. And 
let me tell my noble Friend that the ho- 
nour of the Irish Members is as dear to 
them as that of the Government can be to 
himself and his colleagues. On the part of 
the Irish Members I again declare that 
there is not the shadow of a foundation for 
the statement that they desired an inter- 
view with the noble Viscount on this ques- 
tion. I believe, from the communications 


I have had with them, that no one could | 


so far forget his own character and position 
as to ask for an interview with my noble 
Friend under such circumstances. Indeed, 
such, I believe, is the opinion we all enter- 
tain of the noble Lord that we could not 
anticipate from his independent spirit any- 
thing but a refusal to such a request. We 
certainly never even dreamed of asking 
him to do anything of the sort. Yet we 
see in some of the public journals a daily 
renewal of the accusation, and an assertion 
that it has been proved to the satisfaction 
of a great majority of the public. In 
‘another place,”’ also, it has been assert- 
ed that we have yet to clear ourselves from 
the charge. The Rev. Mr. Daly has, in 
the most distinct manner, both publicly and 
privately, denied that he pretended to the 
noble Viscount to have any authority from 
the Irish Members; and that the noble 
Lord must be much mistaken in his impres- 
sion in that respect. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, 1 am 
sure that every one will do justice to the 
motives and feelings which have induced 
my hon. and gallant Friend to make the 
statement he has just made; which, in- 
deed, I think was rendered unnecessary by 


Colonel French 
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the disclaimer of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Esmonde), 
who on a former evening declared, on be- 
half of the Irish Members, that they gave 
no authority to Mr. Daly to submit to 
me any proposal or suggestion on their 
behalf. I am sure that every one will 
accept in the most unreserved manner the 
statements of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
and of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford ; but in regard to what passed 
in the interview between Mr. Daly and my- 
self, I abide entirely by what I aaid on a 
former evening. My noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs expressed the 
inference which he drew from the com- 
munication in writing which I made to him 
almost immediately after the interview with 
Mr. Daly had taken place; and I am bound 
to say that a similar impression was pro- 
duced upon my mind at the time—because 
when Mr. Daly told me that the Irish 
Members should take some action in the 
matter, and that it was important they 
should know on Monday morning what was 
the decision of the Government in reference 
to the Galway Packet contract, in order 
that they might determine what course 
they were to take in the evening, I had no 
reason to suppose that he was not autho- 
rized to represent those on whose behalf 
he spoke. It is now quite clear he was 
not so authorized, and that with that zeal 
which has distinguished him upon other 
occasions he constituted himself as an au- 
thority for those for whom he was in no 
way empowered to appear. As to any fur- 
ther attempt to exculpate the Irish Mem- 
bers I believe that it is wholly unnecessary 
after the statement of my hon. and gallant 
Friend. I am sure that every Member of 
the House will unhesitatingly accept the 
assertion of my hon. and gallant Friend ; 
and, therefore, whatever blame may arise 
from any misunderstanding upon this sub- 
ject must rest entirely with Mr. Daly, who, 
it seems, in his zeal for a cause in which 
it is only natural that he should be very 
zealous, gave me to understand that which, 
in point of fact, he was not authorized to 
convey. When I stated a few minutes 
since that I had no belief one way or the 
other, I was not in any way referring to 
my present conviction. I was merely set- 
ting my hon. and gallant Friend right as 
to what I believed at the moment when 
Mr. Daly had been in communication with 
me; and, as far as I had any belief at all 
at that time, I inferred that he was autho- 
rized to speak in the name of the Irish 
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Members ; but I now find that I have no 
ground for drawing any such conclusion 
after the statement which has just been 
made by my hon. and gallant Friend. 
Lorp NAAS said, he thought the 
statement now made by the noble Lord 
must be perfectly satisfactory to all the 
Gentlemen who are specially interested in 
the question, and whose conduct had been 
impugned. He must, however, express 
his regret that an explanation such as had 
been now given was not made earlier ; and 
that at the interview between the noble 
Lord and Mr, Daly it did not occur to the 
noble Lord to ask the rev. gentleman on 
whose authority he had come, and whether 
he had any commission from any Member 
of this House to make a communication 
on the subject? He (Lord Naas) thought 
that would have been a very natural ques- 
tion for the noble Lord to put to a genile- 
man coming upon so important a mission, 
and it would naturally have tended to pre- 
vent those unpleasant remarks which had 
been made in that and in the other House 
of Parliament, as well as in the public 
press. He could not help further stating 
that he believed the impression which had 
prevailed upon that subject had materially 
affected a recent important division, and 
that many Members had been influenced 
upon that oceasion by the connection which 
they supposed to exist between the Gal- 
way contract and the particular question 
at issue. But after the declaration of the 
noble Lord that matter might be taken to 
be wholly at an end. He regretted that 
so much undue prominence had been given 
to it, and that language had been used by 
very eminent individuals tending to corro- 
borate the views which had been expressed 
in the public press. Without wishing to 
anticipate the discussion which must take 
place in reference to the Galway contract, 
he wished to take that opportunity of giv- 
ing a very decided contradiction to some 
statements he found published that morning 
in one of the leading journals. Those state- 
ments reflected to a very considerable ex- 
tent on his personal character, and on the 
character of many Members of that and of 
the other House of Parliament who were 
his colleagues when that transaction took 
place. It was stated that the Galway 
contract had been given because a general 
election was at the time impending. That 
statement had been made and over again, 
and had over and over again been refuted. 
A Select Committee had inquired into the 
whole of that subject ; the doors of that 
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Committee were open for many months 
to any person who desired to give evidence 
before it; and yet the Committee was 
never told that an election was imminent 
at the period when the contract was 
granted. So far was it from being the 
truth that the contract was given with a 
view to a general election, that the docu- 
ment which finally closed the contract was 
signed by the Treasury on the 2nd of 
February, and the general election did not 
take place until the end of April. The 
two events could not have had any con- 
nection, for the Reform Bill, which led to 
the general election, had not been intre- 
duced at the time when the contract was 
signed ; and no one could then have ima- 
gined that a general election would have 
taken place at so early a period. Again, 
it was said that this was an electioneering 
contract, and that the chairman of the 
Galway Packet Company had entered Par- 
liament as a supporter of the Government 
of Lord Derby. But a more unfounded 
statement was never made. He had no 
doubt that the person thus referred to was 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Lever). 
But it so happened that that hon. Member 
had never been the chairman of the Com- 
pany. The first chairman and the first 
vice-chairman of the Company were both 
at present Members of that House, but 
neither of them had ever been a supporter 
of Lord Derby’s Government. The chair- 
man was the hon. Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. H. Lewis) and the vice chairman was 
a noble Lord (Lord Bury), who sat on the 
Treasury Bench, who held an office in Her 
Majesty’s Household, I have also seen 
it stated that justice to Ireland did not 
require that the country should expend 
£72,000 a year for work which was not 
performed. But the terms of the contract 
expressly provided that no money should 
be paid until the contract was fulfilled, 
and it was impossible that a single shilling 
should be paid for services that were not 
actually rendered. He did not wish to an- 
ticipate the discussion which was to take 
place upon the Galway contract, but he 
had thought it right to take the very 
earliest opportunity of giving the fullest 
contradiction to these calumnies which had 
been often and often repeated and often 
and often confuted. Their confutation 
might not be as fresh in the recollection of 
the public as was the constant repetition of 
them; but wherever they were met they 
would necessarily be confuted, and he had 
only to add that he believed their perpetual 
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repetition could only serve to throw dis- 
eredit on their authors, 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he should not 
attempt to defend himself against the im- 
putations made in the House and in some 
of the English papers, which had been 
made, because, independently of the Gal- 
way Packet Contract, no one would doubt 
that he should have voted against the aboli- 
tion of the paper duty. But he protested 
against the assertion which was made by 
some portion of the press and by some 
Members of the House, that Irish Members 
were actuated by other motives than those 
which actuated English Gentlemen. It 
was said by an hon. Member who had 
spoken in this debate, that sixteen hon. 
Gentlemen had left the House before the 
division on the paper duty, because they 
suspected that force was being used by the 
Irish Members to induce the Government 
to reconsider the Galway contract. Now, 
after the statement that had just been 
made, he recommended those hon. Gen- 
tlemen to look for the future after their 
own honour, and to leave to the Irish 
Members to do the same duty to them- 
selves. He thought they had quite enough 
to do to defend their own conduct without 
imputing misconduct to other people. It 
was the same with the press. The leading 
journal stated that seventy-five Irish Mem- 
bers voted against the Government for the 
sake of £72,000. Now the number was 
sixty-nine, and the assertion as to the.in- 
fluence under which they voted was untrue, 
for of the seventy-one who had voted, sixty- 
nine had voted in precisely the same way on 
the first division before the question of the 
Galway contract had been raised at all, and 
the others had not voted at all in the first 
division. An insinuation of corruption in 
this contract had been levelled against Lord 
Derby and Lord Eglinton. He was private 
secretary to Lord Eglinton at the time. 
He saw the communications which passed 
between Lord Derby and Lord Eglinton, 
and he could undertake to state that they 
proved that no contract was ever made 
with more caution. All the friends of Ire- 
land pressed the Government to do some- 
thing to assist direct communication be- 
tween Ireland and America. They con: 
ceived that they had a right to that assist- 
ance, and that if ever there was a case for 
a subsidy this was it. The country was a 
poor one, and had not the internal resources 
necessary for getting up a steam-packet 
company. It was said, why was not the 
service thrown open to competition? The 
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point was not overlooked by the Govern: 
ment of the day; but the answer was ob- 
vious that if they attempted open compe- 
tition there would be no company at all— 
that the contract would be taken in Eng- 
land for the purpose of preventing it being 
carried out. It was impossible to have 
competing companies in Ireland, becauso 
they had not the wealth; and if an English 
company were admitted to tender, the con- 
tract would be taken for the purpose of 
not performing the service proposed; and 
thus by non-performance, preventing the 
establishment of any Irish packet station, 
which would be the real object of such a 
tender. He assured the noble Lord that 
if Ireland had a right to have direct com- 
munication with America, it could never 
be accomplished by any other means than 
by making a bargain without competition, 
either with a new company, or with this 
company resuscitated. The reason there 
was such a strong feeling in Ireland to- 
wards this company was searcely under- 
stood in this House, but he would tell them 
that this was not a company in the or- 
dinary sense of tle term, or rather was not 
formed in the way in which companies 
were formed in this country. There were 
few large capitalists in Ireland, and in 
England capitalists would not subscribe to 
it. But the sympathy of Ireland being 
enlisted in favour of the company; people 
of small means invested small sums in 
the undertaking. Their feelings were now 
roused by the consciousness that if the 
contract did not go on they would lose 
their money. From the moment the pre- 
sent Government came into office, the Gal- 
way contract was used for the purpose of 
attacking Lord Derby, and they deter: 
mined in one way or. other, per fas et 
nefas, to break it. They began by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer attacking it, 
and the Government granting a Comniittee 
to impeach its validity, and thus by their 
own acts they made it impossible for the 
company to perform the conditions intd 
which they had entered. He did not im- 
peach the conduet of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral. There had been, no doubt, breaches 
of contract, but those breaches were caused 
by the acts of the present Government. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer held 
the subsidy in doubt for sixteen months 
was it any wonder that the company had 
failed in their engagements? Could any 
one suppose that a capitalist would sub- 
seribe to a speculation whieh depended 
on the decision of a Committee of the 
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House of Commons moved by a hostile 
Ministry? As to the accusation of cor- 
ruption made against the Irish Members, 
he despised it. As to Mr. Daly, he had 
done a great deal for Galway; but to say 
that he had any authority to go in the 
name of the Irish Members and make a 
bargain for them was too contemptible to 
notice. He then thought it possible that 
Mr. Daly, totally regardless and thought- 
less of the impending division, went to 
procure an interview for some Irish Mem- 
bers. Whether he thought that the junc- 
ture would have any effect he could not 
tell, but at least this was certain, no one 
gave him any authority to speak in the 
name of the Irish Members. He protest- 
ed against it being supposed that Irish 
Members acted differently from English 
Members ; and as to the sixteen Members 
who were so chary of the honour of the 
Irish Members, as he had said before, they 
had quite enough to do to look after their 
own. 

Mr. GREGORY: I do not intend to 
make any observations whatever on the 
Galway contract—that is a matter which 
had better be diseussed when we can enter 
into it more fully. But as my noble Friend 
the Member for Galway (Lord Dunkellin) 
is not in his place, and as I took a promi- 
nent part in the transactions which have 
called forth all these explanations, I wish 
to say a few words on the subject of the 
meeting which was called of Irish Mem- 
bers. There have been two charges thrown 
out—first, that we endeavoured to tamper 
with the Prime Minister, and by means of 
a threat to extort a promise from him; and 
secondly, that we endeavoured to make 
terms with the Opposition. As to the last, 
I utterly deny that there is 4 shadow of 
a foundation for it. My noble Friend op- 
posite is aware that we never, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, held the slightest com- 
munication with Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. As to the endea- 
vour by means of threats to extort conces- 
sions from the Minister, I give that an 
equally emphatic contradiction. If the 
subject was ever mentioned at that meet- 
ing it was solely for the purpose of re- 
pudiating such a course, not merely as 
derogatory to our own honour, but as the 
most unwise course which could be pur- 
sued to obtain the end in view. So chary 
were we at the meeting of taking any step 
which could give occasion for such an im- 
putation that we determined not to go as 
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though at that moment our constituents 
were most anxious to know how the case 
really stood. We determined that we would 
not go to the Prime Minister, lest our 
motives should be misconstructed. But not 
only that; so careful were-we that if 
calling this meeting we only addressed 
those Members who usually supported Het 
Majesty’s Government, lest any course 
savouring of intimidation might be susé 
pected. Had we for a moment imagined 
that the Government, however great the 
emergency, would submit to dictation of 
this kind, we must have known that the in- 
dignation which would be called forth would 
utterly overthrow the object which we had 
in view. When, therefore, the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of “London came 
down to the House and said ‘“* better that 
a hundred Ministries should be overthrown, 
better that a hundred dissolutions should 
take place, rather than any Government 
should submit to such dictation,’’ I think 
I may say that the noble Lord’s indigna- 
tion was utterly thrown away, if such in- 
dignation was not entirely simulated. It 
was nothing more nor less than an ener- 
getic battle with phantoms invoked for the 
occasion and for a purpose, in which pur- 
pose, I regret to say, the Minister suc- 
ceeded. Allow me to add that, if we had 
not been influenced by the lower incentives 
of pradence, I trust that we should not be 
so forgetful of the position in which Irish 
Members stand as part and parcel of the 
whole Legislature, as to lend ourselves to 
such a proceeding. I entirely approve the 
abstract propriety of the sentiments of the 
noble Lord, because I know that no course 
is so calculated to bring the House of Com- 
thons into contempt and disrepute as to 
make it possible that its decision could be 
influenced by concessions or subsidies on 
the eve of a great emergency. I have 
seen the working of that system in another 
country. I have seen it in full blow in 
Canada, where majorities are obtained by 
expenditure for local purposes, or the Go- 
vernment is sustained by a grant to this 
or that municipality ; and that is one of 
the principal causes ot the Legislature of 
Canada having been brought into dis- 
eredit. I can only say for myself, that 
last Session I voted against the third read- 
ing of the Paper Duties Repeal Bill for 
reasons into which I am not going to enter 
now, and that in the present Session I re- 
frained from voting. Although I was most 
anxious not to sacrifice a large amount of 
revenue, I was at the same time. most 
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anxious not to be instrumental in producing 
a Ministerial crisis. But when the Govern- 
ment did, in a harsh and unnecessary man- 
ner, close a contract which was not the 
affair of a locality, or of a company, but 
of a nation, I voted against that Go- 
vernment, I thought the vote perfectly 
consistent with my previous conduct, and 
I considered the vote which I then gave 
as a vote of want of confidence. I con- 
ceive that although the vote was on 
‘* paper,”’ we had a perfect right to ex- 
press our confidence or want of confidence 
in the Government, and that such a course 
was justified by Parliamentary precedents. 
In 1846, the majority by which Sir Robert 
Peel was thrown out was upon a Coercion 
Bill. That was the issue before the House; 
but the cause of Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment being upset was not the merits of the 
Coercion Bill, but because he had forfeited 
the confidence of his followers by his con- 
duct in regard to the Corn Laws. Again, 
in 1857, a vote of want of confidence, 
which drove the noble Viscount now at the 
head of the Government from office, was 
taken upon the question of a Conspiracy 
Bill. It was not any difference of opinion 
as to the right of the French Emperor to 
protection against assassination, but private 
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piques, small ambitions, and sectional jea- 
lousies, which drove the noble Lord from 
office in 1857; and the vote on that occa- 
sion had as much reference to assassination 
as our vote had the other night to paper. 
When gross imputations are being cast 
upon Irish Members, I wish some Mem- 


bers would look at home. It was only 
yesterday that a Liverpool paper was put 
into my hands containing a letter address- 
ed to the Member for Liverpool (Mr. Iors- 
fall), in which he was appealed to to vote 
for the Government in spite of his position 
in this House as a Member of the Oppo- 
sition, and he was told that the issue was 
not paper—the question was Liverpool or 
Galway. He was told that, not only was 
it a steam-packet question, but a question 
for the whole shipping interest, and that 
lie would be called to account for any 
vote which might give sanction to an oppo- 
sition inconsistent with the interests of the 
town which he claimed to represent. The 


appeal is put in the broadest manner— | 


‘* Liverpool or Galway—Galway or Liver- 
pool—for which will you vote?’’ I know 
the Member for Liverpool to be the last 
man to be influenced by any appeal against 
what he considered to be just and right; 
but I quote the Liverpool papers to show 
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how readily in England the attempt is 
made to force Members of Parliament to 
be guided by local interests rather than 
by the merits of the case submitted to 
them. When all these stories are being 
told of the pressure put by Irish Members 
on the Government, it is fair to mention 
that other stories affecting Members of a 
sister country are afloat. There was a 
story about town that a deputation of 
Scotch Members waited on the Prime Mi- 
nister, previous to the late division, to in- 
durate the inflexibility of the noble Lord 
with regard to the Galway contract, and 
threatening him with defection should he 
make any concession to Irish Members. 
I never for one moment believed that ru- 
mour, and I only said and claim for our- 
selves that same charity which we extend 
to others. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: I do not rise 
to discuss the question of the Galway 
contract. I think the hon. Member who 
last spoke has exercised a very wise dis- 
cretion in abstaining from that discus- 
sion. Neither shall I make any remark 
for the purpose of controverting his right 
to express by his vote his want of confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. I rise merely because the hon. 
Gentleman in the course of his remarks 
stated that my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs exhibited 
‘“‘ simulated indignation’? upon a recent 
occasion, and appeared rather to intimate 
that my noble Friend used undue means for 
the purpose of influencing the votes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I wish to call atten- 
tion to what took place on that occasion. 
Early in the evening questions had been 
addressed to my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government with respect to negoti- 
ations on the subject of the Galway con- 
tract. My noble Friend was unable to 
state anything more than that a communi- 
cation had been recently addressed to the 
Postmaster General on the part of the 
contractors; that that communication was 
under consideration; and that an answer 
would shortly be given to it. My noble 
Friend did not state what answer would 
be given, because it was impossible for 
| him to do so; and, therefore, he may have 
been understood to have left the House in 
uncertainty as to what answer would be 
given and as to whether negotiations with 
this company would not be opened. It 
|must also be in the recollection of the 
| House that a statement was made by a 
widely circulated newspaper on that morn- 
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ing, that the Government had made a bar- } 
gain with the Galway Company, the de- | 
tails of which were mentioned and specified. | 
I believe, myself, from what came to my | 
knowledge, that an impression prevailed | 
in this House most derogatory, as it seem- 
ed to me, to the honour of Members of 
IIer Majesty’s Government, that negoti- 
ations were going on with the Galway 
Company, and that it was sought to pur- 
chase the support of Irish Members by 
concession on that subject. As reports 
had been circulated in London to that ef- 
fect, and in the House to my knowledge, 
after my noble Friend gave his answer to 
the questions, it became absolutely neces- 
sary that my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State should give a distinct denial to 
the truth of those reports. I can only 
speak as to my own feelings. I conceived 
my honour personally implicated in a dis- 
tinct denial being at that moment given to 
what I considered most injurious reports 
which were then in circulation, and I con- 
fess I never heard any statement with 
greater pleasure than I heard the declara- 
tion of my noble Friend, which put an 
end to all uncertainty upon the subject. 
So far from the indignation being simu- 
lated or resorted to as an unfair contriv- 
ance for the purpose of influencing votes, 
my noble Friend took a course which he 
was actually forced to take by the state 
of belief in the House, and he did not 
in the smallest degree exceed the bounds 
which were his strict duty, and which 
were incumbent on him as a man of truth 
and honour. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he had 
no wish to prolong this discussion, but his 
attention had been drawn to the statement 
in The Times newspaper, that it was in- 
cumbent on the Irish Members to clear up 
the matter. So strongly had he felt this 
imputation that it had been his intention, 
but for the notice of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon, to call the attention of the- 
IIouse to the matter as a breach of privi- 
lege. It was an old French proverb that 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse ; and, therefore, he 
felt extremely indignant that the noble 
Tord should have said he was glad the 
Irish Members had exculpated themselves. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Allow me 
to interrupt the hon. Member, for the pur- 
pose of preventing my being misunder- 
stood. What I said about ‘ exculpated ” 
was as to the Irish Members having autho- 
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Mr. VINCENT SCULLY was happy 
to find the objectionable word either ex- 
plained or retracted. It was said that the 
indignation of the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary was induced by the prevalence 
of certain reports. Who put those reports 
in circulation? They were circulated by 
an organ of the Government, Zhe Times 
newspaper, and not by the Irish Members, 
The purpose was to gain votes, and they 
did gain votes by rousing a natural feeling 
of indignation among English and Scotch 
Members. It was the Government who re- 
quired to be exculpated from lending them- 
selves to such slanders on the Irish Mem- 
bers. He found he had used an expres- 
sion to which he ought perhaps to exeept, 
because he objected to their being called 
Irish Members. They were as much the 
representatives of the whole country as the 
Scotch or English Members. No one was 
more entirely free from these imputations 
than himself. He had expressed no opi- 
nion in the House, either on the paper 
duties or on the Galway contract. Tis 
opinion on the Galway contract was very 
well known out of doors. We did not 
think Galway the best of Irish ports, but 
that the contract had been useful in bring- 
ing the steamers to Cork. If one of the 
105 Irish Members was liable to imputa- 
tions, it was the habit to take the one 
black sheep as the type of the whole flock; 
but if the English had a black sheep they 
drove it out of the flock remorselessly. He 
thought the noble Lord might have easily 
ascertained whether Mr. Daly had any au- 
thority or not ; but it seems to have suited 
him better to remain in a state of blissful 
ignorance. And then, when called upon 
for an explanation, his conduct towards 
the Irish Members had been characterized 
by so much finesse, and he gave such un- 
intelligible answers that it was necessary 
to put up the next in command to explain. 
He did not, however, intend to insinuate 
that any Member of the Government wrote 
the article in question. He was not fund 
of geing upon deputations, but he had 
once accompanied a deputation to the noble 
Lord, as to Cork Harbour, because it was 
less trouble than to give an explanation to 
his constituents why he had absented him- 
self; and upon that occasion he told the 
noble Lord he did not think any good would 
be derived from the deputation except the 
pleasure he must always feel in paying 
his Lordship a morning visit. The noble 
Lord was very facetious in his description 
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of the interview with Father Daly. He 
knew less of Father Daly than either the 
noble Lord or the leader of the Opposition; 
but upon one occasion he had seen Father 
Daly in conversation with some hon. Mem- 
bers outside. One of them said, ‘‘I hear 
you had a very satisfactory interview with 
the Premier.”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Father Daly, 
‘‘very satisfactory indeed, and, therefore, 
I ask all you Gentlemen to go at once 
and vote against him.”’ ‘ Was he civil 
to you?”’ was the next question. ‘ Oh 
yes’ said Father Daly, ‘all great men in 
eminent positions are civil and courteous ; 
he was exceedingly civil, and I have 
nothing to complain of in that respect.” 
Thinking to take a rise out of the poor 
parish priest, the Gentleman said, ‘* Have 
you been to any of his Lordship’s ‘ even- 
ings at home?’” but Father Daly was 
ready with his answer—“ No, Sir, I don’t 
care for high society at all ; 1 would just 
as soon sit at the board of an humble man 
like yourself.”” He himself had had an 
interview in the lobby—it was with a 
Member of the House connected with the 
Government, and he would not look round 
the House lest he should see him in his 
place—who said, ‘* Surely, you will not 
lend yourself to this dirty work?’ He 
replied, ‘‘I was born an Irish gentleman, 
as you were born an English gentleman ; 
and I do not understand expressions of 
that kind being addressed to me.’’ The 
Member said, * You Irish are very hot; 
you take in earnest what is meant in joke.”’ 
He answered, ‘‘ No Irish gentleman would 
use such expressions either in jest or in 
earnest.” 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he had at- 
tended the meeting alluded to, firmly con- 
vinced that those who went to it would 
vote against the Government on the same 
evening. So far from thinking that course 
derogatory, he believed it was the one 
which it was their duty to take, and which 
was in accordance with the wish of their 
constituents. He put it to Irish Mem- 
bers whether it was not the course their 
constituents wished them to take, irres- 
pective of any considerations as to tea or 
paper? There seemed to be an attempt 
made to bind Members to vote on abstract 
considerations without reference to any 
other considerations. For himself, he did 
not mean to be bound by such a rule, nor 
did he think it was one which had before 
been recognized and acted upon in the 
House. He had no doubt that his vote 
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on the occasion in question was influenced 
by the conduct of the Government on the 
Galway contract, and that it would, on 
future occasions, be equally influenced if 
similar circumstances arose. He trusted 
that some pressure would yet be brought 
to bear upon the Government in reference 
to that contract. 


CAPTAINS ON THE RESERVED LIST: 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to bring the claims of the Captains on the 
Reserved List under the notice of the 
House, said it was quite understood by 
these officers when they were placed on 
the Reserved (not on the Retired List) 
that they were to be on the same footing 
as officers on the Active List, in regard 
to rank, seniority, and the Greenwich out- 
pensions, the difference being that they were 
not to expect active employment unless in 
case of war. Jt was most important that 
good faith should be kept with naval offi- 
cers by the Admiralty. He could not do 
justice to the list, but the services of these 
captains averaged an active service of 
thirty-five years each. The advantage 
they had obtained by the minute had been 
6d. a day. They had protested againat 
the treatment they had received, and a 
certain number last year obtained an in- 
crease of pay. But so far as he could 
learn they would not have their flags and 
seniority and their Greenwich out-pensions 
as captains. As the hour was now so late 
(half-past five) he must content himself 
with moving the Amendment of which he 
had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ the 
Captains of the Royal Navy, who were placed on 
a Reserved as distinguished from a Retired List, 
on account of their haying served long and well, 
in accordance with the Orders in Council, of the 
25th day of June, 1851, and the 30th day of 
January, 1856, have great reason to complain, 
that the arrangement entered into with the Board 
of Admiralty has not been fairly carried out ; and 
that the injustice with which these Officers have 
been treated is most prejudicial to the Public Ser- 
vice,’ ”’—instead thereof. 


ApmmraAL WALCOTT seconded the 
Amendment. He must do the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Francis Baring) who drew 
the minute the justice to say he was under 
the impression he had excluded these offi- 
cers from the advantages they now claimed, 
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and which they believed, when they accept- 
ed the Order in Council, they were to en- 
joy. There was, however, an ambiguity 
in the Order in Council that entitled to 
the generous consideration of the House 
officers who had served their country faith- 
fully and in posts of great responsibility 
during a long war. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
quite concurred with the gallant Admiral 
in his assertion that these captains were a 
body of able and excellent officers many 
of whom had served their country with 
distinction. He greatly regretted the mis- 
understanding under which these officers 
laboured as to their position as officers on 
the reserved list; he must, however, fall 
back on what was done by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Francis Baring), who was 
First Lord of the Admiralty when the 
Order in Council was issued in 1851, 
That Order was made in the interest of 
a certain number of commanders who had 
no prospect of employment or promotion, 
and to whom an offer was made that they 
should be promoted to this reserved list. 
Whether these officers thought at the time 
they were to rise pari passu with officers 
on the active list was a matter on which 
he could offer no opinion. The Admiralty 
of that day, however, and every succes- 
sive Board of Admiralty considered that 
it was the bond fide intention of the Admi- 
ralty that these officers should not rise pari 
passu with officers on the active list. This 
distinctly appeared from the rates of half- 
pay published in the Navy List. The Ad- 
miralty, however, deeming that the Order 
in Council was considered by these offi- 
cers as rather ambiguously worded, had, 
by an Order in Council, last year allowed 
these officers to count their sea-time both 
as lieutenants and mates. The effect of 
this order had been so favourable to them 
that their grievance was now more imagi- 
nary than real. Very few had arrived at 
that point in the Navy List where they 
would be entitled to an increase of pay; 
so that if the majority of them were on the 
active list they would only be in the lowest 
class, and in the receipt of 10s. 6d. per 
diem. Out of ninety-nine of these officers 
seventy-seven were receiving an increase 
of pay in consequence of their services 
under the Order in Council of last year. 
[Mr. Cocurane: But they will not rise to 
the rank of Admiral.] That was true, but 
was the House prepared to increase the 
Admirals’ list to this extent? He did not 
see on what principle the Admiralty could 
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grant to officers on a reserved list—who 
were not liable to serve—the same position 
as officers on the active list. The case of 
these officers had been so often under the 
consideration of the House that it might 
now be considered as exhausted. Consi- 
dering the boon recently granted to them 
he did not think these officers had any real 
grievance to complain of. 

Major EDWARDS was sorry to hear 
the noble Lord state that this question was 
exhausted. Many of these officers had 
been in action, and had distinguished them- 
selves before some of the members of the 
present Board of Admiralty were born, He 
had been assured, and had no reason to 
doubt the statement, that when these offi- 
cers accepted a position on the reserved 
list they expected they were to rise to 
their flags. The case was one which the 
Admiralty ought to take into their favour- 
able consideration, for the claim of the 
officers was only just and proper. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 27; Noes 
19: Majority 8. 

Main Question, put, and agreed to. 


Estimates. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


Question again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £469,835, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
New Works, Improvements, and Repairs in the 
Naval Establishments, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1862,” 


Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he had 
given notice of his intention to move that 
the Vote be reduced by the sum of £3,225, 
proposed for additional accommodation for 
spinning machinery at Chatham; but it 
depended upon the explanation whieh the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
gave on the subject whether he would per- 
severe with the Motion. 

Mr. WHITBREAD hoped the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would not persist 
in his Motion, as the question of the en- 
largement of Chatham Dockyard was to 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr.. HENLEY said, that the noble 
Lord (Lord C. Paget) stated the other 
night that the Vote for the extenaion of 
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works at Chatham pledged the Government | the melancholy report of the death of 


to an ultimate outlay of £1,000,000. A | Count Cavour? 


Vote of so much importance ought not, 
therefore, to be taken so late in the after- 
noon ; and moreover, if the whole question 
was to be considered by a Committee the 
decision of that Committee ought not to be 
anticipated. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
it was in the opinion of the Government 
very advantageous that the extensions at 
Chatham should be referred to a Com- 
mittee upstairs ; and the particular Vote 
to which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
would be conditional on the report of the 
Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY could not sec how, if 
the money were given hard and fast, it 
could be conditional on the Report of the 
Committee. It would be better to move 
for the money in a Supplementary Esti- 
mate if the Committee reported in favour 
of Chatham. 

Mr. WHITBREAD 


said, that the 


Vote now asked was in continuation of | 





If that melancholy event 
has really occurred, it is a calamity not to 
Italy alone, but to all Europe. Count 
Cavour was a statesman who, whatever 
opinions may be entertained of his politi- 
cal views, occupied too important a place 
in the politics of Europe for his death not to 
be regarded as a great calamity; and those 
who had the honour and advantage of his 


| personal acquaintance must fecl most deep- 


ly and painfully on this event. My Lords, 
if this loss has fallen on Italy and the 
world, it is one that at the present mo- 
ment is irreparable. But I am sure he 
has left behind him a renown for patriot- 
ism, for personal disinterestedness, and for 
an ambition honourably directed, that will 
survive till the last period in the annals of 
his country. 

Lorn WODEHOUSE: I am griev- 
ed to say, my Lords, that the report re- 
ferred to by the noble Marquess of the 
death of Count Cavour is too true. The 
Foreign Office has received a despatch from 


Votes granted for several years, in order | Her Majesty’s Minister at Turin, stating 
. ser ; ; 
to continue the great work of the embank- | that Count Cavour died this morning at 


ment of St. Mary’s Island. 


Mr. HENNESSY moved that the 


Chairman Report Progress. 
Mr. HENLEY suggested that the Vote 


should be struck out. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 


| 
| 


seven o’clock. My Lords, it is not for me 
to pass an eulogium on the character of 
such a statesman as Count Cavour; I have 
no doubt that history will do full justice 
to him as a statesman and a patriot. But 
I entirely concur with the noble Marquess 


the extension of works at Chatham would | in the feeling that, whatever differences of 


be referred to a Committee. 


This was a} Opinion there may be among your Lord- 


Vote entirely independent of that question. | Ships—whatever differences of opinion 


ITouse resumed ; Committee report Pro- 
gress: to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Tlouse adjourned at Ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 6, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Brurs.—2* Railway Companies 
Mortgage Transfer (Scotland). 
3* Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000). 


DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 


Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
My Lords, I wish to call attention to a sub- 
ject of very great interest. I wish to ask, 
Whether the Foreign Office has received 
any intelligence from Italy, confirming 


Mr. Henley 
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there may be either in or out of this 
Touse—as to the policy he pursued, there 
can be but one opinion that at the present 
moment, and at the present crisis of Italian 
affairs, his death must be regarded as a 
great calamity. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: My Lords, I also 
entirely agree with the feeling that has 
been expressed that, whatever differences 
of opinion there may be among your 
Lordships on certain parts of the policy 
and conduct of Count Cavour, yet no one 
can doubt he was a man of great talents, 
of great skill, and that he rendered great 
services to his own country and the King- 
dom of Italy in general. We must all 
join in deploring his death as a most ca- 
lamitous blow to that great cause to which 
every one wishes well. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, having at two distinct periods, in 
consequence of changes in the Govern- 
ment of this country, had to carry an 
official correspondence and enter into offi- 
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cial relations with Count Cavour, I should 
be sorry if I omitted to refer to the death 
of one who must be considered a very great 
man. I entirely agree with my noble 
Friend opposite that no differences of opi- 
nion as to his policy can make any differ- 
ence in the feelings with which we have 
heard of the death of Count Cavour. Ido 
not think those differences of opinion have 
been so great—they were rather differences 
on points of detail than on principle— as to 
render such a distinction of feeling on this 
occasion possible. Whatever they may 
have been, and whatever they may be 
hereafter, we must see, from the import- 
ance of the events pending in Italy, that 
the influence of the great minister and 
statesman who has just departed was of 
the most essential character. I do not 
look forward with such apprehension as 
the noble Marquess has expressed to what 
may be the results of the death of Count 
Cavour. We must hope that the Italians, 
having attained the point at which they 
have arrived, will continue to show the 
same resolution and the same prudence in 
their general conduct that they have hi- 
therto displayed under the guidance of 
Count Cavour. His memory will be a 
beacon and an example to them which it 
is most important they should follow, not 
only for the sake of their own country, 
but for that of every country of Europe. 

Tut Marquess or BATIL: My Lords, 
while we must all regret the fact of any 
man being removed so suddenly and unex~- 
pectedly from this life, and while all your 
Lordships must deplore the death of Count 
Cavour as opening Italy again to fresh 
intrigues and fresh invasions, I am bound 
to say that, looking at his past history, 
whatever may have been the objects he 
had in view, the means by which he strove 
to obtain those objects, and their results, 
were certainly such as many of your Lord- 
ships cannot approve. He violated every 
law, human and divine. 


TURCO-PERSIAN FRONTIER, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he agreed with all the noble 
Lords who had spoken, that whatever might 
be the differences of opinion as to the po- 
licy of Count Cavour, or the means he 
had adopted to accomplish his objects, his 
death must be regarded as a great calamity. 
On one occasion he (Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe) had himself called attention to 
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what appeared to him to furnish matter of 
criticism in that policy; but at the present 
moment he should be sorry to allow any 
feeling to enter his mind inconsistent with 
the desire to do honour and also to do 
justice to the memory of so great a man. 
But his object in rising was chiefly to put 
a question to the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs upon a subject of great 
importance. The matter to which he 
wished to call attention had its origin 
about eighteen years ago, when negotia- 
tions were on foot with a view to pre- 
vent hostilities between Turkey and Persia 
arising out of the unsettled state of the 
boundary line between the two countries. 
England had great interests at stake, and, 
therefore, proffered her mediation together 
with that of Russia, which was, after 
some hesitation accepted. A Commission 
was sent out, and after a considerable 
time the matter came to a partial conclu- 
sion by the engineer officer, Captain Glas- 
cott, who was charged with carrying out 
the boundary line, being sent to St. 
Petersburg about three years ago. The 
reason of that officer being sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg was that the Russian Govern- 
ment possessed considerable materials that 
could be useful in carrying out the object 
in view. He wished to know what was 
the present state of affairs, and whether 
there was any hope that in a short time 
the map which was in course of prepara- 
tion would be completed? 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, the subject 
had been mooted at the time he had the 
honour of representing Her Majesty at St. 
Petersburg. It was true that it had been 
found convenient to send an officer to that 
capital because of the nature of the mate- 
rials in the possession of the Russian Go- 
vernment. A map was in course of pre- 
paration, of which he had seen a portion. 
That map was on an extensive scale, and 
there was reason to hope that the whole 
would be completed in the course of the 
present year. The officer who had been 
sent to St. Petersburg was even sanguine 
that it would be completed by August 
next. When the map was completed the 
negotiations properly so called would be 
removed to Constantinople, and with the 
map in their hands, the representatives of 
Russia and England, the mediating Powers, 
would have to consider, with the represen- 
tatives of Turkey and Persia, the drawing 
of the boundary line between those two 
countries which had heretofore been the 
subject of disputes and difficulties. 
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Reformatory Schools 


RAILWAY COMPANIES MORTGAGE 
TRANSFER (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Loxrpv KINNAIRD moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, the object of which 
was to enable Railway Companies in Scot- 
land to make transfers of their bonds in an 
easy, speedy, and economical manner; in 
fact, to enable them to take advantage of 
the present law of the land by supplying 
an omission that occurred in the Act itself. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lorp REDESDALE, upecn public 
grounds—but only on public grounds— 
objected to the second reading of the Bill. 
He certainly should concur in the principle 
of providing an easy mode of effecting 
transfers of these securities ; but he thought 
the measure, if approved of, should not 
apply to Scotland alone, but to the whole 
of the United Kingdom. He objected also 
that the provision regarding the transfer 
of railway bonds free from stamp duty on 
a single payment of treble stamp duty 
would be seriously prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the revenue. He thought that 
every transfer should be subject to a stamp 
duty. Under those circumstances he mo- 
ved that the Bill be read a third time that 
day six months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘ now” 
and insert (‘‘ this Day Six months.’’) 

Tue Duxe or MONTROSE said, that he 
was not before aware that the noble Lord 
who had just spoken was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in that House, or that he 
undertook to do the duty of that right hon. 
Gentleman in the House of Lords. The 
object of the Bill was simply to enable per- 
sons having railway securities to transfer 
those securities without being obliged to 
have recourse to a deed of transfer, or to 
employ lawyers and brokers. The Scotch 
people were anxious for the measure, and 
he saw no reason why their Lordships 
should not at once pass it into law with- 
out waiting until another Session for an 
English Bill to be brought in by the Go- 
vernment. 

Lorpv REDESDALE reuarked, that as 
he understood the Government intended to 
support the Bill in that House, he should 
not trouble their Lordships to divide. He 
had done his duty in calling attention to 
the measure, and pointing out the loss that 
would accrue to the revenue. 


Lord Wodehouse 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Then the Original Motion was agreed to ; 

Bill read 2 accordingly ; and Committed 
to a Committee of the whole House on 
Thursday next. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL,—SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Loxp KINNAIRD, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said its object was to 
enable the counties of Scotland to esta- 
blish or to contribute to the reformatories 
out of certain funds which were now lying 
in the Bank and which had been accumu- 
lating for some years. The Prison Board 
of Scotland, finding, soon after their esta- 
blishment that it was necessary to increase 
the prison accommodation, proceeded to 
exercise the powers given under the Act 
and to assess counties for that purpose. It 
was found, however, that though they 
had power to assess the counties they had 
none to apply the assessment to any other 
purpose than the providing additional 
prison accommodation. The success of 
reformatory schools in diminishing crime 
had shown that to expend money in in- 
creasing prison accommodation would be 
useless outlay. The assessment collected 
for this purpose was lodged in the bank, 
and the object of this Bill was to enable 
the Prison Boards of counties, with the 
consent of the General Pri:on Board, to 
apply those funds towards the establish- 
ment of reformatory schools of which there 
were but three in Scotland, for young per- 
sons from the age of sixteen upwards. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN moved 
as an Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. He 
thought that in a matter of such impor- 
tance legislation ought to originate with 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Bill 
would alter the whole of the Prison Acts 
of Scotland. Besides, in an Act passed 
last year power was taken to apply some 
portion of the county funds for the pur- 
pose of reformatories, and, therefore, he 
thought that this measure was wholly un- 
necessary. He objected to the appropria- 
tion of money raised under the powers of 
one Act of Parliament to proposes stated 
in another Act of Parliament. He re- 
garded this Bill as an attempt to take out 
of the hands of the Commissioners the 
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appropriation of funds originally designed 
for this purpose alone, and thought an 
opportunity should be given to the Com- 
missioners of supply and to the borough 
authorities to have a voice in the matter 
if these funds were to be laid out as pro- 
posed. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“‘now’’) 
and insert (“this Day Six Months.’’) 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON was anxious 
that there should be reformatory schools 
all over the country, but he objected to 
this Bill upon the ground that it was 
wrong to dispose for one purpose of funds 
which had been voted for another. The 
money was got from an assessment for the 
purpose of building and improving prisons 
and now it was sought to apply the surplus 
of this fund to the building of reformatory 
schools. The second objection to the Bill 
was that it saddled the counties with the 
maintenance of reformatories whether they 
desired it or not. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL supported the 
Bill. Reformatory schools were intended 
to serve the purpose of prisons for a par- 
ticular kind of delinquents, and, therefore, 
the building of such institutions was a 
strictly cognate purpose to that for which 
the prison assessments had been levied. 
Prison Boards had already the power of 
laying on a special assessment for the 
erection of reformatories; and, moreover, 
they were elected bodies, and not likely to 
act in opposition to the wishes and in- 
terests of their constituencies. 

Lorpv POLWARTH remarked, that 
though reformatories were in some sense 
prisons, yet they were prisons for a totally 
different purpose than those for which the 
money was raised. 

Tue Eant or AIRLIE thought that the 
Bill contained some very objectionable pro- 
visions ; and he should, therefore, support 
the Amendment. 

Tue Doge or BUCCLEUCH, in addi- 
tion to other objections, said, he objected 
that this was a general measure brought 
with the view of meeting two or three in- 
dividual cases only. 

On Question, That (“‘ now’’) stand Part 
of the Question, their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 16; Not-Contents 49: Ma- 
jority 33. 

Resolved in the negative, and Bill to be 
read 2°, this Day Six Months. 


House adjourned at half-past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


;June 6, 1861} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 6, 1861. 


Minvres.] Pustic Brurts.—1° East India Council, 
&ec.; East India (High Courts of Judicature) ; 
East India (Civil Service); Dealers in Old 
Metals. 

2° East India Loan ; Highways ; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental ; Municipal Corporations 
Act Amendment, 


THE GALWAY CONTRAOT.--QUESTION, 


Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, I wish to ask 
the hon. Member for Galway county, Whe- 
ther he intends to bring forward the Motion 
of which he has given notice on the subject 
of the Galway contract on the day he has 
named, and whether he intends to take the 
sense of the House upon it? 

Mr. GREGORY: In reply, Sir, to the 
question of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, I beg to say that it is my in- 
tention to move for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the circumstances attending 
the cancelling of the Galway contract, on 
Friday, the 14th, and shall take the sense 
of the House upon it. 


PAUPER CHILDREN.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ASHLEY said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of the 
House Copy of any recent Correspondence 
between the Poor Law Board and any 
London or Provincial Unions on the sub- 
ject of the removal of Pauper Children to 
the Manufacturing Districts ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, there had 
been no intention of laying the correspon- 
dence on the Table, but if the noble Lord 
had any public object to serve he should 
have no objection to produce it. 


THE RIDE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS, 
QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he intends, as is reported, to open 
a part of Kensington Gardens for the use 
of Equestrians ; and, if so, what portion 
of the Gardens will be devoted to that 
purpose ? 

Mr. COWPER said, he believed that it 
was the wish of the House, as it was the 
pleasure of Her Majesty, that the Royal 
Parks should produce as much enjoyment 
as possible to all classes of the community. 
After the decision of the House last year in 
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favour of a ride in Kensington Gardens he 

thought he should have been wanting in| 
respect to the House if he had not opened | 
a ride again this year; but, considering the 
loud and almost clamorous objections then 
made, he felt it his duty to endeavour to re- 
move all just grounds of complaints against 
the ride. The objections which he felt most 
forcibly was that proceeding from certain | 
fond parents and timid nurserymaids in re- | 
gard to the dangers to children which might 
result from the want of experience or adroit- 
ness on the part of the equestrians using 
the ride; and he had, therefore, traced out 
a line by which the horsemen and horse- 
women would have the advantage of shade 
from heat, and soft turf for their horses’ 
feet, without crossing any frequented path 
or walk whatever. There could be no nur- 
serymaid, he thought, who could object to 
the line he had marked out. Another 
ground of complaint was that the privacy 
of the gardens would be destroyed. He 

owned that he did not pretend to have the | 
power—nor could any mortal man have it | 
—of securing privacy in any park general- | 
ly open to the public, in the centre of the 

Metropolis with nearly 3,000,000 inhabi- 

tants. At all events, the ride about to be 

opened would not interfere with the pri- 

vacy, such as it was, of a great portion of 

the gardens. The entrance to the ride | 
would be under the dry arch of the bridge | 
which divided Kensington Gardens from | 
IIyde Park—on the south side—and the | 
first warm day after this suitable for a | 
ride that gate would be opened. 





UNITED STATES—CIVIL WAR. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to/| 
ask the hon. Member for Galway County, 
Whether it is his intention to bring on 
his Motion to-morrow with reference to 
the recognition of the Southern States of 
America, and also, whether the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary deems it desirable 
that the subject should be discussed ? 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was his inten- 
tion to bring on the Motion to-morrow, and 
he believed the Foreign Secretary was pre- 
pared to discuss the question. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: So far as 
the Government are concerned, having 
asked the hon. Member on several occa- 
sions to postpone his Motion, we can make 
no further objection to his bringing it on, 
but, looking to the interests of the public 
service, I cannot say that I think it desir- 
able that it should come on. 


Mr. Cowper 
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CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES.—QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the latest 
telegrams from America, that a regiment 
of Canadian Volunteers has offered its ser- 
vices to the President of the United States 
to assist in coercing the Southern States, 
and that this offer has been accepted; 
and what steps will be taken byHer Ma- 
jesty’s Government to prevent this viola- 
tion of neutrality ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that on 
seeing the notice of the noble Lord, he had 
inquired at the Colonial Office whether any 
account had been reccived of such an offer, 
and was informed that no such report had 
been received. We have not heard from 
any diplomatic agent, either Lord Lyons or 
from any of the Consular Agents, of any 
such procecdings. Under such cireum- 
stances it was not necessary to give any 
answer to the latter portion of the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord. 


THE LAKE IN THE REGENT’S PARK, 
QUESTION. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
would beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, Whether it is with his leave 
and sanction that boats are allowed to go 
on the Ornamental Water in Regent's 
Park; whether he is aware that consider- 
able annoyance has arisen to the families 
of owners of private gardens which abut 
on the same, from persons landing on or 


| lying alongside of these gardens; and whe- 
| ther he intends to take any steps to remedy 


the grievance complained of ? 

Mr. FOX said, he wished to put another 
question on the same subject, the permis- 
sion for boats to row on the ornamental 
water in the Regent’s Park. He knew, 
as living in the neighbourhood—[‘* Order, 
order!’’] He merely wished to say that 
having had many opportunities— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was clearly out of order in making 
the observation. 

Mr. FOX said, he wishee - whe- 
ther anything had occurred which had in- 
duced the Commissioner to regret the 
licence granted, or that would interfere 
with the consideration of its extension, 
especially so as to allow the employment of 
boats on a Sunday ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that last summer 
it occurred to him that the ornamental lake 
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in the Regent’s Park was not so conducive less apparent. We have to legislate for 
to the public recreation as it might be, | different races, with different languages, 
or as the Serpentine was, and he, there-/ religions, manners, and customs, ranging 
fore, made arrangements to allow boats to | from the bigoted Mahommedan, who con- 
ply. On that occasion he received an siders that we have usurped his legitimate 
urgent remonstrance from the owners of | position as the ruler of India, to the timid 


property on one side of the lake, and, also, 
from persons living on the other side. 
Those persons stated that if boats were al- 
lowed the private gardens would be liable 
to the incursions of a miscellaneous London 
mob. The other allegation was that if the 
stagnant water were stirred up serious con- 
sequences would result to the health of the 
neighbourhood. Ie was happy to say that 
neither of those apprehensions had been 
realized. A miscellaneous London mob 
had not paid eighteen-pence an hour for 
boats, and had not landed in the private 
gardens. The only complaint that had 
reached him was a complaint of incivility 
towards a lady by a young man who was 
rowing in @ boat. On the other hand he 
had received the strongest expressions of 
gratitude and satisfaction at this additional 
source of amusement, and he knew that 
a great many clerks and sliopkeepers, 
young men employed all day in sedentary 
occupations, had found a source of health- 
ful recreation by rowing on the water in 
the morning. It had also given a vivacity 
and picturesque appearance to the park 
which all persons of good taste must 
greatly rejoice in. 


Orders of the Day,— Ordered, that the 
Orders of the Day be postponed till after 
the three first Notices of Motions, relative 
to East India. 


EAST INDIA COUNCIL, &c., BILL. 
LEAVE.—FIRST READING. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD rose again and 
said: 1 rise to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill of the greatest possible importance 
to our Indian Empire. It modifies to a 


| Hindoo, who, though bowing to every con- 
queror, is bigotedly attached to his caste, 
his religion, his laws, and his customs, 
which have descended to him uninterrup- 
| tedly for countless generations. But, ad- 
‘ded to that, we have English settlers in 
| India differing in almost every respect from 
|the Native population—active, energetic, 
| enterprising, with all the pride of race and 
‘conquest, presuming on their superior 
| powers, and looking down in many respects 
jand I am afraid violating in others, the 
| feelings and prejudices of the Native popu- 
|lation ; with whom, nevertheless, they 
/ must be subject to laws passed by the Le- 
gislative body in India. I have always 
| thought that the gravest question in modern 
times is the relation between civilized and 
| less civilized nations, or between civilized 
| portions and less civilized portions of na- 
‘tions, when they came in contact. The 
difficulty is seen in America, in Africa, in 
| New Zealand, but nowhere in the widely 
extended dominions of Her Majesty has it 
‘reached such a magnitude as in India. 
| And in this particular case the difficulty is 
/aggravated by the circumstance that the 
| English, who form a portion of those who 
| are to be subjected to this legislation, are 
not a permanent body. They go there 
fora time. Officials, when their term of 
service has expired, and persons engaged in 
commercial or agricultural pursuits, when 
they have made a fortune, return to this 
country, and though the English element 
in India is permanent as belonging to a 
nation, itis most transitory when we come 
to consider the individuals who compose it. 
Such are the circumstances under which 
we are to legislate, and I regret to say that 














great extent the Executive Government, | the recent mutiny has aggravated these 
and—what is of still greater importance— difficulties. The unlimited confidence 
it alters the means and manner of legisla-| which a few years ago was felt by the 
tion. I can assure the House that I never | European population in the Natives of India 


felt more responsibility than in venturing 
to submit to it a proposal of so important 
and grave a character. It is hardly ne- 
cessary for me to mention that the power 
of legislating for 150,000,000 of people, 
and nearly 50,000,000 whose welfare it in- 
direetly affects, is a matter of the gravest 


importance, and I am quite sure that to) 


those who have ever studied India the in- 
herent difficulties of the question will be no 


has given way to feelings of distrust. For- 
merly there was, at all events, no feeling of 
antagonism between the higher portion of 
official persons and the great mass of the 
population. The latter looked up to the 
Government as to a protector, and if any 
feeling of antagonism or jealousy existed 
it existed only between them and those 
members of the service or the English 
settlers who were brought into antagonistic 
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contact with them. When I heard some 
time ago that the feeling of antagonism 
was extending itself lower among the Na- 
tives and higher among the officers I deeply 
regretted it, as the most alarming symptom 
of altered circumstances, which must ob- 
viously tend to increase the dangers of our 
position, Ido not wish to dwell on this 
matter, but it would be folly to shut our 
eyes to the increasing difficulties of our po- 
sition in India, and it is an additional 
reason why we should make the earliest 
endeavour to put all our institutions on the 
soundest possible foundations. It is no- 
toriously difficult for any European to make 
himself intimately acquainted with either 
the feelings or opinions of the Native popu- 
lation, and I was struck the other day by a 
passage in a letter from one of the oldest 
Indian servants, Sir Mark Cubbon, whose 
death we have had recently to regret. He 
had been in the service for sixty years ; 
he had administered the affairs of Mysore 
for nearly thirty years ; he had been living 
in the most intimate intercourse with the 
Natives, possessing their love and confi- 
dence to an extent seldom obtained by an 
English officer, and yet he said ‘*‘ that he 
was astonished that he had never been able 
to acquire a sufficient acquaintance with 
the opinions and feelings of the Natives 
with whom he was in daily communica- 
tion.” Many of the greatest mistakes into 
which we have been led have arisen from 
the circumstance that we have been, not 
unnaturally, perhaps, for arranging every- 
thing according to English ideas. In 
Bengal we converted the collectors of taxes 
into the permanent landowners of the 
country, and left the ryots to their mercy. 
In Madras, Sit Thomas Munro, from the 
most benevolent motives, and to avoid the 
evils of the Bengal settlement, introduced 
the ryotwarry system. It is now asserted 
that a more impoverished population than 
that of Madras does not exist. When I 
was at the Board of Control it was said 
that the system of the North-Western 
provinces was perfect. In consequence of 
that opinion it was introduced into the 
newly-acquired province of Oude. We 
fancied that we were benefiting the popula- 
tion; and relieving them from the oppres- 
sion of their chiefs, but in the rebellion the 
ryots of Oude took part against us and 
joined their chiefs in the rebellion. Subse- 
quent to the rebellion the Indian Govern- 
ment, profiting by the circumstance, re- 
verted to the old system in Oude, and hap- 
pily with the greatest success; and re- 
Sir Charles Wood 
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cently at an interview between Lord Can- 
ning and the talookdars they expressed 
their gratification at the restoration of the 
former system, and the Governor General 
justly congratulated them on the fact that 
tranquillity prevailed in a district which had 
been so frequently the scene of violence 
and outrage, and that in the most newly 
acquired of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions 
confidence existed which was not surpassed 
in the oldest settlements. The House can 
hardly be aware of the extraordinary and 
inherent difficulties in devising a system 
applicable to the whole of India. It be- 
hoves us to be most careful, as a rash step 
may lead to most dangerous consequences, 
It is easy to go forward. It is difficult to 
go back, and I confess I am disposed to 
err on the side of caution and to profit by 
the warning of one of the ablest Indian 
officers, Mountstuart Elphinstone, who said 
‘* Legislation for India should be well con- 
sidered, gradual, andslow.”” The measure 
which I propose to introduce will effect 
some changes in the executive Government 
of India. About two years ago the Go- 
vernment thought it right to send to India 
a distinguished Member of this House, Mr. 
Wilson, in order to aid in putting the fi- 
nances of that country in a more satisfac- 
tory condition. As faras I can learn, the 
changes which Mr. Wilson had the oppor- 
tunity of inaugurating, and which have to 
a considerable extent been carried out, have 
gone a great way to convince the autho- 
rities of India of the mistaken way in which 
they were proceeding, and to lay the foun- 
dation of a sounder system of finance. 
Judging from the accounts which we have 
received by the last mail, I believe that a 
change has come over the financial affairs 
of India, and that we may look forward to 
a more satisfactory state of things than has 
prevailed for many years. There can be 
no doubt that the Council of the Governor 
General has suffered serious inconvenience 
from the absence of any Member thoroughly 
acquainted with the laws and principles of 
jurisprudence ; and Lord Canning, in one 
of his despatches, points out how desirable 
it is that a gentleman of the legal profes- 
sion, a jurist rather than a technical lawyer, 
should be added to the Council. I propose, 
therefore, to take powers to send out an 
additional member of Council. Although 
it is not so specified, it is intended that 
he should be a lawyer, and I must en- 
deavour to find a man of high character 
and attainments, competent to assist the 
Governor General and his Council in fram- 
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ing laws. The main change proposed is, 
however, in the mode in which laws and 
regulations are enacted. The history of 
legislative power in India is very short. 
In 1773 the Governor General in Council 
was empowered to make regulations for 
the Government of India, and in 1793 
those regulations were collected into a code 
by Lord Cornwallis. Similar regulations 
were applied in 1799 and 1801 to Madras 
and Bombay, and in 1803 they were ex- 
tended to the North-West Provinces. The 
territory of Delhi, however, which was no- 
minally under the sovereignty of the Great 
Mogul, was administered by officers of the 
Government of India, and with such good 
effect that in 1815, when Lord Hastings 
acquired certain provinces, he determined 
that they should be administered in the 
same way by Commissioners appointed by 
the Government. The same system has 
been applied to the Punjab, Scinde, Pegu, 
and the various acquisitions made in India 
since that date. The laws and regulations 
under which they are administered are 
framed either by the Governor General in 
Council or by the Lieutenant Governors or 
Commissioners, as the case may be, and 
approved by the Governor General. This 


_ difficult mode of passing ordinances for the 
two classes of provinces, constitutes the 


distinction between the regulation and the 
non-regulation provinces, the former being 
those subject to the old regulations, and 
the latter those which are administered in 
the somewhat irregular manner which, as 
I have stated, commeneed in 1815, There 
is much difference of opinion as to the le- 
gality of the regulations adopted under the 
latter system, and Sir Barnes Peacock has 
declared that they are illegal unless passed 
by the Legislative Council. The Act of 
1833 added to the Council of the Governor 
General a member whose presence was 
necessary for the passing of all legislative 
measures, and put the whole of the then 
territory of India under that body; at the 
same time withdrawing from Madras and 
Bombay the power of making regula- 
tions. In that way the whole legislative 
power and authority of India were cen- 
tralized in the Governor General and 
Council, with this additional member. 
So matters stood in 1853, but great com- 
plaints had emanated from other parts of 
India of the centralization of power at Cal- 
cutta. The practice was then introduced 
of placing in the Governor General’s Coun. 
cil members from different parts of India. 
The tenour of the evidence given before 
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the Committee of 1852-3 was to point out 
that the Executive Council alone, éven 
with the assistance of the legislative mem- 
ber, was incompetent to perform the in- 
ereased duties which were created by the 
extension of territory. Mr. M‘Leod, a 
distinguished member of the Civil Service 
of India, and who had acted at Calcutta as 
one the Law Commissioners, gave the fol- 
lowing evidence before the Committee :— 

“« The Governor General with four Members of 
Council, however highly qualified those individuals 
may be, is not altogether a competent Legislature 
for the great empire which we have in India. It 
seems to me very desirable that, in the Legislative 
Government of India, there should be one or more 
persons having local knowledge and experience of 
the minor presidencies ; that is entirely wanting 
in the Legislative Government as at present con- 
stituted. It appears to me that this is one con- 
siderable and manifest defect. The Governor 
General and Council have not sufficient leisure 
and previous knowledge to conduct, in addition to 
their executive and administrative functions, the 
whole duties of legislation for the Indian empire. 
It seems to me that it would be advisable to en- 
large the Legislative Council and have representa- 
tives of the minor presidencies in it, without en- 
larging the Executive Council, or in any way 
altering its present constitution.” 

Mr. Hill, another eminent civil servant, 
said— 

“ The mode of carrying out improvements niust 

be by strengthening the hands of the Legislature. 
- + « « It would be a great improvement if, 
after the preparation of laws by the Executive 
Government and its officers, when the Legislature 
met, they had the addition to their number of the 
Chief Justice and perhaps another judge of the 
Supreme Court, one or two judges of the Sudder 
Court, and the Advocate General, or some other 
competent petsons—so that there should be a 
more numerous deliberative body.” 
I quote these two opinions only, because they 
are so clearly and concisely re heer In 
consequence of the general evidence to that 
effect, I proposed, in 1853, a measure ad- 
ding to the Council of the Governor Gene- 
ral, when sitting to make laws and regula- 
tions, members from the different provinces 
of India, together with the Chief Justice 
and another Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Bengal. My intention was, in accord- 
arice with the opinions I have cited, to give 
to the Council the assistance of local know- 
ledge and legal experience in framing laws. 
The Council, however, quite contrary to 
my intention, has become a sort of debat- 
ing society, or petty parliament. My own 
view of its duties is expressed in a letter I 
wrote to Lord Dalhousie in 1853, in whielt 
I said— 

“ T expect the non-official members of your en- 
larged Legislative Council to be constantly em- 
ployed as a Commitiee of Council in working at 
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Calcutta, on the revision of your laws and regula- 
tions.” 

It was certainly a great mistake that a 
body of twelve members should have been 
established with all the forms and functions 
of a parliament. They have standing 
orders nearly as numerous as we have; 
and their effect has been, as Lord Canning 
stated in one of his despatches, to impede 
business, cause delay, and to induce a 
Council, which ought to be regarded as 
a body for doing practical work, to assume 
the debating functions of a parliament. 
In a letter which is among the papers 
upon the Table of the House, Mr. Grant 
bears testimony to the success whick has 
attended their labours in framing laws ; 
and I will quote the words of another able 
Indian civil servant to the same effect. 
He says— 

“ Tf it be assumed that the enlargement of the 

Council by the addition of two judges of the Su- 
preme Court and four councillors of the different 
Presidences of India was designed only as a means 
of improving the legislation of the country, the 
measure must be regarded as a complete success. 
The Council has effected all that could be ex- 
pected, and may with just pride point to the 
statutes of the last seven years as a triumphant 
proof that the intention of Parliament has been 
fulfilled.” 
I think that is a very satisfactory proof 
that as far as my intentions—and what I 
believe were the intentions of the Legis- 
lature of this country —are concerned, the 
objects of the change in the position of the 
Governor General’s Council, when sitting 
for legislative purposes, have been most 
completely fulfilled. I do not wish to say 
anything against a body the constitution 
of whieh I am about to alter, but I think 
that the general opinion, both in India and 
England, condemned the action of the 
Council when it attempted to discharge 
functions other than those which I have 
mentioned—when it constituted itself a 
body for the redress of grievances, and en- 
gaged in discussions which led to no prac- 
tical result. So much has this struck 
those most competent to form an opinion, 
that I find that the first Vice President, Sir 
Laurence Peel, expressed a very decided 
opinion against it, and says of the Council, 
in a short memorandum— 

“ It has no jurisdiction in the nature of that of 
a grand inquest of the nation. Its functions are 
purely legislative, and are limited even in that 
respect. It is not an Anglo-Indian Louse of 
Commons for the redress of grievances, to refuse 
supplies, and so forth.” 

These obvious objections were pointed out 
to me by the Government of India last 
year, and it way my intention to have in- 
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troduced a measure upon the subject in 
the course of that Session. I felt, how- 
ever, so much difficulty in deciding in 
what shape the measure should be framed, 
that I deferred its proposal until the pre- 
sent year; and Lord Canning, who was 
very anxious that such a measure should 
be passed, consented to defer his departure 
from India in order that he, with his great 
experience of that country, might intro- 
duce the change. The present constitu- 
tion of the Council for legislative purposes 
having failed, we have naturally to con- 
sider what should be substituted, and in 
doing so we must advert to the two ex- 
treme notions with regard to legislation 
which prevail in India. The notion of 
legislation which is entertained by a Native 
is that of a chief or sovereign, who makes 
what laws he pleases. He has little or no 
idea of any distinction between the exe- 
cutive and legislative functions of Govern- 
ment. A Native chief will assemble his 
nobles around him in the Durbar, where 
they freely and frankly express their opi- 
nions; but having informed himself by 
their communications, he determines by 
his own will what shall be done. Among 
the various proposals which have been 
made for the government of India is one 
that the power of legislation should rest 
entirely on the Executive, but that there 
should be a consultative body; that is, 
that the Governor General should assemble, 
from time to time, a considerable number 
of persons, whose opinions he should hear, 
but by whose opinions he should not be 
bound ; and that he should himself con- 
sider and decide what measures should be 
adopted. In the last Session of Par- 
liament Lord Ellenborough developed a 
scheme approaching this in character in 
the House of Lords; but hon. Gentlemen 
will see, in the despatches which have been 
laid upon the Table, that both Lord Can- 
ning considers this impossible, and all the 
Members of his Government, as well as the 
Members of the Indian Council, concur in 
the opinion that, in the present state of 
feeling in India, it is quite impossible to 
revert to a state of things in which the 
Executive Government alone legislated for 
the country. The opposite extreme is 
the desire which is natural to Englishmen 
wherever they be—that they should have 
a representative body to make the laws by 
by which they are to be governed. I am 
sure, however, that everyone who considers 
the condition of Indian will see that it is 
utterly impossible to constitute such a body 
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in that country. You cannot possibly as- 
semble at any one place in India persons 
who shall be the real representatives of the 
various classes of the Native population of 
that empire. It is quite true that when 
you diminish the area over which legisla. 
tion is to extend you diminish the difficulty 
of such a plan. In Ceylon, which is not 
more extensive than a large collectorate in 
India, you have a legislative body consist- 
ing partly of Englishmen and partly of 
Natives, and I do not know that that 
Government has worked unsuccessfully ; 
but with the extended area with which 
we have to deal in India, it would be phy- 
sically impossible to constitute such a body. 
The Natives who are resident in the towns 
no more represent the resident Native po- 
pulation than a highly educated native of 
London, at the present day, represents a 
highland chieftain or a feudal baron of half 
a dozen centuries ago. To talk of a Native 
representation is, therefore, to talk of that 
which is simply and utterly impossible. 
Then comes the question to what extent we 
can have a representation of the English 
settlers in India. No doubt, it would not 


be difficult to obtain a representation of 
their interests ; but I must say that of all 
governing or legislative bodies, none is so 
dangerous or so mischievous as one which 


represents a dominant race ruling over an 
extended Native population. All experi- 
ence teaches us that where a dominant 
race rules another, the mildest form of 
government is a despotism. It was so in 
the case of the democratic republics of 
Greece, and the more aristocratic or auto- 
cratic sway of Rome; and it has been so, 
I believe, at all times and among all na- 
tions in every part of the world. The 
other day I found in Mr. Mill’s book upon 
Representative Government, a passage 
which I will read—not because I go its 
entire length, but because it expresses in 
strong terms what I believe is in the main 
correct. Mr. Mill says— 

“‘ Now, if there be fact to which all experience 
testifies, it is that when a country holds another 
in subjection, the individuals of the ruling people 
who resort to the foreign country to make their 
fortunes are, of all others, those who most need 
to be held under powerful restraint. They are 
always one of the chief difficulties of the Govern- 
ment. Armed with the prestige and filled with 
the scornful overbearingness of the conquering 
nation, they have the feelings inspired by absolute 
power without its sense of responsibility.” 


I cannot, therefore, consent to create a 


powerful body of such a character. It 
must be remembered, also, that the Natives 
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do not distinguish very clearly between the 
acts of the Government itself and the acts of 
those who apparently constitute it, namely, 
the members of the Legislative Council ; 
and in one of Lord Canning’s despatches 
he points out the mischiefs which have on 
that account arisen from publicity. He 
says that, so far as the English settlers are 
concerned, publicity is advantageous ; but 
that if publicity is to continue, care must 
be taken to prevent the Natives confound- 
ing the measures which are adopted with 
injudicious speeches which may be made 
in the Legislative Council. I feel it, 
therefore, necessary to strengthen the 
hands of the Government, so as to enable 
them not only by veto to prevent the pas- 
sing of a law, but to prevent the intro- 
duction of any Bill which they think cal- 
culated to excite the minds of the Native 
population, repeating the caution which I 
have before given, I say it behoves us 
to be cautious and careful in our legisla- 
tion. I have seen a measure which | my- 
self introduced in 1853, with one view, 
changed by the mode in which it was car- 
ried into execution so as to give it an ope- 
ration totally different from that which I 
intended. The mischiefs resulting from 
that change have been great; and I am, 
therefore, anxious that in any measure 
which I may propose, and which the House, 
I hope, will adopt, we should take care, 
as far as possible, to avoid the likeli- 
hood of misconstruction or misapplication 
by the Government of India. It is easy 
at any future time to go further, but 
it is difficult to draw back from what we 
have once agreed to. The despatches of 
Lord Canning contain pretty full details of 
the scheme which he would recommend. 
Those despatches have been long under the 
consideration of the Council of India, and 
with their concurrence I have framed a 
measure which embodies the leading sug- 
gestions of Lord Canning. I propose that 
when the Governor General’s Council meets 
for the purpose of making laws and regu- 
lations, the Governor General should sum- 
mon, in addition to the ordinary members 
of the Council, not less than six nor more 
than twelve additional members, of whom 
one-half at least shall not hold office under 
Government. These additional members 
may be either Europeans, persons of Eu- 
ropean extraction, or Natives. Lord Can- 
ning strongly recommends that the Council 
should hold its meetings in different parts 
of India, for the purpose of obtaining at 
times the assistance of those Native chiefs 
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and noblemen whose attendance at Caleutta 
would be impossible, or irksome to them- 
selves. I do not propose that the judges 
ex-officio shall have seats in the Legisla-| 
ture; but I do not preclude the Governor | 
General from summoning one of their| 
number if he chooses. They were useful | 
members of a body meeting as a committee | 
for the purpose of discussing and framing 
Jaws, but I think it is inexpedient and in- 
compatible with their functions that they | 
should belong to a body partaking in any | 
degree of a popular character. I propose | 
that the persons nominated should attend | 
all meetings held within a year. If you} 
compel their attendance for a longer pe- 
riod you render it very unlikely that any | 
Natives except those resident upon the| 
spot will attend the meetings of the Coun- | 
cil. This also is recommended by Lord | 
Canning. Hon. Gentlemen will have no- 
ticed the great success which has attended | 
the association with us of the Talookdars | 
of Oude and of the Sirdars in the Punjab | 
in the duties of administering the revenue, | 
and Lord Canning has borne testimony to | 
the admirable manner in which they have | 
performed their duties. 1 believe greater | 
advantages will result from admitting the 
Native chiefs to co-operate with us for le-| 
gislative purposes; they will no longer feel, 
as they have hitherto done, that they are 
excluded from the management of affairs 
in their own country, and nothing, I am | 
persuaded, will tend more to conciliate to 
our rule the minds of Natives of high rank. | 
I have no intention of doing anything to 
make this Council a debating society. I) 
wish, to quote an expression of Sir Lau- 
rence Peel, to render them a body for’ 
making laws. The Council of the Go- | 
vernor General, with these additional mem- 
bers, will have power to pass laws and 
regulations affecting the whole of India, | 
and will have a supreme and concur-| 
rent power with the minor legislative | 
bodies which I propose to establish in 
the Presidencies and in other parts of In- 
dia. I come now to the power of making 
laws which I propose to give the Governors 
and Councils of the other Presidencies. | 
Lord Canning strongly feels that although 
great benefits have resulted from the intro- 
duction of members into his Council who 
possess a knowledge of localities—the in- 
terests of which differ widely in different 
parts of the country—the change has not | 
been sufficient, in the first place, to over- | 
come the feeling which the other Presi-| 
dencies entertain against being overridden, 
Sir Charles Wood 
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as they call it, by the Bengal Council; or, 
on the other hand, to overcome the disad- 
vantages of having a body legislating for 
these Presidencies without acquaintance 
with local wants and necessities. This 
must obviously be possessed to a much 
greater extent by those residing on and 
nearer the spot. And, therefore, I pro- 
pose to restore, I may say, to the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay the power 
of passing laws and enactments on local 
subjects within their own territories, and 
that the Governor of the Presidency, in the 
same manner as the Governor General, 
when his Council meets to make laws, shall 
summon a certain number of additional 
members, to be as before cither European 
or Native, and one-half of whom at least 
shall not be office-holders. It is obviously 
necessary that these bodies should not be 
empowered to legislate on subjects which I 
may call-of Indian rather than of local im- 
portance. The Indian debt, the Customs 
of the country, the army of India, and 
other matters, into the details of which it 
is not necessary that I should enter, be- 
long to a class of subjects which the local 
Legislatures will be prohibited from enter- 
ing upon without the sanction of the Go- 
vernor General. I propose that Councils 


rather differently constituted should be es- 


tablished at Bengal; and, if the Governor 
General thinks right, as he obviously does 
from his despatches, that he shall be em- 
powered hereafter — but not without the 
sanction of the Secretary of State — to 
create a Council for the North West pro- 
vinees, or the Punjab, or any other part of 
India which he may think desirable. It 
has been represented that the province of 
Pegu might, perhaps, be constituted into 
a separate Government, with a Council. I 
somewhat doubt whether it is at present 
ripe for such a change; but when it has 
acquired sufficient importance, no doubt 
the district will be better administered in 
that way than it is at present. By this 
means, while we shall attain a general uni- 
formity of legislation, with a sufficient di- 
versity for the differences of each part of 
India, we shall, I hope, adapt the system 
to the wants of particular localities. It is 
quite clear that the public works may be 
better dealt with by local bodies than by 
central authority ; but as each district 
might be disposed to repudiate liability to 
maintain its share of the army, on the 
ground that it would not be first exposed 
to danger, and as it is highly desirable 
that the distribution of troops should be 
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in the hands of the central authority, I 
think that the army, among others, is a 
subjeet which should be left to the general 
Council. The Bill also gives power to the 
Governor General in eases of emergency to 
pass an ordinance having the force of law 
for a limited period. Questions might 
arise about the Arms Act, or the press, 
as to which it would be very injudicious 
that delay should occur; and we, therefore, 
propose to empower the Governor General 
on his own authority to pass an ordinance 
having the force of law, to continue for a 
period of six months, unless disallowed by 
the Secretary of State or superseded by 
an Act of the Legislature. I believe I 
have now gone through the main provisions 
of the Bill. They have been carefully 
considered by the members of the Indian 
Council, men drawn from every part of 
India, of every profession, and with the 
most varied experience. The measure has 
been prepared with their entire coneur- 
rence, and it has the approval of most of 
the persons with whom I have conversed 
on the subject. All I can say is that 
every precaution has been taken in the 
framing of the Bill to make it effectual 
for the accomplishment of the object which 
it is designed to achieve. Every one has 
been consulted whose opinion I thought 
ought to be taken. It has been carefully 
considered by the Government in India and 
the Government at home. I venture, there- 
fore, to submit it to the House in the hope 
that, with such Amendments as may be 
made in it in its progress through Parlia- 
ment, it may tend to the happiness of India 
and the prosperity of the Queen’s subjects 
in that portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by mov- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill to amend, 
in certain respects, the constitution of the 
Council of the Governor General of India, 
and to authorize making laws and regula- 
tions for the Presidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, and for other parts 
of Her Majesty’s Indian territories. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR wished to 
express his hope that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would not press too quickly on the 
House the consideration of this matter. 
The despatches of Lord Canning were 
placed in the hands of Members only that 
morning, and he for one had not had time 
to read them. He approved entirely the 
principles of this Bill. It eontained two 
prineiples which, in his opinion, promised 
to be eminently sueeessful—one for the 
greater localization of the Government of 
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India, and the other for the introduction of 
independent Members of the Council. Whe- 
ther it would be possible to accomplish by 
the machinery of the Bill all that the 
measure proposed was matter for discus- 
sion, and he thought that time ought to 
be given to hon. Members to consider the 
provisions of the Bill, and to propose such 
Amendments as they might think it desir- 
able to submit to the House. 

Cotone. SYKES said, it was difficult 
to give a uniform legislation for a coun- 
try composed of twenty-one different na- 
tions, speaking different languages, and 
having different habits and prejudices, but 
he did not think that that difficulty should 
prevent them from making any attempt to 
legislate at all. The local councils would 
bring legislation within a narrower sphere, 
and adopt it to the peculiar wants of the 
peoples under the respective presidencies; 
indeed, the Bill would only restore the 
power to the local councils possessed be- 
fore the establishment of the Legislative 
Council of India, the difference being that 
formerly they could only pass rules and 
regulations; whereas for the future they 
would be enabled to pass laws. He hoped 
the legislation would be such as to insure a 
return on the part of the people to that at- 
tachment to this country which existed 
before the rebellion. He was not now 
about to enter into a discussion of the de- 
tails of the measure; but would merely 
express a hope that ample time would be 
given to the House to consider with at- 
tention its various provisions. 

Mr. W. EWART thought that the 
legislation proposed by Lord Canning, and 
sought to be carried into effect by this Bill, 
combined the logical and central manage- 
ments in a manner that deserved the praise 
of the House. It was quite true that the 
time must not be very remote when it 
would be possible to put in practice any 
scheme for the representative system in 
India ; but we must adopt means to pre- 
pare the Natives for local self-government. 
He thought that the localization of India 
would be productive of great benefit. As 
far as he could understand the proposition 
from the Correspondence of Lord Canning, 
it had his approval, and he trusted that 
his right hon. Friend would succeed in 
bringing it to a suecessful conclusion. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, there were two in- 
terests which especially required represen- 
tation, the trade and the agriculture of 
India, and he believed that that would be 
best attained by this combination of local 
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with central government. Lord Canning 
had very skilfully laid down the distinction 
between the two; and he gave his cordial 
support to the Bill, which carried out the 
views of the noble Lord. He believed, 
however, that the credit of originating the 
plan was due to the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright), who had suggested 
it many years ago. 

Mr. HADFIELD hoped the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for India would turn 
his attention to the question of improving 
the laws in that country, especially in re- 
spect to the making and enforeing of con- 
tracts. 

Leave given. 

Bill to make better provision for the constitu- 
tion of the Council of the Governor General of 
India, and for the Local Government of the several 
Presidencies and Provinces of India, and for the 


temporary Government of India in the event of a | 
vacancy in the office of Governor General, ordered 
to brought in by Sir Cuartes Woop, Viscount 
Patmerston, and Lord Joun Russe.u. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, to be read 
2° on Thursday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 162.] 


EAST INDIA (HIGH COURTS OF JUDICA- | 


TURE) BILL. 
LEAVE.—FIRST READING. 


Sm CHARLES WOOD: The next Bill 
which I propose to ask leave to introduce 
is a Bill for the purpose of forming one 
instead of two Superior Courts in India. 
There is the Supreme Court, consisting 


of lawyers and Queen’s Judges sent out | 


from this country, which has complete ju- 
risdiction over the three Presidency towns 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, and ex- 
elusive criminal jurisdiction in important 
matters over Europeans, in whatever part 
of India they may be. There is also the 
Sudder Court. That is a Court of Ap- 


peal for all the Courts in the country, | 
whether they are presided over by Natives | 


or by Europeans; and it also exercises 


over those Courts a sort of superintend- | 


ence, or what may be called the functions 
of a Minister of Justice. In the evidence 


which was given before the Committee | 
that sat on East India affairs in 1852-53, | 


a strong opinion was expressed by those 
most competent to give an opinion, that it 
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and laws of the Natives possessed by the 
Judges in the country. 1 was very anxious 
in introducing the Bill of 1853 to include 
la provision for effecting the object I now 
| propose, and to empower Her Majesty to 
issue Her charter for the establishment of 
)a united Court, and to lay down regula- 
tions for its guidance. But I found that 
the Members of the Indian Law Commis- 
sion, though they were most anxious that 
| this measure should pass, thought it would 
| be useless to attempt to unite the Courts 
till certain forms of procedure were esta- 
'blished, which would enable the amalga- 
;mated Court to do what the two Courts 
| had been accustomed to do. I was, there- 
| fore, compelled to postpone legislation on 
| the subject. In order to obtain the basis 
}on which the form of procedure could be 
| framed, a Royal Commission was issued in 
this country to a number of gentlemen of 
|the highest attainments to report gene- 
rally on the subject. I certainly con- 
sidered myself remarkably fortunate in ob- 
taining the assistance of the gentlemen 
who formed that Commission. They were 
‘Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls ; 
Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of the 
| Common Pleas; Sir Edward Ryan, late 
| Chief Justice at Caleutta; Mr. Cameron, 
‘late President of the Law Commission 
and Member of Council at Calcutta; Mr. 
M’Leod, of the Civil Service, Madras, also 
a Member of the Law Commission; Mr. 
Ellis, the accomplished reporter of the de- 
cisions of the Court of Queen’s Bench ; 
Mr. Lowe, M.P., intimately acquainted 
with colonial courts of justice as well as 
English law ; Mr. Hawkins, late Judge of 
| the Sudder Court, Calcutta, and afterwards 
Secretary to the Law Commission; Mr. 
Baillie, whose practical professional know- 
ledge of Indian law and Courts in the 
country districts there was of the utmost 
importance in such an inquiry. The Com- 
mission devised forms of both civil and 
criminal procedure, which I believe—if I 
may say so in the presence of gentlemen of 
the long robe—are superior to any that 
exist in this country. The House knows 
that more than a quarter of a century ago 
Lord Macaulay, assisted by many able 
| gentlemen in Calcutta, framed a criminal 
‘code. That code was tossed backwards 





was desirable, with a view to the better/ and forwards between this country and 

administration of justice in India, that} India; and I recollect that when I was 

those two Courts should be consolidated | President of the Board of Control it ap- 

into one, which would unite the legal know-| peared to be no more likely to be acted 

ledge of the English lawyers with the in-| upon than it had been twenty years ago. 

timate knowledge of the customs, habits,| No doubt there was a necessity for some 
Mr. Dunlop 
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form of procedure for that criminal code, 
and the Commission to which I have re- 
ferred drew up a form of procedure which 
has been under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the Council in India, That 
Committee has reported in favour of the 
form of procedure recommended by the 
Commissioners, and I have no doubt that 
in the course of a few weeks it will have 
passed into a law. Lord Macaulay’s cri- 
minal code has already passed into law, 
and I believe that at last, after so long an 
interval, the people of India will, from 
the lst of January next, have a form of 
procedure and a criminal code which will 
bear comparison with those of the most 
enlightened people in any country in Eu- 
rope. The Commission also recommended 
a form of procedure in civil cases, which is 
now in full force, and the result of its 
working shows that it has been most suc- 
cessful. The reports from the various 
districts prove that it has done mach to 
diminish the expense, time, and amount 
of litigation. The Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal says— 

“ The result of all the inquiries I have made 


from the Native Judges, by whom nearly all ori- 
ginal suits are tried, and of whom I have now 


seen many in different parts of the Lower Pro- | 


vinces, is, that the new procedure, in working, 
has been successful, even above all hope.” 


The Lieutenant Governor of the North- 
West Provinces 


“ Concurs with the Sudder Court of the North- 
West Provinces that Act VIII. of 1859 (the code 


of civil procedure) is one of the best Acts ever } 


passed by the Legislature.” 


A private letter from the Judge of Benares 
(Mr. W. Edwards) states that in his dis- 
trict, and he believes in all the districts of 
the North-West Provinces, the code of 
civil procedure has had a remarkable effect 
in expediting and improving the adminis- 


tration of justice. The number of cases 
pending at the close of certain periodical 
eras is given in the margin. These show 
that in 1835 the number was 1,475; in 
1840, 1,640; in 1850, 1,699; in 1855, 
955; in 1860, the first year of the new 
code, 175. The average duration of a 
ease in each class of Courts in the district 
has been reduced to less than one-third 
since the code came into force. The total 
cost of 25 cases taken at random, under 
the old system, was 1,711 rupees, under 
the new, 687 rupees. The number of 
papers in each case under the old system 
was 27, under the new 11. The remain- 
ing part of the civil code to be dealt with 
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is a work of no mean importance. Look- 
ing at the results that have arisen from 
the appointment of the Commission in 1852, 
and which ended, its labours two or three 
years afterwards, I think I cannot take a 
course more advantageous for the improve- 
ment of the jurisprudence of India than 
to appoint a similar Commission now. I 
am happy to say that Sir John Romilly 
and others of the old Commissioners have 
agreed to act, and I hope they will be able 
to devise a civil code as good in character 
as the criminal code. The Commissioners 
also recommended the formation of district 
Courts in the country, a recommendation 
which is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. All the measures 
to which I have referred it is competent 
for the Government of India, there or at 
home, to carry out. The matter to which 
I wish to call the, Attention of the House 
more particularly is the crowning point of 
the whole, and the only one for which the 
sanction of Parliament is necessary. When 
that is done, so far as legislation goes, 
| the whole of the recommendations of the 
| Commission will have been carried into 
effect. The last of their recommendations 
was the formation of a high Court to ex- 
ercise the functions now performed by the 
| Supreme and Sudder Courts, The Bill I 
now propose to introduce has been sent to 
Bengal, where it has been submitted to 
the observation of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and the amendments sug- 
gested by them have been introduced into 
the Bill. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Madras were also in favour of 
amalgamating the Courts, and I have like- 
wise received the suggestions of one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay. The present Supreme Court consists 
entirely of Queen’s Judges sent from this 
country, while the Sudder Court consists 
entirely of members of the Civil Service 
who have risen through the successive 
stages of the service, but who have not 
necessarily had the slightest legal training. 
With their great knowledge of local habits 
and customs will be united the legal train- 
ing and knowledge of the English, Scotch, 
and Irish bars; their knowledge of Native 
habits and customs will be of the greatest 
assistance in guiding the opinions of the 
legal members of the Court; and the 
union of these two classes of Judges will 
constitute a far better Court than would 
be formed by either separately. We pro- 
pose that in the new Court there shall be 
a certain proportion of barristers or ad- 
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vocates of the Scotch bar ; that there shall 
be a certain proportion of civil servants, 
and that the remainder shall consist either 
of one or other of those classes, or of 
barristers trained in India, or of Native 
Judges, An impression has gone abroad 
in India that the Government are adverse 
to the appointment of Native Judges. 
That is not so. Lord Canning has ex- 
pressed a decided opinion that Native 
Judges, well trained, are as well qualified 
as any other persons to take their places 
by the side of English Judges in the high 
Court. That is provided for in the Bill, 
and the Judges will, therefore, be chosen 
from among those three classes. I do not 
know that I need go into any further de- 
tail respecting the Court. Its advantages 
are clear. We shall have one Supreme 
Court, one sole Court of Appeal, instead 
of two, and, inasmuch as the administra- 
tion of justice in the minor Courts depends 
on the mode in which the appeais sent up 
from them are treated, the superior Court 
thus constituted will, I hope, improve the 


administration of justice generally through. | 


out India, It is notorious that the greatest 


confidence is felt by the Natives in the ad- | 


ministration of justice by the Supreme 
Court even at present. Now, according 


to the provisions of this Bill, the Judges | 
of the Supreme Court may be sent on| 


circuit throughout the country. The effect 
of this will be that in important cases 
occurring in the various districts, justice, 


as in this country, will be administered on | 


the spot by a trained Judge. At present, 
if an Englishman commits a crime which 


to Calcutta, and the case must be tried 
there. In future an English Judge going 


cases. At present when a crime is com- 


in a country like India to bring justice to 
every man’s door, but, at all events, the 
system now proposed will bring it far 
nearer than at present ; and where crimi- 
nal offences are committed by a European 
—happily such instances are rare—the 
impartial administration of justice on the 
spot will produce a most desirable influence 
on the minds of the Natives. I think I 
need not trouble the House with any fur- 
ther observations upon this Bill, I trust 
that I shall be allowed to introduce it, and 


Sir Charles Wood 


{COMMONS} 
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that, having some years ago, when Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, introduced 
various measures to improve the adminis- 
tration of the law in India, I may now be 
permitted to give a finishing stroke to that 
good work by carrying into effect the last 
recommendations of the eminent Commis- 
sioners who inquired into that important 
subject. 

Leave given. 

Bill for establishing High Courts of Judicature 
in India, ordered to be brought in by Sir Cuartes 
Woop, Viscount Patmerston, and Lord Joun 
RussELL. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, to be read 
2° on Thursday next, and to be printed. 
{ Bill 163. ] 


EAST INDIA (CIVIL SERVICE) BILL. 
LEAVE.—FIRST READING, 


Sm CHARLES WOOD, in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill ‘* to con- 
firm certain appointments in India, and to 
amend the law concerning the Civil Ser- 
vice there,’’ said,—1 now have to move 
for leave to bring in the third Bill of which 
I have given notice, and I do not know 
that in some respects it is of less impor- 
tance than the other measures which I 
have mentioned. I know that it excites 
lively interest among certain individuals, 
who conceive that their personal interests 
are affected by it; but I do not think that 
they will or can be affected to any such 
extent as should induce the House to in- 
terfere with that which I believe will be of 


| great public advantage. The good of the 
may subject him to serious punishment, | 
he and all the witnesses must be brought | 


public service ought, I think, to outweigh 
what I venture to call the imaginary injury 


}apprehended by these persons. The ob- 
| ject of the Bill is to legalize certain ap- 
into the country will be able to try these | 


pointments which have for the last fifty 


| years been made in India contrary to law, 
mitted up country by an European the | 
necessity of bringing him to Calcutta | 
amounts, in many cases, to an absolute | 
denial of justice. It may be impossible | 


and to provide that in certain exceptional 
eases, to which I will hereafter allude, ap- 
pointments may be made, notwithstanding 
the restrictions imposed by the old law. 
In 1793 an Act was passed, the object of 
which was to prevent jobbing in Indian 
appointments on the part of the Indian 
authorities ; and it provided that all va- 
cancies occurring in the civil branch of 
the service, under the degree of Councillor, 
should be filled up from among the civil 
servants of the company. That was the 
law of 1793, and I am not now disposed 
to question that it was then a proper law. 
Since then, however, the state of things 
has undergone a considerable change. At 
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any rate, there is not the slightest doubt 
that almost from the passing of this Act 
the Government of India found it impos- 
sible, consistently with a due regard to 
the public service, to adhere to its provi- 
sions. At all times the Indian Governinent, 
with the sanction of the Court of Diree- 
tors, whose interest it was to maintain the 
rights of the Civil Service, deviated from 
the law to such an extent that I believe I 
shall not exaggerate when I say that at 
this moment one-third of the Indian ap- | 
pointments have been made contrary to | 
law. There are three distinct cases in | 
which the law has been departed from. | 
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“He thinks that both justice and expediency 
demand that military men and civilians should 
receive the same amount of salaries when em- 
ployed on similar duties. It is for the public 
benefit that the present competitions for offices, 
especially in the higher grades, should exist.” 


Sir John Lawrence, himself a civilian, 
says— 
**But a good sprinkling of military men is 


beneficial, especially in a new country ; their pre- 
sence excites emulation.” 


Again, Sir Henry Lawrence says— 


“TI go much further in my views of equaliza- 
tion, and strongly advocate that uncovenanted 
gentlemen be largely mixed with civil and mili- 
| tary officers in the non-regulation provinces, and 


According to the Act all civil appointmerts | be paid at a similar rate. Such appointments to 
in India, such as existed in 1793, must be | be by selection after approved service and strict 


held by covenanted servants only. Now | 


what is the case? All the civil appoint- | 
ments of this description that are held by } 
military men, all that are held by English- | 
men other than covenanted servants sent out | 
from this country, and all the civil appoint- | 
ments held by Englishmen born in India, or } 
by Natives are contrary to law. In the 

first place, in what are called the non-regu- 
lation provinces of India the Indian Go- 
vernment never for a moment supposed 
that they were bound by the law, and they 
have, therefore, bestowed the appointments 
largely upon military men and others. A 
few years ago, when I called the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government to the sala- 
ries of the civil servants, Mr. Ricketts was 
desired to inquire into the matter, and re- 
ported fully upon a variety of matters, in- 
cluding this ; and I will show, from docu- 
ments quoted in that report, what are the 
opinions of various persons bearing upon 
this subject. In the non-regulation pro- | 
vinees, as I said, the Government never | 
dreamed of being bound by the Act of 
1793, but the fact is undoubted that in the 

application of this Act there is no real dis- | 
tinction between the regulation and non- | 
regulation provinces, and that which is 

illegal in one is also illegal in the other. 

Perhaps there never was a more able ad- | 
ministrator nor one who more effectually | 
called forth the energies of those under his 
control than Sir Henry Lawrence. Though 





there is hardly any person in the world | 


tests from the ordinary uncovenanted ranks. Such 
competition would both strengthen Government 
and improve the tone of the services.” 
The above passages refer to offices in the 
non-regulation provinces, which have been 
elsewhere reserved for covenanted servants. 
I come now to the second class. The more 
general way in which the Government have 
proceeded has not been by appointing un- 
covenanted servants to fill the places of co- 
venanted servants, but by abolishing cove- 
nanted places, and creating new covenant- 
ed places. This has been done to an 
extent of which hon. Gentlemen are, per- 
haps, not aware. In 1793, for instance, 
the assistant-collector must be a cove- 
nanted servant. There is no such person 
now of the same class as before; but there 
is a deputy-collector, who may be an un- 
covenanted servant. Sir George Clerk, in 
a minute drawn up while my noble Friend 
opposite was in office, says— 

“ Adherence being quite impossible with refer- 
ence to increasing population, crime, and litiga- 
tion, the restrictive law has been disregarded to 


|a great extent—for instance, by uncovenanted 


servants being appointed Postmaster General, 
superintendent of police (Bombay), secretary in 
the Foreign Department, and by the appointment 
of 316 existing deputy collectors uncovenanted 
against sixty-four existing covenanted.” 

I do not blame the Government of India 
for this course. It was forced upon them 
by the necessities of the case. Sometimes 
they broke the law; sometimes they evaded 
it. It has been precisely the sume in the 


whom I should look upon as a greater | judicial appointments. In former times 
authority in these matters than Sir John| the judicial officers were covenanted ser- 
Lawrence, yet it is remarkable that all | vants, but afterwards a new class of offi- 
those who were acquainted with both eon- | cials were created, called Sudder Ameens, 
eur in looking upon Sir Henry Lawrence | and Principal Sudder Ameens, who are 
as the higher authority of the two. Sir| almost without exception Natives or un- 
Henry Lawrence’s opinion is given in the | covenanted servants. Tere they did not 
following words ;— break the law, but they turned the flank of 
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it. This process is very clearly described 
by one well acquainted with the practice 
as to judicial matters of India. He says— 

“The original jurisdiction in the administration 

of civil justice, which, in 1793, could for the 
most part be exercised only by civil servants, 
passed into the hands of the uncovenanted 
Judges, not by an absolute transfer of the autho- 
rity of the covenanted Judge, but by a gradual 
augmentation of the power of the uncovenant- 
ed Judge. In like manner uncovenanted agency 
is now employed to a much greater extent than 
formerly in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, and in the revenue departments.” 
This, be it observed, is in the regulation 
provinces, to which nobody questions for a 
moment that the Act of 1793 strictly ap- 
plies. Then we come to the last class of 
cases in which the Government of India 
has avowedly appointed uncovenanted ser- 
vants to offices in the presidencies which, 
under the law of 1793, were held by cove- 
nanted servants. Nothing can be clearer 
than that in 1793 the Secretaries to the 
Government were exclusively covenanted 
servants, Now, two secretaryships—Mili- 
tary and Public Works—are held by sol- 
diers, and the assistants in both cases are 
uncovenanted servants also. In Lord 
Cornwallis’s time there was in the Political 
and Secret Department a secretary, an 
assistant-secretary, and cight assistants, 
all of them covenanted servants; at the 
present time the secretary and the under- 
secretary are covenanted servants, and the 
eight assistants are uncovenanted. The 
same has taken place in other departments, 
and there is no doubt that such appoint- 
ments have been illegal. The assay- 
master, the master of the mint, the mili- 
tary paymaster, the superintendents of 
police, all formerly coveuanted servants, 
have for a considerable time been un- 
covenanted servants. A short time ago 
Sir Frederick Ualliday, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, during the absence 
of acivil Judge, appointed an uncovenanted 
servant to perform the duties. The ar- 
rangement was the most convenient which 
could be made, but, unfortunately, he was 
an uncovenanted servant and the Govern- 
ment had to remove him. A short time 
before, however, an uncovenanted servant 
had been made a collector of revenue at 
Bombay, and the Court of Directors con- 
firmed the appointment. On tliis, Mr. 
Ricketts very justly remarks— 

“The same law applies to both offices. If it 
was illegal to appoint an uncovenanted officer 
merely to officiate as a civil Judge, it was at least 
equally illegal to appoint an uncovenanted officer 
to be permanently collector at Bombay.” 


Sir Charles Wood 


{COMMONS} 
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I mention these matters not to blame the 
Government of India, because the neces- 
sities of the case justify them—and they 
are rather to be praised for making 
the public interest and the proper admi- 
nistration of the functions of Govern- 
ment first considerations. Lord Elphin- 
stone not only approves this practice, but 
in his evidence before the House of Lords, 
he expresses an opinion that a Native 
might legally be made a collector or a 
Judge. Lord Auckland says— 


** An absolute disqualification to all but those 
in the covenanted service from holding, or from 
even taking charge in time of emergency of the 
offices in question would be productive of very 
great cmbarrassment and inconvenience,” 


The right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to refer to the authority of Sir George 
Clerk, Lord Iardinge, and others, pointing 
out the desirability of having in the public 
service some offices of emolument and posi- 
tion to which Native gentlemen of character 
might aspire. Lord Dalhousie, in a minute 
of the 26th of April, 1854, stated— 

“Tt is a cause of constant regret with me that 
there do not exist in the public service some offices 
of large emolument and high position to which 
Native gentlemen of character and ability might 
rise, so that the office and pay of principal Sudder 
Ameen may no longer be the boundary of a Na- 
tive gentleman’s ambition in the British ser- 
vice.” 

Mr. Ricketts, notwithstanding that he 
might be supposed to have the prejudices 
of a covenanted servant, nevertheless, re- 
commended that the uncovenanted service 


| should be admitted to certain offices em- 


bracing Executive control. That gentle- 


man’s report stated — 


“Jt will be observed that in the list given there 
are no offices embracing Executive control, but I 
would under each Government have a few such 
offices open to Natives and East Indians. If each 
Government were permitted to appoint three un- 
covenanted collectors, three uncovenanted Judges, 
and three uncovenanted magistrates, or Natives 
or East Indians thoroughly qualified for the offices, 
presenting themselves, choosing, of course, such 
districts as were best suited to the experiments, 
these classes would be provided with further op- 
portunity of showing their fitness for such posi- 
tions. I can see many advantages from such a 
partial opening of Executive offices, and no pos- 
sible disadvantage, unless the advance of our na- 
tive subjects towards fitness for offices of high 
responsibility is considered disadvantageous.” 


He did not think it possible that any man 
could consider such a result disadvanta- 


geous. With regard to the bench of the 
Upper District Court, Mr, Harrington, as 
chairman of a Committee of the Legisla- 
tive Council, strongly recommended the 
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appointment of uncovenanted servants and 
of Natives. That gentleman stated— 


“TI am bound, however, to admit that the Se- 
lect Committee never contemplated, nor did they 
desire, that the bench of the Upper District 
Court should be composed entirely of Members of 
the Indian Covenanted Civil Service. What they 
hoped was that the senior or chief Judge of the 
Court would be a member of that service; that 
the second Judge would be a member of the Eng- 
lish or Irish bar, or of the Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland ; and that the third Judge would be 
selected from the uncovenanted judicial branch of 
the Service, which is composed chiefly of Natives 
of India.” 


Lord Canning had recommended the ad- 
mission of Natives to seats on the bench 
of the High Court. A case had arisen 
within the last few days exemplifying in 
the strongest manner the advantage to be 
derived from a provision such as he in- 
tended to propose. Lord Canning had 
written home proposing that a member 
of the Indian Council, Colonel Durand, 
should go out to India and take the place 
of Foreign Seeretary, that gallant officer 
being most eminently fitted, in the opinion 
of the Governor General, for the office. 
Colonel Durand, at considerable personal 
sacrifice but from a sense of public duty 
highly creditable to him, responded to the 
invitation, and the whole of the India 
Council were perfectly willing that the 
Government of India should have the as- 
sistance desired, yet under the existing 
law the appointment could not be made. 
Iie had stated the reasons for taking 
the course which he proposed to pursue, 
because he was anxious to convince the 
Ilouse that when interfering, even to the 
smallest extent, with the vested interests 
of the covenanted servants, it was not 
without very strong and unanswerable 
grounds in the interest of the public ser- 
vice. His noble Friend who preceded him 
in the office of Secretary of State became 
impressed with the necessity of this change. 
He had found the records of his noble 
Friend’s opinion in the office, and after 
careful inquiry he had come to the same 
conclusion. He had no intention to lower 
the covenanted service. That service had 
produced some of the ablest men whom 
the country had ever seen, and, no doubt, 
it was a great advantage that men going 
to India should know what prospects were 
before them. Those who supposed that 
he was about to injure to any extent the 
covenanted service had entirely misappre- 
hended his views and intentions. But he 
thought there were exceptions in which a 
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positive bar against the admission of un- 
covenanted services to office was a positive 
evil. The members of the uncovenanted 
service felt it to be a degradation and a 
stigma, and it was not fair to call upon 
them to perform laborious and onerous 
duties without any prospect of promotion. 
If they were not fit let them be excluded 
without a seruple, but let them not be ex- 
cluded by law from the possibility of ris- 
ing in accordance with their merits. In 
the case of Native servants, Mr. Ricketts 
recommended their admission. He said— 


“ The emulation would be useful in stimulating 
the exertions of both parties, useful in elevating 
the position of Natives generally, and making them 
more honest by showing trust in their honesty. 
The deeper the fall the greater is the fear of fall- 
ing. Many a dishonest lerishtedar has made an 
honest deputy collector.” 


He felt, therefore, that with due precau- 
tions against the power being abused the 
admission of uncovenanted persons, Eng- 
lish, whether civil or military, and Natives, 
would be most beneficial to the public 
service, and he thought the request in 
the memorial of the uncovenanted servants 
expressed very fairly what ought to be 
granted— 

“ Your memorialists ask only that the supreme 
and local Governments be empowered to promote 
uncovenanted servants who have passed through 
a certain term of approved service in India to 
offices now reserved exclusively for members of 
the covenanted service.” ° ° ° > 


They further asked— 


“ That the Bar, which at present excludes un- 
covenanted servants, whatever their merits or 
special qualifications, from holding offices here- 
tofore reserved for covenanted officers, be re- 
moved, and that it be left to the discretion of 
the supreme and local Governments to promote 
meritorious uncovenanted servants to such offices, 
under such regulations as may be deemed neces- 
sary.” 

It was very remarkable that, although a 
number of distinguished men had been 
bred up in the covenanted service, many 
of the ablest administrators of India had 
not been covenanted servants. If one 
side quoted Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, and Sir John Lawrence, 
the other could quote John Malcolm, Sir 
IIenry Lawrence, and Sir Thomas Munro, 
A short time ago he was conversing upon 
the subject with an able covenanted ser- 
vant, and he said that the change was 
quite right, and that he knew an instance 
of an uncovenanted servant who had been 
employed for years at a salary of £400 a 
year, who had seen his covenanted juniors 
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other day, when an officer was required for 
employment out of the regular course, was 
selected, such was his merits, for that em- 
ployment at £1,200 a year. This mea-| 
sure had been considered by the Council. | 
Many of them, of course, did not like 
breaking into the covenanted rule, but 
after discussion they authorized him to 
introduce it as a measure which had their | 
general concurrence. It was honourable | 


to them that with their natural predilee- | 


tions against the change they should have | 
concurred in it, on the ground of the ad- 
vantage to the public service. He pro- 
posed to legalize all those appointments 
which had habitually been made. He pro- 
posed, further, that when any authority in 
India should think it desirable, under tlie | 
special circumstances of the case, that an | 
appointment should be made, without re- 


gard to the Act of 1793, he should have | 


authority to make the appointment, sub- 
ject to such regulations as might be made 
from time to time by the Secretary of | 
State in Council; that the appointment 
should be provisional; that it should be 


reported to the Secretary of State, with 
the special reasons for making it; and 
that, if not approved within a year by a} 
majority of the Council, it should be void. 


The regulations would be laid down in 
England; the appointment would be made 
in india, and without the concurrence of 
a majority of the Council in England it 
would be void. The regulations had been 
prepared, and they would require, gene- 
rally speaking, precisely the same qualifi- 
eations as those of the covenanted service. 
In order to prevent the abuse of a Gover- 


nor General taking out a number of friends | 


and appointing them, it was proposed that 


the officers to be appointed should have re- | 
sided in India seven years previously, and | 


that they should be qualified in the lan- 
guage of the district to which they were 
appointed. Natives would be subject to | 
the same tests as Europeans. He thought 
that with these restrictions no abuse could | 
take place, and that although in an infini- 
tesimal degree it infringed on the vested 
rights of the covenanted servants, they 


could not possibly complain of a change so | 


eminently required by the demands of the 
public service. The right hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to confirm certain ap- 
pointments in India, and to amend the law 
concerning the Civil Service there. 

Mr. WHITESIDE believed that the 


Sir Charles Wood 


{COMMONS} 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman would 
do a good deal to dissipate the impression 
which had hitherto prevailed in India in 
regard to this measure. He had received 
| several letters requesting him to state to 
the House what were the feelings of the 
covenanted servants on this subject. In 
| their petition it was set forth that the Act 
‘of 1793 contained, along with the rules of 
the covenanted service, a proviso that no 
man should be appointed to a situation 
with a salary of £500 a year unless he 
had been three years resident in India. 
The petitioners stated that in the terri- 
| tories which the Company then possessed 
that rule was almost universally acted 
| upon, and pointed out the advantage to 
|the Civil Service in inducing men of in- 
tellect to qualify themselves for the i impor- 
| tant duties of that profession. He thought 
| that the law of the case was clearly in 
favour of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany, because the Act just passed for the 
better Government of India declared that 
all contracts and engagements which bound 
| the Company should bind the Crown. The 
petitioners, however, feared that offices 
which formerly could be held only by cove- 
|nanted servants were to be thrown open to 
all persons without distinction, and prayed 
the House to prevent such injustice being 
done tothem. But it appeared that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not contemplate such 
a course, because he understood that should 
any arbitrary act of that character be done 
by a Governor General of India, it would 
not be sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. The petitioners set forth another 
ground of complaint, and he (Mr. White- 
side) thought it was a grievance which 
they were justly entitled to complain of, 
}and that was the mode in which their re- 
tirement was regulated. They stated that 
they had to subscribe a large percentage 
|of their salary to the Civil Service Fund 
and Annuity Fund, the objects of which 
were respectively to make provision for 
| their families on their deaths, and for 
themselves after a certain fixed period in 
[the service. These funds were supplied 
| by the pereentage deducted from their 
| salaries, and they said, very truly, that if 
their salaries were curtailed the funds in 
| question would of course suffer. They, 
therefore, claimed compensation on that ac- 
count ; but he did not hear the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to give them any. He 
had received a letter from a very clever 
and active young gentleman in the Indian 
service, who complained of the heavy de- 
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duetions which were made from the sala- 
ries of civil servants, in addition to an in- 
come tax at the rate of 10} per cent. The 
position of the covenanted servants, his 
correspondent showed, would be much pre- 
judiced by the proposed change, as their 
promotion would be twice as slow as for- 
merly, and their salaries much reduced. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would endeavour to frame the regulations 
so as to redress the grievances of the co- 
venanted servants, and that, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he would consider how the heavy income 
tax which the covenanted servants had to 
pay might be reduced, and tess deductions 
made from the service money of those very 
useful and deserving officers. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he shared the be- 
lief of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Act of 1793 was introduced for the purpose 
of suppressing jobbing ; and held that there 
was just as much necessity for maintaining 
the principle of that Act at that day as 
when it was first passed. If he had any 
prejudice at all in regard to the Civil Ser- 
vice of India, it might be expected that, as 
he had been in India, but had had no con- 
nection with that service, he would adopt 
tle prejudice against it which seized nearly 
all non-official residents. But, making 
every allowance for the short comings of 
the Civil Service, and the incompetency of 
individual members of it, he thought that, 
on the whole, no measure was ever passed 
in Parliament which had conferred so much 
benefit on India as that which established 
the Civil Service of that country on its 
present basis. He believed that it had 
contributed more than anything else to 
good government—as far as there had been 
any—in India, and, therefore, he thought 
it would be the duty of the House to watch 
with great care any proposal from the 
Minister of the Crown which would inter- 
fere seriously with that great institution. 
He entirely differed from the view which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Wood) took of the statute of 1793. It 
was a mistake to suppose that the statute 
prescribed that certain offices were to be 
filled with civil servants, and that one-third 
of the appointments which had been made 
since then were illegal. It would be very 
strange that such should be the case, and 
that it should never have been brought 
under the notice of Parliament. The pro- 
vision in the statute was that all appoint- 
ments in the civil line of the Company’s 
service should be conferred on those only 
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who constituted the Civil Service in India, 
but the statute did not specify what should 
be held to be the civil line of the service. 
Its object was to provide that the Court of 
Directors in England should decide what 
new appointments in India should be in the 
civil line of the Company’s service, and 
that it should not be competent for the 
Governor General, or any of the Governors, 
to appoint their own friends to offices of 
such a character ; but it never was contem- 
plated by the measure that every person 
in the Civil Service of the Government of 
India or discharging any civil duties was to 
be a member of the Civil Service. At the 
very hour when the Act was passed there 
were a vast number of civil appointments 
in India which were not held by civil ser- 
vants, and such had been the case to that 
day. There were two classes of appoint- 
ments—those in the civil line of the Civil 
Service, and those in the line of offices 
held by Natives, and sometimes by Euro- 
peans in India, The former class was con- 
fined to the Civil Service, while the other 
was at the disposal of the Governor of 
India or the Governors of the Presidencies. 
But, after a time, attempts were made to 
make appointments to the line without first 
making representations to the Government 
in England, and it was to put an end to 
jobbing of this description that the Act 
of 1793 was passed. He was not at all 
anxious to see the Civil Service of the Go- 
vernment, as at present established, ex- 
tended to all appointments in India. The 
Government here ought to consider what 
appointments should be confined to the 
Civil Service, and what should be thrown 
open to Natives. Claims for opening the 
Civil Service had always been made by 
Governments in the name of the Natives ; 
but when the power of making the appoint- 
ments was given it was not exercised for 
their benefit, but in favour of Englishmen 
who had the command of influence in the 
local administration. That was the diffi- 
culty with which the House had to deal. 
Ministers always said they were desirous 
to promote those whose claims were of the 
highest character ; but no such considera- 
tions influenced them in the actual exercise 
of their power. It was used according to 
motives of which it seemed impossible for 
men to divest themselves in the discharge 
of their public duty. The House should 
take care that it did not open a new field 
for corruption. He would express no opi- 
nion on the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but, if he put forward claims on 
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behalf of the Natives of India, there should 
be some guarantee given that the appoint- 
ments should be open to merit, and that 
they should be given to Natives, and not 
to English adventurers, who set up com- 
parisons between themselves and the cove- 
nanted civil servants, and complained that 
they did not receive the same compensa- 
tion. If Englishmen were wanted to ad- 
minister the affairs of India, they should 
be sent from this country in a regular man- 
ner; but if Natives were employed, they 
should be paid on a scale suited to them. 
The scale of remuneration to a Native of 
India was not more than one-fifth or one- 
sixth an Einglishman would receive for dis- 
charging the same duty ; and if the scale 
of salaries were fixed on this consideration 
it would, he thought be a strong guarantee 
that none but Natives would be appointed 
to the posts. He did not wish then to ex- 
press any opinion on the measure of the 


right hon. Gentleman, which was one of | 
considerable detail; but every one must | 


feel that the course he had taken was in- 
tended to improve the public service, and 
was, therefore, so far deserving of sup- 
port. 

Lorp STANLEY thought the House 
could not be too vigilant and cautious in 
considering measures of this kind, which, 
whether for good or for evil, must have a 
most important effect on the welfare of 
India, and he would be sorry, therefore, 
that the Bill should pass without full dis- 
cussion. As reference had been made by 
his right hon, Friend to the part which ke 
(Lord Stanley) took in the regulation of 
the Civil Service of India, he felt bound to 
take his own share of the responsibility 
which belonged to the preparation of this 
measure. Shortly after the transfer of the 
Government of India to the Crown an in- 
quiry was instituted into the covenanted 
and the uncovenanted Civil Service; the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown was 
taken; and he (Lord Stanley) then came to 
the conclusion that it was impossible to con- 
tinue the exclusive privileges of the cove- 
nanted service as they had hitherto been 
kept up; and when his right hon. Friend 
became Minister for India, he ventured to 
sketch out the plan which he had in prepa- 
ration on that subject. The plan which he 
was then about to introduce was nearly 
identical in principle with that which his 
right hon. Friend now brought forward. 
As to legislation on the past appointments 
in India that was a question on which the 
House had hardly any choice. The hon. 

Mr, Ayrton 
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Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) had expressed doubts whether they 
were illegal. But that doubt was not 
shared by the law officers of the Crown ; 
and when grave doubts were raised as to 
the legality of so many past Indian appoint- 
ments, he thought they were bound to lose 
no time in legalizing them and removing 
those doubts. As to the future, he did 
not think it was now worth their while to 
consider whether it was possible to return 
to the system constituted by the Act of 
1793. He thought to any one acquainted 
with all that had taken place in India 
during the last twenty years, such a pro- 
position would appear to be simply impos- 
sible. Since that time a great number 
of appointments had been created, and 
thrown open, in consequence of the insuffi- 
cient number of covenanted civil servants 
and the enormous increase of expense 
which would be necessary if the covenant- 
ed service were increased in proportion. As 
far as these appointments were concerned, 
the service had been practically opened and 
must remain so. The practical question 
before the House now was, whether they 
would admit persons not of the covenanted 
service into those higher offices from which 
up to the present time they had been ex- 
cluded. On that subject there might be 
said to be three different opinions. There 
was first the opinion of a considerable 
number of the members of the covenanted 
service, that their exclusive privileges in 
respect to these offices ought to be main- 
tained. That, for reasons which he would 
give, he thought to be impossible, and, 
therefore, it was unnecessary for the pre- 
rent to discuss that view. There was next 
the opinion that a service with exclusive 
rights and privileges was unnecessary, and 
that all appointments should be thrown 
open ; but that was a plan which, in the 
present state of things, he believed would 
lead to serious evil. It would create a 
vast amount of Parliamentary patronage, 
and special qualification for Indian duty 
would be neglected in the choice of Indian 
servants. Third, there was a combination 
of the two plans, on a principle like that 
contained in the present Bill, by which the 
covenanted service would, indeed, be main- 
tained in practical possession of its present 
rights and privileges, without wholly shut- 
ting the door to others who fulfilled certain 
conditions of qualification. As tothe main- 
tenance of the covenanted servants in their 
present position, he believed, as he had 
said, they would find that it could not be 
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done. The feeling of the Natives, and | He did not know if these securities were 
still more the feeling of the European re- | to be inserted in the Bill itself; if not, 
sidents, was such as to render the main-| they ought to be. These were matters 
tenance of an exclusive civil service impos- | of too great practical importance to be 
sible. it was not so much that any indivi- | left to be dealt with by regulations which 
dual felt aggrieved at his own personal ex- | were continually liable to change. There 
clusion, but that the feeling of each was | was a third security, and he thought it 
that he belonged to a class which by the| the best of all. Supposing an appoint- 
law of India was not allowed to aspire to) ment to have been made from nepotism, 
the conduct of the higher offices of the | and in special favour of some individual, it 
State; that was a position in which Euro-| was not likely that the Secretary of State 
peans, at least, would never acquiesce. | for India would be willing to take the dis- 
Again, it was impossible to say to mem-| credit of recommending the appointment 
bers of the uncovenanted service, that, | for confirmation; and, if he did, it could 
however useful and efficient they might be, | not be reasonably supposed that a majority 
there should be a limit beyond which they | of the Indian Council would confirm it. 
might not pass. Upon the whole he be-| Appointments would require the threefold 
lieved, with the right hon. Gentleman, | sanction of the Governor General, the Se- 
that all the privileges of the Civil Ser-| cretary of State, and the Indian Council. 
vice ought not to be swept away, but| If these securities were not sufficient, he 
that energetic men now excluded from it | knew not what would be. They were cer- 
should be encouraged to consider them-| tainly stronger than any securities that at 
selves as possible members of that body. | present existed. But what the House 
This would put an end to the feeling of | had chiefly to consider was whether the 
envy with which the covenanted service | injury done to the members of the Civil 
was at present, not unnaturally, regarded. | Service would not be more than compen- 
In this settlement of the question there | sated by the increased security and popu- 
were, no doubt, two dangers to be guard-| larity of the service itself to which the 
ed against; one was the danger of so di-| European residents in India would now 
minishing the value of appointments to the | be encouraged to look, instead of its being 
Civil Service that men of intelligence and | one from which they felt themselves hope- 
ability would no longer be induced to en-/}lessly excluded. Under ordinary cireum- 
ter it; and you would thus be compelled} stances: he would have reserved his opi- 
to raise other men less intelligent and less | nion of this Bill till the second reading; 
able to a position in life to which they were | but on this occasion, as he had some re- 
not equal; the other, and the more press- | sponsibility in framing it, he thought him- 
ing danger of the two, was that an oppor- | self bound to take the earliest opportunity 
tunity would thus be given to the Governor | of expressing his opinion in its support. 

General and other persons in high authority | CoLtoye, SYKES was somewhat amused 
to raise their own friends and dependants | that, after sixty-eight years’ breach of the 
to office to the exclusion of those who had | law, there should be so much anxiety to 
gone through the training necessary to fit | satisfy the minds of people in India on 
them for those stations. But these were | that point. The Act was, no doubt, pass- 
dangers which might be guarded against, | ed to prevent jobbery and corruption, and 
and he thought the securities provided in| he agreed that too many securities could 
the Bill of his right hon. Friend were | not be taken against those evils; but these 
sufficient. In the first place, there was | appointments were in so good hands that 
the term of residence in India which was | there could be little doubt that every care 
required as a qualification. A Governor | would be taken to guard against anything 
General rarely stayed in the country longer | of the sort. He did not object to the 
than seven years, so that by this provision | Civil Service being thrown open to all 
he would not have the power of appoint-| comers who were properly qualified whe- 
ing any of his own friends, and it was not | ther they belonged to the Civil Service or 
likely he would go out of his way to per- | to what were called the ‘ outsiders.”’ But 
petrate a job in favour of the friends of his | he thought to whichever class they belong- 
predecessor. Then the requirement of a|ed that they ought to be highly remune- 
knowledge of the language of the district | rated. They collected a large amount of 
to which an appointment was to be made | revenue, and as judges they had cases be- 
did, though in a less degree, give a se-| fore them involving sometimes half a mil- 
curity that unfit men would not be chosen. | lion of money. They ought, therefore, to 
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be placed above the reach of temptation 
and suspicion. He had no objection to the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE agreed with the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) that of the three Bills which the right 
hon. Gentleman had introduced this re- 
quired the greatest caution on the part of 
the House. It was admitted that the Act 
of 1793 was introduced for the purpose of 
preventing jobs; and that that law had 
been shamefully evaded, and evaded for the | 
express purpose of jobs, which had been | 
carried on in India to an immense extent. | 
He did not say that there were not cases 
in which the law had of necessity been 
evaded, as in the case of the non-regula- | 
tion provinces ; but in these cases it was 
doubtful whether the law applied, and so 
whether it had been evaded or not. To| 
take the case of the Punjab for example, | 
there were a great number of civil ser- | 
vants required, while there were none of | 
the covenanted servants that could be ob- | 
tained for the purpose. He had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing what were the safe- | 
guards to which his right hon. Friend re- | 
ferred ; but he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that some such Bill as the present 
was necessary in the condition into which 
the whole system of the Civil Service had 
fallen. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member that the 
Act of 1793 had been introduced to pre- 
vent jobbing, but he did not agree that 
it had been so shamefully evaded. The 
fact was, our Empire in the East had in- 
creased without a corresponding increase 
in the number of civil servants. He be- 
lieved that in each of the three Presi- 
dencies the Governments had been in great 
straits, at times, for legally qualified per- 
sons to fill certain appointments when they 
became vacant. He believed that the Go- 
vernment had no power to reconsider ap- 
pointments when once made, and he thought 
it would greatly facilitate a right under- 
standing of this measure and the necessity 
for some enactment of the kind, if the Se- 
eretary of State would lay upon the table 
the correspondence which took place a few 
years ago in the case of Mr. O’Reilly. 
Independently of all considerations of jus- 
tice, he thought some such measure was 
necessary to keep up the efficiency of the 
public service in India. There was always 
a large deficiency of public servants in 
India, and there was always a large num- 
ber of uncovenanted servants. The hon. 
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Member for the Tower Hamlets had called 
those adventurers who went out to India 
to fill the situations which were vacant 
there; but surely they were perfectly jus- 
tified in offering their services. The hard- 
ship was that this large number of civil 
servants, who had shown themselves equal 
in merit to the eovenanted service, were 
debarred from filling the high offices to 
which their merits entitled them; and this 
Bill only enacted that a man who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the publie service 
should be competent to hold the high ap- 
pointments to which his merits gave him 
aclaim to aspire. As an instance of the 
injustice of the present state of things, he 
might mention the ease of Mr. Venables, 
an uncovenanted civil servant, who during 
the mutiny remained in his district, and, 
unaided by any covenanted civil servant, 
exerted himself energetically and success- 
fully. The merits of that gentleman were 
recognized by the Government, which re- 
gretted that it had not the power, because 
he was uncovenanted, to appoint him to 
the posts which he was justly entitled to 
fill. Mr. Venables could not be allowed 
to administer the affairs in a district in 
ordinary peaceful times, though he had 
shown himself able to do so in a time of 
mutiny, and the highest reward that could 
be conferred upon him as an uncovenanted 
civil servant was £1,200 a year. In order 
that the House might clearly see how the 
present regulations acted, he should move 
for the production of the correspondence 
eoncerning Mr. O'Reilly; and he hoped 
that the House would in the meantime 
agree that it was desirable to adopt means 
for advancing civil servants of extraordi- 
nary merits, and at the same time to 
adopt precautions against jobbing. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
as this country had now assumed the direct 
Government of India it behoved the House 
of Commons to be careful that they did 
not by precipitate legislation produce ul- 
terior evil consequences. A sister Bill to 
the present one was introduced into the 
House last year, consisting of one clause 
only, and which excited very general alarm. 
That Bill simply proposed to suspend re- 
cruiting in the Indian army, and yet it in- 
volved the interests of a large service and 
the position of a large number of officers, 
who were anything but satisfied with the 
regulations which that Bill proposed. Al- 
though the present Bill was short, yet it 
might introduce a new principle, and be 
departure from those sound principles of 
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good government by which we had so suc- 
cessfully established the British Empire in 
the East. Te was glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken with the 
utmost moderation as to the extent to 
which he intended to interfere with the 
Civil Service in India. The Civil Service 
of India was composed of persons who had 
devoted themselves from their earliest youth 
to that service. Having once embarked in 
that service, no other was open to them ; 
and having entered for those prizes which 
they looked to attain by long service, it was 
not fair to let in others over their heads to 
prevent them attaining that object which 
had induced them to enter the service, 
and for which they had exposed themselves 
to a trying climate and suffered a long ex- 
patriation. It would be unjust if the best 
prizes should be taken by civil servants 
who had not been entered in a regular 
manner. In the ease of those who since 
the new regulations for opening the Civil 
Service to competition had entered the 
service it would be still more unjust, for it 
would expose the élite of the youth of this 
country to the risk of being shut out from 
the highest prizes by persons who had 
better influence and more powerful friends 
in this country. As Lord Macaulay had 
said, the civil servants of India were dis- 
tinguished by integrity, disinterestedness, 
and public spirit, and their just rights 
should be respected. He agreed with the 
noble Lord below him (Lord Stanley), that 
the regulations which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intended to establish ought to be 
embodied in the Bill. They ought not to 
be left to the judgment of the Secretary of 
State, as one Secretary might have dif- 
ferent views with regard to them to those 
of his predecessor. If it was found neces- 
sary at home to lay down precise regula- 
tions in Acts of Parliament, how much 
more requisite must it be when we were 
dealing with the ease of a distant empire. 
The right hon. Baronet had quoted very 
high authorities, most of whom were de- 
serious of opening the Civil Service to Na- 
tives of India, in favour of his Bill; but he 
thought that the House ought to have been 
put in possession of the opinions of the 
Members of the Council of India on this Bill. 
A Special Committee of that Council had 
been appointed to consider this measure, 
and it was understood that they were not 
unanimous in their expression of opinion 
upon it. Some of them saw the danger 
of placing so much patronage in the hands 
of the Minister, and required certain safe- 
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guards to be introduced. He thought it 
was a dangerous principle to introduce a 
Bill of this kind with a few simple clauses 
leaving to the Minister of the Crown after- 
wards to fill in the details in any way he 
pleased, and denying to the Indian Council 
the opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon the subject. Unless the right hon. 
Baronet produced the papers which he had 
declined to give the other evening, and 
unless he consented to introduce into the 
Bill the regulations to which he had re- 
ferred, he should himself propose clauses 
which would prevent men being sent from 
this country to fill places of profit which 
were now reserved for the civil servants. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY asked whether 
the Secretary of State would introduce into 
the Bill a regulation requiring every man 
appointed under this Bill to have a know- 
ledge of Hindustani ? 

Mr. VANSITTART hoped from the 
speeches which he had heard that the ap- 
prehensions which he had entertained with 
regard to this measure were unfounded, 
and asked whether the Seeretary of State 
would lay on the table the dissents of the 
members of the Special Committee which 
had considered this Bill? The right hon. 
Baronet had, with reference to the first of 
these three Bills, moved for Correspondence 
which in a great degree supported his mea- 
sure, and he hoped that he would grant 
him a similar favour with regard to this 
one. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
that it would be absurd to require a man 
who was to be employed in the Madras Pre- 
sidency to be acquainted with Hindustani 
—a language which probably no one else 
in the presidency would understand. He 
would, before the second reading of the 
Bill, which he proposed to fix for that day 
week, consider the propriety of introducing 
the regulations into the Bill. He did not 
think it desirable to produce the Reports 
of Committees of the Council made to the 
Secretary of State. If the House insisted 
upon the production of such Reports, the 
only result would be that the Secretary of 
State would never appoint a Committee. 
He -might, however, repeat what he had 
before stated, that he introduced this Bill 
with the general concurrence of his Coun- 
cil. 

Leave given. 

In reply to a question from Sir Mixto 
Farqunar, 

Sir CHARLES WOOD was understood 
to say that the dissents which were to be 
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produced to the House were such as were 
prepared by members of the Indian Coun- 
cil in cases in which they dissented from 
the decision of the majority of the Coun- 
cil, or from that of the Secretary of State, 
if he overruled the majority. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR inquired when 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to take 
the discussion on the Bills ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
fix the second reading for that day week. 


Excise and 


Bill to confirm certain Appointments in India, | 


and to amend the Law concerning the Civil Ser- 
vice there, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Cuartes Woop, Viscount Patmerston, and Lord 
Joun RussELu. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, to be read 
2° on Thursday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 164. | 


EXCISE AND STAMPS BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. AYRTON complained that one of 
the clauses would have the effect of ex- 
tending hawkers’ licences to a new class 
of persons. The words were ‘‘ any trades. 
man or person who went to ask for an 
order for goods ;”’ and, although commer- 
cial travellers and agents were specially 
exempted from the operation of the Act, 
it might be argued that shopkeepers them- 
selves fell within the definition. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the law of hawkers was one 
not easy to construe and apply. The in- 
tention of the Bill was not to interfere 
with the established practice except in one 
particular case. That was the case of per- 
sons who, being hawkers in every other re- 
spect, yet escaped the licence tax through 
selling their goods by sample. The clause 
would not extend to any person who had a 
shop. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 15 (imposing a penalty on per- 
sons signing any agreement for the hire 
of a furnished house), 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the words 
of this clause were so loose that they might 
make the counsel who was instructed to 
draw a lease liable to a penalty of £20 
for not presenting it with the proper stamp 
to the parties who were to sign it. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the words to which objec- 
tion was taken were, ‘‘ And also any 
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The intention of those words was to bring 
within the scope of the penalties of the 
clause the responsible person employed in 
the preparation of the agreement and who 
presented it to the parties for signature. 
The old principle of the Stamp Laws made 
attorneys and solicitors who prepared such 
agreements liable to a penalty for present- 
ing a document to the parties which was 
|not duly stamped. That was still the law 

of the land; but it was not usual to sue 
| for these penalties, because the legal pro- 





| fession generally obeyed the law and pre- 
sented to their clients documents with the 
proper stamp. But it was well known that 
house agents oftenframed these agreements 
without the intervention of a solicitor; and 
the object of the clause, therefore, was that 
the person whose business it was to present 
the agreement to the parties in order that 
it might be executed should be liable to 
a penalty if he did not present it duly 
stamped. The words of the clause were, 
he thought, not too wide, and any court of 
law would, doubtless, confine them within 
the plain reason and object of the enact- 
ment. No person would be able to sue 
under this clause except the revenue au- 
thorities. 

Mr. AYRTON was not aware that at- 
torneys and solicitors were bound under a 
penalty, as the right hon. Gentleman stated, 
to see that every deed they prepared was 
duly stamped, and he should be glad to 
have the statute containing such a pro- 
vision pointed out to him. One difficulty 
was this, that there was nothing to connect 
the default of the agent with the default 
of getting the agreement stamped. There 
was another difficulty, arising from the fact 
that it was not stamped paper exclusively 
which was to be used, because adhesive 
stamps might be applied. On looking at 
the whole clause, he could not but think 
that we were going far in the direction of 
penal legislation with respect to stamps. 
At present an agreement might be stamp- 
ed six weeks after signing ; but if this 
clause were passed a person could not sign 
a paper at the moment without the neces- 
sary stamp. The time might be late at 
night or early in the morning, and the 
place one at which a stamp could not be 
procured at the moment; and, therefore, 
it was going very far to say that a person 
must not sign the agreement without affix- 
ing the stamp. This was an abrogation of 
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ments was sufficient fur all purposes. It on his Amendment in deference to some 
was not necessary that these agreements | hon. Members who preferred voting on the 
should be in writing at all, and people| clause. He opposed the clause because it 
ought rather to be encouraged to make use | would introdace the singular anomaly of 
of written agreements, in order to prevent | making it penal to do what the law allowed. 
misunderstandings, than be deterred from | A letter and its answer constituted an agree- 
so doing by legal obstacles such as those | ment in law with regard to letting apart- 
now proposed by the right hon. Gentle-| ments, if stamped, and the law permitted 
man. The House ought not to deal with | the stamping of one of these documents 
a question like this as if penalties were | when the transaction was completed. The 
matters of course. It was not sufficient | present clause abrogated that provision by 
to say that the authorities would not be| requiring the stamp to be affixed before 
likely to make any undue use of a penal| the agreement was completed under a 
enactment—it was the duty of Parliament | penalty. Before they passed such a clause 
to consider very carefully how far there} they should abrogate the whole law of 
was a necessity for any penalty before it/ agreements. He trusted this system of 
consented to it. Ile was sorry to say that | penal legislation would not be persisted in. 
in this respect the reformed lost by com-| [He thought it most objectionable that the 
parison with the unreformed [House of Com-| Board of Inland Revenue should have the 
mons. Previously to the Reform Act the | power of imposing these penalties or not 
Members of the House of Commons felt | at their pleasure. 
that they occupied a position in which they| Mr. TENNESSYsaid, the clause would 
were jealously watched by the people, and | impose the penalty of £20 on the second 
in which great caution, when dealing with | of two parties to an agreement who did 
matters like that now under discussion, | not, because he could not, sign on thie 
was necessary on their part; but now it| stamp, simply because the stamp had been 
seemed to be very much the custom to| already obliterated by the first signature. 
have a popular ery, and to pay but little| Tar CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
attention to legislative details on subjects | QUER observed that precedents of similar 
to which that ery did not apply. Ile beg- | penaltics were abundant, and they all rested 
ged to move as an Amendment to leave] on the principle of this clause. The ob- 
out the words, “and also any agent or | jection of the hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton), 
person who shall prepare or be employed | indeed, went far beyond the clause, and 
in preparing the same.”’ was directed against the whole provision of 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from | the law which required that documents 
the word ‘ Instrument,” in page 6, line | should be written on stamps. The after- 
12, to the word ‘* shall’’ in line 13, affixing of the stamp was the exception not 
Mr. CRAUFURD thought the remarks | the rule. In the case of policies of in- 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. | surance, bills of exchange, promissory 
Ayrton) applied to the whole clause. | notes, proxies, &c., parties were liable to 
Mr. HADFIELD objected to the clause | positive penalties for not making use of 
because it imposed the penalty on the per-| the proper stamp. It was said that many 
son who prepared the document, and not} of these agreements were made by cor- 
on the offending person who got the signa-| respondence, and arose constructively out 
ture attached. lof the effect of correspondence. On that 
Mr. HENNESSY asked the Chancellor | point he entirely agreed with the hon. 
of the Exchequer whether or not this clause | Member for the Tower Hamlets. But with 
altered the law which permited the stamp- | such cases this clause had nothing to do. 
ing of agreements with respect to the six | It was meant to apply, and he was advised 
weeks ? that it did apply exclusively to those cases 
THe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE-| in which formal agreements were drawn, 
QUER was not aware that there would be | intended to be signed in common by the 
any alteration in the law of agreement with | parties. If words could be devised, un- 
respect to subsequent stamping. | exceptional in themselves, and excluding 
Question— That the words proposed to | these constructive agreements, the joint 
be left out stand part of the Bill ”"—Put, | effect of correspondence, in order to make 





| 
} 
| 
| 


and agreed to. ' the intention of the clause more clear, al- 
On Motion that the clause, as amended, | though he was advised it was clear already, 

>: an ° ° ‘ee 
stand part of the Bill, he should make no objection. Ue wished 


Mr. AYRTON said, he had not divided | to act on the principle on which they had 
VOL. CLXIII. [mrp ssrzs.] Z 
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acted in regard to bills and parcels, to make 
alow charge, and to take security by means 
of a penalty against any evasion of the 
charge. These transactions were of a very 
fugitive character, and hardly ever came 
under the view of any person but those 
immediately concerned, and there would be 
no security for the payment of the charge 
without a penalty. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets was quite right 
in calling attention to the matter. Tle ob- 
jected that where correspondence was going 
on, and the person letting apartments con- 
sented to accept the proposal, the agree- 
ment being thus made, by this clause the 
person sending the letter would be ren- 
dered liable to a penalty for not writing on 
astamp. He hoped the clause would be 
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withdrawn. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that half the trans- 
actions in life were matters of correspon- 
dence, and if a memorandum were made, 
and a penalty enforced because it was not 
stamped, it would be introducing quite a 
new law, which would be carried out into 
all the other descriptions of stamps. It | 
appeared to him that this was a matter of 
very grave consideration. If a difference | 
arose which had to be settled in a court of | 
law it was usual to get such agreements | 
stamped on paying the penalty, in order 
that they might be available as evidence; | 
but there was nothing to compel people to 
stamp such agreements, if they did not 
wish to do so. If he understood the clause 
aright there was to be a penalty imposed 
if an agreement was not stamped, whether 
the parties wished to use a stamp or not. 
This was introducing a new state of things 
which might prove very serious indeed. 
He wished to know whether it was intend- 
ed to enforce the penalty if the memoran- 
dum was not subsequently required to be 
stamped ? 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that by the old 
Stamp Laws a deed could be stamped on 
payment of the penalty and brought into 
Court for examination, but the Court took 
no notice of the previous omission of the 
stamp. Now, however, the Court took ju- 
dicial notice of the want of a stamp, and 
inflicted an additional penalty. This, he 
thought, gave sufficient protection to the 
revenue. The effect of the clause might 
be to encourage verbal contracts, and thus 
the revenue would rather suffer by it than 
otherwise. The whole of the cireumstances 
had evidently not been taken into consi- 
deration by the advisers of the Inland Re- 


The Chancellor of the Euchequer 
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venue, because it was clear that it would 
make almost every letter a constructive 
agreement. He thought the clause should 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. PULLER said, that there was no 
other case in which an immediate penalty 
was inflicted when liberty was given to 
the partics to stamp the agreement after- 
wards, The penalty which was inflicted 
upon the parties for not obliterating stamps 
was quite sufficient to meet the case. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was quite prepared to 
amend the clause by inserting words to this 
effect, ‘‘ provided that nothing herein con- 
tained should be considered to render per- 
sons liable to a penalty on account of any 
letters or correspondence by post, contain- 
ing proposals for the letting or taking of a 
house.’’ He must say that if the objec- 
tions to this clause were so strong as to 
ensure its rejection, he must also drop the 
clause which provided for the reduction of 
the duty, taking his chance of getting the 
present high duty where he could upon 
agreements for letting houses. 

Mn. SPEAKER stated that the Proviso 
could not be added unless the Amendment 
were withdrawn. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he would bring it up at 
a subsequent stage. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
Clause 15, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 72 ; 
38: Majority 34. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


Worship in Spain. 


Noes 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN SPAIN, 
QUESTION. 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

Si ROBERT PEEL: Sir, I wish, be- 
fore the House goes into Committee, to 
address to the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs a question, of which I 
have given him private notice in writing. 
I think it, in the first place, due to myself 
to say that I had no wish to intrude on the 
attention of the House in the early part of 
the evening—([previous to the postpone- 
ment of the Orders of the Day]—and that 
in rising then I simply desired to give the 
noble Lord intimation that it was my de- 
sire to suit his convenience in drawing at- 
tention to the subject to which I am about 
to advert. The Speaker, however, having, 
in the courteous discharge of the duties of 
his office, called me to order, I at once 
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gave way, and, though I am feluctant now 
again to trespass on the time of the House, 
yet I am quite sure hon. Members will 
perceive, from the contents of a letter 
which, with their permission, I will read 
to them, that the question to which it re- 
lates is one deserving of serious considera- 
tion, affecting, as it does, not one, but 700 
of our fellow-countrymen in a foreign land, 
The inquiry which I have to address to the 
noble Lord is, What steps, in consequence 
of a pledge which was given some nights 
ago by the Prime Minister, have been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government with refer- 
ence to the religious persecutions to which 
British merchants, 700 in number, resident 
in the South of Spain, are subjected, not- 
withstanding the assurances that indul- 
gence would be extended towards them 
which have been received by the noble 
Lord from the Spanish Minister? I wish 
also to learn whether the noble Lord has 
any objection to lay on the table copies of 
any Correspondence on the subject which 
may have passed between the English Go- 
vernment, their agents in Spain, and the 
Spanish authorities ? Now, it will be in 
the recollection of the House that I puta 
question about three weeks ago to the 
Prime Minister, in the absence of the 
Foreign Secretary, with regard to the 
outrages which have been committed with 
the official connivance of Her Majesty’s 
Vice Consul at Xerez, against a number 
of British subjects resident within the 
official district of the Consulate of Cadiz. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment gave upon that occasion an ex- 
planation of that satisfactory nature to 
be expected from the frankness of his 
character; but I received a letter only 
yesterday from the South of Spain, on be- 
half of a numerous body of merchants, 
informing me of facts of which I was not 
before aware. We were told by the noble 
Lord the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, on 
the 17th of April last, that the Spanish 
Minister had given assurance that every 
indulgence would be extended to the Brit- 
ish merchants and families resident in the 
south of the Peninsula; but I did not then 
know that which I can now affirm, that 
those merchants were in possession of di- 
rect and positive authority from the British 
Minister at Madrid, to hold the services of 
the Chureh of England in their own houses 
in that part of Spain. It appears, how- 
ever, that, in direct violation of the sane- 
tion thus given, this privilege has been 
Withdrawn, and I feel assured I do not ap- 
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peal in vain to the House of Commons 
when I ask them whether the fact that 700 
of their fellow-countrymen are forbidden, 
not only in the Consul’s house, but in their 
own private residences, to pursue the exer- 
cise of that religion which is the faith of 
the country to which they belong, is not 
one which calls for some expression of opi- 
nion on their part? The information which 
I have reccived shows, I regret to say, that 
the noble Lord the Seeretary for Foreign 
Affairs has not acted up to the assurances 
which were given us by the Prime Minister, 
because, up to the 27th ult., no proceed- 
ings had been taken on this subject by our 
Minister at Madrid or the Consul at Cadiz, 
so far as I am informed from credible 
sources, in consequence of any despatch 
received by them from the Foreign Office. 
I will now, if the House will allow, read 
the letter to which I have alluded, which 
has not been got up for the purpose, of 
creating a fictitious sympathy, but which 
comes from an honest English merchant, 
representing a large number of his fellow- 
countrymen. The letter is as follows :— 


“ Xerez de la Frontera, May 27. 

“Up to the present Mr. Brackenbury has re- 
ceived no communications either from the Foreign 
Office or from the British Legation at Madrid as 
regards this case ; and, consequently, he does not 
feel himself justified, as I learnt from an interview 
I had with Mr. Brackenbury yesterday, in refer- 
ring to the British Government the whole case as 
it stands. It may be interesting for you to know 
that by the late census we have under our Con- 
sul’s district (Mr. Brackenbury’s) no less than 700 
British subjects—namely, 400 males and 300 fe- 
males—all of whom are deprived of the services 
of our Church. A large number of these are 
families of engineers, with young families, among 
whom our late curate had commenced a steady 
and useful work, by devoting three days in each 
week to visiting them and teaching the young 
children, Were Mr. Vice-Consul Gordon to al- 
low us protection of our flag, all might go well, 
In this hope I address you.” 
Now, it is, I contend, rather too bad of 
the noble Lord, who can exert himself 
actively enough in party and_ political 
squabbles, to neglect in this respect the 
duties of the office which he is charged 
to administer, Those merchants whose 
cause | am pleading are surely entitled to 
some respect, and the noble Lord must be 
aware that the reports, as well from our 
Minister at Madrid as from our Consuls in 
other parts of Spain, clearly prove that a 
system of persecution is carried on in that 
country to an intolerable degree, not against 
Spaniards only—of them I will say nothing 
now—but against our own fellow-subjects, 
who expect to be supported by the British 
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Government in the enjoyment of those pri- | to infurm me‘about five o’clock this even- 
vileges which they are unquestionably en- jing that he intended to introduce to the 
titled to exercise. In finding fault with | notice of the House the question of the 
Vice-Consul Gordon, I am happy to be} persecution of the Protestants in Spain, 
able to say that he is an exeeption to! giving no intimation of his intention to 
the general practice pursued by our re-| bring the charge against me that, my 
presentatives in Spain. For example, | noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
our Vice Consul at Seville is a Roman Ca-| ment having given a pledge that certain 
tholic. Nevertheless, his drawing-room is | matters should be inquired into and certain 
open to British residents in that city—and | grievances as far as possible redressed, I 
there isa large glass factory there in which | entirely neglected to do anything towards 
numbers of Englishmen are employed —fer | redeeming that pledge. 
the purposes of Divine service. Another}; Sir ROBERT PEEL: I beg the noble 
of our Consuls has actually fitted up a} Lord’s pardon— 
chapel for the celebration of the services| Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: That was 
of the English Church. Yet, notwith-| the hon. Baronet’s statement. 
standing these examples, Vicc Consul Gor-; Sim ROBERT PEEL: I beg the noble 
don forbids our fellow-countrymen within | Lord’s pardon. What I said was this, 
his jurisdiction not only to enter his house | that the communication to which I referred 
hut to exercise the rites of their religion | was written to me from Cadiz on the 27th 
under the British flag. This is a ease, | of May; that the writer stated he had, on 
Sir, which it clearly becomes the House | the previous day, seen Consul Bracken- 
ot Commons carefully to consider. I doj| bury, who informed him that up to that 
not mean to trespass upon the time of hon. | time he had received no communication on 
Members now by entering into further de- | the subject from either the British Minister 
tails with respect to it, but I would ask | in London or the British Legation in Ma- 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign | drid ; and, therefore, I think I was justi- 
Affairs if he would seriously direct his at- | fied in saying that the noble Lord had not 
tention to a matter which these merchants | paid that attention to the matter which I 
whose cause I am advocating declare to be | was led to believe he would have given 
of vital importance to them—namely, that | to it. 
facilities for holding Divine service on the} Lorp JOIIN RUSSELL: I have no 
Sabbath should be afforded them--a privi- | doubt that when the gentleman wrote the 
lege, with an earnestness with which we | letter he thought Mr. Consul Brackenbury 
must all sympathize, they maintain to be |had not received a communication ; but 
of as much importance as the free exer- | the hon. Baronct is hardly entitled to say 
cise of civil rights. I trust the noble Lord | that I entirely neglected the matter. The 
may be able to give us some assurance | fact is that, my noble Friend having in- 
that the severity which has hitherto been | formed me what had passed in the House, 
resorted to in the case of those gentlemen | I examined and considered the papers rela- 
is likely to be abated, and that the pro- | ting to the subject, and immediately took 
mises of greater indulgence in their regard | steps to remedy the evil complained of. 
given by the Spanish Minister may be car- Those steps were taken a very few days 
ricd into effect. after the hon. Baronet had put his question. 
Lorp JOLIN RUSSELL: The hon. | It is quite true, as the hon. Baronet has 
Baronet has come down to the House, | stated, that Mr. Gordon, our Vice Consul, 
and, without any notice to me that he was| had acted quite unjustifiably, because 
about to make such a charge as the pre- 








| though, being a Roman Catholic, he would 


sent— not allow his house to be used for Protes- 
Sir ROBERT PEEL: I wrote to the/ tant worship, yet when the British mer- 
noble Lord. | chants and inhabitants pointed out another 


Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: In the even- person, a British merchant, as being wil- 
ing, after I came into the Iouse. | ling to give up his house for that purpose, 











Sm ROBERT PEEL: The noble Lord | Mr. Gordon said that that proceeding 


was not in his place yesterday or the day 


before. | 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: That is true, | 
but the usual mode of procecding is to | 
give notice in the Votes. The course, 
however, which the hon. Baronct took was | 


Sir Robert Peel 





would Le against the law of Spain— that 
Protestant worship was only permitted in 
Spain under the flag and in the house of 
the Consul or Vice Consul, and that he 
could not be a party to such an infraction 
of the law as was suggested, I make 
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some allowance for Mr. Gordon saying that 
he did not choose to have Protestant wor- 
ship in his own house, but then I think he 
was bound to give every facility for the 
performance of Protestant worship else- 
where. Sir Andrew Buehanan, when this 
letter came to his knowledge, suggested to 
Mr. Brackenbury that it would be well, as 
Vice Consul Gordon felt bound by his con- 
science not to allow Protestant worship in 
his house, for him to point out some other 
person who would act as vice consul with- 
out having the same scruples in respect to 
the service of the Chureh of England. 
That letter was written some months ago, 
but Vice Consul Gordon did not offer any 
resignation of his position. What I did 
after reading the correspondence was this 
—lI wrote to Mr. Brackenbury, desiring 
him to point out some fitting person to act 
as Vice Consul at Xerez, and I ordered 
that proper communications should be pre- 


pared in order that an exequaiur might be | 


obtained from the Spanish Government for 
the person so appointed, It is quite true 
that a short time elapsed before this was 
done, for owing to a multiplicity of busi- 
ness the matter escaped my notice; and, 
therefore, it is quite possible that Mr. 
Brackenvury might not have received it 
up to the 27th ult. But as soon as I re- 
ceive from Mr. Brackenbury the name of 
a fit person to act as Vice Consul at Cadiz 
I shall immediately apply for an exequatur 
forhim. I think this but fair, because, 
considering the circumstances in which not 
only Protestant but Roman Catholie vice 
consuls have allowed Protestant worship to 
take place, there appears to be some pecu- 
liar hostility to the celebration of Protes- 
tant service on the part of Mr. Gordon. 
With regard to what has been taking place 
of late years in Spain, Sir Andrew Bu- 
chanan, who has been some time in Spain, 
does not share in the opinion expressed by 
the hon, Baronet. Sir Andrew Buchanan 
says that, so far as the Spanish Govern- 
ment are concerned, they do not wish to 
execute the law in a manner at all oppres- 
sive and injurious to British merchants ; 
and he mentions as an instance, that when 
Lord Ilowden was at Madrid, that noble 
Lord wrote word that in consequence of 
the exertions of my noble Friend near me 
(Viscount Palmerston) who was then Scere- 
tary of State he had obtained permission 
for the formation of a cemetery at Madrid, 
where Protestants might be buried ; but it 
was cautiously provided that there should 
be no procession, and that the clergyman 
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should not wear his surplice or other ecele- 
siastical habit ; whereas, shortly after his 
appointment as Envoy, there took place 
at Madrid the funeral of a Protestant, fol- 
lowed by a procession of a great number 
of persons who had known the deceased, 
and « Protestant clergyman, wearing his 
surplice, performed the funeral service ; 
and this, Sir Andrew Buchanan thinks 
would not have been allowed several years 
ago. I will not enter further upon the 
general question, but when I receive a 
letter from Consul Brackenbury, and the 
Correspondence is complete, I will produce 
the papers, and the hon. Baronet will then 
be able to judge of the case from a know- 
ledge of all that has passed. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I do not mean 
in any way to cast any imputation upon 
the noble Lord, but I wish to point out that 
as it takes only five days to communicate 
with Cadiz, and four weeks have elapsed 
since the answer of the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) was given, I thought 
upon the reecipt of this letter of the 27th 
May that the noble Lord might in the 
hurry and flurry of political discussions 
have forgotten the subject. But I wish 
to make this further observation—perhaps 
by way of explanation — with respect to 
the statement of the noble Lord, that in 
Lord Ilowden’s time there was a certain 
amount of liberty of conscience allowed to 
Protestants, that since that time laws have 
been passed abolishing all that took place 
in Lord Howden’s time. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: What I said 
was that Sir Andrew Buchanan had stated 
that, whereas in Lord Howden’s time cer- 
tain things were not permitted by Spanish 
law and by the Spanish Government, some 
of these things were now permitted. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN GAOLS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth had referred to a subject affecting 
700 British subjects in Spain; but the 
subicct to which he now wished to eall the 
attention of the House referred to thousands 
of British subjects in this country, and in- 
volved a case of much greater oppression 
and religious persecution. Ile was told 
that quite close to that House there stood 
the Tothill Fields Prison; and in that 
prison, as in all others, the unfortunate 
Roman Catholic inmates were debarred 
from all religious worship, and that a priest 
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was not allowed to minister to them. Some 
months ago the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man was allowed to meet the Roman Ca- 
tholic inmates of Tothill Fields Prison in 
a cell, a dozen at atime. The privilege 
was afterwards extended, and the Roman 
Catholic clergyman was allowed to meet 
them altogether in a corridor; but, as 
that arrangement was considered to inter- 
fere with the discipline of the prison, the 
clergyman was again obliged to address 
them in batches of ten or twelve. This 
privilege was afterwards withdrawn, and 
he could not blame the prison authorities, 
as the Solicitor General had given it as 
his deliberate opinion that, according to 
law, the Roman Catholic clergyman could 
only address the prisoners individually. 
He hoped the hon. Baronet would succeed 
in his object; but he thought that when 
their attention was called to the grievances 
of British subjects abroad, they ought also 
to look a little at home. He hoped the 
hon. Baronet would assist in relieving his 
own countrymen confined in English prisons 
from this sort of religious persecution. 
Mr. WHALLEY agreed with his hon. 


and learned Friend that it was to be re- | 


gretted that his co-religionists were de- 
prived of the services of their priests, and 
especially that their unfortunate position 
prevented them from attending their re- 


gular places of worship; but there might | 


be good reasons for this, which did not at 


all apply to the case of the Protestants in | 


Spain, which had called forth the remark. 


Prisons were places intended for reforming 


criminals ; and as he had »ot been con- 
tradicted, and could not )~ contradicted, 
in the statement which he made the other 
night, that Roman Catholic priests were 
enjoined, as part of their religious duty, 
to teach contempt and disobedience of the 
laws of this Protestant land, and which 
duty they were often known most zealously 
to perform, it appeared natural enough 
that the poor prisoners while under the 
public charge should be saved from the 
risk of such teaching. Add to which, if 
Roman Catholics could demand admission 
for their priests, every person of every 
other denomination of Christians could, 
with far more reason, demand like admis- 
sion for their spiritual teachers. More- 
over, Roman Catholic priests also almost 
invariably attempted some proselytism or 
some breach of the law if admitted within 
gaols or workhouses, and no wonder, for it 
was their positive duty to violate rules 
which prevented their effecting what they 


Mr. Vincent Scully 
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believed to be for the good of their Chureh, 
Thus, in addition to the general difficulty 
of admitting ministers of any creed to 
gaols, there was a special objection to the 
Roman Catholic priest. 

Mr. CLIVE said, he believed it was 
not the case that Roman Catholic inmates 
in Tothill Fields Prison were debarred 
from religious worship. He would, how- 
ever, inquire into the facts, and if the 
hon. Gentleman would give notice and ask 
him a question on the subject he would be 
prepared to state exactly what the facts 
were; and he would ask his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General to 
give his legal opinion on the subject. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that having 
been a visiting magistrate for twelve months 
at Tothill Fields Prison, he could state 
that during that time no complaint had 
been made by the Roman Catholic prison- 
ers that they were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of religious instruction. 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES, 





QUESTION, 


Mr. LINDSAY said, that the other 
night he called the attention of the House 
to the price paid by the Government for 
anchors. He then showed that the Ad- 
| miralty were paying three times more than 
the market price for anchors, and that the 
contract for anchors had been for twenty 
years in the hands of one firm, and was 
not open to competition. Sinee then 
he had received a letter from a large 
manufacturing firm of iron chains and an- 
|chors in the north of England, stating that 
the Spanish Government were paying them 


)£20 per ton for anchors less than the 
| Government were paying, and that these 
janchors were to be exactly the same as 
{the Admiralty anchors, and to be proved 


| by the same tests. They further stated a 
| fact of which he (Mr. Lindsay) was cer- 
tainly not aware before; and this only 
showed the advantage that was gained by 
discussions in that House. It was this: 
that the contracts for chain cables as well 
as for anchors were not thrown open to 
public competition, but were placed in the 
hands of a particular firm. He hoped the 
noble Lord would state what were the 
prices that were paid by the Government 
for chain cables. Out of 792 anchors sup- 
plied in 1855 125 were rejected, because 
they would not stand proof; whereas an- 
other firm which had supplied anchors for 
fifteen years had only one rejected. He 
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wanted to know how it was that that same | He should be glad to have an assurance 
firm which supplied the anchors had the ex- | from the Government that the real intention 
clusive opportunity of supplying cables also? | was not to make the figures meet, and to 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he throw dust in the eyes of the House as to 
had distinctly told his hon. Friend that | the likelihood of an augmentation of the 
the same firm supplied both the anchors | Navy Estimates being needed. 
and the cables. In 1841 there were two | Six FREDERIC SMITH thought, that 
firms which contracted for chain cables | the Admiralty were placed in very great 
and anchors as well as Mr. Lennox Brown. | difficulty in the matter. One set of Gen- 
Those firms had since failed, and since | ‘tlemen called on them to get up as rapidly 
then Mr. Brown alone had supplied them. | as possible a fleet of iron- ~cased ships, and 
He would now state that if any firm would | another blamed them for endeavouring to 
make a proper offer to the Admiralty they | make the best of the resources at their 
would be prepared to consider it, both as|}command, They could not prepare such 
regarded anchors and cables. The prices a fleet as seemed to be necessary imme- 
charged by the present contractors were diately if they did not eut down some of 
occasionally revised, according to the mar- | their three-deckers. While on this sub- 
ket prices of the day, and, therefore, it ject he would beg permission to remind the 
was not fair to say that the Admiralty | House that they were at the present mo- 
were paying at an excessive rate for their ment in perfect ignorance as to whether 
anchors and eables. ‘the Warrior would or would not be able 
to resist the description of shot to which 
IRON SHIPS.—OBSERVATIONS, | she would be exposed in the event of being 
Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE wished “engaged with an enemy’s ship armed with 
to call the attention of the House to the, rified cannon. Some officers of great ex- 
improvidence of using timber which had | perience were of opinion that she would 
been already cut, in the construction of not. He thought the questions of thick- 
the frames of iron ships. These timbers | ness of the iron-casing; of the midship 
had been cut for ships with “rising floors,”’ | section of the ship which would regulate 
and it was not yet settled what was the | the general shape; and of the power of 
best form for iron ships. He objected to | resistance of the bow and stern to heavy 
iron ships being constructed until the pre- | shot should be determined as soon as pos- 
vious question as to their form was settled, | sible. 
He intended at the proper time to move| Lorp CLARENCE PAGET in expla- 
that no contract for iron-clad vessels be | nation said, that in constructing the five 
entered on, by converting timber ships or | ironships it was intended, whilst using the 
otherwise, until the form best caleulated already cut timbers, to lengthen the vessels 
for efficient men-of-war be decided on by a | twenty feet amidships, so ‘that they would 
committee of men of science and men of | get rather flatter floors and great additional 
practical knowledge. He objected to any | dis placement, in order to enable them to 
“reconstruction” of the navy until this | carry their armour and their guns. With 
preliminary question were settled, for other- regard to the question of cutting down line- 
wise great and useless expense would be | | of. “battle ships, a measure which probably 
incurred. The reason for using those tim- | ere long will have to be undertaken with a 
bers already cut seemed to be to keep out | view to ) casing them with iron, it must al- 
of the Estimates for the present every | ways be remembered that their displace- 
item of expense possible; but it would be | ment, particularly the smaller ones, is not 
the height of folly for the purpose of keep- | sufficient to enable them to bear the weight 
ing the expenses of this iron fleet out of | of a very powerful armament, and that they 
the current expenses of the year to run| will only be available for coast defences, 
the risk of having to reconstruct our navy, | with very light masts and small stowage 
Mr. BENTINCK thought that it de-| of provisions, 
served consideration whether the applica- Motion agreed to. 
tion of these already-cut timbers to iron 
ships would not result in a complete failure, SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 
and the House should also consider whe-{ House in Committee. 
ther the object in keeping out of the pre-| Mr, Massey in the Chair. 
sent Estimates every possible item of ex- (In the Committee.) 
pense was not, by keeping down the Esti- Question again proposed, 
mates, to bolster up an unfortunate Budget.| “That a sum, not exceeding £469,835, be 
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granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
New Works, Improvements, and Repairs in the 
Naval Establishments, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1862.” 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH asked for an | 
explanation of an item of £160,000 which | 
appeared in reference to works at Chatham. 
He wished to know whether it was included 
in the total of £902,000 with regard to 
which a Committee was to be appointed? 
He also wished to know whether the Com- 
mittee would have the power to consider | 





other plans besides those proposed by the | 
Admiralty, and select that which they 
deemed the best; because he was sure that 
eminent civil engincers would not entirely | 
approve the plan of the Government? Ife | 
vas of opinion that £902,000 would not 
be sufficient for the works contemplated 
unless convict labour only was used, and in 
that ease the delay would be so great that 
no Member of the Ilouse would live to see 
them completed. Ife complained that only 
£1,400 was taken for the naval barracks 
at Devonport, estimated to cost £80,000. 
It was a pressing service, and they were 
toll the plans were not yet matured. If 
a civil architect had been asked to supply 
the plans they would have been ready in 
six weeks or two months; but with the 
great amount of business in the depart- | 
ment of the Director of Works, delay 
was inevitable, notwithstanding the great 
ability and industry of that excellent ofii- 
eer Colonel Greene, who is now at the head 
of that Department. Ile asked for several 
explanations of small items, and concluded 
by moving, in pursuance of notice, to re- 
duce the Vote by £3,225 for additional 
accommodation for spinning machinery at 
Chatham, which he believed to be unne- 


cessary, the more especially, as he under- 
stood, that the machine spun rope was 
vastly inferior to that spun by hand. 

Mr, WHITBREAD said, that Govern- 
ment had agreed to strike out that item. 
As to the £160,000 put in the first column, 
it was the estimate which had stood for 
years for the embankment of St. Mary’s 
Island and the erection of a masthouse. 
It did not include the docks or basins, or 
any of the large works for whieh the esti- 
mate amounted to £902,000. The sum 
voted by Parliament last year for new 
works, &e., had been more nearly ex- 
hausted than usual. Only a small sum 
was taken for the naval barrack, because 
a site had not yet been acquired. Ile 
hoped, however, that they would soon get 
one, 


{ COMMONS} 


| 


| modation. 
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Motion made, and Question, 


“ That the item of £3,225, for Additional Ac- 


| commodation for Spinning Machinery at Chatham, 


be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 
Put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £466,610, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
New Works, Improvements, and Repairs in the 
Naval Establishments, which will come in course 


| of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
| day of March, 1862.” 


Sin MICHAEL SEYMOUR asked for 
explanations as to the naval barracks at 
Devonport. He hoped that accommoda- 
tion would be given alike to officers and 
men. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it 
was expected that the barrack would ac- 

? 


;commodate 2,000 men and officers, very 


much upon the system of military barracks. 
[le was net prepared to say that it would 
possess all the room and convenience of 
a permanent military barrack. Economy 
would have to be studied, but every mode- 
rate comfort would be provided for both 
officers and men. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained of the 
continued expenditure on Keyham dock- 
yard, which, up to the 31st of December 
amounted to £1,334,000, and greatly ex- 
ceeded not only the original but the sup- 
plementary Estimates. 

Sir JAMES ELPUINSTONE thought 
that a sailor had as much right to be well 
lodged as a soldier, and he objected to 
anything like a reduced system of accom- 
These barracks ought to be 
part of a system, and ought to be built in 
relation to the duties the men would have 
to discharge in connection with their ships. 
He wished to know what had been done 
towards dredging out the bar at Ports- 
mouth harbour? ‘The Goverument had 
acted most wisely in beginning the prin- 
ciple of salting their own provisions, for he 
was sure that if the measure was carried 
out a very superior article might be served 
out to the scamen. 

Mr. CHILDERS objected to the ordi- 
nary annual expenditure for dockyards 
being brought into this Vote, which was 
especially for new works. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the question of converting the Naval Hos- 
pital at Yarmouth into a lunatic asylum 
for the reception of the patients who were 
now kept at Haslar Hospital was under 


consideration. There were, he knew, some 
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objections entertained to the proposed asy- 
lum, but he belicved the site was an eligi- 
ble one. As to the Vote for machinery, it 
had been the practice of late years to in- 


troduce hydraulic crancs and other me- | 


chanical appliances into the dockyards, in 
order to supersede manual labour ; and 
those changes were, of course, attended 
with a considerable outlay. 

Apuinan WALCOTT hoped the Ad- 
miralty would reconsider their determin- 
ation with respect to the hospital at Yar- 
mouth. 

Mr. WITITBREAD admitted-that the 
water at that hospital was not the very 
best, but other water of avery good quality 


could be easily obtained in the neighbour- | 


hood. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that his 


question had not been answered relative | 


to the works at Keyham. 

Mr. FE. P. BOUVERIE asked whether 
the Government would Jay on the table 
the papers respecting the establisment of 


a lunatie asylum at Yarmouth ? Yarmouth | 


would, he was afraid, be an inconvenient 
situation for sveh an institution, which 
ought to be in close promixity to our great 
naval establishments. It was rather alarm- 
ing to hear that the asylum intended for 
invalids was not provided with good water. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET had no 
objection to the production of the papers 
in question if his right hon. Friend moved 
for them. With regard to the works at 
Keyham, no doubt they had cost more than 
was originally expected ; but, as we had 


been inereasing the size of our ships, it was | 


necessary to enlarge our basins, dock- 
gates, slips, and, in facet, everything clse 
in proportion. 

Mr. LINDSAY had great doubts 
whether Chatham was the right place to 
provide additional basin aecommodation. 
This ought to be left to the decision of the 
Select Committee; and till that Com- 
mittee had given in its Report he thought 
they ought to pause. He would move, 
therefore, that the Vote of £15,000 for 
these works at Chatham be omitted. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, an 
inerease of basin accommodation for the 
English navy was urgently required. The 
Freneh, with a smaller number of ships, 
had a much greater acreage of such ac- 
commodation. For this purpose Chatham 
was the best naval port in the kingdom ; 
it was the most difficult of access, and the 
best protected by nature. It was, there- 
fore, the safest position for works of this 
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|kind. The next question in connection 
with such great works was where they 
could be exeeuted cheapest. St. Mary’s 
Island was public property, and the nar- 
row creck running between the island and 
the dockyard could, by very little engi- 
neering skill, be seooped out into basins. 
At Chatham there was a Jarge convict es- 
| tablishment, and bricks could be made 
there. About £10,000 of the Vote was 
required to close up the creek. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that one of the 
greatest arguments in favour of Chatham 
,was that it was a good place for making 
bricks, which was a singular reeeommenda- 
| tion for shipbuilding. It was certainly se- 
cure, and likely to be more so, for he be- 
| lieved it would soon be high and dry, In 
afew days public opinion would be much 
enlightened oa this subject, when he be- 
‘lieved the whole scheme must be aban- 
| doned, 

Mr LYGON said, the question as to 
convict labour had been practically decided 
by a former Vote. 

Mr. DALGLISH doubted if it was de- 
sirable to employ convict labour at such 
expense on the embankment. If the Med- 
way was to be deepened the expense would 
be still more enormous, What advantages 
had Chatham over other ports for building 
jiron ships? They could be built cheapest 

where coal and iron were nearest. For 
iron ships the Admiralty should have chosen 
‘the Mersey or the Clyde. Ile should sup- 
‘port the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland, 
| Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, that 
| Chatham was not selected for the purpose 
|of building iron ships. This plan was 
! adopted before iron ships were thought of, 
| and its great recommendation was that it 
hee an inland port, and instead of re- 
quiring to be fortified like Portsmouth, it 
;could be defenled against any enemy at 
| little cost by a few ships. Ife hoped that 
the Committee about to be proposed would 
be granted ; but in any ease, this exten- 
sion of basin accommodation would be ne- 
eessary, and he hoped the hon. Member 
would not press his Amendment. 
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Motion made, and Question, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £451,610, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
New Works, Improvements, and Repairs, in the 
| Naval Establishments, which will come in course 
| of payment during the year ending on the 31st 


| day of March, 1862.” 





Put, and negatived. 
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Original Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


HIGHWAYS BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS hoped there 
would be no objection to the second read. 
ing of this Bill, which had been frequently 
postponed. ‘There was no opposition, he 
believed, to the principle, and the whole 
subject could be fully discussed in Oom- 
mittee. 

Mr. HODGKINSON said, an_ hon. 
Friend of his, who intended to move an 
Amendment, had left the House, believing 
that the Bill could not come on to-night. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS observed that 
the only Amendment that could be moved 
on the second reading was that it be read 
that day six months. 

Mr. HODGKINSON said, that was pre- 
cisely the Amendment his hon. Friend in- 
tended to move. 

Motion made, and Questien put, “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 110 ; Noes 
31: Majority 79. 

Bill read 2°. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 

(In the Commitiee.) 
Clauses 1 to 7 inclusive agreed to, 
Clause 8 postponed. 


Clause 9 (Description of Children liable | 


to be sent to School), 

Mr. HENLEY expressed an opinion 
that the wording was too vague, and asked 
how it was intended that the commission 
of ‘‘an offence punishable at law’’ should 
be proved? Was it by the record of a 
previous conviction, or by hearsay evidence 
of some person, who had been told by 
somebody else, who had heard from the 
relieving officer that an old woman had 
informed him that the child had stolen an 
apple? The description ‘frequents the 
company of reputed thieves”’ was likewise 
vague and objectionable. These institu- 
tions were really doing a great deal of 
good, and the managers of them would do 
well not to make the drag-net too wide, 
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otherwise they might raise up some feeling 
against them, 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS replied that if 
the wording of the clause was confined to 
previous convictions it would limit the 
operation of the existing law, which con- 
ferred on magistrates a power of com- 
mitting under the Vagrant Act, though, 
in practice, that power was inoperative, 
a3 magistrates felt afraid to exercise it. 
The definition having regard to “‘ reputed 
thieves”’ had been introduced with the 
same object, of increasing the discretion- 
ary power of magistrates. ‘* Reputed 
thieves’’ was a phrase having a perfectly 
recognized meaning in the police courts. 
But if it is was feared that these words 
were so loose that they might be used ar- 
bitrarily he had no objection to their being 
altered. 

Mr. LIDDELL, as a magistrate, bore 
testimony to the difficulty which was felt 
in administering the existing law. 

Mr. KINNAIRD hoped the clause would 
be retained in its present shape, as it was 
very desirable that the class referred to 
should be brought within the provisions of 
the Act. ‘*Reputed thieves’’ were, in 
fact, very well known characters. Their 
appearance was as familiar to the police as 
that of any hon. Member. If any Gentle- 
man chose to accompany a police-officer to 
their haunts he could point them out one 
by one. They were, in fact, as notorious 
as the leaders of that House. 

Mr. HENLEY was glad his hon. Friend 
had so explicitly stated the operation of 
the clause. The objection which he felt 
was levelled precisely at this discretionary 
power of locking everybody up. He had 
no doubt the policeman at the door enter- 
tained his own opinion of every hon. Mem- 
ber who passed him, and that not in all 
cases of a complimentary character. Po- 
licemen were like mad doctors, who thought 
everybody mad, and would prove it too, 
if they were paid for it. Ile felt sure, if 
they accompanied a policeman, as_pro- 
posed, they would hear him say of a good 
many persons, ‘‘ That feller ought to be 
locked up.”” ‘*As for such a one, he 
ought to be hanged.” How were they to 
know anything, about ‘‘ repeated thieves,” 
unless they lived with them? Ie suppos- 
ed the fathers and mothers would be “ re- 
puted thieves,” and would be locked up 
too. 

Mr. HENNESSY moved to omit the 
third paragraph of the clause, ‘‘Any child 
apparently under the age of twelve years 
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that has committed any offence punishable 
by law or frequents the company of re- 
puted thieves.’ 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that those only were to be sent to an in- 
dustrial school who had been brought with- 
in the cognisance of the law. In point 
of fact, the provision was a mitigation of 
the present state of the law. The justices 
would have a discretionary power, and it 
was not likely that they would send all 
the children brought before them to these 
schools. He wished the first part of the 
clause to be retained, but the other por- 
tion might be very well omitted. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH supported the 
Amendment. The Committee had not 
been told that this was a substitution of 
industrial for reformatory schouls. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that children could 
not be sent to a reformatory until they 
had been convicted. But they might be 
sent to industrial schools under this clause, 
if they had committed an offence punish- 
able by law, which might be felony or even 
murder. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS must remind 
the Committee that to reject this para- 
graph would be to destroy the efficiency 
of the Bill, It was left within the disere- 
tion of the justices whether children of this 
tender age were to be committed for trial 
or sent to an industrial school. The ob- 
ject of the clause was to withdraw from 


corrupt influences and from association { 


with reputed thieves children who might 


otherwise become the inmates of prisons | 


and reformatories. 
Mr. CAVE thought the clause as it 
stood of great value. Any one familiar 
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parents for a certain amount where they 
were able to pay. 

Lorp NAAS thought that the clause 
gave too large a discretion. It would be 
better to define the sort of offences with 
which the magistrate should be allowed to 
deal. 

Mr. HENLEY asked, was the magis- 
trate to convict the child before he could 
send him to school ? 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS apprehended 
that the magistrate would not convict un- 
less there was an information laid before 
him. 

Mr. HENLEY observed that, in cases of 
petty theft, when the offender was brought 
up by a policeman, there was no informa- 
tion. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that there 
was what amounted to an information in 
the cases referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman—namely, a statement on oath 
before the magistrate. In the cases to 
which this clause was intended to apply 
| the magistrate should be satisfied on ere- 
| dible evidence that there had been an of- 
| fence against the law. 


| Sir EDWARD GROGAN observed that 


{such evidence could only be evidence on 
oath. 

| Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the inten- 
} tion was to avoid the stigma of a reforma- 
| tory. 
; Mr. WHALLEY thought that the 
wording of the clause was too wide. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
| clause was only intended to apply to chil- 
| dren under 12, 
| Mr. AYRTON suggested that the sum 





| 
| 


with reformatories must have been struck | to be paid by the parent should be, not 
with the small and trifling character of | ‘‘ such as the justice shall think fit,” but 


the offences with which the children were | 
| school,” 

| $m GEORGE LEWIS promised that 
| words to that effect should be introduced. 


usually charged. He considered that these 
industrial schools would be the proper 
places for many of these children; they 


‘“* sufficient for the child’s maintenance at 


would be kept at a smaller expense, and,| Mr. HENNESSY moved that the Chair- 
therefore, so far from increasing the Es-! man report Progress. 


timates would have a tendency towards 
economy. 

Mn. LONGFIELD said, he thought the 
Bill offered a premium to crime, inasmuch 
as a child would only have to commit a 
crime punishable by law, to be at once 
provided for by the State, without punish- 
ment, and without loss of character. He 
hoped the clause would be rejected. 

Cotonen STUART thought it worthy 
of consideration whether the managers of 
these schools should not come upon the 


| Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
| the Chairman do report Progress and ask 
‘leave to sit again.” 


The Committee divided ;—Ayes 20; 
| Noes 63: Majority 43, 
| louse resumed, 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 
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Customs and Inland 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 7, 1861. 


Minures,] Punic Brtrs,—2* Customs and Inland 
Revenue. 

Royal Assent. Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000); 
Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Act Amendment ; 
Combination of Parishes Dissolution (Scot- 
land). : 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—QUESTION, 
Lorp BROUGHAM trusted his noble 


and learned Fricnd on the Woolsack wou!d 
be able to give the same answer which had 
been given in the other House to his in- 
quiry whether a Commission was prepared 
and would be forthwith issued for examin- 


ing the state of the great public schools. | 


He trusted that such inquiry would be sub- 
ject to no exceptions of establishments 
under the Universities, or Cathedrals, or 
other Collegiate body, or of institutions 
having special visitors. The necessity of 
inquiry now arose from such exceptions 
having been introduced into his Bills of 
1818 and 1819, and which had prevented 
the inquiry into, and correction of abuses 
at that time and ever since. But for the 
inquiry having thus excluded the great 
schools, the evils now complained of would 
long since have been remedied. 


as the second reading of that Dill had only 


been carricd in their Lordships’ [louse by a | 


sort of political miracle in these days, 
against the opposition of Lord Eldon and 
the Government, he felt certain that unless 


he agreed to the exesption, the measure | 


must have been lost in its subsequent 
stages. The year after 1819, he had at- 
tempted to get rid of the exception and 
without success. 
mittee had while it sat, after the Bill 
with its excepting clause passed, inquired 
into some of these institutions, and had 
found that the cases where the greatest 
abuses and errors prevailed were in those 
institutions which came within the excep- 
tion. Therefore, he trusted that the in- 
quiry about to be instituted would have no 
exceptions whatever. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR cowld as- 
sure his noble and learned Friend that the 
Commission was gencral and without any 
exceptions. But he was happy to state 
that the greatest readiness had been certi- 
fied by the great schools to further and as- 
bist the inquiry by every means ; so that it 
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was found unnecessary to introduce any 
Bill for the purpose of giving powers to the 
Commissioners, 


Revenue Bill. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, I rise, 
according to notice, to move the second 
reading of this important Bill. I had last 





Ue had} 
most reluctantly allowed these exceptions | 
to be introduced into the Bill of 1818, but | 


But the Education Com- | 


year the honour of proposing for your 
Lordships assent a portion ot this measure, 
but under circumstances of a different cha- 
jracter. Notice was then given by a noble 
Lord, whose former connection with office 
as Chanccllor of the Exchequer, and his 
present connection with the Treasury gave 
weight to his opinions on a subject of this 
kind, for the rejection of the Bill. On 
that occasion your Lordships’ House was 
crowded and great excitement prevailed. 
I, therefore, thought it necessary, even at 
the risk of being very tedious to your 
Lordships, to go at great length into all 
the details of the Bill, to endeavour to an- 
ticipate all the objections which I thought 
might possibly be urged against the pro- 
posals of the Government, and to make 
every appeal, as urgently as I properly 
could to your Lordships, to take the course 
which seemed to me expedient and pru- 
dent with regard to so important a mea- 
sure. And I cannot help believing that 
the arguments I then used have had some 
| effect, for we find ourselves this year met 
to discuss the same Dill upon a somewhat 
| different footing. My Lords, it was not 
until this morning that notice was given 
of any M>tion adverse to the Bill; indeed, 
| from statements made in “another place,” 
|if I may advert to them, I drew the con- 
| clusion that it was not likely any opposi- 
| tion would be raised to it in this House; 
and if Iam not mistaken the noble Earl 
the leader of the party opposite, stated at 
a City entertainment that it was not his 
intention, should the Bill pass the Com- 
mons, to offer to it in this House any fur- 
ther opposition. Tor these reasons I do 
not now certainly anticipate the rejection 
of the Bill. A noble Duke (the Duke of 
Rutland) has, it is true, given notice of a 
Motion for its rejection; but I can hardly 
believe him to be serious in so suddenly 
adopting what your Lordships must feel 
would be a most serious step for this House 
to take, by thus placing itself in opposition 
to the other House of Parliament, and on 
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grounds which, until I hear them again | cicney of £1,600,000, the sum ought to 
stated and heightened, I can hardly be-| be, with so bad a harvest as we unfortu- 
lieve to be tenable. The notice of the | nately had, something like £7,000,000. 
noble Duke has, I believe, already excited | I think, in addition to the estimate of Mr. 
great alarm among the mercantile com- | Huskisson as to the effects of a bad harvest, 
munity. But I cannot believe that alarm { it is hardly necessary to appeal to the fact 
to be well founded—I am rather inclined ; that more than 20,000,000 quarters of corn 
to assume that the noble Duke put his | have been imported into this country within 
notice on the paper merely with the in- ! the year, nor to appeal to the personal 
tention of infusing spirit into the debate, | experience of any noble Lord who is con- 
or possibly with a view of showing that nected either directly or indirectly with 
his confidence was not quite unbounded | agriculture, that there was a great defi- 
in the noble Earl who is generally regard- | ciency last year in the production of food 
ed as the leader of his party. The noble} for man and beast. ‘Therefore, while on 
Duke, perhaps, wishes to show that he/ the one hand I think it is a satisfactory 
can take his own course with respect to! proof how recent commercial legislation, 
a great question ; but I can hardly imagine | by enabling us to obtain a sufficient supply 








that he means to press his Amendment to 
a division. With this conviction I shall 
confine myself to a very simple statement 
of the substance of the Bill, and of the 
principal reasons which have induced the 
Government to recommend it to the adop- 
tion of this and of the other House of 
Parliament ; reserving to myself the right 
of replying at greater length should any 
argument be put forth in the debate re- 
quiring in my judgment more detailed ob- 
servation and remark. I beg to say, how- 
ever, that I do not take this course with 
any view of deprecating discussion. On 
the contrary, I think it most desirable 
that the measure should be most fully de- 
bated; but I think that, in the first in- 
stance, the course I have indicated will be 
the most convenient to the House. It is 
not my intention to go over the financial 
plans of Her Majesty’s Government in de- 
tail; I will merely recall a few cireum- 
stances connected with the Budget of last 
year. I will merely state that the results 
were not altogether satisfactory ; that there 
was a deficiency, as compared with the an- 
ticipated revenue, of £850,000; and add- 
ing to that the extreme sum of £800,000, 
as saved by the non-repeal of the paper 
duties, there would have been a total de- 
ficiency, as compared with the calculations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
above £1,600,000. To explain this defi- 
ciency we have only to look to one fact, 
and it is one of extreme importance. It 
was Mr. Huskisson who, speaking of a 
deficiency in a year following a bad har- 
vest, stated, without meeting contradiction, 
that the average diminution of revenue 
likely to be produced by a bad harvest in 
this country amounted to 7 per cent upon 
a revenue of £60,000,000. Upon that 
calculation last year, instead of a defi- 


| of food, has tended to the advantage of 
the revenue and the comfort of: the coun- 
try, I may also say that to my mind it 
also shows that if the last harvest had 
been, not a good one, but an average one 
—that sort of harvest upon which caleu- 
lations are always based—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have exposed 
himself to the charge, not of over-estimat- 
ing, but of under-estimating, the produce 
of the revenue. As to the provisions of 
this Bill, I may say that the calculations 
| of the Chancellor ef the Exchequer have 
been made, not in any fanciful manner, 
but in the mode in which all past Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer have made their 
calculations, and the same which, probably, 
all future occupants of that office will con- 
tinue to adopt—namcely, careful comparison 
of the opinions of the heads of all those 
departments which are especially conver- 
sant with the facts :—and this appears to 
me the most sensible mode of approaching 
the question. From those calculations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer it appears 
that there will be a surplus in round num- 
bers of about £2,000,000. Although 
some doubts have been thrown upon that 
surplus, yet I think I may say that the 
time is now past for calling in question 
the existence of a surplus. It is quite clear 
that, if there are doubts upon such a point, 
those who entertain them are justified in 
seeking to turn out the Government or 
that particular Minister whose calculations 
they believe to be mistaken; but as a ge- 
neral rule, so long as the Executive Go- 
vernment are permitted to retain office 
their calculations are accepted as correct ; 
nor, indeed, could they be held accountable 
to legislative control unless their state- 
ments be accepted as the basis on which 
their propositions are to be founded. And 
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it seems that in ‘another place” all the hon. 
Gentlemen formerly connected with office 
who took a prominent part in the dis- 
cussion frankly admitted that they con- 
sidered the calculations of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were correct, and that 
was still more proved by the fact that a 
large and important section of the other 
assembly proposed to reduce the surplus by 
an amount greater than was proposed by 
the plan of the Government. Having, 
then, this surplus to dispose of, we come 
to the question as to the manner in which 
the Government propose to deal with it, 
and which is embodied in the Bill which 
is now before me. In the first place it is 
proposed to reduce the income tax from 
10d. to 9d. in the pound. I am very glad 
to have to propose such a reduction, and I 
am sure that satisfaction is shared by all 
of your Lordships, and I am also sure that 
we should all be very glad ifa still further 
reduction could conveniently be made. 
The feeling, however, is so general upon 
this subject that I have heard no practi- 
cable mode suggested on either side for the 
further reduction of thistax. Then comes 


the question of tea andsugar. Upon these | 
articles the Bill proposes to continue the | 
It | 


same duties as were levied last year. 
would have been agreeable to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—as it would beyond 


doubt have been agreeable to many out of | 


Parliament— if they could have proposed 
a reduction of duties upon articles which 
tend so much to the comfort of all classes 
of the community. Some attempts have 
been made to prove that the tea and sugar 
duties press more heavily upon the poorer 
classes than upon the richer. [‘‘ Hear.’’] 
A noble Earl cheers the observation; but 
my answer to it is that four years ago the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
George Lewis, made a statement to the 
other House, founded upon very careful 
calculations, showing that in round figures 
about 60 per cent of the duties upon those 
articles was paid by the richer classes, 
leaving about 40 per cent to be paid by 
the poorer classes. That statement was 
adopted by the present leader of the Oppo- 


sition in the other House, who has himself 


filled the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The reasons which have induced 
the Government not to propose any reduc- 
tion in the tea and sugar duties are these. 
In the first place, all experience has shown 
that a small reduction of duty does not 
produce to the consumer that proportionate 
decrease in the price of the article that a 


Earl Granville 
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larger reduction would do, and it is quite 
clear that a small reduction in the amount 
of these duties is all that the revenue at 
present could afford. In thesecond place, 
by diminishing the amount of these duties 
we should not in the slightest degree di- 
minish the cost of collecting the duties; 
and also, although it is certainly most de- 
sirable to reduce these duties whenever an 
opportunity shall occur, yet the increasing 
revenue derived from these articles of con- 
sumption proves that there is not that 
urgency for a reduction which would other- 
wise exist. Her Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, did not think that there was any 
urgency for such a reduction in the duties 
on tea, as we could possibly have pro- 
posed: and with regard to sugar, I do not 
think any proposal with reference to that 
article was made in any quarter. There 
is another smaller item in this Bill which 
it is not necessary to dilate upon. The 
only reason for raising the Excise and 
Customs’ duties upon chicory is to protect 
the revenue and to prevent adulterations 
of coffee by means of that article. I now 


| come to the question of the abolition of the 


Excise duty upon paper. Last year I de- 
tained your Lordships for nearly an hour, 
pointing out what I considered to the the 
imperfections and impolicy of that tax. 


| However feebly I may have urged those 
7 to) 


opinions, they must have had, I think, 
some effect, as, with the exception of one 
or two casual remarks, no answer was at- 
tempted to be given to the statements that 
this was a tax which impeded the manu- 
facture of paper; which affected all who 
had the sale of that article in this country ; 
that it was a tax which pressed in a slight 
degree upon every article that was sold, 
an export duty upon all articles sent 
abroad which were necessarily wrapped up 
in paper. I showed, too, how injurious it 
was to commerce, and how it operated to 
check the diffiusion of cheap literature. I 
showed, most conclusively, I believe, that 
it operated most injuriously upon the diffu- 
sion of cheap literature, and that the tax 
operated a hundredfold more to the injury 
of cheap publications intended to spread 
political and educational knowledge than 
it did upon that deleterious literature 
which has too wide a circulation among 
the people. I do not intend to go over 
that ground again: the arguments for and 
against the repeal have been long before 
the public. I will merely state the po- 
sition in which the Government found 
themselves when they attempted to deal 
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with this tax. They were aware of the 
amount of authority in favour of its repeal. 
During an agitation of thirty years what 
has happened? A Commission which was 
presided over by one of the most able fi- 
nanciers upon this question condemned the 
tax in strong language. An abstract Re- 
solution, recommending its abolition, pass- 
ed the House of Commons. The speeches 
of private persons—of almost all the lead- 
ing men of both parties, including the 


{June 7, 1861} 
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moment bring about a difference of feeling 
between them, should not at the earliest 
opportunity be removed. There is only 
one other point to which I will refer be- 
fore I sit down. I have spoken as to the 
substance of this Bill. Let me now say a 
few words as to its form. The principal 
parts of the financial scheme of the year 
are on this occasion included in one mea- 
sure. I think hardly anybody here will 
suggest that such a course is not perfectly 


noble Earl opposite ; the present leader of | constitutional and consonant with prece- 
the Opposition in the other House; Lord /dent. In 1787 Mr. Pitt—certainly no 


Stanley, Sir Bulwer Lytton—who, not- 
withstanding political associations, has re- 
cently shown how strong an opinion he 
entertains upon the subject—all have con- 
demned the tax. That condemnation has 
been conveyed in words such as these, ‘‘mo- 
rally and physically wrong, ‘ bad in theory 
and in practice.” Upon this tax the Go- 
vernment, upon its responsibility, proposed 
to legislate. ‘The House of Commons passed 
the Bill after many discussions and divi- 
sions. It then came up to this House, 
and your Lordships rejected it; but on 
what ground? Nobody, as far as I can 
recollect, spoke in favour of the tax, or 
expressed any abstract dislike of its repeal. 
The language held was that the state of 
things either at the time of its first being 
proposed or subsequently made the repeal 
improvident; that there was no surplus to 
deal with in the way of remissions; and 
that, therefore, as a measure of prudence, 
and with a view of keeping sufficient 
money in the Exchequer, it would be 
wise to retain the tax for the present, and 
give the House of Commons another op- 
portunity of considering the subject. 


Surely, then, the Government would not: 


now be warranted, believing that they 
have more money at command than they 
had last year, when they proposed to re- 
peal this tax, if, other circumstances re- 
maining unchanged, they did not renew 
their proposal to abolish it. Had they 
refrained from doing so, I scarcely know 
how they could have met the remarks 
which your Lordships might have made 
upon their inconsistency. It might have 
been said that the rejection of the repeal 
of the paper duty having taken place, not 
upon the merits of the tax, but upon other 
grounds, and those other grounds no longer 
existing; and as, moreover, they were in 
justice to the people going to propose the 
remission of taxation, it would be unfair 
that the only bone of contention between 
the two Houses, and which might at any 








enemy to the established institutions of 
this country—introduced a comprehensive 
financial scheme founded on no less than 
3,500 distinct Resolutions, and containing 
a schedule of sixty pages. Objection was 
raised in this House to the measure, on 
account of the multiplicity of the provi- 
sions which it combined ; the question was 
fully debated, and on a division your Lord- 
ships adopted the Bill in the shape in 
which it stood. On another occasion Mr. 
Pitt took the same course. In fact, in 
1808, 1809, 1810, and every subsequent 
year up to 1822, similar precedents were 
established ; so that as to the strictly con- 
stitutional and regular character of the 
present Bill there can no possible doubt. 
Your Lordships, as I have said, threw out 
the Paper Duty Repeal Bill last year. I 
will not now argue whether that proceed- 
ing was constitutional or wise; but all 
will, I think, acknowledge that whether 
the reasons for it were sufficient or insuffi- 
cient, it was at least unusual. Some ex- 
citement was, doubtless, created in the 
other House of Parliament by that result; 
but I must say that the conduct of the 
House of Commons—both last year and 
this, singularly moderate as it was—was, 
I believe, owing, in a great measure, to 
the calm, sagacious, and temperate man- 
ner in which the Government proposed 
that the matter should be dealt with. A 
Select Committee of the other House sat 
on the subject, of which Mr. Walpole, 
formerly Home Sccretary in the Ministry 
of the noble Earl opposite, was the Chair- 
man, and that Gentleman himself pro- 
posed a Resolution declaring that the 
House of Commons had lost much of its 
power by the recent habit of enacting 
taxes for an unlimited time, and that that 
power might be recovered by the House 
if the different parts of the financial 
scheme of the year were combined in one 
measure. [The Eant of Dersy: That 
Resolution was moved, but not carried in 
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the Committee.] But a Resolution in 
strict analogy with the passage contained 
in the draught report was moved in the 
House of Commons by the Prime Minis- 
ter, and unanimously agreed to. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought it the only 
course respectful at once to the House of 
Commons and to your Lordships to act in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Committee, concurred in as those re- 
commendations were by the leaders of all 
parties in the other House. This Bill 
was accordingly introduced, and while it 
places the House of Commons in the posi- 
tion which it ought to maintain in respect 
to the taxation of the country, it certainly 
offers no sort of affront or insult to your 
Lordships. On the contrary, it was thought 
more respectful to your Lordships, instead 
of bringing in again separately the mea- 
sure which you before rejected, to bring it 
in coupled with the other portions of the 
Budget, inasmuch as it was more likely to 
be agreeable to you to consider and adopt 
it in that form than to deal with it in a 
manner having anything like the appear- 
ance of the retraction of a previous de- 
cision. I think, my Lords, we are all 
agreed that whether or not you were 
justified, in circumstances of supposed 
emergency, in arresting the alleged rash 
financial measures of the other House of 
Parliament, it is not for this House to be 
constantly interfering with the details of 
public finance. Andif that be so, it must 
be more convenient to your Lordships to 
have the whole fiscal scheme before you 
in one view and to discuss it in its en- 
tirety, instead of piecemeal. It seems to 
me that that course leaves the rights of 
both branches of the Legislature, whatever 
they are, very much as they were before; 
your Lordships retaining intact the power 
of rejecting, if you cannot alter, Money 
Bills. I will now only express my earnest 
hope that the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Rutland) will withdraw the 
Amendment of which he has given notice, 
or that, if unfortunately he persists in it, 
he will not be assisted by the majority of 
your Lordships. I believe that by adopt- 
ing this Bill we shall undoubtedly attain 
three great objects. In the first place we 
shall complete that commercial legislation 
which has been so universally useful in 
developing the industry and unshackling 
the enterprise of this country, thereby in- 
creasing to an almost incredible degree 
that revenue from direct, and still more 
from indirect taxation which has enabled 
Earl Granville 
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us to meet our present large expenditure, 
In the second place, we take away the 
only irritating question which I firmly 
believe now remains between the two 
Houses of Parliament, and which is likely 
to engender a bad feeling between them ; 
and, thirdly, you will record a practical 
protest, by passing a measure partly for a 
reduction of the income tax, and partly 
for the repeal of the paper dutics, that it 
is not the intention of the Legislature to 
sanction a project which I hold would be 
injurious to this country — namely, the 
adoption of a system of direct taxation 
alone as the only means of supplying the 
wants of the national Exchequer. For 
these reasons, my Lords, I beg to move 
the second reading of this Bill. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND: My Lords, 
in rising to move the Amendment of which 
I have given notice I feel I must throw 
mysclf on the indulgence of your Lord- 
ships for that kindness and consideration 
which you have ever evinced towards me. 
I can assure your Lordships that in putting 
myself forward on the present occasion I 
am solely influenced by the fact of seeing 
no notice on the paper to undertake the 
task of moving the rejection of this Bill, 
which I believe to involve a very great 
injury to the Constitution. When the 
noble Earl taunts me with having put my 
notice upon the paper only yesterday, I 
must be allowed to remind your Lordships 
that the second reading of the Bill was 
only announced on the notice paper of 
the previous day. I should have thought 
that for a Bill of this vast importance the 
noble Earl would have given your Lord- 
ships a much longer notice. Under the 
circumstances I have not been enabled to 
discuss the question with that complete 
information I would otherwise have ob- 
tained. I think, my Lords, that this is a 
question, both politically, financially, and 
constitutionally, of the very greatest im- 
portance. My principal objections to this 
Bill are threefold:—In the first place, I 
object to it because I venture to doubt 
whether you have any real or substantial 
surplus. In the second place, I object to 
the Bill, because, even if you have a sur- 
plus I am prepared to maintain, with the 
concurrence of the majority of your Lord- 
ships, of the majority of the House of 
Commons, I believe of the majority of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers themselves, and 
certainly of the majority of the public out 
of doors, that a greater amount of benefit 
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would be conferred in the reduction of the 
taxes on tea and sugar than by the abo- 
lition of the tax which this measure pro- 
poses. I have a third objection to the 
measure. I consider that it comes before 
us in such a shape as paralyses your Lord- 
ships’ action and prevents your giving that 
consideration to the subject which a propo- 
sition of this magnitude demands. In re- 
ference to my first objection, I must say 
I think it is much strengthened by the 
doubtful and hesitating way in which the 
noble Earl who moved the second read- 
ing alluded to the existence of a surplus. 
In addition to this, since the Customs’ 
Bill has been introdueed, there is already 
£175,000 to be deducted from any sur- 
plus that may be said to exist—namely, 
£150,000 for the Stade Dues, and £25,000 
for the increased interest during the next 
six months on Exchequer Bonds. And 
when the noble Earl referred to the de- 
ficiency of the late harvest, as not having 
entered into the calculations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his last Budget, 
I ask your Lordships whether you are 
more secure this year against the occur- 
rence of such a calamity than you were 
the last? I hope and trust that the harvest 
may be a good one; but who can be so 
bold as to say that he can prognosticate 
with certainty that our harvest this year 
will be more abundant than the last? 
Now, my Lords, with regard to the second 
objection—what duties should be taken off, 
supposing you have a real and bond fide 
surplus. 1 will put it to your Lordships 
whether any person who considers this 
subject in a fair and impartial spirit must 
not at once admit that the labouring 
classes consume more tea and sugar than 
they do paper, and whether, therefore, 
they would not benefit more by the re- 
duction of the duty on tea than by the 
repeal of the Excise on paper? I think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will himself agree with 
me on this point, because I remember 
that last year when introducing his Budget 
he felt the difficulty of his position, and 
distinctly admitted that directly the la- 
bouring classes would benefit more by 
the reduction of the tea and sugar du- 
ties than by the abolition of the paper 
duty; but, then, he added, they would 
benefit indirectly, because it must be re- 
membered that every pound of tea and 
sugar must be wrapped in paper. Now, 
however, with that boldness for which he 
is so remarkable, with that subtlety which 
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is so startling, with that ingenuity in 
which no one surpasses him, he comes 
forward with a different plea, and recom- 
mends your Lordships to repeal the paper 
duty, not because their repeal would di- 
rectly benefit the consumer—for he has 
now discovered what we on this side of 
the House have been telling him for the 
last twenty years that the consumer does 
not benefit in anything like the proportion 
the revenue loses by a repeal of the duties 
of Customs and Excise; in fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman admits that one-fourth 
only of the reduction of duty went into 
the pockets of the consumer—therefore, he 
now urges the advantage that will arise to 
trade, and the expansion of commerce 
which will be the consequence of the re- 
peal of the paper duties. As to the benefit 
to commerce, I should be glad to know 
how or in what manner the repeal of the 
paper duty will assist commerce more than 
a reduction of the duties upon tea and 
sugar? The noble Earl, in alluding to 
the tea duties, said that 40 per cent of 
tea was consumed by the lower classes, 
and 60 per cent by the upper classes. I 
will not venture to contradict the noble 
Earl, but I maintain, that if the duty 
upon tea were lowered so as to bring 
the article more within the reach of the 
consumption of the labouring class, that 
more people would be enabled to con- 
sume that beverage, and that they would 
receive more benefit from the reduction of 
the duty than from the repeal of the 
whole Excise on paper. But what is the 
time at which we are called upon to take 
off the paper duty? Is it a time when 
all around appears tranquil and secure? 
Are there no indications of approaching 
difficulty? Are we quite certain we shall 
not require this tax we are now called 
upon to abandon? If we look abroad, 
across the Atlantic, what did we see? A 
nation plunging into civil war. The 
cannon has already sounded, and is rever- 
berating on our own shores. We know 
not whether we may not be drawn into 
that contest; we know not what demands 
will be made upon us; yet this is the 
time when we are called upon to give up, 
without any benefit, some million and a 
half of revenue. Again, if we looked at 
Italy—that country which had but lately 
emerged from a revolution—what do we 
behold? Monarchy destroyed, with hardly 
any settled Government ; authority over- 
thrown, a generous and excitable people 
given up alternately as the prey to a 
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victorious army, a disbanded soldiery, and 
a desperate brigandism. Only yesterday | 


{LORDS} 


| 
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the maintenance of her position and the 
| security of her colonies she must be, at all 


we heard, with the deepest regret, how- | events, equally prepared to defend herself 
ever much some of us may differ from |as that great and powerful Empire of 


his political views, that the great mind | I’rance. 


I trust I may be allowed to ex- 


that has hitherto kept together the ele-| press my admiration, in common with all 
ments of that divided and unhappy coun- | patriotic loyal Englishmen, at the spirited 
try has passed away; and who can tell | address which the Prime Minister of this 
what the future of that country will be? | country made to the House of Commons 


Then if we look nearer 
look to the two countries which stand so 
close to each other—divided, or, as Mr. 


home —if we) | the other night on the occasion of the dis- 


| cussion upon the Navy Estimates. The 
/noble sentiments expressed by the noble 


Cobden happily expressed it, united by a | | Viscount thrilled every patriotic breast 


few miles of sea—what do we there find? 
While each with one hand signs a treaty | 
of commerce, with the other both nations 
are convulsively 


swords, each doubtful of the other's in- 
tentions. Mr. Cobden, who is looked up 


to as a great authority on all occasions, 
has lately come from Paris, and your Lord- 
ships will, therefore, look to his testimony | 
with the greatest possible interest. And 
what does Mr. Cobden say ? 
yesterday, on the occasion of his receiving 
the freedom of the City, the hon. Gentle- 


man stated that he viewed with the greatest | 


grasping the hilt of their | 


| in England. My Lords, I come now to 
|the third objection I have made, and I 
approach it with the strongest possible 
desire to say nothing that can in any way 


| provoke any spirit of rivalry or hostility 


| Houses of Parliament. 


In his speech | 


| 


| 


in the remotest degree between the two 
I come now, I 
say, to the constitutional part of the ques- 
tion—to the position in which your Lord- 
ships have now been placed by the manner 
in which the Bill has been sent up to your 
Lordships’ House. A proposition for re- 
pealing a tax and also for the imposition 
of taxes has been sent up in one Bill. 


alarm the naval preparations that are going | My Lords, when I sce so many noble and 


on in France and England. 


so remarkable that if [ were not afraid of | 


wearying your Lordships I should very 
much like to read a short passage from it. 
Mr. Cobden said— 

“ Even now there is much that is doing by the 
Governments of the two countries which is caleu- 
lated to fill us with disappointment, if not with 
dismay. Probably at no time in our history— 
and I say it advisedly—had France and England 
so large a warlike preparation in the only means 
of war by which they can be brought into collision 
as at this moment in a time of peace. It was 
not too much to say that at no period of history 
were ever France and England so prepared by 
formidable naval forces for hostile operations 
against each other as at present; and this is 
going on—if we may believe what we read and 
hear—at the present moment simultaneously with 
this commercial treaty which is intended to fa- 
ciJitate the intercourse between the two nations. 
There is something saddening and inconsistent in 
this fact.” 

The speech goes on in the same strain; 
and at the close Mr. Cobden says that even 
if France were preparing for war we 
should prepare for peace, and we should 
have it. These are Mr. Cobden’s senti- 
ments; but, my Lords, I am sure that 
while France is the initiator of these great 
naval preparations—while she is building 
these leviathans of war—there is not one 
of your Lordships who will not concur 
with me in the opinion that if this great 
commercial country has any regard for 


The Duke of Rutland 


His speech is | learned Lords around me so much more 


capable by their learning, their ability, 


'and their experience, to guide and in- 
| struct your Lordships on so delicate and 


| 





| difficult a subject, I will not venture to 


dive into the depths of this part of the 
question ; I will not venture to do more 
than to draw your Lordships’ attention to 
this subject, in order that we may be fa- 
voured with their opinion of the position 
in which we now stand, in consequence of 
the step that has been taken—I will not 
say by the House of Commons, and I will 
not say by Her Majesty’s Government— 
but I will say by that overruling and 
powerful mind which seems to guide both 
the one and the other. Now, the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) said we are now 
placed in a very different position to what 
we were last year. Then the Bill was 
sent up to repeal the duty, which Bill 
your Lordships decided not to assent to, 
not in consequence of its merits, but in 
consequence of there then being no sur- 
plus: but the noble Earl says we are now 
in a different position, that we cannot 
now reject the proposal to repeal the 
paper duty on the ground and for the 
reason we rejected it last year, because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has now 
shown that there will be a surplus at the 
close of the current financial year; and he, 
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therefore, hoped your Lordships would not 
divide upon the matter. But, my Lords, 
if this is the ease, I want to know why the 
present proposal has not been sent up from 
the other House in such a shape as would 
have enabled your Lordships to consider 
and pass a deliberate judgment upon the 
repeal of the paper duty apart from the 
other details of the Budget? I appre- 
hend, notwithstanding all the noble Karl 
has said about the certainty of a surplus, 
that it was a suspicion that your Lord- 
ships would again throw out any propo- 
sition for the repeal of the paper duty 
that has induced the Government to adopt 
the underhand course of “ tacking” their 
proposition with respect to the paper duty 
to a Bill containing other provisions, and 
so sending it up to this House in a shape 
which should prevent your Lordships from 
resisting it, without at the same time in- 
terfering with the other financial arrange- 
ments for the year. Almost every con- 
stitutional authority—and amongst them 
Lord Macaulay—had concurred in con- 
demning the practice of ‘‘ tacking’’ Bills. 
Lord Macaulay in his History, vol. 5, p. 
274, gave the following striking condemna- 
tion of the practice :— 


Not only—such were the just complaints of the 
Peers—not only are we to be deprived of that co- 
ordinate legislative power to which we are, by the 
constitution of the realm, entitled. We are not 
to be allowed even a suspensive veto. We are not 
to dare to remonstrate, to suggest an amend- 
ment, to offer a reason, to ask for an explanation. 
Whenever the other House has passed a Bill to 
which it is known that we have strong objections, 
that Bill is to be tacked to a Bill of Supply. It 
we alter it we are told that we are attacking the 
most sacred privilege of the representatives of the 
people, and that we must either take the whole or 
reject the whole. If we reject the whole public 
credit is shaken ; the Royal Exchange is in con- 
fusion; the Bank stops payment; the army is 
disbanded ; the fleet is in mutiny; the island is 
left without one regiment, without one frigate at 
the mercy of every enemy. ‘Ihe danger of throw- 
ing out a Bill of Supply is, doubtless, great. Yet 
it may on the whole be better that we face that 
danger, once for all, than that we should consent 
to be, what we are fast becoming, a body of no 
more importance than the Convocation. 


Now, my Lords, I will call your attention 
for one moment to the position which the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) asks us to oc- 
cupy. And I will ask what is the use 
of a debate which is to have no practical 
end? If the whole thing is already set- 
tled, because the House of Commons have 
sent up the whole financial arrangement 
for the year in one Bill, which your Lord- 
ships cannot alter or amend, I ask what is 
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the use of my wasting my breath and your 
Lordships’ time in addressing you? We 
are even placed, by the course which has 
been pursued, in a worse position than any 
other class in the country. We are told 
that we are not competent to have an opi- 
nion, and if any one of us ventures to give 
expression to our views, as the noble Karl 
below me (the Earl of Derby) did at the 
Mansion House, we are told that we should 
wait till the Bill is before us before offer- 
ing even an opinion in reference to it. I 
would briefly call attention to the views 
entertained by the people of France in re- 
gard to retrospective debates. I perceive 
from the correspondence of 7'he Times that 
in an article in the Revue des deux Mondes 
they condemn the practice of debating 
questions in the French Chambers after 
they have been practically decided, and 
remark on the happier condition of this 
country, where all-important questions are 
decided by the Legislature. Yet this is 
the very position your Lordships are now 
invited to occupy. I have now, briefly, my 
Lords, and I fear, very inefficiently, laid 
my reasons before you for the course I 
have pursued, and I hope your Lordships 
will consider this measure is one which 
ought not to become an Act of Parliament. 
I have only taken the part I have done 
because I could not find that any other 
noble Lord proposed to move an Amend- 
ment, and, therefore, I ventured to move 
one, as I think this Bill is so adverse to 
the interests of your Lordships, and to 
those of the country at large, that I ven- 
ture, at all events, to enter my protest 
against its passing your Lordships’ House. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, no 
one who has the pleasure and the honour 
of the personal acquaintance of my noble 
Friend who has just sat down can, for a 
moment, doubt that any step he takes in 
this House, us elsewhere, is dictated by the 
most conscientious motives ; and no one 
who has listened to the manner in which 
he has brought forward his Motion this 
evening can fail to perceive that he is ca- 
pable to deal with the great questions that 
come before us with an ability, good judg- 
ment, and moderation, which make me 
regret that he does not more frequently 
take an active part in our proceedings and 
join in our debates. I must, my Lords, 
preface the few observations I am about to 
offer by saying, in the first instance, that 
notwithstanding the high respect which I 
entertain, and which I believe your Lord- 
ships all entertain, for the opinion and 
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character of my noble Friend, and not- 
withstanding the clear and able manner in 
which he has submitted his views upon 
this question to our notice, he has not in- 
duced me to come to the practical conclu- 
sion to which he has arrived. But I must 
at the same time express my concurrence 
in a great part of ihe objections which he 
has urged against the measure now under 
your Lordships’ consideration—if, indeed, 
on such a question it is permitted to us to 
have any deliberative consideration at all; 
—I concur with the noble Duke in thinking 
that the Bill is objectionable in point of 
substance as well as in form—in point of 
substance, because, if that surplus does 
exist which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer anticipates with so much confi- 
dence, but of which serious doubts are 
entertained by a very large proportion of 
the Members of the other House of Par- 
liament, and in which doubts I confess I 
share—even, I say, if that surplus does 
exist, in my judgment, and, I believe, in 
the judgment of many others, and in the 
deliberate judgment of the House of Com- 
mons, and I am not sure I am incorrect in 
saying in the deliberate judgment of Her 
Majesty’s Government—there are other 
taxes which have a greater claim for re- 
mission than the paper duty. There are 
other taxes which press far more inju- 
riously on the springs of industry, which 
press with far greater hardship upon the 
comforts of the great mass of the com- 
munity—there are taxes which have been 
imposed for special and temporary pur- 
poses, to meet a temporary exigency, 
and which have, consequently, a far pre- 
ferable claim over the paper duty to be 
taken off, or, at all events, reduced, so soon 
as the temporary exigency for which they 
were imposed has ceased to exist. I think 
the Bill objectionable in point of form, on 
the grounds stated by my noble Friend— 
because it is sent to your Lordships, and 
sent deliberately, with the view and in- 
tention of precluding your Lordships from 
exercising upon it that deliberate judg- 
ment which I think it is for the benefit and 
advantage of the Constitution as it is for 
the honour of your Lordships’ House that 
you should be able to exercise on all mat- 
ters submitted to you. The noble Earl 
who moved the second reading of the Bill 
stated that last year we stood in a very 
different position from that in which we 
do now; inasmuch that last year it might 
be a question open to doubt whether we 
had or had not a surplus; whereas, on the 
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present occasion, that fact is universally 
admitted. I will not herestop, my Lords, 
to take exception to the assumption of my 
noble Friend that the existence of a sur- 
plus is universally admitted. The fact is 
that it is agreed in the House of Commons. 
that in these matters it is to be assumed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
the best authority as to the facts, and that 
upon his statement we must be prepar- 
ed to rely in our legislative capacity— 
whatever personal and private opinions 
may be as to the soundness of the reason- 
ing or the validity of the conclusions to 
which he has arrived. My Lords, I ac- 
cept this principle; but as the noble Earl 
took great pains to show that if it had not 
been for the very bad harvest last year 
the anticipations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to the revenue 
would have been entirely realized, I may 
be permitted to point out that the noble 
Earl did not take into account the £800,000 
additional and unexpected Customs’ reve- 
nue which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer received, and which we may regard 
as some set-off against the falling off 
of his receipts from that cause. More- 
over, although in ordinary cases it is per- 
fectly fair for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to reckon, not on circumstances of 
an unparalleled prosperity, but upon a 
fair average revenue, yet I find at the 
period when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward his first Budget— 
which I presume is the one to which we 
are directed—about the period when we 
were discussing the measure relative to 
the paper duty, and before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought forward his se- 
cond or supplemental Budget—it was per- 
fectly clear that we could expect nothing 
but a very bad harvest. Perhaps the noble 
Earl will permit me to remind him also 
that, at the period when the Budget was 
under consideration, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were in doubt—a doubt in which 
no other person shared—-as to whether or 
not there would be a war with China, and 
the provision taken in the Budget for the 
China war last year only reached the very 
modest amount of £500,000. Subsequent- 
ly the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
out that that had taken place which every 
one had foreseen, but to which he had 
wilfully shut his eyes; and consequently 
he found himself under the necessity of 
coming down to the House of Commons 
and asking for a Supplementary Vote of 
£3,800,000. That appeal, however, had 
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not been made when we discussed the 
question; but I hope your Lordships will 
do me the honour to recollect that I found 
it to be my duty to fatigue your Lord- 
ships with a very lengthy analysis of the 
estimates of the revenue and the expendi- 
ture of the country, in which I assumed, 
for the purpose of argument, that the whole 
of the calculations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were perfectly correct, that he 
was not wrong in any of his figures, that 
no unexpected circumstances would occur 
to derange his calculations. And I took 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeded to 
frame his new Budget to meet the al- 
tered circumstances of the year, and he 
at once took credit for the million and a 
quarter secured to him by ‘‘the unparallel- 
ed conduct of the House of Lords.” How 
was the remainder made up? The re- 
mainder of the deficiency—by a course 
of proceeding which, certainly, is of an 
exceptional character, but justified by the 
circumstances of the time—was made up 
by withdrawing the sum of one million 
and ahalf from the balances in the Ex- 





the liberty of showing—on the faith of | chequer—-that is by diminishing the assets 
that statement—to your Lordships, and, as | prepared to meet the liabilities of the coun- 
I believe, proved to your Lordships, that|try. That was the mode—in addition to 
if circumstances remained precisely the | what he got by the relief afforded him by 
same, the provisions of the Budget were so’ the retention of the paper duties—in which 


contrived as to secure, not for the year 
1860-1, but for the year 1861-2, a defi- 
ciency to the amount of £2,800,000. In 
short, I rested my support to the Motion 
brought forward by my noble Friend the 
Comptroller of the Exchequer, not upon 
any supposed error in the calculations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but upon 
the fact that the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, assuming the cor- 
rectness of all his figures, involved us in 
a certain deficiency of £2,800,000, at the 
very least, for the year 1861-2. Under 
those circumstances your Lordships were 
induced —and I think very advantageously 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer contrived 
to make ends meet for the service of last 
year. The revenue, in short, of last year, 
was made up of waifs and strays, odds and 
ends, pickings here, anticipations from an- 
other quarter, and throwing into the ser- 
vice of one year that which belonged to 
| another—a combination of casualties which 
/might occur that year but could never 
occur again, and anticipations which, un- 
less circumstances changed favourably, 
| would leave the revenue of another year 
|in a deficiency to the amount of two or 
three millions. But when we come to this 
year, and when every one is thinking how 





for the country, and I believe that the | the Chancellor of the Exchequer will make 
country generally now feel that it was to | up the deficiency in his revenue, the right 
their advantage, and that your Lordships | hon. Gentleman comes down tv the House 
acted very wisecly—to exercise your in- | and deals with the Budget of the present 
dubitable right to refuse to assent to this | year with the same courage and dexterity 
lavish and imprudent sacrifice of the per- | as he exhibited in dealing with the Budget 
manent revenue of the country. My Lords | of last year. Last year he astounded the 
—I do not quite know about Her Ma-| House by announcing that they had to 
jesty’s Government—but I am afraid the! provide for a deficiency of £9,400,000, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not shown | and, nevertheless, the right hon. Gentleman 





himself sufficiently grateful to us, because 
we certainly contributed very largely to 
reduce or diminish the enormous deficiency 
there would have been upon the revenue, 
not of 1860-1, but of 1861-2, by the pre- 
sent we made to him of a million and a 
quarter of money by continuing the paper 
duty. The right hon. Gentleman made 
no difficulty about accepting this present; 
but he took advantage of the amount, elo- 
quently protesting that there never was a 
Government, there never was a people, so 
ill-used and so grossly affronted as that 
Government, the House of Commons, and 
the country had been by your Lordships’ 
House. But, my Lords, with a meekness 
worthy of all praise, the right hon. the 


| proposed a remission of taxes that would 
| increase the deficiency to £12,400,000. He 
| provided for that deficiency by the anticipa- 
| tion of revenue from a variety of sources, 
| partly on the faith of £250,000 to be receiv- 
ed from Spain, and partly from other wind- 

falls, but principally by the addition of a 

penny to the income tax—or rather by the 

imposition of an income tax of 10d. in the 
| pound—and of this income tax the right 
| hon. Gentleman contrived not only to get 
four quarters in the year, but he arranged 
so that five quarters should be paid within 
the year. That, of course, was an opera- 
tion that could not be repeated, and their 
| Lordships and the public were anxiously 


jesking, ‘What will the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer do with his deficiency of 
£5,500,000?”’ Many resources were want- 
ing which last year he possessed—the 
prospect before him, in short, seemed as 
black as possible—when the right hon. 
Gentleman comes down to an admiring 
and wondering House of Commons and 
declares that there was no deficiency at all, 
but a surplus of £1,900,000. And it is 
just as simple as the case of Columbus and 
his egg. The deficiency last year was 
£9,400,000, assuming that the income 
tax was to expire, and that the tea and 
sugar duties would be reduced to their 
ordinary amount. This was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s demonstration of last year. 
This year he proceeds upon a different as- 
sumption, that all these duties are to con- 
tinue, and not only to continue, but that 
they are to continue with the additional 
penny income tax imposed last year, and 
distinctly imposed for one year only. If 
you assume, in the first instance, that the 
taxes have expired which produced be- 
tween £10,000,000 and £11,000,000, and, 
thereby show a deficiency of £9,400,000 
in the one year, it is not very difficult to 
come to the conclusion that if those taxes 
are to be continued in their full amount, 
as they produced a surplus for last year, 
they will also provide a surplus for the 
year to come. 
Commons lifts up its hands and its eyes in 
admiration, and says, ‘‘ What a wonderful 
man this Chancellor of the Exchequer is!” 
I say that also; but I likewise say, what 
a wonderful body is that House of Com- 
mons to be cajoled and juggled by this 
transparent fallacy of creating a deficiency 
last year, and having a surplus this year. 
I must be permitted to say, in passing, 
that this solution gives a very easy expla- 
nation of an extraordinary discrepancy 
which appears between a statement I 
made and one made by the Comptroller 
of the Exchequer, in which I anticipated 
a deficiency of between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000, and my noble Friend a de- 
ficiency of between £10,000,000 and 
£11,000,000. ‘The difference consists in 
this: I said, if these taxes are continued 


or £3,000,000; and my noble Friend said, 


£10,000,000 and £11,000,000 unless you 
break faith with the country and continue 
those obnoxious tea and sugar duties, and 
also the income tax at its present high 
rate.” Our statements, therefore, pre- 
cisely tally, and our estimates would have 
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been perfectly correct, as a general rule, 
if it had not occurred in the meantime 
that the China war came to an end, and 
consequently it was in the power of the 
Government and of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to make some reduction of the 
expenditure, the effect of which was to give 
a small apparent surplus. As I said before, 
I shall assume that the calculations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are all correct, 
and I shall not dispute the fact, whether 
£750,000, which he calculates to receive 
from China, is likely to come into the Ex- 
chequer or not, or whether he has not 
made a most extraordinary miscalculation 
with regard to the military and naval ex- 
penditure of the country. I take the facts 
as I am told them; and then the question 
arises how this surplus shall be disposed 
of most advantageously for the country? 
I will not say whether it is for your Lord- 
ships to-night to decide, but it is a question 
for Parliament to decide. I will assume 
the version of those who say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has dealt 
most fairly and impartially in dividing the 
relief between direct and indirect taxation. 
If, on the one hand, it is said, he takes 
off the paper duty, on the other hand he 
takes off an equivalent amount from in- 
come tax. That is true; but the relief 
given in respect of direct taxation consists 
in taking off the individual penny he put 
on the year before, and the relief in respect 
of indirect taxation consists in depriving 
the country permanently [The Duke of 
Arcytt: Hear, hear!|—I am glad to 
hear that my observation is gratifying to 
the noble Duke—you are taking off a tax 
which, from the nature of things, when 
once taken off cannot be reimposed. I am 
not going to discuss the merits of the 
paper duty. I always admitted, and I am 
quite ready now to admit, that it is an ob- 
jectionable tax, and one which, with an 
overflowing Exchequer, it might be de- 
sirable to relieve the country from the 
pressure of; but I do not believe that its 
repeal will have those marvellous effects 
that have been predicated, or will give any 


‘ | extraordinary relief to commerce or to any 
there will be a deficiency of £2,000,000 | 


With regard 


portion of the community. 


U | to cheap literature, and to the various 
“There wiil be a deficiency of between | 


applications of paper, and the immense 
spread of knowledge which are to follow 
from the repeal of this duty, these argu- 
ments may do very well for Parliament, 
but I have not the least faith in them. 
My noble Friend, I hope, will not repeat 
these stale arguments about cheap litera- 
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ture, which have been all controverted 
long ago. |Earl Granvittx: Where? ] 
Why, in every house, in every conversation, 
in Parliament, and in every society where 
the question has been argued. Look at the 
most important publishers. Look at the au- 
thority of Mr. Bohn, who ought to have some 
knowledge upon the subject. Look to the 
assertions made in every society and every 
place where the question is discussed. I 
know one class to whom the relief will be 
considerable, and that is the class of pro- 
prietors of penny newspapers. I do not 
know that they will get all the benefit 
they expect, but they will get the raw ma- 
terial of their business cheaper, and certain- 
ly they will not make the least reduction in 
the price to their consumers, Neither do 
I sce that so great a benefit will be given 
by the remission of the paper duty to those 
tradesmen who sell groceries, tea, sugar, 
and other articles on account of the paper 
in which these articles are wrapped—or 
to use my noble Fricnd’s peculiar phra- 
seology ‘‘ wropped.” I believe that the 
main argument for taking off the paper 
duty consists of an argument introduced 
for the first time this year, and which [ 
may call ‘the great bandbox argument.” 
Next to the proprietors of penny papers 
the makers of bandboxes will derive the 
greatest benefit from the remission of the 
duty ; but as to all the other classes of 
the community, I believe its benefits will 
be found to be nearly nid. I will say ut- 
terly 27 as compared with a proportionate 
reduction of the income tax or a propor- 
tionate reduction of the tea and sugar du- 
ties. My noble Friend will surely not 
deny that these reductions would be more 
beneficial to the working classes than the 
repeal of the paper duty; and when he 
says that the teaand sugar duties are paid 
in higher proportion by the higher and 
middle classes than by the lower, surcly, 
that circumstance constitutes a strong rea- 
son for reducing those duties and so 
cheapening the articles to the lower 
classes. I only wish to enter my protest 
against being supposed to concur in the 
great benefit to be derived to the commu- 
nity at large from taking off the duty on 
paper. It is, however, a financial ques- 
tion upon which the House of Commons 
has a second time expressed an opinion to 
the effect that it is desirable that that duty 
should be taken off. I will not stop to 
examine what may be the various motives 
that induced the House of Commons to 
come to the conclusion at which they have 
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arrived. It will be sufficient for me to 
say that to my certain knowledge that con- 
clusion was not simply guided by the 
merits of the tax itsclf, or the degree of re- 
lief to be afforded to the community. It 
was carried, undoubtedly, by a somewhat 
larger majority than carried the third 
reading last year—a majority of fifteen; 
but it is perfectly notorious that that ma- 
jority, small as it is, was obtained by the 
votes of a certain number of Gentlemen 
sincerely opposed to the removal of the 
paper duty, but more opposed to running 
the risk—not a great risk, I think—of 
disturbing Her Majesty’s Government, or 
compelling them to resign or to dissolve 
Parliament. I am not in the secrets of 
the Government; and I am not averse to 
having something strong in hand to meet 
an emergency; but looking to the com- 
placent manner in which they took the 
check by the House of Lords last year, I 
confess to entertaining a very strong opi- 
nion that the only resignation Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have shown 
would have been that calm and placid re- 
signation with which they submitted to 
the benefit we conferred upon them last 
year; and as to the dissolution of Par- 
liament, I have too high an opinion of the 
prudence, sagacity, and wisdom of the 
noble Viscount at the head of that Govern- 
ment to think that he would appeal to the 
country on any such question as whether 
paper was to be preferred to tea. But, 
whatever the motive, a majority of the 
House of Commons has decided in favour 
of the repeal of the paper duty, and I am 
perfectly ready to admit that, upon a 
question of the repeal of a duty and the 
financial arrangements generally, it is not 
expedient that your Lordships, except in 
very exceptional cases, should interfere 
with the discretion of the House of Com- 
mons in that matter. Suppose, therelore, 
there is a surplus, and that the House of 
Commons, on full and deliberate conside- 
ration of all the cireumstances, have come 
to the decision that it is expedient that 
this paper duty should be repealed, I cer- 
tainly should not wish to take on myself 
the responsibility of advising your Lord- 
ships, whatever might be your opinions as 
to the merits of the case, to set yourselves 
upon such a point in opposition to the de- 
liberate judgment of the House of Com- 
mons. Last year the question was widely 
different. The question then was whether, 
upon the showing of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, that there would be 
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no surplus in the following year, you 
would not give to the House of Commons 
a further opportunity of considering the 
policy of sacrificing that which was in 
point of form at least a permanent tax? 
But the question arises now; not so much 
with regard to the merits of the case as 
with regard to the amount of interference 
which might be justifiable or desirable on 
the part of your Lordships’ House. And 
here is a point on which I feel myself 
compelled to differ in some degree, though 
not altogether, with my noble Friend (the 
Duke of Rutland) as to the discretion to be 
exercised on this occasion. With regard 
to the right of the House of Lords to deal 
with questions of taxation, and with re- 
gard to the privileges of the two Houses 
generally, I think it is extremely desirable 
that there should be no mistake as to their 
respective limits. While there is undoubt- 
edly debateable ground between the two 
Houses there is certainly one point which 
admits of no debate and no discussion 
whatever. With regard to those other 


matters, they must be settled as they | 


arise, by the prudence and discretion of 
each House individually. But there is 
nothing more clearly laid down and recog- 
nized than that to the House of Commons 
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as to the privileges and rights of that 
House, and incidentally as to the limita- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the 
| other House. With regard to the privi- 
| leges of the House of Commons, their Re- 
| solution may be perfectly sufficient to bind 
|them; but as to what is the privilege of 
| your Lordships’ House a simple Resolution 
lof the House of Commons, with all due 
irespect to that high authority, except so 
far as they can themselves act upon it, is 
a piece of waste paper. The rights of 
your Lordships’ House cannot be restricted 
by a Resolution of the House of Commons; 
and, however prudence may have induced 
your Lordships’ House to refrain from al- 
tering Money Bills, you have never at any 
time repudiated, rejected, or resigned the 
right of making Amendments in those Bills, 
although you have tempered the exercise 
of that right by discretion, and by the 
knowledge that if you do make such 
Amendment it is equivalent to the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. Every constitutional au- 
| thority concurs in giving to the House of 
Lords this right of amending Money Bills 
if they choose to exercise it. Mr. Hallam 
and Lord Macaulay have so laid it down; 
but I will only trouble your Lordships 
with a short extract from a work recently 





| 





belongs the initiation of every Money Bill; ! published by my noble Friend (Earl Stan- 
and on the other hand nothing is more in- | hope), the Life of William Pitt, in which 
disputable—and that is the vindication of | I find the opinion of Mr. Fox thus stated— 
your Lordship’s conduct last year—than . . 
that the House of Lords have the power of | _“ Pitt proposed a oe to rege a ony 
ds” ike’ intidaitents + Money Bill, | mercial intercourse with America. 1e views 
accepting or rejecuing any Money Dill. of Pitt upon this question were of the largest 
The debateable point is whether the House | kind. The Bill was complicated and extensive. 
of Lords has power to alter a Moncy Bill | It was several times committed and re-committed 
submitted to them by the House of Com- with a variety of Amendments, and at last, under 
> 7 ; aee - | the next Administration, was further altered by 
enol What is the ——s of having |the Lords. It was, no doubt, a Money Bill. 
power: The privileges of the tw o Houses | ‘Hear.’] ‘But Iam of opinion (said Fox) that 
depend upon the mutual recognition of! the Order of the House respecting Money Bills 
their respective powers, and on the power | is often too strictly construed. It would be very 
of enforcing that recognition. The House absurd, indeed, to send a Loan Bill to the Lords 
‘ - rl : - P i rr / c i a +] oe ti , ad 
of Commons would not look at a Money for their concurrence, and, ot the same time de 
. == 2 | prive them of the right of deliberation. 
Bill originated by the Lords; and their | 





remedy is obvious—they would refuse to 
deal with it. The Lords, on the other 
hand, reject a Money Bill coming up from 
the Commons that they do not approve of; 
and the result is clearly the same—the 
Bill falls to the ground, and there is an 
end of it. But the question is as to the 
right of the House of Lords to alter a 
Money Bill which the Commons have 
originated. Let us see upon what the 
claim of the House of Commons to refuse 
to entertain a Money Bill so altered is 
founded. It rests upon a Resolution of 
1671, passed by the House of Commons, 


The Earl of Derby 


This is the judgment of Mr. Fox—a great 
constitutional authority—upon the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons in 1671. 
This privilege depends upon the power of 
enforcing it; and if you send down a Money 
| Bill to the Commons altered the Commons 
reject it, and it falls tothe ground. In for- 
mer times—I do not know whether the 
practice is still continued—it was usual 
for the House of Commons to kick such a 
Bill out of the House, or to throw it under 
the table—which does not appear to me 
to be a very dignified mode of proceeding, 
more especially when it- was frequently 
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followed by the introduction of another | tions. There never has been any doubt 
Bill embodying the Amendments of the |as to the inadmissibility of “tacks;” in 
Lords. No doubt the House of Commons, | the strict sense of the word—that is the 
if you choose to act on your constitu- | introduction into a Money Bill of matter 
tional right, may refuse to entertain the | wholly different from and unconnected 
Bill so amended by your Lordships, in| with the main object of the measure. But 
which case it falls to the ground; or they | a more difficult question comes when you 
may introduce another Bill or Bills carry- | have to deal with a large financial scheme, 
ing out the same object, and send them to|in which nothing is introduced that has 
the Lords in a form that they believe to | not reference to finance but in which 
be more acceptable. These, my Lords, are | various matters of finance are introduced 
the real limitations of the rights and pri- | and submitted to your Lordships’ consi- 
vileges of the two Houses of Parliament | deration. I do not hesitate to admit to 
—namely, the manner in which these} my noble Friend opposite that there are 
rights can be enforced, by either the one | repeated precedents for the introduction of 
or the other, by the rejection of the | whole fiscal schemes into one measure, and 
measure in one form or the other, the | of that measure being sent up by the House 
result of which is that the proposed legis- | of Commons and acceded to by the House 
lation falls to the ground. In Bills, how- | of Lords. On the other hand, there are re- 
ever, which are for the special purposes of | peated cases of financial measures being 
taxation, not Bills in which money clauses | amended by the House of Lords, and the 
may be introduced incidentally, this is a | Amendments being accepted by the House 
matter of the highest consequence, because |of Commons. Supposing one Bill had 
whenever either House insists on the main- | been sent up last year for imposing 1d. 
tenance of its strict privileges, in that | income tax and repealing the paper duty, 
case, according to the circumstances of the | no one could complain of excess of autho- 
case, the matter would be judged of by | rity on the part of the Commons; and, like- 
the supreme judge of all in this country | wise, nobody could complain that the House 
—public opinion ; and that House of the | of Lords had not the opportunity to exer- 
two which pushes its assumed privileges | cise their judgment by accepting the whole 
to the utmost, and which shows an un- or rejecting it, and the thing could be fair- 
reasonable and unconciliatory spirit to- | ly counterpoised by the action of the House 
wards the other House, will be the one,|of Commons. But the case is totally dif- 
in the case of a great national calamity, | ferent where, by the action of the House 
such as the stopping the Supply of the | of Commons, it is proposed to take away 
means of carrying on the Government, | a permanent tax and to substitute for it a 
which will be visited by great public in-} purely temporary one. This point has 
dignation; and that is the real control and | been urged in the House of Commons by 
the real means by which the apparently |a right hon. Baronet, a Member of great 
conflicting privileges of the two Houses | weight and experience, and was referred to 
are prevented from bringing the working | by my noble Friend opposite, as having 
of the Constitution to a dead lock. That been laid down in a draft Report which was 
is the position in which we find ourselves | not accepted by the Committee, and which 
at present. There is one point more to | Report was drawn by a right hon. Friend 
which I must advert—the mode in which | for whom I have the highest esteem and 
the Commons have dealt with this ques- | regard (Mr. Walpole), but both these Gen- 
tion and with regard to “tack Bills.” In| tlemen, I think, have come to an opinion 
former times it was the habit of the Com- | on this question which is most fallacious 
mons to introduce the most conflicting and lin its origin and dangerous in its conclu- 
incompatible things into the same Bill and! sions. The argument is this—that if, after 
send it up to the House of Lords. <Ac- | the House of Commons has declared against 
cording to the interpretation of their pri-| it, you allow a large portion of the Re- 
vileges by the Commons, that Bill, if it | venue to be raised by permanent taxation 
contained some money provision, could not | that cannot be taken off without the con- 
be amended by the House of Lords, but | sent of the House of Lords—and it is ad- 
the whole measure must be swallowed by | mitted that it cannot be taken off without 
this House or rejected altogether. It is| their consent—you weaken the power of 
apparent that such a practice excludes | the House of Commons—that power, it is 
the House of Lords from the exercise of | allowed, has been weakened—and it is 
their deliberative and legislative func- | argued that it would be expedient, and 
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good policy, to recover that power even at 
the expense of the permanent revenue of 
the country. I say that this is a gross 
fallacy in argument—I say so with the 
greatest respect for the right hon. Gentle- 
man—it is a perfect fallacy in argument 
to say that dealing with a portion of the 
permanent taxation of the country can 
affect the control of the House of Commons 
over the revenue from whatever source 
derived. It might, no doubt, have been 
necessary in the early days of our history, 
at a time when the necessities of the 
Crown alone compelled it to call Parlia- 
ment together, and when measures were 
always attempted to enable the Crown to 
dispense with the Parliament and to enable 
it to carry on the Government without 
summoning Parliament at all, to take pre- 
cautions that Supplies shculd only be voted 
in such a way as not to make the Sove- 
reign independent of Parliament. But all 
apprehensions of that kind have long ago 
fallen to the ground, and ceased to have 
any practical effect. What is the control 


. } 
which the House of Commons now exer- 


cises? ‘The army, the navy, all the great 


services of the country, are voted from 
year to year; and without the sanction of 
the House of Commons to the application 
of the Ways and Means, the payment of 


these services at once falls to the ground. 
The Army Estimates, the Navy Estimates, 
the Miscellancous Estimates, are all pro- 
vided for by annual Votes; and this enor- 


mous proportion—amounting in fact to | 


almost the whole—of the Ways and Means 
of the country are entirely and absolutely 
under the direct control of the House of 
Commons. And even after these Esti- 
mates have been provided for, the House 
of Commons has complete and absolute 
control not only over the levying of the 
taxes but over their application. Nota 
single shilling of the taxes—not even of 
the permanent taxation of the country— 
ean be applied to the purposes for which 
they are required without an Appropria- 
tion Act, which, as your Lordships know, 
must originate in the House of Commons, 
while it must receive the sanction of your 
Lordships’ House. The control, therefore, 
of the House of Commons over the finances 
of the country consists, first, in the abso- 
lute control it has over the Estimates for 
the support of all the great services of the 
country; and, next, in the fact, that after 
these Estimates are voted not a step in 
regard to the payment of those services 
ean be taken without the introduction of 


The Earl of Derby 
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all the items of that expenditure into an 
Act which must originate in the House of 
Commons. Let us look, my Lords, at what 
the consequence would be of acting on the 
opposite principles. Let us suppose the 
principles that have been put forward in 
the House of Commons carried out to the 
uttermost, and that you do away with the 
whole permanent taxation of the country 
—and, observe, that if this precedent is to 
be followed up, the Supply for the year 
may be purchased by the abolition of some 
permanent duty, then permanent taxation 
will be gradually reduced to a minimum ; 
and if permanent taxation be reduced to a 
minimum—if all the great permanent ser- 
vices of the country are to be provided for 
by the annual Votes of Parliament—and, 
moreover, I say, if all the taxes that affect 
trade and commerce financially are to be 
made dependent on the annual Votes of 
Parliament; if, above all, the payments 
fur the National Debt are to be made 
wholly dependent on the annual Votes of 
Parliament—then, I say, the most serious 
and even ruinous consequences may result 
from the substitution of the system of 
{annual for the system of permanent taxa- 
tion. Therefore, while I do not say I am 
disposed to object to the present exercise 
of the discretion of the House of Com- 
mons, I do say it is a very serious ques- 
tion, not only for your Lordships’ con- 
sideration, but for those of the House of 
Commons—and they are, I believe, the 
great majority—who value the institu- 
tions of the country, to beware of the 
danger and temptation that lurk in the 
policy of substituting annual for permanent 
taxation—of the danger of unsettling the 
great institutions of the country, shake 
the stability of our engagements, render- 
ing uncertain all matters that affect the 
course of trade and commerce, and produe- 
ing in all these matters an uncertainty 
that must be most prejudicial to the high- 
est and best interests of the country. Why, 
my Lords, within my own recollection, 
there was onc great tax—that of the sugar 
duties—which was voted annually; but 
such was the paralysis caused to trade by 
the uncertainty of these duties, whether 
they might be diminished or increased 
from one year to another, that it was found 
absolutely necessary to make those duties 
permanent. It was this, I suppose, that 
the right hon. Baronet to whom I have re- 
ferred complained of as an infraction of the 
privileges of the House of Commons. But 
jit is unnecessary for me to say that on 
i 
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that occasion the House of Commons acted | I am inclined te the opinion that if the 
not in deference to the privileges of House majority of the Government thought and 
of Lords, but from regard to the necessities desired this to be regarded as a concilia- 
of the commercial interests of the country. | tory proposition, I doubt if that was the 
Therefore, I hope that this question of sub- | view of the right hon. Gentleman who 
stituting annual for permanent taxation proposed the measure. I cannot but be- 
will be deliberately and carefully weighed lieve that the right hon. Gentleman, un- 
both by this and the other House of Par- fortunately for his own reputation, has 
liament, before we proceed on it to an ex- ' allowed himself to be influenced by feel- 
tent that may be dangerous to the best ings of mortification at the rejection of 
interests of the country. From what I his measure last year by the House of 
have said your Lordships will infer that Lords, and that he has indulged in what I 
it is not my wish or intention to recom- consider the wounded spirit of mortifica- 
mend your Lordships to interfere with the tion in a manner which is not consonant 
exercise of the discretion of the House of | with the right hon. Gentleman’s high emi- 
Commons in determining to abolish the | nence or reputation. But the question is 
paper duty. I think that Resolution an | this—the louse of Commons has sent up 
imprudent and improvident one, especially | this measure, and in a form which, I must 
in the face of the future difficulties which | own, is fairly within their competence. 
menace us. But it is proposed purely as! And without placing ourselves prominently 
a financial measure; as a financial matter | in opposition to the House of Commons we 
it is within the province of the House of! have it in our power to divide the Bill 
Commons; and I should be sorry to see; which has been sent up to us by that 
your Lordships set your authority and opi- | House; and, so divided, we have it in 
nion on ordinary occasions at variance with | our power to adopt it, and to send it back 
the opinion of the House of Commons in| to the Commons for acceptance or rejec- 
a matter that is strictly within their pro-| tion. By that course we always have a 
vince. But the question remains as to the; remedy in our hands by which we can 
power of the House of Lords—not putting | vindicate our privileges when we so please ; 
itself in opposition to the vote of the, and should circumstances ever arise so 
House of Commons, but taking the step,cxtreme as to justify us in taking that 
which, in a constitutional point of view, course, I hope your Lordships would 
we have an undoubted right to take—of, not be slow to vindicate your rights. 
dividing this Bill into two and sending’ But I think it would be an act of power 
the two Bills, both of them agreed to, that would undoubtedly be extreme on 
down to the House of Commons for them; the present occasion. We should, I 
to accept or reject as they please. That is; think, only be imitating an example that 
a course which has much to recommend it | we deprecate and blame, and should take 
in point of principle. But, in point of a couree likely to excite angry feel- 
prudence, I doubt whether it would be ; ings and animosity in the House of Com- 
desirable. The noble Earl (EarlGranville)' mons. We should lay ourselves open to 
has repeated to-night, what has becn said the charge of having it said, ‘“‘ You have 
elsewhere, that in sending this Bill to' no objection to these propositions, and yet 
your Lordships’ House, the Commons in-; you send them down to the House of 
tended it as a measure of a conciliatory Commons in such a manner that it is a 
character, as one intended to remove from challenge and defiance to the House of 
the way a subject of controversy between | Commons,” and I think the merits of our 
the two Houses. It is certainly an odd | case would thus be brought forward at the 
way of conciliation for a man, when we! greatest disadvantage. Therefore, while 
have refused to accept his proposition, to | I protest against the policy of this mea- 
turn back and tell us, ‘‘ You may adopt | sure—while 1 think you are making a 
or reject it as you please; but if you don't | sacrifice of the resourees—and again I say 
accept it you will expose the country to, of the permanent resources of the country, 
the most serious inconvenience ; you may | because they are secured by permanent 
do as you please, but I take care to send) Acts of Parliament, and that at a time 
it up to you in such a form as practically ; when you require to husband all the avail- 
to prevent you from the free cxercise of | able resources of the country—at a time 
your judgment.” I repeat I cannot see! when, as my noble Friend (the Duke of 
how this proposition is to be regarded in| Rutland) has said, the state of affvirs 
a conciliatory point of view. Morcover, | abroad is too critical to allow us to tam- 


| 
! 
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per with the finances of the country, or 
to place them in such a position where 
they are not at once available, but where 
for the ordinary expenses of the country 
you must rely on extraordinary efforts— 
while I think that this policy is unwise 


and improvident, and the form of the Bill, | 


notwithstanding all the noble Earl has 
said of its conciliatory character, objec- 
tionable—still, I cannot advise your Lord- 
ships to separate the Bill, and to send it 
back in such a form as will render it ne- 
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‘¢ strangest,”’ for what were they debating 
about? Her Majesty’s Government, hay- 
ing an estimated surplus of two millions, 
propose to divide it between the reduction 
of the income tax and the removal of the 
Excise duty on paper :—and on this pro- 
posal they were met by an opposition which 
‘was most violent and almost fanatical. 
| He must admit to the noble Earl that there 
| was some show of justification last year for 
| the opposition to the proposal for the re- 
| peal of this taxation which did not now 





cessary to reintroduce the whole question, | exist; but he must say he had never heard 
to re-discuss every part of the measure, anything more erroneous than’ the obser- 
and to induce a feeling of irritation in the | vations that had failen from the noble Earl 
House of Commons which I should be the | respecting the deficit of last year. The 
last to excite, but which I would rather | noble Larl, for instance, said that the de- 
endeavour to allay. Itis very far from our | bate in that House upon the paper duty 
desire, my Lords, to curtail the privileges | took place at a time when it was quite 
of that House. While I uphold the privi- | manifest from long continuance of bad 
leges of our own House, I yield to no man | weather that we must have a bad harvest. 
in my desire to maintain those of the House | The fact was that the debate in their 
of Commons, which are as essential to the | Lordship’s House took place at the end of 
right balance of the Constitution as the | May, when there was the most magnificent 
privileges of the House of Lords. I hope, | weather that could be desired. It was not 
therefore, my noble Friend will not call | for a week or ten days afterward that the 
= — divide at a _~yag - 2 bee pod —— Then the — — 
nope that no proposition will be made at | said that the deficit was overcome by the 
a subsequent stage of the nature which I Chancellor of the Exchequer taking into 
have indicated, and which, however con- | account five quarters of a 10d. income tax 


sistent with your Lordships’ privileges, 


would place the country in difficulties and 


expose your House to merited censure. I 
concur with my noble Friend in many of 
the objections he has made; but I hope 
your Lordships will allow this Bill to pass 
as it has been introduced, and leave to 
the Government the responsibility—and I 
think it is a heavy one—of dealing in the 
manner they have done with the finances 
of the country, entailing on the country 
a great sacrifice and depriving her, for ap- 
parently the most insignificant objects, of 
resources which may be required in the 
hour—and God knows how soon that hour 
may come—when we are threatened with 
foreign dangers or internal difficulties. 
Tue Douxe or ARGYLL said, he could 
by no means agree with the noble Duke 
who moved the Amendment, that debates 
in that House were of no use unless a di- 
vision took place. He thought the feeling 
of the House must be one of gratification 
that they had now reached the close of the 
controversy upon the paper duties, and that 
in the speech of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) they had heard the last accents 
of a party contest which had been one of 
the keenest and strangest that had hap- 
pened for many years. He said the 


The Earl of Derby 


| within the year. 

Tue Eart of DERBY: I admit that 
was an error. I meant to have said that 
he imposed an income tax of 10d. and pro- 
vided that three quarters of that income 
tax should come into the service of the 
year instead of two quarters, making five 
quarters of the whole income tax, instead 
of four quarters. It is quite true that in 
the early part of the year there was a 5d. 
income tax. I never meant that he had 
taken five quarters of 10d. income tax. 

Tre Duxe or ARGYLL said, he could 
only deal with the statement as it was 
made, and it did appear that the noble 
Earl attributed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the including of five quarters of 
10d. tax within the year. The truth was 
Mr. Gladstone took credit for two quarters 
of the 5d. income tax due in arrear from the 
previous year, and he made a new arrange- 
ment for the future, whereby he collected 
three quarters in the remainder of the 
year. Another error of the noble Earl 
was one that had been repeatedly refuted 
last year—that Mr. Gladstone had esti- 
mated £500,000 as the whole cost of the 
China war. The sum really provided by 
Mr. Gladstone for the China war at the 
time of the paper duty debate was two 
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millions and a half. There were £850,000 
charged for the service of the previous 
year, a sum between £1,100,000 and 
£1,200,000 in the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates for the China war, and the half 


million which the noble Earl had assumed | 


to be the only provision that was made. 
In point of fact, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had in his Supplementary 
Estimate of July overestimated the ex- 
pense of the China war by £800,000. 
There had been a saving upon the Chi- 
nese war in reference to the Estimates, 
and this went to the reduction of the de- 
ficit. This was an accumulation of mis- 
statements which was extraordinary, even 
upon financial questions, from the noble 
Earl. Another objection which had been 
raised by the noble Earl against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s calculations was that that right 
hon. Gentleman had shifted his ground, 
and had adopted a different basis of caleu- 
lation this year to that which he took last 
year. But it was quite legititimate for 
Mr. Gladstone to take one basis one year 
and a different basis the next, provided 
that he clearly stated to the House of 
Commons in each case what basis it was 
on which his calculations were founded. 
The noble Earl himself had attempted to 
bamboozle the House as to the principle 
upon which the revenue for the year was 
calculated, and said that the difference be- 
tween the deficit predicted by one noble 
Lord and that predicted by another noble 
Lord arose from their calculating upon 
a different basis. The predicted deficit 
of this year was last year stated at 
£10,000,000 or £12,000,000, on the basis 
of not taking into account the falling 
taxes. If it had been intended to in- 
clude in this the falling taxes, then the 
deficit might just as well have been put 
down at £22,000,000. This explanation, 
therefore, must be abandoned. He thought 
it would be of advantage if noble Lords 
and hon. Members who indulged in pre- 
dictions could be compelled to come for- 
ward at the beginning of each Session and 
state how far their prophecies of the pre- 
ceding year had been verified or falsified. 
The noble Earl himself predicted last Ses- 
sion a deficit for this year of £2,800,000. 
As there was an actual estimated surplus 
of nearly two millions the noble Earl was 
in error by nearly five millions. But, de- 
ducting the taxes which were imposed in 
July to meet the cost of the China war, 
the noble Earl was in error to the extent 
of two millions, or £1,400,000 at least, a 
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sum equal to the whole amount of the 
paper duties, which was the subject of this 
long-continued controversy. The noble 
Earl had assumed that the expenditure of 
this year would be fully equal to that of 
last, and hence his error. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: What I stated 
was that if the expenditure of the next 
year was equal to that, we should have a 
deficit of £2,000,000. 

Tae Doxe or ARGYLL: But surely 
the Government had a right to calculate 
as much on the termination of the China 
war as the noble Earl had upon its con- 
tinuance. The calculation of the noble 
Earl, therefore, had proceeded upon a 
basis which might be erroneous, and 
which subsequently had proved to be er- 
roneous ;—he wished, however, to point 
out that it was in a great degree upon the 
strength of that calculation that their 
Lordships were invited last year to reject 
the Bill for the repeal of the paper duty; 
since, however, a deficiency could not be 
predicted of this year, the great objection 
to the repeal of that duty was the place 
which it occupied in the general system of 
taxation, especially as opposed to the re- 
peal of the tea duty, the repeal of which 
was now advocated as a preferable mea- 
sure. A few words might be said with 
regard to the latter duty. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated in Parlia- 
ment that if last year the House of Com- 
ons had expressed a preference by its vote 
for the reduction of the tea duty, the Go- 
vernment would have been ready to accede 
to that proposal. To that statement he 
might have added that the Government 
came to the consideration of the choice 
between the tea and paper duty with a 
perfectly impartial mind and with a sin- 
cere desire to choose that for remission 
the abolition of which would conduce 
most to the public good. There were, of 
course, circumstances affecting this deci- 
sion last year which no longer existed 
now. The existence of war with China 
last year made it more doubtful than it 
otherwise might have been, whether the 
advantage of any reduction of the tea duty 
would reach the consumer. But there 
were other considerations more powerfully 
than any other had influenced the Govern- 
ment, and which were exactly the con- 
verse of those to which their conduct had 
been attributed. It had, for instance, 
been perseveringly represented that it 
was the object of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the tendency of the po- 
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licy of the Government, to remove the | such large military establishments to pro- 
permanent sources of our indirect taxa-| vide for it was reasonable and just that 
tion, and to throw an undue burden | the whole consuming mass of the coun- 
upon the shoulders of those who bore the | try should contribute to their maintenance 
direct taxation of the country. Such was | and that the entire burden should not be 
not the case. Now, in regard to the tea | laid upon the income tax or any other di- 
duties, he would direct attention to the | rect impost. That reason prevailed at the 
scale of duties on that article for the last | present moment. The military and naval 
few years, since this bore materially on | expenditure was still six millions above 
the choice between tea and paper. The|the figure at which it stood in 1857. 
power of a nickname was always very | There was, therefore, no reason why the 
great, and he had noticed during those | Government should advance farther in a 
debates that the tea duty had been con-| reduced scale of duty which had been 
stantly referred to as a war duty. The) fixed in contemplation of a very different 
facts, however, would point to another ) condition of affairs. The noble Earl had 
conclusion. In 1852- 3, before the Rus- | several times stated that he objected to 
sian war, the tea duty stood at 2s. 23d.) the repeal of the paper duty because 
per lb.—that is in a time of profound | it involved the sacrifice of an important 
peace. In 1853 the present Chancel- | part of the permanent revenue of the 
lor of the Exchequer, who was then in | country. He listened with some surprise 
office, proposed that a descending scale /to that statement of the noble Larl. 
should be adopted, to terminate in 1860 | Surely there ought to be some relation 
by a duty of ls. perlb. The Russian | and consistency between the language of 
war then broke out, but so far from the | men when in office, and that which they 
arrangement having been stopped by that; held when out of office. True the noble 
event the two first remissions were allowed | Earl’s Government in 1858 was in circum- 
to take place; in 1853-4, the duty fell to | stances of considerable difficulty ; he was 
ls. 10d. per lb., in 1854-5 to 1s. 6d.! weak as to his Parliamentary condition, 
per lb., and it was not till 1855 that any | and it was necessary for him at times to 
addition was made. In that year Sir | act upon the principle of ‘‘ anything for a 
George Lewis, who was Chancellor of the | quiet life.” But then they must also re- 
Exchequer, raised it to 1s. 9d. But at| member that the abstract Resolution re- 
the conclusion of the war, in 1857, it was | specting the paper duty proposed by Mr. 
placed at 1s. 5d. per lb. and at that} Milner Gibson was not simply adopted as 
figure it had remained ever since. What| he proposed it, but was to a certain ex- 
he wished to point out, therefore, was| tent modified to meet the views of the 
that the figure of 1s. 5d. in the pound| Government of the noble Earl, so that 
had no reference whatever to the expendi- | with that modification, and in the terms 
ture of the Russian war or any other war. | finally adopted, the Resolution must be 
It was a duty lower by 94d. per lb. than| taken as expressing the opinion of an 
had existed in times of profound peace | unanimous House of Commons. They 
previous to the Russian war. It had re- |} were— 

ference no doubt to increased expendi-| «'That this House is of opinion that the main- 
ture, but not to increased expenditure due | tenance of the Excise on paper as a permanent 
to any particular war. When, therefore, source of revenue would be impolitic.” 

they had to consider the question of the} Now, he maintained that the noble Earl 
tea duties last year, they had to bear in| who was at the head of the Government 
mind the fact that the expenditure of the| which acceded to that Resolution was 
country for military and naval purposes, | hardly entitled to argue that the paper 
although we had had several years of| duty could be retained as a permanent 
peace, so far from being less than in 1857, | source of revenue. But supposing the 
was very considerably higher—higher, in| noble Earl had reluctantly agreed to that 
fact, by several millions. The question, | Resolution, he (the Duke of Argyll) was 
therefore, really came to this—whether| at least entitled to draw his inference 
they were under any obligation to reduce | from the language of the noble Earl’s 
the tea duties still farther at a time when | Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Dis- 
they had been obliged to augment still| racli. The words of that right hon. Gen- 
farther naval and military expenditure ? | tleman were these— 

Certainly one consideration which weighed | «The Government, on the subject of this parti- 
with the Government was this—that with | cular tax, does not wish to conceal its general 
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opinion that it is a tax that ought not to form a 
permanent source of revenue.” 

He thought that, after such an admission 
from Mr. Disraeli, together with his own 
conduct, the noble Earl was not entitled to 
assume that the paper duty could be main- 
tained as a permanent source of revenue. 
He would not go into the details of the 
paper duty, of which he believed they 
were all heartily tired ; but in determining 
between paper and tea there was another 
very important consideration, namely, that 
the paper duty had been declared by the 
practical officers of the Inland Revenue to 
have become untenable, not that it could 
not be collected; but their statement was 
that the system of partial exemption which 
had been forced upon the revenue autho- 
rities in the course of years, and which 
favoured one class of dealers while it 
pressed heavily on another, had rendered 
the impost so unjust as between the dif- 
ferent classes of traders, that the tax had 
become morally untenable. What was 
the real cause of the opposition to this 
Bill? He could not help thinking there 
were reasons for that opposition which had 
not been stated, and he drew that inference 
very much not only from the speech of 
the noble Earl that evening, but also from 
a speech of a noble Friend of his whom he 
was sorry not to see in his place, the late 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland (the Earl of 
Eglinton). In a recent speech that noble 
Earl stated that, even if it were true that 
a most flagitious bargain had been made 
in respect to the Galway contract with a 
certain party in Parliament, that would 
not have been so bad as the throwing 
away of a great source of revenue by the 
repeal of the paper duty. How was it 
possible to argue with men whose minds 
were so intensely prejudiced as that asser- 
tion indicated? Was it not true that for 
the last thirty years the repeal of the 
paper duty had been the subject of a scien- 
tific, rather than a popular, agitation? 
He believed that the opposition to the re- 
peal of that duty arose in a great mea- 
sure from a dislike on the part of the 
noble Earl and his followers to the cheap 
press. It had been said that the whole 
of the duty would go into the pockets of 
the editors and proprietors of the penny 
papers. He believed that such an opi- 
nion was directly contrary to the known 
principles of political economy, and that, 
although for a period the proprietors of 
the penny papers might reccive some be- 
nefit, the public would ultimately reap 
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the advantage, if not in a lowering of the 
price, in the superiority of the article sup- 
plied to them. They would have a better 
article and more of it for their money, and 
in one form or another would receive the 
full benefit of the repeal of the tax. He 
believed that when such taxes were re- 
pealed, although the benefit might in the 
first instance go to some particular class, 
sooncr or later the public were the gainers ; 
and both political economy and experience 
taught that their repeal gave a stimulus to 
trade and industry. With regard to the 
incidence of the paper duty upon cheap 
publications, he had recently been supplied 
with some interesting statistics by Mr. 
Robert Chambers, the head of a great pub- 
lishing establishment in Scotland, whose 
firm had done so much for the last thirty 
years for the education of the people and 
the extension of cheap literature. That 
gentleman had informed him that of the 
whole expense connected with the popular 
journals, including literary talent and 
printing, the item for paper was by far 
the largest, and that the tax upon that 
article was 25 per cent. He further in- 
formed him that his paper maker had an- 
nounced to him that in the month of Oc- 
tober next Mr. Chambers would receive 
the entire and full benefit of the remission 
of duty in the price of paper. That showed, 
he thought, that the benefit arising from 
the repeal of the tax would not be retained 
by any one class, but would be distributed 
over the community at large. With re- 
gard to the form in which the Bill had 
come up to their Lordship’s House, he did 
not know that there was any remark of 
the neble Earl which was open to very 
great exception. The form of the Bill was 
said to be unusual. So it was; but then 
the circumstances were unusual. Even 
the noble Earl himself must admit that 
the course taken by their Lordships last 
year was at least unusual, even although it 
might not be held to be unconstitutional. 
He fully admitted that the Government 
had last year considerable difficulty in 
making out a technical objection to the 
course taken by the noble Earl. Nodoubt 
many Bills of Supply had been rejected 
by the [louse of Lords. But the course 
pursued by the noble Earl and by their 
Lordships was not so much a tech- 
nical violation of the privileges of the 
House of Commons as a substantial vio- 
lation of the established usages between 
the two Houses of Parliament. The real 
objection to that course was, not that the 
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Lords had rejected a Money Bill, but that 
they had rejected a Bill for the supply of 
the year which was connected with the 
financial proposals of the Government, and 
that that rejection took place entirely in 
reference to financial grounds. He be- 
lieved that on every previous occasion 
when the House of Lords had rejected a 
Money Bill, it was in connection, not with 
questions of finance, but questions of ge- 
neral policy, which were incidental to the 
tax, and that in almost every instance it 
was distinctly stated by the Lords that 
the ground of their rejection of the Bill 
was their disapprobation of some general 
policy connected with it. He could not 
help thinking that if the offence to the 
House of Commons was what he had in- 
cated, the course pursued by the Com- 
mons, though unusual, was perfectly le- 
gitimate. He was glad that the noble 
Earl had thrown over the argument of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Rutland) that 
this Bill was in the nature of a “tack” 
—it was beyond controversy that in no 
respect whatever it was so. The whole 
propositions were strictly and purely finan- 
cial; there was no question of general policy 
not connected with finance included in the 
Bill, and the only question was whether 
the Government project, being brought in 
as a whole, might not fairly and legiti- 
mately be sent up to their Lordships in 
one Bill? With regard to the general 
question of making large sources of the 
taxation temporary instead of permanent, 
he confessed that, to a very great extent, 
he agreed with the noble Earl. He thought 
that that would be avery dangerous course; 
the interests of the country generally were 
such that, practically, a very large portion 
of the revenue must continue to be raised 
by permanent taxation. But it was quite 
possible that, in consequence of the steps 
taken by that House last year, the House 
of Commons might think it due to itself 
and to its own constitutional power over 
the finance of the country, that in future, 
as until a very few years ago, some one great 
annual source of revenue should be kept 
in their hands, so that they might be able 
to send up the financial proposal of Govern- 
ment coupled with the renewal of some 
annual tax. That was quite possible, and 
he did not see any objection to it in point 
of constitutional practice. It was a course 
which would naturally follow from the un- 
usual course taken by their Lorships, and be- 
sides being strictly Constitutional it had 
the great argument of expediency to re- 
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commend it. It would be a most dan- 
gerous practice if the Government, in mak- 
ing their financial proposals, had to risk a 
serious conflict in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. At present every Government had 
to consider the position of parties in the 
Commons when they proposed either to 
remit or to impose a tax; but surely it 
would be a serious derangement of con- 
stitutional practice, and would place the 
House of Lords for the future in a some- 
what invidious position, if the Govern- 
ment had to consider, not merely the tax 
which would pass or the remission which 
should be proposed to the Commons, but 
the taxes and remission which were most 
likely to receive the separate and indepen- 
dent sanction of a majority of the House 
of Lords. If such a precedent were esta- 
blished, it would probably tell very seri- 
ously upon the action of Government. At 
present the Government were sometimes 
compelled to propose financial measures 
which were not particularly palatable 
among the great masses of the popula- 
tion; but if the House of Lords were to 
take advantage of popular feeling, as an 
attempt had been made in this case to 
set up Tea versus Paper, the decisions of 
the Government would be very seriously 
biassed. It could scarcely be considered 
a Conservative doctrine that a Government 
must always be swayed by the feeling 
uppermost among the great masses of the 
people. In his opinion the Government 
ought to have due regard to such feeling, 
but there were times when they ought to 
take higher ground. Before sitting down 
he could not help alluding to that part of 
the speech of the noble Earl in which he 
had attributed personal motives to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in respect to 
the form which had been adopted by the 
Government in sending up this Bill to 
their Lordships’ House. Now, he could not 
help thinking that when personal motives 
were attributed to a Minister the imputa- 
tion should be made in that House where 
the Minister was present and had the 
power to reply. But was it reasonable 
for the noble Earl to attribute to personal 
motives on the part of his right hon. 
Friend a course of conduct and policy 
which had been recommended by one of 
the noble Earl’s own most distinguished 
colleagues, and which had received the 
assent of an almost unanimous House of 
Commons? He must add that if it were 
true that the just authority of the Lords 
were assailed, that House had a right to 
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expect suceour from the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons. Had 
any such succour been afforded. He 
happened personally to be present in a 
place which should be nameless, when 
a member of that Assembly—one of 
the Conservative party—proposed a Mo- 
tion which would, if adopted, have saved 
the House of Lords from the assumed 
affront. But what was the conduct of 
the Conservative party? There was such 
a rush out of the House that he be- 
lieved some of the Members were almost 
in danger of receiving personal damage. 
He believed only thirty Members of the 
Conservative party voted with the honest 
and independent Member who tried to 
save the House of Lords from the in- 
sult which was about to be offered to 
them. The inference, therefore, was that 
if the vast majority of the Conservatives 
—if that distinguished Member of the 
noble Earl’s Government (Mr. Disraeli) — 
refused to interfere to save their Lord- 
ships, it ought not to be attributed to any 
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member of the present Government that | 
he had personal motives in sending the | your Lordships upon the conclusive testi- 


Bill up in its present form. 
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they raised that enormous sum with an 
entire exemption of all the necessaries, 
and not a few of the luxuries, of life. 
That was surely a triumphant result ; and 
in spite of the solemn adjurations of the 
noble Earl, he must be allowed to tell him 
that all the ability and eloquence he had 
displayed in attacking the measures of the 
Government were only another instance of 
the eloquence and ability which could be 
displayed in attacking the most salutary 
reforms, and in defending a bad, but he 
rejoiced to think, in that case at least, a 
losing cause. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, though I can 
hardly doubt that the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Rutland) who has moved an 
Amendment to the Motion before the 
House will follow the advice so wisely 
given him by the noble Earl opposite, and 
will not put your Lordships to the trouble 
of a division, I shall take the liberty of 
making some observations upon the finan- 
cial policy of the Government as embodied 
in the Bill now under discussion. But, 
in the first place, allow me to congratulate 


He had only | mony which this Bill bears to the pro- 


one more observation to make before sit-{ priety and wisdom of the course which 


ting down. The noble Earl closed his 
speech by a few solemn words of warning 
to the Government, that they were re- 
sponsible, and not he, for the result of the 
course they were pursuing. On the part 
of the Government he was ready to accept 
that responsibility. He was happy to say 
that the financial operations of that year 
closed a very long series of operations 
which, begun in the time of Mr. Huskis- 
son, were carried on by Sir Robert Peel, 
and had now been carried to completion 
by his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Surely they had no 
reason to be ashamed of the results at 
which they had at length arrived. Last 
year they had raised, and they were to 
raise again this year, no less a sum than 
£69,000,000, and that with a facility 
greater than that with which any other 
nation in the world could raise a tenth 
part of that enormous sum. ‘That revenue 
was raised without having recourse to one 
single tax which was protective, or in 
other words, without one single tax which 
was unjust to the consumer, in order to 
serve the interest of any particular pro- 
ducer; they raised that revenue without 
one single tax which bore upon parti- 
cular trades to the injury and disadvan- 
tage of others. And last, though not least, 
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you adopted last year in the rejection of 
the Bill for the repeal of the paper duties. 
We all remember how the vote of this 
House was condemned, not only out of 
doors, but within the walls of Parliament 
itself. It was argued that for the House 
of Lords to throw out a Bill for the repeal 
of a tax which the House of Commons 
had passed was in effect to impose a tax 
upon our sole authority. It was argued 
that our passing a Bill sent up to us by 
the Commons for reducing or abolishing a 
tax was a matter of form, and that we 
were not entitled to exercise a discretion 
on the subject. So far was this carried 
out of doors that from that time to this a 
paper of considerable circulation has headed 
its daily impression with a statement of 
the proportion of taxation which is daily 
levied upon the sole authority of the House 
of Lords. The present Bill puts an end 
to that kind of argument, because the 
House of Commons have admitted that 
the paper duties are legally and properly 
enforced—nay, more, that they ought not 
to be repealed until October next. I 
think it is of great importance that this 
principle has been established; because if 
it were once admitted that our passing a 
Bill for repealing a tax was a matter of 
form, and that the House of Commons 
2B 
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was the only judge of what burdens should | Spine Fhich is the ultimate arbiter of 
be imposed upon the people, the same | all these questions between the Houses— 
doctrine must be applied not only to Bills | would not support them, we might send it 
for taking off taxes, but also to Bills for | back for reconsideration, with the perfect 
taking off permanent appropriations. Yet, | certainty that they must bow to that su- 
it has always hitherto been held to be a| preme tribunal. I even see some inci- 
doctrine of the Constitution that there are | dental advantages in this form of Bill, 
certain great expenses which ought not to| and I am quite sure that if the Govern- 
be left to the mercy or caprice of a popular | ment had brought forward the financial pro- 
assembly; that the Civil List, which pro-| posals of last year in the same shape there 
vides for the dignity of the Crown, the| never would have been any occasion for 
fund necessary for defraying the salaries |our exercising our power; because all 
of the Judges and maintaining their in-| those who remember what took place in 
dependence, and the sums required to pay | the House of Commons with respect to 
the public creditors, should be settled by | the financial arrangements for the year 
permanent appropriations; and, therefore, | will agree with me that if the whole of 
a great distinction has heretofore been | thosearrangementshad been included in one 
drawn, not only by writers on the Consti- | Bill—the addition to the income tax, the 
tution, but also by Parliament, and, in-| reduction of the duty upon foreign wines, 
deed, all parties in the country, between | and the repeal of the paper duty—the 
those permanent taxes which it requires | final majority in the Commons in favour 
the consent of the whole Legislature to | of the repeal of the paper duty, which was 
repeal and the sums which are annually | only nine, would have been converted into 
voted by the House of Commons. If the!a minority. The noble Duke who spoke 
doctrine put forward last year had been) last says the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
acquiesced in, this great principle of our| of Derby) was entirely incorrect in his 
Constitution would have been at an end; | statement as to the calculations upon which 
but, fortunately, it is no longer in danger, | your Lordships were persuaded to reject 
because it is now freely admitted that this | the Bill for the repeal of the paper duties 
House is entitled to exercise its judgment | last year, and he tells us that if it had 
upon all Bills that are brought before it, | not been for the bad harvest, which re- 


whether they refer to matters of taxation, | 
At the 


appropriation, or anything else. 
same time, I quite concur with the noble | 
Karl opposite, that the right is one which 
ought to be exercised with discretion and 


judgment. No man could be more con- 
vinced than myself that, except in ex-| 
treme cases, we ought not to interfere | 
with the financial arrangements which | 
have been made by the Commons; and, 
therefore, though I cannot say that I see | 
in the form in which the present Bill 
comes before us that desire to conciliate 
to which reference has been made, but, on 
the contrary, discover in it traces of a 
mortified feeling, a sense of being in the 
wrong, and yet of inability to get out of | 
it, a desire at all hazards to annoy the 
other party—I concur with the noble 
Duke who spoke last that the House of | 
Commons had an undoubted right to pass 


duced the revenue, the original Estimates 
of the Government would have been borne 
out by facts. Let us consider for a mo- 
ment how far that is true. I rest the 
decision of this House, in the matter of 


| the paper duties last year, upon an entire- 
| ly different ground. 


I say it was justifi- 
able quite irrespective of the harvest and 
the ultimate result tothe revenue. The in- 


| formation at that time before us clearly 


proved, upon the calculations of the Go- 


|vernment themselves, that if the paper 
| duties were repealed there would not be 
| the means of balancing the account at the 
| end of the year. 


We rejected the Bill on 
the 21st of May. Less tha. two months 
after—on the 16th of July—the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer brought a supple- 


| mental Budget before the House of Com- 


mons. In that Budget he was obliged to in- 


| form the House that he wanted £3,300,000 


the Bill in its present shape. I am not| more than was provided in the original 
sure, indeed, that in those extreme cases| Estimates. He did not say that this ne- 
in which alone our interference is de-|cessity arose from any deficiency in the 
sirable, their passing the financial arrange- | revenue; he said nothing about the har- 
ments of the year in this form would at| vest—quite the contrary ; he told the 
all interfere with the exercise of our dis-| House that up to the end of June the 
cretion; because if they proposed any ar-/ revenue was in every respect satisfactory, 
rangement so clearly wrong that public| coming up to or rather exceeding the ex- 
Larl Grey 
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pectations of the Government. The sum 
of £8,300,000 was wanted for the ex- 
penses of the China war. It is quite true, 
as the noble Duke has stated, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
some inadequate provision for the expenses 
of that war in February; but upon the 
authority of Parliamentary Returns I deny 
that he had made as large a provision as 
information in the possession of the Go- 
vernment at the time warranted. A Re- 
turn was moved for at the end of last Ses- 
sion by Sir John Pakington of the dates of 
the orders for sending out the whole force 
to China. Those orders, as far as the 
troops are concerned, range from October 
until the end of 1859; and, as far as the 
stores are concerned, they begin in Septem- 
ber and goon until March, 1860, the great 
bulk of them being dated before the close 
of 1859. Therefore, the chief expenses 
of the expedition had been at that time 
incurred. Moreover, there is a despatch 
from Lord Elgin, dated the 11th of July, 
stating that two days before the whole 
force to be employed in the war had been 
collected —I think at Shanghai—and would 
be ready for action early in the year. Your 
Lordships may remember that before we 
entered into a discussion upon the paper 
duties, I asked my noble Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Council whether the India 
troops serving in China would be allowed 
increased pay and allowances, and, if so, 
whether the Government had made any 
provision for this additional cost ? My noble 
Friend answered that those troops would be 
allowed such increased pay and allowances ; 
but that the Government had not then 
made any provision for this extra cost. In 
the month of February of last year, when 
the Budget was laid before the House of 
Commons, a sum of £500,000 was asked 
for to defray the expenses of the Chinese 
war, and Her Majesty’s Government had 
the means of knowing, if they chose to 
avail themselves of them, that that amount 
was ludicrously inadequate for the pur- 
pose which it was intended to meet. The 
point was still more clear when we came 
to discuss the question of the paper duty 
in this House, and to assent to the repeal 
of that tax under such circumstances 
would have been to deprive the country of 
a sum absolutely necessary for the ex- 
penses which we were about to incur. It 
is, however, contended—and no doubt it is 
true—that the calculations embodied in 
the Budget of last year were seriously 
affected by the badness of the harvest; 
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but it should be borne in mind that the 
prospects of that harvest were from an 
early period of the year extremely doubt- 
ful; that the sowing-time was most un- 
favourable, and that throughout the year 
the growing crops never looked well. It 
is also true that if a larger amount was 
lost to the Government owing to the state 
of the harvest, they obtained as a set-off 
£800,000 more in the shape of Customs 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
anticipated. I may add that when the 
right hon. Gentleman introduced his sup- 
plementary Budget on the 16th of July he 
not only availed himself of the entire sum 
which had been saved to him by the action 
of this House, but found himself com- 
pelled to raise by means of an increased 
duty on spirits an additional sum of 
£1,000,000 sterling. Despite, however, 
of this additional million, and the mainte- 
nance of the paper duty, the Government 
were obliged to admit a deficiency on the 
expenditure of last year of £2,500,000. 
It appears, then, that our financial situa- 
tion at the close of last year was £3,500,000 
worse than it was supposed to be at the 
beginning of the year. Now, it appears 
to me that the right and wise course, under 
these circumstances, to adopt would have 
been to take, in framing the financial 
scheme for the present year, the most 
unfavourable view of the revenue as well 
as of the expenditure, and thus to make 
sure that we should have, even in the 
worst state of things, a surplus in the 
coming year. It has hitherto been the 
wise practice of Governments and of Par- 
liament so to arrange theirfinancial schemes 
that if, owing to unfavourable circum- 
stances in one year, there should be a de- 
ficiency, there might be in a subsequent 
year a balance on the other side, so that 
in the course of a series of years the debt 
of the country might rather be decreased 
than augmented. ‘That, it appears to 
me, was the only honest course to pur- 
sue. But I would ask you whether, on 
the showing of Her Majesty’s Government 
themselves, that is the character of the 
present Budget? For my own part, I am 
of the contrary opinion. I believe it to be 
a Budget which is eminently speculative. 
If, indeed, your expenditure should happen 
to be cut down as much as you anticipate ; 
should your harvest be a good one; and 
none of those threatening circumstances 
which we now observe affect the revenue, 
then undoubtedly you may find yourselves 
in the possession of a surplus, and the cal- 
2B2 
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culations of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer prove to be correct. Reflect, how- 
ever, for a moment to the contingencies to 
which we are exposed. What is likely to 
be the result of a short supply of cotton, 
or a great augmentation in its price? If 
1 am not misinformed its price will be in- 
creased, even though the production of the | 
raw material should not be interfered with 
by that lamentable civil war, the occur- 
rence of which on the other side of the 
Atlantic we all so much deplore. I am 
told that in Liverpool the rate of freight 
of cotton has been raised from jd. to 24d. 
per lb. ; and, if there be this augmentation 
in the cost of the raw material, is it not 
certain that you will have a slack trade 
during a portion of the year, and accom- | 
panying a slack trade, as a necessary con- 

sequence, a deficient revenue? Then, as | 
to the prospects of the harvest, we know 

that the autumn was in many parts of the | 


| 


country very unfavourable to the sowing | 
of the corn crops, which are not, I am | 
afraid, very promising in many districts | 
throughout the country. These are facts, | 
my Lords, which the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer scems not to have taken into ac- 
count. We have, I think, an augmenta- 





tion already of the interest of our unfunded 
debt. We have, I am told, a very consi- | 


derable sum to pay in connection with the | 
Stade Dues. Great doubt prevails with } 
respect to the receipt of the indemnity | 
from China, on which so much stress has } 
been laid. Indeed, I am afraid that even 
if we should receive that indemnity we | 
shall find that we have not made due cal- 
culations as to the cost at which it is to be 
obtained, because we know that it is con- 
tingent on our keeping up a force at certain 
ports. Then comes a most serious ques- 
tion, with respect to which I find no 
allowance made in the estimate of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—I allude to 
the probable cost of the war which is now 
raging in New Zealand. I am afraid that 
that expenditure, like the expense of the 
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and which principles were thrown over- 
board as soon as they had served the pur- 
pose. A few years ago the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer invented, as a 
novel principle, the plan of raising money 
by Exchequer bonds, stating that they con- 
stituted no loan, but merely an advance, 
and that, the faith of Parliament being 
pledged, there was not the slightest doubt 
that at the proper time the bonds would 
be paid off. I doubted that that would be 
the case, and predicted that the bonds 
would turn out a permanent addition to 
the debt. Well, experience has proved 
that I was correct. In the last year and 
in the present year the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer turns round and says that the 
bonds could be renewed, and that there 
is not the slightest occasion to pay them off 
until convenient. Well, if that were so— 
if it was intended that these bonds should 
be renewed from time to time—why de- 
part from the old system of Exchequer 
bills? Again, a few years ago, we were 
told by the right hon. Gentleman that it 
was inexpedient that our taxation should 
rest to too great an extent on annual taxa- 
tion. That doctrine was also altogether 
thrown aside last year, before the ques- 
tion of privilege arose, and a very large 
and dangerous amount of revenue was 
made to depend on annual taxation. The 
same high authority, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, denounced the income tax in 
most unmeasured terms, declaring that it 
was a tax that ought to be reserved for 
war, and war only, and urged the claims 
of the poor for a reduction of the duties on 
tea and sugar. This want of steadiness 
and consistency in the views taken by the 
Government, and especially by a Member 
of the Government responsible for the fi- 
nances of the country, leads to very seri- 
ous evils—to a changing backwards and 
forwards of taxation which greatly adds to 
its burden. The inequality and injustice 
of the income tax are the more felt when 
the tax is imposed for short periods; but 


Chinese war, is kept studiously out of | when the income tax varies backwards and 
sight. These are considerations which, I | forwards, being now high and now low, 
confess, prevent me from placing confidence | it presses with extreme severity on certain 
in the financial policy of the Government. | classes of income. What has been the 
Looking back at it for several years, I | consequence of the want of steadiness in 
cannot help saying that it is one which | the views of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
appears to rest on no principle deliberately quer? In 1855, with his entire and cor- 
considered and steadily adhered to. Re- | dial support, the income tax was reduced 
collecting the speeches of the Chancellor | to 5d. in the pound. It has since been 
of the Exchequer for some years past, Iam | 10d., and is now to be 9d., and in one 
struck with the contradictory principles | half year it was practically 13d. in the 
they exhibit within a brief space of time;| pound. Parliament and the country have 
Earl Grey 
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a right to expect from the Government 
greater stability in the measures they sub- 
mit to Parliament, and in their policy 
with respect to the taxation of the country. 
None of your Lordships can have for- 
gotten that in the course of the year 1854, 
when the Russian war was breaking out, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made most 
eloquent speeches enforcing the duty of pro- 
viding for the expenses of that great Euro- 
pean war, not by loans, but by taxation. 
What, however, did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer do last year? The expenses of 
the comparatively small Chinese war were 
taken in great measure from the balances 
of the Exchequer and other sources, which 
proceeding was equivalent to a loan; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
submitted to Parliament a proposition for 


embarking in a great scheme of national | 
defence on borrowed money. Shakspeare | 


says that ‘borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry,” and that is true in respect to 
States as well as to private individuals; 
and it is important, when it is proposed to 
embark in a system of fortifications which 
will only lead to an absolute waste of 
enormous sums, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should call on the House of 
Commons to provide the money by taxa- 
tion, and not by borrowing. I find that 
it is the opinion of officers both of the 
army and the navy that the expenditure 
will be fruitless, that the fortifications 
when completed will be useless owing to 
the improvements in gunnery; and I be- 
lieve that this extravagance would not 
have been sanctioned by the Commons if 
they had not been enabled to shift a great 
portion of the burden from their own 
shoulders to the shoulders of those who 
are to come after them. There is an- 
other important matter, the unanimity of 
the Government. For the last two or 
three years it has been said in common 
conversation that there are portions of the 
measures proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to which certain Members of the 
Government are entirely opposed. It was 
rumoured last year that these national de- 
fences were opposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and other Members of the 
Government. On the other hand, a rumour 
was equally current that there were other 
Members of the Government who rejoiced 
exceedingly over the decision to which 
this House came last year on the paper 
duty. I have no means of knowing any 
of the secrets of the Cabinet. I hope such 
reports were not true, but they were cur- 
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rent in men’s mouths, and they dcrived 
much confirmation from the language held 
by various members of the Government. 
It is impossible not to be struck by the 
discrepancy in the tone of various Mem- 
bers of the Government, when the neces- 
sity of this expenditure is in question. It 
reminds one of a humorous passage in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of Zhe Antiquary, 
in which Sir Walter talks of the two part- 
ners of the bank. When he was in good 
circumstances the civil partner was brought 
to him, who was everything that was 
smooth, and who asked him only to say 
what he wanted and the thing should be 
done. When, on the contrary, difficulties 
accumulated, the smooth speaker retired, 
and the other partner came forward, who 
held very different language, and told him 
he should be outlawed unless he produced 
an impossible sum by a given day. The 
Government resemble, in fact, one of those 
Dutch clocks in which one figure or an- 
other comes out according to the state of 
the weather. Now, we have one Member 
of the Government coming forward to re- 
commend a reduction of taxes and dilate 
on the cnormity of the expenditure; and 
then, when it is argued that a good state 
of defence ought to be maintained, we 
have language of a totally different cha- 
racter from other Members of the Govern- 
ment. I should like to see more steadi- 
ness in the conduct of the Government, 
and less want of harmony in their mea- 
sures. I wish to see a judicious economy 
and a thrifty provision for our expendi- 
ture; but I see a reduction of taxation 
made that would only be prudent and 
justifiable in the event of a determination 
on the part of the Government to make a 
great reduction of the expenditure; while 
at the same moment they are proposing 
measures which tend to keep up this large 
expenditure. I should like to see a more 
judicious economy enforced. When I see 
what is going on abroad and the immense 
preparation that is going on in various 
ports of France, I do not think that any 
reduction can safely be made in our means 
of defence. But the Government have not 
taken a statesmanlike view in regard to 
what ought to be done. Two years the 
Speech from the Throne recommended an 
increased grant of money for the navy. 
I then observed that it was most impoli- 
tic, in the then state of naval science, to 
go on increasing the large ships of war. 
I was not listened to. ‘The present Go- 
vernment were not then in office, and they 
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are not, therefore, responsible for what 
was then done. The body really respon- 
sible is the House of Commons, which 
takes up these matters so lightly, and 
urges the Government into measures which 
have not sufficiently been considered. 
What has been the result of the expendi- 
ture of 1859? The result is that before 
these large ships are completed there is 
not an officer who does not agree that they 
have become perfectly useless for the pur- 
poses for which they were designed. The 
other day I went on board one of our 
splendid line-of-battle ships—the Duke of 
Wellington, at Portsmouth. I was told 
what an admirable ship she is; how well 
she sails and steams, and that if she had 
new engines she would be the finest ship 
of the class. But how did the officer who 
told me this conclude? He said, “It 
makes me melancholy to think that the 
day for these three-deckers is gone by.” 
What with iron-plated ships, gunboats, 
large shells, and molten iron, it is impos- 
sible to risk these huge three-deckers in 
action. I believe it is under consideration 
whether these great ships cannot be cut 
down with advantage and plated with 
iron. The Government are doing pre- 
cisely the same thing with respect to the 
fortifications that they have done with 
these ships. The whole art of gunnery 
and the science of fortification are in a 
state of revolution. They are spending 
enormous sums of money, the repayment 
of which is to be spread over thirty years, 
and, long before these fortifications are 
finished, they will be pronounced useless. 
The public have a right to complain, and 
to ask the Government on the one hand 
to keep down the expenditure as low as 
they can, and that, on the other hand, 
some settled views shall be deliberately 
adopted and steadily adhered to by which 
the expenditure thus increased shall be 
provided. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he would not | years. 
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Friend Lord Derby. The only error they 
had either of them committed was that of 
having adopted, as the basis of their reason- 
ing, the hypothesis of Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
specting the expiration of the property and 
war duties. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had admitted that there would be an 
enormous deficiency if things remained ex- 
actly as they were last year and the expi- 
ring taxes had not been renewed. This he 
called, as would be remembered, his great 
chasm. He (Lord Monteagle) had based 
his caleulations on the same ground; adopt- 
ing for the sake of argument, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statement of facts, and he had 
further assumed that good faith would be 
kept with the public, and that the income 
tax, and the tea and sugar war duties 
would be reduced. It was, of course, very 
easy to say that a calculation was erro- 
neous when the person who made it had not 
the power of giving an answer, and when 
the objector claimed and exercised a power 
of comparing two calculations made upon 
different bases, as if they rested on the 
same principles. The fact was that the 
difference between himself and the right 
hon. Gentleman arose from the difference 
of the meaning of the terms which they 
employed; the right hon, Gentleman used 
words in one sense at one time, and in a 
different sense at another, surplus, defi- 
ciency, little chasm and great chasm with 
him had their peculiar meanings; and the 
consequence was that there was confusion 
and alternate identity and difference which 
did not in reality exist. At any rate 
those who live in glass-houses should not 
throw stones; and if ever anybody did live 
in a glass-house it was the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself ; for 
seldom was there a case presenting a 
greater contrast between the predictions 
of the financier and the results of his mea- 
sures, than was to be found in relation to 
the financial propositions of the last few 
According to the Chancellor of 


long detain their Lordships, but as he was | the Exchequer’s last balance sheet on the 
responsible for the Motion made last year | 3lst of March last the expenditure was 
to resist the repeal of the paper duty, and | no less than £2,558,000 in excess of the 
as his arguments on that occasion had|income; and he should like to know by 
been impugned in the present debate, he | what ingenuity it could be shown that this 
desired to vindicate the accuracy of the} sum could be reconciled with the estimated 


calculations he had made on the probable 
amount of the deficiency which he appre- 
hended would be found to exist in the Es- 
timates for the late year. He knew that 
this calculation had been attacked “ else- 
where,” and a similar charge had been 
made, and with equal error against his noble 
Earl Grey 


surplus of £464,000 promised to Parlia- 
ment, on the 10th February, 1860, or the 
more modest admission of a deficiency of 
£1,286,000 acknowledged on the 15th 
July, 1860. Was there ever witnessed ‘‘a 
greater crash and ruin of unfulfilled pro- 
phecies ?”” How could the deficiency of 
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£2,558,000 have been provided for out of 
the small balance of £464,000 surplus that 
was calculated on for that year? But it 
was provided for in part out of very dif- 
ferent sources. Financially, the Govern- 
ment had been living by anticipating the 
Revenue. The income tax, collected in 
the ordinary manner, would have produced 
£8,900,000, but by the mode of collection 
adopted by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer it was made to produce £10,900,000; 
the malt duty, which in the ordinary 
course of receipt would have produced 
£5,700,000, actually realized £6,274,000. 
This could not be considered as a natural 
increase of revenue, it was a mere discount 
of Government bills before they were due. 
The hop duty had proved a disappoint- 
ment ; but by anticipating the two former 
duties the Chancellor of the Exehequer had 
added £3,000,000 to the receipts, though 
not to the Revenue of the year. Thus 
last year the Government were living, not 
on increased income, but by anticipated 
receipts; they were now repeating the 
same ingenious process, and on a large 
scale. But it could not be continued, and, 
unless the expenditure should be largely 
reduced, or new sources of income dis- 
covered, the deficiency must continue, or, 
perhaps, increase. He feared, therefore, 
that the financial statement of this year 
would prove fallacious like the last. This 
year, as well as the last year, there were 
financial charges kept back. Last year, 
although the Budget was not stated until 
after the Defence Commissioners had com- 
pleted and even presented their Report, 
and the Government, therefore, well knew 
the recommendations it contained, they 
carefully kept out of sight that a large 
sum of money would be required for forti- 
fications. They maintained an obstinate 
silence, refusing all information, and with- 
held a Report which, though dated 7th 
February, 1860, was not delivered to Par- 
liament till the 13th June. They then ob- 
tained a loan of £2,000,000 to be raised 
on terminable annuities for the expenditure 
of the last year. The total estimate was 
no less than £9,000,000; yet the Govern- 
ment had not informed Parliament how 
much would be required for these defences 
in the course of the present year. Nor 
had they told them how the means were 
to be provided for to defray the increas- 
ed interest on the unfunded debt. What 
would be the full and ultimate demand on 
the public purse was still left a matter of 
mystery and concealment. Nor was this 
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all; further services were now named, 
though not included in the Budget; there 
was a proposal to settle the question of 
the Stade Dues by money compensation ; 
but how much was to be paid, and when 
had not been as yet officially stated. The 
inconvenience of such a mode of dealing 
with the finances piecemeal had been 
shown last year when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was compelled to go down 
to the House and propose a supplemen- 
tary Budget. How will they reconcile this 
course with that which they now propose 
as for their new but not very constitu- 
tional decision ? The course they propose 
to adopt was not more rational than extra- 
ordinary. It was avowed that the ecombi- 
nation of all the financial proposals in one 
Bill was intended to restrain the free action 
of the House of Lords, and to this course 
as a friend to the Constitution of England 
he (Lord Monteagle) was strongly opposed. 
He did not think that House in conse- 
quence of its successful vote of the last 
Session was fairly open to the charge of 
disregarding the rights of the Commons. 
The new mode of coercion recommended 
by the Government had been censured by 
one of the most faithful friends of popular 
rights. Mr. Fox, in 1787, in allusion to a 
proceeding similar to that now proposed by 
the present Government warned the House 
of Commons against a step that he de- 
scribed as being ‘‘ Not only a bad pre- 
cedent for the Commons, but one which 
would as absolutely preclude the House 
of Lords from the rights of free debate, 
as if they followed the example of Oliver 
Cromwell and silenced that necessary 
and constitutional braneh of the Legis- 
lature.”’ [Hansard’s Parliamentary Lis- 
tory, vol. 28, p. 508.] On a subsequent 
day Mr. Fox repeated his argument point- 
ing out ‘* the difficulty in which the House 
of Lords would be placed by the blend- 
ing together of two objects in one Bill,”’ 
concluding by the advice that ‘‘ instead of 
giving the Lords reason to complain of 
the Commons for having narrowed their 
grounds both of debate and voting, they 
ought studiously to avoid giving ecausc 
for such complaint.’? [Mareh 21, 1787. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. 26, 
p- 757.] . He (Lord Monteagle) did not 
ask their Lordships to reject the Bill for 
a repeal of the paper duties now sent to 
them by the Commons a second time, but 
he called upon them to act with caution, 
lest in acquiescing in the objectionable 
union of two differing and contradictory 
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financial enactments they might be held 
to adopt a principle capable of unlimited | 
application, and practically restricting the 
rights of that House, and its legislative 
freedom of action. In the present instance 
could the House of Lords believe that the 
blending together of these two Bills was 
at all necessary to prevent any interfer- 
ence with the rights of the Commons? 
The deliberate decisions of the other House 
were always received with respect by their 
Lordships, and the decision of the Lords 
as pronounced Jast Session by a majority 
of ecighty-nine votes was no assertion of 
usurped privileges, but the exercise of an 
unquestionable right. This had now ceased 
to be a matter of controversy. Yet that 
decision had last Session led to an almost 
unexampled amount of vitupcration coming 
from certain quarters not, perhaps, wholly 
disinterested. That vituperation had been 
overeome mainly by the good sense and 
fecling of the people at large. Their 
Lordships would recollect the opening of 
an office in Parliament Street to organize 
a resistance to what was most untruly de- 
signated as the aggression of the Lords. 
It proved a miserable failure. The propo- 
sition to substitute annual for permanent 
taxation was another mode which was re- 
commended for coercing the Ilouse of 
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Lords; but he begged again to warn the 
Government of the scrious nature of the 
course they seemed but too ready to untie 


in adopting. Let them consider the con- 
sequences that would flow from converting 
our permanent taxation into taxes annually 
voted, This would be fatal to Mr. Pitt’s 
greatest measurc—the cstablishment of the 
Consolidated Fund—and would disturb the 
seeurity of all charges placed upon that 
fund from the Civil List of the Sovereign to 
the deposit of the peasant in savings banks. 
To deprive the fundholders of the security 
they at present possessed was a procecd- 
ing of too much danger to be compen- 
sated even by the magnificent idea counte- 
nanced by high authoritics of coercing the 
House of Lords. Ile feared that the aban- 
donment of the paper duty had been re- 
solved on, not for any public purpose but 
to afford some consolation to certain par- 
ties for the cheek they had reccived last 
year from the wise and he would add the 
popular proceeding of that House in the 
last Session. Another important question 
deserved a more serious consideration. A 
contingency which now seemed imminent, 
had in 1842 been foreseen and announced 
by the sagacity of Sir Robert Peel. It} 
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seemed to be approaching rapidly. In 
considering the financial state of England 
you are told by official authority that you 
are bound to take into account the finan- 
cial position of India. Mr. Laing, the 
financial representative of the Government 
of India, had recently included in his Bud- 
get an announcement of incalculable im- 
portance. His words were as follows :— 


**T have only allowed for a small decrease in 
the Home Charges proportionate to what we know 
of the actual numbers in Report—namely, from 
£2,772,610 in 1860-1, to £2,500,000 in 1861-2 ; 
but I hope and believe the reduction will be 
much larger. It is perfectly manifest that the 
officers and men belonging to Indian regiments in 
depot are as much a reserve for England as for 
India. In case of any sudden and serious danger 
threatening England there is no doubt that these 
troops would be available there, and it is not fair 
that India should pay the full cost of the reserve 
establishments in India under such circumstances. 
The day is past when England can consider India 
as a sort of milch-cow on which to draw for a 
little here and a little there in order to ease an 
English Estimate or resuscitate an English Bud- 
get. Strict and impartial justice must be the rule 
in all money matters between England and India 
if England wishes to get a return for her capital, 
which will soon amount to £100,000,000 invested 
in Indian securities and railways, and wishes to 
sce India the best source of supply for her raw 
material and the best market in the world for her 
staple manufactures. I know that arrangements 
are pending at home by which we hope to com- 
mute all charges for depdt or, otherwise, for a 
fixed sum for every soldier in India.”—Bombay 
Times, May 11. 


This is frank, and these statements held 
out very clearly a prospect that at least 
some portion of the military expenditure 
in India must hereafter be provided for in 
the English Estimates. From the obser- 
vations he had already felt it his duty to 
make he (Lord Monteagle) believed that 
there would be a difficulty in meeting ex- 
penditure so inercased, and in such case 
next year we might be driven to impose 
new taxes. We shall then regret the 
unwise step we take in repealing the 
paper dutics. They were now about to 
repeal an indirect tax on paper, and to 
diminish a direct tax—the penny in the 
pound imposed on property. But this ap- 
parent equality in the apportionment of 
relief was but delusive, the country must 
remember that the penny of the income 
tax might, and probably would, be reim- 
posed hereafter to meet any deficiency ; 
while, if they now gave up the paper du- 
ties, it was perfectly impossible ever to 
revive them. He must not, however, be 
misunderstood, He was no admirer of 
the paper duties, or indeed of any other 
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tax. All taxes were necessary evils. He 
would be glad to repeal a tax if it could 
be done without risk; but it behoved Par- 
liament to select well the taxes chosen for 
repeal, and above all things to be cau- 
tious in dealing with a source of revenue 
which, onee given up, could never be re- 
stored. The taxes which had the first 
claim to be remitted or repealed were, 
in his judgment, those imposed to provide 
for the exigencies of war. Introduced to 
meet the pressure of an emergency, Par- 
liament was logically and even morally 
bound to reduce or abolish them after 
that emergency had ceased. To this the 
faith of Parliament was pledged. He was 
surprised to hear it asserted that the in- 
creased tea and sugar dutics were not to 
be considered as war taxes. Why, that 
was the very appellation which had been 
applied to those taxes by the Ministers 
themselves. The noble Lord concluded 
by disclaiming any asperity of feeling to- 


wards the Government in the remarks ; 


which he had made. Tle had risen before 
the noble Lord to his left (the Lord Pre- 
sident) to give him the advantage of a re- 
ply, and he did not apprehend in his case, 
as unfortunately had been shown in the ease 
of his colleague the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll) who had preceded him, that 
Doris amara suam intermisceat undam. 

Tne Duke or RUTLAND said, that 
as he had gained his object by eliciting 
an expression of the opinion of the [ouse, 
he would accede to the suggestion of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) and 
would not press his Amendment. 

Fart GRANVILLE said, that since the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Rutland) had 
acceded to the appeal made from both 
sides of the House and had withdrawn his 
Amendment, he would not trespass on 
their Lordships’ time by offering any 
lengthened reply to the observations made 
in the course of the debate. His embar- 
rassment in rising to address their Lord- 
ships on a question of such vast impor- 
tance was increased by finding himself so 
liable to offend the critical ears of his noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby). His 


noble Friend had objected to his peculiar | 


phraseology in pronouncing the word 
“‘wropped,” which he presumed the noble 
Earl pronounced ‘‘ wrapped.” This, how- 
ever, was a question of personal pronuncia- 
tion, and he must assert the right of every 
Englishman to pronounce certain words in 
the way which pleased him best; and be- 
fore he could bow to the noble Earl’s cor- 
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rection he must know whether it was 
wrong to pronounce the name of the capi- 
tal of the central county in England 
“‘Derby” instead of ‘ Darby.”” He must 
say he felt much gratified with the course 
the debate had taken. It was most satis- 
factory to him to know that, after that 
very short discussion, the Bill would re- 
ceive the assent of their Lordships’ House 
without further opposition. They had 
now heard all that could be said against 
the present Budget. [‘‘No!’] He had 
a great opinion of the mercy of the noble 
Lords who had spoken against the mea- 
sure, but he must presume that they 
had urged all the objections which they 
could find against it. The points upon 
which the noble Duke chiefly relied in op- 


| posing the proposals of the Government 


were the absence of any surplus, the 
superior claims of the tea and sugar 
duties over the paper duties for repeal, 
and the mode in which the Bill had been 
introduced into their Lordships’ House. 
He had already stated the reason why 
the Government were entitled to assume 
that their estimated surplus was cor- 
rect. The noble Earl had laid down a 
rule with which he could not agree. It 
was incumbent on the Chancellor of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give a 
straightforward account of his anticipation 
as to the revenue, founded on the calcula- 
tions laid before him by the different De- 
partments. The noble Earl said it was 
his duty to place his estimate of the ex- 
penditure at the highest possible point, and 
to place the income at the lowest amount 
which he expected to receive. The noble 
Earl employed the word “honest” repeated- 
ly in his speech; yet the course he suggest- 
ed would not be, he would not say honest, 
but either expedient or wise. The Minis- 
ter was bound to explain distinctly to Par- 
liament the exact financial position of the 
country, and if he anticipated a large sur- 
plus it was not competent for him, espe- 
cially in times when Governments were 
not omnipotent, to represent that surplus 
at a fancifully reduced amount, instead of 
proposing to apply it to the remission of 
taxes which, in his deliberate judgment, 
ought to be, and safely could be, remitted. 
By following the noble Earl’s recommen- 
dation he might gain his object the first 
year; but, when the House of Commons 
and the country came to know that the 
Minister was in the habit of extracting 
from the pockets of the people more tax- 
ation than was required to defray the pub- 
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lic expenditure, there would be an imme- 
diate reaction, and the proceeding would 
be defeated. He would not enlarge on the 
inconsistency of denying the surplus and 
yet advocating a reduction of the tea duty, 
involving a greater sacrifice of revenue 
than that proposed by the Government. 
As to the tea duty being a war tax, its 
present rate was imposed after the war 
had been entirely closed. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer strongly ob- 
jected to that measure at the time, and in 
a manner, as he thought, more violent 
than the occasion required, even if he had 
been right in his opinion. But only three 


months afterwards, when the expenditure | 


—although at a period of peace—came to 
bear more of the character of a war ex- 


{LORDS} 








penditure, his right hon. Friend came for- | 


ward and cordially approved the course | 


taken by the then Chancelior of the Ex- 
chequer. With respect to the form in 
which the present Bill was introduced, he 
owned that the debate entirely satisfied 
him. The noble Duke opposite (the Duke 
of Rutland) was the only person who 
thought the measure offensive to their 
Lordships and unconstitutional. Most of 
the other speakers had admitted that it 
was quite constitutional, and perfectly 
within the powers of the other House. 
A noble Earl near him (Earl Grey) had 
gone even further, for he said the House of 
Commons were justified in the course they 
had taken. The noble Lord the Comptroller 
of the Exchequer (Lord Monteagle) had 
said that to frame the Bill in its present 
shape was wholly unnecessary. It was all 
very well to state that, but, if last year, 
before the rejection of the repeal of the 
paper duty, he had suggested in the Cabi- 
net that the second reading of the Bill 
would be thrown out by their Lordships, 
the idea would have been treated as in- 
‘eredible. The noble Baron had directed 
his remarks principally against the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman was not there to answer 
them, he thought it would have been 
better and more dignified if some of those 
remarks had been avoided. A great part 
of the noble Baron’s argument was level- 
led, not against that Bill, but against the 
proceedings of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer last year, and even against the 


propositions of the present Chancellor of 

the Exchequer when he was previously 

in office. Noble Lords opposite seemed 

exceedingly anxious to defend themselves. 

The noble Baron said they discussed the 
Earl Granville 
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repeal of the paper duty in August last 
with the knowledge of a bad harvest. A 
simple reference to Hansard would show 
that it was in May that they debated and 
rejected it. Another noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) said they had a knowledge of the 
bad harvest in May. 

Fart GREY explained that he had said 
there was then a suspicion as to the har- 
vest, but that the rejection of the Bill was 
not justified on that ground, but on the 
fact that in a subsequent statement the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said thero 
was a necessity for additional taxation. 

Eart GRANVILLE: It was certainly 
stated that there was a great deal of doubt 
as to the harvest. The noble Earl went 
further; he said that in July the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not admit that 
the chances of the harvest were bad, but 
that up to that moment the revenue was 
very good. The noble Earl complained 
that troops and stores were ordered out to 
China in the autumn. That was perfectly 
true, and it was for the purpose of sending 
them that increased Estimates were taken, 
an additional sum of £500,000 being asked 
for in the military and naval departments. 
The whole depended on when that war 
broke out and how long it lasted. ‘The 
noble Baron, who was formerly Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Lord Monteagle), 
laughed at the idea of the weather being 
regarded as an element in the deficiency. 
He must say he was not a little sur- 
prised at this. That very autumn on malt 
and hops alone there was a deficiency of 
£1,000,000, attributable, of course, to 
the weather; and something like another 
£900,000 on spirits, from the state of 
the barley crop. A good deal of irre- 
levant matter had been introduced into 
the debate to which he would not refer. 
He should not enter into the financial 
statement of Mr. Gladstone, and it would 
be even more out of place to go into the 
question mooted by the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) with regard to the Government 
having borrowed money last year for for- 
tifications. Again, with regard to the 
construction of a certain class of ships 
now building, to which the noble Earl 
had objected, he thought that a very fair 
subject for debate, but certainly not upon 
the present occasion. He did not think it 
necessary to go into the financial statement 
of Mr. Laing, an extract from which had 
been read by the noble Baron, whether 
directly bearing on this country or on 
India; but this he might say, that the in- 
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ference which the noble Baron drew from 
it was altogether unfounded. The noble 
(Earl Grey) had spoken of rumours of dis- 
union in the Cabinet. Considering the 
noble Earl’s connections and intimate rela- 
tions with them all, he could not help 
observing that if such a thing as dis- 
union existed and was known to thé noble 
Earl, it could have become known to him 
only by the confidence of private com- 
munication, and then his high sense of 
honour would have made it impossible for 
him to introduce the matter as an element 
of discussion; but if it was unknown to 
him, and he had based his observations 
merely from flying rumours, there was 
no justification for the noble Earl having 
made it an argument in debate. But he 
did not think that his noble Friend was 
quite the person to talk about disunion in 
Cabinets. With regard to what took place 
in Lord John Russell’s Cabinet, his (Earl 
Granville’s) lips were of course sealed; 
but, earlier than that, when he was very 
young in political life, he remembered hear- 
ing a story which was current at the clubs 
at the time of Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment. His noble Friend the noble Earl ob- 
jected to all the measures of his colleagues ; 
at length Lord Melbourne requested him to 
sit down and write his objections. Rumour 
said that the noble Earl declined to do so; 
whereon Lord Melbourne, rubbing his 
hands, said, ‘‘ When you have no one to 
object to but yourself you cannot get on.” 
He congratulated their Lordships on the 
general tone of the debate, and still more 
on the practical termination of it. Pro- 
phecies were not safe things to indulge in; 
but this measure had been well consi- 
dered. It was right in principle, and likely 
to lead to the same happy results that all 
similar measures for the removal of re- 
strictions on commerce had succeeded in 
accomplishing. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; and Committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at Ten o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 7, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Birus.—1°e Parochial and 
Burgh Schools (Scotland) (No. 2); Leases, &c. 
by Incumbents Restriction ; Voters (Ireland) 
(No. 2); Durham University, 
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2° Lace Factories ; Naval Medical Supplemental 
Fund Society ; Transfer of Stocks and An- 
nuities: 

3° Volunteers, Tolls Exemption (No, 2). 


INDIAN COMMISSIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Major GAVIN said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
first Commissions in the Regiments trans- 
ferred from the Local Army in India to 
the Crown are obtainable with or without 
purchase, or by competitive examination ? 

Si CHARLES WOOD said, that 
the first commissions would be available 
in the first instance for providing for the 
demands of the sons of officers in the 
Indian Service, to whom the privileges 
they had formerly enjoyed were to be con- 
tinued. The general question of entering 
the Queen’s Army was a different matter, 
on which he was not now prepared to give 
an opinion. 


SOVEREIGNS OF THE SYDNEY MINT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpeERMAN SALOMONS said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If Her Majesty’s Government 
have any Reports from the Master of the 
Mint, or other official persons, on the sub- 
ject of making the Sovereign coined at the 
Branch Mint at Sydney a legal tender 
throughout Her Majesty’s Dominions ; and, 
if so, whether there is any objection to 
produce such Reports for the information 
of the House? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER, said, there was a correspondence 
now in progress upon this difficult and at 
the same time interesting question, whether 
the Australian sovereign should be allowed 
to circulate throughout Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, or at least through the United 
Kingdom, That correspondence, of neces- 
sity, proceeded but slowly, as there were 
several parties to it—the Colony on the 
one hand, and on the other, in this coun- 
try, the Treasury, the Bank of England, 
and the Colonial Office in particular. He 
should be glad, however, if it were desired, 
to produce the correspondence as far as it 
had gone, for it was very desirable that 
public attention should be called to the 
subject, as it might assist the Government 
in the consideration of the subject—and 
much consideration would be necessary be- 
fore a safe conclusion could be arrived at. 
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759 Protestant Worship 
DNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR— 
PRIVATEERING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he would beg to 
ask the Sceretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the proposal made by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the United 
States, and the so-styled Confederate 
States of America, to interdict the armed 
ships and also the privateers of both par- 
ties from carrying prizes made by them 
into the ports of the United Kingdom, or 
of any of Her Majesty’s Colonies or pos- 
sessions abroad; is or is not at variance 
with former practice ; and also whether it 
is true that the Government of the United 
States have agreed to act towards thie 
ships of this country on the principles laid 
down in the declaration of Paris ? 

Lorp JOIIN RUSSELL: With re- 
gard, Sir, to the last question of the hon. 
Gentleman, that forms a part of the sub- 
ject which the hon. Member for Galway 
county (Mr. Gregory) has intimated his 
intention of bringing forward to-night, and 
it is, therefore, better that I should defer 
any remarks upon it. 
proposal to the Government of the United 
States or to the Confederated States with 
regard to bringing in prizes to any of Ler 
Majesty’s ports ; what we have done is to 
give orders to the authorities in the ports 
of the United Kingdom and to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Governors in the Colonies to inter- 
dict the entrance of ships of war or pri- 
vateers with prizes into any of our ports, 
With regard to the usage it is difficult to 
say what the usage has been, because 
there is hardly any instance of a consider- 
able maritime war, being carried ov in 
which many prizes were made where this 
country has heen neutral. There is no 
doubt, according to the opinion of the 
Queen’s Advocate, supported by the autho- 
rities on the Law of Nations, that every 
Power has a right to interdict the en- 
trance of prizes into their ports, Mr. 
Wheaten in his well known treatise lays it 
down that it is entirely within the discre- 
tion of any Power so to interdict the en- 
trance of ships of war or privateers with 
prizes. 


THE ENGLISH AGENT AT PESTH. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it be the case that the Austrian 
Government has demanded the withdrawal 
of Mr. Graham Dunlop from Pesth, and 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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We have made no | 
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whether he has been, in consequence, re- 
called to Vienna; also, whether his con- 
duct while at Pesth has given occasion of 
dissatisfaction to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or any just cause of complaint to 
that of Austria ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the posi- 
tion of Mr. Dunlop was that of an Attaché 
to our Embassy at Vienna, and he was 
sent to Pesth by his (Lord John Russell’s) 
desire, and according to the wishes of our 
Ambassador at Vienna; but it was re- 
marked soon afterwards by the Austrian 
Government that his presence there might 
seem to give some countenance to the dis- 
affected party in Ilungary. His answer 
to that was that if at any time the Aus- 
trian Government should wish him to leave, 
as we had no right to keep an Attaché 
there, he should be withdrawn immediately. 
The Austrian Government did express their 
desire that he should leave, but it was not 
founded on any part of the conduct of Mr. 
Dunlop. On the contrary, the Austrian 
Government had no fault to find with him; 
and Her Majesty’s Government had every 
reason to be satisfied with the faithful and 
impartial reports which he had sent home. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to know whether there is any objection to 
produce Count Rechberg’s Despateh re- 
quiring Mr. Dunlop’s withdrawal ? 

Lorp JOIIN RUSSELL said, there 
were no despatches from Count Rechberg 
on the subject. Ile had stated some time 
ago in conversation, that if Mr. Dunlop 
was to remain at Pesth other agents from 
other countries would be sent there, and 
it would be inconvenicnt to the Austrian 
Government. Count Rechberg never made 
a formal demand that Mr. Dunlop should 
be withdrawn. 


in Spain —Zxplanation. 


THE VOLUNTEER VOTE.—QUESTION, 
In answer to Sir James Ferevusson, 
Lorpv ELCHO said, his wish was to 

bring on the Motion of which he had 
given notice with regard to the Volunteer 
Vote as soon as possible. He was in- 
formed by the Under Secretary for War 
that it was his intention to bring on the 
Volunteer Vote the first in Committee of 
Supply on the Army Estimates to-night, 
and if so, he (Lord Elcho) should bring 
his Motion on then. 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN SPAIN. 
EXPLANATION. 
Lory JOHN RUSSELL: Perhaps the 
House will allow me to make a statement 
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which affeets myself personally. I wish 
to explain what has been my conduct with 
regard to a debate which took place in this 
House, and at the same time to answer 


certain charges made against me. It ap- | 
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| UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR, 


OBSERVATIONS.—MOTION POSTPONED. 


Cotones WILSON PATTEN said, that, 
before the Order of the Day for going into 


pears that on the 18th of May a question | Committee of Supply was read, he wished 


was put in this House to my noble Friend | 
| for Galway (Mr. Gregory), and to ask him 


(Viscount Palmerston) with respect to Mr. 
Brackenbury and the Vice Consul at Xerez. 
After that debate my noble Friend called 
my attention to the subject, and I imme- 
diately sent for the papers and examined 
them carefully. Some days were neces- 
sarily employed in framing a draught de- 
spatch on the subject; but on the 28th 
of May I wrote this draught to Consul 
Brackenbury — 


** Foreign Office, May 28. 

“ Sir, —With reference to your correspondence 
with Sir Andrew Buchanan respecting Protestant 
worship at Xerez, I have to state to you that the 
refusal of Mr. Gordon to allow Protestant service 
to be performed in his house, on the ground that 
he could not, as a Roman Catholic, conscien- 
tiously do so, makes it desirable that his office as 
British Vice-Consul should be transterred to some 
other person. Her Majesty’s Government are 
perfectly aware that, as Mr. Gordon points out 
in his letter to Mr. Methuen, there is no Act of 
Parliament under which British subjects have a 
right to claim the use of a Consul's house for the 
performance of Divine worship ; but it is obvious 
that in Spain, where the laws are such that British 
subjects are unable to obtain permission to wor- 
ship according to the tenets of the vast majority 
of Englishmen, in any other place than the Con- 
sular residence, Her Majesty’s Government are 
bound to favour the appointment to Consular 
offices of persons who are not impelled by con- 
scientious scruples to refuse to their countrymen 
facilities for Protestant worship in their Consular 
residences. I have, therefore, to instruct you 
to r l, asa yr to Mr. Gordon, 
some other British resident at Xerez, who would 
not object to the performance of Protestant ser- 
vice in his house.” 





The House will now be able to judge whe- 
ther I am in fault or not. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I wish to say 
one word in explanation. The date of the 
despatch is the 28th of May. The dis- 
cussion took place in this House on the 
18th of May. I said last night that I 
had read a letter dated the 27th of May, 
and up to that period Consul Bracken- 
bury had received no orders from Her 
Majesty’s Government or the British Mi- 
nister at Madrid. As I know that the 
mail only takes five days from Cadiz to 
London, I ask the House whether or not 
the noble Lord, with due submission to 
his important duties, might not have 
aa the communication at an earlier pe- 
ri ‘ 





to make an appeal to the hon. Member 


whether it was absolutely necessary that 
le should proceed with the Motion of which 
he had given notice :~-‘* To call the atten- 
tion of the House to the expediency of the 
prompt recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy of America’? He believed he 
was speaking the opinion of a great num- 
ber of persons who were well acquainted 
with everything which related to the United 
States of America, and who were deeply 
interested in our maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with those States, when he said that 
it would be very inexpedient at the present 
moment to enter upon such a discussion. 
Mr. GREGORY said, in answer to the 
question of the hon. Member, he could as- 
sure the House that he was the last man 
who would willingly involve the country in 


|any embarrassment, or take any course 


which would in any degree be prejudicial 
to the maintenance of friendly feelings with 
America. He had proposed to bring for- 
ward this Motion because he thought it 
only fair that one section of the States 
should have an opportunity of justifying 
the course which they had taken, and the 
only object which he had in view in bring- 
ing forward the subject was that he might 
endeavour, if possible, to give a perfectly 
impartial statement of the differences which 
exist between the two sections of that coun- 
try. He must say that he felt himself 
almost pledged to do so, in consequence 
of the letters that have been published in 
the papers, and the speeches that have 
been made by American Plenipotentiaries; 
but, although they had heard only one 
portion of the question, although the in- 
formation which had been published came 
almost exclusively from Northern sources, 
and although he was almost pledged to 
persevere in his Motion, yet seeing that 
there was such a strong feeling in the 
House on the subject, he was unwilling to 
do anything which could in the slightest 
degree oggravate or embitter the dispute. 
He would not put himself in opposition to 
the wishes of the House, so generally ex- 
pressed, and, therefore, he would postpone 
the Motion to some future opportunity. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
ham said, ‘ Withdraw it.” He would 
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postpone it sine die, with the hope that he 
should have some opportunity before the 
close of the Session of bringing forward 
the subject ; because he must say that it was 
most unfair and most unjust that publica- 
tions should be circulated throughout Eng- 
Jand in which the Southern Confederacy 
were accused of unwarrantable secession, 
and its members were called traitors and 
perjurers ; and that he should have no op- 
portunity whatever of putting forward their 
case in @ manner in which it could be dis- 
passionately considered. 

Mr W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to know whether the hon. Gentleman meant 
to bring the subject forward on another 
occasion or to postpone it altogether ? 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he hoped 
it would be understood on behalf of those 
who did not take the same view as the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken— 
[‘* Order.’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
noble Lord that there is no Question before 
the House. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES wished to 
ask the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
Forster) whether it was his intention to pro- 
ceed with his Motion; which, he appre- 
hended it was perfectly competent for him 
to do, notwithstanding the withdrawal of 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Galway? 
—‘* To call the attention of the House to 
the inexpediency of interfering in behalf 
of those Citizens of the United States who 
are now in insurrection against their Go- 
vernment, by a recognition of the Confede- 
racy which they have formed.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER entirely agreed 
in the feeling of the House that it was 
most undesirable there should be a discus- 
sion on the merits of the quarrel between 
the States of America. He should never 
have thought of putting his notice on the 
paper had it not been for the notice of the 
hon. Member for Galway. If it were only 
the intention of the hon. Member to post- 
pone his Motion for a short period he be- 
lieved it would conduce to a better under- 
standing of the relations with America and 
to preventing misconception were he to 
bring forward his Motion to-night. [Cries 
of ‘**No!” and ‘ Agreed.”] With the 
understanding that the Motion of the hon. 
Member was postponed indefinitely, he 
would withdraw his Motion altogether. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway, whether his notice would 
remain on the paper? [‘*No—he said 
sine die.’’| 
Mr, Gregory 
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On Motion for the House to go into 
Committee of Supply, 





APPOINTMENT OF MAJOR GENERAL 
EDEN &c.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CONINGHAM rose to eall the at- 
tention of the House to the appointment of 
Major General Eden to the coloneley of the 
50th Regiment. He said that in bringing 
forward this subject he desired to disclaim 
all personal motives ; he desired to ascer- 
tain on what principle these important 
offices, giving considerable emoluments, 
were conferred. He understood that the 
principle on which the appointments in the 
Army and Navy were made was the prin- 
ciple of solution by merit. If they were 
made on that ground, he did not know how 
it was applied to the case of Major General 
Eden; and if they were made on the 
ground of seniority certainly this appoint- 
ment of General Eden could not be justi- 
fied. It was clear that Major General 
Eden had not received his appointment 
on the ground of seniority, for there were 
many officers who stood before him in the 
Army List, and whose names had been 
honoured by distinguished services. There 
was, for example, General Nicoll, a full 


| General, who entered the service in 1803, 


and was severely wounded in his 107th 
action. In the list of major generals he 
found the name of Major General Cole, 
who had entered the service seventeen 
years before Major General Eden, who 
stood fifth on the list of major generals, 
and to whose name many distinguished 
services were attached; while General 
Eden stood twenty-fifth on the list. Then, 
if the principle of seniority was abandoned 
and if the principle to be adopted was that 
of meritorious services, he might say that 
Major General Eden’s name did not appear 
on the list of good service pensions. There 
were a number of other officers whose ser- 
vices were almost fabulous, and, therefore, 
if those appointments were to be made on 
the ground of merit, nothing could be more 
unfair than the choice of Major General 
Eden. If the selection were owing to the 
circumstance of his being a Guardsman it 
was equally unfair, as there were distin- 
guished names before his on the list of 
Guardsmen. Among the General Officers 
who were not colonels of regiments he 
might mention the following : — Major 
General Porter, who entered the service in 





i810, and who went through six campaigns 
jin the Peninsula, Major General Elliott, 
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who also entered the service in 1810, and|he in no way disputed the right of the 
had the war medal with five clasps ; Major | House of Commons to call in question any- 
General Pringle Taylor, also an officer | thing connected with the administration pf 
of distinguished service; Major General|the army. With regard to the observa- 
Sir Robert Garratt, who entered the ser- | tions the hon. Gentleman had made, he did 
vice in 1811, and served till 1854-5 ;/ not collect from them that he had raised 
Major General T, Williams, Major General | any fresh point from those which had been 
Napper Jackson, Major General M‘Pher-| raised in the previous discussion, He 
son, Major General Bell, who had obtained | had certainly mentioned the names of two 
a medal of three clasps; Major General | or three officers who he considered should 
Sir Robert Law, who wore a medal with | have been preferred to Major General Eden 
six clasps. In fact, it was only necessary | for this appointment. But before doing so 
to turn to the Army List in order to see! he hoped the hon. Gentleman would per- 
with how much unfairness this lucrative | mit him to say that he wished he had eon, 
sinecure had been conferred. He had rea- | sulted those who were acquainted with the 
son to know that that appointment had { position of officers in the Army List ; be- 
created great dissatisfaction throughout the | cause he had mentioned the names of se- 
service. He had received a letter from an | veral officers who were not on the estab- 
old officer at Liverpool who stated that | lished list, but who had retired in one 
Major General Eden had no services to| way or other, and who had not even the 
point to, and neither a medal nor a bit of | right to be considered. That disposed of 
riband to display, and that the appoint-|his statement about General Cole and 
ment was regarded by all veterans as a/others. [Mr.Consnauam: What others ?] 
most atrocious Horse Guards’ job. He did|He believed that Major-General Piper 
not suppose that it was Major General | also was not on the established list. He 
Eden’s fault that he had not had an oppor-| thought it unnecessary to discuss the 
tunity of rendering distinguished services | names of those officers who had been men- 
to his country, or that, if he had had such | tioned by the hon. Member, with this ex- 
an opportunity, he would not have taken | ception, that in mentioning the name of 
full advantage of it; but he held that im- Major General Bell, whose name had been 
portant emoluments such as those of a! before mentioned in the House and in the 
coloneley should be bestowed, not merely | public prints, as an officer who had a first 
on a good man, but on the best man that! claim to such an appointment, he thought 
could be selected. There was a similar | he might be allowed to say that Major Ge- 
appointment last year, which excited not a/neral Beli stood forty or fifty lewer down 
little dissatisfaction, and the Horse Guards | in the list than Major General Eden ; and 
could not be allowed to continue to dispense | there were many other officers not men- 
patronage in the same fashion. He wished | tioned by the hon. Gentleman who could 
to ask the Under Secretary for War on; not have been passed over in favour of 
what principle the appointment was made, | Major General Bell. Now the principle on 
and whether the same principle was to be | which these appointments were recom- 
applied for the future? He felt that no, mended by the Commander-in-Chief to the 


apology was required for bringing the sub- Secretary for War was this—the fixed list 


ject before the House. It was not a matter | of General officers was taken as they came 
of prerogative, with which the House had in seniority, with this exception, that offi- 
nothing to do, but one which it was not | cers who had rendered distinguished ser- 
only their right but their duty to consider. | vices in the field—and by distinguished 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he thought! services he meant officers who had dis- 
if the hon. Gentleman had taken back his | tinguished themselves by command in the 
recollection to 2 conversation that took | field, not officers who had by the accident 
place in this House last year, he would not | of the service been engaged in the field 
have supposed that there was any doubt | —should be considered before those who 
as to the responsibility that attached to the | had not been fortunate enough to have 
appointment to the coloneley of regiments. | been so engaged. Now, let them see 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State for | how this principle had been carried out in 
War, in his evidence before the Committee | the case of General Eden. No less than 
on Military Organization, distinctly stated | twelve officers junior to Major General 
that the responsibility of these appoint-| Eden had been appointed to regiments pre- 
ments rested on him ; and in a discussion | vious to his appointment. He would not 


that subsequently tuk place in this House] trouble the House with mentioning the 
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names of those officers, because he thought 
it better to avoid, as far as possible, dis- 
cussion on the comparative merits of offi- | 
cers. But with regard to the services of 

Major General Eden, he begged to repeat 

what he said on a former occasion. It had 

been stated elsewhere that Major Gencral | 
Eden was a Guardsman. Te (Mr. Baring) | 
stated the other in this House that Major 
General Eden was not a Guardsman. Of 
course, he conceived that any Gentleman 
who paid attention to these subjects would 
have understood that he meant that Gene- 
ral Eden did not rise to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel by service in the Guards, 
which was the advantage which officers of 
the Guards had in respect to their promo- 
tion to the rank of Major General over the 
Line. General Eden served tothe rank of 
lieutenant colonel in a regiment of the Line, 
taking his share of service like any other 
officer attached to Line regiments. It had | 
been stated that Major General Eden had 
not served in the Colonies; but the fact 
was that he had served in the West Indies 
twice. The first time he served with his 
regiment as major for a year, and the se- 
cond time as lieutenant colonel of his regi- 
ment for the same period, and the reason 
he did not stay longer was, that his health 
suffered so much that he was obliged to 
return home. Was it a reason that he 
should be deprived of his chance of these 
appointments, that he had not been able 
from the disposition of the regiment he 
commanded, to render service in the field ? 
General Eden served uninterruptedly for 
thirty-seven years on full pay. After his pro- 
motion to the rank of Major General he had 
the command of the Western District for 
four years. That was not a lucrative com- 
mand—on the contrary, the officers who 
had those commands were in all probability 
put to considerable expense ; therefore, so 
far from that being an objection to the ap- 
pointment of General Eden to the com- 
mand of a regiment, it might be said on 
the contrary that it gave him an increased 
claim. He, therefore, thought the principle 
of selection, as he had stated it, had been 
fairly carried out in this case, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Secretary for War 
were fully justified in giving Major General 
Eden a regiment, and no such words as 
** Horse Guards’ job,’’ and so on, ought to 
be applied to this appointment. If the ex- 
pression used by the anonymous corres- 
pondent of the hon. Gentleman were to be 
considered for a moment by those who had 
the management of the affairs of the army, 
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and if the officers who had not been to the 
seat of war were to be debarred from con- 
sideration in appointments of this kind, the 
greatest dissatisfaction would be created, 
and great injury done to the service. 
CotoneL NORTH did not withdraw a 
word which he had said the other evening 
upon this subject. The post of honour for 
an officer was that to which he was ordered 
by his Sovereign, and nothing could be 
more fatal to the Army than only to reward 
service in the field. And what was service 
in the field? If an officer sat upon his 
horse at the head of his regiment or his 
brigade, exposed only to the same fire to 
which every drummer boy in the regiment 
was exposed, that was not distinguished 
service, and did not merit peculiar reward; 
but, on the other hand, if he had perform- 
ed services such as those of General Sir 
Hope Grant, who had recently concluded 
the war in China, no one would grudge 
him any honour or reward which might be 
conferred upon him. General Eden had 
had on all oceasions fulfilled his duties as 
an officer. He never refused to go to the 
colonies. On the contrary, he was two 
years there with his regiment as major 
and lieutenant-colonel, and returned home, 
not of his own choice, but to the command 
of the depot. Three years afterwards he 
received the command of his regiment, and 
immediately joined it ; but his health was 
so seriously injured that he was obliged to 
return home two years afterwards, and was 
then told by his medical advisers that if he 
was again exposed to a tropical climate 
his life would be in considerable danger. 
That surely was a service which did not 
disentitle him to the rewards of his profes- 
sion. He did not think that he should 
ever have a better opportunity than this of 
asking the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Coningham) to explain why he and his 
Friends availed themselves of every oppor- 
tunity like this to make attacks upon the 
Guards—as gallant and distinguished a 
body of men as ever served in any army in 
the world ? Had the hon. Gentleman any- 
thing to say against the conduct of the 
officers of the Guards? Had they not 
always performed their duty in the most 
honourable and distinguished manner ? 
Had the hon. Gentleman anything to say 
against the non-commissioned officers of 
the Guards? They were as fine a body 
of men and as good soldiers as any in the 
world. If he had nothing to say against 
them he had better spare his remarks, 
which old soldiers must feel to be ex- 
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tremely disagreeable and insulting. One 
of the complaints most frequently urged 
against the Guards was that they did not 
sorve in India or the Colonies; but the 
hon. Gentleman himself once belonged to 
a heavy dragoon regiment, and it was only 
very zecently that the heavy dragoons be- 
gan to take Indian or colonial service. If 
the hon. Gentleman thought that he could 
excite a feeling of hostility or jealousy be- 
tween the Guards and the Line, he should 
recommend him to employ his time in some 
more profitable manner, because that was 
an undertaking in which he would never 
succeed. 

SmJOHN TRELAWNY thought that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
had been rather hardly used by the gallant 
Officer. His hon. Friend did not say a 
word against the non-commissioned officers 
of the Guards, because it was known that 
in those regiments all the work was done 
by the non-commissioned officers, He was 
rather surprised that hon, and gallant Offi- 
cers should be so anxious to come forward 
and defend the acts of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Secretary for War. It was 
much the same as if all the lawyers in the 
House were to rise to defend the Lord 
Chancellor, or a number of clergymen the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He wondered 
that the hon. and gallant Gentlemen had 
not better taste, and did not see that the 
public might be led to imagine that they 
took this course in the hope that they 
themselves might get a turn some day—an 
imputation under which he was sure that 
the hon. and gallant Officer who had just 
spoken would be most unwilling to suffer. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
he was not backward in giving the name 
of “job ’’ to any act either of the Horse 
Guards or of the Admiralty which he 
thought deserved that title; but in this 
instance he thought that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton (Mr. Coningham) 
had been misinformed, and had not suffi- 
ciently acquainted himself with the cir- 
cumstances. General Eden had much 
cause to complain of the conduct of the 
hon. Gentleman towards him. He had 
not the honour of knowing General Eden, 
but he had taken the trouble to acquaint 
himself with the facts of the case. That 
gallant officer came under the second cate- 
gory laid down by the Under Secretary of 
War—namely, officers who had not had 
the good fortune to be distinguished in 
battle, but who had served their country 
long and faithfully in whatever part of the 
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world they were called on to do so. The 
hon. Member for Brighton had endea- 
voured to prejudice his case by saying 
that, as a Guardsman, he had received 
extra pay. [Mr. Coxineam was under- 
stoud to express dissent.| Yes, a par- 
ticular stress had been laid on extra pay. 
Now, what were the facts? General Eden 
on joining the service entered the 84th 
Regiment, and having served in it for some 
time he went into the 52nd, and did duty 
wherever he was ordered. Finally, he 
went to Jamaica with the 56th Regiment, 
which was so wasted with illness that a 
number of men, greater than that which 
originally left home, was buried while the 
regiment remained there under the com- 
mand of Genera! Eden. That he called 
much harder and perhaps as meritorious 
service as if he had been called to meet 
death on the stern field of battle. A Medi- 
cal Board sat upon him, and he was ordered 
to come home; he went out again in nine 
months, and, being once more attacked 
with yellow fever, another medical board 
sat upon him, and declared that unless he 
went home at once his life would not be 
worth a month’s purchase. He wished to 
return to Jamaica, but his medical advisers 
would not allow him to do so. And now 
came the question of extra pay. He laid 
out £3,000 on exchanging from lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Line to be captain and 
lieutenant colonel in the Guards; and 
everybody knew what loss of rank was in- 
volved in giving up the command of a re- 
giment to do captain’s duty at St. James’s. 
The hon. Member ought to have informed 
the House that of the long list of officers 
which he had mentioned all, with one ex- 
ception, had long retired from active ser- 
vice, and were what was called vulgarly 
in the navy ‘* Yellow Admirals.’’ A very 
great injustice had been done in this dis- 
cussion not only to General Eden, but to 
the Horse Guards, Let the hon. Member 
put his finger on a job and support the 
statements with good arguments and sound 
information, and he would support him ; 
but it was prejudicing the cause of reform 
both in that House and in the public mind 
to bring forward a case such as that of 
General Eden proved to be upon investi- 
gation. 

GuneraL LINDSAY was exceedingly 
sorry that this, to some extent, should have 
been made a Guards’ question, It had 
been said that it was the non-commissioned 
officers who made the privates, but from 
something like thirty years’ experience in 
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the Guards, he knew that it was the officers 
who made the non-commmissioned officers, 
and they in turn helped to keep up the dis- 
cipline of the battalion. He supposed that 
when the hon. Member for Brighton alluded 
to the increase of pay, he was not so much 
speaking of the increase of pay as a Guards- 
man, but as a General Officer removed from 
the Guards. He would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that that increase of pay en- 
tirely ceased when the officer became a 
colonel of a regiment, and was absorbed 
in the general pay. The hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that the whole subject of 
military appointments had been explained 
before two Parliamentary Committees—one 
in 1833, and another which sat last year— 
he meant the Committee on Military Or- 
ganization. The rule laid down in appoint- 
ments was that those officers were first 
preferred who had performed distinguish- 
ed military service, and then colonial ser- 
vice. He would remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that Major General Eden had been 
under this principle passed over by a num- 
ber of officers junior to him on account of 
meritorious war services. Two of these 
had served in the Peninsula, one in India, 
one with distinction in the Crimea, one in 
the Crimea and at the Cape, one in the 
Mabhratta war, and one had served in India 
and also distinguished himself at Lucknow. 
Remembering that with the exception of 
the Crimean war there had been no great 
European conflict since the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, it was only natural that the great 
majority of officers in the rank of generals 
should have seen little service in the field, 
though they had commanded regiments 
with distinction in every part of the world. 
Whose fault was it that they had not been 
engaged on war service? One of the most 
painful feelings to which an officer could be 
subjected was when war was going on to be 
excluded from his share of the glory and 
advantages. Would it not, then, be addi- 
tionally unjust to lay it down as a rule that 
any man who had not seen actual war 
should be debarred from becoming colonel 
of a regiment? He thought it would be 
most injurious to the service if the claims 
of those who had been debarred the oppor- 
tunity of war service, because their regi- 
ments were employed in other or colonial 
service, were neglected. The Duke of 
Wellington, while always taking care to 
reward distinguished merit in the field, had 
always laid it down as a principle that offi- 
cers unable to be with the army in a cam- 
paign, but who were serving their country 
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in other parts, should not be passed over, 
He could corroborate the statement made 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard, and he 
might add that General Eden, as it hap- 
pened, did not exchange from the 56th 
Regiment into the Guards till the former 
had been ordered from Jamaica to Canada. 

Mr. WHITE said, if hon. Gentleman 
entertained a low estimate of the impar- 
tiality of the Horse Guards the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard himself was responsible for 
that impression, having while in office, or 
shortly after his retirement, stated that the 
best thing which could happen at the Horse 
Guards would be for the Serpentine to be 
turned through it, as that would be the 
only effectual method of getting rid of all 
the jobbery and corruption which prevailed 
there. General Eden ought to be grateful 
to his gallant collesgue the Member for 
Brighton, as his Motion had been instru- 
mental in eliciting all the testimony which 
had been given to his good services and 
admirable conduct. He only regretted the 
gallant Member for Oxford should have felt 
it necessary to import the Guards’ element 
into the discussion. [Colonel Norta: Why 
do not you leave the Guards alone?] He 
hoped they would not be left alone, but 
that on all occasions testimony would be 
borne in that House to the gallantry and 
good service of the household troops. But 
he thought they showed an excessive sen- 
sitiveness on all occasions. 


Count Cavour. 


DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR., 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Sim ROBERT PEEL: Sir, may I be 
permitted to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment and the House thus early to 4 
subject which has been alluded to in the 
other House of Parliament, and which, I 
am quite sure, without any reference to 
party-feeling or prejudice, might now elicit 
an expression of feeling in this House—I 
refer to the death of Count Cavour? It 
does appear to me that this is a fitting oc- 
easion when the House of Commons might 
take an opportunity of expressing its deep 
feeling of regret and sympathy fort the loss 
which Italy has just sustained in the pre- 
mature death of that statesman—a mati 
who was certainly the most conspicuous 
statesman that ever directed thé destitiies 
of any nation on the Continent in the patli 
of constitutional liberty. I believe it would 
be well that some slight allusion should be 
made to this subject. It is not for ué to 
scrutinize the decrees, of Providence in the 
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dispensation of human affairs, but I do 
think that the calamity which has fallen 
on Italy, and which has darkened the pro- 
spects and the peace of Europe at this 
moment, is a subject that ought to en- 
gage the attention of this House, and 
that, irrespectively of that tribute which 
the public opinion of this country will pay 
to the memory of Count Cavour, it be- 
comes us to give an official expression to 
our own feelings of regret for the loss of 
the man, and of condolence with that nation 
on whom this loss must most heavily fall. 
I may remind the House of that which is, 
perhaps not, within its knowledge—that 
in 1850 the French National Assembly 
entered in the procés verbal of the 5th of 
July a record of its regret at the loss which 
at that moment this country was sustain- 
ing. I think that, without doing anything 
derogatory to this Assembly, we might 
take some such course now. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government might 
suggest some mode by which we could 
enter on the records of this House an ex- 
pression of our sense of the loss which 
Italy and Europe generally have sustained 
in the death of Count Cavour. Many hon. 
Gentleman in the House disapproved the 
policy of Count Cavour. Many of us— 
perhaps from not knowing the difficulties 
and dangers which encircled his course— 
questioned his policy and criticised his con- 
duct. But he is gone; he lies wrapped 
in the sleep of death, and I believe it is 
befitting us, when we now see the merits 
of his character rising so conspicuously to 
our view, to give some expression to our 
sympathy and regret. I am sure I not 
only give utterance to the opinions of 
many in this House, but also of very many 
in this country, when I tender to the me- 
mory of that man my tribute of respect 
and regret as a simple Member of Parlia- 
ment, 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, having 
been engaged in diplomatic transactions 
with Count Cavour, and the hon. Baronet 
having thought proper to mention the sub- 
ject on this occasion, I cannot but feel it 
due td the memory of him who is gone to 
say that I believe there never was a man 
who devoted himself, heart, and mind, and 
soul, more entirely to his country than 
the late Count Cavour. Undoubtedly he 
had great ability; he had capacity for great 
labour, and that ability and that labour 
were devoted, from the earliest time at 
which he was capable of giving an opinion, 
to achieve the independence of the people 
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of Italy. There is no one who looks baek 
to the time when he commenced that en- 
terprise but must see that it was a task 
attended with the greatest difficulty. The 
manner in which he began to interest the 
Powers of Europe, by proposing to act in 
concert with England and France in the 
Crimean war, and afterwards at the Con- 
gress of Paris, by stating, in the face of 
European statesmen, what he considered 
to be the grievances and wrongs of Italy, 
while it showed how deeply he felt those 
grievances and wrongs, showed also that 
he had an intuition as to the means by 
which alone the independence of Italy, 
now happily achieved, could be accom- 
plished. This is not the time to speak of 
the various transactions in which he has 
been engaged. I had the good fortune 
both diplomatically to treat with him and 
to be personally and privately acquainted 
with him, and I cannot forbear offering 
this tribute to the memory of a man des- 
tined to stand conspicuous in history. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: Sir, I rise for 
the purpose of expressing my entire dis- 
sent from the proposal of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, and from the 
praises lavished on the late Count Cavour 
by the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary. 
One of the principal features of Count 
Cavour’s policy was hostility to the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. And, Sir, the 
character of that policy was a persistent 
and systematic misrepresentation of the 
state of things in the States of the Church, 
in order to screen and favour the aggran- 
disement of Sardinia. Sir, this poliey— 
such a policy—may, I have no doubt, har- 
monize with the prejudices of many hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of this’ House, 
who are ready to believe every story about 
Papal misgovernment with that stupid 
bigotry of many of the people of this coun- 
try, who are equally ready to believe it ; 
but I have no doubt that it is a policy 
which is a gross outrage on the feelings of 
the great majority of Christians throughout 
the world. I say that I yield to no man 
—either to the hon. Baronet or the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary—in my desire 
to see the Italian people free. I say 
that I yield to no man in my desire that 
Italy should be entirely free of Austrian 
domination; but I refuse to accept the 
armed supremacy of Sardinia over the 
heretofore free peoples of Italy asa true 
definition of Italian liberty. Sir, 1 am not 
afraid, even in this House of Commons, 


to say that I think I see the finger of 
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God's justice in the death of Count 
Cavour. [Loud cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh,” and 
interruptions.] Sir, do not let the House 
misunderstand me. [‘ Oh, oh!’ and re- 
newed interruptions.} Iam far from ex- 
ulting [‘* Oh, oh!’’] at the termination of 
his career. [‘*Oh, oh !’’] On the con- 
trary, I regret it. I regret the death of 
Count Cavour [‘* Oh, oh !” and continued 
interruptions], though, no doubt, I regret 
it for reasons very different from those of 
many other hon. Gentlemen. [ lenewed 
cries of ** Oh, oh!’’] 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES: Sir, I 
think that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(the O’Donoghue) entirely misapprelhended 
the intention of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth. It was not his inten- 
tion that the House of Commons should 
dispute over the dead body of a great man. 
He desired, and I believe most Members 
of this Ilouse desired, without reference 
to any particular form of opinion, to pay 
the homage of constitutional opinion in 
this country to a statesman who founded 
constitutional institutions in his own, and 
who, in addition to that glorious achieve- 
ment, has doubtless brought about a great 
national unity—bhas realized and made a 
fact what for so many years has been the 
dream of the best men in Europe. We 


fecl here—I know that I feel—so deeply 
the disappearance of this foremost man in | 
Europe from this earthly scene that I am 
conscious that words are utterly inade- 
quate to express the solemnity of the oc- 


casion. We are not called on to discuss 
the character of an individual, but to ex- 
press as solemnly and as simply as we can 
our sense of the mighty loss which Europe 
has sustained in the removal of a great 
guiding mind—a mind which had the 
power not only to grasp the destinics of 
Italy, but in a great degree to contribute 
to the peace of tlie world by the combi- 
nation of a determination, a moral courage, 
and an intellectual vigour which I believe 
exist in no one other statesman of Europe. 
My hon. Friend has alluded, with a mo- 
desty which becomes the son of so great a 
man, to the fact that the National Assem.- 
bly of France entered upon its formal 
records the sympathy of France and Eu- 
rope for the death of Sir Robert Peel. 
Perhaps it is not so much in accordance 
with our usages — separated as we are 
from the immediate action of continental 
struggles—to adopt such a formal pro- 
ceeding ; but, as in the other Ilouse of 
Parliament, so in this, I belicve it would 
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be well that both sides should give expres- 
sion to their sympathy and regret, all the 
better, perhaps, for being the less mixed 
up with political feelings and political 
opinions. And, Sir, on that matter I 
should not have said a word had it not 
been that the hon. Gentleman opposite has 
taken upon himself the function of inter- 
preting the ways of Providence in a man- 
ner which I am sure he himself, in his 
better moments, will not approve. Even 
though led away by religious enthusiasm — 
[The O’Donocuue: No!]—it is hardly 
for him or for me, or for any mortal man, 
in the exercise of his miserable, feeble 
judgment, to say whether the disappear- 
ance of Count Cavour from this world 
will tend to that object which the hon. 
Gentleman himself wishes to promote— 
whether the confusion and difficulties which 
the Catholic Church has sustained in later 
times may not be rendered more distant, 
and those difficulties may not be increased 
—wilrether that humiliation, which I never 
wished to see, may not be effected in the 
absence of that great man, who, I believe, 
never let out of his mind the important 
fact of the constitution of the Catholic 
Church, and who, having lived and died a 
sincere member of that Church, did no- 
thing more against it than he believed to 
be consistent with his character as a states- 
man, and necessary for the prosperity of 
his country. It would ill become me to 
pronounce a panegyric on his name, for 
the best panegyric is to be found in the 
sympathy of the whole civilized world. 
The feelings we entertain are not merely 
to be attributed to a sense of the loss we 
have sustained, but to the fear which, I 
believe, will agitate the mind of every far- 
seeing statesman who looks to the diffi- 
culties that may arise on the great ques- 
tions which are now to be discussed, and 
which will be discussed without the aid of 
that great and powerful spirit whose wisdom 
and patriotism have so often directed such 
discussions to success. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can- 
not refrain from adding a few words to 
what has been said by those who have 
preceded me. I must own that there can 
be no person more fitted to introduce this 
subject to the consideration of the House 
than the son of that eminent statesman 
whose memory was made the subject of 
a formal tribute of admiration by the Le- 
gislature of the neighbouring country of 
France. Sir, my hon. Friend has sug- 
gested that somé proceeding of the same 
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sort might be adopted on the present oe- 
casion. But, with all submission, I would 
say that every country is guided by its 
own habits in such cases, and that that 
which may be congenial to the customs of 
countries on the Continent may not be in 
accordance with our own. I believe there 
is no instance on record of any proceed- 
ing such as my hon. Friend would suggest 
even in the case of the most distinguished 
statesmen of our own land whose departure 
from among their contemporaries may have 
been the subject of regret. Therefore, I 
think the House will content itself with 
an expression of sympathy with what has 
fallen from my hon. Friend the Member 
for Tamworth, and from other Gentlemen 
who have taken part in this diseussion. I 
am not going to follow the hon. Member 
who has spoken on the other side of the 
TIouse (the O'Donoghue), who has intro- 
duced matter which | think had better been 
omitted. But | feel that I should be want- 
ing to my own sentiments if I refrained 
from concurring with those who have ex- 
pressed the deep regret which is felt for 
the loss of this distinguished man—a loss 
not only to his own country, which will 
deeply deplore him, but to the whole of 
Europe, and whose memory will live em- 
balmed in the grateful recollection of his 
countrymen and in the admiration of man- 
kind so long as history records his deeds. 
When I speak of what Count Cavour has 
done it ought to be borne in mind that the 
most brilliant acts of his Administration, 
and those which have most attracted the 
notice of the world—namely, the political 
extension of unity throughout Italy—are, 
perhaps, not those for which his country- 
men will most revere his memory. It 
should be remembered that he laid the 
foundation of improvements in the consti- 
tutional, legal, social, and, indeed, in all 
the internal affairs of Italy, which will 
long survive him, and confer inestimable 
benefits on those who live and on those 
who are to come hereafter. It may be 
truly said of Count Cavour that he has 
left a name ‘to point a moral and adorn 
a tale.’”” The moral which is to be drawn 
from the life of Count Cavour is this— 
that a man of transcendant talents, of in- 
domitable energy, and of inextinguishable 
patriotism, may, by the impulses which his 
own single mind may give to his country- 
men, aiding a righteous cause—for I shall 
so call it, in spite of what may be said to 
the contrary—and, scizing favourable op- 
portunities, notwithstanding difficulties that 
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appear at first sight insurmountable, confer 
on his country the greatest and most ines- 
timable benefits. That is the moral to be 
drawn from the history of Count Cavour. 
The tale with which his memory will be 
associated is one of the most extraordinary 
—I may say the most romantic—recorded 
in tho annals of the world. We have seen 
under his influence and guidance a people 
who were supposed to have become torpid 
in the enjoyment of luxury, to have been 
enervated by the pursuits of pleasures and 
to have had no knowledge or feeling on po- 
lities, except what may have been derived 
from the traditions of their history and the 
jealousies of rival States—we have seen 
that people, under his guidance and at his 
call, rising from the slumber of ages with 
the power of ‘‘a giant refreshed,” break- 
ing that spell by which they had so long 
been bound, and displaying on great ocea- 
sions the courage of heroes, the sagacity 
of statesmen, the wisdom of philosophers, 
and obtaining for themselves that unity of 
political existence which for centuries had 
been denied them. Sir, I say these are 
great events in history, and that the man 
whose name will go down to posterity con- 
nected with such a series of events, what- 
ever may have been the period of his death, 
however premature it may have been for 
the hopes of his countrymen, cannot be 
said to have died too soon for his glory 
and his fame. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
VOLUNTEER CORPS, 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £133,276, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Volunteer Corps in Great Britain, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1862, inclusive.” 

Lorp ELCHO said, a notice had been 
on the paper in his name for a long time, 
having reference to this Vote, with a view 
to his calling the attention of the House 
to the wants of the Voluntcer Corps. He 
regretted that he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the subject 
sooner, as much misunderstanding had 
prevailed as to the views of those who 
wished it to be discussed in the House, 
If he had introduced this question at the 
first formation of the Volunteer corps, the 
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main want to which he would have had to 
call the attention of the Committee, he 
would have been to the want of popu- 
larity experienced by the Volunteers — 
for there was no denying the fact that 
when the Volunteer movement first began 
it met with little sympathy from the public 
and little encouragement from official men. 
He recollected the Prime Minister talking, 
in bis jocular way, about ‘‘ the Rifle fever; ”’ 
but a great change had come over the pub- 
lie mind, To be popular a man must now 
be a Volunteer; the Volunteer service was 
now always associated at public dinners 
with the toast of the Army and Navy, and he 
hoped the Volunteers would prove them- 
selves worthy of the honour; and as for 
his noble Friend the Prime Minister he was 
himself 1 member of a Rifle corps, and 
they all knew that he could not go through 
the forms of an election without being at- 
tended by a Volunteer guard. It was not, 
therefore, to any want of popularity on the 
part of the Volunteers that he had to call 
the attention of the House, but to more 
material wants which, if not attended to, 
would lead to a diminution of the number 
of the force. He had endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the numbers of the Volunteer force, and 
he was able, on the authority of Inspector 
General McMurdo, to state the numbers with 
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near accuracy. There were, of Cavalry and 
Mounted Rifles, 562; Artillery, 20,360 ; 
Engineers, 1,482; and Riflemen, 125,551; 


making a total of 147,955. That state- 
ment was made up from returns which had 
been in the office for two months previous, 
and since then the numbers had increased 
by about 2,000, so that altogether the 
force might be taken as numbering 150,000 
men. That was a large force to have been 
raised by voluntary enlistment. But the 
Committee would readily see that some- 
thing more than public spirit and patriot- 
ism were necessary to call into existence a 
force of this description. Such a force had 
not been raised without a very considerable 
outlay incurred by those who had either 
served in or assisted it. The expenses of 
a Volunteer corps were not confined to the 
mere uniform, accoutrements, and drill- 
sergeants. They had to provide them- 
selves with drill and musketry instruction, 
drill-grounds, ranges, targets, armouries, 
armourers, head-quarters, and then came 
advertising, printing, postage, stationery, 
travelling expenses, and bands. The Com- 
mittee might smile at this last item, but 
it was very dull work, and the men could 
with difficulty be got together, without 
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bands, and although he admitted that they 
led to a considerable expenditure, bands 
were really a sine qud non. Prizes and 
incidental expenses must also be taken 
into account; and he did not think he 
should exaggerate when he stated his eon- 
viction that these 150,000 men had spent, 
or had cost those who supported the move- 
ment, the sum of £10 per man—so that 
about £1,500,000 had been raised by 
voluntary taxation for the establishment 
of this foree. A conviction existed on the 
part of those who bad the means of form- 
ing a judgment, that unless some further 
assistance was given in addition to that 
which they now received from Govern- 
ment, a very large proportion of the force 
would gradually fall away ; and he should 
endeavour to show that Government could 
give further assistance without in any way 
interfering with the Volunteer character of 
the force; at all events, without inter-. 
fering more than at present. It was said 
out of doors that if the Government gave 
any further assistance they would destroy 
the independence of the force, and alter 
its Volunteer character. Now he, as a 
Volunteer, must express his utter inability 
to understand the meaning of the word 
‘* independence ”’ as applied to a military 
force. If the independence of the Volun- 
teers meant that this foree of 150,000 men 
was not to be under proper control and 
authority—if it meant that any Volunteer 
officer, on his own responsibility, and with- 
out the consent of the authorities, might 
at any time collect together 10,000 or 
20,000 men in any part of the country, of 
whom he was to be the self-appointed com- 
mander—the sooner such a force was done 
away with the better; because the day 
might come when such a force might be 
a source of danger instead of safety to the 
State. He was confident, however, that 
he expressed the opinion of nine-tenths of 
the Volunteers when he said that, while 
they wished to retain such an amount of 
indpendezice as was their due, being Volun- 
teers, and as was consistent with the War- 
Office Memorandum of June last, they felt 
also that the force ought to be under legi- 
timate control and authority; they felt that 
they were constitutionally under the War 
Office, and under the War Office they 
wished to remain. A great deai had been 
said about the Horse Guards. The Horse 
Guards was a bugbear which frightened a 
great many people, but he did not believe 
it frightened the Volunteers. As to the 
illustrious Duke now at the head of this 
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Department, he, from the commencement 
of the Volunteer movement, had done all 
in his power to foster it. He was colonel 
of a Volunteer Rifle regiment; he was pre- 
sident of the National Rifle Association; 
on all occasions he had given them good 
advice; and, moreover, he had done signal 
service to the Volunteers and to this coun- 
try by setting the example of binding to- 
gether in a sort of brotherhood of arms 
the Regulars and the Volunteers. He 
(Lord Elcho) hoped, therefore, they would 
hear no more of attempts on the part of 
the Horse Guards to interfere with the in- 
dependence of the Volunteer force. It was 
observable that those who decried further 
Government assistance, and who declar- 
ed that it would alter the character of the 
foree, were generally persons who made 
eloquent speeches in favour of the Volun- 
teers, but who did not further assist the 
movement either in purse or in person. If 
the Volunteer character of the force was de- 
stroyed by Government assistance that cha- 
racter was gone already. When about two 
years ago the Secretary of State for War 
brought into operation the old Act of Geo. 
III., under which the Volunteer force was 
constituted, the only inducement he held out 
was that if the Volunteers lost an arm or a 


leg, Chelsea Hospital was open to them, and 
that, if killed, their widows would receive a 


pension. On the other hand, they were 
to clothe, accoutre, arm themselves, and 
bear all expenses. It was soon found out, 
however, that Volunteers did not come 
forward so freely as was hoped for, and 
the pure Volunteer principle was, there- 
fore, broken in upon. The Government 
first armed the Volunteers; and then, with 
a view to teach them the use of their arms, 
adjutants were provided, with inspectors 
and a staff, and the Government also pro- 
vided ammunition. Though, however, there 
was here a departure from the pure Volun- 
teer principle upon which the foree was 
originally constituted, still assistance was 
given according to a strict principle, which 
was that Government gave such assistance 
as was necessary to secure the efficiency 
of the men. All they now asked for was 
that this principle should be extended, and 
that the Government should give only the 
further assistanee which was necessary to 
their efficiency. The conviction that some- 
thing more was necessary in order to main- 
tain this force led to a meeting of com- 
manding officers of the metropolitan corps, 
and the resolutions passed at that meeting 
embodied the views both of those were 
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present and of those who did not attend, 
the latter having subsequently given their 
assent to them. These resolutions amount- 
ed to this:—That the Government, who 
now gave the Volunteers aid in the shape 
of adjutants, arms, inspectors, and am- 
rounition, should extend the assistance to 
drill sergeants, practice ranges, and some 
allowance for enabling them to take proper 
care of their arms. For his own part, he 
confessed that he could see no difference 
in principle between giving an adjutant 
and giving a drill sergeant. Drill ser- 
geants were difficult to obtain, each eost 
£40 or £50 a year, and in the country a 
company of fifty or sixty men could not 
incur the expense of providing themselves 
with drill sergeants. Then, subscriptions 
from honorary members could not be per- 
manently relied on; they formed a most 
uncertain source of income; and, what was 
worse, the Volunteers were put to shifts 
to obtain money by means of bazaars and 
balls, to which, though such devices migit 
not be disereditable, the House of Com- 
mons ought to save them the necessity of 
resorting. He had received a letter from 
Sir Arthur Elton, the late Member for 
Bath, in which the same views were set 
forth, and the writer expressed his opinion 
that the Volunteers ought not to be left 
to raise the wind in any such way. Tho 
assistance asked for being strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principle on which Go- 
vernment aid had been hitherto given, it 
was only right and fair that the Government 
should render such further aid. The re- 
solutions which he had referred to were, 
as he had said, adopted by the officers of 
metropolitan corps; but in order to ascer- 
tain the views of the officers in the coun- 
try he, having been chairman of the meet- 
ing, took the liberty of circulating these 
resolutions throughout the country. To 
his letter there had been between 100 and 
200 replies, and, with one exception, all 
were favourable to the proposals contained 
in the resolutions, the writers declaring 
almost invariably that without some as- 
sistance of this kind tlie Volunteer force 
could not be expected to continue at any- 
thing like its present number. The fol- 
lowing were found to be the expenses of 
varions corps taken indiscriminately: —The 
Brecknock Rifles of 347 men expended on 
drill, maintenance of rifle range, and simi- 
lar expense, exclusive of orderly room and 
so forth, £244; the 15th Suffolk, an ad- 
ministrative battalion, 569 men, £516; 
the 2nd Essex, with 700 men, £830; the 
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15th Cumberland, with 900 nien, £850 ; 
4th Gloucester, 800 men, £389; 1st North- 
amptonshire, 345 men, £415. His own 
corps, which mustered about 670 men, 
spent £350. The Inus of Court Corps— 
{[Mr. Martins: Hear, hear!]—he thought 
he recognized the voice of, he hoped, an 
efficient member of that corps, and he 
would correct him if he were wrong—mus- 
tered between 400 and 500 men, and their 
expenditure on these items was £303 ; but 
they expended £1,346 for their share of a 
rifle range. The members of this corps 
had peculiar advantages ; they lived in 
barracks at Lincolns’ Inn, in the Temple, 
and Gray’s Inn; they had drillgrounds 
close to their own doors, they hung up 
their rifles with their wigs and gowns, and 
whenever they had a spare hour they took 
their rifle off its peg—whether with or 
without the wig and gown he did not 
know, for he never saw them at drill— 
ran down and had an hour’s drill on the 
green in their own courts. Therefore, if 
at a review they appeared to do better than 
other corps, it must be remembered that 
they were very advantageously situated, 
besides the peculiar intelligence which be- 
longed to gentlemen of the long robe. 
The Ist Orkney, numbering 56 men, ex- 
pended £47; the Robin Iood Rifles, of 


600 men, spent £531. The result showed 
that the expeuses to which the Volunteers 
were put on these heads amounted to be- 


tween 10s. and 15s. per man. A sum of 
£1 per man had been mentioned at the 
meeting at the Thatched Ilouse, as the 
amount which should be contributed by the 
Government, but that was merely meant as 
an index to the Government of the maai- 
mum cost of these things. The additional 
5s. was proposed to be expended on what 
were called travelling expenses. This 
might be a point open to dispute; but it 
must be borne in mind that we never could 
get administrative battalions into a proper 
state of efficiency unless they were brought 
together and exercised in battalion and 
brigade drill. 
source of expense ; but it was a matter for 
the Government to consider whether these 
companies ought not to be brought toge- 
ther. They certainly never could be efii- 
cient without such meetings. There never 
had been any question of asking the Go- 
vernment for anything so foolish as that 
each individual Volunteer should have £1 | 
to spend as he liked ; though, of course, | 
if the Government thought it most conve- 
nient to give the assistance in money, they | 
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would take security that it was properly 
spent. It was for the Government to de- 
cide whether they would give aid at all, 
and if they did give it they would decide 
whether they would give it in money or in 
kind. His own impression was that it 
would be better to give it in kind. It was 
drill sergeants in particular that were want- 
ed; but in regard to the cost of ranges, 
the custody of arms, and such expenses, 
different corps were so differently situated 
that perhaps it would be simpler for the 
Government to say that such a sum per 
man would be a reasonable expenditure 
to allow. All these points were logical- 
ly connected with the assistance already 
given to the Volunteer character of the 
force, and did not in any way affect the 
determination which had always been stu- 
diously kept in view to preserve the move- 
ment from anything like an eleemosynary 
character. The present Vote of £40,000, 
spread over a foree of 148,000 men, 
amounted to about 5s. per man, and in ad- 
dition there was about £4,000 a year for 
staff and inspectors at the Horse Guards ; 
and if the additional assistance were grant- 
ed which he asked for, the whole Vote 
would amount to about 20s. or 25s. per 
man. The question for the House to de- 
cide was whether the Volunteers were worth 
from 20s. to 25s. per man? There were 
some persons who thought that through the 
Volunteers they might bring about some 
reduction of the regular army ; but that 
was not the feeling of the Volunteers. 
They wished that the regular army should 
be maintained at its full strength. The 
Volunteer force, after all, was only held 
together by a rope of sand—fourteen days’ 
notice, and your regiment was gone, and 
the regular army, therefore, ought not to 
be diminished by a single man. In any re- 
marks, therefore, which he made as to the 
comparative cost of the Volunteer and re- 
gular forces, he bad no wish to argue for 
the diminution of the regular forces. Includ- 
ing in the calculation the four Votes of the 
Kstimates, pay and allowances, clothing, 
provisions, and barracks, and the expenses 
of the Horse Guards and the War Office, 
the annual cost of a regular soldier was 
£55, and including other items it would 
come up to about £83 per man. The 
Volunteer, of course, could never be as ef- 
ficient as the regular soldier, but he cer- 
tainly could not be said to be dear at 
25s. per head. It would ill-become him 
as a Volunteer to speak of the efficiency 
of the feree; but he thought everybody 
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must have been surprised by what he saw 
at the reviews in Hyde Park, at Edin- 
burgh, and at Knowsley. Wherever they 
had appeared, in fact, they had con- 
ducted themselves in a most satisfactory 
manner. It was said that the opinion 
of the Continent was the opinion of his- 
tory. Last year the military attaché 
of the French Embassy was present at 
an inspection of the City of London Rifle 
Brigade at the Horse Guards. That gen- 
tleman, looking at the inspection, said to 
a friend of his, ‘‘ I came here expecting to 
see a National Guard, and I see soldiers.”’ 
In a few words he would refer to the corps 
to which his hon. and learned Friend oppo- 
site belonged—the Inns of Court. Colonel 
M‘Murdo assured him, after he had in- 
spected them in Richmond Park, that it 
was the best regiment he had ever scen.”’ 
**Perhaps,’”’ he added, “ the 60th Rifles, 
when they went first to Scinde, under Lord 
Melville, were as active and efficient in 
skirmishing as the Inns of Court.”” It 
showed what intelligence could do, and it 
was a great comfort to know that if the 
Inns of Court were ever called into the 
field they were likely to be as formidable to 
tlieir enemies as they were to their clients. 
Being a Volunteer, he would not dwell 
further on the efficiency of the force, but 
he would take this opportunity of saying a 
word iu reference to the social and political 
bearings of the Volunteer movement. He 
did not believe that it was possible to ex- 
aggcrate the social good which the move- 
ment had done. They lived in a country 
where the different classes of society had 
but few opportunities of mixing together 
and understanding aud appreciating one 
another. They met at cricket, at the 
Derby, on the Serpentine ina hard winter, 
and in Scotland at curling on the ice. But 
in this country the opportunities of meeting 
were few, and it was a great social want— 
a want rendered greater on this account, 
that unfortunately they had in this country 
men who, by the studied perversion of 
history and fact, endeavoured to set class 
against class. Ile said the antidote to this 
was to be found in the Volunteer movement 
which brought men together and bound 
them together in a patriotic and holy bro- 
therhood of arms. Of the physical good 
he would not speak, because healthful ex- 
ercise and improved habits spoke for 
themselves. But he would say a word on 
the political bearings of the question. Let 
them look at the position in which England 
stood a few years ago, before the Volun- 
teer movement was started, Their ficet 
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was little, if at all, superior in numbers 
and appointments to that of France. He 
heard a gallant officer say that in case of 
invasion they could not put more than 
13,000 infantry in line. They bad an 
untrained population, and the result of ao 
consciousness of weakness was to produce 
periodical panics. He would not attempt 
to say whether those panics were or were 
not justified by the aspect of things on the 
continent of Europe, but he would say 
that they were justified by a state of weak- 
ness which, to say the least, invited ag- 
gression. That was not the state for a 
great country like England to be in—Eng- 
land which, at the commencement of the 
century had defied invasion and had 
stemmed and rolled back the tide of 
French flood of conquest that had desolated 
and swept over the rest of Europe. The 
Russian war did not add to our military 
prestige, notwithstanding the sufferings 
and heroism of our gallant soldiers, be- 
cause it was believed that we were defec- 
tive in military organization. The feeling 
engendered by such a state of things, ren- 
dering the country liable to per-odical 
panics, was intolerable to every man whose 
love of country rested on higher considera- 
tions than their own unrivalled power of 
producing cotton prints at the lowest fi- 
gure, and the Volunteer movement was 
hailed as a deliverance from this state of 
things. Many persons now claimed to be 
the authors of the Volunteer movement, 
and their various pretensions had given 
rise to some controversy. Ile had heard a 
gentleman, in returning thanks for the press, 
say that he knew personally twenty-seven 
gentlemen who claimed to be the origina- 
torsand authors of the movement. But he 
would name one person who, in his opi- 
nion, was the main cause of the improved 
position in which they now found them- 
selves. His belief was that it was the Nes- 
tor of Parliament, the trumpet-tongue of 
Lyndhurst, that first roused the spirit of 
the country to a due sense of its position. 
He should never forget the words spoken 
by Lord Lyndhurst in ‘‘ another place ’’— 

«T will not trust the liberties of this country, 
its honour and its interests, to any declaration or 
any promise of any friendly l’ower or any Power 
whatever. I will rely on my own power, on my 
own resources, on my own vigour, and on the 
strength of my own right arm.” 


Those words ought to be written over the 
doors of Parliament, as they were engraved 
on the heart of every Volunteer. But this 
was, in fact, not a new movement. The 
spirit of the Volunteers of 1803 survived, 
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and only wanted to be kindled into a flame. 
The man who gave the necessary stimulus 
was Lord Lyndhurst. Before the revival 
England was in danger of losing her moral 
weight in the councils of Europe, through 
a disbelief in her physical power. What 
was her position now? The fleet was re- 
constructed ; the army was perfected and 
organized; there was an efficient Yeo- 
manry force, and a fine Militia. But, as 
a French writer recently expressed it, 
‘*Behind all this we have the British 
nation in arms.”’ The position of Eng- 
Jand was much more honourable and cre- 
ditable than it was, and if they wished 
to know what had been the effect of the 
change, he would say ask public opinion 
on the Continent, would that he could say, 
** Ask Cavour.”’ But let them ask the 
Emperor Napoleon —let them ask the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Seere- 
tary, whether the state of this country now 
did not enable them to speak and write as 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
of England ought to speak and write, and 
whether they had not now that weight in 
the councils of Europe which a country 
such as this ought to have. They had had 
an incidental discussion to-night on the state 
of Italy. His conviction was that England, 
by her moral influence, backed by her phy- 
sical strength and under the able guidance 
of his noble Friend the Foreign Secretary 
—and, though he saw sneers on the faces 
of some hon. Gentlemen opposite, he would 
repeat, under the able guidance of his no- 
ble Friend—the moral weight of England 
had done more to consolidate the liberties 
of Italy than the active intervention of 
France. If, then, they wished to con- 
solidate those liberties; if they wished to 
retain the French Alliance, they must ren- 
der England inviolate against attack. It 
must not be supposed, because he thus 
spoke of the Volunteer movement, which 
he believed to be the main cause of the 
improvement in the position of England, 
that it was encouraging an aggressive spirit 
on the part of the people. He believed the 
contrary to be the fact. Ile believed that 
with nations, as with individuals, when not 
conscious of strength or of the justice of 
their cause, they were touchy and quarrel- 
some, and that when strong they could 
afford to treat with contempt or pass un- 
heeded that which otherwise they would 
feel bound to notice. In proof of this he 
might state that some months ago a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist said to him, “ The 
cause of peace is now greatly strengthened 
because we diplomatists feel ourselves 
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strong enough, when necessary, to make 
concessions.’ He had endeavoured to 
state the views of the Volunteer force 
temperately, and he hoped without exag- 
geration. What reply he should receive 
from Her Majesty’s Government he was 
unable to divine. He trusted that it would 
be favourable. He trusted that they would 
not make those who were working and 
slaving in the cause bear the whole burden, 
beeause they could not rely on the sub- 
scriptions of honorary members to the same 
extent being continued. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would be prepared, without de- 
parting from the line which they had chalk. 
ed out for themselves, and from which they 
need not depart, to accede to their request. 
He hoped the Government would be pre- 
pared to support and maintain the great 
foree which had thus been raised, and 
which it had been well said was laid at the 
feet of the Sovereign as the noblest pre- 
sent ever made to any ruler. He was con- 
fident that if by withholding timely assist- 
ance and pursuing a shortsighted economy 
they allowed the Volunteer force to be 
starved out of existence, a heavy respon- 
sibility would rest on the Government and 
on the House of Commons. 

Viscount VALLETORT thanked the 
noble Lord for bringing the subject before 
the House, and expressed his concurrence 
in all he had said; for he fully agreed 
that the time had come when the Volun- 
teer force had a right to demand some fur- 
ther assistance from the central Govern- 
ment. There was, however, no reason to 
complain of what the Government had al- 
ready done for them, because the Govern- 
ment had pursued a wise and prudent 
course in leaving the Volunteer movement 
at its commencement to be supported by 
private zeal and liberality. With regard 
to the origin of the movement which had 
led to the great results which no one an- 
ticipated, he believed the question would 
never be satisfactorily settled. It was not 
the movement of any individual, but of the 
whole people, who had shown a growing 
desire that the nation should be secure 
and not exposed to periodical panies. If, 
indeed, there was any one who by his zeal, 
assiduity, and hard work in the cause, 
coupled with unobtrusiveness, had entitled 
himself to the gratitude of the public, it 
was the noble Lord who had brought the 
subject forward. Thanks to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the noble Lord, and 
of others who had taken a lead in the 
matter, and to the liberality of the public 
who desired to escape from constantly re- 
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eurring panies, the force was now esta- 
blished on, he hoped and believed, a per- 
manent basis. He believed that upwards 
of £1,500,000 had been spent in establish- 
ing the movement, and that mainly by the 
Volunteers themselves. With regard to 
further aid from the Government, he re- 
minded the House that it was one thing to 
get subscriptions for the support of a corps 
when a general interest was first excited 
in the movement, and quite another thing 
to secure a steady annual amount of sub- 
scriptions in the future. He confessed he 
was not one of those who thought that the 
War Office had exercised any undue con- 
trol over the Volunteers, and, therefore, he 
did not join in the complaint against that 
Department. The movement had produced 
a great change in the sports and pastimes 
of the people. A few years ago scarcely 
any one who did not visit the deer forests 
of Scotland could use a rifle, but men 
were now to be found in almost every vil- 
lage who could handle it expertly. The 
growing popularity of rifle-shooting as a 
sport would tend greatly to give permanence 
to the Volunteer force. The bulk of the 
expense of the different corps of Volunteers 
had been borne by themselves, and it was 
only fair, when they paid for their own 


personal expenses, that they should not be 
muleted on every occasion for travelling 


and other necessary purposes. All they 
asked was that the permanent expenses 
necessary for the efficiency of a corps 
should be paid by the Government, and in 
such a way that the Governmentshould be 
no loser. Those expenses came under the 
heads of instruction, both in musketry and 
drill, care of arms, and means for rifle 
practice. But what the Volunteers re- 
quired more than money was that they 
should continue to enjoy the cordial good- 
will of their fellow-countrymen, which 
would be jeopardized if the country sup- 
posed that any money was granted to them 
for which they would not give a fair and 
full equivalent. He, therefore, trusted 
that whatever the Government did in this 
matter they would do it cautiously for the 
sake of the Volunteers themselves, as well 
as the public. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY was very much 
in favour of the proposal of the noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho), which he believed Members 
generally would consider involved no ex- 
cessive amount of assistance. The strength 
of this country had been immeasurably in- 
creased in the opinion of people on the 
Continent since the establishment of the Vo- 
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lunteer force, and he for one expected from 
it great things. He would trust the safety 
of the country far more to the Volunteer 
force than to any fortifications for which 
they were called upon to vote so much 
money. But they could not expect that 
force to be kept up in its present state 
of efficiency unlesss the Government gave 
them some further assistance and bore the 
expense of one non-commissioned officer to 
every two companies. He looked upon 
the movement as one of the best which 
had ever orginated in the country, and he 
thought they were much indebted to the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho) for the energy, 
temper, and tact which he had shown in 
promoting it up to the present time. 

Mr. A. F, EGERTON said, the corps 
composed almost entirely of working men— 
one of which he had the honour to com- 
mand, and the organization of which often 
involved considerable expenditure on the 
part of the officers commanding companies— 
had, in his opinion, a certain claim upon 
the State for such assistance as was neces- 
sary to render them efficient. The want of 
efficient instructors was much felt. In 
country places great difficulty was often 
experienced in obtaining drill sergeants, 
particularly such as were acquainted with 
the new drill, and much inconvenience 
arose in consequence in battalion drill. He 
thought this was a form in which assistance 
might very properly be given by the 
Government. War-office interference was 
a bugbear of which he was not afraid ; in- 
deed, his impression was, that if the War- 
office had committed a fault, it was in not 
interfering enough. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, the question 
was what was the best way of rendering 
the Volunteer movement a permanent in- 
stitution; and he thought that this was 
not to be attained so much by any grant 
of money per head, as by contributions 
in kind—by providing those necessary 
details which were now defrayed at the 
expense of the corps: such as practice 
grounds and instruction. If Government 
made an annual grant of money to the 
Volunteers, the public might possibly de- 
mand additional surveillance, and require 
that additional powers should be granted, 
either to the Horse Guards or to the War- 
office, in order that they might see that 
the money was properly expended, but 
there was a mode in which the Govern- 
ment might give most valuable aid in kind— 
that was by granting, in proportion to the 
number of effectives who were present at 
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the annual official inspection, a certain 
number of drill sergeants to each corps. 
These sergeants should be, not retired 
soldiers, but supernumeraries, borne on the 
effective strength of their regiments, as 
that would furnish a security for their good 
behaviour, and would create a new link 
between the Volunteers and the regular 
army. Many a corps that was competent 
to go through its company and battalion 
drill had never fired a shot at a target ; 
and working men, who had subseribed for 
their uniforms and other incidental but 
necessary expenses, found it impossible to 
defray the cost of a rifle range. In this 
respect, especially in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, where difficulties existed in 
the way of procuring sufficient space for 
the purpose, the Government might render 
material assistance. 

Mason BARTTELOT suggested that in | 
many corps the officers would find it a very | 
complicated duty to have funds entrusted | 
to their hands for which they would aa 
compelled to render an account tothe War- | 
office. If non-commissioned officers of the | 
disembodied militia regiments could be 
allowed to serve as drill sergeants to the | 
Volunteer force, he thought it would add | 
much to the efficiency of a body which had | 
become a permanent necessity in the | 
country. 

Sir JOHN OGILVY said, that at one 
of the largest and most influential meetings 
of Volunteers which had ever been held, it 
was determined to call the attention of the 
authorities to the fact that, while in Eng- 
land Volunteers had the advantage of 
access to the musketry establishment at 
Ilythe, in Scotland they were debarred from 
that advantage on account of the distance. 
Lord Herbert, under whose attention this 
subject had several times been brought, 
had undertaken to give it his most serious 
consideration ; and as he had some little 
hope that the boon which he sought might 
ultimately be granted, he ventured to urge 
it again on the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. lle hoped the request made 
by the noble Lord, the Member for Had- 
dington, would be acceded to by the House, 
as it certainly would be endorsed by the 
country ; and, on the part of the Volun- 
teers, he begged to tender to the noble 
Lord his thanks for the able and satisfac- 
tory manner in which he had made known 
their wants. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he took a 
very different view of this question from 
any which had yet been put forward. Ie | 
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divided the subject into two parts. In the 
Estimates he found a sum of £42,000 to 
be applied to the requirements of 150,000 
Rifle Volunteers, and another of £90,000 
for 14,000 Yeomanry Volunteers. He had 
listened with very great attention to the 
speech of his noble Friend (Lord Kleho) 
and concurred in every word of it. It was 
impossible to overrate the importance of 
the Volunteer movement, which had achiev- 
ed safety for the country, had prevented 
the recurrence of monetary panies, and had 
given us a position among nations which 
previously we did not hold. How had these 
results been attained? By downright hard 
work ; by continual attention to drill ; by 
attendance, night after night, for weeks and 
months, on the part of men who attended 
to their shops all day, and gave up their 
time for reereation in order that they might 
learn the business of soldiers, Military 
officers in that Ilouse would confirm his 
statement that these results could only be 
secured by continued application, and that 
to think that men, by dint of wearing fine 
uniforms and congregating for a short time, 
were to become IIeaven-inspired soldiers, 
was a perfect farce. If, instead of £42,000, 
a demand had been made for £100,000 on 
behalf of Rifle Volunteers who worked thus 
arduously, he would willingly have given it. 


| That was one picture: now he turned to 


the other, upon which he would not willing- 
ly cast his eyes, did not duty compel him to 
do so. This sum of £90,000 was to be dis- 
posed of fur the amusement of some cigh- 
teen colonels who were noblemen, includ- 
ing three Dukes, and thirteen colonels who 
were squires, including four Baronets. One 
of the most respected of those colonels sat 
opposite—the great Field Marshal of the 
Yeomanry of the West. For that hon. 
Baronet (Sir William Miles) he had the 
most sineere respect, and he had not the 
slightest intention of saying anything per- 
sonally offensive to him or the gallant men 
whom he commanded, But if he found 
that they had gone backwards instead of 
forwards, that they did not attend to their 
drill, his duty bound him to tell the truth. 
To suppose that by riding forth once a-year 
with a band of music at their head, or that 
thirty two hours’ drill would make them fit 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with the re- 
gular cavalry, would be an egregious mis- 
take. If it were supposed the Yeomanry 
could do the duty of regular troops it was 
a gross error. If it were thought they 
might be useful as a constabulary force it 
was a gross delusion, The Yeomanry could 
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not be depended on to quell a local dis- 
turbance of a serious character, for it would 
take twelve hours to collect them in any 
county. The Volunteer Riflemen would 
be a much better force to stand by the 
constabulary in case of need, and, being on 
the spot, could be summoned in an hour. 
He had seen a mob of 10,000 run away 
from the shaking of the tails of a troop of 
Life Guards’ horses. Could hon. Gentle- 
men show him that the Yeomanry were a 
successful body in that way? Wherever 
they had met with anything like opposition 
they had invariably behaved ill. Why, a 
whole regiment of them had laid down 
their arms to an unarmed mob, and a body 
of Yeomanry had run away, major and all, 
from a mob armed with stones and a cou- 
ple of fowling pieces for which they had no 
ball cartridge. If such was the conduct 
of the Yeomanry in the face of an unarm- 
ed mob, were they of any use in repelling 
an invasion? In 1798, when 900 Frenech- 
men found their way from Rochelle to Kil- 
lala Bay in Ireland a little too late, for the 
battle of Vinegar Hill had put down the 
Irish rebellion, a regiment of Yeomanry, 
to their great horror, found themselves 
face to face with some of those French- 
men. How did they act? They turned 
their horses’ heads to where their tails 
ought to be, and got them into a frantic 
gallop, which ended in some of themselves 
being thrown into a ravine and destroyed. 
No one doubted the courage of Irishmen. 
It was the want of discipline that led to 
such conduct ; for, when the Limerick Mi- 
litia came suddenly on the vanguard of 
these same Frenchmen, the colonel took 
off his hat and exclaimed, ‘* Here they 
are, my boys!” and the militiamen went 
at them with the bayonet and gave them 
such a handling that they never made 
head afterwards. At Ballina the Yeomanry 
were tried again; but they turned their rear 
front to the French and ran away inconti- 
nently. He hoped that so many fine men 
and horses as the Yeomanry now had would 
not be thrown away, but that they would 
consent to dissolve themselves into that 
more efficient foree the Volunteers. The 
Volunteers had shown that with a little 
more study they would be prepared to take 
their places by the side of the Line. The 
illustrious Duke at the head of the army, 
whose courage had been tried, and whose 
professional knowledge no oe could doubt, 
had spoken in high terms of what the 
Volunteers promised to become, and ,in 
eloquent terms enforeed on them the ne- 
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cessity of discipline. Let the country re- 
fuse to pay for what was worthless. If 
the Yeomanry did not make themselves 
good soldiers, they had no right to ask the 
House to put its hands into the pockets 
of the people to pay them. Their own 
officers corroborated what he had said as 
the non-efficiency of the drill in the evi- 
dence given before a Commission which sat 
at the War Office, evidence from which the 
hon. Member quoted to prove the impossi- 
bility of getting the Yeomanry to attend 
squad drills. The horses which many of 
them rode were battered old hacks, hired 
for the purpose, or borrowed from their 
friends. He knew cases where omnibuses 
had been stopped in order that Yeomanry 
might go forth to glory on their horses, 
He had heard of « trampeter who used to 
drill on a fine black horse which was the 
pride of the troop. Being one day late 
the captain of the troop was angry and re- 
monstrated with him; when, with great 
simplicity, he replied, ‘‘ Why, sir, I was 
waiting till the hearse came home.” It 
had been stated in evidence by the Earl of 
Dudley that this Yeomanry foree could be 
only induced to attend drill by being in- 
vited to dinner, and they required a vast 
deal of that sort of persuasion to do any 
drill work at all, his Lordship was Colonel 
of the Worcestershire Yeomanry.and gave 
his testimony of that corps in particular. 
This was the old way of recruiting doctors’ 
mates for the navy—put down a burgoo 
tub on the pier at Aberdeen and they came 
of themselves. So the Yeomanry would 
not come unless they were fed like ani- 
mals. Why should the Yeomanry be in a 
better position than the Volunteer force ? 
It was better for the Yeomanry to dismount 
from their horses, shoulder their rifles, and 
let the cavalry business be done by those 
who really understood it. When he found 
that such men as the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and eighteen other noblemen, co- 
lonels in the Yeomanry, went knocking at 
the War Office door for £10 a-piece, which 
he supposed they wanted to pay their ex- 
penses with. He thought it was a bad 
thing to go forth to the country that these 
wealthy noblemen possessed so little pat- 
riotic spirit as to receive these sums, while 
the Volunteers laid so heavy a tax on them- 
selves. He should propose that the Vote 
for the Yeomanry force be reduced by 
£30,000. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £73,276, be grant- 
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ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of Volun- 
teer Corps in Great Britain, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1862, inclusive.” 


Sin WILLIAM MILES said, he hoped 
the Government would take into their con- 
sideration the proposal of his noble Friend 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Eleho). The noble Earl asked for little 
enough ; and he felt certain that when the 
novelty of the Volunteer movement was 
worn away, that Volunteer Rifle force, 
which was at present so efficient and so 
constantly increasing, would dwindle down 
both in numbers and in discipline unless 
some support was given to them either in 
kind or in money. The Volunteers did not 
seem to have determined in what form they 
ought to accept assistance from the State, 
but he would recommend them to try to 
keep at their own disposal any money that 
might be granted to them, for they might 
depend upon it that they would find their 
drill-serjeants would be much more efficient 
if they had themselves the power of pay- 
ing and of dismissing those men. He 
should be glad to see our 150,000 Rifle 
Volunteers increase to 200,000; and he 
saw no reason why the Government should 
not make them an allowance at the rate of 
£1 for each man. He believed that a sum 
of £200,000 in our public Estimates would 
be a small sum to pay for the services of 
so many hearts and hands prepared to 
defend the country in any emergency. It 
was for the Government to choose between 
the Rifle Volunteers and the Yeomanry, 
and if they thought they could get an effi- 
cient corps of Mounted Rifle Volunteers 
as of Yeomanry, he would say at once 
accept the services of the former. The 
hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley) 
had spoken in depreciation and ridicule of 
the Yeomanry. The regiment that he (Sir 
William Miles) had the honour of com- 
manding had twice saved the town of 
Frome—once from burning. He was sorry 
to say that there was a considerable effu- 
sion of blood, but still the Yeomanry pre- 
served the town. That, at least, was one 
oceasion on which the Yeomanry had acted 
well, and he was certain that other corps 
would act well, also, if occasion arose. The 
hon. Gentleman must know very well that 
the force was more efficient than he chose 
to admit, They had permanent serjeants 
in his corps, almost all of whom were old 
soldiers or pensioners ; they resided in the 
neighbourhood of the troops; and the re- 
sult was that the troops could have squad 
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drill several times between the fixed periods 
of permanent duty, so that they were 
sufficiently drilled when they came together 
to do their regimental duty. If his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bristol had any 
doubt upon the matter why did he not ask 
the inspecting officer his opinion? Surely 
the Government would be informed by that 
officer of their shortcomings, and they 
would be mentioned in the report. The 
question was whether the Yeomanry force 
was an efficient one for the purpose for 
which it was intended? They were not 
intended to act with the regular army, but 
he should like to know where the hon. 
Member would find a better qualified body 
of men to perform such duties as that of 
escorts, outposts, and other duties auxiliary 
to an army in case of an invasion than the 
Yeomanry, who knew every bye-lane and 
hedge in the country. That was the duty 
for which they were designed, and having 
commanded a Yeomanry force for many 
years he could vouch for their efficiency. 
He should very much like to see the Rifle 
Volunteers, the Pensioners, and the Yeo- 
manry force brigaded together occasionally, 
as in case of invasion they would be the 
forees called upon to act together. The 
Militia was the proper force to act in con- 
eert with the regulars, but the Rifles, the 
Yeomanry, and the Pensioners should be 
subsidiary. He recollected waiting some 
years ago upon the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Government, when he was 
Home Secretary, on this subject ; when 
the noble Lord admitted that it would be 
an admirable thing for the force if the 
permanent duty were prolonged; and he 
quite agreed with the noble Lord in this. 
All the common movements were learnt in 
squad and troop drill, which were entirely 
voluntary—not a single farthing was al- 
lowed for them. But when they were 
called out for duty, when they were absent 
seven or eight days, and were thirty or 
forty miles away from their homes, he put 
it to the Committee whether 7s. a day was 
a higher rate of pay for horse and man than 
they were entitled to. As to the officers’ 
pay, did anybody for a moment think that 
noblemen like the Duke of Beaufort would 
eare for the paltry £10 or £12? Did the 
officers decline when the question was put 
to them whether they would accept the 7s. 
a day as wellas the men? The contrary 
was the case. Was it likely the colonels 
cared for the £10 or £12, when they often 
laid out in regimental expenses as much as 


£20, £60, and even £150? Heo thought, 
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therefore, that the hon. Member for Bristol 
had thrown out a taunt against the colonels 
of the Yeomanry regiments which they 
little deserved. Either the Yeomanry force 
ought to be a paid force, and should be 
properly paid as such, or it ought to be a 
purely Volunteer force. They ought to 
come to some distinct understanding on the 
matter. The recommendation of the Yeo- 
manry Committee at the War Office was 
that the allowance for clothing and the con- 
tingent allowance should be reduced by 30s. 
He wished to know whether at the same 
time the Government were going to pay 
for the clothing ? or whether, as now, the 
colonels were to pay and receive the 
amount from the Government? It would 
be easily understood that in a Yeomanry 
regiment, where the clothing and accoutre- 
ments were for a considerable period in the 
entire charge of the men, and could only 
be looked after by the staff when the force 
was out, the repairs would be considerably 
greater than in a regular regiment; and, 
as was stated by the officers examined, it 
was only by putting their clothing and 
contingent allowances together that they 
hitherto had been able not only to main- 
tain their clothing in good repair, but to 
leave a handsome sum in hand when it was 
necessary to clothe anew. During the six- 
teen years he had commanded his regi- 
ment he had paid to the tailors, accoutre- 
ment makers, and saddlers, £8,078, and 
for repairs, £3,174, making in all £11,252. 
In the same time he had feceived for 
the Government allowance for clothing, 
£9,990. Therefote, in order to keep the | 
regiment in good order, he had submitted | 
to a loss of £1,260, or about £76 a year. | 
The sum was not much, and it might be | 
said that he had the honour of command- | 
ing the regiment. It was not for himself, 
that he spoke, but for those good men and 

true who were inspired with military ardour | 
and alove for the service, but who had not 

sufficient money to stand the expense. | 
He should understand if Yeomanry were | 
mounted Volunteers, but they were a corps 
existing from 1809, and they had always 
been paid the sum the Government now 
paid. The question arose, could they not 
take something less. He had been consi- 
dering what they could take off without 
affecting the service. A question was put 
to the effect what would he say to reducing 
the contingency to £1. He doubted the 
ability of the colonels to do it; but on full 
consideration he found he could pay all the 
men, and even the sergeants, to be raised 
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from £30 to £36 10s., and he would mere- 
ly leave to the Government the payment of 
£36 10s. for the adjutant. That would 
make a considerable alteration in the esti- 
mate, because he found that if 10s. was 
taken away from the Vote on each man 
there would be a saving of £7,250 on the 
whole Vote; to which must be added 
£3,500, making £10,500. But they 
must take from that the additional adju- 
tant’s pay. They would, therefore, deduct 
£912, which would leave merely £10,000 
saving. It was his desire to meet the 
wishes of the Government ; but if the pay 
of the Yeomanry for contingent and eloth- 
ing was reduced 30s. he knew it could not 
be done for this money, and it would be 
better to disband the force at once and 
trust to the Rifle Volunteers. 

Mr. BUXTON acknowledged that the 
Volunteers had expended an enormous 
amount of pains and patience as well as 
money, and that the movement had added 
greatly to the reputation of the country. 
There was no military man who would not 
allow that, in case of invasion, ten Voluné 
teers would be equal to at least one trained 
soldier. He wasa Volunteer himself, and, 
therefore, made a modest estimate of their 
efficiency. In that case 150,000 Volun- 
teers would be equivalent to 15,000 regular 
troops, and the cost of that number of regu 
lar troops would be upwards of £1,000,000. 
In that point of view the Volunteers had 
some elaim on the liberality of the Govern- 
ment. He did not, however, complain of 
any want of liberality on the part of the 
Government, because he thought the Go« 
vernment had always acted towards the 
Volunteers with great tact and judgment. 
But if the Government did make ap their 
minds to give additional aid, he hoped it 
would be in kind and not in money. He 
was persuaded that if they received money 
they would lose their prestige in Europe, 
The thanks of the country were due to the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho), who by hie‘ speeela 
to-night had crowned his energetic services 
to the Volunteers. 

Mason EDWARDS said, that he was 
extremely gratified by the eloquent speech 
of Lord Elcho who had brought fore 
ward this subject, and he was sure that 
every hon. Member would be equally grati- 
fied with himself, and would acknowlede 
that they were under deep obligations to 
the noble Lord for the interest he took 
both in the Yeomanry corps and the Vos 
lunteer cérps, and he (Major Edwards) 
hoped that the latter would inerease until 
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it was equal to the old Volunteer corps 
which was raised at the time of the threat- 
ened invasion by the French, in 1803, 
when their numbers amounted to 400,000 
men. The present force did immense 
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credit to the noble Lord, and other noble 


Lords (Lord Ranelagh for instance) and 
hon. Gentlemen who took as decp an 
interest in it as himself, and he was sure 
that the country was proud of the magnifi- 
cent body of men which was now attach- 
ed as a contingent to our regular army. 
Having said thus much of the speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord Elcho), he wished 
he could say as much of that of the hon. 
Member for Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley), 
who seemed to Jabour under one or two 
remarkable delusions. The hou. Mem- 
ber for Bristol made two great speeches 
in the Session usually, one in favour of 
the Ballot, the other against the Yeoman- 
ry Cavalry, and on both of those sub- 
jects he seemed to entertain the grossest 
delusions. There were one or two re- 
marks which the hon. Member for Bristol 
had made which were capable of easy re- 
futation. Three or four years ago the 
hon. Member, in a more humourous speech 
than he had made that night, took the li- 
berty of calling the Yeomanry Cavalry—-or 
rather of comparing them with—* hogs in 
armour’’—but that joke fell as flatly on 
the House as the jokes which the hon. 
Member had perpetrated that evening as 
to the efficiency of the Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Now, he (Major Edwards) could place in 
opposition to that hon. Gentleman’s opi- 
nion that of a distinguished and gallant 
officer, late a Member of the House— 
namely, Major General Sir James Chatter- 
ton. He remembered that gallant officer 
stating that he had inspected more than 
sixty regiments of Yeomanry, and he could 
not wish to see, under the circumstances, 
a more efficient body of men as a contin- 
gent to the army. He thought such an 
authority as that of General Chatterton 
would perhaps have a little more weight 
than the authority of any civilian, and even 
than that of the hon. Member for Bristol. 
With regard to the number of days during 
which the Yeomanry cavalry were per- 
mitted to assemble, he thought that the hon. 
Member had got into alittle confusion even 
on that question. It was quite true that 
they were miserably paid, thanks to the 
parsimony of the hon. Member and those 
who entertained similar opinions; but he 
could tell the hon. Member that the regi- 
ment to which he had the honour to belong 
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not only assembled eight days in the year, 
but had troop and squad drill perhaps as 
many as fifty, or at all events forty times 
during the year. It was to be remem- 
bered that the Yeomanry Cavalry were not 
paid for those “days upon which they as- 
sembled for drill, but that that was an en- 
tirely voluntary act upon their part, in 
order to make themselves as efficient as 
possible, In point of fact they cared 
very little comparatively about their pay 
for permanent duty. He thought no one 
could deny that they well deserved their 
pay; and he was sorry to see Members 
of that House doing everything they pos- 
sibly could to rob them of it. In reality it 
was by no means an efficient pay, but a 
mere acknowledgment of the services they 
rendered to their country. He would re- 
mind the House that the Yeomanry Ca- 
valry were in a position altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the rifle corps. They 
had to provide their horses; they were 
under the immediate control of the War 
Office: and they were bound; at any time 
they were called upon, to render any ser- 
vices demanded of them by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. How efficiently they 
had performed that duty in agricultural 
districts, or in country towns, the hon. 
Member below him (Sir William Miles) had 
explained by citing an instance which he 
thought the House would agree with him 
ought to be sufficient to convince any hon. 
Member. However, if that were not suffi- 
cient, he (Major Edwards) could cite an- 
other case of more importance. Did not, 
he asked, the Yeomanry Cavalry save 
Manchester, and had they not the thanks 
of the country for the service they ren- 
dered? He hoped that the remarks and 
the ridieule which the hon. Member for 
Bristol had lavished on this foree would 
fall as flatly upon the country as it had 
fallen upon the House. He had read most 
diligently the report of the Committee which 
had been sitting at the order of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, for the purpose, as 
he believed, of cutting down the expenses 
of the Yeomanry Cavalry which was the 
oldest constitutional force of the country, 
and had been established throughout Eng- 
land during the last two centuries. It 
was at the command of the Secretary for 
War that the Committee had sat; but 
he had failed to find out in the evidence 
adduced before it any reason why the 
allowance for clothing or contingencies 
ought to be ent down in the slightest de- 
gree. On the contrary, any one who care- 
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fully looked over the evidence would, he 
thought, be of opinion that the present 
rates could not afford to be diminished with 
due regard to the maintenance of the effi- 
ciency of Yeomanry Cavalry. In regard 
to the officers’ pay and the recommendation 
for its reduction, what, he asked, did it 
amount to? When they were dealing with 
money questions in that House they thought 
very little of £1,000 or even £100,000 ; 
and what was the sum which they expected 
to gain by this proposed reduction? They 
would simply save £3,500 by placing the 
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officers of the Yeomanry Cavalry on a par | 


with the privates. Were they to under- 
stand by this proposition that it was con- 
sidered that the officers were at no greater 
expense than the privates? He could tell 
them that there was hardly a Yeomanry 
officer in Her Majesty’s service who ever 
saw a Shilling of his pay; and not only was 
he mulcted of all his pay, but every officer 
commanding a regiment, was called upon 
annually to make up an enormous defi- 
ciency for unavoidable expenses, and, in 
fact, every Yeomanry Cavalry officer of 
whatever grade he might be, going on 
permanent duty, was put to a very serious 
expense. Those gallant officers, however, 
did not grumble. They considered it ne- 
eessary that they should perform their 
duty, and they performed it to the best of 
their ability. Something had been said as 
to placing the Yeomanry Cavalry on a par 
with Rifle Volunteers, but the House would 
remember that they were placed in very 
different circumstances. They had their 
horses to provide for, whereas the Rifleman 
had none; nor was he liable to be called 
out for duty at any moment as the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry were; and that great dif- 
ference would always exist, and continue 
to be a difficulty with which they would 
have to deal. They had heard a good deal 
about the practicability of raising Volunteer 
Cavalry rifle regiments. Why, that had 
been tried and had utterly failed. In his 
opinion if any such system were attempted 
to be adopted, instead of having a magni- 
ficent force numbering 14,000 mounted 
men, as they had at present in the Yeo- 
manry Cayalry, they would fail, he might 
add they had already failed, to raise a 
force of 500 men as Yeomanry Volunteers. 
He thought it was absurd—the experi- 
ment having been tried and having failed— 
to have it brought forward as a suggestion 
in that House. For his part he trusted 
that it would never be tried again. Whe- 
ther they looked at the prospect of affairs 
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in the manufacturing districts and consi- 
dered the probability of large masses of 
operatives being thrown out of employment, 
or whether they had regard to the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs on the Continent, he 
thought in either case the House would 
agree with him that this was of all others 
the most unfit time to endeavour to re- 
trench so old, so constitutional, and so 
respectable a force as that of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

Sm WILLIAM RUSSELL said, he 
rose to bear testimony, as a military offi- 
cer, to the extreme efficiency of the Vo- 
lunteers, and would urge upon the Govern- 
ment to give the Volunteer force that as- 
sistance which they had a right to expect. 
But he thought that assistance should only 
be given in kind. There were four things 
which he thought necessary for placing 
the Volunteer force of the country in a 
state of efficiency — first, the supplying 
them with good and efficient arms; second- 
ly, the furnishing them with a good and 
plentiful supply of ammunition for practis- 
ing; thirdly, the supplying them with good 
practice ranges; and fourthly, the placing 
at their disposal good drill instructors, who 
should be supplied from the regular regi- 
ments of the Line. With regard to the 
Yeomanry, he assured the hon. and gallant 
Member who had last spoken (Major Ed- 
wards) that the object of the Committee 
appointed by the War Office was to inquire 
how the position of the Yeomanry Cavalry 
might be improved. His own belief was 
that they constituted a very efficient force 
considering the small amount of money 
spent on them. The Committee recom- 
mended that the annual allowance for 
clothing should be £1 8s. per man and 2s. 
per man for contingencies, making a total 
of £1 10s. per man per annum, as they 
had gone carefully through the cost of the 
various articles, and as they had recom- 
mended that the Staff of sergeants and 
one trumpeter should be paid directly by 
the Government and taken off the con- 
tingent fund out of which it was at present 
paid. The Committee also recommended 
that the adjutant’s pay should be increased. 

Mr. DEEDES said, the Committee that 
sat upon the Yeomanry had to consider the 
smallest amount of expense at which that 
force could be kept in a state of efficiency. 
They recommended a reduction under the 
head of contingencies, in consideration 
that the Government would allow and pay 
a drill sergeant for each troop. The hon. 
Gentleman who had brought forward this 
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proposition (Mr. H. Berkeley) complained of 
the inefficiency of the Yeomanry when they 
went out for duty; but the hon. Member 
now proposed to take away the chief means 
they had for increasing their efficiency. He 
should like to have the hon. Gentleman 
down at Dover with him for drill for eight 
days, and he had no doubt he should be 
able to work a great change in the hon. 
Gentleman, The reason why the Yeo- 
manry were paid when upon permanent 
duty waa, that they were then taken away 
from their homes, and incurred consider- 
able expense on account both of themselves 
and their horses. The sum allowed was 
only 7s. per man; but he could state that 
it cost the members of his own regiment, 
when assembled for training, 12s., 13s. 6d., 
or 14s, per man per day. For the volun- 
tary drills, which also impose some ex- 
pense upon the members of Yeomanry 
corps, no allowance was made. He was 
sorry that this question had been mixed up 
with the discussion of that which had been 
so weil introduced by his noble Friend 
(Lord Elcho) in all of whose recommeuda- 
tions he concurred. He could not agree 
with his hon. Friend (Sir William Miles) 
that the Government had to choose between 
the Yeomanry and the Volunteers. The 
duties of the two forces were perfectly dis- 
tinct, and need not at all clash with each 
other. He acknowledged the advantage 
which Volunteer corps had derived from 
the appointment of adjutants to administra- 
tive battalions by the Government; but he 
thought that the attaching a sergeant to 
each company, or to two companies, as 
might be convenient, would be of infinitely 
greater service. He thought assistance 
should be given not in money but in kind, 
He trusted the Yeomanry force would have 
the confidence of the country, that it would 
be found increasing, and he for one should 
be prepared to vote an increased sum, if 
necessary, to keep it in a state of ef- 
ficiency. 

Mr. TURNER said, there was an obser- 
vation made by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Beverley (Major Edwards) which he 
could not allow to pass without some re- 
mark, The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
stated as one of the distinguishing ser- 
vices of the Yeomanry that, in 1819, Man- 
chester was saved by the Yeomanry of 
Cheshire. It was very true that the Yeo- 
manry of Cheshire attacked a peaceful as- 
sembly of persons who had met together 
to declare their want of bread and of re- 
presentation. The people complained of 
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want of representation, and that want had 
been supplied, in part at least, by the Bill 
of the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London; and they were erying for bread, 
and that want was supplied by the policy 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, and the re- 
peal of the corn laws but the charge of 
the Cheshire Yeomanry had created a feel- 
ing of ill-will which was not yet allayed. 
The people of Manchester did not look on 
Rifle corps with ill-will, though there were 
now regiments both of Foot and Mounted 
Rifles. They regarded them with feelings 
of cordiality and good-will, knowing that 
they had no disposition to suppress the 
feelings of their countrymen, even though 
these might be clamorously expressed, but 
were united with the sole purpose of de- 
fending the country against a foreign foe. 
Mr. CAYLEY admitted that the refer- 
ence of the hon. Member for Beverley 
(Major Edwards) had been a little unfor- 
tunate, but wished to say that the digcon- 
tent referred to by the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Turner) was caused, not 
by the price of food, which at the time did 
not exceed 42s, a-quarter, but was conse- 
quent on the want of employment occasion- 
ed by the Bill of 1819. The hon. Member 
had made an invidious reference to the cost 
of the Yeomanry, and to their not paying 
their own expenses. He should have re- 
membered, however, that the Manchester 
Mounted Rifles were on the spot, and con- 
sequently required no payment; but the 
Yeomanry had in some cases to be moved 
thirty or forty miles to their duty. More- 
over, as there were but 500 Mounted Rifles 
in the whole of England, it would be poor 
policy on that ground to deprive the country 
of the services of 14,000 or 15,000 Yeo- 
manry. The sneer of the hon. Member 
for Manchester and the jokes of the hon. 
Member for Bristol would be estimated, 
no doubt, at their proper value by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who, he trusted, would give due 
weight to the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddington, so admirable 
and comprehensive in all its parts. He 
did not think undue assistance was asked 
on behalf of a force which had enabled 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary— 
to whose policy he gave his entire appro- 
bation—to maintain language more em- 
phatic that British Ministers could pre- 
viously have held. The Committee should 
bear in mind that Volunteering, which was 
a relaxation in towns, was, in fact, an ad- 
dition to the labour of persons in the coun- 
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try; and it required all the influence of 
country gentlemen to insure its being in- 
troduced with anything like success. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, that he, 
like so many other hon. Members, felt 
great satisfaction at the able speech of the 
Member for Haddingtonshire, and fully con- 
curred in the opinion he had stated, that 
without some further assistance the Volun- 
teer force could not be maintained in its 
present state of efficiency. In the country 
districts in particular, where there was 
great difficulty in forming full companies, 
he thought there must be a great defection 
from the ranks unless they were supplied 
with the means of learning their duties 
with less expense. He thought that some 
erroneous views were held with regard to 
the sum of money which was claimed for 
providing for the proper custody of their 
arms. It was not intended that the money 
was to be paid to each Volunteer; and, 
even if it was, did any one suppose that 
Volunteers would be less independent be- 
cause the Government povided them with 
armouries, practice ranges, and more effi- 
cient means of studying drill? The noble 
Lord (Lord Elcho) had seemed to lay the 
chief stress upon the formation of Volun- 
tecr corps in towns. On this point he 


(Sir Joseph Paxton) was at issue with him, 
believing that if the entire force was to 
be efficient, and was to possess a national 
character, it must be largely made up 


from the rural districts. He had made 
some calculation as to the sacrifices which 
those who joined the corps were required 
to make, and he had brought out the fol- 
lowing results. The Government required 
that a man should undergo every year 
twenty-four days drill before he could be 
considered efficient ; and starting on that 
date a man with an income of £150 a year 
would pay £11 10s. 6d.; a man with £100 
a year, £7 13s.; and man with £75, £6; 
£50, £3 14s.; and £36, £2 16s. In the 
country districts they would find very few 
with an income of £150, and it was quite 
out of the question that without the as- 
sistance of Government the corps could be 
maintained in those places. He supported 
the movement on national grounds, but he 
also supported it because he believed that 
it would ultimately tend to economy in 
their Army Estimates. 

_ Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : I suppose 
it was inevitable that in the discussion on 
this Vote the question of the old Yeomanry 
Cavalry and that of the new Volunteers 
should haye been mixed up; but taking 
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those two subjects together has caused 
great inconvenience. With regard to the 
Volunteers, I think that as the matter had 
to be brought under the notice of the Com- 
mittee, it could not have been brought be- 
fore us more appropriately than by my 
noble Friend the Member for Haddington- 
shire, who has been so conspicuous for the 
zeal, energy, and ability which he has 
shown in connection with this new force. 
No man can deny that this Volunteer 
movement has been a most magnificent, 
national movement, and that it has been 
earried on with a spirit of patriotism which 
is most honourable to the country; and 
I believe that if occasion should require it 
— if an emergency should arise—we should 
see that force amount to double or treble 
the number who now surround their stand- 
ards. If it be in the power of the Go- 
vernment to encourage this movement and 
give it permanency by conceding such a 
proposal as my noble Friend has sug- 
gested, I think they would act well in 
doing so. With respect to the other sub- 
ject of this discussion, it is not my inten- 
tion to follow the hon. Member for Bristol 
in that annual exhibition—his field-day he 
might call it—by which he seeks to amuse 
himself and the House on this topic. I 
must leave his views to be dealt with by 
Her Majesty’s Government, for if those 
views go to anything at all, they go to 
doing away with the old Yeomanry force. 
I wish, however, to say a few words on 
the Report of the Committee ; and I think 
I may speak more freely on it than any 
other Yeomanry officer who has addressed 
the Committee, for I have not the honour 
to command the regiment with which I am 
connected. I have heard the views of 
many officers in respect to this Report, 
and [ believe I am justified in saying that 
the gentlemen connected with Yeomanry 
regiments regard it with unanimous dis- 
approbation. I believe that the Committee 
were actuated by good intentions, but that 
they made a great mistake. I look upon 
the recommendations as of a most paltry 
and unworthy character ; and I earnestly 
hope that the Government will not adopt 
them. I could very well understand the 
Government saying that the new Volun- 
teer force would supersede the Yeomanry 
—I could understand their saying that 
whatever the Yeomanry might have been 
in past times they were no longer required, 
If that be the view of Government let them 
say so plainly, and let them part on honour- 
able terms with a force which has existed 
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for s0 many years and done good service. 
On the other hand, if they intend to main- 
tain the Yeomanry, let me entreat of them 
not to take a course which, as a pecuniary 
saving, it is not worth their while to adopt, 
but which cannot be reecived otherwise 
than as an offence by those whom it will 
affect. I regret the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and I hope it will not be acted upon 
by the Government. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the House 
and the country could not but regard it as 
a novel thing that there should have been 
three or four hours’ discussion of a ques- 
tion with hardly any difference of opinion. 
No man was better eniitled than his noble 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire 
to bring this subject before the House, and 
he had done so with a correct apprecia- 
tion of the interests of the foree which he 
so worthily represented, with an eloquence 
which he could not attempt to imitate, 
while the moderation with which he had 
stated his views entitled him to the thanks 
of the Committee. The Committee were 
aware that Her Majesty’s Government 
had shown their sense of the value of the 
Volunteer force on every occasion on which 
they had had on opportunity of doing 
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dition to that there were a large number 
of rifles in the hands of the Volunteers— 
and in the opinion of the Government 
there was no place where the reserve of 
rifles could be better placed, though cer- 
tainly they would not last so long as if 
they had been kept in the Tower store, 
About one-twelfth of their cost was calcu- 
lated for the tear and wear of the arms 
this amounted to £43,000 so that the ac- 
tual expense of the Volunteer force could 
not be put at less than £160,000 for the 
current year. There would next year be 
about £20,000 more, for there were many 
new corps entitled to adjutants who had not 
yet received them. The Government did 
not think the sum proposed for the Volun- 
teer corps too much. On the contrary, 
they thought that a still larger expendi- 
ture might, if necessary, with propriety be 
devoted towards the maintenance of a 
force so valuable. The Committee would 
see, however, that the amount of £1 a 
head, which the noble Lord proposed to 
give to each Voluntecr, had already been 
more than equalled by the proposal of the 
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Government; but the real question was 
how far the present amount of payment 
was sufficient to maintain the foree. The 


so, and he was glad to say that, in!only part of the speech of his noble 
the whole course of this discussion, not | Friend which he disagreed with was that 
one word had been uttered savouring of | in which he rather shadowed forth than 
jealousy between the Volunteers and the | distinctly proposed that a money allowance 


regular military force of the country. 


He } should be given to the Volunteers. He did 


could fully corroborate what had been} not understand his noble Friend to stand 
said by his noble Friend with reference to | by that proposition. He agreed with those 


the desire of His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-Chief to render every assistance 
which personally he could give to the Vo- 
lunteer force, and it was well known to 
the Committee that His Royal Highness 
had, on every occasion on which an op- 
portunity occurred, exerted himself to im- 
prove and extend their efficiency. The 
position in which he (Mr. Baring) stood 
that night was a new one—he had rather 
to defend the smallness of the Vote than 
its largeness. But the sum of £42,000 
in the Vote was very far from being the 
actual cost of the Volunteer foree—it only 
went to pay the adjutants. There was for 
the pay of the staff for the inspection of 
Volunteers and other establishment ex- 
penses a sum of £9,000. There was a 
sum of £2,000 for Volunteer batteries ; 
there was in addition to these sums an 
expense for ammunition of £64,000: so 
that in the Estimates of this year there 
was an actual charge of £117,000 on 
account of the Volunteer force, In ad- 
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hon. Members who had stated that there 
were strong reasons why assistance given 
in kind should be of more advantage to 
the foree than money allowances. His 
noble Friend argued that, as assistance 
was already given to the Volunteers, they 
should not, by increasing that assistance, 
change the nature of the force. That was 
true ; but, if they were to give a money 
allowance instead of giving assistance only 
in kind, that would be such a change as 
might have an injurious effect on the feel- 
ings of independence of the Volunteers, 
while it might also lead foreign nations to 
the inference that the force was not, after 
all, the offspring of patriotism, but was 
called forth by the payment of money. 
Therefore the Government were of opi- 
nion that it would not be desirable to hold 
out any expectation of money allowances 
being given in aid of their expenses. He 
thought his noble Friend had stated most 
correctly the objects for which the country 
might properly incur expense, With re- 
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spect to ranges, however, there was a 
strong objection to Government interfer- 
ence. He was certain that if the Govern- 
ment had agreed to provide ranges for the 
foreo they would have had to pay ten 
times the price that was now paid for 
them. But the instruction of the corps in 
drill was by far the most important matter, 
and should, he submitted, be the first ob- 
ject of Government. The Government 
had had this subject under their consi- 
deration, and he hoped that something 
further would be done in the course of 
this year towards the promotion of that 
end, either by the course which had been 
suggested that evening of employing non- 
commissioned officers for that purpose— 
not detaching them from their regiments, 
but allowing them to be sent back or by 
some other mode that might be devised. 
If the course to which he had just re- 
ferred could be carricd out, it would be 
done at little cost to the country, and 
greatly to the advantage of the Rifle 
corps. He would now say, with regard 
to the permanence of the Volunteer move- 
ment, that he saw no symptoms of a fall- 
ing off. Ilis noble Friend computed the 
number at 147,000; and while this was a 
great increase upon the number of last 
year, hardly a day passed without some 
applications at the War Office for the re- 
cognition of new corps. The Volunteer 
movement was based mainly, on the pa- 
triotism of the people ; bug he believed 
that the rifle shooting was one of the 
surest elements of its permanence; and the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire had done the greatest possible benefit 
to the movement by the part he had taken 
in the formation of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, and in the organization of the 
summer shooting matches at Wimbledon. 
There were great differences between the 
numerous corps throughout the country, as 
to their financial condition. Some were 
badly organized at first, no subscriptions 
for members being required, and in others 
the members did not pay their subserip- 
tions regularly. A few of such corps 
might not be able to maintain their posi- 
tion; but looking broadly at the whiole 
foree, and believing that £2 a head—£1 
for clothing, and £1 for other expenses— 
was amply sufficient to keep up a corps, he 
did not apprehend that many corps would 
fail for want of the requisite support ; 
indeed, he gathered, from a Return which 
had been communicated to him by the no- 
ble Lord tle Member for Haddingtonshire, 
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that the average necessary expenses of a 
Volunteer were about 15s. over the whole 
country. In Middlesex the average sub- 
scription was about £1, and in many other 
counties it was quite sufficient, added to 
the subscriptions of the honorary members, 
fees upon commissions, and other receipts, 
to defray the charge of the corps. He 
had no fear, therefore, that the movement 
would not be permanent. In answer to 
the remark of the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Sir John Ogilvy) he would say the Go- 
vernment were not prepared at present to 
establish a school for musketry instruction 
in Scotland; but one was about to be 
opened at Fleetwood, which would be a 
more convenient locality for Scotch Volun- 
tecrs than Hythe. He would now address 
himself to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Bristol—although he thought 
he might very well Jeave him in the hands 
of the hon. Member for Somersetshire (Sir 
William Miles), who had pretty clearly 
shown that his hon. Friend was less ac- 
quainted with the details of the Yeomanry 
force than with those of Parliamentary cor- 
ruption. He (Mr. Baring) thought it ob- 
vious that if the Yeomanry were not occa- 
sionally to be called out for permanent duty 
they had better be given up altogether, 
and the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
would take away the money required to 
pay the expense of the permanent duty. 
He could not, therefore, agree with the 
Amendment. But neither could he agree 
with those Gentlemen who complained of 
the Report of the Committee that had 
lately recommended a reduction in the 
expenditure for the Yeomanry. Some 
hon. Gentlemen said that the reduction 
was too trifling to be worth the making ; 
but he could not agree that a saving of 
£13,000 a year was a trifling affair. The 
only question was whether this reduction 
could be made without detriment to their 
efficiency ? But he could not believe that 
Lord Eversley, Lord Aylesbury, and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kent (Mr. 
Deedes), who commanded Yeomanry corps 
second to none in the kingdom for ceffici- 
ency, could have recommended any reduc- 
tions that would injure the efficiency of the 
force. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Somersetshire (Sir William Miles), who 
commanded a corps that was a model for 
its numbers and spirit, admitted that the 
contingent expenses might be reduced from 
30s. to £1 per man without detriment. 
This would give for his regiment £400 
per annum. From that he would reduce 
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£77 as expended on objects that might 
he thought be spared ; and, if that were 
done, the hon. Baronet’s proposal would 
give the regiment which he commanded 
£323, while the Report of the Committee 
proposed to allow £328. So that he 
hoped the hon. Baronet would be able to 
keep up the efficiency of his regiment 
upon the reduced allowance without any 
difficulty. It was proposed that the officers 
should receive only the pay of privates. 
For his own part, as a Yeomanry officer, 
he should have preferred receiving no pay 
at all; but the reason why the Committee 
had made that recommendation was that if 
the officers had been asked to give their 
services for nothing, many of the men 
would have followed their example, and as 
others could not have afforded to do so, 
the result would have been the introduc- 
tion of a class feeling which could not have 
failed to prove most detrimental to the in- 
terests of the force. The Government re- 
garded the Yeomanry asa body of Volun- 
teer Cavalry, which might be of essential 
service in time of emergency. It was far 
from their wish or intention to diminish the 
efficiency of the force; but they had no 
fear that such would be the result of the 
reductions recommended by the Committee. 
He trusted, therefore, that while the Com. 
mittee sympathized with the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire in the 
statement which he had made with respect 
to the increased efliciency of the Volunteer 
force, they would not at the same time take 
a course which would tend to create a ri- 
valry—which he should be sorry to see 
exist—between that force and the Yeo- 
manry, by making a deduction from the 
allowances given to the latter. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had ge- 
nerally been opposed to the Government in 
his desire to reduce the Estimates, but in 
this case he must urge on the Government 
to agree to the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire. 
He fully concurred in the eulogiums that 
had been passed on the Volunteer move- 
ment. That force, it appeared, consisted 
of 150,000, while the regular army only 
amounted to 146,000. Yet upon this lat- 
ter foree we spent £15,000,000; though 
it was stated by Colonel M‘Murdo that 
there were many of the regiments of Vo- 
lunteers that were fully equal to the troops 
of the Line. He hoped, therefore, the 
Government would not hesitate to agree to 
the proposition of the noble Lord; and if 
they had any difficulty in procuring the 
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money he would suggest that they should 
deduct it from the sum spent on the army, 

Mason EDWARDS wished to say one 
word with respect to the proposed reduc- 
tion of the money voted to the Yeomanry, 
There was o meeting of sixteen field 
officers held on the subject the other day, 
and they were all of opinion that the re- 
duction in the Vote was unjust and unde- 
sirable. Another meeting had since been 
called of all the officers of the Yeomanry 
that could be got together, to discuss the 
question, and he hoped that this Vote 
would not be reduced until their mind 
was known. 

Si JOHN SHELLEY thought that 
the speech of the Under Secretary for War 
would afford considerable satisfaction to a 
large number of Volunteers, It was a 
mistake, he added, to suppose that the 
members of that foree—at least, so far as 
he was aware—wished to have aid given 
them in the shape of a Vote of money; 
while, if assistance were rendered them 
in kind, considerable service might be done. 

Captain JERVIS was sorry to hear in- 
vidious distinctions made between the Yeo- 
manry and Volunteers. They were both 
admirable bodies of men. The Yeomanry, 
he considered, was the finest Volunteer Ca- 
valry in the world. But he wished to 
point out this distinction between the Yeo- 
manry and the Volunteers. The Yeo- 
manry were liable to be called out at any 
time by the civil authorities, while the 
latter were responsible as to the Secretary 
for War, and could be called out only in 
ease of invasion. This, he thought, jus- 
tified the difference in the expenditure in 
their favour. 

Mr. WYLD remarked that the services 
of drill sergeants could be obtained in 
London for 18s. per week, and in the pro- 
vinces at 25s. 

Mr. PEACOCKE observed that the 
Volunteers in the county with which he 
had the honour to be eonnected (Essex) 
would prefer having assistance afforded 
them in kind rather than by a Vote of 
money. The force experienced great diffi- 
culty in procuring sergeants, and the con- 
sequence was that there was not among the 
several corps that uniformity of drill which 
it was desirable should prevail, and which 
would prevail if sergeants were duly fur- 
nished by the Government. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that a shori 
time ago a very successful review was held 
at Brighton; and that was one of a number 
of facts which led him to believe that it 
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would be better to leave the Volunteer 
force to manage their own affairs. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that while he ad- 
mitted that the review at Brighton was a 
great success, he thought he was correctly 
representing the feeling of the large ma- 


jority of the Volunteer corps when he 


stated that it was on the whole better that 
manceuvres on an extensive scale, such as 
were there executed, should be regulated 
and controlled by proper military autho- 
rities. He felt extremely grateful, he 
might add, to his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for War for the reception which 
he had given to the remarks which he had 
felt it to be his duty to make that evening 
as well as for the zeal which he manifested 
in the Volunteer cause. He thought that 
it might be collected that the Government 
intended to give to the Volunteers drill 
sergeants, and he hoped that they wonld 
be in sufficient in number and of the best 
description. There were undoubtedly other 
causes of expense, such as practice ranges 
and the custody of arms, and he trusted 
the Government would consider whether 
they could not take those burdens from 
the Volunteers too. He was sorry to find 
that the hon. Member for Bristol was dis- 
posed to act on the principle of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. For his own part he 
believed the Yeomanry Cavalry to be a 
most valuable force, and if they could pos- 
sibly be amalgamated with the Volunteers 
they might act as Mounted Rifles. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY having intimated 
that he would not press his Amendment to 
a division. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That a sum, not exceeding £158,185, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Fortifications at Home and Abroad, which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 31st day of March, 1862, inclusive.” 

Sin FREDERIC SMITH asked for 
some explanation with respect to an item 
of £4,000 in the Vote for the purchase 
of land at Alderney. It appeared that 
£30,000 had been already voted on that 
account, while only £25,000 had as yet 
been expended. Under those circustances 
he did not see how a further sum could be 
required for that purpose, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he should be 
glad to receive some explanation of the 
item for the improvement of the defences 
of the Mauritius, He believed it to be 
necessary to complete the defences of Fort 
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George, but there was a plan on foot for 
carrying out enormous defences on land, 
which would involve a complete waste of 
money. He trusted the sum now asked 
for had nothing to do with that general 
scheme. With regard to the Ionian Islands, 
the improvement of the defences was esti- 
mated to cost £50,000, and he feared 
that some general system of fortifying the 
Tonian Islands was contemplated. In the 
present state of the navy he did not sec 
the necessity of throwing away this sum, 
which would not render those Islands im- 
pregnable against an attack from France, 
for instance. With respect to Gibraltar, 
there had been every successive year 
Votes for improving the fortifications, Un- 
less satisfactory explanations were given, 
he should move to reduce the vote for the 
Ionian Islands, the Mauritius, and Gibraltar. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said that 
by a memorandum in the account of the 
receipt and expenditure for Army and 
Militia services in 1859-60, it appeared 
that certain sums had been received from 
various Colonies in aid of the Military ex- 
penditure. There had been received from 
the Ionian Islands, on account of staff ex- 
penditure and fortifications, the sum of 
£49,000; from Malta, £12,400; from 
Ceylon, £47,954, &e. Could the Under 
Secretary for War state on what principle 
these payments had been made ; whether 
these colonies undertook to pay the whole 
of the staff expenditure and half the amount 
of the fortifications; and whether the Colo- 
nies would undertake to pay the same pro- 
portion of the increased expenditure now 
going on ? 

Mr. W, WILLIAMS asked whether the 
proposed expenditure of £4,000 for Alder- 
ney was in addition to the former grant of 
£1,000,000, and how it happened that the 
marginal note referred, not to Alderney, 
but to Guernsey? He also asked what was 
meant by £2,000 for Volunteer batteries ? 
Further, he called attention to the item of 
£5,000 for Malta, 

Mr. CONINGHAM ealled attention to 
the Vote of £3,000 for Gibraltar. He 
believed that this expenditure which the 
Government had embarked upon was one 
of the most extravagant possible, and ought 
to be arrested. 

Lorp HOTHAM wished to make an in- 
quiry relative to the item of £40,000 for 
the defences in the Humber. He never 
had stated, and never would state, the rea- 
sons why these works were necessary, but 
they were perfectly well known in the lo- 
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cality and also to the Government. The 
necessity for something being done had 
never been denied. The Secretary of State 
for War told him last Session he need take 
no further trouble, and that a Vote would 
be taken. Ground was purchased, and 
everything indicated a commencement of | 
the works. It had, however, come to his | 
knowledge that an alteration had taken | 
place in the intentions of the Secretary of 
State. Could the hon. Gentleman state 
what that change was, and for what reason | 
it had been come to ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he was not 
aware of any change in the intentions of 
his noble Friend, the Secretary for War, 
but he had had no special communication | 
with him on the subject. Land had been 
purchased, and it was proposed to com- 
mence a battery near Hull, The money 
would be taken in the Vote for commercial 
harbours. In answer to the noble Lord | 
(Lord W. Graham) he had to state that the | 
sum received from the Ionian Islands had | 
been paid into the Exchequer, and could | 
not be applied in diminution of the Vote. | 
With regard to the Gibraltar fortifications | 
the sum asked for was increased in conse- | 
quence of less convict labour having been | 
available than had been contemplated. | 
The Vote for the Ionian Islands was to| 
complete certain works of defence on the | 
land side; but it was not intended to enter | 
upon any new scheme of fortifications there 
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Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the Estimate 
of the proposed expenditure at the Ionian 
Islands was £50,000, of which £5,000 was 
asked in the present year, leaving £45,000 
to be voted. Now, he thought the House 
of Commons would utterly object to such 
an expenditure upon the Ionian Islands. 
These Islands were kept as a political ne- 
cessity, but they did not add to the mili- 
tary strength of the country. On the con- 
trary, they were rather a cause of weak- 
ness, inasmuch as they caused our force to 
be distributed. 

Sin FREDERIC SMITH said, he be- 
lieved the works at Alderney to be a mis- 
take from first to last, and he should, there- 
fore, move the reduction of the Vote by 
£4,000, being the sum proposed to be 
spent there. 

Mr. LIDDELL asked whether Alder- 
ney was to be considered as a defensive 
position or a harbour of refuge? If it 
was a military position, what was it in- 
tended to defend? If it was intended as 
an harbour of refuge he was prepared to 
show that it would be uttely useless. It 
was really a barren rock, which nature had 
provided with the best defence; but the 
Government had erected works of defence, 
and now there were to be new works to 
defend those previously constructed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the an- 
swer to this was a very short one. Alder- 
ney was not a harbour of refuge. It was 









this year, and if any such extended scheme | a military post connected with the defence 
were brought forward the House would | of the Channel, and a post considered of 
have the opportunity of deciding upon it| the utmost importance by the best military 







































































































in the Estimates of next year. The Vote 
for the Mauritius was to be spent in con- 
tinuing the fortifications of Fort George. 
By agreeing to these Votes for the Ionian 
Islands and the Mauritius the House would 
not be committed to any extended plans 
of fortifications. It was the opinion of 
Government that the less spent in fortify- 
ing distant dependencies the better; and 
that the best defence of our distant colo- 
nies and possessions was the British Navy. 
With regard to the Vote at Alderney, the 
sum had nothing to do with the naval 
works there, but was for the purchase of 
Jand necessary in order to unite the works 
already completed ; and if the present 
Vote were agreed to, he believed that 
£2,000 would complete the whole sum re- 
quired at Alderney. As to the plans at 
Harwich and Newhaven, it had not been 
the custom to lay the plans for military 
works before the House, but they had been 
carefully considered. 





Lord Hotham 


authorities. The Duke of Wellington, who 
was somewhat of a judge of war, laid great 
stress on the fortification of Alderney, 
which, in connection with Portland, would 
be a station of the utmost importance with 
a view to the defence of the Channel. 

Mr. GREGORY reminded the noble 
Lord that, in the Duke of Wellington’s 
time, the present improvements in mari- 
time war were unknown. In his opinion, 
Alderney was a source of positive weak- 
ness to us. In order properly to defend 
it, 2 numerous garrison was necessary, and 
when in France this very year, a French 
officer, in speaking to him upon this sub- 
ject, said, ‘‘ Jt will be impossible for you 
to place a sufficient number of men there 
to protect it against us ; but we can afford 
a sufficient number to enable us to hold it, 
and, therefore, every penny you are spend- 
ing there is spent for our benefit, and not 
for your own.” It was notoriously the 
opinion of every officer who commanded a 
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ship of war that it would be better to 
throw the money into the sea than con- 
tinue this expenditure. The expenditure 
was not merely useless, but positively de- 
trimental. The harbour was nothing bet- 
ter than a shell trap, for an enemy’s 
vessel might anchor outside and shell every 
yessel taking refuge there. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that so 
for from the improvements in navigation 
diminishing the value of Alderney they 
very much increased it. So long as ves. 
scls were impelled by sails, communication 
with Alderney might be difficult ; but the 
application of steam rendered Alderney 
much more valuable, both as a work of 
defence, and as a place from which to 
watch Cherbourg, and as a means of 
communicating with our side of the water. 
If the House was to adopt the principle 
laid down by the hon. Member and go to 
French officers of the army and navy for 
their judgment of the value of our de- 
fences, it would, no doubt, be very easy to 
demonstrate that it was ridiculous for Eng- 
land to keep up her army, that we were 
throwing away money in maintaining a 
navy, and that, as to fortifying Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, it was the meat childish 
thing in the world ; in fact, that it would 
be much better to trust to the forbearance 
of our enemies, to leave everything at their 
merey and discretion, and thus save our 
money. 

CoLtoneL NORTH said, that if it was 
the opinion of the Commission, of which 
Sir John Burgoyne was the head, that 
Alderney should be fortified, there could be 
no further question about it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON pointed out 
that the question now was not whether 
Alderney should be fortified, as all the 
fortifications were complete, but whether 
we should buy a piece of ground lying 
close to the fortifications, which it was ne- 
cessary to keep clear of buildings, in order 
that they might perform their purpose ? 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that when he 
crossed over to Cherbourg with the late Sir 
Charles Napier, that great naval authority 
ridiculed the idea of Alderney being use- 
ful as a post of observation on the French 
harbour. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he crossed over 
at the same time, and he asked the gallant 
Admiral whether, if the French fleet were 
in Cherbourg, they could be kept there ? 
His answer was, ‘‘ Without a doubt.” 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, that if 
the French had possession of the Channel 
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for twenty-four hours we should lose not 
only Alderney, but all the Channel Islands, 
and whatever garrisons we might have 
placed in them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the item of £4,000, for the Purchase of 
Land in Alderney, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” 


The Committee divided :—Afes 35 ; 
Noes 128: Majority 93. 

Original Question again put, 

Mr. CHILDERS thought the answer of 
the Under Secretary as to the item for the 
fortification of the Ionian Islands was not 
satisfactory. If only £5,000 were re- 
quired, they ought to know why £50,000 
was put as the total estimate in the first 
column. The Government seemed to have 
changed their mind as to the whole work. 
He moved that the Vote be reduced by 
this £5,000. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to remind the Committee that the 
Ionian Islands were not a colony, but a 
State that was placed under our protection 
upon certain conditions, Now, according 
to the principle laid down by the Foreign 
Secretary, that the majority of a people 
had a perfect right to claim their inde- 
pendence, the lonians ought to be annexed 
to Greece, as they had expressed their 
desire for annexation. If, then, they were 
allowed to follow up the noble Lords’ prin- 
ciple, these fortifications would be turned 
against ourselves. 

Cotonet DUNNE said, if the people of 
those Islands wished to separate from us, 
and if we wished to keep them, the sooner 
those fortifications were completed the bet- 
ter. The fortifications there belonged to 
us, although the people might not.- Unless 
the Government finished those fortifications 
there all the money we had laid out on 
them would be thrown away. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he had the 
authority of Lord Herbert for assuring the 
Committee that by assenting to this Vote 
of £5,000 they would not pledge them- 
selves in any way to the £50,000 which 
appeared in the first column of the Esti- 
mates. It would not be expended in any 
new works, but simply in repairing works 
to make the town safe against a coup de 
main on the land side. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that be- 
fore Lord Seymour’s Committee a few 
years ago it was stated that if those forti- 
fications had never been begun we should 
have practically been in a better position, 
as we had the command of the sea. Did 
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the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
mean that this £5,000 was not part of the 
£50,000 ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the £5,000 
had nothing to do with the £50,000. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH asked why 
the £50,000 was placed in the first column 
at all ? 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked why 
in another column it was stated that after 
this Vote £45,000 would be required to 
complete the works ? 

Captain JERVIS could state of his own 
knowledge that this Vote was absolutely 
necessary to complete the fortifications. 
Whether the Ionian Islands should be 


Eucisée and 


held as a military post was a very different | 


question, and should be discussed at an- 
other time. 

CotoneL DICKSON pointed out that 
£50,000 was stated in the Estimates as 
the total cost of the works. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON understood 
that the £5,000 now asked for was re- 
quired for the restoration of certain works 
now in existence, and that the rest of the 
£50,000 was intended for fortifications as 
to the construction of which the House 
would have a future opportunity of decid- 


ing. On that understanding he would agree | 


to the Vote. 

Mr. T. G. BARING confirmed the state- 
ment of the hon. Baronet, and repeated 
that the £5,000 had nothing to do with 
the £50,000. 

Mr. MONSELL hoped the Under Se- 
cretary would inform them what the definite 
object was which was to be accomplished 
for the £50,000. The destruction of the 
fortifications at Corfu had interfered with 
the drainage, and caused much pestilence 
and misery to the people. 

Captain JERVIS explained that a cer- 
tain part of the fortifications were pulled 
down in order that they might be held by 
a smaller body of men, and denied that the 
operation had been attended with any un- 
healthiness to the inhabitants. 

CotoneL DUNNE believed that the 
£5,000 was to be applied to the enceinte of 
the principal work, and that the £50,000 
was required for the erection of a lunette 
or covering fort. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That the item of £5,000, for the Improvement 
of Defences in the Ionian Islands, be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 59; 
Noes 92: Majority 33. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. E, P. Bouverie 
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House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday next, 


EXCISE AND STAMPS BILL, 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Third Reading read, and dis- 
charged. 

Bill ve-committed in respect of Clause 

15. 
House in Committee, 
Mr. HEYGATE complained of the in- 
jurious operation of the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s legislation on his (Mr. Heygate’s) 
constituents. Continually renewed, and 
changed from year to year for two or 
three years past, it threw trade and busi- 
ness into uncertainty and confusion, 

Clause 15 (Imposing a penalty on per- 
sons signing any agreement for the hire of 
a furnished house), 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER moved the addition to Clause 14 of 
the following proviso :— 

“That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to render any person liable to any penalty 


| for or on account of any letters or correspondence 


by post, containing the terms or conditions offered 
or accepted for the taking or letting of any fur- 
nished house.” 


Mr. CRAUFURD thonght the words 
did not meet the difficulty, as they only 
exempted persons from the liability of the 
penalty on account of letters and corres- 
pondence sent by post. The penalty was 
incurred for omitting to use the stamp on 
all memoranda of agreements. 

Mr. HENNESSY thought the proviso 
did not meet an objection which he had 
previously stated. The clause enacted 
that where the adhesive stamp was not 
eancelled all who asigned the instrument 
and those who prepared it were liable to a 
penalty of £20. By a previous section 
the stamp must be cancelled by both par- 
ties, so that if one party alone cancelled 
it, and the other also signed the agreement, 
all parties were liable to the penalty. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped that the proviso 
as to sending letters by post would be 
amended, It was at present as prepos- 
terous a piece of legislation as ever was 
submitted. If a person sent a letter by 
post it was to be recognized ; but if it was 
sent by a footman the sender would be 
liable to a penalty. The law at present as 
to agreements was satisfactorily establish- 
ed, and he hoped the clause would not be 
insisted upon, 
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Tne CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER depreeaied the strong language 
used by the hon. Member, When high 
duties were imposed upon leases and agree- 
ments which could not be levied, that ap- 
peared to the hon, Member to be a satis- 
factory state of things, The matter had 
been discussed on the previous evening, 
and decided by a majority of the House, 
With respect to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd), it 
was true that in certain eases the effect of 
the Bill would not be to reduce the duty 
upon letting houses where the rent was 
under £20, but there was no reason why, 
when the duty was moderate, there should 
be no means of levying it. With respect 
to the observations of the hon. Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) he could 
only say that he did not see how if the 
stamp was cancelled the other party could 
be liable to the penalty. As to sending 
letters by post he thought ninety-nine out 
of every one hundred were sent by post, 
and to omit that requirement would be to 
nullify the clause. 

Captain JERVIS observed that as the 
defacement of the adhesive stamp was for 
the protection of the revenue, its cancel- 
ment by more than one person was un- 
necessary, 

Mr. HENNESSY repeated his objec- 
tion that, as the adhesive stamp was to be 
defaced by both parties to the agreement, 
if one omitted to write his name upon the 
stamp not only both parties but all who 
were concerned in the preparation of the 
agreement would be liable to a penalty. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the general 
form of penal clauses was to impose the 
penalty upon persons who violated the law; 
but this clause said that unless a certain 
thing was done every person who signed 
the document, or was concerned in prepar- 
ing it, should be liable to a penalty. That 
was not the mode in which the House had 
been accustomed to legislate, and he hoped 
that it would not now adopt such a system. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER did not wish to punish any one 
except on his own default. He would, 
therefore, not ask the House to read the 
Bill a third time that night, but would con- 
sider this matter. 

House resumed; Bill reported; as amend- 
ed, to be considered on Monday next. 


EAST INDIA (COVENANTED SERVICE). 
PAPER MOVED FOR, 


Mr. VANSITTART moved for an Ad- 
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dress to the Crown for copies of the Re- 
port of a Special Committee of the Coun- 
cil of India to the Secretary of State upon 
the subject of opening, upon certain con- 
ditions, the Covenanted Service of India; 
with dissents, if any, therefrom. The hon. 
Member said the answer given the previous 
evening by the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
eretary of State for India was most un- 
satisfactory, and unless he could obtain a 
response of a more assuring character he 
should be reluctantly compelled to divide 
the House, The right hon, Baronet had 
not offered any opposition to the production 
of papers relating to two of the Bills, and 
the information he now sought had refer- 
ence to the third, which was regarded out 
of doors as the most important of these 
measures. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD felt it his duty 
to resist the Motion, which he hoped would 
not be pressed by the hon. Member, who had 
always acted in a spirit of perfect fairness 
and candour, The papers which he had 
formerly produced were despatches from 
the Governor General and the Governor of 
Madras; but those now asked for were Re- 
ports of the Council to the Secretary of 
State for India, which partook of a con- 
fidential character. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR supported 
the Motion, thinking it most important 
that the House should have before it every 
paper bearing on that subject. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he opposed 
the Motion, as the House was not entitled 
by the Act to have the dissents of a Com- 
mittee of the Council laid before it, 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD re- 
garded the production of the papers as es- 
sential for the guidance of the House in 
forming its opinion on the Bill for regu- 
lating the Indian Civil Service. _ 

Mr. AYRTON did not think it was 
usual or proper to seek to compel the Se- 
cretary of State to give those papers. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON thought 
the House was bound to insist on their 
production. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 

ive directions that there be laid before this 
Touse, a Copy of the Report of a Special Com- 
mittee of the Council of India to the Secretary of 
State, upon the subject of opening, upon certain 
conditions, the Covenanted Service of India; with 
dissents, if any, therefrom.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 28; Noes 
43 ; Majority 15. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock till Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 10, 1861. 


Minvtss.] Zook the Oath.—The Lord Clan- 
william. 
Pusuic Brur.—1* Volunteers Tolls Exemption. 


RIBBONISM (IRELAND)—CHIEF JUSTICE 
MONAHAN. 


Toe Eart or LEITRIM presented a 
Petition of Farmers and Inhabitants of the 
Barony of Kilmacrenan County, Donegal, 
praying for the Suppression of Ribbonism. 
The noble Earl, in presenting the petition 
said, that the state of things in Donegal 
Was owing, in great measure, to the course 
pursued by the authorities; and if, among 
the rest, Judges acted as political parti- 
sans, he apprehended that there was very 
little anticipation of peace in any country. 
Chief Justice Monahan, in his address to 
the grand jury of the county, congratu- 
lated them on the lightness of the calendar ; 
and said, he did this the more gladly in- 
asmuch as from the officers of the county 
he had reason to believe that no crime had 
been committed there for a considerable 
period where the party had not been made 
amenable to justice; so that, he added, | 
the lightness of the calendar was not attri- | 
butable to any difficulty experienced in | 
procuring evidence. He stated, also, that 
this was matter of satisfaction, because he | 
had often had reason to remark, as he did | 
then with truth and sincerity, that the | 
quietness of the country had mainly re- 
sulted from the vigilance, activity, and 
conduct of the magistrates of the country. 
By this Chief Justice Monahan referred 
not to the country gentlemen, but to the 
police magistrates. This specch, rather 
than a charge, was utterly untrue, for it 
was notorious that much crime of a serious 
character had been committed in Donegal, 
which had never been punished, and that 
the whole machinery of government in 
that district was most defective. He 
hoped, in conclusion, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would take the state of this 
district into consideration, as there was no 
doubt the whole machinery of law and 
police was defective. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR :—TI feel it 
my duty to ask the noble Earl whether he 
has given notice to Lord Chief Justice 
Monahan that these complaints were to 
be brought against him in the House of 
Lords? 
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Chief Justice Monahan. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM :—No. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR.—Then I 
must say that the noble Earl has behaved 
most improperly. The Judges of the land 
acted under responsibility; and any mis- 
conduct of which they may be guilty may 
be inquired into, ard animadverted upon 
by either House of Parliament. But to 
bring forward such a complaint as we 
have just heard from the noble Earl with- 
out any notice to the high officer com- 
plained of is, I must say, most unjust and 
most unconstitutional. I can only express 
my hope that as Lord Chief Justice Mona- 
han is one of the most honest and up- 
right, as well as learned Judges that ever 
adorned the bench, he may long continue 
to do so, and that he will be so considered 
to the end of his career. 
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Afterwards— 

Tne Kart or LEITRIM said, in conse- 
quence of the challenge which the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
thrown out to him in respect of the com- 
ments he had felt it his duty to make on 
the charge of Chief Justice Monahan, he 
would give the noble and learned Lord 
full and ample opportunity to give any 
explanations which the Chief Justice might 
wish to make; and for this purpose he 
gave notice that he would move for pa- 
pers on the case on Thursday next. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The no- 
ble Earl proposes to discuss the charges he 
has to bring against Chief Justice Mona- 
han, who is now discharging his duties in 
Ireland, on Thursday next. The noble 
Earl must sce that it is impossible that I 
can communicate with the Chief Justice, 
and that the learned Judge can forward 
his explanations by that day. 

Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE wished 
to put it to his noble Friend that the time 
he proposed was scarcely sufficient to allow 
explanations to be forwarded. ‘The noble 
Lord on the Woolsack was the natural 
guardian of the honour and character of 
the Judges in this House, and it was rea- 
sonable that he should have time to obtain 
from Chief Justice Monahan his answer 
to the charges that were brought against 
him. He suggested that the noble Earl 
should postpone his Motion till Thursday 
week. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM would be 
happy to fix any day that would be more 
convenient. All he desired was to check 
a gross abuse. He would bring forward 
the subject on Thursday week. 
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INDIAN PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION. 

Lorp BERNERS asked the noble Earl 
(Earl De Grey and Ripon), If there was any 
objection to lay upon the Table the Cor- 
respondence that has taken place between 
the Indian Government and the prize 
agents on the subject of interest due on 
the Delhi Prize Money? He understood 
there had been some misapprehension as 
to the speech of the Secretary of State for 
India in the other House, who was re- 
ported to have said that interest would 
not be allowed on the prize money. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, there 
was no correspondence to be laid before 
the House on the subject; but it appeared 
there was some misconception either as to 
the Question put to his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for India, in the other House, 
or as to the answer given by him. He 
was represented to have said that interest 
would not be paid on the prize money in 
the Indian Treasury. The fact was that 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent would 
be paid on all the money taken, but of 
course interest would not be paid on the 
value of the jewels. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR, who was 
almost wholly inaudible said, the Bill had 
been greatly altered, and as he considered 
greatly deteriorated in the Select Com- 
mittee; but he should bow to the decision 
of the Committee, and should not propose 
the rejection of the alterations that had 
been made. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: My noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, in pre- 
senting the result of the labours of the Se- 
lect Committee stated, that ‘great altera- 
tions have been made in the Bill, but that 
he doubted whether they ought to be called 
Amendments. He also expressed a fear 
that some of the alterations, if allowed to 
remain, would prevent the efficient work- 
ing of the measure. I confess that it ap- 
pears to me that the Bill has come out of 
the Select Committee very considerably 
improved. Of this, my Lords, I am cer- 
tain, that there was not a single Member 
of the Committee who did not evince the 
most sincere and earnest desire to make 
the Bill as useful as it possibly can be 
made. We may have differed with regard 
to our views, but there was only one ob- 
ject I am certain which animated the 
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minds of every Member of the Committee, 
which was to render the Bill as complete 
and satisfactory as possible. Nobody can 
appreciate the great difficultics which at- 
tend the framing of a Bill which would be 
satisfactory to all parties upon this im- 
portant subject, but those who have paid 
very considerable attention to the matter. 
The commercial community may be said 
to be divided into two distinct classes, 
advocating completely opposite opinions 
with regard to the mode in which the 
administration of bankrupt’s estates should 
take place. My noble and learned Friend 
the other evening presented a petition 
praying that your Lordships would pass 
the Bill exactly as it came out of the 
House of Commons. Now, undoubtedly, 
the petitioners could not have been very 
well informed with regard to the character 
of the Bill, because there were very great 
inaccuracies in it as it came up to your 
Lordships’ House, and there were parts 
which it was impossible should work. On 
the other hand, I have this evening pre- 
sented an important petition, in which the 
principal merchants of Manchester state 
that the alterations which have been made 
in the Bill by the Select Committee have 
their entire approval, and they pray your 
Lordships to agree to those Amendments. 
Your Lordships have probably read some 
printed papers which have been circulated 
by the Mercantile Law Amendment So- 
ciety, in which they deplore the striking 
out of the Chief Judge, which they say 
was the most popular and the most useful 
feature of the Bill. In the very petition 
to which I have referred your Lordships 
will find that the Manchester merchants 
take a very different view of the matter, 
and think that the Chief Judge was a use- 
less and unnecessary expense, Now, the 
difficulty is to reconcile the conflicting 
views of parties on this important subject. 
If you were to take your stand upon one 
ground, and to view the Bill only in that 
direction, you would find powerful argu- 
ments, indeed, in favour of that side; 
whereas if you take the opposite ground, 
and look on the case from that only, you 
would find equally strong arguments in 
favour of the other view of the question. 
But on the present occasion I am not call- 
ing on your Lordships to decide between 
the conflicting opinions of the commercial 
community; I am anxious to call your 
Lordships’ attention to a point in which, 
as it appears to me, there is a very con- 
siderable blot upon the face of the Bill, 
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because it seems to violate one of the first 
principles of legislation by making the lew 
—the new law which is introduced by the 
Bill — retrospective in its operation. I 
tried to persuade the Select Committee to 
introduce the clause which I am now about 
to propose to your Lordships. I was defeat- 
ed by a very slender majority; but I, like 
my noble and learned Friend, should have 
bowed to the decision of the Committee if 
I had not felt that this was a matter of 
vital importance; that it was a violation 
of the universal principle of legislation ; 
that it would create the greatest possible 
injustice if the Bill were allowed to come 
into operation as proposed. I will ex- 
plain the matter to your Lordships as 
shortly and as plainly as I can. Under 
this Bill, for the first time, non-traders are 
made liable to the bankrupt laws. Down 
to this time no person can be made a bank- 
rupt unless he carries on business in buy- 
ing and selling. But that distinction is 
now proposed to be entirely abolished by 
this Bill, and non-traders are, for the first 
time, to be made subject to the bankrupt 
laws. Now, my Lords, there are many 
persons whose opinions are entitled to 
the highest respect, who doubt the policy 
and expediency of this change of the 
law, and who think that it may be at- 
tended with mischievous consequences. 
When these objections were urged to the 
proposal on a former occasion my noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancel- 
lor met us by reference to the exam- 
ple of Scotland, where he said the dis- 
tinction of trader and non-trader does not 
exist, but where all persons, whatever, 
are subject to the operation of the law. 
But, my Lords, with very great submis- 
sion, it appears to me to be a very different 
thing where persons are born under a 
particular system of law, and where, of 
course, they will accommodate their habits 
and opinions and feelings to that law; and, 
on the other hand, where for the first time 
a new law is introduced which unsettles 
previous habits and ideas, and introduces 
a different relation between the important 
classes of debtor and creditor as this Bill 
does. I have no doubt that the Roman 
who lived under the law of the “‘ Twelve 
Tables” thought it an exceedingly good 
system of law, and if he were a creditor 
probably even thought the law De debitore 
in partes secando very humane, which gave 
him a dividend of the insolvent debtor's 
body instead of a dividend of his estate; 
but it would certainly startle your Lord- 
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ships, as it probably startled the Romans 
to have such a law suddenly introduced 
into their code. I have no objection my- 
self —none whatever —to this blending 
of the system of insolvency and bank- 
ruptey. I describe it in that manner, be- 
cause I think it is a mistake to say that 
you can abolish the distinction between a 
trader and a non-trader. You cannot do 
it. The distinction between the two is so 
broad—the two classes are so totally dif- 
ferent—there are so many circumstances 
which distinguish one class from the other 
—that it is a better description of the Bill 
to say it is one for blending the two sys- 
tems of bankruptcy and insolvency. Al- 
though I quite agree that it is desirable 
that this distinction between the two 
classes of debtors should no longer exist, 
yet I think all of your Lordships will be 
of opinion that it is necessary, in changing 
the law in this striking manner, that you 
should guard in every possible way against 
any inconvenience and any injustice that 
may result. It would be quite fair to say 
to the non-trader, ‘‘if you incur debts for 
the future, they shall be accompanied by 
such and such consequences ;” but it ap- 
pears to me to be most unjust to say that 
existing debts and liabilities shall have 
consequences attaching to them which 
made no part of the contract into which 
the parties entered, and were never in 
their contemplation, and that they should 
render the debtor liable to punishment for 
that which was not previously any crime. 
My noble and learned Friend seems to 
doubt whether this is the case. If he 
will allow me to give an instance I will 
at once satisfy him upon the subject. 
There is a clause in the Bill by which 
the Court of Bankruptcy is empowered, 
if a person has contracted debts with- 
out any reasonable expectation of paying 
them, to commit him to prison for a 
year. Now, my Lords, I dare say at the 
present moment there are many young, 
and, perhaps, some old gentlemen, who 
have contracted such debts, who certain- 
ly are morally guilty of a very serious 
offence, but are not legally punishable 
for it as a crime. It is right that they 
should be punished for this hereafter; but 
it seems to me to be manifestly wrong, 
and contrary to every sound principle, 
that you should make them liable to 
punishment for that which was not an 
offence when the debt was contracted. 
This is the evil, the injustice of an ea post 


Sacto law, which is the most vicious species 
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of legislation. It is a remarkable thing, 
and I beg your Lordships’ particular at- 
tention to this part of my observations, 
that the Government yielded to this prin- 
ciple, recognized it as the proper one to 
be introduced into this Bill as it was 
originally framed ; for when the Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons it 
contained a clause of precisely the same 
description as that which I am now asking 
your Lordships to adopt. Iam not using 
this as an argumentum ad hominem. I do 
not say to the Government, ‘‘ you cannot 
after that course object to the re-introduc- 
tion of this clause,” but I think F am en- 
titled to say, “‘ We are told that this Bill 
occupied the care and attention of the 
Government for several months before its 
introduction into Parliament; and it ap- 
pears that after a most careful considera- 
tion the Government deliberately and ad- 
visedly determined that it was just and pro- 
per there should be a clause protecting non- 
traders against any retrospective liability 
to punishment or disability. Your Lord- 
ships may be curious to know how it hap- 
pened that this clause no longer formed part 
of the Bill when it came up to your Lord- 
ships’ House. The truth is, that there is 
in the other House, as there is in your 


Lordships’ House, a period of the evening 
in which the House falls into what one 
may describe as a syncope, which, as we 
all know, is attended with a suspension of 


the action of the brain. In this House 
the attack generally terminates fatally. 
But, in the other, after a period longer or 
shorter of suspended auimation, the House 
is restored to all its powers and its func- 
tions, and proceeds in the vital and ac- 
tive discharge of its duties. In this un- 
conscious interval, if I may so call it, 
not the Government, but an hon. and 
learned Friend of mine (Mr. Malins), 
moved, to the surprise of every one, the 
rejection of this clause. Whether my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General had partaken of the general in- 
sensibility, or whether he had exhausted 
himself in defending the other clauses, 
I cannot tell; but so it was, that my 
hon. and learned Friend said, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you may do just as you like.” A 
short and languid discussion took place of 
twenty minutes’ duration; the House had 
not energy enough for a division; the At- 
torney General threw away his sword, and 
the clause was surrendered at discretion. 
Under these circumstances I should have 
thought that the Government would have 
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been glad to have supported me in the re- 


introduction of this clause, in restoring 
the Bill to the state in which it was when 
it came out of their hands, inasmuch as 
the clause was not struck out after the 
usual mature consideration. Had there 
been a debate in the House of Commons 
on the subject, followed by a division, and 
had the clause been then rejected by a 
large majority, the Government might very 
well have said, ‘Our original opinion was 
that the clause was right; but inasmuch 
as the House decided differently, we bow 
to the decision.” But such is not the 
case; and I do sincerely hope that the 
noble Earl on the other side will consider 
that I am only assisting in the views of 
the Government when I seek to restore 
this clause to the Bill. I need not enter 
into the subject of the vicious character of 
all retrospective laws, nor need I show 
you instances in which homage has been 
paid to the great principle of making the 
laws prospective only. You may take up 
the statute book and go from one end to 
the other, and you will find there no in- 
stance of retrospective legislation, except— 
and I wish the distinction to be marked— 
except cases in which relief has been given, 
but in no case in which persons have been 
subjected to civil liabilities, much less to 
punishment. I will just mention one case 
in which I think in the strongest possible 
manner the Legislature showed its objec- 
tion to retrospective laws. An Act had 
been passed forbidding printers to adver- 
tise foreign lotteries under a penalty of 
£50, payable to any person who chose to 
lay an information. A great number of per- 
sons printers, in ignorance of the law— 
which the law, however, says is no ex- 
cuse—had printed a number of these ad- 
vertisements, and the consequence was 
that they were pounced upon by a set of 
informers, and an immense number of in- 
formations for penalties were prosecuted 
against them. The mischief was felt to 
be so great that the Legislature thought it 
right to interfere, inasmuch as the print- 
ing of the advertisements had taken place 
inadvertently ; and, therefore, a Bill was 
brought in by which the parties were re- 
lieved from the actions then pending, but 
they were relieved only on payment of all 
the costs up to that time. In every case 
in which a common informer had obtained 
judgment the Bill did not operate, but his 
rights were protected by au express pro- 
vision. This is a striking proof of the 
great reluctance of the. Legislature to in- 
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troduce any retrospective law; and if I 
were to search the statute book I do not 
think I could furnish a stronger illustra- 
tion of my position. I trust I have now 
satisfied your Lordships that it is proper 
to reintroduce the clause providing that 
the non-trader portion of the Bill should 
not have a retrospective operation. The 
noble and learned Lord concluded by 
moving an Amendment, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

“The Debt of the Petitioning Creditor of any 
Debtor not being a Trader must be a Debt con- 
tracted after the passing of this Act; and the 
Judgment Debtor Summons must be a Summons 
in respect of a Debt contracted or a Liability in- 
curred after the passing of this Act.” 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
although he did not join in the warm eulo- 
gium pronounced by his noble and learned 
Friend on the performances of the Select 
Committee, he did not dispute that they had 
been actuated by the most laudable motives 
in what they had done, as well as in what 
they had undone. But he must repeat 
his opinion that what they called amend- 
ments were in some cases rather altera- 
tions, and even deteriorations. His noble 
and learned Friend comforted himself very 
much by a petition that he had presented 
to their Lordships that evening. If the 
noble and learned Lord had been in the 
House at an earlier hour he would have 
seen petitions presented in a different sense. 
For himself, he could declare most solemn- 
ly that he had had representations made 
to him, not only from the society which 
had been referred to, but from various 
other quarters and from mercantile bodies 
of the greatest importance, lamenting the 
alterations made in the measure by the 
Committee, and especially lamenting the 
rejection of the provisions relating to the 
Chief Judge. That was, in fact, a most 
important part of the Bill, which in the 
House of Commons never met with the 
slightest opposition, which was universally 
approved by both sides of the House, and 
which was hailed with satisfaction by al- 
most all who were connected with the ad- 
ministration of the law of bankruptcy. 
He did not now call on their Lordships to 
resist what had been done on that subject 
by the Select Committee; but he believed 
that without the Chief Judge the Bill 
would not work or produce the good ef- 
fects which were anticipated from it. An 
unexpected attack had been made on that 
part of the Bill in the Committee, for no 
notice was given, either publicly or private- 
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ly, that such an Amendment would be 
moved; and a noble Friend who sat near 
him, as well as other members of the Com- 
mittee, were absent in the discharge of a 
public duty when the Motion was made. 
He could take upon himself to say that no 
answer whatever was given to the argu- 
ments which had been adduced to show 
the indispensable necessity for the appoint- 
ment of the Chief Judge. It was supposed 
that his duties would be the same as were 
now performed by the Lords Justices of 
Appeal in the Court of Chancery. But 
that was not so. The Chief Judge in 
Bankruptcy was to have most important 
functions. He was to hear appeals from 
all the County Court Judges, as well as 
from the District Bankruptcy Judges; and 
now, when non-traders as well as traders 
were to be included in the Bill, the busi- 
ness of appeal would be so much accumu- 
lated that it would be utterly impossible 
for the Lords Justices in the Court of Chan- 
cery to answer the expectations which had 
been formed of them. He had no doubt 
the result would be such that the noble 
Earl opposite would regret that he had ac- 
quiesced in the alteration. For himself, 
he had no difficulty in expressing his be- 
lief, his hope, his expectation, that in ‘‘ an- 
other place” the clause as it originally 
stood would be restored. He had no 
Amendment to offer on the subject; but 
he trusted a remedy would be found else- 
where, and that afterwards their Lordships 
would agree to that Amendment, so that 
the Bill might answer the expectations of 
the country. With regard to the Amend- 
ment moved by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Chelmsford), he must ac- 
knowledge that it would be by no means 
fatal to the Bill. It would only delay its 
operation in a few cases. His noble and 
learned Friend had given a description of 
what had taken place in the House of Com- 
mons on Mr. Malins’s Motion, which was 
certainly more humorous than correct. Mr. 
Malins made a solemn Motion; he gave his 
reasons at considerable length; there was 
no division, because there was no difference 
of opinion. But his noble and learned 
Friend should have gone on to tell their 
Lordships what took place afterwards ; for 
when the state of syncope was over, when 
the House was in full vigour, when its 
benches were crowded and the intelligence 
of all was awake, that distinguished orna- 
ment of the House, Sir Hugh Cairns, made 
a Motion, the substance of which was to re- 
verse that vote. There was a debate on it; 
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the subject was canvassed on both sides, the 
House divided, and there was a majority of 
twenty-five—a majority beyond its teens 
— against him. He, therefore, trusted 
their Lordships would follow the example 
of the Select Committee, where the subject 
was debated, when a division took place 
and it was carried by a majority of two to 
leave the Bill in that respect as it now 
stood. He must say he agreed most heartily 
with what his noble and learned Friend 
said against retrospective legislation; but 
he denied that this could fairly be consider- 
ed a retrospective law. The object was not 
to punish debtors, but to provide that they 
should cede their property for division 
among their creditors. There was nothing 
in the Bill which would subject a debtor 
to punishment for anything hitherto done; 
it was only in respect of what might be 
done hereafter that an adjudication of 
bankruptcy could take place. It was the 
going abroad with the intent to delay cre- 
ditors—it was the staying abroad with the 
intent to defraud creditors—it was the 
making a fraudulent conveyance or trans- 
fer of property with the same intent—it 
was only where these acts were done after 
the Bill had received the Royal Assent 
that the debtor committing them could be 
made a bankrupt. He maintained this 


was prospective, not retrospective legis- 


lation. It was necessary and, he be- 
lieved, would be salutary. His noble and 
learned Friend had talked of petitions ; 
there ought certainly to be petitions from 
Boulogne and Calais in favour of his 
Amendment; for he believed both would 
be very much unpeopled if he did not suc- 
ceed in it. He trusted their Lordships 
would agree with the House of Commens 
and the Select Committee, and negative 
the Motion of his noble and learned Friend. 

Tue Eant or DERBY said, he should 
hardly have troubled their Lordships on 
this subject, but for the pointed reference 
made to him by the noble and learned 
Lord. The noble and learned Lord ap- 
peared to be exceedingly shocked or dis- 
tressed at the striking out of the clause 
with respect to the Chief Judge. For that 
alteration neither he nor any noble Lord 
on his side of the House was responsible ; 
but it was introduced on the authority of 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Cran- 
worth) who was sitting just behind his 
noble and learned Friend. The clause was 
struck out after full and careful discussion, 
because it was thought that the motives al- 
leged for the appointment of a Chief Judge 
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—namely, that he would promote regu- 
larity and uniformity of decision—would 
not have any real effect, because the original 
jurisdiction of the Chief Judge would be 
comparatively very small. ‘The original 
jurisdiction in bankruptcy would be di- 
vided amongst a larger number of persons 
by this Bill than it was at present, and, 
therefore, the Committee could not sce 
how a greater uniformity could be obtain- 
ed than now, the appeals being at present 
to the Lords Justices instead of to a Chief 
Judge. Further, the Select Committee 
thought that the appointment of-a Chief 
Judge was a great and an entirely unne- 
cessary expense, and that it would very 
largely increase the expenses attending 
bankruptcy proceedings. If the Bill had 
not been altered in this, or some similar 
respects, the public would soon have found 
that the bankruptcy law would have been 
much more expensive and complicated un- 
der this Bill than it now was. When the 
clause relating to the Chief Judge was 
struck out, he could only say there were 
seventeen Members present, and he be- 
lieved the only Member who, although 
ordinarily regular in his attendance, hap- 
pened not to be in the room at the time 
was the Lord President of the Council. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: And Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Then there 
were only sixteen Members present; but 
the subject was fully discussed, and when 
the Lord Chancellor put the Question, 
‘‘that this clause stand part of the Bill,” 
there was not a single Peer who raised his 
voice in favour of it. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON: I did. 

Eart SPENCER: I also said ‘ Con- 
tent.” 

Tue Eart or DERBY was not aware of 
the fact. He thought there was not a 
single voice which said ‘‘ Content,” but 
undoubtedly there was no Member of the 
Committee who ventured to say “The 
Contents have it.” When the retrospec- 
tive operation of the Bill was discussed 
there were eighteen Members present, of 
whom ten voted against doing away with 
the retrospective operation, and eight in 
favour of the Amendment to that effect. 
The Committee consisted of twenty-one 
Members. Lord Lyndhurst unfortunately 
was unable to give his attendance, and the 
other two Members who happened to be 
absent on the occasion in question enter- 
tained strong opinions as to the impro- 
priety of the retrospective clause. There- 
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fore, the Committee might be said to have 
been equally divided, and, consequently, 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord Chelms- 
ford) thought it right to submit the ques- 
tion to their Lordships. He was glad to 
hear the Lord Chancellor say that he dis- 
approved retrospective legislation; but the 
statement of the noble and learned Lord 
that there was nothing either retrospective 
or penal in the Bill was one in which 
he could not concur. If their Lordships 
would only refer to Clause 82, they would 
find that— 

“Tf any person, not being trader, shall, with 

intent to defeat or delay his creditors, depart this 
realm, or being out of this realm shall with such 
intent remain abroad, or shall with such intent 
make any fraudulent conveyance of his estate, 
such person shall be deemed to have thereby 
committed an act of bankruptcy.” 
Therefore, the Bill proposed this penalty 
should be imposed on any person who had 
contracted a debt years ago. This, he 
contended, was undoubtedly retrospective 
legislation. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR: Certainly, 
if he does not conform to the law. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD: If he does not 
surrender in a certain time. 

Tur Eart or DERBY: If the person 
did not return to this country he came 
under the operation of the Act for a past 
debt. Then what did the noble and learn- 
ed Lord say with regard to the penal ef- 
fect of the Bill? Clause 164 said that if 
the Court should be of opinion that the 
bankrupt, being a trader, had carried on 
business by means of fictitious capital ; or, 
with the intent to conceal the true state of 
his affairs, wilfully omitted to keep pro- 
per books; or, whether a trader or not 
that he had not at the time when any of 
his debts were contracted any reasonable 
and probable ground or expectation of 
being able to pay the same, then he might 
be sentenced to imprisonment for one year, 
although the debt was contracted before 
the passing of this Act. He thought on 
all these grounds their Lordships would 
insert the clause proposed by his noble 
and learned Friend, and for the reason he 
had stated, the noble and learned Lord 
Chancellor, being opposed to retrospective 
legislation, ought to vote for it. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH would be the last 
man to concur in any legislation which 
was really retrospective; that was to say, 
by which any existing right was infringed 
or taken away; but he maintained that 
the Bill did not contain any such princi- 
ple—all that the Bill now did was to give 
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a new, an easier, and a cheaper means of 
enforcing rights which actually existed. 
The term ‘ retrospective” might as well 
be applied to every Act for facilitating the 
recovery of debts which had been passed 
in modern times. Lord Eldon was no bold 
Legislator who would have interfered with 
existing rights, but by his Consolidated 
Bankruptcy Act many classes of persons 
were brought within the operation of the 
bankruptcy laws who were not subject to 
them before, and yet it never oceurred to 
the mind of Lord Eldon that, because per- 
sons by that means might be made cri- 
minally responsible, therefore, the Act 
should apply only prospectively to debts 
afterwards incurred. The samething was 
done by Lord Hardwicke, who brought 
bankers and brokers for the first time 
within the operation of the bankruptcy 
laws. Therefore, on authority, as well 
as on principle, he contended that their 
Lordships were not interfering with the 
retrospective rights of any individual. 
Their Lordships proposed to introduce, 
under the plea of bankruptcy, something 
to exclude retrospective legislation with 
regard to non-traders, and to that proposi- 
tion he could not agree, and he should, 
therefore, conscientiously adhere to the 
principles which actuated him in the Se- 
lect Committee, and vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he could state 
nothing as to what passed in the Com- 
mittee either on one side or the other be- 
cause he was not there, and, therefore, 
could not say how the retrospective clause 
passed; but it was clear that the clause 
was carried in Committee by a bare ma- 
jority. But upon the merits he must say 
that even if the clause had been carried by 
a large majority, he should still entertain 
the most positive opinion that the creation 
of a Chief Judge, as proposed, would be 
utterly useless. The Chief Judge, it was 
proposed, should be equal in dignity to the 
puisne Judges, and was to have a salary of 
£5,000 a year; and he would have to do 
literally nothing. If there were any neces- 
sity for superintendence of the proceedings 
of the Commissioners, why not make one 
of the Commissioners head of the others, 
and let him superintend the court? This 
would be unobjectionable, because the 
Chief Commissioner would have other 
duties to perform, whilst the proposed 
Chiet Judge would have no functions but 
those of superintendence. He had some 
experience as regarded an appeal within 
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the Court of Bankruptcy, for the Act of 
1831 a Court of Review, with a Judge to 
preside over it, was created, which took 
the position which the Court of Chancery 
previously occupied in respect to bank- 
ruptey. At that time a very large portion 
of the time of the Lord Chancellor was 
occupied by appeals from bankruptcy—in- 
deed, the sittings in reference to bank- 
ruptey frequently occupied four or five 
weeks ; but after the Court of Review was 
formed it was found that the Commis- 
sioners performed their functions so satis- 
factorily that there was nothing for the 
Court of Review to do, and it was allowed 
to fall into disuse. He strongly reecom- 
mended their Lordships to agree to the 
Amendment now proposed. The prece- 
dents mentioned, and with which Lord 
Eldon and Lord Hardwicke were connected, 
applied to a totally different state of things. 
In that case it was sought to bring within 
the bankrupt law bankers and brokers 
and others quasi-traders, who by some 
caprice of legislation had been left without 
the pale of the bankrupt law; but there 
was a wide distinction between that and 
the present Bill by which it was proposed 
to enter the penalities and consequence of 
the bankrupt law to persons who had 
nothing whatever to do with trade. Sup- 
pose there were no imprisonment for debt, 
as was formerly the case—for such im- 
prisonment was the creature of the statute, 
and did not exist at common law—would it 
not be thought hard upon passing an Act 
instituting imprisonment, to make it ap- 
ply to debts contracted before the statute? 
He agreed, however, that there were many 
reasons why there should be a prospective 
operation to the clause. Ifthe Bill passed 
in its present shape it was possible for a 
Member of either House of Parliament to 
become a bankrupt for a debt at a time 
when he felt he was perfectly safe in con- 
tracting it; and the consequence of bank- 
ruptey in the case of a Member of the 
House of Commons was that the Member 
was expelled from that House and lost his 
seat by Act of Parliament. 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE was understood 
to oppose the Amendment. 

On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall be there inserted? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 98 ; Not-Contents 61: 
Majority 37. 

Motion agreed to; Clause there inserted. 
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Dungannon, V. 

Hardinge, V. 

Hood, V. 

Hutchinson, V. (E. 
Donoughmore.) 

Lifford, V. 

Strathallan, V. 
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Castlemaine, L. 
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Churston, L. 

Clements, L. (E. Let- 
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Clifton, L. (E. Darn- 
ley.) 

Colchester, L. 
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Conyers, L. 
Delamere, L. 
Denman, L. 
De Ros, L. 
Dinevor, L. 
Downes, L. 
Egerton, L. 
Feversham, L. 
Forester, L. 
Grantley, L. 
Kenyon, L. 
Kingsdown, L. 
Leconfield, L. 

Lyveden, L. 
Maryborough, L, (E. 
Mornington.) 

Northwick, L. 

Polwarth, L. 

Raglan, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Rollo, L 

Saltersford, L. (EZ. Cour- 
town.) 

Saltoun, L. 

Silchester, L. (£. Long- 
ord, 


Skelmersdale, L. 

Somerhill, L, (.M. Clan- 
ricarde. ) 

Sondes, L. 

Southampton, L. 

St. John of Bletso, L. 

Strathspey, L. (E. Sea- 
field.) 

Templemore, L. 

Tenterden, L. 

Teynham, L. 

Tredegar, L. 
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839 Craven Hill, 
Ripon, Bp. Llanover,L. 
Methuen, L. 
Abercromby, L. Minster, L. (4. Conyng- 
Ashburton, L. ham.) 
Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and Mont Eagle, L. (¥@. 
Sligo.) 


Orrery.) 
Camoys, L. [ 7'eller.] Overstone, L. 


Carew, Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
Chesham, L, borough.) 
Churchill, L. Rivers, L. 
Cranworth, L. Rossie, L, (L. Kin- 
Crewe, L. naird, ) 
Dartrey, L. (ZL. Cre- Sandys, L. 

morneé.) Saye and Sele, L. 
Ebury, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Foley, L. [ Teller.] Sundridge, L. (D. 
Harris, Argyll.) 
Hatherton, L. Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Herbert, L. Taunton, L. 
Hunsdon, L. (V. Falk- Truro, L. 


land.) 
Leigh, L. 


Wensleydale, L. 
Wodehouse, L, 


Lorp CRAN WORTH said, he had given 
notice of his intention to strike out Clause 
G., introduced by the Select Committee on 
the Motion of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), though he did not intend 
to give their Lordships the trouble of di- 
viding. The noble Earl had put this case 
in support of his view. Suppose a father, 
aged 50, and a son, aged 25, the father 
having a life interest, and the son having 
also a life interest in remainder after his 
father, producing an estimate made by an 
actuary, the noble Earl showed that the 
value of the son’s reversionary life interest 
would be worth only two years’ purchase; 
and his argument was that it would be 
very hard to make a bankrupt of such a 
man, and to sell so small a reversionary 
interest. Now, he could see no hardship 
at all in the case supposed. The question 
was what was the interest worth? and if 
the person who owned it was indebted and 
had no other property, why should it not 
be applied in payment of his debts, as 
well in the case of a non-trader as of a 
trader? Though there was probably no 
intention of this kind on the part of those 
who framed the clause, it looked as if their 
object was to protect the upper ranks of 
the community and those not engaged in 
trade, while those who were engaged in 
trade were left without any such protec- 
tion. The exception was liable to the 
charge of being something like class legis- 
lation without effecting the object in view, 
for the son’s reversionary life interest, | 


{COMMONS} 
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Tae Eart or DERBY said, the clause 
had been introduced by the Select Com- 
mittee at the instance of his noble Friend 
(Lord St. Leonards). The case was this. 
A man, aged 50, had a son, aged 25, who 
had an infant son. An estate of £10,000 
a year was settled on the son, with re- 
mainder to the children. If the son be- 
came bankrupt his interest would, under 
the Bill as it originally stood, be sold, and 
he (the Earl of Derby) took the opinion of 
an actuary as to the value of such a life 
interest under such circumstances. The 
answer was that such a sale would be very 
difficult to effect, as few persons would be 
found to purchase such property. The 
value, according to the chances of life, 
would be about two years’ purchase. Let 
their Lordships consider the effect of a 
sale of the estate under the circumstances 
referred to. ‘The tenant in possession 
would take no interest in it knowing that 
it would go to a stranger; and when that 
stranger came into ossession all he would 
care about would be to screw as much out 
of it as possible. What would be the 
condition of that property when it came 
into possession of the grandson? Well, 
then, what the new clause proposed was 
this, that under such circumstances the 
sale should not take effect except under 
the express direction and sanction of the 
Court. 

Amendment negatived; Clause agreed to. 

Further Amendments made : 

The Report thereof to be received on 
Thursday next. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock, 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 10, 1861. 


Minutes.] Pustic Bitts.—1° Vaccination. 
2° Irremovable Poor ; Removable of Scotch and 
Irish Poor. 
3° Edinburgh Assessments, 


CRAVEN HILL, PADDINGTON. 


Sim JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Attorney General what he pro- 
poses to do with the surplus arising out of 


might certainly be taken in execution, | the cause The Attorney General »v. the 


and sold at the instance of a creditor. 


moved that the clause be omitted, but | 


He | Craven Hill Estate? 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, that 


would not divide their Lordships on the | many years ago, Lord Craven gave a piece 


point. 


jof land for the purpose of establishing 
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pesthouses for the benefit of five of the 
parishes of London. In the course of time 
that land became very valuable, and was 
afterwards sold and other land bought with 
the proceeds at Paddington. That site 
was selected from the notion that the po- 
pulation of London would never extend so 
far. However, that had not been the case. 
The land there had become very valuable, 


for Foreign Affairs, If any decision has been 
come to in the case of Mr. Moss, sentenced 
by Mr. Alcock to fine, deportation from 
Japan, and imprisonment at Hongkong; 
and if he is prepared to lay any papers on 
that subject upon the Table of the House ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, the matter 
had been referred to the Law Officers of 





the Crown; but he thought it would not 


and a decree of the Court of Chancery | be proper to lay the Papers upon the 


had been taken. It produced very nearly 


|Table, as there were legal proceedings 


£400 a year, but in the next century, | arising out of them at Hong Kong. 


when certain leases fell in, it would bring 
in a very large amount indeed. It was 


his (the Attorney General’s) desire to ap- | 


ply the money for the benefit of the differ- 
ent parishes, but to divide it among them 
would not answer any useful purpose of 


the charity. He, therefore, had proposed | 


to give it to St. Mary’s Hospital, Padding- 


ton, being the nearest hospital, provided | 
the trustees would build an additional | 


wing for the accommodation of persons 


affected by contagious disorders in those | 
five parishes. They had taken a consider- | 


able time to deliberate on the proposal, 


but a fortnight ago he (the Attorney Ge- | 
neral received a letter stating that they | 


APPROPRIATION OF SEATS (SUDBURY 
AND ST. ALBANS) BILL. 


COMMITTEE. FIRST NIGHT. 


Order for Committee read. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS moved that the 
Speaker leave the Chair in order to go 
into Committce on this Bill. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Eart JERMYN said, he rose to move 
as an Amendment that the House will 
upon that day six months resolve itself 
into the said Committee. Nothing could 


declined the offer. He was now desirous | be further from his desire or more foreign 
of finding some other hospital which would | to his purpose than to implicate himself in 
undertake on receiving the income to pro- | the countenance of bribery and corruption, 
vide sufficient accommodation for patients | and the remarks which he should address 
who might be sent from the five parishes. | to the House would completely refute any 
He regretted that so much time should such imputation. He appeared principally 
have been lost, but it was unavoidable. | to advocate the claims of the borough of 
He would endeavour to have a scheme for Sudbury to preserve its representation, and 








the application of the money ready as soon } 
as possible. | 


CHINA.—MR, PARKES’ REPORT. 
QUESTION. 

Coronet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether the Report from Mr. Parkes | 
of his four interviews with the Taeping 
authorities at Nankin, to which reference | 
is made in Commander Aplin’s letter, dated 
the 2nd of April, 1861, in the China cor- 
respondence, respecting the opening of the 
Yang-tze-Kiang River, would be laid upon 
the ‘lable of the House ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL was understood 
to say that the Report had been received, 
and the substance of it given in the papers | 
already produced. 


JAPAN.— CASE OF MR, MOSS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he} 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State | 


he was ready to discharge the same office 
for St. Albans, though he had no direct 
authority to make any statement on her 


‘part. It might be taken, however, that 
| Sudbury acknowledged the abstract justice 


of her punishment, but through him, as 


iher representative, took exception to the 


scheme of the Government, which created 


|a double condition of the law, and which 


allowed two different classes of punish- 


‘ment to be meted out to one and the sclf 


same offence. Such a state of things ought 
not to command either the approbation or 
acquiescence of the House of Commons. 
Since the last election for Sudbury had 
there been no election petitions, no Com- 
mittees to try charges of bribery, and no 
Royal Commissioners to inquire into cases 
of corruption of a still more extensive and 
systematic nature? Had there been any 
decrease of electoral offences, or any re- 
laxation of electoral immorality since Par- 
liament, penetrated with serious anxiety, 
had ouce and for ever by the exercise of 
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the full weight of its displeasure swept 
away a body which, to his mind, could not 
be spoken of or thought of except as a 
national disgrace? He would not weary 
them with details, but he entreated them 
to recollect the enormous mass of petitions 
complaining of corrupt practices which 
were presented immediately following the 
last general election. He admitted that 
many of those petitions were withdrawn, 
but enough still remained, after making 
all due allowance for the excited feelings 


Appropriation 


of disappointed candidates and partisans, | 


to show how inveterate was the evil, and 
how widespread its operation. He had no 


hesitation in averring that the borough of | 


Sudbury had been made the scapegoat to 
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ever might be the feeling of the House at 
large, his Motion would at least afford an 
opportunity to those hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides who took a genuine interest in 
the matter to express their views. As a 
reason for the assumption that the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to deal with the 
question on its merits, he would remind 
the House of the manner in which the 


‘right hon. Gentlemen the Home Secretary 


had met the distinct question which he 
put to him in the beginning of the Session, 
as to whether it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to visit any constituency that 
might have been already or should be 
hereafter convicted of gross bribery and 
corruption with the same punishment 



































bear the burden of electoral sins. He| which had been inflicted on Sudbury and 
maintained that the measure of disfran- St. Albans: The right hon. Gentleman 
chisement was intended to be no less re- | in reply favoured the House with the ra- 
medial than penal. He appealed, however, | ther stale news that it would be compe- 
to the candour of the House to say whether | tent for any hon. Member to move the re- 
that intention had been fulfilled? Bribery | issue of writs to Gloucester and Wakefield. 
and corruption still existed, flourished, and | He also informed them that the Law Offi- 
permeated our constituencies with an ob- | cers of the Crown had been consulted as to 
stinate energy and perseverance which | whether there was a ground for prosecu- 
completely falsified all expectation of|cution in the Berwick case. That surely 
amendment from the terror of the ex-| pointed to a prosecution of individuals, 
ample which Parliament had made. It} whereas his question applied entirely and 
might be worth while, then, to inquire | exclusively to constituencies. He sub- 
why their legislation had been attended | mitted, then, that when it would have 
with such ill, or rather such little effect. | been so easy for the right hon. Gentleman 
He thought he could tell the House one} cither to have met his question with a 
reason, and could show them at least one | direct affirmative or negative, he was right 
cause of the inutility of their Act. It was'in his assumption that the Government 
this—that Parliament had ignored one of| had not yet determined on the way in 
the first and most important principles of | which they should deal with this position, 
penal legislation. He submitted that the | as the right hon. Gentleman rather ayoid- 
efficacy of punishment as an agent to de-|ed the real point at issue. Therefore, it 
ter from the the commission of any offence | was not unreasonable to ask the House to 
materially depended upon the impartiality | pause before it took the final step of de- 
and certainty of its infliction. Unless | stroying the political entity of these bo- 
they showed constituencies that they were |roughs. They ought first to consider, not 
prepared to act on a broad and compre- | the mere abstract, but the comparative and 
hensive principle on a well-considered and | relative justice of the proceeding—they 
statesmanlike system, an act of isolated | ought, in fact, to consider what ought to 
severity would become, as he feared it had | be their future procedure with respect to 
already, merely the laughing-stock of those | constituencies that were found to be cor- 














to whom it was meant as a warning. Had 
he seen the slightest trace of a disposition 
on the part of the Government to recom- 
mend Parliament to legislate on a states- 
manlike and impartial basis, or on the part 
of the House to take the matter into their 
own hands, and endeavoured earnestly to 
cure the evils which now disgraced our 
electoral system, he would not have trou- 
bled the House with his Motion. He 
could, however, perceive no such intention 
on the part of the Government; and, what- 


Earl Jermyn 


| rupt and rotten at the core—constituencies 
| not a whit less worthy of extinction than 
| those the appropriation of whose seats they 
were now discussing—nay, those constitu- 
encies were far more deserving of punish- 
ment, because their offence had been com- 
mitted in a generation which it was the 
fashion to believe was of a pure spirit 
and a higher political morality than 
that which had gone by. It would 
have saved the Legislature of the present 
day much time, trouble, and inconvenience 
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if the Parliament which undertook the im- | his “ gauntlet” into the arena of the tilt- 
ar ype of these were ni ing me ~ so prevent > wy 
ad made some proper and satisfactory | mélée. e knew very well that many 
disposition of their bodies. Unfortunately, | hon. Members had come down to the 
they did nothing of the sort. They left | House somewhat prejudiced against the 
their victims hanging, and trusted every-| Amendment. It was no wonder that, 
thing else to chance; and it had, there- | after a Session of more than ordinary 
fore, fallen to his right hon. Friend to un- | dulness, hon. Members should be disap- 
a be — peep i+ ag rset cone’ at the ae of oe — as 
n that word—the task which ou o\tacle of a great tournament. ready, 
aes been performed long ago. y ood bow doubt, ew hon. Gentlemen in their 
ingly, all the necessary arrangements and | mind’s eye beheld the shock of the heroes 
preparations for the dismal event were | as they closed in fight, heard the cries of 
made, the mournful occasion at length ar-| the spectators, the lamentations at the 
— “— ee was a, os od oo a oy 
o perform the sad duties of his self-ap-|and the shouts of the victors. He con- 
pointed office, when he was startled, dis- | fessed that it was hard to make a sacrifice 
mayed, and thunderstruck by hearing, m#-| of such a spectacle; but he had consola- 
rabile et horribile dictu, a noise in the | tion to bestow. He did not seek to op- 
— ; ye — . a ar pee in | ony the —— - = Bill ee — 
e world to attribute to the right hon. the period when the House had settlec 
Gentleman anything approaching to super- | what course it would pursue with regard 
stitious terrors; but he must confess that | to constituencies convicted of gross and 
it did appear to him that from that time | systematic corruption. He believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been, for he | philosophers had decided that pleasure 
did not know how many weeks, scamper- | consisted rather in anticipation than in 
ing away as fast as his legs would carry | enjoyment, and the hon. Gentlemen to 
him from that most supernatural and por- | whom he was referring might next year, 
tentous cry. The hon. Member for Knares- ; perhaps, be permitted to enjoy the fruition 
borough halloed to him to stop, but he/| of their hopes; let them this year, how- 
might as well have halloed to the moon. | ever, be content with the philosophic de- 
He perfectly sympathized with the feel- | lights of expectation. There were some 
ings of the right hon. Gentleman. It| Gentlemen out of the House to whom his 
= — Age —- were a re a a 
system, that just when he was about to| were a very respectable body of men who 
consign to their eternal house what he | were anxious to become the constituents 
fondly believed were the mortal remains | of his right hon, Friend the Chancellor of 
of defunct constituencies they should emit} the Exchequer. He felt confident that 
sounds which gave unmistakeable evidence | the House would discuss this question 
of the presence of at least some remnants | gravely and temperately ; he hoped that 
of vitality. It was because he believed | they would construe favourably the at- 
that it would require no very superhuman | tempt to prevent inequality and unfair- 
effort to resuscitate the semi-animate bodies | hess of punishment, and he felt sure tha‘, 
of these unfortunate constituencies that he | with the strong feeling which existed in 
was making this Motion. It was not the the country against inflicting capital pu- 
_ of ts ager ys in their Paes | eT aie re electoral Rees 
course if the House, after passing that | and, in the absence of any comprehensive 
Act, had proceeded to appropriate the seats | scheme of reform for abolishing small bo- 
there would have been an end to the whole | roughs, they would not sanction the Bill 
question ; but they might, if they pleased, | which was now under their consideration. 
repeal the statute by which the boroughs} Mason WINDSOR PARKER seconded 








were disfranchised. He owed the House 
an apology for interrupting the harmony 
of the evening—if, indeed, that word 
were appropriate to what was likely to be 
a deadly conflict. He sought to play ra- 
ther the part of some noble or royal per- 
sonage, who, at a joyous passage of arms, 
thought fit, from whatever motive — were 
it of humanity or caprice—to fling down 





the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “‘ That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘“ this 
House will, upon this day six months, re- 
solve itself into the said Committee,”— 
instead thereof. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The noble Lord 
in the very temperate remarks which he 
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has addressed to the House stated that it 
was not his wish to arrest the progress of 
the measure further than for the purpose 
of discussing the question what should be 
done with the boroughs convicted of bri- 
bery? It appears to me that the most 
fitting opportunity of discussing that ques- 
tion will be when the Bill regulating the 
conduct of elections comes under discus- 
sion. In that Bill there is a clause pro- 
viding that the suspension of the writ for 
a certain number of years shall take place 
in cases where a commission has reported 
the prevalence of bribery. That provision 
is intended to meet the cases where bribery 
is not universal and long-continued ; but 
in flagrant cases, no doubt, it would be 
proposed to disfranchise the boroughs al- 
together, as was done in the case of Sud- 
bury. The speech of the noble Lord is, in 
point of fact, an appeal to the House for a 
rehearing on the subject of the disfran- 
chisement of Sudbury; and an attempt to 
resuscitate that defunct borough— 


*‘The times have been 
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ber or Members to serve in Parliament. 
That measure was fully considered during 
its passage through both Houses; coun- 
sel were heard at the bar on the second 
reading both in this and the other House 
of Parliament, and the Bill passed with- 
out any serious difference of opinion. The 
Bill was introduced by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral of the day, and to show the House 
that persons of all opinions concurred in 
the disfranchisement, I will read merely a 
few lines from the speech of Mr. Charles 
Wynn, well known as an authority on 
constitutional questions, but who at that 
time had quite retired from public life, 
except to the extent of sitting, when he 
was able, in this House. Owing to in- 
firmity he spoke from his seat, and said 


“Tle thought the House ought to be consistent 
with itself and should proceed at once to pass the 
Bill. The evidence adduced was amply sufficient 
for the Llouse to act upon in legislating, and he 
regarded the Bill not merely as penal but as a 
remedial measure. He believed no borough had 


| exhibited more systematic bribery and corruption 
| than had been shown to exist in the borough of 


That when the brajns were out the man would die, | 


And there an end: but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our seats,” 


I confess I was not all prepared to hear 


any attempt to induce the House to recon- | 


sider the question of the disfranchisement 
of Sudbury. If it were restored to its lost 
franchise I do not sce that Grampound 
might not put in a claim to revival, and 
the county of York might be asked to give 
up the two Members which it received 
from that borough. Nothing could be 
more notorious than the character of Sud- 
bury for a long-continued and flagrant 
corruption. Even a century ago its fame 
was well established. A recent Constitu- 
tional History, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. Erskine May, who sits at the table 
of this House, and with which I have no 
doubt many Members of this House are ac- 
quainted—[ Cheers |—referring to the elec- 
toral abuses which prevailed at the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III., 
contains this passage— 

** Sudbury, infamous for its corruption until 
its ultimate disfranchisement, publicly advertised 
itself for sale.” 

[Zaughter.] And the Act which was 
passed by this House, after a full inquiry 
in the year 1844 recites that ‘ systematic 
and extensive bribery prevailed in the bo- 
rough of Sudbury at the last election,” 
and it was, therefore, enacted that the said 
borough should cease to return any Mem- 


Sir George Lewis 


Sudbury.” 


| After this statement of the circumstances 


under which the Bill was passed I scarcely 
think it will be necessary for me to dwell 
at any length on that part of the subject. 
I will only mention that both sides have 
concurred in regarding the disfranchise- 


| ment of Sudbury as a final act. The right 





hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) 
in the Bill which he proposed in 1853, 
for assigning the same four seats which 
are under cousideration to-day, treated 
that Act as final, and in his general Bill 
for the reform of this House he likewise 
included them. Therefore, the disfran- 
chisement of Sudbury must be treated as 
a matter which is beyond the reach of dis- 
cussion. The noble Lord says we have 
been inconsistent, and that we have dealt 
to other boroughs a measure less severe 
than what we have dealt to Sudbury. I 
can only say that it is quite competent for 
any Member of this House, who is of opi- 
nion that Gloucester and Wakefield ought 
to be disfranchised, to bring a Bill under 
the consideration of the House. It is not 
peculiarly the office of the executive Go- 
vernment to propose a measure on that 
subject. The borough of Grampound was 
not disfranchised on any proposal of the 
Government for the time being. Those, 
therefore, who think that the evidence is 
sufficient to justify a stronger step than 
we have taken in suspending the writs of 
those two boroughs during the present 
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Parliament may make any proposition 
they think fit to the House. My own 
opinion unquestionably is that, where a 
borough is not of first rate importance in 
point of magnitude, and where the bribery 
has been extensive, the House ought not 
to be too tender in regarding the interests 
of the innocent minority, but might with 
propriety proceed to final disfranchisement. | 
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But, paltry as those proposals had been 
molehills as they were thought at the time, 
they were mountains to this miserable 
abortion. Members at that side of the 
House were expected to vote on all occa- 
sions that black was white for the purpose 
of keeping the Government in office, and 
yet that very same Government not only 
violated its pledges, but did not scruple to 











I am aware, however, that on that matter | vilify and slander its supporters, both in 
great difference of opinion prevails. I can! the House itself and in the lobbies out- 
only say that the House, no doubt, will! side, for the purpose of gaining votes to 


be ready at any time to consider whatever 
proposition any hon. Member may think it 
his duty to bring forward. Under these 
circumstances the noble Lord, I hope, will 
not think it necessary to press this Motion 
to a division, but will allow us to proceed 
to the discussion of the clauses of the Bill 
before us. 

Masozr WINDSOR PARKER said, he 
did not desire to raise any discussion with 
respect to the disfranchisement of Sud- 
bury, but he must say that it was con- 
trary to all principles of justice to punish 
the innocent many for the offences of the 
guilty few. Was that course adopted in 
our courts of law ? Did hon. Gentlemen re- 
cognize it in the discharge of their magis- 
terial duty? The right hon. Baronet had 
given them the opinion of an hon. Mem- 


| strengthen its position. He should cer- 
| tainly not allow such a miserable Bill to 
|be proposed without dividing against it, 
even if he were to walk out into the lobby 
alone. He could not regard such a mea- 
/sure as in any way a settlement of the 
question upon which the Government took 
| office. As honourable men the members 
'of that Administration were bound, he 
thought, to place their posts at the dis- 
| posal of Her Majesty, now that they had 
| failed to fulfil the pledge upon which they 
|took them. Apart from all angry feeling, 
however, he would ask was the measure 
before the House the sort of Reform the 
/country expected? He maintained that 
| so far from furthering the cause of Reform, 
‘it would impede it, and that in any gene- 
/ral measure it was important to have a 


ber entitled to respect on the point; he| few seats for disposal among important- 
(Major Parker) could refer the right hon. | constituencies, upon some recognized prin- 
Baronet to the opinion of a man equally | ciple of distribution. So far as the mea- 
respected. Sir Robert Peel had said, | sure went it would stand in the way of 
speaking of bribery, ‘he wished to pun-/the consideration of new ideas which 
ish the individuals who might be proved might be broached upon the theory of re- 
to be guilty of bribery; but he thought it| presentation. For instance, it was the 
would be unjust to punish the whole con-' opinion of some persons that no consti- 
stituents of a borough for the crime of a/tuency ought to have more than one re- 
portion.” He (Major Parker) hoped the! presentative. Then, again, the metro- 
time would never come when the House | politan boroughs were already over-repre- 
would depart from that wholesome Chris- | sented. He did not complain nationally 
tian method of never condemning and pun-| upon that subject, as he thought that 
ishing any one who was not proved to/| Chelsea, if formed into a borough, would 
be guilty, and, therefore, that the House | be very likely to return a countryman of 
would not concur in the views of the| his own, but he objected altogether to pro- 





right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he hoped 
the noble Lord would press his Motion to 
a division. Had he not found the notice 
of the noble Lord upon the paper, he 
should himself have given notice of a Mo- 
tion to a similar effect. The House was 
not in a position to dispose of the four 
seats at all. The present Government had 
been put into office to carry out a great 
and real measure of Reform, and their pre- 
decessors had been defeated because they 
had proposed a mere pitiful instalment. 





| ceeding with a fragmentary scheme whilst 
the great question of Reform was still 
| unsettled. 

| Mn. STIRLING said, that if the noble 
| Lord who moved the Amendment went 
into the lobby he should not follow him, 
though he thought they were indebted to 
the noble Lord for having brought his Mo- 
tion forward. The Bill required more con- 
sideration with Mr. Speaker in the chair 
than had yet been given to it; but be be- 
lieved that, though imperfect in many re- 
spects, it was a step in the right direction, 
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Ever since he had had the honour of a seat 
in that House it had been engaged in de- 
vising schemes to put down bribery and 
corruption; but it appeared to him that 
the remedy most likely to be successful 
had been on all occasions neglected. 
Public opinion in this country would not 
permit, and ought not to permit, any 
very severe punishment to be inflicted on 
the poor and ignorant man for taking the 
bribe which the rich and intelligent man 
gave; but our Legislators had never yet 
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thought of the mild and simple remedy of | 


depriving the voter of his vote whenever 
he was found guilty of selling it. 
punishment would be simple, equitable, 
suitable to the offence, and not over severe, 
while it would have the additional advan- 
tage of increasing in severity according to 
the position in life of the offender. Ap- 
plying the same rule to the person who 
gave the bribe, he would deprive him of 
the privilege of voting, not only in the 
place where the bribe was given, but also 
in any other part of the kingdom. Let 
the punishment follow on the finding of 
a Committee of that House, subject, of 


course, to any appeal which justice might | 


seem to require. He thought that seats 
forfeited for offences like that committed at 
Sudbury and St. Albans ought to be given 
to other constituencies without unnecessary 
delay; and it was because this Bill pro- 
posed to do tardy justice to those corrupt 
places that it should receive his support. 
He thought, however, that Sudbury and 
St. Albans had a right to complain that 
other offenders escaped while they were 
punished. Why had Wakefield and Glou- 
cester been left out of the Bill? Why was 
Berwick left to pursue its evil courses 
without a check? Why should the Go- 
vernment—who so frequently warned pri- 
vate Members off this and that field of 
legislation—leave the important question 
of bribery to independent Members? As 
to the disposal of the seats, it was argued 
that, being English, they ought to be kept 
for England, and must not be given to 
Ireland and Scotland. Speaking in the 
presence of a hostile majority he ventured 
to think that that argument was unsound. 
If the geographical argument was to pre- 
vail at all, why should it not prevail in 
favour of the counties in which the pu- 
nished boroughs were situate? If it were 
good for England as against the rest of 
the Empire, why was it not good for Suf- 
folk and Hertfordshire as against the rest 
ef England? He thought the Bill would 
Mr. Stirling 
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have been much much more equitable if 
it had been proposed that one of the seats 
thould be given to Scotland and another 
to Ireland. The argument that those seats 
were English had no weight with the poli- 
| litical leaders on the front benches when 
they were preparing their Reform Bills. 
| In the last two Reform Bills, and, indeed, 
‘he believed he might say in three, all 
these four seats were to have been given 
to the sister kingdoms, and he could not see 
how what was equitable when those Bills 
were introduced could be unjust now. He 
should greatly deprecate the introduction 
of national jealousies into the consideration 
and disposal of those seats. He had put 
an Amendment on the paper in favour of 
the Scotch Universities, not because those 
institutions were in Scotland, but because 
they were the only institutions of that cha- 
| racter, and of the same venerable antiquity 
|} and national importance whieh were now 
| unrepresented. He would venture to notice 
some remarks on the subject which appear- 
ed that morning in the great English jour- 
|nal. They were told that in the selection 
| of representatives for seats in Parliament, 
Scotch and Irish constituencies chiefly 
considered whether the candidates were 
Scotchmen and Irishmen. He must say 
that that statement so far as it concerned 
Scotland was untrue. His countrymen 
had not forgotten the generosity of Eng- 
land in adding eight to the Scotch repre- 
sentatives at the time of the Reform Bill, 
|and raising their number from forty-five 
to fifty-three. Of those eight additional 
Members no less than seven were Eng- 
lishmen, which was about the number 
of Scotchmen returned by all England. 
There was another statement to which he 
should not have alluded but for the im- 
portance of the journal in which it ap- 
peared. Zhe Zimes said that the House 
of Commons was asked to admit ‘‘some 
deputy from the young gentlemen who 
elect Lord Rectors and similar Abbots of 
Misrule at their Annual Saturnalia.” On 
a former occasion the same journal called 
those young gentlemen ‘“‘raw boys.” The 
| constituents of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and those of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Cambridge, might 
as fairly be accused of holding Saturnalia 
as that Scotch University constituency 
which he hoped to see enfranchised. The 
| body for which he asked a representative 
| was the General Councils of the Scotch 
| Universities, a body corresponding with 
| the Convocation of Oxford and the Senate 
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of Cambridge. The General Council of 
the University of Edinburgh included, or 
might include, Lord Brougham, the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary, the noble Lord the 
Prime Minister, and all the Judges of 
Scotland, besides many other distinguished 
persons who might be cited as specimens 
of the “raw boys” for whom it was 
thought so impertinent to ask for a share 
in the representation of their country. 
He hoped he should have the support of 
the great body of the Scottish Members 
when he brought forward his Motion; and 
he would venture to suggest to the Irish 
Members that they ought on that occasion 
to restrict their claim to one seat only, and 
to make up their minds among themselves 
as to where that seat should be. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he had given 
notice of a Motion for assigning two of the 
yacant seats to Ireland, and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) 
had also given notice of a Motion for as- 
signing two of the vacant seats to Dublin 
city and Cork county respectively. His hon. | 
Friend the Member for Perthshire had 
urged them to be satisfied with one Mem- 
ber for Ireland, and as the Irish were al- 
ways moderate, he should be content if they 
could get one seat from the Government. 
He did not see why the West Riding of 
Yorkshire or South Lancashire required 
additional Members; he had gone through 
the statistics of the Southern division of 
Lancashire and the county of Cork, and 
he should at a future stage state the 
grounds on which he considered that the 
latter had the stronger claim for one of 
these seats. Ireland was not properly 
represented in that House. He should 
not move the Amendment that stood in 
his name, that two of the seats be trans- 
ferred to Ireland, but he should move, 
with the assent of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dungarvan, that the county 
of Cork be substituted instead of the 
Southern division of Lancashire in this 
Bill. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
had had some experience in Reform discus- 
sions, for he had taken an active part when 
the measure of 1832 was under considera- 
tion, and he certainly could not congratulate 
the House on the prospect before them of 
entering into a controversy as to the merits 
of different constituencies. He thought 
that a course full of danger, and it was 
one which had always been systematically 
avoided, The composition of that House 
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from its beginning had been of Members 
sent up by counties, cities, and boroughs, 
and the rule had always been that a 
borough should have a species of muni- 
cipal government before it was made a Par- 
liamentary constituency. It never could 
be the interest of that House to run one 
great community against another, and to 
compare the respective merits of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The wiser course 
would have been for the Constitutional ad- 
visers of the Crown, on their own respon- 
sibility, to say what places they thought 
should have the vacant seats; and submit 
their decision to the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. WARNER said, there were two 
very important but distinct questions in- 
volved in the discussion. First, whether 
it was right at that time to fill up the 
vacant seats; and, secondly, if so, by what 
constituencies the seats were so to be filled 
up? He thought the noble Lord opposite 
(Karl Jermyn) had injured his case by 
overstating it. He had recommended the 
House not merely to abstain from filling 
up the seats but to restore them to Sud- 
bury and St. Albans. They could not 
listen to the noble Lord’s proposal to 
negative this Bill. Some more substantial 
grounds must be given for adopting such 
a course than any they had already heard. 
He (Mr. Warner) thought that the Go- 
vernment would act wisely by leaving the 
question of filling up the vacant seats in 
the hands of the House. Nothing could 
be more unfortunate than to treat it as a 
party question. The Government, dealing 
with it as a party question, had chosen the 
new seats very well; but what was more 
important was that each seat should have 
a character, an importance, and an indivi- 
duality which should do honour to the re- 
presentation. As an English Member, in 
no way whatever connected with Scot- 
land, he would not resist the claims of 
the Scotch Universities, which he thought 
stronger than those of any of the import- 
ant constituences which had yet been pro- 
posed. No one could regret more than he 
did the failure of the efforts of the Liberal 
party in the way of Reform, but he saw no 
early prospect of a better state of things. 
The Liberal party, once so strong, was 
now thoroughly disorganized. How far 
the nobl: Lord who was their recognized 
leader wis responsible for such a result he 
would leave it to history to say. Seeing 
no hope of any substantial or useful Re- 
form Bill, he should advise the House to 
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avail itself of the present opportunity of 
obtaining the small increase to the repre- 
sentation that was offered it; and with 
that view he should support the Bill. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 

The House divided :—Ayes 338; Noes 
44: Majority 294. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Additional Member for West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Southern Divi- 
sion of Lancashire), 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped to satisfy 
the Committee that three, at all events 
out of the four, Members should be given 
to the county constituencies and two of 
these to the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
It seemed to be agreed that South Lanca- 
shire should have one, and, therefore, 
the addition to the West Riding must 
be at the expense of Birkenhead or Chel- 
sca. He had his own opinion upon the 
subject, but he would not enter upon the 
question whether the Reform Bill of 1832 
did or did not do justice to the counties as 
compared with the boroughs. The set- 
tlement then made had been accepted for 
the last thirty years, and it seemed very 
difficult to disturb it. He pledged himseif 
to show that his proposals were in accord- 
ance with the spirit of that settlement, 
and that they founded on justice. To 
understand this matter thoroughly they 
must go back to the time of the Reform 
Bill, and they must look at the character 
of the constituencies of Sudbury and St. 
Albans, which had been disfranchised. 
The noble Lord introduced at that stormy 
period to which he had referred three 
larger measures of Reform. In many par- 
ticulars they were the same. They had 
all a Schedule A, of boroughs wholly dis- 
franchised; a Schedule B, of places par- 
tially disfranchised; a Schedule C, of 
places to return two Members; and a 
Schedule D, of towns to return one Mem- 
ber and of counties to return three and 
four Members. Disregarding prescriptive 
right, which was stronger than law and 
reason, the noble Lord attempted to di- 
minish the number of Members in the 
House. His first Bill was lost on the 
Motion of Gencral Gascoigne “that it was 
not expedient to diminish the number of 
Members for England and Wales ;” and he 
could not help thinking that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle had 
the Motion; of General Gascoigne in his 
Mr * Warner 
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eye when he gave notice of a Motion hos- 
tile to the representation of the Universi- 
ties of Scotland. - The second Bill of the 
| noble Lord, which was lost in “another 
place,” contained 23 fewer Members than 
those who under the old and under the 
present system had the honour of seats in 
| this House. In the third Reform Bill the 
| noble Lord proposed to fill up 23 vacancies 
| by adding one to the counties and 22 to 
|the boroughs. The noble Lord said he 
would not disturb the balance between 
town and country, and, therefore, would 
add 11 of the 22 seats to the larger 
boroughs, and 11 to the smaller boroughs 
which partook of the nature of county con- 
stituencies. The noble Lord called from 
the grave 11 boroughs which had been 
scheduled in the second Bill to return only 
one Member, and the Members who sat 
for those places might thank God that in 
those days there was a House of Lords. 
Thrice within twice thrice years he had 
heard proposals to disfranchise the town 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Knaresborough); but he hoped that his 
eyes would have become dim, his hair 
gray, and his voice began to fail before he 
had the pain again to listen to such a 
proposal. Sudbury was not one of the 11 
larger boroughs, and was called back as a 
counterpoise to Brighton and Macclesfield, 
which received a double representation. 
Therefore if they gave the seats of Sud- 
bury to Birkenhead or Chelsea they would 
upset the settlement of 1832, and re-open 
a question which, for the sake of the bo- 
roughs, had better be left alone. It might 
be said that, although Sudbury partook of 
the character of a county representation, 
that was not the case with St. Albans. 
But if hon. Members looked back to the 
debates of those days they would find 
that St. Albans was among the next half- 
dozen on the list for semi-disfranchise- 
ment; and, therefore, if they were to 
consider St. Albans as neither belong- 
ing to town or county. They would be 
dealing liberally by the large boroughs, if 
one of the seats of St. Albans was allotted 
to them, he hoped he had satisfied the 
Committee that three of these seuts ought 
to fall to small boroughs Jike Sudbury and 
St. Albans, or, failing such places, to the 
counties. He had listened with attention 
to the speech of Mr. Sidney Herbert in 
1859, when he pointed out that Members 
for small boroughs represented much larger 
bodies than the constituencies of the parti- 
cular boroughs for which they sat ; and be 
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had also heard with satisfaction the state- | the ground of population the West Riding 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- | was also entitled to increased represen- 


cellor of the Exchequer on that occasion tation. 


Exclusive of the represented bo- 


—that the distribution of seats was full| roughs, Lancashire contained a population 
one-half of a Reform Bill, and that they | of 817,000, the West Riding 794,000, 


ought to look to the quality of the per- | 
sons likely to be elected as well as to) 


the quality of the electors. He was sure 


that no one could look at the front rows | 


on both sides of the House without being 
convinced that these small boroughs form- 
ed a material element in a fair representa- 
tion, and that complexity and diversity, 
not uniformity, should be the rule in any 
sound representative system, but he felt 
that it was hopeless to attempt to induce 
the House to allot these four seats to bo- 
roughs of an analogous character, but that 
being out of the question, it was manifest 
that if they took as the basis of legislation 
the Act of 1832, they must give them 
to the counties. The next question was 
what counties were best entitled to the 
seats. The bases of the Act of 1832 
were taxation, population, number of elec- 
tors, and geographical area, and taking 
those points as guides, the West Riding 
was clearly entitled in future to send four 
Knights of the Shire to Parliament. The 
number of counties to which four Members 
were assigned by the Act of 1832 was 26; 
and the choice was said to have been made 
according to taxation, population, voters, 
and geographical area. On the question 
of taxation, he drew a broad line of de- 
marcation between the annual value in 
connection with counties and the annual 
value in connection with boroughs, be- 
cause the county representation was essen- 
tially one of property, and the borough 
representation was essentially one of oc- 
cupation. The county Member in a rough 
way represented the property of his coun- 
ty—not so the borough Member. If the 
rate-book were really made the register, 
and votes given in accordance with the 
amount of rates paid, then taxation and 
representation might justly be said to go 
together. But the real fact was that in 
too many boroughs the power to pay and 
the power to impose taxation bore no rela- 
tion whatever the one to the other. The net 
annual value of rental in the West Riding 
was greater than in any of other 26 coun- 
ties which by the Act of 1832 returned 
four Members, with the single exception 
of Lancashire. North and South Lan- 
cashire gave a return of £4,500,000, the 
West Riding £3,126,000, and Kent, the 
next on the list, only £2,310,000. On 


and Kent, which returned four Members, 
had a population of only 485,000. The 


| West Riding contained more ‘than twice 








the population of the other counties with 
four Members. In geographical area the 
West Riding as compared with the other 
counties stood second on the list. Lin- 
colnshire contained 1,779,000 acres, the 
West Riding 1,750,000, and Devonshire 
1,600,000. The West Riding contained 
double the number of acres of more than 
half the counties with four Members. 
While second, therefore, in respect of area 
population, and taxation, the West Riding 
stood first in respect of the number of 
electors, for although returning only two 
Members it contained more than any single 
county constituency with four Members. 
By the return of 1859, the West Riding 
had a constituency of 36,645 electors, and 
the number had since risen to about 
40,000. In Lancashire which returned 
four Members the number of electors was 
only 31,000. Out of the 26 counties he 
had mentioned, 16 had not a half, and 
most of them had not a quarter, of the 
number of electors in the West Riding. 
On what ground, then, could the West 
Riding be refused an equal representa- 
tion with those 26 counties? It might be 
said that the West Riding ought to be 
content because there were so many repre- 
sented boroughs within its borders. The 
fact was, that with a total population by 
the census of 1851 of 1,300,000, the West 
Riding returned only 18 county and bo- 
rough Members altogether. That was a 
body of population which was more inade- 
quately represented than that of any other 
part of England, or even of Scotland or 
Ireland. The reason why the West Riding 
did not receive a larger share in the repre- 
sentation in 1832 might perhaps have been 
that the claims of the district were not 
sufficiently brought before Parliament. 
In the vernacular of Yorkshire, the Bill 
was brought i in by a south countryman a 
“foreigner.” Sheffield, Leeds, Halifax, 
Wakefield, and other towns were then for 
the first time enfranchised; and Knares- 
borough, Ripon, and Pontefract were under 
the control of family influence, and the 
Members for those places no more repre- 
sented the people of the West Riding than 
they did the palace at Chatsworth. The 
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borough he had now the honour to re- 
present was then the appanage of the du- | 
cal house of Devonshire, to whose credit, | 
however, it ought to be mentioned that | 
they did not put it up to auction or re- | 
serve it for members of their own family. | 
The last three Members returned for that | 
borough while it was in the hands of that 
House were Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. | 
Tierney, and Lord Brougham; and, while | 
he had a high appreciation of the wisdom 
with which that constituency had of late 
years chosen a representative, he doubted 
whether they would be able for many years 
to come to find three such eminent men to 
represent them. Still in no peculiar sense 
could such men be said to represent the 
West Riding. There was not a more indus- 
trious, thriving, intelligent, or loyal popula- 
tion than that of the West Riding, and on 
every ground they were entitled to the in- 
crease of members which he claimed for 
them. ‘The fact that it was in name only 
a division of a county ought not to inter- 
fere with its claims, for, to all intents and 
purposes, it was a separate unity. The 
West Riding was not like the divisions of 
counties, such as Cork in Ireland, a geo- 
graphical expression, Yorkshire had its 
three Lord Lieutenants, estimable Whig 
noblemen—with three benches of magis- 
trates and three commissions of deputy lieu- 
tenants. In the matter of taxation, the 
North, East, and West Ridings, had each 
their three separate county rates, and, ex- 
cept for the accident of having one sheriff, 
the West Riding was as distinct from the 
North or East Ridings as from Lancashire 
or Durham, and being a separate unity 
ought to have been so treated in the Act 
of 1832. Having made this point that the 
West Riding of Yorkshire ought to return 
four Knights of the Shire, there remains 
the question whether it should return four 
as a unity, or should be divided like all 
other counties into two divisions, each 
divisions returning two Members; and 
whether the unity of the West Riding 
should be preserved was a question which 
should be decided on Imperial rather 
than local considerations. It was true 
that there existed among the town free- 
holders of the West Riding a wish that the 
unity of the riding should be preserved ; 
but there were 800,000 unrepresented 
persons living outside the towns who were 
equally anxious that it should be divided, 
This rural population, numbering 800,000. 
even giving them the benefit of Knares- 
borough and Ripon, returned only six 
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Members to Parliament, while the popula- 
tions of the boroughs—Leeds, Sheffield, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, and Pontefract—amounting to only 
about halfa million, returned 12. Among 
the rural population there were 40,000 
electors, while in the towns there were 
only 21,000; thus, while the borough po- 
pulation had a Member for every 1,800 
electors, the rural population had only one 
for every 6,000 or 7,000 electors. Under 
these circumstances it was hardly fair that 
the town populations should not only in- 
sist upon retaining the preponderance of 
representation which they at present en- 
joyed, but should also demand to be al- 
lowed to manage the affairs of the rural 
population. The noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London in his first Reform 
Bill had proposed to disfranchise the town 
freeholders in new boroughs on the ground 
that when he gave them specific represen- 
tation of their own they ought not to in- 
terfere with the wishes of the rural popu- 
lation; their conduct, therefore, on this 
head could but meet with reprobation from 
the noble Lord. That this was the feeling 
outside the town populations did not ad- 
mit of doubt. Last year the magistrates 
held a meeting which was convened by a 
circular issued by the deputy clerk of 
the peace, to consider whether it was de- 
sirable that the West Riding should be 
separated into two divisions, and a resolu- 
tion was proposed that it was the opinion 
of the meeting that the riding should be 
separated into two divisions, to be called 
the north and south divisions, to which an 
amendment was proposed to the effect that 
it was inexpedient for the magistrates as 
magistrates to express an opinion on the 
subject. This amendment was lost by 17 
to 46; the dissentient magistrates then 
left the room, and the original resolution 
was thereupon carried by the magistrates 
who remained. He thought he had shown 
that, as to the local question, the majority 
were in favour of the riding being divided. 
The question which it was more important 
to consider, however, was the bearing of 
this matter upon the interests of the em- 
pire at large. The general desirability of 
dividing large counties was one of the few 
subjects upon which the late Sir Robert 
Peel and the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London were agreed at the 
time of the Reform Bill. Why, then, 
should not the West Riding of Yorkshire 
be divided in accordance with the wish of 
the rural inhabitants? Mr. Mill, in his 
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Essay on Representative Government, said 
that it was important that minorities 
should be heard inthat House. Now, but ! 
for the accident that they had found a re- | 
presentative in the hon Baronet who sat 
for the county (Sir John Ramsden), who | 
was not elected by them, the Conserva- 
tives of the West Riding would be entire- | 
ly unrepresented. There were, however, 
among the Conservatives 13,500 electors, 
or more than the whole number of Liberal 
electors, who in the boroughs returned 12 
Members. It was not right that so large a 
number of persons should be without a 
Member to represent them. The legal ex- 
penses on each side of contesting the West | 
Riding were not under £15,000, and there 
were other expenses, not defrayed in the or- | 
dinary course, which left the actual amount 
little short of £20,000. What might be 
done on the Liberal side he could not say, 
but the expenses of the Conservative can- 
didate at the last election were defrayed 
by public subscription. But it was too 
much to suppose that even the patriotism 
or the love of fighting which prevailed 
among Yorksbiremen would induce them 
to subscribe as liberally every time it 
pleased the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to dissolve Parliament; and, 
therefore, practically the representation 
of the West Riding-would be left in the 
hands of a few wealthy men—an arrange- 
ment which did not seem to him desirable 
on public grounds. Having made out a 
strong case for the four Members and for 
the division of the country, he next came 
to the question as to how it should be di- 
vided. Two proposals had been made for 
dividing the West Riding, the one by Lord 
Derby’s Government in 1852; the other by 
Lord Aberdeen in 1854, both of them fair 
enough, but he preferred not from any 
fear of the supposition of being influenced 
by party motives, but because it was more 
in aceordance with old local boundaries, to 
adopt the line of demarcation marked out 
in the Bill proposed by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London in 
1854. It was a painful thing that the 
change which he desired could not be 
made without damaging somebody else, 
and he wished there were more seats to be 
disposed of. It would be unjust totally 
to disfranchise boroughs like Wakefield 
and Gloucester, because the balance be- 
tween counties and boroughs as settled in 
1832 would thereby be destroyed; but if 
only one Member were left to each of 
those boroughs they would still be in as 
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good a position as Birkenhead. Taking 
a lesson from the course pursued by the 
| Tight hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer it might be desirable to 
| embody in the same Bill proposals for the 
disfranchisement of one place and the 
| enfranchisement of another. Coming then 
'to Chelsea and Kensington they were not 
| entitled either by population or wealth 
to the increased representation which it 
was proposed to confer on them. They 
had already no less than 1,500 votes in 
'the county of Middlesex, which was as 
|large a proportion as Yorkshire would 
| have if divided as he proposed. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
| London objected to the disfranchisement 
| of voters contemplated by the Bill of the 
| Earl of Derby, and stated, and truly 
stated, how electors were in the habit of 
placing a higher value on a county than 
a borough vote; and, surely, if this was 
the case anywhere it was so in Middle- 
sex. But if Chelsea and Kensington were 
created into a borough, 726 occupiers 
of mansions in Belgravia, with a £50 
qualification, would be disfranchised in 
the county of Middlesex, while they would 
be swamped in the borough representa- 
tion by the number of small houses. To 
support his Motion he had no party such 
as the Irish or Scotch Members; but 
‘ Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel 
just,” and he trusted entirely to the fair 
ness and justice of the House, which in 
the end would never fail. He had no 
wish, in moving the postponement of the 
clause, to do anything hostile to the Go- 
vernment. He only asked them, having 
done the best they could for Chelsea and 
Kensington, and having failed, and fail 
they would, to fall back on their own pro- 
position, made in 1854, which gave two 
Members to the West Riding. He had 
no’ personal antipathy to metropolitan 
Members, who were often spoken of in 
that House as if they were a distinct spe- 
cies, though, in point of fact, he saw be- 
fore him several of them who had pre- 
viously represented other constituencies. 
But he objected to the seheme for giving 
a separate representation to Chelsea and 
Kensington, because he believed he had 
made out a stronger case. He thanked 
the House for the hearing which they had 
granted him, and he thanked them the 
more because he was not always tolerant 
of other people’s speeches ; for, not being 
in the habit of making speeches in order 
that his constituents or his wife might 
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read them the next morning in the news- 
papers, he had little sympathy with hon. 
Members who did so. He begged to move 
that the clause be postponed. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS did not think the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough had shown 
grounds for his Amendment. If the hon. 
Gentleman wished to propose that a second 
Member should be given to the West 
Riding, he might have made a Motion to 
that effect, and if the House had decided 
on giving the West Riding two Members, 
the propositions contained in the Bill might 
have been modified in such a manner as 
would give effect to that decision. Ile 
did not think, therefore, that the hon. and 
learned Member had shown any reason for 
a deparature from the ordinary course, 
which was to take this clause in its order. 
Coming to the question raised by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he must remind 
hon. Members that they had to deal with 
a limited number of seats. There was no 
proposal for a further disfranchisement. 
The one they had to consider was for the 
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distribution of four seats, which, in con- | 


sequence of former disfranchisement, were 
now at the disposal of the House. If the 
Government had not brought forward a 
proposal for disposing of those seats it was 


certain the question would have been: 


raised by independent Members. ‘T'wo had 


given notices on the subject—his hon. | 


Friend the Chairman of Ways and Means 
with respect to the borough of Salford, 


and his noble Friend the Member for Mid- | 
dlesex with respect to Chelsea and Ken- | 


sington. It, therefore, appeared to the 
Government that it was better for them to 


propose a scheme dealing with the four | 


seats in one Bill. The seats which had 


been forfeited were four borough seats, and | 


some hon. Members thought they ought 
to be redistributed to boroughs; but the 
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give more credit than was usually accord- 
ed to such assertions when he alluded to 
the four places seriatim. With respect to 
the West Riding it was a matter of noto- 
riety that Members of different political 
opinions had represented it within a limited 
time, which showed that the political inte- 
rests of the West Riding were not far from 
being evenly balanced. The same division 
of interests prevaled also in South Lan- 
cashire. As to Birkenhead, they could 
only judge of what would be the position 
of parties there from their position in 
Liverpool, of which it might be consider- 
ed a suburb; and it was well known that 
in Liverpool the two great parties into 
which this country was divided had in 
recent times alternately triumphed, and in 
Liverpool political opinions were balanced. 
With respect to the proposed metropolitan 
borough, they knew that the metropolitan 
boroughs occasionally returned Members 
who were not very strong in their adhesion 
to political party; and, therefore, there 
was no ground for supposing that the Go- 
vernment made these proposals with any 
party feeling. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had stated that the claims of the 
West Riding would be disregarded, and a 
gross injustice done to it, if his proposal 
for giving it two additional Members were 
not agreed to it. He did not think that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was en- 
titled to hold that language. The Govern- 
ment had but a small balance in bank to 
draw on; and if one-fourth of all in their 
possession was given to the West Riding, 
he did not think that the constituency of 
that portion of the empire would have any 
cause of complaint. If two Members were 
given to the West Riding, South Lanca- 
shire might consider itself entitled to two 
additional Members; for, while according 
to the census of 1851 the total population 


Government considered the fairest arrange-| of the West Riding was 1,315,000, that 


ment to be that by which two of them) 
should be given to counties and two to} 
boroughs. The hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man proposed to disturb that proposal and | 


to give three seats to counties and only | 
one to a borough. The Government ob- | 


jected to such an alteration. He was aware 
that on a subject of this kind all profes- 
sions of impartiality and absence from | 
political feeling were received with great | 
incredulity ; but, notwithstanding that, he | 
must assert with sincerity that in making 
this proposal Her Majesty’s Government | 
were not actuated by party feeling. He 
thought the House might be disposed to| 
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of South Lancashire was 1,570,000. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
concur with him in thinking that the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was one to which they ought not to 
give their assent. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had spent some little 
time in defending what certainly he (Lord 
| John Manners) did not mean to impugn, 
and what he did not understand his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Knares- 
| borough, in his singularly able statement, 
to impugn—namely, the impartiality of the 
motives of the Government in their pro- 
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posed disposal of these four seats ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had not said one 
single word in regard to the principle on 
which the proposal to add to what was 
called ‘the Unicorn” representation was 
founded. In 1832 an arrangement was 
adopted by which a certain number of 
counties—seven in number—which were 
considered so small as to make such a plan 
desirable, were to have three Members. 
It was now proposed to give three Mem- 
bers to the West Riding and South Lan- 
cashire because they were so large. He 
could not think that a good reason for the 
extension of that anomalous system of re- 
presentation. A temporary inconvenience 
in the case of the West Riding, or of any 
other part of the empire, was as nothing 
compared with the enormous mischief that 
would arise from the establishment of the 
system of giving three Members to a vast 
constituency. The great mischief now felt 
was the enormous expense and the fright- 
ful tear and wear which those were sub- 
jected to who wished to represent large 
masses of electors. The same “evil was 
very strongly felt on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and the consequence was 
that the best men of America were driven 
into private life. The evil was year after 
year growing in this country, and he 
contended that it was the height of mad- 
ness in any of their measures of Reform 
to take a course that would rather aggra- 
vate than diminish it. His hon. Friend 
had pointed out the enormous population 
of the West Riding, and the expense in- 
curred in contesting it, which placed the 
representation beyond the reach of those 
possessed of ordinary means. ‘The practi- 
cal remedy would be to diminish the area 
by dividing the riding, and so bring the 
population within the reach of country 
gentlemen of ordinary means who wished 
to represent the two divisions. Was ita 
movement in a Liberal direction to place 
the West Riding in such a position that no 
one but a millionaire, or a person supplied 
by his friends with the wealth of a mil- 
lionaire for the time being, could pretend 
to represent it? Was it for the interest 
of the Liberal party that none but men of 
immense wealth should represent certain 
constituencies? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that if the West Riding of York- 
shire were divided a similar claim would 
be put in for South Lancashire, but the 
fact was that the population of South 
Lancashire in 1851, excluding those who 
were represented in the boroughs, was 
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only 500,000 while the population of the 
West Ridirg was then 794,000. At this 
moment the rural population of the West 
Riding was 894,000, so that in respect of 
population the West Riding had a decided 
claim of precedence over South Lanca- 
shire. But there ought, he admitted, to 
be no difference in dealing with the claims 
of the two counties. The Committee ought 
to deal at present with the constituency 
that was admitted to have the strongest 
claim—namely, the West Riding; and, if 
the prospects held out of a speedy recon- 
struction of our representative system were 
to be realized, South Lancashire would 
only have to wait a short time to be dealt 
with in the same intelligible and satisfac- 
tory manner. He, therefore, called on the 
Committee not to settle the question with 
a regard to mere temporary convenience, 
but to take a wider and more comprehen- 
sive view of the subject, and to give it an 
intelligent and principled decision. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he would not 
dispute the statistics of the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, but would observe that, 
admitting them to be correct, and assum- 
ing that there ought to be two additional 
Members given to the West Riding, it was 
not necessary to divide the riding into two. 
There was a strong feeling in the West 
Riding itself against such a division. The 
feeling was even against two additional 
seats if accompanied by a division. A very 
large portion of the population of the West 
Riding was contained in the villages and 
small towns, and it was that portion which 
distinguished the constituency so much 
from that of other places. To divide the 
West Riding would be to take away one 
of those leading features of the represen- 
tation of the country which it was de- 
sirable to preserve. If the West Riding 
were divided it would no longer be a 
leading constituency; and one consequence 
of that would be that it would not have 
that weight with the country which the 
decisions of an enormous undivided con- 
stituency were known to possess. The 
decision ot such a constituency at a gene- 
ral election gave an impetus to a cause 
that the decisions of half a dozen small 
boroughs could never exert. If they di- 
vided the West Riding they would lose 
altogether the massive character of that 
great constituency ; and he could not help 
thinking it most desirable to have the op- 
portunity of consulting large masses of 
the people when some great question of 
civil or religious liberty was at stake, 
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which would, as on previous occasions, go 
far to decide it at once and for ever, The 
hon. Member for Knaresborough stated 
that at a meeting of magistrates of the 
West Riding, called to consider this ques- 
tion, two-thirds of those present were in 
favour of dividing the constituency. He 
did not question that it was so. At the 
same time, it must be recollected that 
those who attended that meeting formed 
a very small minority of the magistrates of 
the West Riding. ‘The great argument in 
favour of division was the expenses neces- 
sarily attending elections in all large con- 
stituencies. He was quite aware of that 
expense. At the last election for the 
West Riding the strictly legal expenses 
of both sides amounted to not less than 
£30,000. That was a great evil, un- 
doubtedly, though perhaps, under the ex- 
isting code of election law, it was unavoid- 
able; but when an evil reached a certain 
magnitude it often found a cure. Many 
ways suggested themselves by which the 
two parties might come to some agree- 
ment, and whereby a portion of the legal 
expenses could be saved. The great ad- 
vantages, however, arising from the de- 
claration of public opinion on matters of 
wide political interest by a large constitu- 
ency more than counterbalanced the evils; 
and especially as there was a strong feel- 
ing in the West Riding that the constitu- 
ency should not be divided, he should vote 
against the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough. 

Cotonet SMYTH said, he did not rise 
to prolong the discussion further than to 
state that he believed that there was a 
very general opinion amongst all classes 
of electors in favour of the division of the 
West Riding, which had become almost 
unmanageable for election purposes. The 
hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. Thompson), 
he believed, was Chairman of the Liberal 
Association of the West Riding. At the 
same time, he did not impute to him any 
political motive in opposing the division, 
for he did not think that would change 
the representation in any way. But, no 
doubt, he spoke as the organ of Leeds 
on this occasion. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough had gone into the whole 
question so fully that he did not think it 
necessary to follow him; but he honestly 
believed that there was a feeling on the 
part of the West Riding that it should be 
divided into two parts. It was not for him 
to say what that division should be, but if 
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vide the constituency he was quite sure 
they would not be acting contrary to their 
wishes. 

Mr. BAINES said, he felt bound to 
confirm the opinion expressed by the hon. 
Member for Whitby (Mr. Thompson), and 
the fact which had been alluded to of his 
hon. Friend being Chairman of the Liberal 
Association of the West Riding gave great 
weight to that opinion. The Liberal party 
generally were in favour of the mainte- 
nance of the West Riding as a distinct 
unity. They did not wish for a division. 
It was not a Leeds question. It was felt 
to be as important in the remote parts of 
Saddleworth as in Leeds. He admitted 
that the Conservatives were much more 
in favour of division than the Liberal 
party ; but, so far as he ever heard, a very 
large majority of the Liberal electors of 
the West Riding were in fayour of main- 
taining that great constituency, of which 
they were proud, in its undivided state. 
The hon. Member for Knaresborough ap- 
peared to consider that the West Riding 
was entitled to have two Members added 
to its representation, and that the Metro- 
polis should have none. If the question 
were to be argued upon the principle of 
equal electoral districts, a great deal, un- 
doubtedly, might be said in favour of the 
proposition, but he apprehended that the 
hon. Member was about the last man in 
the House who would argue the question 
upon that principle, as it would have the 
effect of entirely and immediately annihi- 
lating the borough he represented. The 
hon. Member in arguing upon arithmetical 
grounds was distinctly condemned by his 
own figures. The population of the West 
Riding was 1,500,000, whilst that of the 
Metropolis was 2,800,000. But they had 
eighteen Members each, including county 
and borough representatives. And yet his 
hon. Friend came forward on the arithme- 
tical principle and claimed two out of the 
four seats for the West Riding, alleging 
that the Metropolis should have none. 
He (Mr. Baines) had not the least objection 
to the West Riding having two additional 
Members in any comprehensive measure 
involving a general redistribution of seats, 
but if it claimed two out of the four seats 
now in question, South Lancashire certain- 
ly had an equal claim to the other two, 
and then the boroughs which the Govern- 
ment proposed to enfranchise would be 
entirely excluded, and the four borough 
seats would be apportioned to counties. 
When two boroughs were to be disfran- 
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chised, the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough claimed the representatives for 
the counties. Such a proposal he thought 
distinctly opposed to constitutional prin- 
ciples. The proposal of the Government 
was a very fair and equitable one. He 
should be inclined strictly and literally 
to claim the whole four Members for 
boroughs, but on the principle adopted 
generally by our leading statesmen of late 
he was disposed to consider that in cases 
of this sort something like an equal dis- 
tribution should take place between the 
county and borough constituencies. It 
was said that the division of the West 
Riding would diminish the expense of 
elections. It must be remembered that 
the railways, telegraphs, and additional 
polling places had much increased the 
facilities of giving votes at county elec- 
tions. So that whether they looked at the 
candidates or the voters, the labour and 
trouble were infinitely less than they used 
to be. The proposal of the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough seemed to him altoge- 
ther unreasonable, and he should vote 
against it. 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, he 
thought that his hon. Friend (Mr. Col- 
lins) had abundantly proved that alike in 
respect to property, area, and population, 
the West Riding was entitled to two ad- 
ditional Members; and neither the hon. 
Member for Whitby nor the hon. Member 
for Leeds would object to giving addition- 
al Members, but they objected to its divi- 
sion. From the representations made to 
him from various quarters he believed that 
a strong feeling existed in the West Riding 
on the subject. Although the polling places 
were numerous, the expense of bringing 
up voters and paying the large number of 
polling clerks, &c., was so great that it 
became almost impossible to find gentlemen 
who would face such an expenditure. 
After the various measures adopted by 
Parliament for diminishing the expenses 
of elections, it would be inconsistent if 
they did not avail themselves, of the pre- 
sent opportunity of remedying so Jarge an 
expenditure. The expenses of the elections 
for the county of York had been perfectly 
fabulous in past times before it was di- 
vided; the contested election for 1806 
having cost the representatives and candi- 
dates £100,000 a piece. A much more 
moderate expenditure now prevailed, but, 
considering the number of boroughs repre- 
sented in the West Riding and the number 
of freeholders resident in the boroughs 
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who had votes for the West Riding, it was 
no exaggeration to say that the rural popu- 
lation were not at present adequately re- 
presented. This was not a matter of 
party, but of justice, and he would appeal 
to hon. Members on the Ministerial benches 
whether they wished that the agricultural 
interest should not have a fair representa- 
tion? He should give his cordial assent to 
the motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. DENT said, there could be no 
question that it was the desire of the town 
population that the West Riding should 
be united in the representation. On the 
other hand, the feeling in the rural dis- 
tricts of the West Riding was that the in- 
fluence of the town population unduly 
predominated. As every interest ought 
to be represented in that House, and as 
it was desirable to diminish the expense 
of elections, he should support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Knaresborough. 

Mr. BEECROFT said, that after the 
long and able speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Knaresborough, he would 
not attempt to enter at any length into 
the question, but there was one point the 
hon. and learned Member had accidentally 
omitted. He had not stated where was 
to be the place for holding the election, 
either for the northern or southern diyi- 
sion, He (Mr. Beecroft), therefore, begged 
to give notice that in the event of the 
Motion being adopted he would move to 
insert in the schedule that Leeds be the 
place for holding the election for the 
northern division, and he did this the 
more readily as he should not like to steal 
a march upon Wakefield, in her present 
widowed condition, but Wakefield could 
still be left the place for holding the elec- 
tion for the southern division. He was 
surprised that his hon. Friend, who was 
so so well and so prominently known at 
Leeds should have neglected to put this in 
the schedule, and so have thrown upon 
him (Mr. Beecroft) the necessity of making 
up his deficiency. There was no town 
which could set up a claim equal to that 
of Leeds to be the place for holding the 
election. The claim of Leeds could on 
this occasion have no rival. The West 
Riding ought to return four Members and 
be divided as proposed. On behalf of his 
constituents, the people of Leeds, he beg- 
ged to tender his thanks to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough for the Motion he 
had made. He believed it would give 
them great satisfaction, as well as the 
electors in the northern division so pro- 
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posed by him to be constituted. He had 
no hesitation in saying that in his opinion 
there was a general feeling that the West 
Riding ought to be divided into two divi- 
sions, and his opinion was supported not 
only on the ground of the lessening of the 
expense and inconvenience in elections, 
but on the still higher ground that the 
West Riding was entitled to this distine- 
tion by reason of its occupying the first 
rank among the English counties for terri- 
torial extent, wealth, and population. 

Strr GEORGE LEWIS said, that so 
many great West Riding authorities were 
divided in their opinions that the ques- 
tion seemed to be one of some doubt and 
difficulty. The Government last Session 
in their Reform Bill proposed to give four 
Members to the West Riding without di- 
viding it. The consequence was that 
many representations, some by deputation 
and others by memorial, were addressed 
to the Government on the subject of the 
division of the West Riding. He had, 
therefore, had an opportunity of hearing 
the subject fully discussed last year by 
those who were interested in it. The im- 
pression made upon his mind was that 
there was a great division of opinion on 
the subject, and that that division was not 
conterminous with party feeling. Persons 
belonging to both political parties were in 
favour, some of maintaining the West 
Riding in its integrity, and others of di- 
viding it. His right hon Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India, who was inti- 
mately connected with Yorkshire, did not 
urge the Government not to divide the 
West Riding. So far, indeed, as political 
objects were concerned, it might be thought 
that the Government would be inclined to 
a division of the county; but they decided 
in fayour of what scemed to them to be 
the predominent fecling of the riding itself, 
without looking to political interests. If, 
therefore, any hon. Gentleman shall give 
his vote under the impression that the 
division of the riding would be acceptable 
to a majority of the people he certainly 
would give it under a mistake. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was well 
known that he had paid considerable at- 
tention to the question of county represen- 
tation, and in what he was about to say 
he was not, of course, in any way influ- 
enced by the peculiarities of the case of 
the West Riding. The object ought to be 
to secure the return to the House of as 
large a number of independent Members 
as possible. Now, he had the honour of 
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representing a very large county consti- 
tuency, ramified amorg a population of 
about 400,000, and he must, therefore, be 
well aware of some of the inconveniences 
which must attend the representation of 
districts comprising such an exaggerated 
amount of population as the West Riding. 
An hon. Member had said that the peo- 
ple of that division prided themselves on 
being represented by two Members; but, 
according to that argument, the constitu- 


‘| ency ought to be offended at the offer of a 


third Member. What was the fact as to 
these large constituencies? Why, that 
they were really governed by very small 
bodies of organized politicians. It was 
impossible for these leviathan constitu- 
encies to act without organization, and, 
it was impossible for a candidate to start 
without very large funds. On that ground 
he objected to very large constituencies. 
What he said did not apply solely to the 
West Riding, but to all similar constitu- 
encies. The Committee ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that the county Mem- 
bers for England and Wales numbered only 
159, though they represented the majority 
of the people, and by far the larger num- 
ber of householders, as well as the free- 
holders in boroughs; besides which they 
represented the greater part of the real 
property of the country. Bearing in mind 
these facts he should be wanting to the 
convictions he entertained if he did not 
cordially support the Amendment of the 
Member for Knaresborough. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that Yorkshire 
already returned six county Members, 
while Lancashire only returned four, and 
to give two additional Members to York- 
shire would increase the inequality. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
Clause 1 be postponed.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 81; Noes 
118: Majority 37. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would then 
move to leave out the words “first of No- 
vember,” and to insert “from and after 
the passing of this Act.” The object of 
his Amendment was this—the new regis- 
ter of votes would not come into operation 
till the 1st of December for the counties, 
and for the proposed boroughs no register 
would practically exist until that time. 
If it was desirable that the seats in ques- 
tion should be conferred on Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, he could see no good reason 
why the issue of the writs to fill up these 
seats should be suspended until Novem- 
ber. 
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Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that if 
the Bill were not passed until the close of 
the Session, as would probably be the case, 
the consequence of acceding to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be that the new county elections in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire would take place 
during harvest time—a period which ex- 
perience proved to be inconvenient for such 
purposes. 

Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that he pro- 
posed to leave out in Clause 1 the words 
‘South Division of Lancashire,’ for the 
purpose of substituting other words which 
would have the effect of transferring one 
of the seats to a constituency in Ireland. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down that, whether the ele- 
ment of numbers or valuation were taken 
into consideration, the counties in Eng- 
land were inadequately represented as com- 
pared with the boroughs, there being only 
one Member for every 64,000 of the po- 
pulation in counties, while there was one 
for every 22,088 in boroughs. Every 
county Member, he might add, represent- 
ed an average valuation of £380,906, as 
contrasted with £127,274, which was the 
sum represented by each Member for a 
borough. Agair, in counties, there was 
but one Member to every 3,187 electors, 
while in boroughs there was one Member 
to every 127,274 electors. As these seats 
had been lost by corruption, he should 
propose the transference of one to a county 
in Ireland where there was less danger 
of corruption, and in which the manifest 
disproportion between the representation 
of counties and boroughs would be a little 
diminished, for the interests of Ireland 
were essentially agreed to. But it had 
been admitted both by the present Go- 
vernment and the preceding Government 
that Ireland was entitled to four addi- 
tional seats. Since the Union, Ireland had 
obtained an increase of only five Members, 
though her population had increased by 
upwards of 2,000,000, while the increase 
of population in Scotland for the same 
time was only 1,000,000. Including the 
two divisions of Lancashire there were fif- 
teen constituencies, and’if they looked at 
these constituencies of those boroughs and 
of the county, they would find that Lan- 
cashire was represented in a way that no 
Irish county was represented, not even the 
cnormous county of Cork, which was not 
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{much inferior in extent to Yorkshire, 


Lancashire had four Members to 31,000 
electors, that was one Member to some- 
thing like 8,000 electors—not to speak of 
the representatives of the fifteen boroughs, 
in which there was on an average about 
one Member to every 2,542 electors, In 
England, taking counties and boroughs, 
there was one Member to every 36,612 
persons; but, in all Ireland the proportion 
was one Member to 65,034 inhabitants, 
and in Cork county it was only one to 
275,926. As to valuation, no doubt Ire- 
land could not be compared to England ; 
but, admitting valuation to be a fair ele- 
ment in the consideration of the equaliza- 
tion of seats in the same country where 
the standard of wealth was the same, it 
was by no means a fair one between two 
countries such as Ireland and England, 
where the one was rich and the other 
poor. But the fact was that much as 
these elements were talked of in debate, 
even within England, they received very 
little practical attention. If they did, how 
was it to be explained that Wales had 
twenty-seven Members, while the popula- 
tion of that country was but 1,005,721, 
the electors 48,908, and the valuation but 
£3,988,378? Could any one argue that 
Cork was equally represented with Lan- 
eashire, and that it ought not obtain one 
of those seats? It might be said that 
those seats were English seats; but that 
argument, if good for anything, was good 
for repeal of the Union. Under existing 
circumstances, whenever the Irish Mem- 
bers directed their energies to advance the 
interests of their country they were ac- 
cused of jobbing and corruption ; and every 
aspersion was thrown upon them, although 
they only acted as they were bound to 
do, for the advantage of the country they 
represented. But he asked whether Irish 
Members had done anything which other 
Members would not do under similar cir- 
cumstances, and whether some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, if they had not got their 
subsidy in the shape of the paper duty, 
would not have been found to oppose the 
Government? In like manner the Irish 
Members were justified in opposing every 
measure of the Government until they 
got what they considered was due to their 
country. For these reasons he was anxious 
that the case of Ircland should be fairly 
considered. The Irish people had a right 
to a larger representation. They paid 
taxes far beyond what they got value for; 
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and at the present moment £11,000,000 | 
were collected in Ireland, and not above 
£4,000,000 of that sum was spent there. 
Money had been voted for fortifications,,| 
but not one shilling was to be expended | 
on fortifications in Ireland. The defence | 
as well as the other interests of that coun- 
try seemed totally neglected by the pre- 
sent Ministry, but he hoped Irish Mem- 
bers would insist on them. All that he 
proposed at present was that the words 
“the Southern Division of Lancashire’ 
should be omitted from the clause, in 
order that subsequently some place in Ire- 
land or in Scotland should be inserted in 
the Bill instead; for, after Ireland, he 
thought Scotland was the worst represent- 
ed part of the kingdom. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, line 
4, to leave out the words ‘‘ and the South- 
ern Division of Lancashire.” 

Smr GEORGE LEWIS said, that as the 
Motion before the Committee was to ex- 
punge the southern division of Lancashire | 
from the Bill, and to substitute for it an 
additional Member for the county of Cork. 
The duty he had to perform in reference 
to the Mction of the hon. and gallant | 
Gentleman was a disagreeable one, because | 
comparisons were proverbially odious; but 
it was necessary that he should compare 
the claims of Ireland and Scotland with 
those of England. As these four seats 
were derived from English boroughs the 
Government, in considering the subject, | 
were of opinion that in their redistribution | 
they ought to be given to English counties | 
and boroughs; but in coming to this con- | 
clusion they were not at all acted on by 
any narrow national feelings or prejudices. | 
If they had been proposing to Parliament | 
any extensive redistribution of seats they | 
might have considered the claims of Scot- | 
land and Ireland to an increase in the 
number of their representatives, but as 
they were merely dealing with these four 
English seats they did not think it right 
to disturb the relative proportion of the 
representation of the three kingdoms as 
settled at the time of the Reform Bill. 
On reflection the Committee, he thought, | 
would come to the conclusion that that | 
was a fair and equitable view to take, and | 
it would, therefore, be his duty to oppose | 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant Mem- | 
ber. With regard to the particular county 
for which the hon. Gentleman wished to 
substitute the county of Cork, it appeared | 
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was now 2,428,000, and South Lancashire 
was known to be the most populous 
division, having an increase of 397,000 
since the last census. The Metropolitan 
County, including the Metropolis, was 
only 2,200,000. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
that after having heard so often that an 
Irish county was just as much a part of 
the United Kingdom as an English county 
he certainly was surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman should see any more ob- 
jection to transferring a seat from a Suffolk 
or Hertfordshire borough to an Irish 
county than to an English county. He 
thought that the Government had adopted 
a wise and equitable course in endeavour- 
ing to effect Parliamentary Reform piece- 
meal, because the experience of last Session 
had shown that the feeling in the country 
upon the subject was not such as would 
enable the Government to carry a compre- 
hensive measure. ‘The inhabitants of the 
Metropolis and of South Lancashire would 
have very little difficulty in making their 
wants and their grievances known at head 
quarters even without any increase in their 
representatives, but the outlying and dis- 
tant portions of the kingdom did not pos- 
sess the same qualities, and in a Bill pro- 
fessing to remove the anomalies in our 
present system that ought to be remedied. 
It was admitted by impartial judges that 
Ireland had a claim to an increase in the 
number of her representatives, on the 
ground of her population, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne, in 
a speech to his former constituents at Kid- 
derminster, urged against a sweeping Re- 
form Bill that Ireland, on the argument of 
numbers, would be entitled to 150 Mem- 
bers or more. The representatives of Ire- 
land were charged with acting generally 
rather as provincial delegates than as Im- 
perial Members. If that were true, the 
arguments used that evening by the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary would 
certainly justify such a course. The 
Committee should recollect that the reli- 
gion of the great majority of the people of 
Ireland was Roman Catholic, and there 
was no chance of that religion being re- 
presented in that House except through 
Ireland. Moreover, when it was remem- 
bered that Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Ricardo, 
Sir Henry Parnell, and Mr. Joseph Hume, 
had had seats in that House for Ireland, it 
was not fair that any taunts of provin- 


from the last census that its population j claliam should be cast in their teeth when 
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they asked for a fair representation of the 
country. He had been very much struck 
by seeing the same argument repeated in 
an article in Zhe Times. It was said that 
the moment an Irish Member entered the 
House he ought to consider himself an 
Imperial Member, and in pursuance of that 


principle, he asked the Government to do | 


justice to Ireland by treating the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland as part and parcel of 
the United Kingdom. 

Coronet, WILSON PATTEN would not 
enter into the very large question of the 
merits of Ireland as contrasted with the 
merits of England, as he only wished to 
deal with the Amendment. His hon. and 
gallant Friend had attempted to support 
the Amendment by most extraordinary 
arguments. His principal reason for 
taking away the additional Member from 
South Lancashire and giving it to an Irish 
constituency was that five seats only had 
been given to the sister kingdom since the 
Union. But the Committee should re- 
member that the population of England 
had increased threefold in proportion to 
the increase of population in Ireland, and 
that the five seats given to Ireland had 
been taken from English constituencies. 
The hon. and gallant Member was too pru- 
dent to risk his Amendment by accom- 
panying it with a specific proposition; but 
he said, suppose another Member were 
given to the county of Cork, there were 
15,000 voters in that county, and they had 
only two representatives. The south di- 
vision of Lancashire had 20,000 voters, 
and whether they took population, rating, 
property, or any other test, the claim of 
Lancashire was undeniable. He did not 
know that he was quite representing the 
feelings of his constituents in not asking 
for more seats for the county. The claim 
of Burnley had been admitted in every Re- 
form Bill, and Salford had also a very 
strong claim for an additional Member. 
He hoped, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not yield to the Amend- 
ment and disappoint the just expectations 
of the county of Lancaster. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he could 
not undertake to controvert the proposi- 
tion of his hon. and gallant Friend that 
Cork was the least represented of all the 
counties in Ireland. He wished it to 


be understood that if it were decided to 
retain the word Lancashire, Ireland 
would not be precluded from claiming 
the other seats. 


They had already de- 
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cided in favour of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire—a county which he had be- 
fore complimented by calling it the Cork- 
shire of England. If they decided in fa- 
vour of South Lancashire they would be 
giving additional Members to the two 
largest English counties, and there would 
be two precedents for giving an additional 
Member to the largest Irish county. He 
concurred in thinking it extremely impo- 
litic in the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to draw such a strong line of 
demarcation between England and Ireland. 
They were constantly told that they were 
one and the same nation and one and the 
same kingdom. ‘They had the same in- 
terests and the same taxation. Ireland 
was now subject to the income tax, and he 
voted for that measure mainly with the 
object of recognizing their unity. But 
this Bill was framed upon the principle of 
there being three separate kingdoms, and 
the proposed distribution of seats was only 
defended upon that ground. He had never 
attacked the Act of Union. Whether right 
or wrong, he had treated it as an eccom- 
plished fact. But still they could not 
forget how the bargain was made—how 
the owners of seats were bribed by £5,000, 
£10,000, or £15,000 to sell their country, 
and how some of them had said they were 
very glad that they had a country to sell. 
In his opinion an additional colleague was 
only an additional source of trouble and 
annoyance. It was difficult to take care 
of one’s own seat, but it was infinitely 
more so to look after a colleague and see 
that he behaved properly. He was, there- 
fore, disinterested in demanding another 
Member for Cork. To show the way in 
which the question was treated out of 
doors, he quoted the following passage 
from an article in the leading organ of 
the Government and of public opinion— 
The Times— 

“When Mr. Vincent Scully reserves his pro- 
testation on behalf of Ireland it is only to prevent 
a bad precedent of allowing an opportunity for 
asking to escape. As to decreasing the repre- 
sentation of England for the purpose of adding 
to that of Ireland or Scotland the proposition is 
an impertinence. The matter was solemnly set- 
tled by the Acts of Union with both countries, 
and were it not for those Acts of Union it would 
have been long since agitated in England that 
the representation of both those parts of the king- 
dom is excessive.” 


Of course the English Members were in 
the majority, and could decide, if they 
pleased, that Ireland was to be treated 
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in the same way as England as regarded | the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
taxation, and in a different way in regard | Queen’s County, which was simply to 
to representation. He protested against | strike out Lancashire. In voting for that 
the Irish being made the hewers of wood |he did not desire to express himself in 
and drawers of water, and being then de-| favour of any place, but simply to save 
nied all share in the good things which | Lancashire from what he thought was an 
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Government had to dispense. None of his 
countrymen were admitted to the Cabinet 
who would not consent to be by turns an 
occasional Englishman and an occasional 
Irishman, as it suited his purpose. He 
hoped that the present opportunity would 
not be lost of doing what had been ac- 
knowledged to be an act of justice both by 
the present and late Government in their 
respective Reform Bills. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he certainly objected to the line of defence 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary in the present discussion. 
If his language were to stand, it appeared 
to him that neither Ireland nor Scotland 
could ever establish a claim to any addition- 


al representatives, however many might | 


be the seats to be distributed. To such 
language he should enter his protest. If 
he thought such a principle influenced the 
Government he would certainly oppose 
this Bill at every stage. No doubt, Lan- 
cashire had very strong claims; but La- 
narkshire, whether as regarded numbers, 
property, or rating, stood higher than any 
other part of the country. The popula- 
tion of Lanarkshire, including Glasgow, 
was 630,000,fand it had only three Mem- 
bers and part of a fourth. 


| insult. 

| Question put, “That the words pro- 
| posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 228; 
Noes 67: Majority 161. 

Coronet KNOX said, he wished to call 
the Chairman’s attention to the fact that 
the division bell had not been rung as 
usual, and that, in consequence, some hon. 
Gentlemen in other parts of the House 
were unaware that any division was about 
to take place. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was not 
jaware that the usual practice had been 
| departed from, but he would cause inquiry 
| to be made on the subject. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, that as the hon. 
| Member for Salford (Mr. Massey) occupied 
the chair it devolved upon him to move that 
an additional Member be granted to that 
borough. Salford now contained 105,000 
inhabitants, and within its boundaries 
'there was, perhaps, a greater variety of 
‘industry than even in Manchester. Six 
| hundred years ago the town had received 
a charter from Henry III., and it, there- 
| fore, had the claim of antiquity as well as 
|of modern progress. If there were an 
equitable representation of Lancashire, 





Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he was/ that county, instead of having twenty-six 
astonished at the extreme jealousy of dis- | Members, would have fifty-four, and, there- 
cussion manifested by the other side of the | fore, in asking for only one additional re- 
House, considered that the measure before | presentative, he thought he was showing 
them was, after all, the great Reform Bill | great moderation. He moved at the end 
of the great Reform party. He had always | of Clause 1 to add “and the borough of 
thought it most unfortunate that such a/| Salford, in the County Palatine of Lancas- 
measure should have been introduced to| ter, shall be entitled to return two Mem- 
bring ‘out; all” those differences of opinion | bers instead of one Member to serve in 

Parliament.” 


between the various quarters of the United 
Kingdom which had been displayed that | Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he hoped 
be able to satify the Committee in a few 


evening. He was not disposed to vote in | to 
favour of giving a Member to Ireland, to | words that the Motion of his hon. Friend 
Scotland, or any other particular part of | ought not to be preferred to the proposal 
the kingdom; but he should act upon the | of the Government. He would admit that 
consideration that he had referred to in| Salford was in population larger than any 
an early part of the evening. He did not| other borough which returned only one 
think it would be any boon to the people| Member. But then Salford was virtually 
of Lancashire to give them an additional|!a part of Manchester, being continuous 
Member; for his part he thought that they | with that city, and forming really more a 
did not desire it. He should not, did he! part of Manchester than Southwark did of 
belong to that constituency; and for that} London. Manchester, therefore, might be 
reason, and that alone, he should vote for| said to return three Members, and if the 

Mr. Vincent Scully 
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proposal were adopted it would return 
four, while Liverpool, a more pepulous 
town, returned but two. The Bill pro- 
posed to give a Member to South Lanca- 
shire, and the hon. Gentleman desired to 
give another to a borough in that division, 
in which case two out of the four seats 
would fall to the share of South Lanca- 
shire alone. Birkenhead might be said.to 
stand in the same relation to Liverpool as 
Salford to Manchester, and if one of the 
vacant seats were conferred on Birken- 
head, the slight inequality which now ex- 
isted between Liverpool and Manchester 
would then be redressed. He could not 
accede to the Motion. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he would not press 
the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Provision for Election of ad- 
ditional Member), 

Mx. COLLINS said, that after the de- 
cision upon the first clause he would not 
divide the House upon a proposal to omit 
the second; but it was his intention to 
move, at the proper opportunity, that the 
West Riding be divided into two electoral 
districts. 

Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Chelsea and Kensington to 
form a Borough to return One Member), 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, the proposed 
clause would practically disfranchise 1,200 
persons who were voters for the county of 
Middlesex. The noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, when the Earl of 
Derby’s Reform Bill was under discussion, 
held that it was most unjustifiable to de- 
prive freeholders of the right of voting in 
the counties where their property was 
situate, and that outery rang far and wide 
upon the hustings. If it were unjust to 
disfranchise one class, it must be equally 
so to deprive another of its present rights, 
which the measure not only did, but in- 
troduced an invidious distinction between 
the owners of freehold, leasehold, and 
copyhold property, disfranchising one and 
not the other. On the general question of 
giving a Member to Chelsea and Kensing- 
ton, he did not see why persons living in 
the purlieus of a great town should enjoy 
peculiar facilities beyond others scattered 
over the country. Dealing, as they were, 
not with vested rights, but with new con- 
stituencies, they were bound to proceed 
on some more equitable principle than was 
laid down in the Bill. ‘There was no 
reason that he could see why a licensed 
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victualler residing at Kensington, in a 
house worth £12 a year, should have two 
votes, while his next door neighbour at 
Hammersmith had only one. He, there- 
fore, proposed to omit the words “ Chelsea 
and Kensington,” leaving the question of 
the appropriation of seats to be afterwards 
determined. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 3, line 
29, to leave out the words “parishes of 
Chelsea and Kensington, in the,” 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS:—The hon. 
Gentleman has adopted rather an unusual 
course with regard to this Amendment. 
He has not made any counter proposal, 
so as to enable the Committee to decide 
between it and that emanating from the 
Government. He has simply moved the 
omission of the words; and, therefore, 
anybody who, for any reason whatever, 
has any preference locally, or from some 
other cause, for any other borough than 
that of Chelsea or Kensington, would be 
disposed to vote for his Motion. That is 
hardly a fair way of putting the question 
to the Committee. If he said either that 
he was in favour of giving a Member to 
the Scotch Universities, to South Lanca- 
shire, to Salford, or to any of the other 
places which have been mentioned, the 
Committee would have a distinct issue 
before them; but now all that they are 
called on to say is whether, for any rea- 
son whatever, they prefer any seat what- 
ever to the proposal of the Government ? 
I do not mean to say there is anything 
irregular in such a course, but that is not 
the usual way of raising an issue. If, 
however, the Motion in that shape be per- 
severed in, all that remains for me to do is 
to state affirmatively the reasons which in- 
duce the Government to think it a fair pro- 
posal that one of these vacant seats shall 
be given to the metropolis. This proposal 
was contained in the last two Reform Bills 
which were suggested to the House. [ Mr. 
Disraztt: Not in the last two. ] ell, 
the proposal to create a new metropolitan 
seat was certainly included in the Bill pro- 
posed last Session. However, I do not ap- 
peal to that as any conclusive precedent. 
Tronical cheering.| Will hon. Gentlemen 

ear the rest of the sentence? I do not 
think that any conclusive precedent, be- 
cause I can readily conceive that there 
might be persons who would be inclined to 
support the proposal for giving a Member 
to Chelsea and Kensington, in combination 
with other portions of a large scheme, who 
would not support that as an isolated mea- 
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sure. On account of the great increase of 
the Metropolis, the Government have cer- 
tainly considered that it is entitled to an 
additional Membcr. The population of the 
Metropolis within the limits of the Local 
Government Act in 1851 was 2,362,000. 
According to the census just taken it 
is 2,803,000, showing an increase within 
the last ten years of no less than 440,000. 
The Committee cannot overlook the impor- 
tance of this great increase. The entire 


population of Liverpool is only 269,000; | 


of Manchester, 243,000; and of Birming- 
ham, 112,000. So enormous, therefore, 
has been the increase of the Metropolis 
during the last ten years that that in- 


crease actually exceeds the populations of | 


Manchester and Birmingham added tege- 
ther. 

Mr. DISRAELI: There must be some 
mistake about the populations of Manches- 
ter and Liverpool. They are clearly wrong. 
That of Birmingham is 212,000. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The population 
of Manchester is 243,000, and of Birming- 
ham 212,300. These added together would 
not be less, but would rather exceed the 
increase made by London during the last 
ten years. That increase is nearly equal 


to the population of some foreign cities, 
the capitals of Powers of first-rate magni- 


tude. The population of Vienna, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1857, was 476,000; 
that of Berlin was 438,000, and of Madrid 
475,000. [An hon. Memper: We have 
nothing to do with Madrid.| An hon. 
Gentleman says we have nothing to do 
with Madrid, or any foreign capital. In 
the strict sense I am quite aware that is 
so; but I think it a striking fact that the 
increase in the population of London in 
the period to which I have referred is ac- 
tually greater than the entire population 
of some foreign capitals. With regard to 
the proposed new borough, the parish of 
Chelsea, according to the Census of 1851, 
had a population of 56,000, and according 
to the last census of 63,000, showing an 
increase of 7,000. The inhabitants of the 
parish of Kensington increased in the same 
period from 44,000 to 71,000, thus mak- 
ing in the combined parishes an increase of 
the population from 100,000 to 134,000. 
That property has increased in an even 
greater degree than population is a fact 
which must be patent to any one who 
observes the new streets which have been 
built. I do not think it would be possi- 
ble to show any borough in the kingdom 
which has increased in so great a ratio, 
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or which can show 80 Jarge a population, 
as the proposed metropolitan borough. 
Looking at its connection with the Me- 
tropolis, and the great increase which that 
metropolis has undergone of late years, I 
certainly must say that I think the pro- 
posed borough has a strong claim. 

Ms. BENTINCK said, the right hon. 
Baronet had charged his hon. Friend with 
not making any counter proposal, but if he 
read the clause and the Amendments he 
would see that he had made such a pro- 
posal. His hon. Friend hit the right nail 





on the head when he asked on what ground 
congregated masses were to be entitled to 
| the franchise, because that was the only 
point in the case. In defending the 
clause as it now stood, the right hon. 
Baronet brought forward no argument ex- 
cept the large increase in the population 
of Chelsea and Kensington. Therefore, 
they had a right to assume that he consi- 
dered the question entirely as one of num- 
bers. But the real difficulty of all Govern- 
ments in dealing with the question of Re- 
form was the injustice shown in the dis- 
tribution of the representative power of the 
country, and until they grappled fairly 
and honestly with that difficulty they 
might in vain attempt to obtain any solu- 
tion of the question. The rural districts 
were entitled to a larger share in the re- 
presentation, and if they gave additional 
Members to the urban districts, they would 
only increase the glaring injustice which 
now existed. The metropolitan Members 
possessed at present, from their being ge- 
nerally in London, and from other circum- 
stances, treble the amount of influence 
and weight of Members representing other 
constituencies, and they had, therefore, to 
be watched very closely. Openly or co- 
vertly they frequently sought to avail 
themselves of the imperial purse for the 
benefit of their own constituents, and it 
was difficult to resist those attempts. 
What would be the position of the House 
if the present dangerous number of these 
Members was increased? Iftheright hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was pre- 
pared to adhere to the principle of numbers 
the rural districts of the country were en- 
titled to any seats which might have to be 
distributed. He hoped the Committee 
would reject, by a large majority, the prin- 
ciple in the Bill. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that he claim- 
ed the seat for Chelsea and Kensington on 
the ground of wealth and property as well 
as population. The estimated rental of 
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the two parishes of Chelsea and Kensington 
was £657,820. The county assessment of 
the two localities amounted to £554,172. 
For property and income tax the two lo- 
calities were assessed under Schedule A at 
£693,860, under Schedule B at £3,501, 
and under Schedule D at £342,413, mak- 
ing a total assessment for property and in- 
come tax of £1,039,774. He believed 
there were only fifteen of the represented 
boroughs that were rated at a higher value 
for the property and income tax on pro- 
fessions and trades, while there were 240 
less, and there was not one of the unen- 
franchised boroughs that amounted to more 
than one half of what Chelsea and Ken- 
sington represented. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Before the Committee 
come to a division they ought to be satis- 
fied as to the data on which the Government 
have founded their computations, and that 
they have given this subject all the con- 
sideration it so eminently deserves. Now, 
the ground on which this proposition is 
recommended to the Committee by the 
right hon. Gentleman is twofold. In the 
first place, he assured us that the principle 
has already received the assent of both 
sides of the House, since, he says, it was 
contained not only in the late Parliamen- 
tary Reform Bill, but in the Reform Bill 
introduced by the Government of the Earl 
of Derby. I took the liberty of correct- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman on the lat- 
ter point; but still the fact remains that 
having been recommended as part of one 
measure of Reform is made a reason for 
the renewal of the proposition. But I now 
come to a much more important ground, 
on which the more mature opinion of the 
Cabinet appears to be founded; this is the 
great increase in the population of Ken- 
sington and Chelsea, compared with the 
increase of the population of the principal 
towns and cities of the kingdom. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave, not from me- 
mory—and, therefore, he cannot claim any 
indulgence on the score of the failure of a 
memory that, we know, very seldom errs 
—but, bringing down the papers on which 
the mature judgment of the Government 
is founded, he admitted us to a part of its 
confidence and stated the important facts 
on which the Government has arrived at 
its conclusion. He gave the numbers of 
the population of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, communities whose opi- 
nions have exercised great influence on 
modern legislation and on the fate of Mi- 
nistries, and I was perfectly astonished 
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while I listened to his statements on a 
subject on which I should think no Minis- 
ter, and least of all Ministers the Secretary 
for the Home Department, could be in 
error. I endeavour to picture to my mind 
what will be the result of the last census 
should the returns of the population be 
similar to those cited by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He stated the population of 
Birmingham to be 112,000. I corrected 
him, and said it was more than 212,000. 
I was not trusting to memory, for, after 
the example of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I would not presume to speak from my 
own memory. I have referred to the offi- 
cial Return, and I find the population of 
Birmingham is little less than 300,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated the po- 
pulation of Liverpool to be 270,000. I 
was rather astonished to hear that. There 
must have been a great change in Liver- 
pool if that be the case; and if that 
change should continue the results would 
be startling. Referring to the authentic 
record of the Returns made to Parliament, 
I find that the Parliamentary population 
of Liverpool is what I imagined—443,000. 

Six GEORGE LEWIS: I beg to ex- 
plain. I find that there are two series of 
Returns. I only examined one to-day. 
There are the Parliamentary Boroughs 
Returns and the Returns of the Superin- 
tendent Registrars of Districts. I have 
copied the latter. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I have no doubt that 
the figures which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has read to us are very accurately 
copied from the Returns which he con- 
sulted, but then the Returns have nothing 
to do with the subject. The names he has 
stated are certainly the same as those in 
the Parliamentary Returns, but the num- 
bers are not the same numbers. I cannot 
understand from the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he has thrown 
much light on the point before us. The 
point before us is this:—We have an im- 
portant om regarding the represen- 
tation of the people, and we are told that it 
is founded on a calculation as to the relative 
proportion of the population in different 
parts of the United Kingdom. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in support of that calcu- 
lation, refers us to a totally inaccurate 
statement; and it is really no excuse or ex- 
planation that the right hon. Gentleman, 
misled by names which {are the same as 
those in some other document, which doc- 
ument, however, does not refer to the 
point in question, should have offered to 


887 
the House a totally inaccurate statement, 
and announced at the same time that the 
opinion of the Government upon the ques- 
tion was founded upon that statement. I 
must conclude this part by reminding the 
Committee that we are told, to the asto- 
nishment, I am sure, of both sides of the 
Committee, that the population of Man- 
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chester was 220,000 only, when I find it | 
authentically recorded to be that which | 
all of us must have recollected it to be, | places. 
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Gentleman the Home Secretary. The righ 

hon. Baronet’s (Sir George Lewis) argu- 
ment was that the population of the Me- 
tropolis, and of these two localities in parti- 
cular, had increased so much that they had 
a pre-eminent claim to increased represen- 
tation. It was said that the Metropolis 
was too much represented. That the Mem- 
bers for the Metropolis were all-powerful. 
Why so? Because they attended in their 
But that was a strange argument 


357,000—4. ¢., taking Parliamentary popu- | |that a particular class of men was not to 


lation. It appears to me, therefore, that | 


so far as the right hon. Gentleman has an- | duty. 


swered the Amendment of my hon. Friend, 


the Member for Northamptonshire, his an- | Kensington. 


be increased simply because they did their 
He was at a loss to know why the 
seat should not be given to Chelsea and 
Was it because the metro- 


swer is of a highly unsatisfactory charac- | politan Members represented thousands 


ter. 


swered the Amendment in what he has | 
described as an affirmative manner—that | 
lon all these grounds the Metropolis was 


is to say, no counter proposition, as he 
complains, haying been made to that of 


the Government, he has laid before the | 


Committee the grounds on which the Go- 


The right hon. Gentleman has an-| where other Members represented twen- 


ties? Having population, having wealth, 
and having immense interests to represent, 


entitled to additional Members. He would 
not say that a conspiracy had been formed, 
but there was no doubt that by moving the 


vernment arrived at the conclusion which | Amendment in the way in which it had 
they recommend us to ratify. Then, Sir, | been moved, an opportunity was afforded 
T assert that both those grounds are fu- | to every section in the House that wanted 
tile and unsatisfactory. It is not a fact |a Member to combine together to deprive 
that the late Government proposed that! the Metropolis of its just Tights. The fair 
the population of Chelsea and Kensington | way would be to pit the rival places one 
should be formed into a Parliamentary | against another instead of taking the vote 


borough. And the inference which the | against the advocates of all the rival places 
right hon. Gentleman draws from that is | combined, and thus giving the right hon. 
quite erroneous, and ought not in any way | Baronet the Member for Carlisle an oppor- 
to be sanctioned by the Committee, and | tunity of slipping in between them with 


especially by hon. Gentlemen on this side. | his proposition in favour of the London 
The conclusion which the right hon. Gen- | University, without the merits of that con- 
tleman has drawn from the positive in- | stituency being tried fairly with those of 


crease in the population of Chelsea and | 


Kensington, as compared with the relative 
increase in Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, I have shown to the House 
to be utterly erroneous. Then on what 
ground does the Government recommend 
this proposition? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has chosen his own ground; he has | 
made an affirmative statement; 
founded that statement on two points, 
both of which, as I have shown to the 
House, possess no foundation. At pre- 
sent, therefore, the Committce is in this 
position—we have a proposition of con- 
siderable importance and of novel charac- 
ter brought forward by the Government, 
and they have not up to this moment ad- 
duced a single argument or reason in fa- 
vour of its adoption by the Committee. 
Mr. LOCKE said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had misrepre- 
sented the arguments of the right hon. 


Mr, Disraeli 





Chelsca and Kensington. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: As some allu- 
sions have been made to me in the course 
of this discussion, I think I should be 
wanting in candour if I did not state the 
course which I intend to take. I by no 
'means intend to run the London Univer- 
sity against Chelsea and Kensington. On 


he has| the contrary, I told those Gentlemen who 


asked me to bring forward the claims of 
the London University that it was my in- 
tention to support the proposition of the 
Government to give representation to Ken- 
sington and Chelsea, and that only in the 
event of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire carrying his Motion I would sub- 
mit the claims of the London University, 
as contrasted with those of other places. 
I am not blindly partial to the metropoli- 
tan representation, nor do I by any means 
approve of resting the right of representa- 
tion upon population only. I have heard 
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my noble Friend the Member for Middle- 
sex (Viscount Enfield) state that the po- 
pulation of Kensington and Chelsea is 
130,000, and that that population con- 
tributed to the imperial and local taxa- 
tion no less an amount than £1,000,000 
annually. That is a combination of po- 
pulation, of wealth, and of respectability 
which, I think, cannot be rivalled in any 
other part of England, and, upon the 
whole, I am of opinion that the Govern- 
ment has judged rightly in submitting this 
proposition to the Committee. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) is constantly calling to our recollec- 
tion the different proportions of rural and 
urban populations in respect of represen- 
tion. The returns which have just been 
made under the recent census mark dis- 
tinctly the great increase of the urban 
population, as contrasted with the rural 
population. I cannot say that I regard 
that circumstance with anything like satis- 
faction—there may be contingent danger 
in it—but it is still a fact that cannot be 
lost sight of, and I am opinion that the 
Government and the Legislature act pru- 
dently in not entering upon any extensive 
scheme of enlarged representation, upon 
the basis of population, only whether rural 
or urban. But still, bearing in mind from 
time to time the increase in these con- 
centrated masses of population, I do not 
think that any favourable opportunity 
should be lost of somewhat enlarging the 
representation in accordance with the in- 
crease of population. I think that this is 
a favourable opportunity for taking this 
wise precaution in time. I hope I shall 
never live to see the day when, from dis- 
satisfaction at lost opportunities with re- 
gard to these masses of population, larger 
changes shall be pressed upon the Legisla- 
ture based on population alone, without 
reference to wealth, education, or other 
circumstances. This is a case combining 
population, wealth, and respectability; and 
I shall not hesitate to give my support to 
the proposition of the Government to give 
one Member to Kensington and Chelsea, 
even in preference to the London Univer- 
sity, though by so doing I may damage the 
claims of the latter body. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I think the observa- 
tions of my right hon. Friend afford a com- 
plete justification for the course taken by 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
amptonshire, and which has been impugned 
by the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke). My right hon. Friend the Member 
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for Carlisle is going to vote for the Govern- 
ment, because he prefers to transfer one of 
the seats to Kensington and Chelsea, al- 
though if the Government should fail to 
carry their proposition he then intends to 
propose the transfer of one seat to the Lon- 
don University. Now, I am not aware of 
any other mode in which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire could 
have brought this question before the Com- 
mittee, in order to enable us to consider 
whether the constituency selected by the 
Government is that which is most entitled 
to receive it. That is a vindication of 
my hon. Friend, nor do I think any other 
vindication necessary. I will now pass 
for a moment to the merits of the ques- 
tion. Supposing that the opinions of a 
majority of the Committee should be in 
favour of transferring a seat to Kensing- 
ton and Chelsea, can a fairer issue be 
raised than by submitting this Motion to 
the Committee in the first instance? Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, through the right hon. 
Baronet, have recommended this transfer 
solely upon the ground of increased popu- 
lation. The erroneous and inaccurate data 
upon which they have proceeded have been 
pointed out by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bucks, but if the only ground 
for the recommendation is the increase of 
population, then, I think, when the inaceu- 
racy is pointed out, the recommendation 
does not come to us with the same force 
which it would otherwise have possessed. 
I must say that, for once, I think there is 
a fallacy in the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. He 
represents to the Committee the great in- 
crease of population in the Metropolis, 
whereas the point he had to show was 
that as contrasted with other places there 
had been such an increase in the popula- 
tion of Kensington and Chelsea as to en- 
title those places to be represented in Par- 
liament. Then my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle, adverting to the for- 
cible statement of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Viscount Enfield), 
says that those places have a population 
of 130,000, and an enormous assessment, 
imperial and local; and, therefore, they 
are entitled to the right of returning a 
Member to Parliament. I am not going 
to say that Chelsea and Kensington may 
not legitimately be brought into a new 
constituency, but there is much force in 
what was said by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire, that if you transfer 
that population to a new borough you take 
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away the votes they now have for the 
county, which they might prefer to retain. 
My opinion is that if we are to give re- 
presentation to Kensington and Chelsea 
the best mode of doing it would be to 
divide the metropolitan county into two 
parts, and have a metropolitan and a rural 
constituency. That proposition is not now 
before us, and I only mention the subject 
that it might not be supposed I have any 
objection to see Chelsea and Kensington 
more represented than they are at present. 
The question before us is whether, in the 
appropriation of four seats, Chelsea and 
Kensington are the places to which we 
ought to give one? My right hon. Friend 
says we must have regard to the increase 
of urban population. Very true. But 
what are we doing now? Birkenhead has 
an urban population. The West Riding 
contains a vast urban population, and so 
also does South Lancashire. It is to these 
populations that we are giving three seats, 
and it becomes a grave question whether 
you cannot give the fourth seat to a better 
place than Kensington and Chelsea. I 
give no opinion as to what place should be 
chosen, but as to the three propositions 
which have been made every one of them 
deserves most anxious consideration. We 


have to consider the propriety of giving a 


Member to the London University, or to 
the Scottish Universities, or whether the 
West Riding should not have four Mem- 
bers instead of three, which I think is 
an objectionable mode of extending the re- 
presentation. I have pointed out the ques- 
tions before the Committee, and I must say 
I think the reasons preponderate against 
giving the seat as is now proposed, and 
I shall support the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I cannot re- 
main silent after the remarks which have 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He says that I ought to have 
satisfied the Committee of the increased 
population of the particular district to 
which we propose to give the seat. I did 
say that the entire borough of Kensington 
and Chelsea has increased since 1851 from 
100,000 to 134,000. Compare that with 
the population of the largest unrepresented 
boroughs. Birkenhead at the last census 
contained 24,000; Staleybridge, 20,000; 
Burnley, 20,800; and Gravesend, 16,600. 
Therefore, as far as the statistical ground 
of population is concerned, the Committee 
will see that I made a sufficient statement. 
As to the error which the right hon. Gen- 


Mr, Walpole 
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tleman says invalidates my argument, be- 
cause I quoted from the Superintendent 
Registrar's districts instead of the Par- 
liamentary boroughs, I say that makes no 
difference as to the argument I used, 
which was simply a comparison with the 
great increase of population in the Metro- 
polis within the fast ten years. That in- 
crease was 440,000. The Parliamentary 
borough of Liverpool contains 443,000 
persons, so that the addition which London 
has received within the last ten years, is 
as nearly as possible equal to the popula- 
tion of the great town of Liverpool. The 
Parliamentary borough population of Man- 
chester is 338,000, considerably less than 
the increment to London in the last ten 
years. 

Mr. BARROW said, the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Carlisle, had 
stated that while the population of the 
towns had very greatly increased, that of 
the country districts had not increased by 
any means in the same ratio. Might that 
not have arisen from the great preponder- 
ance of borough Members, and the conse- 
quently better manner in which the House 
had taken care of the interests of towns? 
The proposed borough of Chelsea and Ken- 
sington had no character but an urban 
one, as was shown by the fact that its con- 
tribution to the income-tax under Sche- 
dule B was almost a nonentity. It re- 
sulted, therefore, that the House was 
taking away the Members from four rural 
towns, and giving them to mere urban 
constituencies. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 172; 
Noes 275: Majority 103. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
beg to move that the Chairman now report 
Progress. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped that if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were resolved to 
go on they would do so in that spirit of 
fairness which ought to characterize all 
the proceedings of that House. The hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire had made a 
distinct proposition, not only that Chelsea 
and Kensington should not receive an ad- 
ditional Member, but that a third Member 
should be given to the county of Middle- 
sex; and it was due to the House, if the 
discussion was to be continued, that the 
hon. Gentleman should now submit the 
rest of his Amendment. 

Lory JOHN RUSSELL said, the next 
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proposition to be made was not that for 
giving an extra Member to Middlesex, 
but that for giving a Member to the Uni- 
yersity of London, There was also a pro- 
posal to assign one of the vacant seats to 
the Scotch Universities. It would be in- 
convenient to discuss the Motion of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
at that late hour, and it would be better 
that the Committee should now report 
Progress, 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I must say that 
I think the proposition of the Government 
a reasonable one. This is a Bill of great 
importance, and one of the main proposi- 
tions of the Government has been rejected 
by the House, and I think the Government 
may require time to consider what course 
they will adopt with regard to the mea- 
sure. It appears to me very natural that 
they should require delay, and I do not 
think the Committee, on reflection, can re- 
fuse the course proposed, I should, how- 
ever, like to know from the Government 
what day they intend to proceed with the 
Bill? 

Srrm GEORGE LEWIS: On Monday. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think that is a very 
reasonable proposition. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY appealed to 
the Government to select some other day, 
as he had a Motion which stood for 
Monday. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses up to Clause 12 were agreed io. 

Clause 13 (Limitation of Stay at School), 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, he hoped 
a discreticnary power would be given as to 
the discharge of female children at the 
age of fifteen. He, therefore, proposed that 
the word ‘‘male” should be inserted be- 
ford the word ‘ child.” 

Str GEORGE LEWIS observed, that 
he could not agree to the proposal of the 
noble Lord on account of the expense it 
would entail on the Treasury. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause 14 (Discharge of Child from 
School), 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, he ob- 
jected to the provision in the clause that 
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allowed the Secretary of State to empower 
any person, whether a relation or not, to 
take a child out of the schools merely on 
undertaking to provide for it. It was bad 
enough that the Secretary of State should 
have power to remove a child from a school 
where the child was educated in the re- 
ligion of its parents; but that was going 
still further, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he saw no 
objection to the clause, or any chance of 
its being abused. 

Srr EDWARD GROGAN said, he could 
assure the right hon, Gentleman that it 
was very likely to be abused in Ireland. 

Simm GEORGE LEWIS: Yes, but the 
Act only applies to England. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would propose 
to strike out the words which allowed 
‘any other person” to remove the child. 
The provision would lead to proselytism. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, these words 
were in a former Bill, and urged that it 
was not likely the Secretary of State would 
abuse his power. 

Mr. HENLEY asked if there was any 
instance under the old law of the power 
having been beneficially exercised? Let 
the Committee observe that there was no 
power to get the child back again under 
any circumstances. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he also object- 
ed to the clause as it stood. 

Mr. CAVE considered that near rela- 
tions were frequently the worst of guar- 
dians for children of this class. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
agree to limit the power to near relations. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary should take time and con- 
sider the whole bearing of these words be- 
fore he consented te omit them. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 15 (Maintenance of Child at 
School), 

Mr. AYRTON said, that by the clause 
whatever loss might be sustained by these 
schools was to be paid out of the Treasury. 
Considering how the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates were growing up every year, it be- 
hoved the Committee to watch carefully 
any proposal to increase them. It was no 
use to object to items of this kind on the 
Estimates, because if hon. Members rose 
to do so they were told they were too late, 
and that they ought to have opposed the 
outlay when the Bill was before the House. 
He should like to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he had looked at the Bill 
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in a financial point of view. There was 
no limit to the expenditure under the Bill, 
except the discretion of the Government. 
The working of the Bill depended on the 
activity and benevolence of private indi- 
viduals, and they ought not to be induced 
to look to the public treasury to make up 
any loss that might be sustained by these 
schools. He thought it was the duty of 
the Committee to reject the clause. 

Stk GEORGE LEWIS said, the hon. 
Member was mistaken if he supposed that 
any new principle was established by this 
Bill. Assistance on the same principle 
was given to the reformatory schools, to 
which these industrial schools were to be 
subsidiary. If they were successful in 
their operation they would cut off the 
supply of inmates to the reformatory 
school. Up to the present year grants 
had been made by the Privy Council in 
aid of industrial schools. By a recent 
Act, however, these schools had been 
transferred to the Home Office; and, un- 
less it was the wish of the Committee to 
cut off the supply which industrial schools 
had hitherto received, it would be neces- 
sary to insert some such clause as that now 
under consideration. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
if there was any exception made in re- 
spect to children sent to the schools at the 
request of their parents ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS stated that ata 
future stage he would insert words ex- 
empting from the payments made by the 
Government children who might be sent 
to industrial schools at the desire of their 
parents. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he must complain 
that after the Bill had been passed through 
Committee pro forma great alterations had 
had been made involving expenditure. He 
wished to know whether any estimate of 
the probable expenses had been made? An 
allowance of 5s. a head would be a great 
temptation to parents to neglect their 
children in order to bring them into the 
category of those who were sent to these 
schools. Ifthe money were once paid by 
the Government they would have great 
difficulty in getting it back. He was 
anxious that destitute children should be 
properly cared for, but parents should not 
be tempted to neglect their children. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the measure was 
important, because it affected all the la- 
bouring poor of the country. He pro- 
tested against the whole Bill as wholly 
uncalled for. 


Mr, Ayrton 
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Mr. ADDERLEY said, he presumed 
that the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets did not propose to negative 
the clause, which would be tantamount to 
rejecting the Bill altogether. If the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the Treasury 
should be allowed to contribute something 
to industrial schools, the proper time for 
discussing the amount of the grants would 
be when the expenditure came before them 
in the annual Estimates. The power of 
contributing to reformatory or industrial 
schools was not limited by any existing 
Act. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH complained 
that the measure was an enactment for a 
new system of reformatory schools. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, the Bill 
gave power to two justices to charge upon 
the Treasury the maintenance of any chil- 
dren who were suspected by the police to 
be the associates of thieves, but that was 
a power far too wide to be placed in such 
hands. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD con- 
tended that it was clear from the clause 
that the expense of the measure would fall 
on the public Treasury. He should like to 
hear from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in his opinion, it was a measure 
to which he could conscientiously give his 
sanction ? 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the House ought to have some security as 
to the amount of expense to be incurred in 
carrying out the provisions of this Bill. 

Mr. HARDY said, he would be glad 
to know whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was prepared to open up a 
new branch of public expenditure, of which 
they had no estimate ? 

Mr. AYRTON remarked, that if the 
clause were struck out, it would not inter- 
fere with the means that might be adopted 
by the Educational Committee for the re- 
formation of uninstructed children. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the clause 
involved, in fact, the principle of the Bill, 
and as he believed the principle of the Bill 
was good, he should support the clause. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought the Committee had been led away 
by the idea that the clause would involve 
it in new expense; but the truth was that 
since 1857 a charge had been made for 
these children upon the public purse, but 
last year it had been transferred from the 
Education Department to the Home Office. 

Mr. BARROW said, that this Bill held 
out a temptation to crime. He wished 
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the children should be properly treated, 
but did not think the parents should be 
encouraged to throw them on the public. 
He thought its operation would be to place 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in direct 
competition with the guardians of unions. 

Mr. CAVE pointed out that a portion 
of the expense would be defrayed by the 
parents, from whom the agent of the Home 
Office was enabled by the Bill to enforce 
payment of certain sums. This would in 
some measure diminish the expense and 
would obviate the objection that parents 
might be tempted to neglect their children. 
A considerable sum was recovered annu- 
ally from parents under the Reformatory 
Schools Act; and it was found practically 
that dissolute parents dreaded their chil- 
dren being sent to reformatories for this 
very reason. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, all the 
arguments which had been urged against 
the measure might, with equal plausibility, 
have been urged against the Bills for carry- 
ing out reformatories. The real objection 
to the clause was not the payment from the 
Treasury, but the probability of that being 
a growing and unknown amount. As, 
however, the schools were transferred from 
the superintendence of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to that of the 
Home Office, it became necessary to have 
a different mode of obtaining the requisite 
funds, but as an estimate of the expense 
would be laid annually before the Commit- 
tee of Supply, it would be easy to limit the 
expenditure if it was found to be reaching 
a dangerous amount. He looked upon the 
measure as an experiment, and the dis- 
position of the Home Office would be to 
watch its operation with jealousy, in order 
to prevent any unduly extensive admission 
of children into these schools. When re- 
formatories were established at first he had 
grave doubts as to their results, but expe- 
rience had shown their value. He might 
mention that the Parkhurst prison for juve- 
nile criminals was only half filled through 
the effects of reformatories. 

Mr. HENLEY inquired whether the 
grant was in future to be administered on 
the principle which governed the grants of 
the Privy Council—of giving money to 
those who gave money in aid; or whether 
the public was to defray the whole expense? 
If the latter was the case a new principle 
was at once introduced. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would suggest that, in order to allay 
the apprehension which appeared to be 
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entertained, the words in the 15th Clause, 
empowering the Treasury ‘to defray the 
whole cost of the maintenance of any chil- 
dren sent to school under the Bill,” should 
be struck out, and other words should be 
inserted, enabling the Treasury ‘to con- 
tribute ’’ towards the maintenance of such 
children, 

Coronet W. STUART said, he feared 
that the whole expense would fall on the 
public at large without the establishment 
of any efficient control. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Motion made and Question proposed 
“That Clause 15, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill,” 

Mr. AYRTON objected that the clause 
provided for the cost of maintenance as 
well as education. 

Mr. LOWE said, that since the Act of 
last Session these schools were entirely 
under the Home Office ; the Council of 
Fducation had no control over them. No 
alteration, however, was intended to be 
made in the law. The clause simply 
gave to the Ilome Office the powers now 
possessed by the Board of Education. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 73; Noes 
56: Majority 17. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Thursday. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 11, 1861. 


Mivyvures.] Pustic Bitrs,—1* Edinburgh Assess« 
ments. 

3* Government of the Navy ; Customs and In- 
land Revenue. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MONAHAN, 


Tne LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I must earnestly beg your Lord- 
ships’ attention while I bring to your no- 
tice what has taken place in reference to 
an attack which was made by a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Leitrim), whom I am 
glad to see in his place, upon Lord Chief 
Justice Monahan. Yesterday, in present- 
ing a petition to your Lordships, the noble 
Earl made most severe animadversions 
upon the conduct of the Lord Chief Justice 
aud imputed to him gross misbehaviour in 
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his office of Judge. On that occasion I 
asked whether any notice had been given 
to the Chief Justice of this attack, and the 
noble Earl replied that no notice had been 
given ; upon which I certainly expressed 
some surprise, and perhaps some indigna- 
tion, at the mode of proceeding which the 
noble Earl had adopted. Then the noble 
Earl said he would give notice that on 
Thursday week he would bring forward 
this charge against the Lord Chief Justice 
Monahan. Now, I find on the Notices to 
day this Notice, and nothing beyond it, 
that he will, ‘‘on Thursday, move for 
Copies of two Presentments to the Grand 
Jury of the County of Donegal at the last 
Summer Assizes.’’ That is the Notice, 
and no more—not intimating in the 
slightest degree the name of the Lord 
Chief Justice Monahan, or what the charge 
is to be brought against him, or what pre- 
paration he should make for his defence. 
Upon this I sent for the Petition on which 
the noble Earl had founded the charge he 
brought forward without notice, and to my 
surprise, in this petition there is not the 
slightest notice taken of Chief Justice Mo- 
nahan. It is simply a Petition from cer- 
tain inhabitants of the county of Donegal, 
who say that there is Ribbonism there, and 
that there are disturbances in the county, 


without imputing any blame whatsoever to 
the learned Judge who was the subject of 


this attack. 
very seriously to this mode of making an 
attack on a Judge. No doubt he is re- 
sponsible to Parliament, and it is the duty 
of Parliament to censure or punish him for 
any misconduct of which he may be guilty; 
but it is equally the duty of your Lordships 
and of the other House of Tarliament, 
when a charge is made against a Judge to 
give him an opportunity of defending him- 
self. The only instance within my recol- 
lection of a charge being brought against 
a Judge was in the case of Mr. Justice 
Fox, an lrish Judge. That occurred, I 
believe, in the year 1804. I have re- 
ferred to that case ; and there I find that 
there was a petition charging particularly 
the learned Judge with misconduct in what 
he had said and what he had done, and 
giving him the most ample opportunity of 
preparing for his defence, and showing 
whether the charges were false or substan- 
tially true. Now here the noble Earl pro- 
poses, without anything more than a notice 
that he will move for two presentments laid 
before the Grand Jury of Donegal at the 
summer assizes of 1860, to renew the 


The Lord Chancellor 
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charges against Lord Chief Justice Mona- 
han, which are loose, multifarious, and of 
a very serious nature. I did not catch them 
very distinctly, but I understood the noble 
Earl to complain that the learned Judge 
misconducted himself in addressing the 
grand jury and making himself a political 
partisan. I must implore yonr Lordships’ 
protection for Lord Chief Justice Monahan 
as I would for any other of Her Majesty’s 
Justices, I say that if the noble Earl in- 
tends to renew these charges he should 
state distinctly what they are, so that the 
learned Judge may have the opportunity of 
meeting them. No doubt, if the noble 
Earl on reviewing the circumstances, thinks 
that the learned Chief Justice has been 
guilty of misconduct, he can move an Ad- 
dress to the Crown praying that Chief 
Justice Monahan may be removed from his 
high office ; but I hope your Lordships will 
take care that no Member of your Ifouse 
shall bring forward a charge of this nature 
without giving such an opportunity of de- 
fence as would be accorded to the meanest 
and most obscure among the servants of 
the Crown. 

Tur Esrt or LEITRIM: The noble 
and learned Lord certainly expressed his 
indignation last night in stronger terms 
than are usual in your Lordships’ House ; 
and not satisfied with that, the noble and 
learned Lord has this evening repeated his 
indignation, as appears to me, most unne- 
cessarily. In presenting a petition to 


Monahan. 


| your Lordships’ notice last evening, I 


thought myself called upon to animadvert 
on certain irregularities—which seemed to 
my mind very gross irregularities—which 
had been committed by the Lord Chief 
Justice Monahan, and from this I am not 
in the slightest degree prepared to depart. 
But I complain of something more; I com- 
plain that it is the practice of the Irish 
Judges to make partisan speeches of this 
character to the grand juries in opening 
the assizes; and it is upon this general 
ground that I wish to bring this question 
before’your Lordships. Now, however, by 
throwing down the gauntlet, the noble and 
learned Lord has challenged me to bring 
specific charges. I can only say that I 
shall be very happy to meet the noble and 
learned Lord, and to settle my Motion in 
any terms which may be suggested as con- 
venient for taking the opinion of the House 
thereupon. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
since he had remarked upon the propriety 
of giving Chief Justice Monahan notice of 
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the charges to be made against him, the 
noble Earl had himself put upon the 
Minutes a notice, which, however, con- 
veyed no idea of what those charges were 
to be. Now, surely, the Chief Justice 
ought to know of what he was accused so 
that he might be able to defend himself. 
It was the height of injustice to make such 
loose and multifarious charges against any 
functionary under the Crown; and to 
make them upon presenting a petition 
which did not at all inculpate the Chief 
Justice, or even mention his name, was 
extremely irregular, and was a course very 
much to be deprecated. 


Tur Eant or LEITRIM said, he was / 


really quite at a loss to know what the 
noble and learned Lord wanted. He 
would beg their Lordships to ailow his 
notice to be put off till Friday. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, what 
he wanted was that the noble Earl should 
state specifically what the charges were, 
so that the Chief Justice might be inform- 
ed of the accusations against him, and 
might be prepared to meet them. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS, 
PETITION, 


Lorp BROUGHAM begged the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to a petition which 
had been put into his hands by a very 
large body of their fellow-subjects, the in- 
habitants of Plymouth, on a most im- 
portant subject, the evils of intemperance, 
and the necessity of discouraging and, if 
possible, preventing these excesses, which 
all Judges and all inferior magistrates had 
so often declared to be the cause of crimes 
as well as of pauperism. In most in- 
stances habits of intoxication had this 
dreadful tendency, and in many cases in- 


toxication was the direct cause of offences. 


Their Lordships were appealed to as the 
highest Court of criminal judicature by 
that meeting, over which the mayor pre- 
sided, and the prayer of this petition was 
that considering the evils of the present 
system of licensing, there should in any 
measure which received the sanction of the 
House respecting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors be inserted a provision conferring 
upon two-thirds of the inhabitants of any 


district the power of preventing the grant- | 


ing or renewing the licences within the 
district. There had been a canvas care- 
fully made of all the inhabitants of the 
great town whence the petition pro- 
ceeded, and nineteen in twenty had de- 
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clared in favour of the Permissive Law— 
four in five of the Parliamentary voters. 
It was remarkable that these proportions 
were not the same in the highest and 
lowest classes, but in the class of working 
men the vas majority was much the 
largest. The petition to the other House 
| was signed by nearly 12,000, the largest 
number that ever signed a Plymouth peti- 
tion. In other great towns the result of 
a similar canvas had been the same. Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield 
might be mentioned as entirely agreeing 
with Plymouth. 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Tur Duxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
the second reading of the Greenwich Hos- 
pital Bill, said he would very briefly state 
its objects. Their Lordships would re- 
member that three years ago a Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the re- 
venues and management of the Hospital 
with a view to render the funds of the 
Hospital more available for the objects of 
the institution. The Report made was 
of some length, and generally it showed 
that some amendment in the system of 
management of the Hospital was desira- 
ble. The Commissioners in their Report 
made a comparison of the relative cost of 
the maintenance of pensioners in France 
and England. It appeared that the an- 
nual cost of the maintenance of a pen- 
sioner in France was £31; in Greenwich 
Hospital it was £60. But the cost of the 
administration of the system in France 
was only £5 per head, while the expense 
of the administration of Greenwich Hos- 
pital was £28 18s. per head. This proved 
that some better system of administration 
was required. The Hospital was founded 
|in 1694, under a charter from William 
|and Mary, and its objects were stated to 
be the relief of disabled seamen, and 
widows of seamen, the maintenance and 
education of their children, and generally 
for the encouragement of seamen. Some 
of these objects were provided for by the 
out-pension system for which Parliament 
annually voted a liberal sum. Last year 
the amount was £230,000; and it was 
| clear that Parliament considered that the 
| Hospital was intended for the reception of 
seamen who were incapacitated by wounds 
or otherwise. The present Bill dissolved 
the existing Commission, and placed the 
institution under the management of a 
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new Board of Commissioners, composed | steel or iron boats, which were capable of 
partly of ex officio Members ; but the exe-| being taken to pieces and put together 


cutive Commissioners were a ‘Civil Com- 
missioner,” who was to be permanent and 
resident, an ‘ Admiral Superintendent,” 
also resident, a ‘‘ Medical Commissioner,” 
not necessarily resident. The two last 
named to be appointed for five years. The 
accounts relating to the Hospital and the 
income and expenditure of the large es- 
tate belonging to the institution were to 
be annnally passed through the Audit 
Office and brought under the direct con- 
trol of Parliament. In moving the second 
reading he wished to state there were some 
amendments which he wished to introduce 
into the Bill, and, therefore, he should ask 
the House to allow it to pass through 
Committee pro formd, in order that it 
might be reprinted, and he hoped that all 
discussion would be deferred for the pre- 
sent. 

Bill read 2*; and committed for Thursday 
next. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE NAVY BILL. 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
before this Bill was read the third time, 
he wished to say a few words upon a 
subject that was somewhat akin to the 
measure, and of which he had given the 
noble Duke notice. A few days since a 
right hon. Friend the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) made a state- 
ment in the House of Commons which 
attracted considerable notice both within 
and without the walls of Parliament. 
That right hon. Gentleman called atten- 
tion to the great disproportion that exist- 
ed between the English and the French 
navies in respect of iron-cased ships. The 
pith of the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment was this--that while we might have 
by the close of the year six or seven of 
those vessels, the French Government 
would have a number little if anything 
short of twenty-six. He (the Ear] of 
Carnarvon) ventured to think that so far 
from his right hon. Friend’s statement 
having been overdrawn, he had rather 
underrated the strength of the French 
navy in iron-cased ships—he might have 
added that within the last two months 
the French Government had issued orders 
for the construction of a large number of 


The Duke of Somerset 





again with great rapidity, and afforded re- 
markable facilities for disembarking troops 
upon an enemy’s coast. - Now, it was true 
that France might be engaged in war with 
many continental nations, but it was obvi- 
ous that in a war with these nations steel 
launches of this description would be to- 
tally useless. Most of the warlike opera- 
tions of France would be land operations, 
and, as experience of the Italian war had 
shown, there would probably be facilities 
for a disembarcation in a friendly coun- 
try. However that might be, and in- 
genious as this scheme might be, it was 
hardly applicable to a state of war be- 
tween France and any other continental 
State. ‘That, however, was not the point 
to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Government. He understood 
that the French dockyards, both public 
and private, were at this moment occu- 
pied not solely in constructing French 
ships of war. He understood that both 
the Italian and the Spanish Governments 
were having iron-cased ships built in 
France, and he was further informed that 
there were at this moment building near 
Toulon two sister ships to Za Gloire, 
which had been ordered by the Italian 
Government, and which were rapidly 
approaching completion. It was stated, 
moreover, that two other ships of the 
same character had been ordered, and the 
lines were already laid down. By the 
side of the naval preparations in France 
it must not be forgotten that in the Italian 
dockyards, measures had been taken to ac- 
celerate the construction of vessels of war 
as much as possible, and the workmen 
employed on them were working extra 
hours with a view to their speedy com- 
pletion. The Spanish Government also 
was understood to be taking similar mea- 
sures, and four ships had been already 
commenced, while negotiations were pend- 
ing for the construction of others. It 
had been calculated, as he conceived upon 
very reasonable grounds, that before the 
close of the year there would be a great 
accession of strength to the naval forces of 
Spain and Italy in the shape of iron-cased 
vessels. No one could feel any jealousy 
at this accession of strength on the part 
of those countries regarded by themselves; 
but if the supposition of a combination of 
those Powers with France were admitted, 
the question was at once changed, and 
such a state of things must be regarded 
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as pregnant with danger, at least to our 
naval position in the Mediterranean. But 
while, on the one hand, foreign Govern- 
ments had been proceeding cautiously, si- 
lently, and steadily, in the work of aug- 
menting their naval strength, we, on the 
other, had been making no proportionate 
progress, partly owing to our precipitation 


and partly to our vacillation in our plans | 
and policy in constructing our ships. He | 


himself recollected that within the last 
seven or eight years there had been four 
distinct changes of policy on the part of 
the Admiralty. Before the Crimean war 
large ships of war were held up as the 
great safeguards of the country. But at 
the commencement of the Crimean war a 
cry arose for gunboats, and gunboats were 
built in large numbers, only, in many in- 
stances, to rot in the dockyards of Ports- 
mouth. The gunboat fever then died out, 
and large ships were again resorted to, 
until within the last two years, when 
the policy of the Admiralty was changed 
in favour of building ships encased in iron. 
He understood, however, tbat within the 
last few days some invention had been 
discovered by Sir William Armstrong by 
which his guns could be brought to bear 
with such force and accuracy that the 
strongest iron plate would be pierced: or 
pulverized by it. He knew that every 
system of naval architecture must be sub- 
ject to changes of circumstances, and that 
new rules of construction must be devised 
conformable to them. It, would, there- 
fore, be idle to suppose that what was 
suitable in one state of circumstances must 
be the best adapted to every other. In 
saying, therefore, that the Admiralty had 
frequently varied the forms and principles 
of naval architecture. He did not intend 
to condemn necessarily all change or there- 
by to impute misconduct to the Admi- 
ralty. But what he did complain of was a 
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the extremity of a creek, and exposed to 
the wash of the sea, in some of the most 
tremendous storms of the Mediterranean. 
Then, again, it was constructed, not on 
Crown land, but upon private property, 
and was surrounded by houses, so that in 
the event of war or disaffection it would 
be in the power of an enemy to destroy 
it. The work itself was bad, the stones 
after a short time opened, the whole dock 
settled, and it became evident that its 
ruin was only a question of time. It 
might naturally be asked, did not the Ad- 
miralty inquire into these facts? They 
did inquire, and were told that the mis- 
chief was attributable to an earthquake 
that had occurred at Malta. Now it was 
true that there had been an earthquake, 
but the collapse of the work took place 
two or three years before the earthquake 
happened. At this moment the dock was 
in such a state of decay that the first heavy 
gale might bring down the whole of the 
masonry. But this was the least part of 
his complaint. About two years since 
the Admiralty, seeing that this dock had 
been built for ships of a smaller size 
than we now used, determined to con- 
struct a second dock. For that purpose 
£60,000 was taken in the Estimates, and 
another Vote was proposed to be taken this 
year, which would bring the entire amount 
to £83,000; but, although they had been 
warned by the experience of the past— 
although they had seen the mistakes into 
which they had fallen in regard to the first 
dock—incredible as it might appear, they 
actually constructed the second dock pre- 
cisely in the same place, and open to pre- 
cisely the same objections as the first. It 
was not merely surrounded by private pro- 
'perty, but was built through and behind 
| the dock originally erected. There was 
consequently no access to the larger dock 
except through the outer and smaller one, 











wasteful expenditure which sometimes oc- | and, therefore, a ship could not be admitted 
curred under the administration of that} to or released from the inner dock until 
Board, which seemed to be governed by | the one in the outer dock had been re- 
none of those rules of common prudence | moved. ‘Thus, a large part of the ad- 
which any man in private life would be | ditional space thus obtained was literally 
deemed little less than a madman if he| useless. No ship could enter the inner 
did not observe. He would not weary the | dock if it was too wide for the outer, 
House by quoting cases, but as an instance | and if in a severe tempest the work fell 
within his own knowledge he would men- | in, the whole of these two docks would be 
tion the circumstances connected with a| completely closed for five or six months; 
dock at Malta. About thirteen or four- | and that, perhaps, at a period of war or 
teen years ago the Admiralty ordered the | of extreme emergency. The steps of the 
construction of a dock in that island, at a | new inner dock had been projected to such 
cost of about £60,000 or £70,000; but|a width that when the work was done 
it was built on the worst possible place, at | no large-bottomed vessel could rest there. 
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Last winter the workmen were engaged in | Tae Duxre or SOMERSET: My Lords, 
undoing the work that had been done at a| the noble Earl first called your Lordships’ 
sacrifice of the public money. It was pro-| attention to the question of iron - cased 
posed at first to separate these two docks | ships, and referred to a speech lately made 
by a sliding caisson; but representations | in the other House, founded on information 
having been made to them against that| furnished to the right hon. Baronet the 
plan, the Admiralty gave way, and substi- | Member for Droitwich by Admiral Elliot. 
tuted an order to erect the usual dock-| Admiral Elliot went to France, and ap- 
gates. Suddenly, however, without rhyme | plied, through the English Minister at 
or reason, while the workmen were em-| Paris, for leave to visit the dockyards of 
ployed in constructing the gates a counter- | that country, in the same way as French 
order was issued one fine morning, and the | officers have often applied for leave to visit 
plan for a sliding caisson was restored. | our dockyards. His request was acceded 
In the event of a war with France—which | to with the courtesy and civility which the 
God forbid!—and still more if France| French authorities always desire to show 
were supported by Italy and Spain, it was|in such acase. They said that they should 
morally certain that there must be a great | always be anxious to afford every facility 
naval engagement in the Mediterranean. | for the inspection of their establishments 
In that case, unless our arms were crowned| to any officer accredited by the British 


Government of 


with one of those overwhelming victories 
of which there were some instances in our 
history, both fleets must obviously put 
back to their respective ports for repairs. 
The French fleet could go to Toulon, and 
would, perhaps, be again afloat in three 
weeks. The Italian could refit at Genoa, 
La Spezzia, or some other harbour on their 
own coast; while the Spaniards could con- 
veniently do the same at Carthagena or 
elsewhere. 
with our own fleet? 


might not have a dock in the Mediterranean 
ready to receive a single ship of war, and 
we should have to send our fleet across 
the Bay of Biscay to be repaired at home. 
Observe the danger that must thus ensue 


to ships disabled, and, perhaps, in a half'| 
sinking condition, the risk of their being | 


intercepted on the way, and the certainty 


of the enemy obtaining the command of | 


the Mediterranean in our absence. These 
were matters which must suggest them- 
selves to every reasonable mind that re- 
flected at all on this subject. He trusted 
he had said quite enough to draw the at- 
tention of the Government to the dangers 


of our position; if these had been secret | 


facts he should have been the last to pub- 


lish them, but they were known and} 


patent to all Europe. He did not wish 
to impute any special blame to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government or to the noble Duke 


at the head of the Admiralty, but he| 
ascribed the evils to which he had called | 


attention rather to the vicious system of in- 
cessant change and weak vacillation which 
characterized so much of the naval adminis- 
tration of this country. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 


But what would be the case | 
With the works at | 
Malta in the ill-arranged, and, perhaps, | 
ruinous state which he had described, we | 


| Minister. Admiral Elliot went and saw 
| all that was going on in those establish- 
|ments; but I must repeat that, under the 

circumstances, I sincerely regret the course 
| which he took on his return to England. 
| If I myself had given a French officer per- 
| mission to view our dockyards, and I after- 
) wards found that he took the first oppor- 
| tunity of publishing in the French Cham- 
| bers a minute statement of the proceedings 
in our dockyards, such as had been made 
in the House of Commons on the authority 
of Admiral Elliot, I certainly should not 
think he had done a very friendly act. At 
the same time all the information brought 
by Admiral Elliot was only what we knew 
before. We were well aware of the pro- 
gress that had been made in regard to the 
building of iron-cased ships in France; 
and we had taken some measures, since 
our accession to office, for the construction 
of iron ships ourselves. The House is 
aware that the French had a considerable 
start of us in this respect. The late Go- 
vernment was in power in 1858, when it 
was perfectly well known what France was 
doing in the way of building iron-cased 
vessels; but they took no step in the same 
direction till May, 1859. Certainly some 
time was lost in these operations, which 
was all the more important because the 
opportunity of making actual trial of this 
| class of ships was delayed. We have not 
yet been able to make trial of the first 
iron-cased frigate, although in a few weeks 
one will be in commission, and we shall 
then have more practical results than any 
we have yet obtained. When the present 
Government came into office we found 
only one of those vessels laid down, and 
a sum taken in the Estimates for another. 
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We ordered this second vessel to be built; | tions. Some people recommended India- 
and, not satisfied with that, although Par-| rubber, others a thick matting of hemp, 
liament was not then sitting, I brought! others chain armour. ‘The answer I sent 
before the Treasury the necessity of at {to these gentlemen was that, if they would 
once ordering two more. I did not wish | send their inventions to Portsmouth, we 
to go on building these ships until their| would try them. I myself saw chain ar- 
effect had been tested; but, seeing the pro- | mour which had been tried, and the very 
gress made by other countries, I thought | first shot destroyed it. India-rubber and 
we ought not to be unprovided with this | hemp were equally ineffective. Last year 
class of vessels. Although we were ne-| it was said we should slope the sides of 
cessarily ignorant on many points of de-| vessels, and shot striking at an angle 
tail, 1 subsequently proposed to build three | would glide off; but when we came to 
more, which, accordingly, have been com-| try flat-headed bolts, the slope made no 
menced. We have, therefore, now seven| @ifference at all. That was the last an- 
of these ships in the course of construction. | swer I received from Sir William Arm- 
We are now preparing some of our wooden | strong. Then it was said that the iron 
ships for plating withiron. Ido not think | should be 4} inches thick. I was rather 
they will be very efficient ; but these ships | doubtful whether that would be sufficient, 
will be at least as good as the French. | and I ordered the vessel to be laid down 
My opinion is that we ought to construct | at Chatham to have such flotation that she 
our ships of iron to be afterwards iron- | might carry at least six inches of iron. I 
plated; but the whole subject is one of | thought six inches tolerably safe. I now 
very great difficulty. Every day brings out | find that Sir William Armstrong’s guns 
new points and new difficulties. When} have fired through 8-inch iron with the 
I came into office two things came upon | greatest facility. In building these iron 
us at once—novelty in shipbuilding and | vessels it is a great problem where we are 
novelty in the construction of our guns.| to stop. Thin iron will not do; thick 
When I came into office in 1859, the late | iron is very little better. It is, therefore, 
Government had ordered the Warrior to| very difficult to say how we are to make 
be built, but had calculated that she would | our vessels safe. One fact, however, is 
carry the old style of arms. She was not} clear, and to that we have chiefly ad- 
calculated for the new style of rifled guns, | dressed ourselves—namely, if we cannot 
but for the old style of arms. When I| make our vessels so secure as we could 
came into office my attention was naturally | wish, at least we should arm them with 
called to these subjects. With regard to\as good weapons of offence as possible, 
iron ships, I’ saw various persons; naval | and by ordering that our ships should be 
men having a knowledge of engagements | armed with Armstrong guns we felt that 
at sea and men of great experience in| we were taking a course which would pro- 
shipbuilding—with the view of acquiring | duce the greatest effect, while, at least, it 
all the knowledge that could be had on| would be a safe mode of proceeding. With 
the subject. They said their opinion was | regard to these different experiments, the 
that we should build ships of iron and } noble Earl says the Admiralty have always 
plate them with such iron plates as would| been changing their policy. Why, my 
keep out shell though they might not re- | Lords, the reason is obvious. The world 
sist solid shot, before doing this we wished | is changing; alterations are going on every- 
to have some experiments tried. We had| where. So far from the Admiralty vacil- 
some experiments at Portsmouth, and one | lating, from the time we came into office 
of the first was upon an iron target of less| we have gone on in the course which I 
than an inch thick. The result was that | believe your Lordships will say was the 
round shot in striking the iron broke into| right and proper course for us to adopt 
pieces, but passed on into the vessel, and | under the circumstances. My noble Friend 
no less than 700 pieces of iron were picked | the other day said we were going on build- 
up inside the ship. That showed that round | ing three-deckers and laying down wooden 
shot produced as bad an effect as any shell. | ships of war; but what is the fact? The 
It seemed, therefore, that merely to case | last three-decker ordered to be built was 
ships with thin iron would be to expose|in January, 1855. It is quite true that 
men-of-war to as great destruction as pos- | two three-deckers were launched in the 
sible, while such ineffective would load the | course of 1859, but these three-deckers 
ship with unnecessary weight. We had/|had been nearly finished for a long time; 
no end of suggestions and recommenda- | their engines and everything had been or- 
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dered; it was, therefore, thought better 
that they should be launched, and thus 
whilst we obtained two wooden ships of 
great power we also made room for other 
work to be gone on with. Well, then, it 
was said why do you go on with two- 
deckers? Now, we have not been going 
on with two-deckers. The last two-decker 
ordered was by the late Government in 
1859. The present Board have ordered 
none. But it is said the Admiralty is 
going on ordering new large wooden ships. 
Nothing of the kind. It is quite true 
that we have converted sailing ships of 
the line into steam-ships, and we have 
ordered small vessels—corvettes, sloops, 
and some frigates and gun vessels; but 
if you mean to keep up the maritime 
power of this country we have not yet 
arrived at that forward state in which 
we can leave off building. We have been 


Government of 


building the vessels what we thought | 
would be most useful, and we have ordered | 
them all to be armed with the new guns, | 
and, instead of carrying the large number | 


of guns they formerly used to do, our 
vessels will carry few guns, but guns of 
great power. The noble Earl referred to 
our gunboats, which he said were rotting 


in harbour; but if these were armed with | 


an Armstrong 100-pounder they would be 


most formidable vessels, and would serve | 


most materially to defend our coasts in 
case of hostile aggression; while being 
themselves small they would present a 
very slight object of attack for the enemy. 
With regard to what we ought to do in 
the way of preparation, there are two or 
three courses that might be adopted. 


alarm, we could readily cut down some 
of the three-deckers and case them in 
iron. I have had calculations made as 
long ago as in 1859, and I find if you 
were to cut down, say the Joyal Al. 
bert, and case the vessel in iron, it might 


bear 4} inch iron; but it would not then | 


be a very effective ship—the ports would 
be too near the water, and it would not 
be so good a sea-going ship as I should 
wish the Admiralty to build, unless there 
was any pressure. Next year we ought 


to have better ships than three-deckers / 


cut down would give us. Another course 
might to some extent be adopted. We 
have frames cut out for certain line-of- 
battle ships. We can easily add to the 
length of vessels and make effective wooden 
ships, which we can use hereafter as 
wooden frigates or as iron-cased ships. 


The Duke of Somerset 
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Another course would be to order frames 
of iron ships to be prepared with a view 
to case them with thick iron. Then comes 
the question of what iron they ought to 
be constructed, and the best mode of fasten- 
ing the iron plates. Every day new ques- 
tions arise. I am unwilling to advance 
too fast, because I feel that we can advance 
much more efficiently by waiting a little 
longer. It is only a few days since the 
last of these experiments took place with 
8-inch plates. I had previously consi- 
dered that 6-inch plates would afford suf- 
ficient resistance, and I ordered 6-inch 
plates. I have great doubt whether the 
mode of fastening the plates is satisfactory. 
On that account, therefore, we thought a 
trial should be made before we laid down 
new iron ships on a large scale; and that 
| done, we felt we might rely on the power 
we have in building iron vessels if the 
country once takes it in hand. We know 
what the private yards in this country 
can do. We could soon produce a fleet 
of iron ships far greater than all the other 
Powers of Europe besides. It is true, as 
the noble Earl has stated, that France is 
not the only country which is building 
wooden ships to be covered with iron. 
There are some being built for Russia. I 
‘do not know where the contracts were 
taken, but contracts are in course of exe- 
cution for Russia and also for Spain. One 
wooden ship covered with iron has, like- 
wise, been built for Sardinia. Austria is 
adopting a similar system. The French 
ships are for the most part wooden 
ships covered with iron. I believe the 
best ships will be found to be those which 
are built of, as well as covered with, 
\iron. Ours are iron ships with two co- 
| verings over a large portion of the ship 
| —one of teak twenty-six inches thick, 
}and one of iron four and a half inches 
thick. That is how the Warrior is built, 
|} and I have no doubt it will offer great re- 
sistance to shot and shell. Complaints 
| have been made that the Admiralty are 
going on buying large quantities of timber. 
| We must do so, and especially we must 
continue to purchase considerable quanti- 
| ties of teak, if we persist in building our 
ships with teak coverings. Teak, I need 
hardly say, is the best timber for that pur- 
| pose, because it is of all woods the least 
| liable to decay. I hope I have made a 
satisfactory statement in answer to the re- 
| marks of the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The no- 





| ble Duke has said nothing of the two ships 
) 
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built at Toulon for Italy, or of the two 
more which are ordered. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: I cannot 
say what is doing in the French dock- 
yards. I know there was an iron-cased 
ship built for the Sardinian Government 
in France, but I believe it was built, not 
in any Government dockyard, but by a 
private builder at Marseilles. I know no- 
thing of the second ship, but the noble 


Earl may be correct in his statement. All | 
I can say is, that in the fact that iron- | 


cased ships have been, and are being. built 
for Italy and Spain, I see no great cause 
for alarm. It is very natural that other 
Powers should desire to advance as well 
as France and England, and we have no 
reason for believing that either the Italian 
or the Spanish ships are meant to attack 
us. At the some time, it is our duty— 
and especially the duty of the Admiralty 


—to watch the progress that is making, | 


to follow our own course, and to apply 
to Parliament if Parliament be sitting, 
and if not then to take measures on 
the responsibility of the Government— 


to make such preparations for maintain- | 


ing the maritime position of this coun- 


try as may seem to be necessary. For | 


that I am quite prepared. The noble 
Earl, in referring to the works going on at 
Malta thought it expedient to go back six 


or seven years. What has been brought | 


to my notice since I have been at the Ad- 


miralty with respect to Malta is that we | 


want more harbour accommodation there, 


not merely dock accommodation, but ac- | 


commodation in the harbour for our ves- 
sels, for our ships-of-war being now built 
so much larger than they formerly were 
cannot ride where they used formerly to 
be moored. On that subject I communi- 
cated with my noble Friend at the head of 
the Colonial Office, and through him with 
the local Government at Malia. The con- 
clusion we came to was that the Imperial 
Government and the local Government 
should each pay half the expense of deep- 
ening the upper part of the Great Harbour 
at Malta, that the merchant vessels should 
be put in that portion of the harbour, and 
that the lower part should be given to us 
as the place most convenient for our flect. 
We have sent out vessels to dredge the 
upper part of the harbour accordingly, 
and operations are now in progress for 
providing increased accommodation for our 
large ships. The noble Earl says that in 
the event of war the French fleet after a 
battle would go back to Toulon, while we 
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} could not repair our ships at Malta. That 
certainly is so. The French have great 
advantages over us in the Mediterranean, 
because Toulon affords much more ample 
accommodation than we have at Malta, 
even taking into account the two harbours 
there. Beyond those two harbours, as 
every one acquainted with the ground 
knows, it would be impossible to extend 
| the accommodation, and they will hardly 
suffice for the fleets of England, if we 
must have great fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean. There must be difficulties in that 
respect, but this country has met difficul- 
tics before, and I have no fear that we 
shall be able to meet and overcome 
them again. At the same time, we have 
taken care to enlarge the harbour ac- 
commodation, and the local Government 
has met us in a generous spirit, having 
| agreed to pay half the expense. We are 
cutting out stones for making wharfs and 
piers connected with the new works, and 
we have given directions that those stones 
shall be taken from a place which will 
eventually form a canal between the two 
harbours, thus separating the town from 
the rest of the island by a new channel of 
water. I have no doubt that the improve- 
ments when completed will prove a great 
advantage, not only to our vessels of war, 
but also to the local Government and the 
inhabitants of Malta generally. He hoped 
| he had succeeded in showing to their 
Lordships that the Government had taken 
}all necessary measures for the naval se- 
curity of the country, and he trusted their 
| Lordships would not hesitate to pass the 
Bill. 

Eart GREY: I am sure your Lord- 
| ships must have heard the statement of 
| the noble Duke with great satisfaction. 
| For my own part, instead of finding fault 
| with the Admiralty for being too fond of 
|change, I am rather disposed to blame 
them for being too slow in adopting im- 
provements. What I complained of two 
years ago was not that we were adopting 
new inventions, but that when new inven- 
tions had been tried, and found to a great 
extent successful, we still went on build- 
ing ships of the line which it was morally 
certain would never be used. I objected 
to that in 1859, and I think I was right 
}in doing so. I did not mean to censure 
| the present Board of Admiralty, because I 
was ignorant as to what they were about. 
We have now heard from the noble Duke 
what is the course he is really pursuing. 
I believe that course is the proper one-— 
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not to hurry on too rapidly with new in- | until that treaty had been concluded they 
ventions until they have been fairly tried ; | could take no decided step in the matter. 
but, on the other hand, when there are | The objection then made upon the part of 
new inventions which bold out every pros- | the French Government had, however, 


pect of being successful, not to continue | now no ground upon which to rest, inas- 


spending large sums of money in building | 
vessels which in all probability will be 
useless; to make arrangements for the 
rapid creation, in case of necessity, of a 
large force of that description of vessels 
which will be most wanted and most ser- 
viceable, but not, under the influence of 
panic, to proceed too fast in the construc- 
tion of ships which will not be likely to 
answer. Let me add that I was extreme- 
ly glad to hear what the noble Duke 
stated with respect to gunboats and the 
smaller class of vessels. It is obviously 
not wise, in the face of the extraordinary 
improvements which are constantly being 
made in modern artillery, to build enor- 
mous ships in which a very large number 
of men would be exposed to certain de- 
struction. I think the smaller kind of 
vessels, armed with Armstrong guns, will 
prove the most useful we could have; and 
in a recent visit to Portsmouth nothing 
gave me so much satisfaction as to see our 
fine fleet of gunboats in such a state of 
preparation. In the event of any sudden 
attack there is no force on which we could 


so safely rely as upon these gunboats, 
armed with rifled guns. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly; Amendments made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED, 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°. 

Toe Eart or WICKLOW said, that 
before this Bill was read the third time, 
he wished to recall their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the difficulty which was the cause 
of the Paper Duty Bill having been re- 
jected last year, namely, the hardships 
which the British papermaker would la- 
bour under as long as difficulties were 
thrown in the way of the importation of 
foreign rags. He found from the reports 
in the public press that it had been stated 
by the gentleman who had been mainly 
instrumental in carrying out the Commer- 
cial Treaty with France, that when he 
urged upon the French Government the 
expediency of allowing the free exporta- 
tion of rags, the answer returned was that 
they were then engaged in negotiating a 
commercial treaty with Belgium, and that 

Earl Grey 


| much as he found that the treaty between 
| France and Belgium had been concluded. 
| He hoped, therefore, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would be able to inform the House 
that further steps had been taken with a 
view of obviating an injustice to which 
the papermakers of this country were still 
subjected, owing to the difficulty which 
lay in the way of their procuring the raw 
material of their manufacture. 

Fart GRANVILLE said, that urgent 
representations had been made to the Go- 
|vernments of the various countries from 
which rags were exported with respect to 
removing the very high duty on their ex- 
portation which at present existed. The 
treaty to which the noble Earl alluded as 
having been concluded between Belgium 
and France gave, he believed, considerably 
increased facilities in that respect, but he 
hoped the Government would be in a po- 
sition before long to give some more satis- 
factory assurance on the subject. A point, 
perhaps, of even a greater importance than 
the exportation of French rags was that 
there should be a systematic collection of 
rags in thiscountry. He was surprised to 
learn from an eminent papermaker that in 
scarcely any other part of England except 
the Metropolis was there any organized 
system for the collection of rags. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 3* accordingly and passed. 


RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 
Toe Earn or SHAFTESBURY rose 
pursuant to Notice to move 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Return of the Names of all the Wit- 
nesses who, either orally or by Document, gave 
Evidence in respect of Ragged Schools in the 
Metropolis to the Central and Assistant Commis- 
sioners ; and the Names also of the Schools there- 
in visited by any of them. 
“The same also for the Towns of Manchester 
and Liverpool.” 


The noble Earl said: My Lords, if the 
Commissioners had contented themselves 
with simply saying, that after a due ex- 
amination of the ragged school system they 
could not recommend Government to lend 
their assistance, neither I nor those with 
whom I act would have said a single word 
on the ubject. They, however, instead 
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of pursuing that course, brought such 
heavy charges against the system, and con- 
demned it in terms so strong, that if their 
statements be true, we ought, I do not 
hesitate to say, to break up the system 
altogether, as unworthy even of that be- 
nevolent aid which it has hitherto received. 
But then the question arises, are those al- 
legations well founded? and in order to 
furnish an answer to that question it is 
necessary that we should have the names 
of the witnesses who gave the evidence 
upon which these allegations are based. 
In the first volume of their Report (vol. i. 
page 394) the Commissioners say— 

“‘The bulk of these scholars appear to be chil- 
dren either of out-door paupers or of persons who 


can send their children to paying schools, and 
who would do so if there were no ragged schools.” 


Now, here we have at once a statement 
that we are carrying out this system in a 
manner the most injudicious, and, if the 
Report be correct in this respect, we are, 
no doubt, open to animadversion. Again, 
in the following page I find this pas- 
sage— 

“It is indispensable that they (7.¢., any class 

of schools claiming Government aid) should be 
shown to be likely to produce permanent valuable 
results, but this is not the case with the ragged 
schools,” 
The Commissioners, adopting the language 
of one of the Assistant Commissioners, Mr. 
Cumin, and thus making it their own, fur- 
ther say— 

«There may be one or two cases in which, un- 
der such unpromising circumstances, a boy or 
girl has derived benefit from a ragged school, 
though I admit that I have been unable to dis- 
cover any.” 

Now, I have searched through the Report 
to see whether the Commissioners, in 
making this statement, have referred to any 
evidence with a view to support it; but I 
cannot find that such is the case. I have, 
I may add, been informed that a good 
deal of evidence was given by word of 
mouth, both to the Commissioners and 
Assistant Commissioners, which does not 
appear in the Report; there being no re- 
ference even to the names of the persons 
by whom it was given. It is then, your 
Lordships will at once perceive, a matter 
of great importance that we should have 
those names, in order that we may be able 
to form a judgment as to whether the 
Witnesses were persons conversant with 
the ragged school system, and whether 
their testimony is of a character on which 
reliance can be placed. There is one very 
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important point, with a view to the eluci- 
dation of which I am anxious to have 
those names. In page 388 of the Report 
the following statement is made :— 
“There are in England and Wales 14 evening 
ragged schools, containing 707 scholars.” 
But I find that, according to the Returns 
for the same year which were given in to 
the Commissioners by the Secretary of the 
London Ragged Schools Union, that the 
number of those schools in London alone 
was 187, while the number of scholars 
was 9,465. It was, however, stated some 
time ago that when the Commissioners 
had looked into these returns they found 
that a large proportion of those who at- 
tended these schools were adults, whom 
they did not take into account in making 
their calculations. It is nevertheless the 
fact, that although there may be in the 
evening schools in London a very few 
pupils who are sixteen years of age, the 
vast majority were only thirteen years and 
under. I should, under these circum- 
stances, very much like to know the evi- 
dence on which the statement in the Re- 
port of the Commissioners is founded. It 
is further stated, in page 603 of the Ap- 
pendix to the Report, that the number of 
ragged schools in the whole of Lancashire 
was in 1858 only six, and the number of 
scholars 927; whereas, the fact is, that in 
Liverpool alone there were in last year 
46 schools, the average attendance at 
which amounted to 5,822. I may add 
that Mr. Gillespie, of the Ragged School 
Union of Liverpool, with whom I commu- 
nicated upon the subject, wrote to me to 
say that he had himself sent to the Com- 
missioners a copy of a Report containing a 
statement to that effect. There is no no- 
tice, however, in the Report of Mr. Gilles- 
pie’s figures. They are altogether omitted, 
his name is not even mentioned, and the 
number of schools throughout Lancashire 
is stated to be six, and the number of 
scholars 927. Now, I shall be very glad 
to have the evidence upon which these 
figures rest. The Ragged School Union, 
I may say, is in no way responsible for 
the provincial returns, and is responsible 
only for its own. The returns which I 
have mentioned were their returns in 
1858, and they are utterly contradicted by 
those for the same year given by the Com- 
missioners. Again, the Report of the 
Commissioners is not sustained by the 
reports of their assistants. In some parts 
it may be, but in others it is not so sus- 
tained. In the reports of the Assistant 
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Commissioners I find what never would 
have been gathered from any part of the 
general report or from the statement of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Newcastle). 
I mean a great many passages strongly 
laudatory of ragged schools and of the 
ragged school system. Mr. Hedley says— 


Ragged 





“In provincial towns (his observations are con- | 
fined to Newark and Doncaster) there does not | 
seem to be any necessity at all parallel to that | 
and | 


which suggested ragged schools in London 
other large towns.” 


Mr. Winder says— 


‘In Bradford the permanent pauper children are | 
fairly cared for by the guardians. There is abun- 
dant room for the children of the criminal and 
degraded classes in the ragged schools.” 


| 
{ 


Mr. Foster mentions ragged schools in 
Durham and Penrith, but gives no opinion 
on them. These two gentlemen speak 
disparagingly of ragged schools as a per- 
manent system, while they admit that 
good is done. ‘The Commissioners, having 
quoted so largely from Mr. Cumin in dis- | 
paragement of ragged schools, ought in 
fairness to have quoted from him passages 
which are in a great measure laudatory of 
those schools. So far as you can gather 
from the Commissioners’ Report you would 
suppose that Mr. Cumin condemned rag- 
ged schools from beginning to end. Now, 
let me quote this passage— 





‘* But, making every allowance, I cannot doubt 
that a very considerable influence for good is 
exerted by these Ragged Evening Schools, con- 
ducted by voluntary teachers.” 
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Why was no allusion made to the strong 
evidence given by Mr. Tuffnell? He 
says— 

“There are a great number of children about 
London who do not go into either the National 
Schools or pauper schools; and I believe that 
ragged schools are of great utility in getting hold 
of these children.” 

Then this important question was put to 
him— 

“Ts your experience strong with regard to the 
number of children who have been permanently 


j improved from their attendance on a ragged 


school ?” 


His answer is emphatically, ‘‘ Yes.”” There 
was no reference to this in the general 
Report, and you must take the trouble 
of wading through several portentous vo- 
Again, 
it was said to me— 

“You ask why we did not apply for the evi- 
dence of the police. But we did apply, and the 
testimony of a policeman was given,” 

Now, what is that evidence? Here are 
are the words of Policeman Handcock, as 
quoted by the noble Duke— 

“I do not know any facts which should induce 
me to say that ragged schools have diminished 
juvenile crime,” 
and there the quotation ended. When 
I heard it I was a good deal surprised, 
but I was not at the time prepared to 
make any reply. On referring to the ori- 
ginal, however, 1 find that the quotation 
euded, not at a full stop, but at a comma 


}or semi-colon; and Mr. Handcock went 


Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: I read | 
the passage. | 

Tue Ean or SHAFTESBURY: I cer- | 
tainly did not hear it, nor do I find any 
reference made to this question, which 
was put to Mr. Jago, master of the Free 
School, Plymouth— 

«Q. What is your opinion of ragged schools ? 
A. The establishment of ragged schools has, no 
doubt, conferred a very important benefit on the 
ordinary day scliools, by separating the vicious 
and incorrigible from the mass of the more re- 
spectable and working men’s children.” 


Mr. Hare speaks with disapproval of the 
ragged schools in Ipswich; he adds, how- 
ever, 


“The three ragged schools in my district are, 
most undoubtedly, confined to their declared pur- 


” 


pose. 





Miss Elizabeth Twining speaks highly in 
favour of Evening Ragged Schools— 

«‘They (the ragged scholars) often gain good | 
characters in their first place, for diligence and | 
willingness to work,” | 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


'on to say— 


“ But I believe that they must have diminished 
crime.” 
I ask, why a passage was suppressed which 
completely reverses the whole effect of the 
sentence as quoted? Again, the noble 
Duke quoted this passage from Mr. Hand- 


| cock’s evidence— 


“From my experience in London I have no 

doubt that the parents, if they chose, could afford 
to pay one penny per week for each child capable 
of going to school.” 
That was quoted to show that the parents 
were in a position to pay for the education 
of their children. My argument is, that 
many can pay, but are so profligate that 
they will not pay; and it is remarkable 
that this opinion expressed by Mr. Hand- 
cock was also omitted— 

“TI think that those children who now pay no- 
thing to the ragged school would not go if they 
had to pay a penny.” 


Why was this suppressed? Then we 
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come to Dr. Hodgson, to whom was as- 
signed a part of the metropolitan district. 
The noble Duke quoted Dr. Hodgson as 
speaking doubtfully of the quality of chil- 
dren admitted. He certainly does. But 
why was no reference made to his high 
praise of the schools? Dr. Hodgson 
says— 

“For those really unable from destitution, cul- 
pable or not, to pay even the present rates, spe- 
cial provision must be made in the ragged‘schools 
or otherwise.” 

Again he says— 

“That these schools provide a useful, kind, 
and a respectable amount of teaching for many 
children who would otherwise be utterly neglected 
is beyond doubt.” 

The Duke of Neweastre: “Hear, 
hear!”] No doubt there was a laudatory 
passage in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. At the end of the Report there 
is a compliment to all those who have 
laboured at this work; but it is a compli- 
ment to their benevolence at the expense 
of their judgment, and that compliment 
excited more pain than anything else on 
the part of those to whom it was addressed. 
Moreover, if the compliment be true the 
Report must be false, and if the Report 
be true the compliment must be false. I 
say again that the assistant-commissioners 
by no means bear out the general Report. 
Dr. Hodgson says in another part of the 
volume— 

‘* The value of such schools is not to be judged 
of by the amount of knowledge imparted, or even 
of power given to write and cipher, but by their 
effect in taming, and softening, and cleansing, 
through sympathy and kindness, those young 
victims of others’ wrongdoing, and making them 
feel that they are cared for . . . and that 
even for them an honest and creditable, if labo- 
rious, future may be in store.” 


Here is a strong objection taken by Mr. 
Wilkinson, to whom another part of Lon- 
don was assigned. He says—and this 
passage was quoted by the noble Duke— 
“The short result of my inquiry upon this 
branch of my instructions is that in my district 
ragged schools do not sufficiently retain the dis- 
tinctive features with which they were originally 
instituted; and that thus, while they give in- 
struction to those who desire to receive, and often 
use it for a bad purpose, they do not supply a 
moral and mental education to those who most 
want it.” 
Now nothing could be more condemnatory 
than this statement:—but only one page 
before the same Commissioner says, while 
hoping for the substitution of industrial 
for ragged schools— 


“Ifrecly admit, upon a balance of good and 
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evil, the good effected by these schools largely 
predominates.” 


Yet this was never mentioned in the 
general Report or in the debate in this 
House. I merely require the names of 
those who have given testimony, that it 
may be known from what evidence the 
facts and figures are derived; and, if the 
names are refused, it will appear as if the 
Commission has been pretty nearly a 
secret one. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving the Address for the Returns. 

Tot Duxe or NEWCASTLE :—My 
Lords, I cannot help thinking that, if the 
noble Earl desires to ascertain the truth 
in this matter, he has taken a very incon- 
venient mode of obtaining it. He has not 
only not contented himself with impugning 
the justice and accuracy of the Report, but 
at least half the speech he has made this 
evening has been a reply to the speech I 
made on a former occasion, and he has at- 
tempted to prove that I then read garbled 
extracts from the Report, with the view of 
establishing my case against his. If the 
noble Earl intended to take this mode of 
elucidating the truth, it would have been 
more conducive to his object as well as 
more courteous had he given me some in- 
timation of his intention, instead of put- 
ting a plausible notice on the paper for a 
mere return of names. I so completely 
anticipated that the noble Earl would have 
moved for these returns in a speech of a 
single sentence, or without making a 
speech at all, that I did not think it ne- 
cessary to bring down with me my own 
copy of the Report with the passages 
marked that I read in the last discussion. 
But, seeing a few minutes ago the noble 
Earl armed with a mass of papers, I sent 
to the library for a copy of the Report, that 
I might be able to answer any statement 
of the noble Earl. Now, first, as to the 
charge of garbling extracts—that is no 
light charge to bring against any man; 
and, therefore, I must call your Lordships’ 
attention to the circumstances from which 
the last debate arnse. The noble Earl 
brought an accusation against the Com- 
missioners that they had founded “ foul 
charges” against the system of ragged 
schools solely on the evidence of Mr.Cumin 
on the only two towns he had visited. The 
noble Earl having been before that debate 
engaged in a newspaper controversy with 
Mr. Cumin, I knew what to expect. Now 
the Report, as far as it refers to the ragged 
schools, is not based on the evidence of Mr. 
Cumin alone, but on the testimony of forty 
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or fifty other witnesses, whose statements 
fully justified the conclusions of the Re- 
port; and I read extracts from that testi- 
mony to show that there was much evi- 
dence adverse to the views of the noble 
Earl, and that there was none of that 
malignity which the noble Earl charges 
against the Assistant Commissioners. I 
read the whole evidence of policeman 
Handcock, who, I understood, was in the 
confidence of one of the most zealous 
promoters of ragged schools—Miss Car- 
penter. I remember distinctly saying, ‘‘ I 
will draw out of the mouth of one wit- 
ness most likely to be favourable to 
ragged schools a statement that, from 
his experience in London, he could not 
say that any facts he had observed jus- 
tified the opinion that ragged schools 
have diminished juvenile crime.” I did 
not profess to quote all the evidence I 
could find on both sides of the question. 
The Commissioners impartially examined 
the question; they gave credit to the pro- 
moters of ragged schools for having done 
much good; but they adhered to the opi- 
nion that the ragged schools were not such 
establishments as ought to receive grants 
of money from the Committee of the 
Privy Council. That is the whole gist of 


the Report, and of the Reports of the 


Assistant Commissioners. The noble Earl 
says that nothing can be so unfair—that 
these passages from the evidence are not 
given in the body of the Report. But, 
my Lords, why do we print evidence sepa- 
rately from Reports? I am sure we all 
feel that, if the Report had a special fault, 
it was that it contained too many passages 
from the evidence. Had we encumbered 
it with more, we should have made it un- 
readable ; and if we had quoted every pas- 
sage for or against a particular system, we 
should have reprinted in the Report nearly 
all the evidence in the five volumes. The 
noble Earl has made one charge of an ex- 
traordinary nature, and has repeated a 
marvellous error. He says we paid great 
attention to the evidence of Mr. Cumin, 
but that he could not find any quotation 
from any witness favourable to ragged 
schools. Accustomed, as I have been, to 
strange inaccuracies on the part of the 
noble Earl, I confess I was amazed for the 
moment, and could hardly conceive that 
he had made such a statement—because I 
perfectly recollected that we had quoted 
the great supporter of ragged schools, Miss 
Carpenter. I turned immediately to the 
Report, and I find that, so far from it be- 


The Duke of Newcastle 
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ing true that we quoted nobody but Mr. 
Cumin, the evidence of Miss Carpenter is 
quoted more fully. There are nearly three 
pages of Miss Carpenter’s evidence given. 
Perhaps the noble Earl has done it more 
politely than he did on a former occasion, 
but, indirectly, he has made as strong, as 
unfair, and as unjustifiable charges against 
the Commissioners as he did more directly, 
and most violently, in the former debate. 
I little anticipated the noble Earl would go 
over the same ground this evening; but, 
with the advantage of having had time to 
examine it, he has attempted to answer the 
speech I made in the first discussion. He 
says, as before, that we have used lan- 
guage with regard to the ragged schools 
that is unjust and unfair. He says he 
should have been perfectly satisfied had 
we merely stated we did not consider them 
such institutions as ought to be patronized 
by the State; but that we had gone a 
great deal further, and condemn them as 
useless. I read various passages to show 
this is not the case; all we did was—what 
has been done over and over again by the 
Privy Council—to state our opinion that, 
without an entire change in the system of 
grants of the £800,000 given to the sup- 
port of schools, ragged schools cannot be 
included in the number. I will not read 
any of the passages I read on the former 
evening, but there is one passage I did not 
read then. The noble Earl says it is an 
insulting Report, as it compliments the 
benevolence of the promoters of ragged 
schools at the expense of their judgment, 
and that if the compliment is true the 
Report must be false; while, if the Re- 
port is true, the compliment must be false. 
But, whether that be so or not, I feel 
bound to read one extract from our Report 
which will enable the House to ascertain 
whether we have laid ourselves open to 
the imputation of the noble Earl— 

“In order to avoid the appearance of ingrati- 
tude for service of the most valuable, disinter- 
ested, and self-denying character, we conclude our 
observations on this head by recording our strong 
opinion that no class of persons interested in popu- 
lar education have conferred greater services upon 
the public, or services involving greater sacrifices 
of personal convenience and inclination than the 
managers of ragged and industrial schools, and 
similar establishments. We think that the time 
may come when these generous and charitable 
efforts may advantageously be replaced by a ge- 
neral system ; but the fact that they first directed 
public attention to the subject, and that their la- 
bours showed the extent and urgency of the evil 
to be met, and the proper means of meeting it, 


ought never to be forgotten.” 


I will ask your Lordships whether that is 
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a mere compliment to an individual? If 
the noble Earl thinks so, his mind must 
be so perverted upon this subject that it 
would be impossible to convince him. 
There is, no doubt, a compliment con- 
yeyed to individuals, but we go further, 
and say, “‘that they have conferred greater 
services upon the public,” and “ that they 
recognized the evil and the means to meet 
it.” That, I submit, is a distinct recog- 
nition of the good which ragged schools 
have done. It goes on to say that a time 
may soon come when the system of ragged 
schools may be dispensed with, and the 
public money should not be granted to 
those schools—at least, not to a greater 
extent than at present. I do not know 
whether the noble Earl really cares about 
the returns for which he has asked, or 
whether he merely uses them as a means 
of renewing his attack upon the Commis- 
sioners and myself. As to the return of 
the names of the witnesses and schools, it 
will be impossible for us to give any con- 
siderable portion. How far the Assistant 
Commissioners may be able or willing to 
give the information I cannot say, but 
certainly they would be justified in refus- 
ing to give it. We appointed the Assist- 
ant Commissioners, and we told them how 
to make a complete inquiry and report to 


us. We have not seen their note books | 
of evidence; our Report is founded upon | 
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to us, we should not publish them in our 
Report. Therefore, I am not certain that, 
as regards the first part of the noble Earl’s 
Motion, it will be possible to give it; but 
I repeat, that if he wishes it, I will ap- 
peal privately to the Assistant Commis- 
sioners to give such information as they 
can with propriety towards others and 
with justice to themselves, and allow it to 
be placed upon the Table. When the noble 
Earl goes on to ask for some returns from 
Liverpool and Manchester, I am equally as 
surprised as I was by his statement that we 
had omitted all reference to the evidence of 
the friends of ragged schools; because he 
must have seen from the Report, and 
gathered from my former statement, that 
Liverpool and Manchester were not in- 
cluded in the specimen. districts to which 
the Assistant Commissioners were appoint- 
ed. The reason for that was, that in 
respect of Liverpool we had a valuable 
report from a reverend gentleman named 
Howson as to the whole state of education 
in that town, and we thought it best to 
send the Assistant Commissioners to dis- 
tricts which had not been so carefully in- 
quired into. I may here remark as a 
singular fact, that Mr. Howson, who was 
totally unconnected with us, and was act- 
ing solely with a view to ascertain facts in 
order to lay them before a body established 
for the promotion of Social Science, he, I 


their reports. As I said before, our in- | believe, never mentions the ragged schools 


quiry was twofold —first, to obtain the 
statistics of education and schools; and 
next, to ascertain the progress of educa- 
tion. Upon the first branch the Assistant 
Commissioners obtained returns from every 
school in their district, and, no doubt, they 
have the names of those schools in their 
note books, if they have not destroyed 
them. I am not at all endeavouring to 
prevent the noble Earl from obtaining the 
information he seeks, and if he wishes it 
I will make a private representation to the 
Assistant Commissioners to ask if they are 
willing to furnish information; but I do 
not think it would be fair for us to call 
upon the Assistant Commissioners to give 
up their note books to be scrutinized not 
only by Parliament, but by persons who 
had been unfavourably, and perhaps in- 
vidiously affected by their inquiries. The 
noble Earl will perceive from our instruc- 
tions to the Assistant Commissioners that 
our object was not to reflect discredit or 
blame on any school, that we did not wish 
that the names of parties or schools should 





be sent to us, and that if they were sent 





in the Report. Therefore, as far as Liver- 
pool and Manchester are concerned, it will 
be impossible to give the returns, I may, 
however, take this opportunity of referring 
to a charge made by the noble Earl, that a 
Mr. Gillespie, who is connected with the 
ragged schools of Liverpool, had sent us 
certain documents and statistics, and that 
we had declined to insert them. I have 
had no opportunity of making further in- 
quiries, but I am confident, from the in- 
formation I have, that Mr. Gillespie did 
not make those returns, and that all that 
were received from Liverpool were inserted 
in the Report. I must leave it to Mr. 
Gillespie to explain the statement that the 
noble Lord has made. It is possible that 
there are some slight inaccuracies. I 
know, indeed, of one in the case of 
the independent schools; but an admis- 
sion of the error, which arose from the 
accidental omission of a vote, has been 
given under the seal of the Commission- 
ers. The greatest possible pains were 
taken to insure accuracy, and in the case 
of the independent schaols, we corrected a 
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numerical error in the returns which had 
been sent in to us. I really do not know 
that I need make any further observations 
upon the speech of the noble Earl. My 
answer has unavoidably been somewhat 
rambling, owing to my having had so little 
reason to anticipate this renewal of attack ; 
but I may mention that, so anxious were 
the Commissioners to be just to the ragged 
schools, that on receiving Mr. Cumin’s 
Report, which certainly in its general cha- 
racter was more unfavourable to the ragged 
schools than any other, we thought that 
before we came to a decision on that sub- 
ject we would obtain as much evidence as 
we could on the other side. We, there- 
fore, sent out a series of questions to no 
less than twenty-eight individuals of both 
sexes in different parts of the country who 
were most friendly to this class of schools, 
and from the largest portion of them we 
received answers. Mr. Cumin’s Report 
was also submitted to Miss Carpenter, who 
had thus an opportunity of making any 
remark upon it. With respect to the Re- 
turns now moved for, I shall endeavour to 
get as much of the information asked for 
as I can, and to place it before the noble 
Earl and those who act with him; and if 
he should then desire it to be laid on the 
table it will be competent for him to make 
a proposal to that effect. But, with regard 
to ragged schools, we have no wish to con- 
ceal or keep back anything. I find that 
it has been stated in discussion in ‘ another 
place” that this Commission has been ex- 
tremely costly. I hope your Lordships 
will not think it improper if I attempt to 
disabuse the public mind on that point. I 
believe that this Commission, considering 
the extent of its task and the wide field 
over which its inquiry was conducted, was 
one of the cheapest as well as most labori- 
ous that ever sat. It was stated in the 
House of Commons that it must at least 
have cost the country £40,000. Now, I 
have ascertained that, so far from that 
being the case, including the salaries of 
secretary, assistant secretary, and clerks, 
the salaries of the ten Assistant Commis- 
sioners, and the cost of what was, in fact, 
an Educational Census, the whole charge 
to the public for the Commission—the 
printing Bill alone excepted—did not ex- 
ceed £12,500. I can only say if the ob- 
ject is not to prejudice the case, or to 
bring unfair accusations against indivi- 
duals who have performed a public duty, 
but to elucidate the truth, then I do hope, 
whenever this Report is again called in 
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question, be it by the noble Earl or any- 
body else, that notice of an intelligible 
Motion shall be given beforehand, so that 
as Chairman of the Commission I may 
have an opportunity of coming prepared 
to answer any allegations that may be 
made against it. 

Lorp OVERSTONE expressed his re- 
gret that these discussions had been raised, 
because they originated in the most unac- 
countable delusions existing in the mind 
of the noble Earl who had brought forward 
the subject. At the same time he must 
say he thought the noble Duke had tho- 
roughly exculpated the Commission, and 
refuted in a wholly satisfactory and ho- 
nourable manner the imputations which 
had been cast upon it. Having looked 
carefully over the Report himself he was 
entirely unable to discover any ground for 
the charge of violent hostility to ragged 
schools which had been preferred against 
the Commissioners. The terms in which 
it referred to those schools were mild and 
reasonable. He had had some personal 
experience upon Royal Commissions, and 
knew something of the labours and anx- 
ieties connected with them, as well as of 
the misapprehensions and misrepresenta- 
tions to which they must be exposed. He 
could, therefore, sympathize deeply with 
the Educational Commissioners in the at- 
tacks which had been made upon them for 
the manner in which they had contributed 
to the elucidation of a difficult subject, 
and rendered most valuable and important 
services to the public gratuitously. He 
had to thank them cordially for the satifac- 
tory manner in which they had performed 
a laborious and invidious task, surrounded 
as they were by great and various difficul- 
ties, and liable to misconstruction through 
religious and other prejudices, When the 
aspersions which had been cast upon them 
were all forgotten, the service which they 
had rendered by the well digested collec- 
tion of so vast a mass of evidence, and the 
useful suggestions accompanying it would, 
he believed, live in the grateful recollec- 
tion of the country. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in re- 
ply, said he had never complained that the 
whole body of the evidence was not incor- 
porated in the general Report. What he 
complained of was, that the condemnation 
of ragged schools rested, so far as that Re- 
port was concerned, upon the testimony of 
one Assistant Commissioner. He was most 
anxious to obtain the names of the parties 
who had given evidence. The noble Duke 
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said the Motion was informal; if it were 
so he should certainly remodel it. If the 
Government felt they could consistently 
with propriety give him the information 
he wanted he should be exceedingly ob- 
liged. 

eTae LORD CHANCELLOR advised 
the noble Earl to withdraw the Motion. 
He did not say it was informal, but if 
complied with it would form a very bad 
precedent. 

Toe Eart or SHAFTESBURY was 
entirely in the hands of the noble Duke. 
If he could not consistently with his duty 
give the information desired, he would 
submit; if he could give it he would, 
perhaps, be kind enough to do so. 

Tue Duxe of NEWCASTLE said, he had 
just had the opportunity of speaking to a 
gentleman who had made up the statistical 
Returns, and tabulated them for the Com- 
mission, having bestowed on them much 
laborious and valuable attention. That 
gentleman confirmed every word he had ut- 
tered in his address to their Lordships and 
made this further statement with regard to 
Mr. Gillespie: —No fewer than thirty-six 
forms of returns had been sent down to 
him with a view to a return of the Lanca- 
shire schocls, but not one of these forms 
had been sent back to the office. Mr. Gil- 
lespie, so far as the office was concerned, 
had taken no notice of these communica- 
tions whatever. The Commissioners were 
anxious to make the best statement they 
could for everybody, even where the par- 
ties had neglected their own interests; 
having no returns from Lancashire, they 
were, therefore, obliged to avail them- 
selves of any knowledge they could obtain, 
and all they did take was the Census of 
1851. But these returns were, of course, 
incomplete. The blame entirely rested on 
the promoters of ragged schools them- 
selves, who were the best parties to fur- 
nish the required information. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY begged 
to say that he had been informed by Mr. 
Gillespie that he had sent to the Commis- 
sioners a copy of their Report for 1858, 
relating to forty-six schools, with an ave- 
rage attendance of nearly 6,000 children, 
which ought to have been included in the 
Report of the Commissioners. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Four o’clock. 
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NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 11, 1861. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS.—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CAYLEY observed that, in the 
course of the debate on the Volunteer 
Corps Vote the other evening, he had 
| made a statement on a matter of fact 
which he found was not quite exact, and 
wished to correct it. He had stated that 
at the time of the massacre at Manchester, 
in 1819, the price of corn was 42s, a quar- 
ter. What he intended to say was that at 
the beginning of that year the price of corn 
was much higher than at the time of the 
massacre ; that in consequence of the 
change in the value of money caused by 
the Act, commonly known as ‘‘ Peel’s 
Bill,’ which passed in the spring of the 
year, prices began to decline, accompanied 
by great distress, agricultural and com- 
mercial—that this decline in prices gene- 
rallyecontinued, together with great dis- 
tress, till in two or three years, the price 
of wheat had fallen as low as 40s. or 42s, 
a quarter. The distress, therefore, was 
not owing to the Corn Laws, as asserted 
by the Member for Manchester, but to the 
change in the value of money, for great 
prosperity had existed for two years prior 
to ‘‘ Peel’s Bill,’’ and again arose for a 
limited period subsequently owing to an 
illegitimate action on the currency in 
1822-3. At the end of which time, name- 
ly, 1825, another commercial crisis took 
place, producing a general distress and dis- 
content which produced the agitation for 
the Reform Bill in 1830. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE CRIMINAL 
LAW. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
would move that the Offences against the 
Person Bill, the Larceny, &c., Bill, the 
Malicious Injuries to Property Bill, the 
Forgery Bill, the Coinage Offences Bill, 
the Accessories and Abettors Bill, and the 
Criminal Statutes Repeal Bill, all of which 
were on the paper for Committee, should 
be referred to the same Committee of the 
whole House. 


Ordered, 


“ That the Offences against the Person Bill, the 
Larceny, &c. Bill, the Malicious Injuries to Pro- 
perty Bill, the Forgery Bill, the Coinage Offences 
Bill, the Accessories and Abettors Bill, and the 





Criminal Statutes Repeal Bill, be committed to 
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the same Committee, and that they have leave to 
sit till Four of the clock, and report the same at 
Six of the clock.” 

On the Motion that Mr. Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was true a Select 
Committee had carefully considered the de- 
tails of these Bills, but then a Committee 
upstairs was by no means a satisfactory tri- 
bunal to deal with any great principles of 
criminal law. The Committee was com- 
posed of a large number of Members, but 
some of the important questions involved 


Offences against 


were decided by only five persons. There- | 


fore, he hoped that any question of prin- 
ciple would be raised in the Committee of 
the whole House, in such a manner that 
it might be fairly discussed, and that the 
deliberate judgment of the House might 
be taken upon it. The first of those Biils 
contaiucd a proposition of such magnitude, 
and one which the House considered so 
impertant, that on a former occasion it had 
the effect of changing the Government of 
the day ; and surely it was impossible ghat 
the House, at a morning sitting, should 
review and reverse that decision, He 
wished, then, that those important ques- 
tions should be reserved for the Report, 
There was only one technical difficulty, 
that no question could be raised upon the 
Report uniess some Amendment was to be 
made in the Bill; but as he understood 
that some small Amendments would be 
proposed, he would not object to eonsider- 
ing the Bills in the manner now proposed. 

Mr. W. EWART said, that he had 
given notice of a motion with respect to 
the punishment of death, but it was post- 
poned in Committee because the question 
was considered of such great importance 
that it should be reserved for the consi- 
deration of the House. He entirely agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had understood 
from the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral that the Bills were not likely to come 
on soon, and he was therefore surprised 
when the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government made a statement that they 
would be brought on at a morning sitting 
on Tuesday. He had himself in Com- 
mittee divided the Committee upon the 
fourth Clause, which was carried only by 
the casting vote of the Solicitor General, 
and, therefore, he was resolved to take 
the sense of the House upon it. How- 
ever, on the understanding that an oppor- 
tunity for so doing would be afforded, as 
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suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, he would offer 
no opposition to the course proposed, 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he must express his surprise at the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Henley) as to the effect of a 
recent conversation which had taken place 
between them with reference to the time 
at which it was probable those Bills would 
be taken in Committee. He (the Solicitor 
General) had not the slightest recollection 
of any such conversation; and, therefore, 
either the memory of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or his own must be entirely at 
fault. He certainly did state in answer to 
a question put to him by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) that it was the 
determination of the Government to bring 
forward these Bills as speedily as the pub- 
lic business would permit. He (the Soli- 
citor General) had given notice of certain 
Amendments which he intended to propose 
in the two Bills earliest in order, namely, 
the Offences Against the Persons Bill and 
the Larceny Bill. He had, likewise, some 
verbal Amendments to propose in the Ma- 
licious Injury to Property Bill, the For- 
gery Bill, and the Coinage Offences Bill. 
Therefore, not as a matter of concession or 
arrangement, but as a matter of right, it 
would be open to any hon. Member upon 
the report to introduce any Amendment 
which he might think fit. He had every 
reason to suppose from what took place in 
the Select Committee that no hon. Member 
would feel himself called upon to propose 
any Amendment in the Accessory and 
Abettors Bill. He hoped the House would 
allow the Biil to go into Committee, and 
proceed to consider the details. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the hon, and learn- 
ed Gentleman might have totally forgotten 
the conversation, but he (Mr. Henley) 
could not have imagined that such a con- 
versation had taken place. 

Mr. GEORGE expressed a hope that 
every possible effort would be made to 
carry these Bills for the Amendment of 
the criminal law, through the House with 
as little delay as possible. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Murder), 
Mr. DENMAN said, he would suggest 
that the hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
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Ewart) who had a notice of Amendment 
on the paper for the substitution of a lesser 
punishment fot the punishment of death, 
should consider whether another and bet- 
ter opportunity might not be taken of dis- 
cussing so important a question than upon 
a Bill of so limited a scope as that before 
the Committee. 

Mr. W. EWART said, that he would 
consider whether or not he would propose 
his Amendment on the Report. 

Coronet FRENCH said, he thought that 

not to go into the matter, while the Bill 
was in Committee would be contrary to 
usage. 
Mr. M‘'MAHON said, that if the Bill 
were passed through Committee, and on 
the Report a Motion such as that of the 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Ewart’s) were car- 
ried, it would be necessary to alter the 
second clause and expunge the third alto- 
gether, and then to re-enact others. He, 
therefore, thought it would be better to 
bring the Motion forward on a distinct 
occasion. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
would be quite competent for any hon. 
Member to move an Amendment when the 
Report was brought up. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT suggest- 
ed that the most convenient course would 
be to bring the question of the abolition 
of the punishment of death forward in a 
specific Bill. - 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
wished to point out that if the Amend- 
ment for the abolition of the punishment 
of death were carried in respect of the 
Bill, it would only refer to the crime of 
murder, and there would still be several 
offences for which the punishment of death 
was imposed. 

Mr. BUTT said, he also would suggest 
the bringing forward of the Motion on a 
subsequent occasion. He (Mr. Butt) en- 
tertained a strong feeling that they should 
not pass a law re-enacting the punishment 
of death. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
2 to 19 inclusive. 

Clause 20 (Inflicting bodily Injury with 
or without weapon), 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had to propose an Amendment, substitut- 
ing the alternative punishment of penal 
servitude for three years or imprisonment 
not exceeding two years. The same 


Amendment, he explained, would apply 
to several subsequent clauses. 
Amendment agreed to. 
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Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


LARCENY, &c., BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Clauses 1 to 8 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Punishment for simple Lar- 
ceny), 
Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had to propose the same Amendment as in 
the last Bill, to substitute the alternative 
punishment of penal servitude for three 
years or imprisonment not exceeding two 
years. 

A ~-.dment agreed to. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


MALICIOUS INJURIES TO PROPERTY 
BILL.—_COMMITTEE, 


Clauses 1 to 12 agreed to. 

Clause 13 (Tenants of Houses, &c., ma- 
liciously injuring them), 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he objected to 
the clause on the ground that it made the 
removal of fixtures by a tenant, punishable 
ty the criminal law, instead of leaving 
such questions to be settled, as hitherto, 
in the civil courts. The clause had been 
taken from an Irish Act, but he objected 
to the introduction of such stringent pro- 
visions from Ireland, where they had been 
productive of no good, but of much evil. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
law had worked satisfactorily in Ireland, 
and he would remind the hon. and learned 
Member that one of the objects of these 
Bills was to assimilate the laws of England 
and Ireland in the matter to which they 
related. 

Clause agreed to, as were also the re- 
maining clauses. 


COINAGE OFFENCES BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Clauses 1 to 30 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 31 (Any Person may apprehend 
any Person committing any indictable Of- 
fence against this Act), 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he objected to the 
clause, as it gave power to any person 
who thought a coin bad to have the utterer 
committed to prison, That was a new 
power, and one that was altogether unne- 
cessary. Nothing was more common than 
for a person to make a mistake in the 
genuineness of a coin; and he may in- 
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stance the case of a young lady, who a 
few years ago was given into custody in 
Regent-street, for passing a bad _half- 
crown, which was afterwards discovered 
to be a good one. He hoped the clause 
would be withdrawn. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
clause was meant to meet the case of per- 
sons who made a trade of passing bad coin, 
and who, if not apprehended at once, were 
generally sure to escape. The clause was 
only an application of the common law 
—that a person taken in flagrante delicto, 
might be apprehended without warrant, 
and the person who apprehended any one 
would do so at his own peril. 

Mr. CROSS said, he thought that if the 
common law was as stated by the Solicitor 
General, it ought to be extended to all 
offences, and not confined to that one only. 
The power which the clause gave was new, 
and a very dangerous one. 

Mr. DENMAN eaid, the clause had 
been very fully considered by the Select 
Committee, and it was considered neces- 
sary for the protection of traders against 
traffickers in bad coin. The same words 
were introduced into the Bills reiating to 
offences against the person; and it should 
be borne in mind, that when a person was 
apprehended, it was at the peril of the 
person who caused the apprehension. 

Mr. HUNT said, the danger was that 
persons who innocently passed bad coin 
might be apprehended on the spot by any 
person who chose to do so. 

Mr. BARROW said, the clause would 
introduce a species of Lynch law into the 
country hitherto unknown, and would ~be 
dangerous to the liberty of the subject. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘“ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 65; 
Noes 7: Majority 58. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bills reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


CHURCH RATE ABOLITION BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT: I wish 
to ask the hon. Baronet opposite, the Mem- 
ber for Tavistock, Whether the perusal of 
the draft of the Bill I forwarded to him 
on Friday last has induced him to make 
an alteration in his intention to pro- 
ceed with the Bill for the Abolition of 
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Church Rates, and if he still intends to 
proceed with that Bill I should like to 
know whether he will proceed with it on 
the day named—the 19th instant ? 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY: Sir, it is 
my intention to proceed with that Bill on 
the day named, unless the Government 
will give me a day on which I shall be 
more certain to bring it on. 


Gardens at Glasnevin. 


DISTRICT REGISTRARS OF THE COURT 
OF PROBATE.—QUESTION. 


Eant JERMYN said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury on what 
basis the Salaries of District Registrars, 
appointed under the Probate Act of 1857, 
and hitherto paid by Fees, has been calcu- 
lated, and whether he would have any ob- 
jection to laying any Treasury Document 
which there may be, explanatory of such 
calculation, on the table of the House? 

Mr. PEEL said, the basis on which the 
Treasury had proceeded was, the number 
of grants in the different districts of the 
registrars for each of the last three years; 
also, the emoluments of the officers in 
those years, the relative importance of the 
places in which these registrars were 
situate, and the amount of probate duty 
paid into the Treasury. There were no 
documents connected with the matter ex- 
cept the Treasury Minute, which was al- 
ready before the House. 


THE BOTANIC GARDENS AT GLAS- 
NEVIN.—QUESTION. 
Mr. COGAN said, he would beg to ask 


| the Vice President of the Council of Edu- 


cation, Whether the Department of Science 
and Art have received any information 
from the Royal Dublin Society that, at a 
special meeting of its members on Monday 
last, it was resolved to refuse compliance 
with the desire of the Department that 
the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin should 
be open to the public after the hours of 
Divine Service on Sundays; and, if so, 
whether it is intended to take any further 
steps to secure the carrying out of this 
object ? 

Mr. LOWE said, he had to express his 
regret that he had been prevented by un- 
avoidable business from attending in his 
place on the preceding evening for the 
purpose of answering that question. The 
Department of Science and Art had re- 
ceived a communication of the descrip- 
tion to which the hon. Gentleman referred 
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from the Royal Dublin Society. That De- fourths of England and Wales, so soon as 
partment had given it as their opinion | the Survey of Northumberland and Cum- 
that the Glasnevin Gardens should be open | berland shall have been completed ? 

on the Sundays in the same way as the| Mr. T. G. BARING said, during the 
gardens at Kew and at Hampton Court; last Session of Parliament his noble Friend 
but they had no power to coerce the So- ; the Secretary of State for War announced 
ciety to throw open those gardens, unless | that no extension of the cadastral or large 
they were to recommend to Parliament to! scale survey would take place without a 
withdraw the sum voted for that purpose ; | further inquiry before a Committee of that 
and that course they were not prepared to | House, and it was his (Mr. Baring’s) in- 
take. The Society were to receive £8,000 | tention to move in the course of the pre- 
from Parliament this year, against a sum sent Session to consider whether or not it 
of £1,300 subscribed by its members; and was expedient that the cadastral survey 











the proper time for the consideration of 
the question would be when the Estimate 
was brought before the House. 


TROOPS FOR CANADA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to} 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, | 
Whether it is true that three more Regi- | 


ments of Infantry and a force of Artillery 
are under orders for North America, and 
that the Great Eastern Steam-ship has 


been engaged for their transport; and, if | 
so, for what locality they are destined, and | 


whether they are to be paid for from the 
Imperial or Colonial Treasury ; and if from 
the former, whether such expenses has 
been provided for in the Estimates? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that two re- 
giments, in addition to the regiment before 
under orders for Canada, had been directed 
to proceed to that country, as well as a 


field battery of artillery. He believed, | 


although he had no positive information 
of the fact, that the troops were to pro- 
ceed in the Great Eastern steam-ship. 
With respect to the payment of these 
troops, he had to state that it was already 
provided for in the Votes of that House, 
and no additional expenditure would be 
incurred on that account. There would be 
no extra allowance made to those troops, 
and the cost of their transport would be 
included in the Navy and not in the Army 
Estimates. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Officer superintending 


the Ordnance Survey, it is the intention of 


Her Majesty’s Government to extend the 


cadastral Survey to the remaining mel 


should be extended. 


SYRIA.—EXPLANATION. 


Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, with re- 
| Spect to negotiations which had been going 
on at Constantinople with regard to a set- 
tlement of the affairs of Syria, I said that 
I hoped to be able this week to state to 
the House what has been done upon the 
subject. I am now able to state that, al- 
though the details are not completed, there 
| has been a meeting of the representatives, 
and they have agreed upon the main ques- 
tion—namely, that there shall be a Chris- 
| tian Governor of the Lebanon. 


| ARMY (COLONELS).—ADDRESS MOVED. 
| Generat LINDSAY said, that he rose 
| to move the Resolution of which he had a 
‘notice on the paper to address Her Ma- 
|jesty to take into consideration the pre- 
sent position of officers promoted to the 
|rank of colonel for distinguished service 
in the field in 1855 and 1856; but as Her 
Majesty’s Government had agreed to the 
address, and intended to appoint an official 
Committee, it was only necessary for him 
to show that he had brought forward a 
case deserving the attention of the House. 
He did not give notice to move for a Com- 
| mission, because there had been two Royal 
,Commissions in 1854 and 1858, and he 
| thought the subject was so well under- 
| stood that no further inquiry by those 
| means was necessary. ‘The officers whose 
claims he advocated were the most distin- 
| guished of their rank during the Crimean 
,war. They obtained that rank in 1855 
and 1856. On the 28th of November, 
1854, a new system was introduced, by 
which it was settled that no officer should 
rise to the rank of colonel except by serv- 
ing three years in command of a regiment. 
While the system was being carried out in 
the following two or three years, these 
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officers were promoted to the rank of colo- 
nel for distinguished service in the Crimea, 
and they fell into their places according to 
the dates at which they were promoted. 
But the effect of the rule of November, 
1854, was that it applied to a great mass | 
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serving in two wars, they found them- 
selves not one whit better off than if 
there had been no war at all. Colonel 
Lake, who assisted Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams in the defence of Kars, was pro- 
moted in September, 1856, and he had 


of distinguished lieutenant colonels who | lost fifty-six steps in proximity to the po- 
obtained their rank previously. It was at/| sition of general. With regard to the se- 
the time considered unjust, and during the | cond division of the inquiry, as to com- 
next three years it became so intolerable | mand, Colonels Gordon and Chapman had 
that several Motions having been made in | lost nine steps in their own service, and 
the House on the subject, Her Majesty’s| 104 steps in the collective service. If 
Government appointed a Royal Commis- | an army were in the field the Com- 
sion for the purpose of investigating the | mander-in-Chief had detached commands 
case of those officers and other matters. | to give, on which officers would serve; 
The Commissioners acknowledged the in- | and, therefore, for such commands Colo- 
justice done to the superseded lieutenant | nels Gordon and Chapman found them- 


colonels, and advised that they should be 
replaced in their former rotation in the 
list. The injury done to the distinguished 
service officers was by the mode in which 
the superseded lieutenant colonels were 
reinstated. They were reinstated by an- 
tedating their commissions before Novem- 
ber, 1854. There was no necessity for 
antedating them. It might have been 
done in another form, but it was done, 
and Lord Herbert informed him that dur- 
ing the consideration of the Report of the 
Commissioners of 1858 the claims of the 
distinguished service officers, who were a 
small body compared to the whole mass of | 
officers, were overlooked. Having thus 
stated the means by which these distin- 
guished service officers had been made to 
forfeit the position which they had enjoyed 
at the time they were promoted for those 
services, it would be sufficient to show to 
what extent they had been injured. They 
were affected in two ways—first, in the 
position which they held with regard to 
the chance of rising to the rank of general; 
and second in the position which they held 
with regard to the seniority and priority 
for command. The first case he would 
notice was that of Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
who was one of the aides-de-camp when 
Her Majesty distributed the first medals 
granted for the Crimean war. That gallant 
officer lost eighty-five steps—that was to 
say, he was eighty-five steps further re- 
moved from promotion to the rank of gene- 
ral. He would name three or four officers 
who obtained rank for their services in 
the Crimea, and had been serving in India, 
and who had since lost their position :— 
Colonel Percy Herbert, Colonel Edwards, 
the Earl of Longford, Lieutenant David 
Wood, and Lieutenant George Barker. 
At the close of the Indian mutiny, after 





General Lindsay 


selves 104 further off than they would 
have been had they remained in their 
former position. That was entirely sepa- 
rate from the principle of selection, be- 
cause if the senior officer was killed and 
the second in command was at the top of 
the list he would naturally succeed to the 
command. He did not wish to criticise 
the conduct of any of the officials con- 
cerned. It was well known that the Go- 
vernment had simply carried out the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission- 
ers of 1858, and Lord Herbert said the 
case of these distinguished service officers 
was overlooked. If they were reinstated 
in their former position, the natural result 
would be to alter the position of other 
officers, and some who had gone above 
would have again to come below them. 
He regretted it, but their case would also 
come before the Committee which the 
Secretary of State intended to form, and 
their interests would receive fair conside- 
ration. He would not detain the House 
further; but, with the conviction that the 
case would receive that attention which 
Her Majesty’s Government had promised 
to give it, he would move,—That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to take into consideration the pre- 
sent position of the Officers promoted to 
the rank of Colonel for distinguished ser- 
vice in the field during the War in the 
East in 1855 and 1856, who, when the 
List of Colonels was revised in 1858, were 
unfortunately overlooked in the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission of 
that year, by which their prospects in the 
Service have been seriously injured. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the hon. and 
gallant Generai was quite correct in stating 
that the Government had assented to the 
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Address which he had moved, and that it 
was the intention of the noble Lord at the 
head of the War Department, in conjunc- 
tion with His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to appoint a Committee 
to consider the position of those officers 
who were promoted to the rank of colonel 
for distinguished services in the field during 
the Crimean war. Under these circum- 
stances it would be obviously inexpedient 
to discuss the question at that moment, or 
enter into any detail as to the circum- 
stances which had placed them in their 
existing position. The hon. and gallant 
Member had also stated quite correctly 
that the present position of those officers 
depended upon the Reports of two Koyal 
Commissions, and that no blame could be 
laid on the administration of the army in 
the matter. He was sure that no one 
would be more willing than His Royal 
Highness to recognize the merits of the 
officers in question; and it would be ob- 
served that seven or eight of them were 
either now employed or had been very 
recently employed in the Horse Guards. 
He trusted that, although the question 
had, through ante-dated and post-dated 
commissions, been encumbered by techni- 
cal difficulties of too complicated a charac- 
ter to be readily explained, some mode 
might be found of méeting the case. 
Cotonrt DUNNE said, he could not but 
complain of the unfortunate position in 
which military men were placed b;, the 
vacillation of the War Office. An ex post 
facto order had deprived Indian officers, 
except under certain conditions, of the 
brevet rank of colonel to which they were 
entitled by a former arrangement. A 
Royal Commission had recommended that 
these officers should be replaced in the 
position from which they had unjustly 
been removed ; but, owing to the irregular 
promotions of the War Office, the matter 
could not be set right except by doing in- 
justice either to one set of officers or to 
another. Again it had been the rule that 
an officer should be entitled to half-pay 
after twenty-one years’ service, but a re- 
cent order had fixed the necessary period 
of service at twenty-five years. ‘The con- 
sequence was that many officers who had 
retired as entitled to half-pay were liable 
to be called upon to serve the additional 
period. In conclusion, he wished to ask the 
hon. Under Secretary when the account of 
the Reserve Fund which had been promis- 
ed would be submitted to the House ? 
Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, he was 
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glad that his hon. Friend had acceded to 
the Motion, though he had never seen on 
the part of the noble Lord at the head of 
the War Office, or on the part of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, any disposition to act 
otherwise than with the greatest liberality 
and fairness in the matter of promotion to 
all branches of the service. The Commis- 
sion of 1854 recommended that no officer 
should be promoted to the rank of colonel 
until after he had seen three years of 
effective service ; that recommendation was 
adopted by the military authorities. In 
carrying it into effect certain officers com- 
plained that they had been omitted, having 
a right to be included in the list of pro- 
motions, and in consequence of that com- 
plaint a second Commission was appointed 
in 1858. That Commission reported that 
these officers had reason to complain, and 
that justice ought to be done them by 
placing them in the position they would 
have been in if they had not been so unjust- 
ly treated. The position of the officers the 
hon. and gallant General had brought be- 
fore the House was this :—They were pro- 
moted between the promotion of the lieu- 
tenant colonels originally promoted, and 
those whose complaints were referred to 
the Commission. Then the question arose 
whether the promotion of the latter officers 
was rather a matter of favour than a matter 
of right and justice, and in either case 
there was a difficulty. These alterations 
could not be made without causing some 
complaint, and he thought it right that 
when a complaint arose it should be dealt 
with in the way proposed by his hon. 
Friend. While he was speaking on the 
subject he would mention a case of another 
kind, which he thought ought to be brought 
before the House. Nearly thirty years ago 
a Committee of that House, on which the 
noble Member for the City (Lord John 
Russell), the right hon. Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir James Graham), and Sir Robert 
Peel sat, recommended that no staff ap- 
pointments should be heid by any officer 
for more than five years. About twenty- 
five years after the Committee made that 
recommendation it was adopted by his 
noble Friend at the head of the War 
Office, but Sir Edward Lugard had been 
taken from the category of officers on the 
staff and placed as permanent Under Secre- 
tary in the War Office. There could not 


be a better officer selected than Sir Edward 
Lugard, but he had the greatest objection 
to that appointment, because it was a de- 
viation from the rule, 
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Cotone, NORTH said, he could not but 
express his surprise that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have brought forward 
such a complaint. He must have forgotten 
that Sir E. Lugard was taken from half- 
pay and not from the staff. If it was a 
regulation that a staff officer should only 
only serve five years, why, he asked, was 
that regulation to be confined to the army 
and navy officers, why should it not be 
applied to civilians? The name of Sir E. 
Lugard must be known to every one from 
his gallant services ; he was chief of the 
staff during the whole of the war under 
Lord Gough ; he went out as chief of the 
staff to the Persian war; and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the Indian mutiny ; 
and if that did not entitle an officer to all 
the rewards which could be bestowed upon 
him he did not know what would. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ellis) had introduced 
a question quite foreign to the Motion be- 
fore the House, namely, whether a rule 
that officers who had staff appointments 
should only hold them for five years had 
been violated, and he took occasion to 
illustrate it by referring to the appoint- 
ment of a permanent secretary in the war 
department. Tle thought that was a very 
inconvenient mode of discussing the matter, 


and if the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
call the appointment in question, he should 
submit a separate Motion, or take some 


other opportunity of doing so. He (Sir 
George Lewis) would, therefore, only enter 
his protest against its being supposed that 
the Government acquiesced in the doctrine 
that the right hon. Gentleman laid down. 
Tle could not admit that the office cf per- 
manent secretary could be considered as 
an army staff appointment, or that there 
might not be good reasons why a General 
officer should be appointed to that office, 
and should hold it upon a tenure different 
from that of an ordinary staff appointment; 
nor must it be understood that the Govern- 
ment at all concurred in the views of his 
right hon. Friend. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR expressed a 
hope that not only the case of the officers 
complaining, but that of others who had 
been aggrieved in the same manner, would 
be brought before the notice of the Com- 
mittee; and that, above all things, it 
would be fairly constituted, so as to enable 
it to lay down some general sound prin- 
ciple. 

Captain JERVIS said, he would thank 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman for sub- 
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mitting the matter to the House, for it 
was a question of justice to the whole of 
the ordnance corps. He knew two officers 
of that corps, who having, contrary to the 
rules of the service, obtained the command 
of brigades in India, and received the 
Knight Commandership of the Bath for 
their conduct in that capacity, had been 
superseded by officers promoted under the 
warrant of 1858. 
Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to take into consideration the present 
position of the Officers promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, for distinguished service in the field 
during the War in the East in 1855 and 1856, 
who, when the List of Colonels was revised in 
1858, were unfortunately overlooked in the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission of that 
year, by which their prospects in the Service have 
been seriously injured.” 


MR, BARBER’S CASE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BRADY said, he rose to move as 
a Resolution, That the strong claims of 
Mr. Barber upon the favourable consider- 
ation of the Crown, referred to in the re- 
port of the Select Committee on the peti- 
tion of William Henry Barber, made upon 
the 7th day of July, 1858, have not been 
satisfied ; and that the circumstances set 
forth in his petition to this House, pre- 
sented upon the 2nd day of May instant, 
in reference to such claims, are entitled to 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The case of Mr. Barber had 
been brought before the House by Lord 
Ebrington when Member for Marylebone. 
The noble Lord then went into its minutest 
details, and made the House fully ae- 
quainted with all the facts connected with 
it. In his petition Mr. Barber alleged 
that he had been convicted of forgery and 
transported to Norfolk Island, where he 
remained for two years and a half; that 
the only evidence by which he could have 
proved his innocence had been kept back; 
and that he had in addition to his suffer- 
ings sustained a considerable personal loss. 
In 1858 he (Mr. Brady) moved for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, which was granted him, 
and which sat for four days. That Com- 
mittee, which was presided over by the 
noble Lord the Member for the East Rid- 
ing, and numbered amongst its members 
gentlemen connected with the Treasury, 
took all the evidence that could be laid be- 
fore them. They unanimously decided 
that every allegation contained in Mr. 
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Barber’s petition was proved, and that he 
had suffered crueltics and persecutions 
which could not be expressed. In conse- 
quence of their Report a sum of £5,000 was 
granted to that gentleman, That amount 
was totally insufficient to compensate him 
for the losses and sufferings which he had 
undergone. His personal expenses, in 
consequence of the treatment to which he 
had been subjected, amounted to £4,895: 
and in satisfying the courts of law of his 
innocence, and in regaining his position, 
which it took six years to accomplish, he 


was obliged to spend £3,700 additional. 


House, he (Mr. Brady) had felt unwilling 
to raise the question, as it was agreed to 
at a late hour on Wednesday afternoon. 
On the 2nd of May last the petition was 
presented to which his notice of Motion 
referred. That petition stated that, pre- 
vious to his conviction, Mr. Barber was in 
receipt of a professional income of upwards 
of £1,000 a year, All he (Mr. Brady) 
now asked was the comparatively trifling 
sum of £3,700, which was the amount 
that had been expended in Mr. Barber’s 
happily successful endeavours to reinstate 
himself in his profession. 

Srr FITZROY KELLY seconded the 
Motion. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he could 
hardly think the House would be disposed 
to agree in the Motion made by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. In these cases of pe- 
euniary claims brought forward by hon. 
Members on behalf of those in whom they 
were in any way interested there ought 
to be something like a statutory limitation, 
as the practice was becoming rather com- 
mon of repeating claims after they had 
been rejected over and over again. The 
present was even a stronger case, for it 
had been favourably considered, and a 
sum of money actuaily voted in full satis- 
faction by the House. On what grounds, 
then, could the hon. Gentleman ask the 
House to agree in his Motion? The case 
of Mr. Barber was peculiar in this respect, 
among others, that it was the only one in 
which, a failure of justice having taken 
place, and it being afterwards believed 
that the person was improperly convicted 
of crime, pecuniary compensation had been 
granted by the House in consequence of 
the losses which had been sustained. There 
were, no doubt, peculiar circumstances, 
connected with the treatment of Mr. Bar- 
ber, taking this case out of the common 
class, and exempting it from the ordinary 
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rule, and the Government of the Earl of 
Derby having fairly, and, he might say 
favourably, considered the Report of the 
Select Committee, to the appointment of 
which they themselves had consented, re- 
commended that the sum which the hon. 
Member for Leitrim regarded as paltry, 
but which many Members of that House 
regarded as a generous and liberal com- 
pensation, should be included in the Esti- 
mates. A change of Government having 
taken place before the Vote was passed, it 
was retained by the next Government in 


| deference to the opinion of their predeces- 
When the Vote of £5,000 passed the | 


sors; and it was agreed to without any re- 
monstrance on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leitrim. 

Mr. BRADY said, he was about to pro- 
pose an Amendment, but the Chairman 
of the Committee told him that it could 
not be put. The Members were then di- 
viding, and it was so near six o’clock that 
it was not thought possible to proceed any 
further after the division. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, he was glad 
to be reminded of the circumstances, for 
he now remembered that the decision was 
come to after discussion, and after a divi- 
sion had actually taken place. If an in- 
timation had been made that the former 
grant was not to be considered a final set- 
tlement, he thought there would have been 
great objection to voting the £5,000. He 
did not now wish to imply any doubt 
of Mr. Barbcr’s innocence, but at the 
time he had to deal with his case, after 
having the assistance of the present Lord 
Chancellor, he could not conceal from 
himself that there were great difficultics 
in it, and that there were circumstances 
of great suspicion in the conduct of Mr. 
Barber. Those circumstances were after- 
wards cleared up; but it was in conse- 
quence of their existence that the Court 
of Queen’s Bench took so long a time to 
consider the case. He, therefore, thought 
it was unreasonable to ask the House for 
the amount of the expenses to which Mr. 
Barber had been put in reinstating him- 
self in his profession when a sum of 
£5,000 had already been given to him. 
If the House granted this further sum of 
£3,700, Mr. Barber would have received 
nearly £9,000; but there would be no- 
thing to prevent some hon. Member com- 
ing forward at a future time with a state- 
ment that that was a paltry sum, and a 
demand for a further payment, to cover 
some other expenses. He must say that 
he thought the House had acted in a 
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liberal spirit, and voted a sum which 

ought to cover every reasonable demand 
which Mr. Barber could have against the 
ublic. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he could 
quite understand that if this were the first 
occasion on which this question was 
brought before the House, the observations 


of the right hon. Baronet would be, as in- | ; , 
He fully admitted that a subject of this 


deed they always were, of great weight. 
It might be said that a claim was being 
made on the House and upon the resources 
of the country which he (Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly) was bound to admit was altogether 
unprecedented. But the features of the 
case were so extraordinary, the claim of 
Mr. Barber was so strong, and the argu- 
ments adduced in its support were so ir- 
resistible, that for the first time in the 
history of the country the House of Com- 
mons felt bound to establish a precedent, 
and to come to the relief of Mr. Barber. 
The same question was now raised, and it 
was one of the deepest moment to Mr. 
Barber. He himself had argued the case 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench; and 
after failure of two very eminent counsel 
he felt disinclined to attempt it. Upon 
Mr. Barber’s earnest request he consented 
to dedicate an Easter vacation to a full 
and complete investigation of the matter. 
He and the other counsel employed had, of 
course, acted perfectly gratuitously for Mr. 
Burber. When the case was again brought 
forward, Mr. Justice Erle, who had been 
counsel for the prosecution against Mr. 
Barber, and all the other Judges on the 
bench, were unanimous in thinking that 
Mr. Barber had been unjustly accused, 
that he was the victim of an accidental 
but great injustice, and they restored him 
to the rank of an attorney. It was only 
just to add that he had actually lost 
in hard money a sum of money border- 
ing on £5,000 in defending himself upon 
the erroneous conviction. That sum the 
liberality of the House granted to him. 
But in attempting to replace himself in 
his former position he had expended some 
£3,000 more. He had at last succeeded 
in asserting his innocence, and in being 
restored to his rank as attorney; and 
would have been in a state of utter des- 
titution, and penniless, were it not for 
his profession. The debt of £3,700 was 
now pressing upon him, and he must pay 
it out of his hard earnings, unless the 
House would consent to do him that tardy 
act of justice. The sum asked for was a 
miserable one—a mere trifle, and if the 
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principle laid down by the Vote of £5,000 
was to be observed, the present application 
ought to be acceded to. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that both the hon. Members 
who had spoken last had regarded the ques- 
tion as being of exceedingly contemptible 
importance as far as the public were con- 
cerned, but of importance to Mr. Barber. 


kind ought to be regarded without refer- 
ence to the amount of the sum asked. That 
was not the question on which the decision 
of the House should be taken; but he 
could not agree with tlhe hon. Members 
who had advocated the claim that the sum 
was so inconsiderable a one as they seemed 
to think it. Mr. Barber had already re- 
ceived £5,000, and the House was now 
told that that was a paltry pittance ; but 
the amount now asked, with the £5,000 
already granted, did not represent the 
claims of Mr. Barber, for the speeches 
made in his behalf told them so. If the 
£3,700 were now granted, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leitrim might come forward again 
next year. [Dr. Brapy: No.] Well, when 
the £5,000 was given the hon. Gentleman 
did not reserve any right to come forward 
and make a new demand. Had he done 
so—had he allowed the House to see a 
glimpse of his intention—it was possible 
that that circumstance might have had a 
material, and, probably, an adverse influence 
on the Vote. He must express his regret 
that his hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Sir FitzRoy Kelly), who was Attorney Ge- 
neral to the Government who recommend- 
ed the Vote of £5,000, should now, in his 
independent capacity, be leading an assault 
on the Treasury for an addition to that 
sum. The argument of his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend went to this—that whenever a 
person who was not guilty of the crime 
with which he was charged was found 
guilty in a court of justice, he was enti- 
tled to bring against the public a claim 
for pecuniary compensation. He challeng- 
ed his hon. and learned Friend to make 
good that proposition. 

Dr. BRADY: This was a Government 
prosecution. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: If the Government prosecuted, 
they did so in the public interest, and no 
distinction or no additional argument could 
be drawn from that. The matter did not 
turn on the question whether the Govern- 
ment was the prosecutor, but on the ques- 
tion whether, when one of the tribunals 
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which were bound to convict the guilty 
unfortunately convicted the innocent, the 
public were bound to make pecuniary com- 
pensation? Neither the Committee nor the 
Government had ever adopted a principle so 
extravagant as that claims of a pecuniary 
nature were to be advanced by individuals 
because they had the misfortune to be con- 
victed in a court of justice when they were 
not guilty. The case of Mr, Barber pre- 
sented peculiarities of a different character, 
and the manner in which the sentence 
was applied, and the sufferings Mr. Barber 
underwent in consequence, constituted the 
peculiarities of his case. But the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
proceeded on the principle that all persons 
who had suffered detriment in consequence 
of an erroneous conviction in a court of jus- 
tice were entitled to bring a claim for com- 
pensation against the public Exchequer. 
That was a question of enormous import- 
ance, and it would be a portentous inno- 
vation if any such principle were to be laid 
down. Fifty other eases might be brought 
forward with as plausible arguments in their 
favour, if it were to be established that it 
was because of the erroneous conviction, 
aud not simply from the suffering he had 
undergone, that Mr. Barber had received 
compensation. He felt bound to say that 
questions of the kind could not be entered 
upon without starting a great many sepa- 
rate inquiries. Apart from the question of 
guilty or not guilty, one might be raised 
with regard to the prudence of the conduct 
of the gentleman in question. All such 
matters, and they all more or less affected 
character, would have to be ripped up and 
examined if the extraordinary principle 
was to be established, that the House of 
Commons ought to compensate every man 
erroneously convicted for the pecuniary loss 
he had suffered in consequence. He trust- 
ed the House would refuse to entertain the 
Motion. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that in conse- 
quence of a gentleman, who had already 
received £5,000 of public money, making 
another demand for £4,000, he had felt it 
his duty to examine carefully the evidence 
relating to the case. It was painful, when 
a gentleman—a martyr in this case— 
would stir up things which had better be 
allowed to remain quiet. Mr. Barber, in 
the course of his professional duty as 
an attorney, was the innocent instrument 
by which no less than four forged docu- 
ments were imposed on the Bank of Eng- 
land, and upon one of these documents he 
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was tried and convicted. He had read the 
Report of the Select Committee in refer- 
ence to the case, and if the Committee were 
satisfied with the evidence of Mr. Barber 
and three or four other gentlemen, the 
Committee were certainly most humane, 
but he could not compliment them on 
being discriminating, for any bench of 
country magistrates would have come to 
the verdict which a jury was said once to 
have brought in—*‘ Not guilty, but we re- 
commend him not to do it again.’’ Mr, 
Barber, if he had not suffered indignities 
and annoyances from the Governor of Nor- 
folk Island, would not probably have ob- 
tained the sympathy he received, together 
with £5,000 of public money. Parliament 
thought they had a measure of kindness 
to deal out to one who had suffered mali- 
cious and malignant indignities beyond 
the intention of the law, and for that rea- 
son, and not upon the principle that any 
persons wrongly convicted were entitled to 
compensation, voted a sum of money to 
him. Mr. Barber had had an ample mea- 
sure of justice from the Government, and 
it was to be regretted that he had not 
been content with what he had got, and 
with his restoration to his profession and 
osition. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should be sorry 
if the House were to pronounce its decision 
influenced by the speech just delivered, 
which, from its want of generosity, con- 
trasted strongly with the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for East Suffolk, 
One might suppose that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Longfield) was 
arguing like a counsel for the prosecution 
with all the rancorous enmity— 

Mr. LONGFIELD rose to order. He 
submitted that the expressions which had 
just fallen from the hon. Member were not 
regular. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would say 
** professional prejudice.”’ 

Mar. LONGFIELD said, he must really 
protest against such language beirg al- 
lowed. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he meant only to 
say that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
showed that kind of feeling which might be 
supposed to be entertained by a counsel 
who had been unsuccessful in his advocacy. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
hon. Baronet on the Treasury bench had 
acknowledged Mr, Barber’s innocence; he 
had been pronounced innocent by a court 
of law, by the late Government, and by 
the House of Commons, and, therefore, in 
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God’s name, let no one rise in the House 
to damage the character of that unfor- 
tunate gentleman. When a man was al- 
leged to have committed a crime he was 
prosecuted by the public, and if that prose- 
cution did him injury, he heing innocent, 
he had a right to appeal to the nation, and 
through no other tribunal could he so pro- 
perly appeal as through the high court of 
Parliament. He should offer no observa- 
tion upon the merits of the case, but he 
merely asked the House to take the de- 
cision already given in regard to Mr. Bar- 
ber’s innocence, and not to decide upon 
the remarks of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BRADY, in reply, denied that Mr. 
Barber had the proper appliances at his 
command for his defence; his books were 
taken away, and the Crown actually kept 
away his partner on the pretence of bring- 
ing him forward as a witness, and not call- 
ing him. 

Mr. Serseant PIGOTT said, the ques- 
tion was one of principle—whether all 
persons who had been convicted in courts 
of justice ‘‘ without probable cause” had 
a right to come to that House for com- 
pensation. Such a doctrine could not be 


admitted. The case now presented was an 
appeal ad misericordiam, and if the House 


were to go into all the cases of individual 
hardship which might be brought before 
it from the criminal law courts no Session 
would be long enough, and no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be able to pro- 
mise a surplus. 

Mr. MALINS said, he felt that there 
was great force in what had been said on 
both sides. It was a hardship that a man 
who had been erroneously found guilty of 
a crime and had suffered the penalties of 
the law should not be entitled to com- 
pensation for the expense he was put to 
In recovering his status in society; but at 
the same time there was great force in the 
observation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that these were perils to which 
every one was exposed. He supported 
Mr. Barber’s claim when it was last under 
discussion, but when the £5,000 was 
granted he considered the question settled, 
and he was surprised to find that three 
years after that grant a further claim was 
made; but while upon that ground he 
could not support the Motion, he thought 
Mr. Barber fully entitled, after the inves- 
tigation the case had received to be con- 
sidered as a perfectly innocent man, and 
he was sorry that his hon. and learned 
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Friend (Mr. Longfield) had thought pro- 
per again to raise doubts upon that of 
which the country no longer entertained 
any doubt. 

Mr. BRADY said, that as he saw that 
the feeling of the House was against him, 
he would beg leave to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That the strong claims of Mr. Barber upon 
the favourable consideration of the Crown, re- 
ferred to in the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Petition of William Henry Barber, made 
upon the 7th day of July, 1858, have not been 
satisfied ; and that the circumstances sct forth in 
his Petition to this House, presented upon the 
2nd day of May, instant, in reference to such 
claims, are entitled to the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 


Put, and negatived. 


AFFAIRS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


RESOLUTION. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he rose 
pursuant to notice, to move— 

“That this House has heard with surprise and 
concern that the Governor of New Zealand has 
used Forces, entrusted to him by Her Majesty for 
the protection of the inhabitants and the impar- 
tial administration of affairs within that Colony, 
in depriving several of Her subjects of certain 
property in land situate on the River Waitara, 
such property having been tendered for purchase 
by Teira, a member of the Ngatiawa Tribe, who 
had no power to sell without the consent of his 
chieftain, Wiremu Kingi.” 

This was a subject that affected the honour 
of the House of Commons, and if it en- 
dorsed the conduct of the Governor of New 
Zealand it became a particeps criminis in 
the course which had been pursued by the 
Government towards the natives of that 
country. The subject was also one which 
affected the power of England and the 
honour of the Crown. His attention had 
been drawn to that country by the grant 
of £500,000; and he considered that espe- 
cial care should be taken as to how the 
natives were treated. It had been sug- 
gested that the natives should send Mem- 
bers to the House; and he could assure 
the House that they had recently made 
extraordinary pregress in many ways. 
They had schools and clergymen, whom 
they paid; and many of them were edu- 
cated and able men. He did complain of 
the manner in which they had been treat- 
ed, especially in regard to their rights to 
their land. As far as the rebellion was 
concerned, he wished it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that he was in favour of putting 
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down rebellion and re-establishing Her 
Majesty’s authority. But he wished the 
House of Commons to reflect that in en- 
dorsing the conduct of Governor Brown, 
they were taking upon themselves great 
responsibility, and rendering themselves 
liable for all that had been done. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Royal Assent.—Customs and Inland 
Revenue. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper— 

House adjourned at a quarter before 

Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 

half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1861, 


Minutes.] Pustic Bits.—1° New Provinces 
(New Zealand); Offences in Territories near 
Sierra Leone Prevention; Attorneys and So- 
licitors (Ireland.) 
2° Industrial Schools (Scotland). 


AFFIRMATIONS BILL. 
SECOND READING.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
SECOND NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[13th March, ] 

“That the Bill be now read a second time ;’ 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘now’ and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘ upon this day six months,’ ” 

Question again proposed ‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, he should support 
this Bill, which he considered much supe- 
rior to the cognate Bill which stood lower 
down on the list of Orders for that Day— 
the Criminal Proceedings Oaths Relief 
Bill. In many respects the objects of the 
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two Bills were the same, as they both 
proposed to give relief to persons who, 
from conscientious motives, refused to be 
sworn as witnesses; the Bill to which he 
had referred only proposed to give this 
relief in criminal cases, whereas the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Tavistock (Sir 
John Trelawny) would apply to all cases, 
whether criminal or civil. He could not 
see why the relief should be confined to 
criminal cases, for if it was right that the 
oath should be dispensed with where the 
life or liberty of the accused was at stake, 
it must be equally where the character or 
property of individuals was at stake. But 
the great difference was that the Cri- 
minal Proceedings Oath Relief Bill did 
not give relief to persons who entertained 
doubts upon certain matters of religion, 
or were thought by the judge to be in- 
fidels. This Bill, however, would give 
relief to all persons who might desire to 
avail themselves of it if the Judge thought 
they gave good reasons, and he trusted 
they would hear of no objections to it 
of the kind called religious objections, for 
the Scripture said, ‘Swear not at all.” 
No one, he supposed, would contend, or 
at all events no large section of the House 
or of the country would contend—that it 
was right that any person should be ex- 
cluded from the protection of the law, in 
case of any outrage against their person 
or property being committed, merely 
because (to use the language of the 
hon. Mover of the Bill) he entertained 
doubts as to certain speculative proposi- 
tions—yet that was the logical effect of 
the present state of the law. The only 
question then was whether the proposed 
change would be injurious to the admin- 
istration of justice. It was alleged that it 
would have this effect, that oaths would 
cease to be taken at all, and that affirma- 
tions would become universal. He did 
not think that result would follow. He 
could not perceive why persons of any pe- 
culiar religious views, or even of no reli- 
gious views whatever, should be excluded 
from giving their testimony. Why should 
they not be examined and their evidence 
taken for what it was worth? The jury 
would not be obliged to believe such wit- 
nesses—nor, indeed, were they now obliged 
to believe those who were sworn. The 
belief of the jury greatly depended on the 
character of the witness, and the consis- 
tency of his statement in itself, and with 
other testimony, and circumstantial evi- 
ence. Many Gentlemen, even in that 
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House, and on both sides of the House, 
whatever might be their belief now, had 
probably in the course of their lives, 
and especially in youth, known what it 
was to have disbelief, and would at such 
times have been very unwilling to be sub- 
jected to a cross-examination on that point. 
Belief was not a matter of choice. What- 
ever a man believed or doubted, he could 
not help it. He (Mr. Dillwyn) would be 
very glad if he could believe that another 
man could give him absolution; and that 
he could buy that absolution for money; but 
he could not believe it, and he had no choice 
in the matter. ‘The matters which a man 
was expected to believe were not matters 
of recorded fact, but matters of future ex- 
pectation—such, for instance, as the be- 
lief in a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments. But if any man asserted, not 
even that he disbelieved, but that he had 
not a dogmatic belief on that point, the 
Judge would regard him as an infidel, and 
refuse to lethim be sworn. Ifa man was 
willing, from his regard for truth, to sub- 
mit to the obloquy of avowing his doubts 
and being rejected as a witness, he thought 
that such a man was likely to give truth- 
ful evidence ; and so far from injuring the 
administration of justice it would advance 
it to admit the evidence of such persons, 


and to reduce the number of unnecessary 


It was said that the Government 
If 


oaths. 
ought to have taken up the subject. 


so, it was for them to explain why they | 


had not done so. It was not his business 
to be the apologist of the Government. 
Still, he could very well understand that, 
seeing the disposition of the Opposition to 
use every means of defeating the Govern- 
ment, not always with reference to the 
principle of the question before the House, 
and not always with strict fairness, it might 
be unadvisable for Government to attempt 
to deal with so delicate and difficult a ques- 
tion. What he sought to establish was not 
new. It was the existing law of India, 
which was now a portion of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. The object of the oath was not 
any privilege given to the witness—it was 
a duty which he owed to society. All we 
ask is that his evidence should not be re- 
fused on account of his religious, or if you 
liked, his non-religious opinions. Suppose 
that in a case like the Road murder, which 
he chose as the most startling case that had 
lately occurred, it should be known that a 
man professing strong speculative doubts, 
as they had been called, was to be able to 
give evidence which would throw light on 


Mr. Dithoyn 
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the matter—if such a witness were asked 
by counsel—perhaps counsel for the guilty 
person—whether he believed in a future 
state of existence, and if he were to reply 
that he trusted in a future state, and rested 
his hopes on it, but could not say that he 
had a dogmatic belief in it, that person 
would be declared by the Judge or pre- 
siding magistrate to be disqualified from 
taking an oath, and, therefore, of giving 
evidence; and by the law as now inter- 
preted this great crime would remain un- 
discovered and the ends of justice be frus- 
trated. In India the law was that per- 
sons who, by their age, or by defect of re- 
ligious belief, were disqualified from taking 
an oath might be examined on affirmation. 
That law was expressly intended to apply, 
not to persons who had doubts the result 
of long and serious reflection, but to those 
who, from absolute ignorance and barba- 
rism, were utterly without religion. He 
trusted that the relief accorded to the 
| whole population of India would not be 
| refused to intelligent Englishmen. If the 
| present Bill became law it would be for 
ithe jury to consider whether a witness's 
| belief affected his credibility, he would be 
| subject to the usual cross-examination as 
| to the facts deposed to, and he maintained 
that such an alteration as was proposed, 
|so far from impeding or interfering with 
| the administration of justice would mate- 
| rially promote it. 
| Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, the 
| hon. Member (Mr. Dillwyn) had expressed 
| his hope that no opposition would be made 
!to this Bill on religious grounds. But, 
| those were the very grounds on which the 
| opposition to it would be made; because the 
grounds on which the author of the mea- 
sure founded it were the very opposite of 
religious, If the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Trelawny) had merely wished to enable 
courts of justice to take evidence which 
they could not now receive he might have 
proposed that witnesses should be sworn 
and examined, and that questions as to 
their belief in the existence of God and in 
future rewards and punishments should 
not be put to them till after they had 
given their testimony. If that were done 
the counsel on the other side might then 
ask the witness such questions with a view 
to shake the value of his evidence; and the 
Judge and the jury could then take it at 
what it was worth. But what the hon. 
Baronet proposed was that those who 
thought that no Nemesis attended false- 
hood and perjury, and who looked upon 
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an oath as an empty and unmeaning form, 
might dispense with that ceremony, and 
that their evidence should have the same 
weight as the testimony of those who be- 
lieved that a Divine sanction attended the 
oath they had taken. They were to be re- 
leased not because they had any eonscien- 
tious objection to an oath, but because 
it did not affect their conscience at all. 
Those who had a sincere religious belief, 
when put upon their oath, felt an earnest 
anxiety lest by any incautious word or ex- 
pression they should unintentionally con- 
vey a wrong impression, or give a false 
colouring to the transaction which they 
are describing; if, therefore, those who 
regarded an oath as an idle form were to 
be exempted, surely those who viewed it 
as a solemn act and a cause for anxiety 
ought & fortiori to be relieved. So that 
if they passed this Bill they would next 
year have another Bill brought in to abo- 
lish oaths altogether. The House ought 
then to consider to what point the hon. 
Baronet’s theory, that the State had no- 
thing to do with religion, had brought 
them? It would do away with the testi- 
mony to the actual presence of an all-see- 
ing God in our courts of justice. The hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) also 
had repeatedly said that a belief in God and 
in future rewards and punishments was a 
belief in ‘speculative propositions.” It was 
on that notion that this measure appeared 
to be based. The Bill professed to meet the 
objection of certain persons to taking an 
oath; but the fact was that those were the 
very persons who did not scruple to take 
an oath. The objection came from the 
other side, and was directed against the 
reception of their testimony, which the 
courts could not admit because of the wit- 
nesses’ want of religious belief. The hon. 
Baronet had adduced, as an argument from 
analogy, the fact that Quakers were allowed 
to make affirmations in lieu of oaths; but 
the reason why Quakers were allowed to do 
so was because they had a very definite re- 
ligious belief, and strong conscientious ob- 
jections against taking an oath. This was, 
therefore, a guarantee for their truthful- 
ness, and their case could not at all be 
compared with that of persons who had 
no belief whatever, and who had no con- 
scientious objection to an oath, which they 
looked upon as an empty ceremony. That 
was not an analogy; it was a paralogy. 
The practice in India had also been ad- 
duced as any analogy. There, no doubt, 
the Natives were permitted to affirm in- 
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stead of being sworn; but the affirmation 
of a black man was taken at what it was 
worth, and would not be weighed against 
a white man’s oath. The Act applicable 
to the colonies assigned, as a reason for al- 
lowing the Natives to affirm, that there 
‘‘ existed barbarous and uncivilized persons 
who had little or no belief or knowledge 
of God.” This, therefore, is also a false 
analogy. It was one thing to allow these 
persons, who clung most tenaciously to the 
scraps and shreds of belief handed dowr to 
them by their forefathers, to make affirma 
tions in courts of justice, and quite another 
to allow those persons who had been taught 
the Christian religion and knew all its doc- 
trines, and had learnt from childhood about 
God, but who had deliberately discarded 
and rejected them and professed to dis- 
believe in God, to do the same. Slaves 
and helots in ancient times were not 
permitted to take an oath; but why? 
Because it was thought that the in- 
fluence of their masters might induce 
them to say what was not true, and that 
they might thus become perjured. If we 
look at the great speeches which had come 
down to us in Greek and Latin we found 
this argument constantly recurring, that 
‘*such and such testimony had no weight, 
and must not be received, because, was it 
the evidence of one who had not been 
sworn.” That was what Pagans of old 
did: yet we were asked to admit testi- 
mony that was not given upon oath. But 
what is the practice in this country? It 
was well known that persons would go 
before magistrates to take out summonses 
and make strong asseverations which, when 
they afterwards came to be sworn, they 
shrunk from repeating. That showed the 
guarantee afforded by an oath for the truth 
of evidence, and if this security for truth 
be done away, if this warning against per- 
jury and falsification be forbidden, then 
not a ghost of a fear of lying or hatred of 
untruth would remain to haunt the land. 
he hon. Member for Tavistock (Sir John 
Trelawny) appeared not exactly to know 
the nature of an oath. [Zaughter.] Hon. 
Gentlemen laughed, probably because they 
took the same view as the hon. Baronet, 
who stated that an oath was a calling down 
of vengeance from God upon yourself if 
you told an untruth. [Sir Jonn Tre- 
Lawny: I quoted the law.] But the hon. 
Baronet expressed an opinion [ Cheers| 
and the cheers from some hon. Members 
opposite show that they share that opi- 
nion. But in the oath taken by witnesses 
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there was not a word about calling down 
vengeance. [Sir Joan Tretawny: You 
alluded yourself to a Nemesis.] Yes, and 
he believed that a man could not do a 
single evil act without being followed by 
a Nemesis. It is not necessary to call 
down vengeance, for there is a moral Go- 
vernment of the world, and God takes 
very good care of His own world, and will 
never let evil succeed or go unpunished, 
whether you “call upon Him’ or not. 
What you have to call upon Him for, is 
help and assistance. In taking the oath 
the witness promised to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and asked the Divine help to en- 
able him to do so. [‘‘No!”] Were not 
the words used for a thousand years, at the 
end of the oath, ‘“‘So help me God?” It was 
said that honour and honesty would pre- 
vent men from making false statements. 
What is honour? what is honesty with- 
out belief in God? I challenge any hon. 
Member to define these terms. He cannot 
do so without assuming the presence of a 
God who orders all the events and arranges 
all the details of circumstances in the world. 
Honour and honesty, apart from religion, 
were nothing but pride and self-interest. 
If a man did not believe in a God he could 
refuse to tell a lie only because he was too 
proud to do so; and he could be honest 
only because he thought honesty the best 
policy. These are the mean motives which 
must influence those who do not believe 
in God. If he himself did not believe in 
a God who ruled the world and arranged 
the course of all its events, he should plot 
and intrigue, and not allow any compunc- 
tious visitings of conscience to stay his 
hand or divert him from his purpose; 
[Laughter] he repeated it because he was 
sure it was true; he would allow no 
qualms of conscience, no cowardly misgiv- 
ings to interfere with his action; because 
without that belief it was mere maudlin, 
simpering sentimentality, to say anything 
but “Evil, be thou my good.” A con- 
sistent Atheist must be a bad citizen and 
capable of every Machiavelian scheme and 
falsehood. 

Mz. BAINES said, that in dealing with 
this matter there were two evils to be 
avoided—namely, first, the calling upon 
acknowledged unbelievers to make an open 
declaration of unbelief in the existence of 
God and in a future state, which would 
be highly offensive to religious persons; 
and secondly, the holding out of what 
might seem to be a premium to the pro- 
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fession of infidelity for the sake of giving 
false evidence. The Bill appeared to be 
very judiciously drawn, so as to obviate 
both of those evils. It provided that the 
witness should declare that the taking of 
an oath was according to his religious 
belief unlawful. [Mr. G. Harpy: The 
hon. Member is in error. He is speak- 
ing of a different Bill from that now 
under discussion. | He begged pardon for 
his mistake, but he had obtained a copy 
of the wrong Bill. (Mr. Locke’s.) He 
would not further intrude upon the at- 
tention of the House, except to say that 
he thought it would be a profanation of 
the sanctity of an oath to allow unbe- 
lievers to be sworn and examined first, 
and then to be questioned as to their reli- 
gious opinions. There were cases in which, 
owing to the present state of the law, 
the evidence essential to the conviction 
of a murderer had been rejected. To dis- 
pense with the oath in exceptional cir- 
cumstances contemplated by that measure 
was far from denying the value of reli- 
gious sanctions. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I am aware 
that, having spoken on this Question be- 
fore the debate was adjourned, some weeks 
ago, any remarks which I may now make 
must be made with the indulgence of the 
House. I am, however, now desirous of 
stating in a few words the reasons why I 
feel compelled to vote against the second 
reading of this Bill. We have to start 
from this point—that the general law of 
this country lays it down that no wit- 
ness shall be examined in any civil or 
criminal proceeding in a court of justice 
without the previous administration of an 
oath tohim. The definition of an oath, 
on which the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Robert Montagu) made some remarks, is 
very simple. It seems to be a declaration 
of a fact in which there is a direct appeal 
to the Supreme Being. An affirmation 
may be equally founded on a religious 
feeling, but there is no direct appeal to 
the Deity ; and that is the distinction be- 
tween it and an oath. I do not concur in 
the construction which the noble Lord put 
upon the adjuration at the end of the oath. 
There are certain classes of religionists 
who object—but who object on religious 
grounds, mind—to the taking of an oath; 
and the law coming to their aid has said 
that, in the case of members of the Society 
of Friends, of Moravians, and some other 
limited religious denominations, they may, 
on declaring that they belong to those per- 
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suasions, be relieved from the obligation 
of being sworn, and may make an affirma- 
tion. That is a distinct statutory excep- 
tion made in favour of these defined classes 
of persons, and it is not founded on any 
notion that the sanction of an oath is in- 
operative as regards those persons, but 
upon their religious objection to the form 
of adjuration. Our law also provides that 
pagans, heathens—a Hindoo or a Chinese, 
for example—may be sworn in an English 
court of justice according to the form most 
binding on his conscience, such form being 
assumed to have a religious sanction. It 
is, therefore, not based on any narrow or 
intolerant rule of exclusion, but it always 
supposes that there is to be a religious 
sanction for the declaration. When a child 
is called as a witness the question arises 
whether he is not of too tender an age to 
be examined, and he is asked whether he 
believes in a God, and knows what is the 
meaning of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. If he answers in the affir- 
mative he is allowed to be examined. 
That is an exact exemplification of the 
doctrine of our law, by which an oath is 
required in all cases. Now, this Bill is 
intended to relieve an entirely different 
class of persons. It is designed to meet 
the case of a defect of religious belief, 
where the obligation of an oath is not held 
by the individual who appears as a wit- 
ness to be binding on his conscience, but 
he has no conscientious objection to take 
an oath, regarding it as a mere idle form 
of words. [‘*No!” and ‘ Hear, hear!’ | 
I assume that he is perfectly willing to 
take the oath. [‘‘No!’] Well, but con- 
sider the facts. He does not make the 
objection; the objection is made to him, 
and he does not express a desire to make 
an affirmation. He presents himself as a 
witness. The counsel on the other side 
says, “‘I object to such a person being 
examined without questioning him as to 
his religious belief.” Before the oath is 
tendered to him he is asked those questions 
which will bring out the fact whether he 
has that religious belief which the law 
holds to be necessary as the sanction for 
it. If he answers in the negative the 
Judge does not permit him to be sworn. 
In the case which the hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Trelawny) quoted as the foundation 
for his Bill, the objection was made by the 
attorney on the opposite side to the wit- 
ness, and the witness having answered in 
the negative, she was told to stand down, 
and could not be examined. This measure 
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seems to me to proceed in an entirely 
wrong direction. It assumes that the wit- 
ness refuses or is unwilling, from alleged 
conscientious motives, to be sworn. That 
is not the fact. I am not aware of any 
class of witnesses ever coming forward and 
saying, ‘‘ We are of no religious belief, and 
we object to be sworn.” Being based on 
an entirely erroneous view of the circum- 
stances for which a remedy is required, 
the words of this Bill are so general that 
it might include persons who have a 
religious belief, but who, nevertheless, 
think that an affirmation is less binding 
than an oath. That class of witnesses 
whom we hear of as kissing their thumbs, 
being so ignorant as to suppose that that 
evasion will prevent the effects of their 
being duly sworn, might take advantage 
of this enactment, and say they desire to 
make an affirmation in lieu of an oath. 
Well, what is the duty which this Bill 
imposes on aJudge? He is to be satisfied 
of the sincerity of the witness’s desire to 
make an affirmation. What possible evi- 
dence can be furnished to a Judge to 
satisfy him on such a point? He can 
only take the witness’s declaration itself 
as the proof of his sincerity in making it. 
Then we come to the affirmation, namely, 
““T, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely, and 
truly affirm and declare that an oath 
would not, in my judgment, oblige me 
more closely to speak what is true than 
my deliberate undertaking so to do.” If 
this Bill were passed I think an objection 
might still be taken to allowing a witness 
with no religious belief to aftirm on the 
ground that an oath would not oblige him 
at all. It would be open to counsel to 
contend that notwithstanding what was 
intended by the framers of the Bill, it did 
not meet the case of a person who was 
deficient in religious belief, and that he 
could not take this affirmation. I greatly 
doubt whether this measure would not ex- 
clude the very class whom it is meant to 
relieve, and admit the very class whom it 
is not meant to relieve, and, therefore, I 
confess that I am unable to give it my 
support. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that was a very 
difficult and important question, but many 
feelings and ideas had been imported into 
it which were wholly foreign to the point 
at issue. Eschewing fierce language, ‘et 
them calmly consider the real business be- 
fore them. They had to ask themseires 
which of the sanctions now employed they 
could dispense with, and yet not invalidate 
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the testimony of a witness. In most cases 
the sanction of the law and of public opi- 
nion was united with the sanction of reli- 
gion. Where those sanctions acted sepa- 
rately, if he found that without the aid of 
public opinion the oath had no influence 
at all, then he said the sanction of religion 
alone did not give additional security for 
the veracity ofthe witness. In past times 
every member of a University took an oath 
that he would conduct himself according 
to certain laws in that University; and 
the next minute he broke the oath ; yet he 
did not consider himself a perjurer be- 
cause the opinion of the world did not con- 
sider it a perjury. That was a case in 
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religious sanction, and in which the reli- 
gious sanction was wholly useless. The 
noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) was 
clearly wrong about the meaning of the 
oath. It meant that the Almighty would 
visit with His punishment the man who 
swore falsely. The right hon. Gentleman 
was quite right as to the question put by 
the opposing counsel to ascertain the wit- 
ness’s religious faith. If the man who 
was asked whether he believed in a future 
state of rewards and punishments had a 
great regard for truth, and, in spite of 
public opinion, replied ‘‘ No, I don’t be- 
lieve that,” he was immediately set aside. 
But if he was a person who, following his 
own views of what was for his own bene- 
fit, was so careless of the truth as to tell a 
lie and say, ‘‘I do believe,’’ then he was 
sworn. Which of these two men was the 
most likely to speak the truth? Was the 
oath any guarantee for the veracity of the 
witness? He wanted that argument to be 
answered——not himself to be abused, 
though to that he was very much accus- 
tomed. Your rule of law excludes a 
trustworthy man and accepts one who is 
not trustworthy. They might surround 
the witness with various sanctions, but 
the only one that had any real effect was 
that of law and public opinion. That 
sanction they obtained equally well by an 
affirmation. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, who was 
not a man obfuscated by bigotry, to direct 
his mind to the question of what was to be 
done to insure the chances—for they were 
only chances, that they should receive truth 
from a witness ina court. The noble Lord 
talked of a man divesting himself of his 
religious belief as he would take off his 
coat. No man divested himself of his re- 
ligious belief by an act of his own will, 
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but he was divested of it by circumstances, 
All he could do was to obtain all the evi- 
dence he possibly could, and then it de- 
pended upon the Almighty whether he 
; must believe or not. To say that the rule 


of law did no harm was to say what all 
experience contradicted. If a man was 
| known to be an unbeliever anybody might 


| knock him down or rob him, and then tell 
| his counsel to ask him whether he believed 
‘in a state of future rewards and punish- 
|ments. The man would answer ‘“ No;” 
|and thus, from his very determination to 
tell the truth, having admitted that he did 
not believe a religious sanction attached to 
an oath, his evidence could not be taken, 
the rogue or the thief would escape with 
impunity. This was not an imaginary 
case, but one of frequent occurrence. His 
hon. Friend was not open to the imputa- 
tion that he was an enemy of religion. 
The change which he proposed was likely 
to do good by enabling persons to give evi- 
dence who could not now do so, and it 
ought, therefore, to receive the sanction 
of the House. 

Mr. WALTER said, that this Bill pro- 
posed to relieve persons who acted from 
alleged conscientious motives; but then 
the question arose, what was the true de- 
finition of conscience? How could a man 
be said to act from conscientious motives 
—that was to have a conscience—who did 
not believe in the distinction between right 
and wrong? And how could a man be 
said to believe in the distinction between 
right and wrong who did not believe in 
the moral government of the world? and 
what was the use of his believing in a 
moral Governor of the world unless he be- 
lieved that such Governor would reward 
or punish men in a future state? There- 
fore he objected to the Bill, on the ground 
that it would destroy the principle of con- 
duct which was the main distinction be- 
tween man and the beasts. If the evi- 
dence of a man who did not believe in 
the existence of an Almighty Being, who 
would reward and punish him according to 
his deserts, was put upon the same level 
as that of a man who possessed such a be- 
lief, a blow would be struck at man’s 
natural instincts. If such a man were 
knocked down and robbed, and then went 
single handed and without corroborative 
testimony to give evidence as to the per- 
son who knocked him down, it might be 
a hard case that his evidence would not be 
received; but the same hardship would 
occur in the case of a lunatic. You might 
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knock down a lunatic, and his évidence 
could not be taken. Now his opinion was 
that they ought to treat the unfortunate 
—he did not wish to use harsh epithets— 
but he would say the wretched persons 
whose minds were so constituted that they 
were unable to see what everyone else saw, 
and to believe in the existence of an Al- 
mighty Power, as not in their right minds; 
and he thought that it would be fatal to 
the interests of society to take a different 
view of such persons. He entirely op- 
posed the Bill, on the ground that it was 
intended to relieve a class of persons who 
were in a state of mind which was very 
little higher than that of lunatics. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that it had been 
decided over and over again that lunatics 
could give evidence if they were of suffi- 
cient intelligence for the matter in hand. 
He thought those who opposed the second 
reading of the Bill had forgotten that the 
great principle in question was, whether 
it was necessary to exclude a great deal of 
truth, which, by means of an alteration of 
the law, might be obtained. As the law 
now stood, a criminal might escape be- 
cause the witness against him was an in- 
fidel. In the case of a soldier of the Ger- 
man Legion, who was tried at Dover, in 
the winter of 1856, that objection was 
raised to one of the witnesses, and, ‘had 
there not been other testimony, the pri- 
soner would have escaped. Tie objections 
which had been taken to this Bill rested 
only upon sentimental grounds. ‘The real 
question was, was it necessary to retain 
the existing sanction, as it was called, of 
an oath? It was sometimes urged that 
a witness was affected by a solemn appeal 
from counsel, ‘* Will you swear that ?” or, 
“Upon your oath is that so?” where he 
was meditating an untruth. But he would 
put it to any of his hon. and learned 
Friends, whether they ever made that ap- 
peal to a witness, with any real belief that 
they were relying on the religious sanction 
of the oath? He believed that if that ap- 
peal had any efficacy at all it was because 
witness was frightened into telling the 
truth, by being reminded that he would 
be liable to be prosecuted for perjury if he 
told a falsehood. The oath was not needed 
in the case of a conscientious man; and 
in that of a shuffler or a liar it was of 
no use, because they would obtain all the 
benefits of the sanction of an oath by at- 
taching the penalties of perjury to false- 
hoods told after an affirmation. 


Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, that 
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the hon. Member for Berkshire was quite 
correct in his statement that lunatics could 
not be examined; and, indeed, the hon. 
and learned Member for Tiverton answer- 
ed his own objection when he said that a 
lunatic could only be examined when he 
had returned to his senses. 

Mr. DENMAN had said, that it had 
been decided that the mere fact of a man’s 
being a lunatic was no objection to his 
being a witness, if the Judge was satisfied 
that he understood the particular matter 
about which he was to be examined. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH: If he un- 
derstood the matter no doubt he would be 
competent to give evidence as to it, and 
so, if he understood any matter of busi- 
ness, he would, in the intervals of lunacy, 
be competent to transact it. His objection 
to this Bill was, that it would induce per- 
sons who felt the obligation of an oath 
to shrink from the responsibility of taking 
it. Experience in the Courts had taught 
him that many persons who, from motives 
of interest or partizanship would tell a 
simple untruth, would not dare from re- 
ligious or superstitious feelings to violate 
the oath they had invoked God to wit- 
ness. He could not agree with the hon. 
and learned Member for Tiverton, that 
when counsel attacked witnesses with the 
words, ‘‘ Upon your oath, will you say so 
and so”’—a practice which, he was glad to 
say, was becoming daily more unfrequent 
—the religious sanction of the oath was 
not appealed to. 

Mr. J, B. SMITH said, he had present- 
ed a vetition from a person who refused to 
take an oath, not because he disbelieved 
in God, but because he thought it was con- 
trary to the Scriptures. That gentleman’s 
house was frequently robbed by wicked 
men, who took advantage of his scruples 
and were set at liberty. He had been 
allowed to sit in the town council with- 
out taking an oath, but party squabbles 
having arisen, a brother member insisted 
that as he had not taken the oath he had 
no right to his seat. 

Srr WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, that 
the arguments which had been used by the 
hon. and learned Members for Sheffield and 
Tiverton applied not so much to this Bill 
as to the more general and more important 
question which the House was not then 
called upon to consider—whether it was 
right that evidence should continue to be 
given under the religious sanction of an 
oath, or whether it would be better to 
trust to temporal penalties and the force 
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of public opinion. That was a question 
which might admit of discussion, but he 
was convinced that, if we intended to ad- 
here to the system of depending on oaths 
as a mode of securing the truth, the adop- 
tion of this measure would only multiply 
difficulties and inconsistencies, and if they 
were to admit the principle of the present 
measure they must, to avoid inconsistency, 
go a step further and abolish oaths in 
courts of justice altogether. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) had maintained that 
oaths had little efficacy, and were, if in- 
effectual, a mockery of religion, and illus- 
trated this position by a reference to the 
oath formerly imposed on members of the 
Universities, by which, as he understood 
it, they bound themselves to observe all 
the statutes indiscriminately, although 
many were practically obsolete, and the 
observation of them never enforced or 
even expected. But the hon. Member 
had forgotten a very important portion of 
that oath. The duty of observing statutes 
was not imposed absolutely but under 
an alternative, and the person taking the 
oath swore that he would either observe 
the statutes or submit to such penalties 
as should be imposed for their infraction. 
This illustration, therefore, which was ra- 
ther one ad invidium, did not apply. At 
present the sanction of an oath was only 
dispensed with where a strong religious 
objection was alleged, the existence of the 
religious feeling being itself a guarantee 
for the truth of the evidence as given. 
This Bill, however, proposed to omit the 
oath in cases where there could be no such 
guarantee; because the very ground upon 
which it was to be omitted was, that the 
witness had no religious belief. It was 
true that many men would give their evi- 
dence as truly unsworn as if they had 
taken an oath; but it was equally true 
that the administration of an oath made 
most people more careful and accurate in 
their statements than they would be with- 
out it; and farther, that there were many 
who even believed that the obligation to 
tell truth in their evidence depended solely 
on the complete and formal administration 
of an oath, to escape from which they re- 
sorted to strange and childish expedients 
to avoid kissing the book tendered to them. 
But under this Bill such men would only 
have to allege, not a conscientious scru- 
ple, but a mere disinclination to take an 
oath, and they would then, according to 
their own code of morality, be at liberty 
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to tell a lie. The House had not then 
to consider the expediency of abolishing 
oaths; but he might observe that Par- 
liament had so recently as 1858 adopted 
a course which showed that it did not 
think it would be advisable to pass a mea- 
sure for the accomplishment of that ob- 
ject. It had been thought within the last 
few years that the Committees of the Lords 
seeared more accuracy from their wit- 
nesses than the Committees of the House 
of Commons, because the former were ex- 
amined upon oath; while no oath was ad- 
ministered to the latter; and the result 
was that an Act was passed for the express 
purpose of enabling the Committees of that 
House also to take evidence under the most 
solemn of all sanctions. It would be a 
reversal of that policy to adopt this mea- 
sure by which, although oaths would not 
be abolished in all cases, they would be 
abolished in those cases in which the 
safeguard which they afford is most re- 
quired. 

Mr. LOCKE after alluding to the vari- 
ous Acts that had been passed from time 
to time for dispensing with oaths, said 
that the real question was how the ends 
of justice could be best furthered. Hon. 
Members opposite had confined their re- 
marks to the results obtained by the ad- 
ministration of oaths, and had made no 
reference to the effect of affirmations. What 
was the state of the law previous to the 
passing of the Common Law Procedure 
Act in 1854? When a witness refused to 
be sworn the Judge put the question: 
“* Are you a Quaker, Moravian, or Separa- 
tist?”? ‘I am neither,” was the reply, 
‘but I have conscientious scruples against 
the taking of an oath.” The Judge said, 
*‘T can’t relieve you, and I must commit 
you for contempt of Court.’ Great hard- 
ship and inconvenience arose from this 
state of the law, and it still prevailed in 
the criminal courts. By the Common Law 
Procedure Act, if the Judge was satisfied 
that the witness entertained conscientious 
scruples, he could allow him to make an 
affirmation instead of taking an oath. A 
similar course was proposed in the present 
measure in regard to the criminal courts. 
This Bill went one step further than the 
Bill which he himself had introduced re- 
lating to criminal cases, and which stood 
amongst the orders of the day for com- 
mittal. The present Bill provided that in 
civil cases a witness might be allowed to 
refuse from ‘‘ conscientious motives’ to be 
sworn, and to make an affirmation. There 
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was this difference between the Common 
Law Procedure Act, the Bill he had in- 
troduced, and the present Bill, the form 
of the affirmation in the Common Law 
Procedure Act which he had transferred to 
his Bill contained these important words, 
‘ according to my religious belief,”’ so that 
a witness who entertained no religious be- 
lief whatever, would not be relieved, in- 
asmuch as he must make the affirmation 
in the form prescribed before he could be 
allowed to give his testimony. The great 
object of the alterations that had been from 
time to time made in the law were made 
not solely for the purpose of relieving 
witnesses as for the purpose of furthering 
the ends of justice by the ascertainment of 
the truth. For instance, formerly a con- 
victed felon was incapable of giving evi- 
dence ; but now not an assize passed with- 
out a convicted prisoner being brought 
from gaol’and placed in the witness box 
to give evidence. Formerly the law was 
that interested parties should not be per- 
mitted to give evidence, because it was 
supposed they must necessarily perjure 
themselves: now, however, not only in- 
terested parties but the plaintiff and de- 
fendant themselves were competent wit- 
nesses. Nevertheless, by the law as it 
existed at present, persons who had con- 
scientious objections to taking an oath were 
disqualified from doing that which was 
permitted to convicted felons and parties 
to the cause. The real principle was, and 
it was that which this Bill sought to esta- 
blish that the testimony of a witness, whe- 
ther he swore or affirmed, should be ad- 
mitted and weighed according to its value 
as it bore upon the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case. Why did not the op- 
ponents of the Bill propose to go back to 
the old law on the subject? If the pre- 
sent Bill did not receive the sanction of 
the House he should persevere with his 
Bill, which was not open to the objections 
which applied to this, but provided that a 
person desirous of making an affirmation 
must entertain some religious belief. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he admitted that 
there was a good deal of force in the argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down, derived from the 
analogy of cases in which an alteration of 
the law had been made. But they had 
never yet said that a person who expressed 
a disbelief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments should be allowed to give 
evidence without the necessity of taking 
an oath. No necessity had been proposed 
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for the change. The preamble of the Bill 
did not declare, and no hon. Member had 
said, that there had been any failure of 
justice in consequence of the law as it 
now stood in this respect. The only case 
mentioned by the hon. Baronet who 
brought in the Bill was that of Maden »v. 
Catanach, and in it there was no pretence 
for saying there was any failure of justice. 
There the witness was not allowed to do 
justice unless she would swear under the 
sanction of an oath. She declared she 
did not believe herself responsible to any 
Supreme Being for not speaking the truth. 
Now, he asked, would there be safety for 
society if an individual like this were al- 
lowed to evade the responsibility of an 
oath? No civilised State allowed any 
one to be deprived of life, liberty, or pro- 
perty, unless upon evidence given upon 
oath. There was no real cause for this 
Bill. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would reject it, and would not be misled 
by any supposed analogy of the Common 
Law Procedure Act. In that Act it was 
the duty of the Judge to see that the 
person had really those sincere objections ; 
but in this Bill there was no such thing 
—all that was necessary was that the 
Judge should be satisfied of the “desire” 
not to take an oath. And further, the 
person was merely to declare negatively 
that he did not believe that the oath would 
bind him more closely; but surely that 
was not sufficient. As for Quakers and 
Moravians, by the whole tenor of their 
lives they showed that they disapproved 
of oaths. He hoped, therefore, without 
some real cause, the House would not de- 
part from the established practice of the 
country. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that as a sort of 
challenge had been thrown out to hon. 
Members to mention a case in which a 
failure of justice had taken place in conse- 
quence of the existing law he would men- 
tion one. He remembered that at the 
the assizes of Leicester there was a prose- 
cution for theft. A pawnbroker’s assist- 
ant, who was a material witness, refused 
to be sworn, and Baron Alderson com- 
mitted him to prison. It appeared that 
this man was on his probation, preparatory 
to his admission into his Society of Friends. 
He had not been sufficiently long on pro- 
bation to be admitted, but he had imbibed 
their principles. His committal took place 
on Saturday, and on the Sunday following 
several gentlemen, members of the Society 
of Friends, came to him and stated the 
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facts. He made them known to Baron 
Alderson, who ordered the man to be 
brought before him on the Monday, in 
order that he might be discharged ; but in 
the meantime a failure of justice had taken 
place, the prisoner had been acquitted, 
and a man had been kept in gaol from 
Saturday to Monday in consequence of his 
conscientious scruples. He (Mr. Mellor) 
without committing himself to the opinion 
that oaths ought to be abolished, thought 
that persons who had a religious belief 
that the taking of oaths was unlawful 
ought to be allowed to give their evidence 
on making affirmation, and the jury should 
be left to say, judging from the circum- 
stances and from the manner in which the 
witness gave his evidence, whether his 
testimony was worthy of belief. He 
should support the second reading, as he 
believed that the interests of public jus- 
tice would be better served by the passing 
of the Bill. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
thought it his duty to give his very de- 
cided opposition to the second reading of 
this Bill. There were two matters quite 


Affirmations 


distinct, but both deserving of their serious 
consideration—one the rule that should 
determine the competency of witnesses to 
give evidence in courts of justice in any 


form whatever; the other, the form in 
which—their competency being admitted 
—they should be allowed to give evidence. 
The alterations in the common law which 
had hitherto been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment applied to the second and subordi- 
nate question—namely, the manner in 
which witnesses should be allowed to tes- 
tify. Now he would, in the first place, ob- 
serve that the Bill of the hon. Baronet 
differed, essentially and in principle, from 
any of the measures which had hitherto 
become part of the law, in reference to the 
form in which witnesses should be per- 
mitted to give their testimony. The first 
relaxation of the requirement of an oath 
on giving evidence was in favour of the 
Quakers. In the reign of William III. 
the necessity of an oath was dispensed 
with in favour of the Quakers, but in 
civil cases only; and it was not till the 
reign of George IV., in the year 1829, 
that members of that most respectable 
body were allowed to give evidence by 
affirmation in criminal cases. By an Act 
of 1833 the Separatists were admitted 
to the privilege which they now enjoy, 
of giving evidence on affirmation both in 
criminal and civil cases. In both these 
Mr. Mellor 
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cases Parliament dealt with the manner 
of taking the oath, and not with the 
competency of the persons. The same 
was the case in the Common Law Proce- 
dure Act passed in 1844. In all these 
instances, Parliament dealt, not with the 
great fundamental question of competence, 
but with the manner of taking evidence, 
and in each of them they proceeded on 
the known religious belief, on the part 
of those to whom relaxation was to be 
applied, and their known religious seru- 
ples to taking an oath, Take the case 
of the Quakers. They were well known 
as a body believing in the existence of God 
and in a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments; and, therefore, when Parlia- 
ment dealt with them, Parliament knew 
that they were a religious body. The 
same was the case with the Separatists ; 
and when they came to the Common Law 
Procedure Act, it was obvious that the as- 
sumption was that the persons in whose 
favour it would operate would be persons 
who were influenced by religious con- 
science. This Bill differed fundamentally 
from these previous measures. The Acts 
themselves were based on the supposition, 
or the positive knowledge, of religious belief 
and of areligious conscience; but what was 
the case with the present Bill? Without 
making the design very apparent, the real 
purpose of the Bill was to get rid of an an- 
cient, a still prevailing, and in his opinion 
most reasonable objection to the compe- 
tency as a witness of a person who had no 
belief in the existence of God, or in a future 
state of rewards and punishments. The 
House were not to consider the ease or 
convenience of the witness; they were to 
consider the interests of society; and he 
believed those interests required that per- 
sons without religious conscience and be- 
lief should not be accepted as witnesses in 
courts of justice, whatever the form of 
affirmation which they might propose to 
adopt. Ifthe Bill became law any per- 
son who ‘shall express a desire to make 
an affirmation instead of an oath,” was to 
be permitted to do soon the Judge being 
satisfied of his “ sincerity.” Of his sin- 
cerity as to what? Not of his conscientious 
objection, but of his ‘‘ desire to make an 
affirmation instead of an oath.” This pro- 
vision would admit two classes of wit- 
nesses—first, those who had no religious 
belief at all; and next, those who, while 
having a religious belief, might not con- 
sider an affirmation as binding on their 
conscience as an oath. The operation of 
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the principle now proposed to be estab-| any town or borough without the consent 
lished would logically extend much beyond | of the mayor or principat magistrate. 

the particular object to which the present) Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, as far as 
Bill was confined; for if the religious his observation went, the use of these lo- 
sanction of an oath ought to be abolished | comotives in large cities was attended with 
in the case of witnesses in courts of justice | great inconvenience ; and he thought that 
why should it not also be done away with | without the consent of the Metropolitan 
in respect to jurors and to the thousands | Board of Works, they should not be per- 
of other persons employed in the discharge | mitted to be used. Understanding that 
of public duties? It appeared to him that | the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
this measure, proposing a most important | (Mr. Ayrton) did not intend to move the 
and fundamental change, was in principle | Amendment in his name on the paper, he 


most objectionable. would, therefore, take it up. 
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Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that the} 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Solicitor 
General, had entered the House at the | 
eleventh hour, and had only repeated what 
had been said over and over again in the | 
course of the present debate. He intended | 
to vote for the second reading of the Bill; 
but he hoped that it would not go forth | 
that any one who supported the measure | 
must be in favour of no religion. There | 
had been instances showing that a con- | 
scientious objection to oaths was not in- 
consistent with a religious feeling ; but, | 
after all, the public interest was the mat- | 
ter to be considered, and that suffered in| 
consequence of many persons being pre- | 
vented from giving evidence by con- 
scientious scruples on the subject of oaths. 

Srr JOHN TRELAWNY, in reply, re- 
ferred to cases in which witnesses had re- 
fused to take the oath in consequence of con- 
scientious objections, and contended that | 
those cases established the existence of a 
practical evil requiring a remedy. More- 
over, it was to be feared, if the existing law 
were not altered, that persons would affect 
conscientious seruples to taking an oath | 
when they were not disposed to give the 
evidenee which was required of them. 

Question put, 

The House divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 
136: Majority 70. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


LOCOMOTIVES BILL.—_COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 10 agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Power to restrict the use of 
Locomotives within the City of London), 

Mr. BLACK suggested an addition to 
the clause, requiring that no locomotive 
propelled by steam shall be used within 





Amendment proposed, 


“Tn line 10, to leave out from the word ‘ used, 
to the end of the Clause, in order "to add the words 
‘ within the limits of the Metropolis, as defined by 
the Act of the Session holden in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth years of Her Majesty for the better 
local management of the Metropolis, without a 
licence for that purpose being first obtained from 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to be granted 
under their common seal; and it shall be lawful 
for the said Board to impose such conditions in 
such licence as they may deem necessary for the 
public safety and convenience ; and any person 
using any Locomotive without such licence, or 
contrary to the conditions thereof, within the said 
Metropolis, shall, on conviction of such offence 
before a justice of the peace, forfeit any sum not 
exceeding five pounds for every day during which 
such Locomotive shall be so used.” 


Mr. AYRTON explained that he had 
not proposed the Amendment of which he 
had given notice, because the hon. Mem- 
ber who had charge of the Bill (Mr Gar- 
nett) had promised to introduce a clause on 
the subject. These were questions, how- 
ever, which in his opinion ought to be 
taken up by the Government, and not by 
individual Members; and he was the more 
disposed to say this because last Session 
the Home Secretary, when a similar Bill 
was before the House, had taken upon 
himself a good part of the work of every 
municipality in the kingdom. 

Mr. GARNETT, said, he meant to 
propose a clause in lieu of this 11th Clause. 
It had been placed in his hands by the 
Lord Mayor of London, and he had in- 
formed the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, after he had given notice of his 
Amendment, that it was his intention to 
move it. This clause, he believed, would 
answer every good purpose proposed by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and now adopted by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Shelley). 

Mr. HEADLAM thonght that no serious 
objections had been raised against these lo- 
comotives. He was in favour of the mea- 
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sure, but he only expressed his own opi- 
nion, and wished to be understood as not 
speaking on the part of the Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN suggested that it 
would be desirable there should be some 
uniformity of practice. An Act had been 
passed on the subject of tramways, in which 
municipalities had power given them to 
interdict their introduction; whereas tram- 
ways were much less formidable than 
these new locomotives. Ile thought that 
the authority to licence them should be 
local rather than placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of State. 

Corone. WILSON PATTEN said, one 
great objection to leaving the matter in 
the hands of the local municipal authori- 
ties was that it would lead to great uncer- 
tainty as to the state of the law. It would 
reproduce the uncertainty that existed for- 
merly with regard to dogearts. He had 
taken the trouble to trace the progress of 
a man with a dogcart proceeding from the 
south to the north of England. In one 
town he would be allowed to pass free ; in 
the next he would be imprisoned, and so 
on alternately throughout the whole jour- 
ney. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, he was 
sorry to observe a feeling of jealousy 
arising in that House against the powers 
For his 


exercised by municipal bodies. 
own part, he thought the town councils 
were quite as capable of judging for them- 
selves what was expedient within their 
own jurisdictions as the House of Com- 


mons of judging for them. From daily 
experience he could declare that the effect 
of the tramway laid down at Bayswater 
was to monopolise at least half of that 
populous broadway; and he thought the 
locomotives would still more effectually 
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extend all ordinary traffic. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT denied | 
that there was any ground for the obser- | 
vation of the hon. Gentleman that there | 
was a feeling of jealousy in any part of 
that House against the power exercised | 
by corporations. In regard to the laying | 
down of permanent ways, he thought that 
the local authorities were the best judges 
of their expediency or otherwise ; but the 
case of locomotives was quite different. | 
He thought the decision had best be left | 
to some central authority, and was quite 
content to leave it in the hands of the 
Home Secretary. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS thought, on the 
whole, that the clause proposed by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Garnett) ought to be 


Mr Headlam 
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adopted. He had no ambition, as Home 
Secretary, to interfere in these matters, 
and had done nothing last Session to at- 
tain any such power. If the House thought 
the local municipal authorities were the 
right persons to regulate such matters, he 
would have no objection; but if it was 
thought the Secretary of State ought to 
have the control, he could only say that 
he would endeavour to do his duty. 

Question ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause.” 
Put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the proposed 
words be there added. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH then moved 
an Amendment to the effect that these lo- 
comotives should not run without a licence 
from the mayor or other authority of any 
borough through which they were to pass. 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, 

* After the words ‘ their common seal,’ to insert 
the words ‘nor within the limits of any Municipal 
or Parliamentary borough, without a licence for 
that purpose being first obtained from the mayor 
and town council, or other chief municipal autho- 
rity of such borough, to be granted under their 
common seal.’” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Coronrn WILSON PATTEN said, the 
effect of this Amendment wouid be not 
to regulate, but to put an entire stop to 
this mode of conveyance. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, as this 
privilege was now given to London, he 
did not see why it should not be enjoyed * 
by the towns in the country. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, that 
if the Amendment was adopted the Bill 
might as well be abandoned. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted in the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
103: Majority 71. 

Question put, “That the words origi- 
nally proposed to be added to the Clause 
be there’ added.” 

The Committee divided: 
87: Majority 48. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as amend- 
ed, stand part of the Bill.” Put, and ne- 
gatived. 

Clauses 12 and 18 agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Extent of Act), 

Cotonet FRENCH moved that Ireland 
be excluded from the Bill. 


Ayes 39; Noes 
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Mr. M‘MAHON reminded the hon. and 
gallant Member that there was no law in 
Treland against the use of locomotives; 
and the consequence of this Amendment 
would be that they would have all the in- 
conveniences, without any of the advan- 
tages which this Bill would give them. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Friday, and to be prihted. 
[Bill 174.] 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS OATII RELIEF 
BILL.—_COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. LOCKE moved that the House go 
into Committee on this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that this Bill did 
not substantially differ from the Bill they 
had already disposed of. It was said that 
its provisions were already applied to civil 
proceedings; but the cases were different. 


posed was to be called on to affirm that 
according to his religious belief it was 
unlawful to take an oath. How could it 
be unlawful? The only law this Bill was 
concerned with was the law of England, 
and a man was to be called on to say that 
his religious belief was that the law of 
England forbade the taking of an oath. 
This alone showed how little consideration 
had been given to the Bill. Criminal cases 
were different from civil cases; for wit- 
nesses were drawn indiscriminately from 
all classes of society, and every sanction 
ought to be taken that they should speak 
the truth. He moved that the House go 
into Committee that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘ That,” to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words “ this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,’’—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. STEUART seconded the Motion. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that the Bill proposed 
to enact in this country what was already 
the law in Ireland. There was this dif- 
ference between the present Bill and the 
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Affirmations Bill, that the present mea- 
sure required that the person making a 
declaration in lieu of an oath should have 
a religious belief; while the Affirmations 
Bill required no religious belief in the per- 
son making the declaration. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
his objection to the Bill was not one of 
principle, but rather of degree. Those who 
had had experience in our criminal courts 
must be convinced that there were thou- 
sands who were prepared to tell a lie who 
yet shrank from committing the offence of 
perjury. He believed that the Bill was 
uncalled for, and would be dangerous in 
its operation. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS held it to bea 
mistake and a fallacy to contend that rules 
in regard to oaths that might be adopted 
in civil suits were equally suitable for 
criminal proceedings. In civil cases the 
defendant might be examined on oath. 
Was the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark prepared to examine the pri- 
soner in criminal cases on oath likewise? 

Mr. CRAUFURD must remind the 
Solicitor General that this was, and had 
been for some time, the law in Ireland. 


| If the hon. and learned Gentleman had 


The person for whom this relief was pro- | 


such strong objections to the Bill, why did 
he not bring in a measure to repeal the 
Irish Act? 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Tlouse adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 13, 1861. 


Muxvtes.] Punic Bitt.—3d* Wills of Personalty 
by British Subjects. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 


On the Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading of this Bill, 

Viscount LIFFORD rose to call the 
attention of the House to the Acts 8 & 9 
Vict. c. 178 and 16 & 17 Viet. ce. 176. 
The noble Viscount said that in 1845 an 
Act of Parliament was passed by which a 
Commission was constituted to open a 
street leading from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to Buckingham Palace. This was 


be done at a cost of £150,000, and the 
Commissioners subscribed £50,000 among 
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themselves, re-payment of which was to 
be postponed until after every other debt 
and claim was satisfied. In 1847 another 
Act passed which authorized the raising 
of other sums, and also empowered the 
Commissioners to fly an unlimited number 
of kites.” In 1852 they bought 121 
properties. The street, now known as 
Victoria Street, was then opened, and the 
ground they had to dispose of was valued 
at £400,000, while the mortgages were 
£128,000, and the bonds £130,000, leav- 
ing a large surplus. But between April, 
1852, and December, 1854, the Commis- 
sioners had incurred liabilities to the ex- 
tent of £1,043,246. It was right to state 
that the Chairman of the Commissioners 
had from the first opposed these proceed- 
ings, and had remonstrated by letter and 
in every possible way. The Commissioners 
got rid of their chairman and another 
member, and at the end of the two years 
they had contrived to borrow £700,000 
more than the property was worth. This 
property was sufficient to pay off the debts, 
but not a farthing would be left to the 
bondholders. A new Commission was now 
appointed, and it was most important that 
their good name should not suffer from 
former transactions; he would, therefore, 
state that the new Commissioners were in 
no way responsible for the misdeeds of 
their predecessors. The street was now 
opened, and would, when completed, be 
one of the finest in London. But it was 
necessary to put an end to the present un- 
fortunate position of the property ; and the 
new Commissioners had, therefore, intro- 
duced the present Bill to enable them to sell 
the property and pay off the mortgagees; 
but there would be nothing left for the 
bondholders. This Westminster Commis- 
sion had proved a great blow to enterprises 
of the same kind; but it was only right 
it should be known that up to the year 
1852 the speculation did pay, and it was 
owing solely to the extravagant conduct 
pursued after that period, and for which 
the present Commissioners were in no way 
responsible, that the undertaking had been 
brought to its present miserable condition. 
The street was then open from end to end, 
and the Commission had nothing to do but 
let the land, and carry out the object for 
which the aid of the Government had been 
granted. It ought to go forth that under- 
takings of this kind would pay, except in 
cases like this, in which such’extraordinary 
powers were given. 

Lorpv REDESDALE thought what had 


Viscount Lifford 
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been stated was very important; it had 
been a most extraordinary transaction from 
first to last. The present Bill was intend- 
ed to remedy the difficulties in which the 
whole undertaking had been placed. 

Bill read 3*, and passed. 


ADMIRAL ELLIOT AND THE FRENCH 
DOCKYARDS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur Eant or HARDWICKE said, he 
wished to refer to a matter that affected 
the character of a private individual. He 
had given notice by letter to the noble Duke 
the head of the Admiralty; he regretted 
that the noble Duke was not in his place, 
but he did not intend to say anything 
that required an answer. What he wished 
to refer to was a statement made by the 
noble Duke, on Tuesday evening, affecting 
the character of a gallant officer in the 
navy. In the course of a discussion which 
took place that evening on the Government 
of the Navy Bill, in adverting to certain 
statements that had been made by Sir 
John :Pakington in “ another place,” the 
noblq Duke said— 

“The noble Earl first called your Lordships’ 
attention to the question of iron-cased ships, and 
referred to a speech lately made in the other 
House, founded on information furnished to a 
right hon. Baronet by Admiral Elliot. Admiral 
Elliot went to France, and applied, through the 
English Minister there, tor leave to visit the dock- 
yards of that country, in the same way as French 
officers have often applied for leave to visit our 
dockyards. His request was acceded to with the 
civility which the French authorities would na- 
turally desire to show in such a case. Admiral 
Elliot went, and saw all that was going on in 
those establishments ; but I must confess that, 
under the circumstances, I sincerely regret the 
course which he took on his return to England. 
If I myself had given a French officer permission 
to view our dockyards, and I afterwards found 
that he took the first opportunity of publishing 
the results of his inspection in the manner adopted 
by the gallant Admiral, I certainly should not 
think he had done a very friendly act.” 

Their Lordships would agree with him 
that such a statement, made by the noble 
Duke, might lead one to suppose that Ad- 
miral Elliot had visited the French dock- 
yards, perhaps under the direction of the 
Admiralty, probably of his own accord; 
but, at all events, that he did something 
contrary to good manners, or played some- 
thing like the part of a spy; that he had 
come back and related what he ought not 
to have related; or done something he 
ought not to have done. He was sure the 
House would also admit that between the 
officers of the French and English Navies 
there ought to exist a mutual feeling of 
brotherly and professional respect and re- 
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gard; so that if the day should ever un-| friends—among them the Duke of Somer- 
happily come when political events and | | set and Sir John Pakington—what he had 
difficulties should plunge the two nations | seen, and, as far as Admiral Elliot was 
into war, they might engage in that war | concerned, there the matter ended. When 
og dace: a Agen 4 | prey gy tonto ee 
was thought that on either side anything | | all that the scope of the word implied— 
like a system of — had —_ carried | ‘that he did not mean the statement to be 
on. He was sure that if political dif-|in any way offensive. Now, supposing Ad- 
ferences ever led to such a melancholy | miral Elliot, when at L’Orient and Roche- 
event as a war between the two countries, | fort, did see a great deal that he was not 
the chivalrous feeling of the English naval | shown; supposing he saw, by accident, 
officers would only be surpassed by that of | something of great interest, and supposing 
the French, and even in such a war, he| he has never mentioned what he saw? 
hoped no personal animosities would exist | Did not that prove the character of honesty, 
between them. It was, therefore, neces- | and the absence of anything like an inten- 
sary —_ renee _ bo, misunderstunding _ to be - spy? or not i — 
on a matter o is kin 1at_ there | such was the case, but he was boun 
should not be the slightest impression that | say that all Admiral Elliot did see he saw 
any officer of high rank had acted in any openly and fairly, and under the eyes of 
manner inconsistent with honourable and | the French officers themselves, nor had he 
correct feeling. Now, what was the! revealed to his friends or to the noble 
_— ? ae — 8 " ~~ ~ ae — anything am — - had _ ~~ 
rench dockyards? miral Elliot went such a manner n the absence of the 
to Cherbourg, with two friends, in the | noble Duke he felt that he ought not to 
yacht of one of them, with the intention of |say more, but in saying what he had he 
peying a peg eM ery a thought he had only done his duty to a 
ey saw the dockyard of Cherbourg and | brother officer in vindicating, not his cha- 
afterwards that of Brest, by the full per- | racter, for that required no vindication, 
— of the see . and | eet -™ from _ a — 
e manner in which they were received | by the large words used the other nig 
showed that there was no idea they came | by the noble Duke. Admiral Elliot was 
with any purpose the French authorities | only travelling for amusement when he 
were not willing to assist them in carry- | visited the dockyards of France, and not 
ing out. Th e h or the |i yas th ont of G t. 
arsenal and works, tho French officers| Tu Duxe or NEWCASTLE rogretted 
affected no concealment ; they were proud, | 'that the noble Earl had not felt it con- 
and justly so, of the progress they were | sistent with his duty to postpone his state- 
making in the construction of the iron-|ment. The noble Duke at the head of the 
plated ships. He should mention that | Admiralty was absent in the performance 
before he left for France Admiral Elliot | of his public duties, and, therefore, had 
called on the noble Duke and told him| cither not received the letter which the no- 
of his intention. He asked the noble| ble Earl had addressed to him, or had been 
Duke if he could be of any use to the| unable to take advantage of it. He (the 
Admiralty ; if he wished to have anything | Duke of Newcastle) w ould have felt it his 
reported to him. The noble Duke very | duty to interrupt the noble Earl if he had 
prudently replied, ‘‘ You know all that} not begun by stating that he rose to vindi- 
interests us in England, I shall be glad if | cate the character of an absent Friend ; but 
you can tell us anything the French are |he still thought it would have been better 


| 
| 


| 








doing in which we are interested.” After 
leaving Cherbourg Admiral Elliot went 
to L’Orient and Rochefort; these estab- 
lishments he found he could not see with- 
out the permission of the French Ad- 
miralty. He wrote to Lord Cowley’s 
Secretary, requesting that the permission 
might be applied for. It was given, and 
under that official permission he visited 
those dockyards also. When Admiral 
Elliot returned to England he told his 


for all parties if the statement had been 
deferred until to-morrow. That opinion 
was confirmed by what had fallen from 
the noble Earl. The Report to which the 
noble Earl had referred was, no doubt, 
accurate; but there was no charge con- 
veyed in the observations of the noble 
Duke affecting Admiral Elliot’s honour, 
although the discretion of that gallant 
officer in this particular instance was chal- 
lenged. The noble Duke never used the 
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word “spy,” but the noble Earl opposite 
said he rose to vindicate his friend from 
the imputation of being a spy. The state- 
ment of the noble Duke had been borne 
out, for it was within his knowledge that 
the conduct of Admiral Elliot had given 
offence to the parties concerned in France, 
who felt that his act had been far from 
friendly. They would have considered it 
was the duty of Admiral Elliot, as an 
Englistiman, to report to the Admiralty 
what he had seen ; but the gallant Admiral 
had gone far beyond that. The noble 
Earl said that Admiral Elliot had not 
‘* published” his information; and true it 
was that he had not published an essay 
upon the state of the French navy, but he 
had taken the best possible means of widely 
publishing his statements. If he had sim- 
ply made a statement, as he did, to the 
noble Duke, he would have done his duty ; 
but the gallant Admiral did far more—he 
not only communicated his statement in 
conversation to his friends, but he placed 
it in writing in the hands of a Gentle- 
man who he must have expected and in- 
tended would have used the very best 
mode of publication in the world. A 
letter in the newspapers might have at- 
tracted comparatively little attention, but 
the debates in the House of Commons on 
If 


such a subject were sure to be read. 
the noble Earl would have condemned the 
gallant Admiral for publishing his state- 
ment, how could he approve his conduct 
in taking the very best means of making 


it public? Sir John Pakington had ex- 
pressly stated in the other House that he 
made the statement he did upon the au- 
thority of Admiral Elliot. He (the Duke 
of Newcastle) had chiefly risen to explain 
the cause of his noble Friend’s absence, 
and he could not but repeat his regret 
that the noble Earl had not deferred his 
observations until to-morrow. 

Tue Esrt or HARDWICKE said, the 
course he had taken had arisen entirely 
from a feeling that the statement put for- 
ward by the noble Duke ought as speedily 
as possible to be explained, especially to 
our friends on the other side of the water. 
As to the use made of the gallant Admiral’s 
information, all he need say was that 
Admiral Elliott and Sir John Pakington 
were personal friends; that he was jus- 
tified in communicating what he had seen 
to his friend, and there, as far as he was 
concerned, the matter ended. That it was 
afterwards used in the House of Commons 
was not his act. 


The Duke of Newcastle 


{LORDS} 





Monahan. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MONAHAN. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD: I wish to call 
the attention of the noble Earl on the cross 
benches (the Earl of Leitrim) to the sub- 
ject of a notice of Motion which he has 
placed upon the paper, and which stands 
for this day week. My noble Friend the 
other evening, without any previous notice, 
made several remarks upon the conduct of 
Chief Justice Monahan in reference to cer- 
tain proceedings at the last summer assizes 
for the county of Donegal. My noble 
Friend the Lord Chancellor instantly rose 
and protested in very strong terms against 
the course taken by my noble Friend in 
preferring accusations without notice, and, 
consequently, without the opportunity of 
an answer being given. The noble Earl 
then said he would place a notice upon the 
paper, which would enable us to discuss 
the whole question; and, in pursuance of 
that promise, he did put down the notice 
which now appears upon the paper—that 
he would move for the return of certain 
presentments. My noble Friend the Lord 
Chancellor immediately said that such a 
notice did not at all advance the matter, 
as it gave no intimation of the nature of 
the charges which were intended to be 
preferred. I then understood my noble 
Friend to say that he would shape his Mo- 
tion in such a way as to satisfy the friends 
of the Chief Justice. My noble Friend 
did me the honour at the time to commu- 
nicate to me the particular grounds upon 
which he should bring under our notice 
the conduct of Chief Justice Monahan. I 
immediately expressed my opinion that 
there hardly appeared to be sufficient 
grounds to warrant such a serious step, 
and I said that I thought that the con- 
duct of Judges ought not to be arraigned 
unless there was some specific charge of 
corruption, partiality, or other gross mis- 
conduct, which all persons would admit to 
deserve serious reprehension. I have re- 
flected on the matter since, and I find my 
first impression to be the correct one. I 
have been struck with the inconvenience 
of bringing forward complaints against a 
Judge without the existence of serious 
charges. To the Judge such a course 
would be prejudicial, for, even if he sa- 
tisfactorily answers the complaint, still the 
fact of the charge having been raised will 
be remembered against him. It will also 
operate extremely prejudicially for the 
public interest, in the administration of 
justice, if every Judge is to be liable to 
censure in Parliament upon all occasions. 
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Under these circumstances I have com- 
municated my opinion to my noble Friend, 
and I hope that he will be good enough 
to listen to my recommendation and with- 
draw his Motion, which can be attended 
by no beneficial result, but which may 
prove very prejudicial for the public in- 
terest. 

Tur Eart or LEITRIM: My Lords, 
no Member of this House is more de- 
sirous to support the authority of the ju- 
dicial bench than I am; and it was with 
sincere pain that I made the observations 
which I did the other evening with re- 
spect to Chief Justice Monahan. I felt 
strongly that what had taken place had 
caused much uneasiness in the locality 
concerned, and I did not intend to com- 
ment on the circumstances more warmly 
than I thought absolutely necessary. The 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack 


- having complained that no notice had been 


given, so as to enable an answer to be pre- 
pared to my animadversions, my object in 
giving my Notice of Motion was to afford 
such an opportunity. I have, however, 
no desire to go on with any discussion 
which your Lordships may think would 
be prejudicial to the public interests, and 
I, therefore, feel great pleasure in adopting 
the suggestion of my noble and learned 
Friend. 


{June 13, 1861} 
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noble and learned Friend opened this dis- 
cussion were in singular taste and dis- 
cretion, and that my noble Friend on the 
cross bench followed those observations by 
gracefully withdrawing his notice of Mo- 
tion. There the matter might have ended 
satisfactorily to all parties; and I must 
say I regret the remarks which have since 
fallen from the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack. 

Eart GREY: I cannot agree with the 
expressions of the noble Earl opposite. 
It seems to me that nothing can be more 
unsatisfactory than that a most serious 
charge should be incidentally thrown out 
against a Judge, and that, when objection 
is taken to going on with that charge 
without notice, notice of Motion should 
be given, and that then that notice should 
be withdrawn, unaccompanied by any 
withdrawal of the charge itself. I put 
myself in the position of Chief Justice 
Monahan. If I were accused of abusing 
my position as a Judge by delivering a 
partizan charge, and such an accusation 
were formally preferred against me in this 
House, I should desire either that my 
friends should have an opportunity of 
meeting it, or that it should be distinctly 
withdrawn. Therefore, I entirely concur 
with my noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack that one of two courses, and one 





Tur LORD CHANCELLOR: Am I to} only, ought to be taken by the noble Lord 


understand that the noble Earl withdraws 


}on the cross bench. He ought either dis- 


his charges? If he does so I am con-/ tinctly to say that there is no ground for 


tented, and do not wish to say anything 
more on this subject. But, unless he 
withdraws his charges, I must request 
him to proceed and state them. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM: I cannot re- 
tract a single syllable of what I said. 
What the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack wishes me to do is quite im- 
possible. 

Viscount LIF FORD was understood to 
say that charges of this kind were not 
considered in Ireland to be of that serious 
character that the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack took them to be. The 
wisest course would now be to allow it at 
once to drop. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I say 
that most serious charges were brought 
against Chief Justice Monahan; for if a 
Judge betrays his duty and makes himself 
a political partisan by delivering a party 
charge to the grand jury I think he is 
guilty of gross misconduct. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE: I 
think the observations with which my 


jany imputation on the conduct of Chief 
| Justice Monahan, or else to state publicly 
in this House the ground on which he 
condemns that conduct, and so allow those 
to whom that learned Judge may trust his 
defence to answer the charge as best they 
can. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: I am 
exceedingly sorry to see the noble Earl 
opposite so unwilling as he appears to be 
to permit oil to be thrown on the troubled 
waters. If I also were to place myself 
in the position of the learned Judge re- 
ferred to I feel that I should be perfectly 
satisfied. Of course, the honour of every 
man must be in his own hands, and he 
must be the best judge of how it is to be 
vindicated. But I do not believe I am 
less particular on that point than other 
public men, and I have no hesitation in 
stating that I with very great regret heard 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack use the expression which he did after 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Leitrim) 
sat down. My noble Friend was ready 
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to drop the subject, and willing to abandon 
the charges supposed to have been made. 
[‘*No!’’] At all events, he said he would not 
bring them on before your Lordships. And 
when the noble Earl opposite throws out a 
taunt respecting accusations I must say I am 
not aware of any specific accusation having 
yet been laid upon your Lordships’ Table. 
There was, indeed, a general expression of 
condemation of a learned Judge’s conduct 
the other night, which I as much regretted 
to hear as any other of your Lordships ; 
but there was not such a positive and par- 
ticular charge made as to render it ne- 
cessary that this House should carry this 
unfortunate matter further. When my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Chelms- 
ford), who is certainly as careful of the 
character of a Judge as any man, said what 
he did, and when the noble Earl on the 
cross bench stated that he would not pro- 
ceed with or repeat the statements which 
he made the other evening, I am sorry 
that anybody possessing so much weight 
with your Lordships as the noble Earl op- 
posite does, from his great ability and ex- 
perience, should not have used his in- 
fluence, as I have already said, to throw 
oil on the troubled waters. 

Eart GREY: My reason for rising was 
that the noble Earl on the cross bench 


distinctly stated that he did not retract a 


single word of what he had said. In my 
opinion a censure upon a Judge ought not 
to be lightly pronounced. If pronounced 
at all, it ought to be done upon grave oc- 
casions, and with due notice, so that there 
might be time to prepare an answer to it; 
and I cannot but think that under the cir- 
cumstances a Judge is not placed in a right 
position if an accuser does not retract his 
charge as well as withdraw his notice of 
Motion. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW: As the mat- 
ter now stands, these charges have been 
brought forward, but have not been aban- 
doned by the noble Earl on the cross bench, 
who, in conformity with the desire of his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Chelms- 
ford), has merely consented not to proceed 
further with the subject. As put by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
the case is perfectly just. But, as I per- 
ceive we are not likely to have any more 
upon this question, I feel bound to say 
that, although I have had no acquaintance 
whatever with Chief Justice Monahan, I 
know the sentiments entertained by the 
Bar generally towards him, and I am sure 
it is the universal feeling in Ireland that 


The Earl of Malmesbury 


{LORDS} 
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a more upright, more learned, or more 
impartial Judge never sat on the bench of 
that country. 

Lozrv LYVEDEN: I agree that the 
noble and learned Lord who introduced 
this subject to-night did so with the best 
possible taste. But he said that none but 
the gravest charges— for example, the 
charge of corruption—ought to be brought 
against the Judges in Parliament. Now, 
I understood the noble Earl on the cross 
bench to use the word ‘‘corrupt.”” [‘No!”’} 
Certainly, he stated that this Judge had 
said on the bench what he must have 
known not to be true. [The Earl of Lezr- 
tr: No!] After the violent expressions 
in which the noble Earl had indulged it 
was not sufficient that he should now say 
he would not persevere with his charges. 
It was surely incumbent on him to ex- 
press some regret for the language he had 
used. . 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: I really did not 
hear the violent language ascribed to ny 
noble Friend. At the time he was ad- 
dressing your Lordships I was otherwise 
engaged. I did not understand that the 
noble Earl made any specific charge—cer- 
tainly he made no serious charge—against 
Chief Justice Monahan. On that I formed 
the opinion which I expressed, and if your 
Lordships really think I was wrong in re- 
commending my noble Friend to withdraw 
his Motion I am sure he will not consider 
himself bound by anything I have said. 
Indeed, after the discussion which has just 
taken place, I will not ask him to follow 
my advice on the subject, unless he feels 
that he is entirely justified in doing so. 

Toe Duxe or NEWCASTLE: I am 
sure no one can doubt the spirit in which 
the noble and learned Lord opposite advis- 
ed the noble Earl on the cross bench to 
withdraw his notice; but I cannot help 
thinking that the suggestion the noble 
and learned Lord now makes is really the 
correct one; and upon the whole, unless 
the noble Earl is prepared to withdraw 
the charges he made against Chief Justice 
Monahan on a former occasion, it is most 
desirable for the character of this House 
and of an absent Judge that the noble 
Earl should persevere with his Motion, and 
bring forward the charge in order that the 
matter may. be discussed and disposed of. 
It is all very well to talk of throwing 
oil on the troubled waters, as a noble Lord 
expressed it, or making things comfort- 
able; but this is not a matter between 
two sides of the House, or between one 
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noble Lord and another; it has reference 
to the character of an absent Judge, which 
is placed in the greatest jeopardy. The 
noble Earl denies that he used the word 
“corrupt,” and that he ever said the Chief 
Justice had stated what was not true; but 
undoubtedly the purport of his charges 
was that he sitting on the bench had acted 
as a political partisan; and, as I conceive, 
a graver charge cannot be made against 
any Judge. How would that learned 
Judge stand if the Motion, in the present 
state of the matter, were not brought for- 
ward? The‘charge would remain. It 
would be said the noble Earl in his place 
in Parliament made a grave charge against 
a learned Judge; but on it being repre- 
sented to him by the noble and learned 
Lord opposite that the charge was not 
sufficiently grave to be brought forward in 
that House he had withdrawn the Motion. 
It would be added that the noble Earl did 
not withdraw the charge, and the House 
had no opportunity of expressing their 
opinion upon it. I do hope, therefore, the 
noble Earl will take one of two courses— 
either entirely retract the charges he made 
or persevere with the Motion of which he 
gave notice. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH: I entirely con- 
cur in what has been stated by the noble 
Duke. The matter must somehow or other 
be brought before your Lordships; but I 
appeal to the noble Earl whether common 
fairness to Chief Justice Monahan does not 
require that he should shape his Motion in 
some other terms than thdse in which it 
now appears. In its present form it com- 
municates nothing whatever which would 
enable the learned Judge through his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack or 
any other Peer to make his defence. Sure- 
ly the notice ought to state distinctly with 
what the noble Earl charges the Chief 
Justice. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON: I am sorry, 
my Lords, to take up your time further on 
this matter, but this discussion ought not, 
in my opinion, to end without some ex- 
pression in regard to Chief Justice Mona- 
han coming from this side of the House. 
I can only say that from the position I 
held two years ago in Ireland I naturally 
came in contact with nearly all the Judges. 
I was frequently, both in society and on 
matters of business, brought into contact 
with Chief Justice Monahan; and I can 
assure your Lordships that there was no 
member on the judicial bench of whom I 
formed a higher opinion. I believe him 
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to be a man of extremely high character 
and talent, and of the utmost impartiality. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM : I cannot agree 
to follow the counsel of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Cranworth), nor do I 
feel in the least called upon to do so. 
This matter is not without precedent, as 
has been asserted by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. On the contrary, 
I find exactly similar charges were made 
some years ago in the other House of Par- 
liament against an equally learned Judge 
—the late Baron Smith. Nay, more, I 
find the name of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack in the list of the 
majority on a division upon that occasion 
for an inquiry into that learned Judge’s 
conduct. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR: I rise to 
order. There is at present no Question 
before the House. [‘Oh, oh!’”] That 
would be sufficient to stop this discussion 
from going on. But surely it will be ex- 
pected by your Lordships that the noble 
Earl should not proceed to bring forward 
his charges without any notice whatsoever. 
I never complained in the slightest degree 
that he should bring a charge against a 
learned Judge. It might be his duty to 
do so. My complaint was that, without 
retracting the charge against Chief Justice 
Monahan, he abandoned his intention of 
bringing it on for discussion. 

Lorn CHELMSFORD: I rise to order. 
When the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack calls my noble Friend to order 
he is not entitled to make a speech. My 
noble Friend was not bringing forward the 
charge against Chief Justice Monahan 
without notice ; he was insinuating some- 
thing against the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack and the Government with 
which he was connected on a former occa- 
sion. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM: I am entirely 
in the hands of the House. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the notice as it stands. 
I am not prepared to put on the paper a 
bill of indictment against Chief Justice 
Monahan. I will not do it. Iam not, 
like some of my advisers, a learned Lord ; 
I'am asimple layman; at the same time I 
have as good a sense of propriety as any 
noble Lord in the House. I have had oc- 
casion to complain, perhaps to the great 
annoyance of your Lordships, of the man 
ner in which the Government of Ireland is 
conducted. In presenting a petition from 
the county of Donegal, i, among other 
matters, animadyerted on the conduct of 
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the Chief Justice; but I did not say that 
he stated what he knew was untrue. I 
said what he stated was untrue and that he 
must have been misinformed; that he 
must have received, out of court, wrong 
information. What I complained of was 
that a Judge should get information on cer- 
tain matters out of doors and act upon it. 

Lorv REDESDALE: I really think it 
most desirable that this matter should end 
here. The noble Earl, having expressed 
an opinion with regard to Chief Justice 
Monahan, gave notice of a Motion on the 
subject; he is willing to say no more 
about it, but cannot admit that it was an 
indisereet charge. A very high opinion 
has been expressed of Chief Justice Mo- 
nahan ; and he may well rest satisfied with 
that expression of opinion on both sides of 
the House—quite as well as if the charge 
had been discussed; and as the noble Earl 
is willing not to carry the matter further 
I really think it should be allowed now to 
drop. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Whatever the no- 
ble Earl on the cross benches may say in 
words, of his refusing to retract what he 
before said, I consider that in substance 
and effect the charges against Chief Justice 
Monahan were withdrawn when the noble 
Earl consented to abandon his Motion. 


TICKETS OF LEAVE—CASE OF 
MICHAEL GARDINER. 
MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE moved 
for Correspondence respecting the granting 
of a Ticket-of-Leave to Michael Gardiner, a 
Convict, who pleaded guilty at the Spring 
Assizes for the County of Roscommon in 
1849 to an Indictment for Conspiracy to 
murder Major Denis Mahon. The noble 
Earl said it would be in the recollection of 
their Lordships that in 1847 the south 
west of Ireland was in a very disturbed 
state, and that several magistrates and 
others were shot at, and attempts were 
made against the lives of a number of 
persons. Major Denis Mahon, one of the 
principal landowners in the county of 
Roscommon, was shot dead a short dis- 
tance from his own residence. For this 
murder three persons were arrested, and 
tried at the Summer Assizes of 1848. One 
was convicted and hanged; a second escaped 
conviction, the jury having, through ter- 
rorism, disagreed; and the third, Michael 
Gardiner, who was indicted not for the 
murder but for~conspiracy to murder, and 
who, in fact, plotted the whole affair, and 


The Earl of Leitrim 


{LORDS} 
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employed the actual murderers, offered to 
plead guilty if his life was spared. In 
1848 there were sixty-six prisoners for 
trial in the county of Roscommon, of 
whom four were for murder and nineteen 
for conspiracy to murder. In the follow- 
ing year, to show that crime had not de- 
creased, there were ninety-seven prisoners, 
of whom nine were charged with murder 
and fourteen with conspiracy to murder. 
In the case of the murder of Major Mahon 
the prisoners refused to join in their panel. 
The man who fired the fatal shot was exe- 
cuted. The second was discharged, be- 
cause, although he was assured by a gen- 
tleman who was present that the evi- 
dence was perfectly clear, the jury dared 
not agree upon a verdict. Gardiner was 
then put upon his trial, and offered to 
plead ‘‘ Guilty,”’ provided he were assured 
that his life would be spared. Mr. Mona- 
han was at the time the law officer of the 
Crown, but it was not until subsequently, 
when Mr. Hatchel filled that position, that 
the plea was finally accepted. The result 
of its acceptance was that Michael Gar- 
diner had sentence of death recorded 
against him—a sentence which, however, 
was afterwards commuted into transporta- 
tion for life. He could not say in what 
prison the offender had, since 1849, the pe- 


riod of his conviction, been confined by the 
authorities; but in the month of March in 
the present year, to the great surprise of 
the magistrates and people of Roscommon, 
he received a ticket-of-leave, and was al- 
lowed to walk*back to the scene of his 
crime, and, so to speak, to walk over the 


grave of his victim. It might be said he 
had behaved well in prison, and that ac- 
cording to the rules acted upon by the go- 
vernors of our convict establishments he 
was entitled to the ticket-of-leave which 
he had obtained; but the simple answer 
to such an argument was that the sooner 
rules which admitted of such occurrences 
as that to which he was alluding were 
changed the better. He might add that 
it had been proved in evidence that Gar- 
diner was actually the man who had load- 
ed the gun with which the murder in ques- 
tion had ben committed—and some expla- 
nation was, under those circumstances, he 
thought, due from the Government, why 
it was he had been set at liberty? It was 
but right that he should also state that 
Gardiner, having gone back to his former 
haunts, had, he believed, some time ago 
betaken himself to Manchester, which was 
the head quarters of the Ribbon Societies 
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of the United Kingdom, it might be there 
to receive instructions as to how he should 
proceed in carrying out the principles to 
which, before his imprisonment, he had 
been shown to be attached. He should 
simply say, in conclusion, that he hoped | 
the Government would take the matter | 
into their serious consideration. 

Tue Duce or NEWCASTLE said, he 
did not wish to make a single observation | 
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the rules with respect to convict prisons 
had been changed in 1857; but Michael 
Gardiner was convicted under the old law, 
and his sentence was commuted to trans- 
| portation for life. Therefore, he would 
| have been entitled to claim his discharge 
on licence at the expiration of ten years ; 
but it was felt that his case was so bad 
that it was requisite to carry the rules to 
the utmost extent that was permissable, 





in opposition to that revision of the rules | and, therefore, Michael Gardiner was de- 
of our convict prison which the noble Earl tained for twelve years, and was not dis- 
had suggested, but must assure him that | charged before March of the present year. 
so long as those rules remained as they | Consequently the noble Earl would see 
were, ‘the confinement of Gardiner could | | that however much the rules might re- 
not with propriety have been continued be- | quire modification, no undue leniency had 
yond the period at which his ticket-of-leave | been exhibited towards Michael Gardiner, 
had been granted. Although, he might | | but that the full punishment was carried 





observe, the noble Earl had given notice 


that he intended to make a Motion on the | 


subject, he yet had not formally done so, 
and, indeed, there was no correspondence 
whatsoever bearing upon the point at 
issue, which, if ordered, could be produced. 
He might further observe, that as he un- 


derstood the rules relating to the carrying | 


out of our convict system, prior te the 
final abolition of transportation in 1857, it 


was an established regulation that a cri- | 


minal who was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, and was retained in this 


country, should be discharged on licence | 


at the expiration of ten years from the 
time of his conviction, unless during the 
time of his imprisonment, he should have | 
been proved to have been guilty of any | 
misconduct justifying his further confine- 
ment. When transportation was abolish- 
ed and penal servitude instituted in its | 
stead, it had been found necessary to re- 
vise ‘that rule; and proceeding analogi- | 
cally, it had been laid down that any 
convict sentenced to penal servitude for | 
life should be kept in custody for a period | 
of twelve years, with the same proviso 
as had previously existed with reference 
to transportion for life. But to advert | 
to the case immediately under the no- | 
tice of the House, he should remind the 


noble Earl he had omitted to mention that | 


another man named Michael Brennan had 
pleaded “Guilty” on the same occasion as | 
Gardiner to the same offence, had precisely 
the same sentence pronounced upon him, 
but had that sentence remitted by the law 
officers of the day, after having undergone 
an imprisonment of only two or three 
years, upon the ground that the evidence 
against him was much less clear than that 
against Gardiner. He had explained how 
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| into execution. The noble Earl had 
stated that Michael Gardiner had been 
|very recently walking about Stroke’s 
|Town. He (the Duke of Newcastle) was 
not aware that that was the case, but he 
| was glad that the noble Earl was aware 
| that the man was no longer in that neigh- 
bourhood, and had removed to Manchester. 
He was acquainted with the name of the 
street and the number of the house where 
the returned convict was residing. He 
could not say whether the man had gone 
to that town for the bad motives glanced 
at by the noble Earl, or from a desire to 
get out of a neighbourhood, a stay in 
which ought, from reminiscences, to be so 
| horrible to his feelings; but the noble 
| Earl would admit that the Government 
| could have taken, according to the usual 
rules, no other course than that which had 
| been adopted, though it might be a ques- 
tion whether the rules should not have 
more elasticity than at present. 

| Tue Eart or EGLINTON believed that 
the convict system in Ireland worked gene- 
rally in a most excellent manner, but he 
| was convinced, from the explanation given 
and from his own experience, that in this 
instance nobody was to blame and that the 
system alone was in fault. He also quite 
| concurred in the hope that that system 
would be so far changed as to prevent 
| such gross cases as that now brought before 
their Lordships’ notice. He thought that 
|a man condemned to penal servitude for 
murder for life should be placed apart 
from his fellow beings for the rest of his 
life. He was induced to intrude now upon 
their Lordships’ attention in consequence 
of a case which occurred while he was in 
Ireland. In an island near Dublin, called 
Ireland’s Eye, a man named Kirwan mur- 
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dered his wife in a most dreadful manner, 
and upon circumstantial evidence he was | 
convicted and sentenced to death. A me- 
morial, as was usual in all such cases, for 
a remission of the sentence was presented 
to him, and to his surprise the memorial 
was supported by the opinion of the two 
presiding Judges—Mr. Justice Crampton 
and Mr. Baron Greene, Judges of the high- 
est character—on the plea that evidence 
had since come to light which ought to 
have been brought forward at the trial, 
and which might have saved the man from 
conviction. His own impression was that 
the man, if innocent, ought to be pardoned 
altogether, and, if not, that the extreme 
penalty of the law should be inflicted; 
but, of course, where the two Judges re- 
commended a commutation of the sen- 
tence, he could hardly, on his own respon- 
sibility, order the man for execution. He 
felt so strongly on the subject, however, 
that he laid the case before the then Lord 
Chancellor, with the intention of being 
guided by his decision. ‘The Lord Chan- 
cellor concurred with the Judges, and the 
sentence was accordingly commuted. He 
next heard of this dreadful murderer in 
the following way :—When he was again 
in Ireland, in 1858, the man’s name ap- 
peared in a batch with others which were 
submitted to him with the view of recom- 
mending their return from Bermuda. He, 
however, refused to recommend the re- 
turn of Kirwan, and he thought he was 
justified in that course. He was glad to 
have the opportunity of clearing himself 
from the imputation of having done, on 
his own responsibility, that which he felt 
at the time to be wrong, and of pointing 
out the possibility of the worst of mur- 
derers being brought back upon society 
under the present system. 

Tur Eart or LEITRIM said, that 
with the present system of Government in 
Ireland it was almost impossible to pre- 
serve the peace of the country. With re- 
gard to tickets of leave, he thought that, 
if given at all, they should only allow the 
holders to go beyond the confines of the 
kingdom ; least of all should men who had 
been convicted of the grossest crimes be 
allowed to allowed to return to the place 
where they had committed those crimes. 

Viscount DUNGANNON expressed the 
satisfaction with which he had listened to 
the explanation given by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Eglinton) respecting the 
case of Kirwan, and he believed this ex- 
planation would give equal satisfaction in 
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Ireland. He had heard with surprise that 
a ticket of leave had been given to a per- 
son who had been convicted, at least, of a 
conspiracy to murder, and that he should 
be permitted again to revisit the scene of 
his former crime and perhaps, as had been 
forcibly said, to walk over the very grave 
of his victim. He thought that the release 
of a man who had committed an offence so 
closely allied to murder was inconsistent 
with the safety of human life throughout 
the country. 

Ture LORD CHANCELLOR was also 
shocked that under any system a person 
convicted of murder, but whose sentence 
of transportation had been commuted, 
could, after the lapse of a few years, re- 
visit the scene of his crime. He heartily 
concurred in the disapproval which had 
been expressed with regard to such a sys- 
tem, and he would undertake, with the 
assistance of the,Home Secretary and of 
the Under Secretary of State (Mr. Wad- 
dington), to revise that system, and ses 
whether such an abuse could not be put 
an end to. 

Toe Eart or DONOUGHMORE ex- 
pressed his acknowledgments for the as- 
surance given by the noble and learned 
Lord, and said he was quite satisfied with 
the result of the discussion which had 
been elicited. 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
appeared to have been misunderstood both 
by the Lord Chancellor and the noble 
Lord. What he was explaining was the 
rule as to convicts in Ireland. The rule 
as to ten and twelve years’ convicts in 
England was quite different. 


Shipping Acts. 


Tlouse adjourned at Half-past Seven 
o’clock, ’till To-morrow, Half- 
past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 13, 1861. 


Mixutes.] Pustic Birts—2° East India Council, 
&ec. ; East India (High Courts of Judicature) ; 
East India (Civil Service); Dealers in Old 
Metals. 

8° Excise and Stamps. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS. 
QUESTION. 
Sim HENRY STRACEY said, he rose 


to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
On what day he intends to move for leave 
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to introduce his Bill to amend the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts? The reason he put 
the question was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had informed him it was his inten- 
tion to introduce the Bill, if possible, this 
week, and had authorized him to write to 
his constituents, with whom he had com- 
romised himself. [‘‘ Order, order !”’] 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to give a decided answer 
as to the time when public business would 
come on. He was very anxious to bring 
in a Bill, but he could not tell the hon. 
Baronet on what day it would be intro- 
duced, or whether it would be possible to 
introduce it at all during the present Ses- 
sion. He was not able to command time; 
but in a day or two he trusted he would 
be able to give the hon. Baronet a positive 
answer. 


THE MAIL CONTRACTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, The number 
and: date of the different breaches of con- 
tract committed by the Cunard, Peninsular 
and Oriental, and West India Companies, 
during the two first years of their service, 
and the number of penalties imposed; and 
to ask the Secretary fo the Treasury in 
how many instances such penalties were 
remitted by the Treasury ? 

CotonrL FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask how it had happened that the Papers 
for which he had moved in reference to 
that question, and which had been order- 
ed by the House, had not yet been pro- 
duced ? 

Mr. PEEL said, that the papers for which 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
French) had moved were being prepared 
by the Admiralty; and he (Mr. F. Peel) 
could not state when they would be ready. 
In reply to the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Galway county (Mr. 
Gregory), he had to state that, although 
he had had some difficulty in procuring 
the information which the hon. Gentleman 
required, in consequence of the distance of 
the time to which it referred, he had, he 
believed, succeeded in ascertaining all the 
facts which were necessary to furnish an 
answer to that question. He would first 
take the Cunard Company. That company 
had beeen in existence since the year 1840, 
and during the whole of that time, and 
not merely during the first two years of 
their existence, they had never committed 
any breach of contract; they had incurred 
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no penalties, and they had never, that he 
was aware of, at any moment asked for 
any indulgence or allowance from the Go- 
vernment ; they had, in fact, carried the 
mails with undeviating regularity during 
the twenty-one years of their contract. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company had 
been almost equally successful in the re- 
gularity with which they had performed 
the obligations of their contract; and he 
could only find one instance of the impo- 
sition of a penalty upon them, and that 
was with regard to their branch service 
between Malta and the Ionian Islands. In 
the year 1841 or 1842 they failed to pro- 
vide a vessel for the conveyance of the 
mails between Malta and those islands, 
and they were fined £1,000 for that breach 
of contract, and they were required to pay 
that sum. With regard to the West India 
Company he found that that company 
should have commenced their voyages on 
the 1st of December, 1841, according to 
their contract, but in consequence of a de- 
lay in the completion of their vessels they 
were allowed to postpone the opening of 
the service for a single month, that was to 
say until the Ist of January, 1842. He 
could find only one instance of a breach of 
contract on their part in the departure of 
their vessels from this country, which was 
in the month of December, 1842, when 
one of their vessels was five days behind 
time in leaving the port of Falmouth. In 
consequence of that delay they were fined 
£3,500; and, although they remonstrated 
very strongly against the imposition of that 
penalty, the Government insisted on its 
payment. He would refer to the evidence 
of Colonel Chappell, who stated with re- 
spect to that company before the Commit- 
tee, in 1849, that— 


“There have been 181 mails despatched from 
this country since they commenced, which have 
all gone at the appointed moments with one ex- 
ception, for which the company were, in my opi- 
nion, most unjustly fined £3,500, which they were 
obliged to pay.” 

With regard to the Intercolonial Mail Ser- 
vice, it appeared that it fell into great con- 
fusion and irregularity during the first 
year of their contract. They alleged that 
the reason of that irregularity was that 
the scheme of routes was so intricate and 
so extensive as to be almost impracticable. 
The Admiralty, however, maintained that 
the real cause was that the company did 
not maintain a sufficient number of vessels 
in the West Indies, and they fined the 
company £8,000 on account of the defi- 
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ciency in the number of their vessels. The 
objection, however, made by the company 
to the scheme of routes was afterwards ad- 
mitted, and that scheme was altered, and 
the penalty was remitted by the Govern- 
ment. The only other fine they had incur- 
red in the nature of a penalty, as far as he 
could discover, was one in the year 1842, 
also in connection with a disarrangement 
of the intercolonial service of the company. 


Upon that occasion they were compelled | 
to pay £2,715 for the assistance the Go- | 


vernment had rendered them in carrying 


the mails between the West India Co- | 
Their own vessels not being ready | 


lonies. 
upon the appointed day the Government 
sent a ship of war, or one of the Consuls 
hired a vessel, and in consequence of that 
service a sum of £2,715 was abated from 
the amount to which they were entitled. 
That was, he believed, a complete statement 


of the breaches of contract on the part of 


any of those companies, and of the penal- 
ties to which they had been subjected. 


INDIAN ARMY—MEDICAL BRANCH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, If he has 
any objection to state what arrangements 
have been made with regard to the posi- 
tion of the Medical Officers of the late East 
India Company’s Army on its amalgama- 
tion with the Queen’s Forces; whether it 
is intended that Medical Officers who re- 
ceived an increase of rank by the Warrant 
of January, 1860, similar to that granted 
to Officers of the Queen’s Army by the 
Warrant of October, 1858, shall also re- 
ceive the same increase of pay in propor- 
tion as was then granted to Medical Offi- 
cers in the Royal Army; and are the 
Senior Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Service to be promoted to the rank 
of Principal Inspector General, Inspector 
General of Hospitals, and Deputy Inspec- 
tors General of Hospitals, as heretofore, 
when vacancies occur; or are those ap- 
pointments in future to be filled by the 
Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s Royal 
Army? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
sorry to say he could give no satisfactory | 
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| required. 
| 
FISHING AFFRAY ON THE SCOTTISH 


COAST.—QUESTION. 


| Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
|right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
Whether he has heard that one Fisherman 
on the coast of Argyllshire has been killed, 
and another wounded, by shots fired from 
Her Majesty’s Steamer Jackal, or her 
boats; and whether he will explain to 
the House by whose authority this was 
done? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
| not able to answer the last portion of the 
| question of the hon. Member. He had, 
| however, received a pretty full account 
|of the unfortunate occurrence; but as it 
| would necessarily form the subject of a 
| judicial investigation, it would not, per- 
| haps, be proper for him to enter into a full 
| Statement of the details. The accounts of 
the transaction were rather conflicting. 
, On the one hand, there was the evidence 
(of the boat’s crew, and there was that of 
| the revenue officers on the other. It ap- 
|peared from the statement of the latter 
| that they had gone out for the purpose of 
| seeing whether the men were engaged in 
| illegal fishing, and that they found them 
{in the act of trawling. The officers then 
jlanded two marines, and those marines 
|went round until they got within the 
| Vicinity of the fishing boat; they called to 
the fishermen, who continued their occu- 
| pation. They then fired blank cartridge, 
| and afterwards a shot, intended, as he un- 
| derstood, to be wide of the mark. On the 
| other hand, the fishermen did not admit 
| that they were trawling. They said that 
| they were hailed, and that immediately on 
| being hailed they replied that they were 
| coming on shore, when a shot was fired, 
and one of their number was killed. 


(CIVIL SERVICE) BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ADAM said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
as he has three most important Bills on 
the Paper for Second Reading to-night, 
and as neither this House nor the Public 
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answer to the hon. Gentleman. The whole | has had sufficient time to consider the pro- 
question of the Medical Staff and Medical | bable effects of all these Bills, he will not 
Service in India was under the considera- | consent to postpone the Civil Service Bill 
tion of the Indian Government and the | until a later day? 

Secretary of State for War, and until some| Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
decision was come to it was impossible to | question of his hon. Friend behind re- 


Mr. Peel 
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ferred to only one of the Bills. Now, any 
alteration to be made in that Bill must be 
made in Committee. He had an altera- 
tion himself to propose in Committee, and 
he, therefore, hoped there would be no ob- 
jection to take the second reading of the 
Bill that night. He did not intend to fix 
the Committee on the Bill before that day 
week, which would afford ample time for 
considering its provisions. 


SYRIA—THE GOVERNOR OF THE LE- 
BANON.—QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he rose 
to repeat the question which he had ad- 
dressed to the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs the other night, 
Whether it is true that it has been de- 
cided at Constantinople by the Represcnta- 
tives of the Powers that the Lebanon shall 
be placed under a Governor who shall be 
selected from the Maronite sect; and, 
whether that Governor is not to be under 
the orders of the Governor General of 
Syria, but is to communicate directly 
with the authorities at Constantinople? 
He also wished to know whether that de- 
cision has received the assent of the Re- 
presentatives of Her Majesty ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I have 
to state that the arrangement which has 
been agreed to is that there shall be a 
Christian Governor of the Lebanon; but 
it is not specified in the agreement whe- 
ther he is to be a native of the Lebanon or 
not. The Commissioners had agreed, with 
the assent of all their number, except the 
French Commissioner, that the Governor 
should not be a native; but when the 
question came to be considered by the 
Representatives of the various Powers at 
Constantinople it appeared that they had 
received different instructions from their 
respective Governments. It was agreed, 
however, upon the proposition of the Prus- 
sian Minister at Constantinople, that a 
Christian Governor of the Lebanon should 
be appointed, but, as I have stated, with- 
out any specification whether he was to be 
a native of the Mountains or not, and in 
that arrangement Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador concurred. As to the other part of 
the hon. Baronet’s question, I believe the 
Christian Governor will be under the orders 
of the Pasha of Sidon; but I cannot give 
a positive answer on that point because 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador has informed 
me that various details were to be con- 
signed to a Protocol, and I have not yet 
received any notice of such a document. 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN VICTOR EMMA- 
NUEL AND LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he had to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
a question of considerable importance in 
reference to a statement which he had 
seen in an Jtalian Paper, and which bore 
in a particular manner on the present state 
of Italian affairs. He had just seen a 
statement to the effect that his Majesty 
the King of Italy had left Turin and re- 
paired to the town of Tulos, near St. 
Jean de Maurienne, which was within the 
French frontier, in consequence of an 
urgent despatch from Paris, and that it 
was supposed it was for the purpose of 
meeting his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French there. He wished to know if the 
noble Lord had any knowledge of the 
matter ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL replied that he 
had no knowledge of the circumstance. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought that 
trustees ought to be allowed to invest trust 
money in the stock which would be created 
by this Bill in the same manner that they 
were allowed to invest in the existing India 
stock, and gave notice that he would move 
a clause to that effect. 

Sirk HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that that House had been called upon 
from time to time to vote loans for India, 
which amounted in the aggregate to an 
enormous sum, and yet they knew very 
little at any particular moment of the 
financial condition of that country. It 
was quite astonishing to see how mistaken 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India had been in the statements 
he had submitted to the House with re- 
ference to the finances of that country. 
The right hon. Baronet was, no doubt, 
anxious to state what was the truth, but 
the facts had completely contradicted his 
anticipations. On the 6th of February 
last he told them that, although a loan 
might be required in the course of the 
year on account of the Indian railways, 
none would be necessary for the current 
service of the Government; and the right 
hon. Gentleman had, in fact, made what 
was known as a “ prosperity’ speech. He 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) said at the time 
he thought the right hon. Baronet took too 
sanguine a view of the financial state of 
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that country, but he was rebuked by the 
hon. Gentleman, the present Under Secre- 
tary for War (Mr. Baring), for his want 
of confidence in the calculations of the 
Indian Minister. The fact was, however, 
that the House was now asked to sanc- 
tion a loan on account of India to the 
amount of £4,000,000. That loan would 
raise the debt of India to more than 
£100,000,000, upon which an annual in- 
terest of £5,000,000 would have to be 
paid, although the interest on the Indian 
debt in 1857, only four years ago, was 
only £2,500,000. On the 3rd of June the 
right hon. Gentleman said that he antici- 
pated that in the year 1860-1 there would 
be a reduction of expenditure. A few 
days after there came a lengthy statement 
from Mr. Laing which showed that the 
expenditure of that year, instead of dimi- 
nishing, would be increased by about a 
quarter of a million. ‘The financial con- 
dition of India seemed to him to be totally 
unintelligible. Mr. Laing had certainly 
made a very able statement upon the sub- 
ject, just as his predecessor, Mr. Wilson, 
had done a short time previously. They 
were at present aware, however, that there 
was not much ground for their trusting to 
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Laing proposed to effect a reduction of 
expenditure by abolishing the navy of 
India. But the result of such a measure 
would be to transfer an expenditure of 
£600,000 or £700,000 from the revenue 
of India to that of this country. He (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) believed that there 
were many items of expenditure which 
Mr. Laing had overlooked—such, for in- 
stance, as the loss on the exchanges, which 
might be estimated at £500,000 a year. 
Nothing could be more amusing than to 
read the affectionate exhortations addressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman to the Go- 
vernment of India, urging them to reduce 
their expenditure, and the replies of that 
Government, humbly suggesting that he 
should reduce the home charges. But the 
truth was that the House had no means 
of controlling the expenditure of India. 
No doubt, the home charges, esvecially as 
regarded the military expendiiure, were 
most extravagant, and in asking for this 
loan the right hon. Baronet ought to show 
the necessity for those charges. Was it 
true that, although the men in the depots 
had been reduced by one-half, yet that the 
officers who were paid out of the Indian 


revenue had been maintained at their full 


the calculations of the latter distinguished | strength; and had not stores been sent 


and lamented gentleman. 


Mr. Wilson had since fallen to the ground; 
and, although Sir Charles Trevelyan had 
told the truth in a rather awkward way, 
it was clear that he was entirely right and 


that Mr. Wilson was entirely wrong. It 
was now generally admitted that the only 
remedy for the unfortunate state of the 
finances of India was to be found in a re- 
duction of military expenditure. 
were all very much at sea with respect to 





They | carried ovt without danger. 


The scheme of | from this country to India which were 
| not required there and had not been asked 


for? It was the duty of the House to 
call upon the Government to look strictly 
into these matters. The debt of India 
had increased from £59,500,000 in 1857 
to £103,000,000, and the only chance for 
that country was the reduction of the 
army. Yet those reductions could not be 
He under- 
stood that 200 regiments of the Native 


the real condition of the evil with which | army were about to be reduced. [Sir 
they had to deal. They were interming- | Cuartes Woop signified that this state. 
ling the expenses of the Indian Govern- | ment was not correct.| He believed that 
ment with the outlay upon gigantic rail- | 100 battalions were to be reduced instanter. 
way works ; while, in his opinion, the two | He thought that sudden changes of that 
subjects should be kept entirely distinct, | kind in India, where affairs were in a 
or nothing but danger and confusion would | delicate, if not critical, state, were much 
ensue. He confessed it appeared to him | to be deprecated. He doubted the wisdom 
that; Mr. Laing, in his recent calculations, | also of imposing new and dangerous taxes 
had taken too favourable a view of the| upon the people, and, above all, he was 
finances of India, and he doubted very | certain that they were acting with great 
much whether it would be possible to| impolicy by adding to the existing dead 
realize in the eoming year that Gentle-| weight of India, which at this very mo- 
man’s anticipated surplus. We raised the | ment was not less than from £15,000,000 
enormous revenue of £41,000,060, and | to £16,000,000. It was, therefore, with 
Mr. Laing attempted to show that this; very great reluctance that he saw this 
would leave a surplus over expenditure; | proposition for an Indian loan brought 
but the hon. Gentleman’s own figures | forward, particularly after the assurance 
showed this to be very doubtful. Mr.| of the right hon. Gentleman that the year 
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1860 would see the end of these loans. 
With respect to the accounts, he could not 
too strongly condemn the mode which had 
been adopted, of mixing up railway ac- 
counts with the general revenue of the 
country. 

Corone, SYKES said, that unless the 
Secretary of State for India was assisted by 
means of a loan he would not be able to 
fulfil his engagements in this country, and 
the public service would be, in consequence, 
greatly damaged. The estimates sent from 
India were not trustworthy, and the ex- 
planations not easy to be understood. 
First they were told that no less then 
£6,678,097 would be required to balance 
the income and expenditure in 1860-1; 
and now, coming close upon the heels of 
the former estimates came one from Mr. 
Laing, in which he stated that he actually 
anticipated a balance of income over ex- 
penditure of £239,896 in 1861-2. That 
excess of income could, however, only be 
obtained by making a very formidable and 
dangerous reduction in the Native army. 
He did not know whether it was resolved 
to reduce as many regiments as had been 
stated, but he believed the proposal was to 
dismiss 64,000 men. Surely the Indian 
Government would not be guilty of such 
rashness and impolicy as to dismiss all 
those men who had been trained to arms at 
once? The saving, therefore, could only 
be prospective, for if they proceeded to 
disband this large number of men at once 
the result would be to cover the country 
with bands of brigands. If, in addition 
to reviewing the Indian expenditure, his 
right hon. Friend would turn his attention 
to the expenditure at home, he would find 
a wide field for curtailment. The troops in 
the depdts far exceeded the number re- 
quired, and the amount of stores sent out 
to India was so great as to be actually em- 
barrassing to the authorities there. At 
the same time he was sensible how inexpe- 
dient it would be to embarrass the right 
hon. Gentleman, and, therefore, though 
with very great reluctance, he should vote 
for the loan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that in refer- 
ence to the remark of the hon. Member 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) that the Indian 
Government had embarked in ‘ gigantic 
railway schemes,” he wished to remind 
the House that every one of the railways 
waiting for completion had been contracted 
for by the old Court of Directors, and cer- 
tainly no contract of the kind of any im- 
portance had been entered into since the 
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time of the mutiny; the Government, 
therefore, were merely carrying out en- 
gagements into which they had long en- 
tered. Ifthe railways were not complet- 
ed, the Government would sustain immense 
loss in paying guaranteed dividends upon 
the money raised, and, therefore, it was far 
better for them to advance the money re- 
quired to complete them with as little de- 
lay as possible. Practically, no difference 
would be made to the money market, for 
no greater amount would be levied by 
the Secretary of State than the companies 
themselves would raise were they in a 
position todo so. He utterly denied that 
the statements of accounts were obscure. 
Having read with great attention the 
speech of Mr. Laing to the Legislative 
Council, and the various official returns 
and accounts submitted to the House, he 
must say that he had never seen financial 
statements conveying a clearer perception 
of the matters to which they referred, the 
railway accounts being kept wholly sepa- 
rate from the general accounts of the Go- 
vernment of India. It was true that occa- 
sional mistakes were found to have been 
made in the estimates of expenditure; but 
when such difficulty was experienced in 
attaining a clear view of the public in- 
come and expenditure of this country, 
as appeared from a Return recently laid 
on the table of the House, it was not to 
be wondered at that discrepancies were 
sometimes observable in the statements of 
Indian revenue. For himself he did not 
feel the slightest apprehension for the 
future of India, either in respect to finance 
or any other matters, and he believed that 
the Government of that country were fully 
prepared to take every measure for the 
curtailment of the expenditure with judg- 
ment and discretion. 

Mr. AYRTON said, in times past he 
had joined in pressing on the Government 
the necessity of embarking in the construc- 
tion of Indian railways, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Indian Government had some 
reason to complain that rival schemes 
should now for the first time be pointed 
out as desirable or advantageous. For his 
own part, he did not think the objections 
well founded. It was suggested the other 
night that the water communications might 
be so improved as to render railways un- 
necessary ; but this idea was opposed to 
the experience of practical men for the last 
ten or fifteen years, and to the considera- 
tions which had repeatedly been urged 
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upon the Government. In connection with 
the construction of railways in India, they 
had seen enough to show them that there 
must be ground for stating that it was not 
easy to improve the water communication, 
and that great results in the way of such 
improvement could not be effected for the 
small sums which some persons considered 
to be sufficient for that purpose. His own 
idea was that the Government could not 
have adopted a better course than promot- 
ing the lines of railway they had sanction- 
ed. It was not enough for the right hon. 
Gentleman to come and ask for power to 
raise money to contribute to the railway 
companies, unless he gave those companies 
practical support and protection in the 
prosecution of their great enterprises, and 
unless he gave guarantees that he was wil- 
ling to carry out the engagements of the 
Government with perfect good faith. For 
instance, he understood that the Govern- 
ment were now offering land to the com- 
panies, in very inconvenient situations, 
provided they would pay for it; whereas 
the original understanding was that the 
Government would grant the land to the 
companies free of cost, wherever they 
wished for it. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would see that it was very 
shortsighted policy on the part of the Go- 
vernment to attempt to gain any small ad- 
vantage ovcr the railway companies, or to 
deviate in the smallest degree from any 
engagements, however onerous, which they 
had undertaken, with a view of inducing 
private persons to invest their money in 
those railways. If he held out the pros- 
pect of fresh guarantees, and brought new 
competitors into the market, great difficul- 
ties would be experienced in raising the 
money necessary for the completion of the 
present undertakings. As the right hon. 
Gentleman had sent into the market a 
number of companies, all with guarantees, 
and all competing with each other for ca- 
pital, there was no other course open to 
him than that of"obtaining the loan which 
he now proposed to raise. It should be re- 


membered that the money thus raised would | 


not be unproductive ; it was not analogous 
to loans raised to make good deficiences of 
Indian revenue, but would pay interest, 
which would he derived from the industry 
which the railways themselves would de- 
velope, 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, the first 
question raised was that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield). He (Sir 
Charles Wood) was the last person to ob- 

Mr, Ayrton 
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ject to the introduction of such a provision 
in its proper place as the hon. Member 
proposed, but he did not think it would 
be proper that the clause suggested should 
be introduced into the Bill before the 
House. In 1859 a Bill was introduced to 
amend the law of property and to relieve 
trustees, one of the clauses of which em- 
powered trustees to invest trust-money 
not only in the Securities in this kingdom, 
but in certain other Securities, amongst 
which was included the Stock of the East 
India Company. A question was raised 
in the Courts of law, whether that clause 
enabled trustces to invest money in the 
loans raised in this country by the Go- 
vernment of India. ‘The decision of a 
Court of law yvas, that trust-money could 
not be so invested in India Stock of 
that description, it could only be invest- 
ed in the Stock of the East India Com- 
pany. Now, anxious as he was to im- 
prove the India Stock, he thought that 
to introduce into this Bill a clause con- 
ferring that power would be very un- 
fair; but he should be very glad to see 
such a power given by any Bill relating 
|to the power of trustees to invest trust 
property. It was exceedingly inconvenient 
to mix up with this Loan Bill the general 
question of the finances of India. He had 


| stated before, and he now repeated it, that 
he was not at present in a position to 
bring forward the question relating to the 


general finances of India. All he could 
say on that point was that, whether there 
was a surplus or a deficiency, he was alike 
under the necessity of asking for this loan. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) said he had given 
too favourable an account of Indian finance 
in his speech in the House in February 
last. To show that he had not done so, 
he begged to read the following statement 
from Mr. Laing, with reference to the 
deficit of 1860-1. Mr. Laing in his recent 
speech said:—‘‘ The position, therefore, 
we are left in by the Budget of 1860-1 
is simply this—a deficit of £6,000,000, 
less £500,000 increased revenue; remain- 
ing deficit, £5,500,000.” What was the 
statement which, in February last, he (Sir 
Charles Wood) made to the House, and 
transmitted to India? On the 2nd of Fe- 
bruary he wrote to the Government of 
India in these words—“ The annual de- 
ficit that will have to be dealt with at the 
close of 1860-1 may be assumed to be 
£5,500,000.” He did not think he had 
taken too favourable a view of the reve- 
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nue, when it turned out to be identical 
with that which Mr. Laing stated it to be 
at the end of the year. At the same time 
he must admit that there were certain dis- 
crepancies in Mr. Laing’s statement, which, 
without an explanation not yet received, 
it was impossible to reconcile with the 
accounts on the table of the House, and 
he should only refer to one of them. Mr. 
Laing stated that so far from there being 
a diminution of expenditure in 1860-1, as 
compared with 1859-60, there was a posi- 
tive increase of upwards of £200,000 in 
1860-1. But there were on the table of 
the House the official accounts, signed 
by the Members of Council, and the 
figures showed that the nett expenditure 
amounted in 1859-60 to £43,997,000 and 
in 1860-1 to £38,362,000, showing an 
actual reduction in the gross expenditure 
amounting to £5,635,000. He begged to 
say that upon the whole he was inclined 
to place more confidence in the official 
document, sent with the authority of every 
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to borrow a single sixpence, in order to 
defray the expenditure of India. 

Bill considered in Committee; House 
resumed ; Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment, to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


EAST INDIA COUNCIL, d&c., BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that this was 
a most important Bill—so important that 
it might be regarded as the pivot upon 
which the future good government of In- 
dia turned. In considering this question 
it appeared to him that the first step to be 
taken was to decide the principle on which 
it was proposed to govern India :—In 
other words, was it proposed to govern her 
from home, by adapting to Indian feelings 
and habits the system which prevailed in 
England; or was it proposed to leave the 
responsibility of taking the initiative in all 
matters which affected India to her local 


Member of the Council of India, than in| Governors and Legislative Councils? If 


the statement of the hon. Gentleman made 


the House decided for the former course 


in the reported speech. It appeared that | he maintained that the sooner the present 


there was a balance of £1,000,000 more 
in the Indian Exchequer than had been 
anticipated, and he had a general con- 


Calcutta Legislative Council was shut up 
the better, and all central legislative au- 
thority should be vested in the Governor 


fidence in the improved state of the In-| General and his Supreme or Executive 


dian finances. What the hon. Member | 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) said | 


was perfectly true. But he (Sir Charles 
Wood) would again repeat whilst with 
regard to the income and expenditure of 
India it was easy to keep the railway 
expenditure distinct, with regard to Ways 
and Means it was impossible to separate 
it. In this country we depended on the 
railway receipts for payment; the railway 
expenditure in India depended on the 
public treasuries; so that it was impos- 
sible to keep this expenditure apart from 
the account of Ways and Means, Then 
he had been asked why he was obliged to 
have recourse to this fresh loan? It was 
not for the purpose of keeping a balance 
between income and expenditure, but be- 
cause he (Sir Charles Wood) was not in 
possession of funds at home to make the 
payments that must be made. He had 
in the home Treasury £2,000,000 more 
last year than ke had this; and he had 
sent £1,000,000 to meet the possible de- 
mands on account of the famine and of 
the railroads—so that he had £3,000,000 
less at his banker’s this year than he had 
last. With the exception of the demands 
for railways, he did not expect to have 





Council, subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State for India and his Home 
Council. If, on the other hand, they de- 
cided to adopt the latter course, an Act 
should be passed to enlarge the numbers 
and powers of the existing Calcutta Legis- 
lative Council, and to extend similar Coun- 
cils to Madras and Bombay. In the latter 
ease the Supreme or Executive Councils 
at the different Presidency towns, together 
with a large proportion of the Home 
Council, might be advantageously and 
economically abolished. Now that India 
had been fully incorporated with the rest 
of Her Majesty’s dominions he could not 
understand the object of saddling her re- 
venues with the expense caused by the 
maintenance of three separate and distinct 
Councils. As far as he could learn from 
the explanatory statement of the right 
hon. Baronet in introducing the Biil it 
appeared that it would have the effect of 
multiplying these Councils very considera- 
bly, of which there were already too many, 
and of re-establishing the old system of 
scattering local boards of administration 
or local councils over the country. Short- 
ly after Lord Ellenborough arrived in In- 
dia he turned his powerful mind to the 
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consideration of this very question, and, 
knowing by experience how cumbersome 
and expensive they were, he substituted 
responsible Secretaries in their place, and 
abolished the boards of revenue, salt, 
opium, stamps, and several others. In 
1849, on the annexation of the Punjab, a 
board of administration was formed for the 
Government of that province. It consisted 
of Sir John, then Mr., Lawrence, Sir 
Robert, then Mr., Montgomery, and Mr. 
Mansell. Lord Dalhousie, however, very 
soon found that it would not answer, and 
he accordingly abolished it, and appointed 
Sir John Lawrence as Chief Commissioner 
of that province. Independently of these 
defects there were several others in this 
Bill. The local Councils to be assembled 
at the pleasure of the Governor General in 
different parts of the country were to pos- 
sess such limited powers that they would 
be merely itinerant vestries. It was pro- 
posed also to curtail the powers of the 
Central Legislative Council to such an 
extent that it would present a more pitia- 
ble appearance than it had done since it 
was first created in 1853 by the right hon. 
Baronet. He did not, however, quite 
understand what was to be the nature 
and constitution of these Councils. He 
feared, therefore, that this Bill had been 
hastily and crudely considered. He was 
the more disposed to think so because, on 
perusing the correspondence on the subject 
which the right hon. Baronet had placed 
on the table, the three separate despatches 
written by the Governor General, dated 
the 9th of December, 1859; the 15th of 
January, 1861; and the 23rd of January, 
1861, differed very materially from each 
other as to the constitution of these Coun- 
ceils. It was, moreover, much to be re- 
gretted that the right hon. Baronet had 
allowed three-fourths of the Session to 
pass before he introduced this Bill, and 
Bills Nos. 2 and 3, which also stood for a 
second reading this evening, so as to render 
it impossible to send them up to the other 
branch of the Legislature in sufficient time 
to be properly discussed this Session. 
Looking to the breathless haste with which 
these Indian Biils were being pushed 
through the House—the great mass of 
business to be got through during the re- 
maining six weeks of the Session, such as 
Appropriation of Seats Bill, the Election 
Law Amendment Bill, the Highways Bill, 
the Galway Contract, Church Rates, Ar- 
tistic Copyright, County Surveyors, and 
several other Bills ; and, considering lastly, 
Mr. Vansittart 
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that the Committee of Supply was almost 
untouched, he thought it would be more 
prudent to withdraw these three Indian 
Bilis until next Session. Ifa Motion were 
made to that effect he should be prepared 
to give it his cordial support. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER desired that the 
Secretary of State for India should inform 
the House whether the proceedings of the 
principal Council at Calcutta were to be 
made public or not. It had been hitherto 
in the power of the Governor General to 
make regulations for the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and such regulations were made by 
Lord Dalhousie, and the deliberations of 
the Council were conducted much in the 
same manner as the deliberations of the 
House of Commons. By the 19th section 
of the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman it 
was provided that the Governor General 
should have the same power as hitherto, 
and he would, therefore, be able to make 
regulations for the new Council. But he 
was exceedingly anxious to know—he did 
not want defined in actual terms—what 
sort of regulations would be made? It 
appeared from his introductory speech, 
that the right hon. Baronet seemed to ex- 
pect the regulations would be very differ- 
ent, and to desire that that should be the 
case ; and he found also, upon reference to 
the despatches, that Lord Canning disap- 
proved of the manner in which the pro- 
ceedings of the Council had been hitherto 
conducted. What he wanted to know was 
whether the Council were to sit in secret 
or public session, and whether the reports 
of their deliberations were to be made from 
day to day, or at the end of the discussion 
of any particular measure, or not until the 
end of the session? The only information 
they had obtained upon this point was 
conveyed by the despatch of Lord Canning, 
dated the 15th of January of this year, in 
which, after alluding to the disadvantages 
which were felt in the mode of publicity 
hitherto allowed, he went on to say— 


“For these reasons I recommend that in the 
Legislative Councils of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, as well as in that of the 
Governor General, the business should be con- 
ducted as in a committee or commission, and 
not in the form of a set Parliamentary debate, 
and the proceedings should be reported under the 
control of the Governor General.” 


This insured that the proceedings should 
be reported; but it did not insure that 
they should be reported from day to day. 
That was a matter of principle, involving 
the important question whether public opi- 
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nion in India was to influence the discus- 
sion of laws while they were in process of 
being made. He was glad it was intended 
that there should be not only non-official 
European Members of the Council, but 
that Natives were also to some extent to be 
admitted, so as to feel the way to giving 
them a share in the government; but he 
felt that if there were no means of inform- 
ing the public of the proceedings of the 
Council, so that public opinion might be 
brought to bear upon them, the advantage 
of admitting non-official and Native Mem- 
bers would be very much diminished. In 
addition to this we had a very large num- 
ber of Europeans in India, and we desired 
to increase the number; but in this there 
was the difficulty of inducing free and in- 
dependent Englishmen to live under a 
despotic rule, and that difficulty would 
only be increased if the action of public 
opinion upon the Council were taken away. 
There were one or two cases to which he 
wished to allude, in which the advantages 
of the publication of the proceedings of 
the Council, and even of the speeches of 
the Members from day to day, were felt 
throughout India. When Mr. Wilson pro- 
posed his income tax, the measure, when 
it was first mentioned, was felt as one of 
great hardship by the English residents; 
but upon his explanation of the necessity 
of the measure, and of the equality with 
which it was to be levied, the objections 
subsided, and it was received without any 
objection or any feeling of dissatisfaction 
thoughout India. The Times, indeed, re- 
marked upon the wonderful phenomenon 
of a community which almost liked to be 
taxed. Mr. Wilson also proposed a tax 
upon tobacco, which it was thought would 
not affect the English residents; but, by 
reason of its being known that the mea- 
sure was in contemplation, the public press 
took up the matter, it was carefully ex- 
amined into, and it was found out what a 
disastrous effect it would have through- 
out the country; and Mr. Wilson, seeing 
how much more important a matter it was 
than he had at first supposed, and seeing 
how great its effect would be upon the 
Natives, reduced the tax from about 3s. a 
pound to 6d., and afterwards abandoned it 
altogether. The publication of the pro- 
ceedings in this case probably prevented a 
passive resistance to the tax throughout 
India. Another reason why he could not 
help thinking that it would be absolutely 
necessary to take care that the proceedings 
should be published from day to day was 
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the different Presidencies to make regula- 
tions for their own Councils, subject to 
the sanction of the Governor General, and 
he had no doubt the Governor General 
intended that the proceedings of the local 
Councils should be conducted as at pre- 
sent. He could not help thinking that if 
they had the local Councils confined by the 
arrangements of this Bill to a very subor- 
dinate position to the General Council, 
while they had the strength and prestige 
which would be given by having their de- 
liberations placed before the public, there 
would be a clashing of power which would 
make the whole machine very difficult 
to work. He was veiy sorry that the local 
Councils were to be debarred from enter- 
taining questions with regard to the land 
tax. [Sir Cuartes Woop: That is a mis- 
print.| He was glad to hear that it was 
so. We were all looking to India for the 
supply of cotton, of which we were de- 
prived by what was going on in America, 
and he believed that that which, as much 
as the want of railway communication, 
operated almost as a preventive to the 
growth and supply of cotton, was the ex- 
ceedingly onerous and oppressive nature 
of the land tax. 

Sm: CHARLES WOOD was understood 
to explain the precise nature of the mis- 
print to which the hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred; but his remarks were inaudible in 
the gallery. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he did not think 
any assembly had ever been called upon to 
discuss three measures of such enormous 
importance as the three relating to India 
which they were now to discuss at so 
late a period of the Session. They were 
measures not only of great importance in 
themselves, but they involved principles 
which might hereafter affect our rule in 
India to an extent which few there pre- 
sent would imagine. He did not rise with 
any desire of opposing the Bills; on the 
contrary, he willingly admitted that the 
Secretary of State for India had shown a 
desire to deal in a large and fair way with 
this exceedingly difficult question of the 
Government of India, and had made 
changes which deserved the approbation 
of all who took any interest in Indian 
affairs. He (Mr. Layard) viewed the Bill 
before the House with much favour, al- 
though he was not perhaps prepared to go 
the whole length of supporting all its pro- 
visions. In two respects it would improve 


the state of things in India. In the first 
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place, it would make the Government by 
Councils more effective than it had been ; 
and secondly, it would give an opening for 
the employment of Natives in a position 
in which he much wished to see them em- 
ployed. He thought no one could doubt 
that the Legislative Council established 
some years ago had been a failure. That 
Council was neither a consultative Council, 
nor a representative Council nor a Legisla- 
tive Council. The Governor General did 
not consult that assembly, or if he did con- 
sult it, and received advice, he did not con- 
sider himself bound to act upon it. Very 
recently there had been an instance of that. 
When a Motion for papers was made in 
the Legislative Council, and carried by a 
majority, the decision of that majority 
was treated, he might say, with contempt. 
No notice whatever was taken of it. The 
Council was not simply a Legislative Coun 
cil because it had debates somewhat after 
the fashion of that House, and had orders 
and regulations not unlike those of the 
Ilouse of Commons. It was not a repre- 
sentative assembly because it represented 
nobody except a few officials—it did not 
represent the Natives, nor that portion of 
independent Englishmen established in 
India who were engaged in various mat- 
ters connected with commerce and agricul- 
ture. With regard to knowledge of the 
wants of the country the Council was 
also deficient. It was true the two Pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay had re- 
presentatives there; but there was only 
one for each of the Presidencies, and there 
was an overwhelming majority against 
them; and not only that, but those 
Members could not represent the views 
of the Presidency which sent them. Re- 
cently, in the case of the income tax, 


the representative of Madras was pre- | 


vented from making those representa- 
tions 
Trevelyan charged him with, and the 
reason why Sir Charles Trevelyan took 
the course he did was because it was 
impossible that the objections which he 
took in the most forcible manner to the 
scheme could be urged in the Legislative 
Council. Now, he was of opinion that 
the introduction of such Councils as were 
proposed by the Bill would have a very 
great effect in India. First of all, it would 
enable local Councils to deal with matters 
with which they were locally acquainted. 
Every Gentleman knew that the popula- 
tion of India was made up of many dif- 
ferent races with the greatest variety of 
Mr, Layard 
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in Council which Sir Charles | 
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creeds, and with different manners and 
customs; so that the Bengal civil servant, 
who might know Bengal, might be per- 
fectly ignorant of every other part, and 
what was good legislation for Bengal 
might be very bad for the other Presiden- 
cies. Could any one doubt that if the in- 
come tax had been discussed in the local 
Councils of the several Presidencies it 
would have passed? Certainly not. In 
Madras everything that Sir Charles Treve- 
lyan prophecied had come to pass. There 
was no one acquainted with India but 
thought the imposition of the income tax 
was a great mistake, and that sooner or 
later it would have to be abrogated. There 
was another thing in which he thought 
the Bill would prove advantageous, and 
| that was that it would give the two Presi- 
| dencies, and ultimately the North-West 
| Provinces and the Punjab, an interest in 
| self-government. And, thirdly, he consi- 
| dered the institution of Legislative Coun- 
_cils as a great step to the division of that 
|great country into distinct governments. 
| He did not agree with his hon. Friend 
‘the Member for Manchester in thinking 
| that the time for that had come—but it 
might yet come. Besides, those Councils 
would relieve the Governor General from 
much of those business details which he 
had now to go through, and which ren- 
dered it almost impossible for him to get 
through the public business entrusted to 
his charge. As for the representation of 
the Natives, he did not think that the 
Bill went far enough, and he should, 
therefore, be prepared to take the sense 
of the House when in Committee on an 
Amendment that one half of the “ addi- 
tional Members” should be Natives. He 
thought it of the utmost importance that 
Natives should be admitted to these Coun- 
cils. Hitherto the Natives had no repre- 
sentation whatever, cither in India or even 
in this country—there was scarcely a 
Member of that House who raised his 








voice in their name, while the indepen- 
dent Englishmen established in India, of 
whom the House had heard a great deal, 
and who were said not to be represented, 
made noise enough, had the whole press 
in their favour, and were enabled by their 
money and influence to command atten- 


tion to their claims. What he wanted to 
see was the Natives represented in fair 
proportion to the independent English set- 
| tlers in India. It was said that the Na- 
tives would not speak in the Councils at 
| all, but would always defer to the opi- 
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nions of European members. He was 
inclined to doubt this; but at least, if 
they were admitted now, in the next ge- 
neration they might be expected to say a 
few words, and in the third they would, 
perhaps, speak as much as Europeans. 
They could not be expected at once to 
take part in business which had been the 
heirloom of the Anglo-Saxon race; but 
they might be educated to take part, and 
he thought they would feel proud to take 
part, in the proceedings of these Councils. 
He agreed with Lord Canning that most 
important and valuable advice might be 
obtained from the Natives of India, and 
he ventured to say that during the short 
journey he had made in India the most 
important and most interesting informa- 
tion he obtained was from Natives. He 
found that they took the broadest views 
of Indian affairs—not the European view, 
but the Native view—which it was 
of the greatest importance that the Go- 
vernment of India should understand. 
He was sorry to see the tendency in Eng- 
land to treat India as a colony, like Aus- 
tralia, and not as a dependency. There 
was the greatest difference between the 
two. India was a dependency, but Aus- 
tralia and Canada were colonies. In the 
latter the Government might dispose of 
the lands, and plant settlers; but they 
could not do so in India. In India they 
had a country thickly populated, every inch 
of soil belonged to some one, and an ancient 
civilization, not perhaps of a very high 
kind, but still a civilization, and the re- 
mains of a people who had done great 
things. Nobody who had been in India 
but must have been struck by the magni- 
tude of the works which had been exe- 
cuted there, and which showed thaf the 
resources of India were at one time deve- 
loped to an extent to which they were not 
devolped at the present day. It was all 
very well for gentlemen of Manchester to 
say that the Natives were lazy, and that 
Englishmen must be sent there to make 
them work. They could not make a lazy 
people work. But he denied that the 
Natives were lazy. Let them look at the 
troops, and he would venture to say that 
no troops ever exceeded them in what they 
had gone through. He had heard that 
they would march even thirty-five or 
fourty miles a day without a halt, and 
they had done so during the late mutiny. 
But the question was not the idleness of 
the Natives, but simply a question of re- 
turn for their labour. In the indigo dis- 
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tricts the planters had endeavoured to 
make it appear that the ryots had resisted 
the cultivation of indigo, and were op- 
posed to the introduction of English 
capital ; but he believed there never was 
a statement more opposed to the truth. Let 
them be paid and a return for their labour 
given them, and they would cultivate in- 
digo, cotton, or anything else. But in the 
petitions from Manchester the Natives 
were altogether ignored, as if those crea- 
tures did not exist at all. He was not 
opposed to the introduction of English 
capital; on the contrary, he thought it 
would be the best means of binding the 
two countries together. All that might 
be effected by wise and judicious legisla- 
tion, and if the Legislative Councils per- 
formed their duty, and if the Native ele- 
ment were properly represented in them, 
there would be a much safer and sounder 
state of affairs in India. As to publicity 
there was nothing about it in the Bill. He 
thought it right that there should be pub- 
licity, but he agreed with the Governor 
General that in that case it would be ne- 
cessary that the people should not be mis- 
led as to what was passing in the Councils. 
The people of India had prejudices of their 
own, and those prejudices ought to be re- 
spected. A mere mistake, a mere misun- 
derstanding led, perhaps, to that dreadful 
mutiny which ended in the destruction of 
so many of our fellow creatures. Lord 
Canning stated that authorized reports 
might go forth, and he (Mr. Layard) 
thought that if there was to be publicity 
there should be a competent person to see 
that proper reports were published. The 
press was now almost as influential an 
organ in India as it was in England; many 
papers were circulated throughout India 
of which they knew nothing; but all those 
papers would report what passed in the 
Legislative Councils, and it would not be 
easy to say the enormous amount of mis- 
chief that might be done by any mis- 
statement of the proceedings. He thought 
the powers of the Legislative Councils too 
much restricted, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider in Com- 
mittee whether more latitude might not 
be given to them. Questions regarding 
the finance of India, its revenue, its debt, 
might with advantage be discussed by those 
Councils. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for what -he proposed to do. 
He believed he was pursuing the proper 
policy for the Government of - India ; and 
he believed that that policy, if consistently 
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carried out, would tend to reconcile India 
to this country. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that so far as he had an opportunity 
of considering the provisions of this Bill, 
he was disposed to regard it as a step 
in the right direction. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman, in emancipating 
the Councils of Madras and Bombay from 
that state of thraldom in which they were 
placed by the Legislative Act of 1833, 
had done good service to India. But he 
considered that if the Government of that 
country was to be carried on with vigour 
the power must be concentrated in a Go- 
vernor General, and to retain that power 
he must necessarily maintain a large con- 
trol, especially in finance matters, over 
the other Presidencies. He thought the 
introduction of a non-official element into 
the Legislative Council of Calcutta was 
a desirable one. And if they admitted 
Englishmen who were unconnected with 
the Government into that Council, they 
ought on principles of justice to allow 
the Natives to have seats there also for 
the protection of their interests. But he 
could not concur with the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Layard) in his desire to see so large a 
portion of the Government consist of Na- 


tives, because he (Sir Edward Colebooke) 
thought it would be absurd to give them 
an equal share; the best security they 
could have for the Government of that 
country was to give a large and prepon- 


derating share in the Council to those 
who were connected with the Executive 
Government of the country. He enter- 
tained very great misgivings with regard 
to those parts of the Bill which concern- 
ed other provinces under the Government 
of Calcutta. He could not see why the 
Legislative Council of Calcutta should not 
make laws for the province of Bengal, or 
what possible advantage could arise from 
having one Legislative Council sitting in 
Calcutta to legislate generally for India, 
and another Legislative Council sitting in 
the same Presidency, of which Calcutta 
was the chief town, to legislate for Ben- 
gal. With regard to the North-West 
Provinces of India, he did not think the 
time had arrived when they ought to 
venture upon introducing a Legislative 
Council into that part of the country. 
If, however, that experiment were to be 
tried at all, it was one that ought to be 
carried out by an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature. 


Coronet SYKES said, he saw no reason 
Mr, Layard 
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for supposing that the Natives would be 
mere ciphers if admitted to the Council. 
They held public meetings and made very 
intelligent speeches, and took much inte- 
rest in public affairs, and it was plain from 
their petitions to the House that they did 
not overlook their own rights. He was 
surprised to find that there was no men- 
tion of Natives in the Bill, and if the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) had 
not given notice of an Amendment for 
their introduction into the Councils, he 
(Colonel Sykes) would himself have done 
so. He thought that too many restric- 
tions were placed on the operation of the 
Council; but on the whole he believed 
that the tendency of the Bill would be to 
do good. It was the restoration of the 
traditional system of the down-trodden 
East India Company, whose local Councils 
at the different presidencies before the 
Legislative Council of India passed rules 
and regulations for local purposes, but 
which for the future would be called acts 
instead of rules and regulations. 

Mr. BUXTON hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for In- 
dia would inform the House whether it 
was intended that the proceedings of the 
Councils would be published from day to 
day or not? Experience had shown the im- 
mense value to India of having the mind 
of the people of that country brought to 
bear upon legislation while the process was 
going on, instead of at a subsequent time 
when it had become the law of the land. 


| He thought a little too much had been 


made of certain remarks made elsewhere 
upon the restrictions to which Members of 
the Council would be subjected in regard 
to finance matters; but it must be remem- 
bered that in this country they were under 
still greater restrictions. He congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India on having at last proposed 
the introduction of the Native element into 
the Legislative Councils. Those who had 
their attention turned to what was passing 
in India could not have failed to perceive 
how very intelligent the Native population 
was becoming, the interest taken by them 
in the affairs of their country, and he had 
heard Sir John Lawrence himself say that 
he and his brother had derived most im- 
portant assistance from many of the Na- 
tives. He thought the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman inaugurated a new era 
in the Government of India. That policy 
went on the basis of not treating the 
Natives as a conquered race, but as co- 
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operators in the Government of that great 
empire. 

Mr. KINNAIRD congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman on the fayourable manner 
with which the proposed changes had been 
received by the House, though the time 
allowed for their consideration had been 
very short. He felt convinced, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not at- 
tempted to force the measure on unduly, 
but that he had seized the first opportu- 
nity of proposing it. He trusted that the 
Bill would not be hurried through Com- 
mittee. The provision that the seat in 
the Council should be held for one year 
only was, he thought, inexpedient, also 
that the initiative power given to the 
Councils was a power they ought not to 
have. He would, however, reserve his ob- 
jections to certain details of the measure 
for the Committee ; and would merely say 
now that he thought the measure was one 
for which the right hon. Gentleman de- 
served the thanks of the country. 

Mr. AYRTON said, this Bill reminded 
him of a man who made a machine with 
so many complicated wheels and cranks in 
it, that when he wanted to put it in mo- 
tion it would not move at all. He (Mr. 
Ayrton) was one of those who held that, 
as long as we intended to keep India, the 

wer of governing must remain, as it had 

itherto been, solely and exclusively in 
the hands of British subjects going out 
from this country. He believed it not to 
be possible to keep India if we shared the 
powers of Government with the Natives. 
At the same time, however, that we re- 
tained all the power in our own hands, we 
were bound to exercise it with wisdom, 
with moderation, and with forbearance. 
Through all time all the nations of Asia 
had been subject to despotic power; but 
that power had been exercised with an in- 
telligence and forbearance to which the 
English Governors of India had been 
strangers. However despotic the Native 
Princes of India might have been, they 
made no laws without consulting in their 
durbars such of their subjects as could give 
expression to the general feeling of the 
community. No such precautions had 
been adopted by the Governors-General of 
India in the presumptuous ignorance and 
arrogance with which they had exercised 
their authority. It was this disregard of 
the feelings of the people which led to the 
mutiny. Nothing could have been more 
scandalous than the annexation of Oude 
and the seizure of Nagpore, and nothing 
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could have been more calamitous than the 
passing of laws by the Legislative Council 
which were contrary to the religious feel- 
ing of the people. The question now was 
whether the power of governing India 
should be shared with the Natives? He 
believed that that was an impracticable 
project. We must maintain our rule, 
All that was required was that we should 
give guarantees that our power should be 
excrcised with due regard to the feelings 
of the people. The only guarantee re- 
quired was that the British authority 
should not make laws without consultin 

the people of the country. That could 
not be done by taking two Natives from 4 
commercial town and making them mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council. The con- 
stitution provided by this Bill was better 
adapted to the government of a joint stock 
company than of a great empire like India, 
which could not be governed by Councils 
* consisting of not less than six or moré 
than twelve Members.” He could under- 
stand a proposition that the Governor of a 
province should send for a certain number 
of influential Native chiefs who might be 
supposed to represent their people, and 
that, upon commercial questions, he should 
invite the principal Native merchants to 
give their opinions; but, having ascer- 
tained their views, the responsibility of 
carrying them out clearly rested on the 
British authorities in India; and to set up 
an irresponsible Council of six, elected by 
nobody and speaking merely their own 
opinions, who had undertaken no duties 
except to play at legislation, was merely 
shifting one of the most important duties 
belonging to the office of Governor, which 
ought to be discharged by him under the 
controlling authority of the Home Govern- 
ment. Passing from the local to the ge- 
neral Councils, he believed the right hon, 
Gentleman had embarrassed himself . by 
this double system of legislation. Instead 
of having one legislative body at Bombay 
and another at Calcutta, the boundaries of 
whose authority it would be impossible 
accurately to define, a much wiser course 
would have been to give complete power 
of legislation to the local Councils, under 
the sanction and ratification of the Go- 
vernor General, by which means complete 
uniformity would have been attained. He 
further thought it unnecessary that the 
Governor General should have a legislative 
Council, but the local Councils he regarded 
as of the highest political importance, 
We were about to create in the most gra- 
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tuitous manner a signal danger to our 
rule by familiarizing the whole of the Na- 
tive population with the idea that there 
was but a single Government in the coun- 
try. We had obtained our dominion in 
India owing to the fact that it was com- 
posed, not of a single race capable of har- 
monious action, but of the different races 
having no feelings or sympathies in com- 
mon. We had conquered India and built 
up our empire in detail; we had succeeded 
whether at Bombay, at Calcutta, or at 
Madras, because we were always acting 
with an intelligent mind against a divided 
people, or some subordinate Government 
which had separated itself from the ori- 
ginal empire of India. Why should we 
not continue to avail ourselves of the same 
circumstances to maintain our rule in 
India? Why were we to teach the Na- 
tives what they had failed in discovering 
for themselves—that they would one day 
be a great nation? How could we hope 
that in time to come 40,000 or 50,000 
Englishmen would maintain their rule over 
an united population of 200,000,000? 
Discontent, if it should break out in one 
province under a separate system of Go- 
vernment, would be speedily quelled by 
the assistance which could be rendered 
from other parts of India. 
eyes of those intrusted with the conduct of 
Indian affairs the importance of maintain- 
ing separate Governments seemed alto- 
gether secondary to the details of the ma- 
chinery by which that Government was to 
be carried out. They had given themselves 
up to the political pedantry of adminis- 
tration, forgetting those great principles 
of policy by which empires were raised 
and dynasties built up, and the neglect of 
which led with equal certainty to ruin and 
destruction. The time had come to use 
the language of warning, and he implored 
the right hon. Gentleman to strike out of 
his Bill many of its more complicated 
parts, so as to render it more consonant 
with the simplicity of Asiatic ideas. The 
object of the Bill ought to be simply to 
put an end to the Council which had done 
so much mischief, and to leave to the 
Executive Government authority to take 
such measures as it might deem neces- 
sary. Attempts at precise legislation upon 


minute details could only produce confu- | 


sion, and would surely be injurious in its 
results. 

Sirk JAMES ELPHINSTONE trusted 
that what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) on this Bill 


Mr. Ayrton 
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would not be accepted as the feeling of 
the House. At this period of the Session 
they found four Bills brought forward in 
one night, each of which ought to be the 
subject of considerable debate and delibe- 
ration. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for India might not have had 
time to proceed with them in the carly 
part of the Session, but they ought to 
have been in the possession of the House, 
and the feelings of the Council for India 
in respect to these Bills ought, likewise, to 
have been made known. He believed it 
would have been sound policy on the part 
of the Government to regulate the finances 
of India so as to make the income balance 
the expenditure, before establishing a body 
which, if it should prove anything more 
than a debating society, would lead to a 
great deal of additional expense. A few 
years ago the expenditure for Ceylon was 
£70,000 or £80,000 a year; but the effect 
of a Legislative Council had been to raise 
that expenditure to £350,000 a year, 
though the island was not larger than 
some of the collectorates of India. He 
feared that a similar result would follow 
from this measure. He should have re- 
/commended Her Majesty’s ‘Government, 
| instead of bringing in four Bills this year, 
to bring in a measure which would have 
|reduced our army in India in a gradual 
and systematic manner, which would have 
provided a substitute for our Indian navy 
—which he believed was to be entirely 
done away with—and which would have 
made our Indian income something like 
balance our expenditure in that country. 
| How the duties hitherto performed by 
| the Indian navy were in future to be dis- 
charged was a matter which the House 
knew nothing about; but what appeared 
to be probable was that this country would 
| be called on for men and ships to do duty 
along a seaboard of 2,500 or 3,000 miles. 
Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, it was 
| probably not from any want of will that the 
| right hon. Gentleman had abstained from of- 
| fering a measure for equalizing the revenue 
and expenditure, but simply from the im- 
possibility of devising a measure that would 
have any such effect. Countries whose fi- 
nances were prosperous were countries well 
governed, and, therefore, he thought that 
the best course which the Government 
could take with a view of equalizing the 
revenue and the expenditure in India was 
to bring in Bills such as these. All the 
measures introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman were conducive to the good 
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Government of India, and if they were 
successful would bring about that fiscal 
improvement all were desirous to see. By 
giving the people a voice in their own af- 
fairs, by improving the administration of 
justice, and by admitting the Natives to a 
share in the Government of their country, 
we should lay the foundation for a more 
prosperous state of finance than had yet 
been seen in India. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets thought 
that the Bill did not give the local Coun- 
cils power enough. He would have legis- 
lation carried on by them subject only to 
the veto of the Governor General. But 
no single man could undertake to consider 
and give a veto on all the Bills passed by 
those Councils. The Governor General 
must have some one to assist him in that 
duty ; and if so, was it not better that he 
should have the assistance which the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
give him, and surely it was better that 
this Council should be composed, not of 
irresponsible persons, but of persons whose 
conduct was open to public observation? 
There were certain measures which must 
be undertaken by the local Councils, and 
others which it would be very inconve- 
nient to have treated in a different man- 
ner in different places. The hon. and 
learned Member would not wish to see 
conflicting Customs’ regulations or differ- 
ent coinage in different parts of India. 
At the same time there were local mat- 
ters which could be treated with advan- 
tage by local Councils. If we could have 
but one country, so much the better; and 
in Europe we were endeavouring to get 
rid of geographical differences. He desired 
to rule India, not by keeping the Natives 
in ignorance, which in these days of the 
free press and of public inquiry was impos- 
sible—but by elevating them and making 
them feel that it was their interest that 
our rule should continue. Our security 
in India was not that the Natives could 
not turn us out, but that they would not 
—no people on the face of the earth would 
drive out a good Government. He be- 
lieved that the people cared very little for 
the Government that was over them if it 
only governed them well. He would en- 
courage in the Natives the wish for our 
civilization, and he had long advocated 
their admission to posts higher than those 
which they had hitherto held; but he 


would not give them too great a voice at | rit { 1 
| the whole of them—the spirit which ani- 


first. He would be for a more gradual 
proceeding. Ile approved the small re- 
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presentation, inadequate though it was, 
which was to be conferred upon the peo- 
ple of India. He rejoiced to see that non- 
official Europeans were also to form part 
of the Council. He should be glad to see 
the independent European population of 
India greatly increase, and it was no small 
benefit which the railways conferred upon 
the country that they really did lead to 
the extension of the class in question. He 
should give the main features of the Bill 
his cordial support. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD expressed his 
gratification at the manner in which these 
Bills had been received from all sides of 
the House; and the only duty he had 
then to discharge was to answer the few 
questions which had been put to him. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. Forster) had asked him to what 
extent publicity of the debates of the Le- 
gislative Council was to be allowed. Now, 
that was one of those details which he 
(Sir Charles Wood) thought had better be 
left to the discretion of the Governor Ge- 
neral. He agreed in the opinion of Lord 
Canning that publicity ought to be the 
general rule; but that mischief might 
arise from precipitate and inaccurate pub- 
licity. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Layard) had said that he 
had himself derived the greatest advan- 
tage from his communications with the 
Natives. Upon that point Lord Canning 
was entirely of the same opinion as his 
hon. Friend; and it was on that very ac- 
count that powers were taken in the Bill 
for the purpose of enabling the Governor 
General to avail himself of the services of 
Natives in reference to the various ques- 
tions which he might have to consider. 
The limitation of the time for which a 
seat was to be held was to enable the 
Governor General to obtain the assistance 
of Native chiefs, who could hardly be 
expected to attend for two, much less 
for three years. It had been said in the 
course of that discussion that their great 
object ought to be to obliterate the dis- 
tinctions between the conquerors and the 
conquered in India. Now, that was pre- 
cisely the policy which he (Sir Charles 
Wood) wished to carry into effect. Those 
Bills distinctly provided that the Natives 
should be employed in the Legislative 
Councils as well as in the highest judicial 


' courts, and in the most important execu- 


tive offices. The same spirit ran through 


mated that policy which Lord Canning had 
2 1 
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which, he believed, with his hon. Friend, 
would afford the best security for the per- 
manence of our rule, for it would make 
the highest class of Natives, as well as 
those of low degree, feel that their own 
good was bound up in the continuance of 
our sway. He believed that was the best 
mode of consolidating and perpetuating 
our dominion in that country. He might 
observe, however, that he had not thought 
it at all desirable to name the Natives ex- 
pressly in the measure. He held the per- 
fect equality before the law of all Her 
Majesty’s subjects, without distinction of 
race, birth, or religion, and he would not 
do anything which could lead to the sup- 
position that he doubted for a moment the 
existence of that principle. He had never 
admitted that there was any distinction 
between any of the subjects of the Queen, 
whatever might be their differences of 
birth, or race, or religion. That was the 
spirit of the Proclamation of Her Majesty 
on the occasion of Her assuming the direct 
government of India; and that was the 
principle which would continue to actuate 
him in all his administrative measures. 

Bill read 2° and committed for Thursday 
next. 


EAST INDIA (HIGH COURTS OF JUDI- 
CATURE) BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD moved the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HADFIELD asked, what induce- 
ments were intended to be held out to 
barristers and other members of the legal 
profession, English or Native, to practise | 
in these courts ? 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY concurred in 
thinking that three more important Bills 
than those now before the House were 
never introduced, and yet nobody appeared 
to take any interest in these debates ex- 
cept those who profited by the plunder of 
India. He knew his opinion was unpopu- 
lar, but it was not necessarily the less 
true. If we wished to retain our power 
there we must not admit the Natives to the 
Government. Our going to India at all 
was a mistake and an injustice ; we were 
in India contrary to the law of nature, 
which was inimical to the spread of our race 
in that country; though he did not say 
that, having possession of that empire, we 
should now surrender it; but it behoved 
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Our rule in India was jea- 
lously watched by one of the greatest 
States in Europe. The Emperor of the 
French was steadily preparing his ad- 
vances upon us; he had possession of 
Suez, the neck, as it was called, of British 
power in the East, and the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, knowing the 
danger that threatened, steadfastly resist- 
ed the cutting of a canal through that 
isthmus. Napoleon III. had also pos- 
session of the best bay on that coast ; he 
was master of a great portion of Africa; 
he now held Syria, and he had also an 
armed force in Cochin China, These were 
alarming facts, and ought to be borne in 
mind in legislating for India. The hon, 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) might spare himself his alarm as to 
the permissive powcr to admit Natives into 
the Indian Cabinet. That was a power 
no more likely to be exercised than the 
power under the Act of 1829 to admit 
Roman Catholics into the English Cabinet, 
which had never since been acted upon. 
In The Times newspaper the right hon. 
Baronet was represented to have said that 
the Bill had been submitted to the Judges 
of the Supreme Courts of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, and was highly approved by 
them. He was also reported to have said 
that the Judges of the Mofussil, who were 
to be made co-ordinate with those of the 
Supreme Courts, had not the slightest 
legal training. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of order. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
only quoting remarks which had been im- 
puted to the right hon. Baronet by The 
Times. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that was just the 
irregularity to which he had called the hon. 
Member’s attention. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he had 
not stated that the right hon. Baronet had 
used those words, because the right hon. 
Baronet had assured him that he had never 
done so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY only referred 
to this matter as a very good proof of 
the utility of his intended Motion on the 
expediency of having authorized reports of 
their debates. It appeared from a letter 
entitled Observations and Suggestions on 
the proposed amalgamation of the courts, 
written by the Chief Justice of Bombay, 
Sir Matthew Sausse, one of the most emi- 


| nent Judges in India, that ‘ the adminis- 
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tration of justice in the Mofussil was the 
most unpopular of British institutions in 
India ”’—that ‘‘ the administration of jus- 
tice in the Presidency towns was very 
popular, notwithstanding the expense of 
litigation in the Supreme Courts.”” The 
reason for this difference was that “ the 
Judges in the latter were trained in the 
principles of law and evidence and in their 
practical application,” while in the Mo- 
fussil or ‘‘ country courts, owing to the 
deficiency of legal education, the Judges 
had no fixed principles of law and evidence 
to guide them, and decisions varied with 
the person or the feelings of the Judge.” 
The letter said that the remedy proposed 
was ‘to unite the popular with the un- 
popular and the professionally inefficient 
with the efficient elements into one conrt,”’ 
and the writer added his opinion that 
‘‘the hopes and good intentions of the 
framers of this measure would be grie- 
vously disappointed.’?” What would be 
thought if it were proposed to take a 
perfectly untrained gentleman from the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in this coun- 
try and put him to sit beside the Judges 
of the land to decide upon the questions 
submitted to the superior courts? The 
main proposition of this Bill was to mix 
up the learned with unlearned gentlemen, 
for what object he could not understand, 
except to admit some of the Native ele- 
ment, with the expectation that the civil 
servants who were Judges of the Sudder 
Court would be able to give some informa- 
tion to the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
The principle of the Bill might be right, 
and he should not vote against the second 
reading, but he hoped that before the Bill 
reached another stage they would receive 
some information on which they could in- 
telligently act. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY protested 
against the statement of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Scully) that none took an interest in 
Indian questions but those who had pro- 
fited by India or expected to profit by it. 
There were many Gentlemen in that House 
who honestly endeavoured to legislate for 
the benefit of India, thongh they never 
had any connection personally with it, or 
had derived any profit from it. He re- 
gretted that the House had not been fur- 
nished with all the information they ought 
te possess on this subject ; they ought to 
have had before them the opinion of the 
Council of India. He had voted against 
the Members of the Indian Council being 
excluded from Parliament, as they could 
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have given much infermation on Indian 
subjects; they were the men who knew 
more about India than any other class ; 
and yet the House was debarred from an 
acquaintance with their opinions on this 
most important question. He hoped the 
House would insist on the production of the 
opinions of the Council. He protested 
against any information being concealed 
from them on such a subject. 

Mr. DUNLOP was understood to sup- 
port the Bill. 

Mr. TORRENS said, there were some 
parts of the Bill whieh could, he thought, 
be advantageously amended. For instance 
the covenanted servants of ten years’ stand- 
ing were put upon a par with barristers of 
five years’ standing. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Scully) had spoken of the learned and 
the unlearned sitting together in the same 
court, the learned being barristers of five 
years’ standing, and the unlearned, mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service of not 
less than ten years’ standing, who had 
served as Zillah Judges. But he should be 
inclined to regard the latter experienced 
persons as the learned, and the inex- 
perienced barrister as the unlearned mem- 
ber of the Court. The standing of the 
Judges of the proposed Court well deserved 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman, 

It was hardly fair or considerate to the 
Covenanted Civil Service to legislate for 
the possible association of a barrister of 
five years standing, on the same bench with 
the covenanted civil servant of twenty-two 
or twenty-three years standing, which is, 
he (Mr. Torrens) believed, the shortest 
period of service at which a covenanted 
servant has ever attained the honour of a 
seat on the bench of the existing Sudder 
Court in Bengal. 

Coronet SYKES held it to be impo- 
litie to put barristers of five years’ stand- 
ing, who might be about thirty years of 
age, on the same bench with covenanted 
servants who might have had from twenty 
to thirty years’ experience. A population 
of not less than 150,000,000 required the 
administration of justice according to the 
Mahommedan and [lindoo codes, and by 
Judges who understood their languages— 
qualifications not likely to be possessed by 
barristers of five years’ standing. Hitherto 
the Mofussil courts had been presided over 
by Native Judges and had given the great- 
est satisfaction ; but it seemed they were 
to be superseded by new local courts, pre- 
sided over by an European barrister, at an 
expense to the Indian Government of five 
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to ten times the cost of Native Judges. 
People spoke of these proposed small cause 
courts as being new to India; but the fact 
was they existed in India long before the 
county courts were known in England, 
and they had worked so satisfactorily, that 
the Native Judges had decided on an ave- 
rage, from ninety-seven to ninety-eight 
cases in every hundred civil suits, with com- 
paratively few appeals from their decision. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Hadfield), that who should practice be- 
fore the Courts in India was settled by 
the Courts themselves. The Sudder Court 
decided who should practise before it, 
and under what regulations ; so did the 
Supreme Court; and in like manner the 
Hligh Court would decide for itself who 
should practise before it, whether bar- 
risters, advocates, or solicitors. In reply 
to what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Scully) what he (Sir 
Charles Wood) had said was this — that 
a draft of a Bill had been sent out to the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Ben- 
gal. Their suggestions had been received 
and considered, and the greater number of 
them had been adopted. With respect to 
the Judges at Madras, the expression of 
their opinion was in favour of amalgama- 
tion. [He certainly had received some sug- 
gestions from one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court at Bombay in a letter, 
which, no doubt, had been correctly cited 
by the hon. Member, but which not being 
a public document he (Sir Charles Wood) 
did not feel justified in laying it upon the 
table of the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man then said that the Bill had been in- 
troduced without due information. But in 
the Report of the Committee of 1851-2, 
and the labours of the Law Commission, 
which reported the same year, abundant 
materials would be found. The hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Harry Verney) had charged him 
(Sir Charles Wood) with acting in this 
matter without taking the opinion of the 
Indian Council. He thought the hon. Ba- 
ronet ought to have ascertained whether 
the fact was so or not before he made this 
charge. The truth was that the matter 
had been repeatedly discussed in the Coun- 
cil; many of the suggestions thrown out 
had been adopted ; but no recorded state- 
ment of opinion had been made either for 
or against the measure, as all were per- 
fectly agreed as to what its main pro- 
visions should be. With regard to the ob- 
jection taken by the hon. Member opposite 
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(Mr. Torrens), he had only to say that in 
fixing a five years’ standing at the English 
Bar and ten years’ standing for a civil ser- 
vant as a qualification for a Judge, he had 
merely repeated the existing qualiiication 
for Supreme Court and for the Sudder 
Courts according to the existing law. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Aber- 
deen (Colonel Sykes) had recommended 
him to bring in another additional Bill ; 
but he (Sir Charles Wood) had been 
already blamed for introducing so many 
Indian measures so late in the Session, 
and he searcely thought the House would 
approve of another. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day next. 


EAST INDIA (CIVIL SERVICE) BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.”’ 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that although 
it appeared that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) had 
made common cause with the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for India 
in reference to the passing of this Bill, 
which sapped and would ultimately destroy 
a service in which some of the best years 
of his life had been passed, he hoped the 
House would permit him to offer a few 
observations. The right hon. Baronet, in 
introducing his Bill, observed that its ob- 
jects were to legalize certain appointments 
which for fifty years and more had been 
made in India, and to provide that ap- 
pointments might be made in certain cases, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the ex- 
isting law. With regard to the first of 
these allegations, it seemed to him that 
the legality of the appointments referred 
to had been fully recognized by successive 
Acts of Parliament passed in 1813, 1833, 
1853, and 1858. It was rather remark- 
able that, though the technical illegality 
of the appointments had long been known, 
it was never deemed necessary to legalize 
them by a special Act of Parliament until 
it was thought expedient to use such an 
Act as a sort of shoeing-horn to draw on 
a clause in order to injure the Covenanted 
Civil Service. As regarded the necessity 
of throwing open that service, that had al- 
ready been done by s. 32, 21 & 22 Vict. 
e. 106. By that Act, this exclusive Ser- 
vice, as it was the fashion to call it, had 
been thrown open to free and unreserved 
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competition. So open was it in this re- 
spect that it was competent for any young 
man to present himself at the India House 
in January or July of any year, and, pro- 
vided he were of the prescribed age, he 
could claim to be examined. In conse- 
sequence of that Act parents had been put 
to great expense in the education of their 
sons for that Service ; because such was 
the severity of the examination that it not 
only exceeded that for any office or de- 
partment of the Civil Service of this coun- 
try, but instances had occurred and were 
occurring of the health of a young man 
being so seriously impaired by the cram- 
ming to which he had been subjected pre- 
paratory to his going before the Examination 
Commissioners that after a short sojourn in 
India he had been ordered home on medical 
certificate and compelled subsequently to 
relinquish the Service. Now, the system 
which prevailed in England was the very 
reverse of that. All nominations merely for 
permission to compete for the Civil Service 
appointments rested entirely with the Go- 
vernment of the day, and it would be re- 
garded as a breach of Parliamentary de- 
corum were a Member sitting on the Op- 
position side of the Iouse to submit an 
application in behalf of a young man, how- 
ever high his attainments might be, for the 
purpose of his being permitted to compete 
along with other candidates. In England, 
therefore, a parent was forced to submit 
to the humiliating necessity of interceding 
with an avowed supporter of the Govern- 
ment of the day for leave for his son to be 
examined to prove his fitness to enter the 
public service of his native land. This 
Bill actually sought for powers to do away 
with that test of merit, and to substitute 
in its place Parliamentary influence, ne- 
potism, and jobbing of the very worst de- 
scription, breaking faith at the same time 
with those who had gone out to India 
under the competitive system. Among 
other plausible reasons for this proceeding 
it was said that it was impossible to pro- 
cnre a sufficient number of civilians to fill 
the appointments consequent upon increase 
and additions made to our Indian terri- 
tories, It was, no doubt, true that the 
list of candidates diminished every year, 
and that fact had been confirmed by the 
Sixth Report of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, which had been laid on the 
table within the last few days. But 
what was the reason? Why, the high 
standard of the examinations and the ab- 
straction of the great prizes from that pro- 
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fession. Reduce that standard and pre- 
serve the prizes and they would get any 
number of young men. The standard might 
be advantageously reduced without impair- 
ing the competitive principle, and without 
substituting for that principle the whole- 
sale jobbing which was sought to be esta- 
blished by this Bill. If we required proof 
of what would be the results of the work- 
ing of this Bill, it was only necessary to 
refer to the correspondence of Lord Corn- 
wallis, recently published, and to the last 
speech which Lord Macaulay made in that 
House. He was in a position to state that 
within a few weeks of his much-lamented 
death, Lord Macaulay mentioned to a Mem- 
ber of the Indian Council that he still re- 
tained his opinion, and expressed his wil- 
lingness to record it in writing. Lord Ma- 
caulay said— 


“ But my firm opinion is that the day on which 
the Civil Service of India ceases to be a close 
service will be the beginning of an age of job- 
bing—the most monstrous, the most extensive, 
and the most perilous system of abuse in the dis- 
tribution of patronage that we have ever wit- 
nessed. Every Governor General would in such 
case carry out with him, or would soon be fol- 
lowed by, a crowd of relatives, nephews, first and 
second cousins, friends and sons of friends, and 
political hangers-on ; while every steamer arriving 
from the Red Sea would carry to India some ad- 
venturer bearing with him letters from some 
powerful man in England, all pressing for employ- 
ment, ..... Now, against evils like this there 
is but one security, and, I believe, but one, and 
that is, that the Civil Service be kept close.”— 
[3 Hansard, exxviii., 747-8.] 

Lord Macaulay added— 


“That excellent and valuable man, Lord Wil- 

liam Bentinck, in the month he left India, said, 
‘I have now been here seven years, and during 
that time I have had to dispose of immense lucra- 
tive patronage, and I have never but once in all 
that time been able to do a single service to a 
single old English friend,’ ”’—Jbid., 749.] 
The Right Hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Herts (Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton), on the 
15th June, 1855, in a speech which he 
delivered in this House, said— 


“ Let me again impress upon this House that it 
is not enough to subject any candidate to a rigo- 
rous examination to decoy into the public service 
the rising energy and talent of the country, unless 
you set before them all the lawful prizes of the 
profession, and convince them that not one such 
prize shall be abstracted from their ambition, and 
bestowed upon gentlemen who, however able, are 
not connected with the service. If the public 
service is to be really a profession, it ought to be 
as monstrous to give one of the great prizes in that 
service to a man who has not been actively dis- 
tinguished in it, as it would be to give a clever 
lawyer the Colneley of a Regiment, or a gallant 
officer the Mastership of the Rolls.” [Hansard, 
exxxviii,, 2125.] 
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It should be borne in mind that by the Act 
the 21st and 22nd of Victoria, ‘all con- 
tracts, liabilities, and engagements upon 
the East India Company were made equally 
binding upon the Crown,’’ and that as the 
present members of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, numbering something less than one 
thousand persons, went out to India with 
certain rights guaranteed to them, and as 
they on their part had, agreeably to the 
terms of their covenant, subscribed a large 
percentage of their salaries to the two 
funds, known as the Civil Service Fund 
and the Civil Service Annuity Fund, they 
were clearly entitled to compensation. Yet 
would it be believed that no compensation 
clauses whatever had been inserted in the 
Bill? With regard to compensation there 
were two ways in which it might be grant- 
ed. It might be granted either by refund- 
ing to a member the amount which he had 
subscribed to these funds with indemnity 
for past services, or by guaranteeing the 
Widows and Orphans’ Fund, and by grant- 
ing increased pensions at the expiration of 
service. Unless some such provision were 
made the right hon. Baronet might depend 
upon it that he would experience the same 
difficulty and create the same feeling of 
discontent which he had raised among the 


military officers by his amalgamation mea- 


sure of last Session. Although the right 
hon. Baronet hoped to reconcile them to 
that measure by offering them a miserable 
pittance of £50 a year and staff employ- 
ment, he believed that there were some 
1,000 or 600 officers totally and entirely 
without employment. Without following 
the right hon. Baronet into the whole of 
his introductory speech, he would merely 
observe that he laboured under a misap- 
prehension in saying that ‘‘ there is no 
such appointment as assistant collector ;”” 
on the contrary, there were just as many 
now as formerly, and on referring to the 
East India Register for 1860, he found 
that there were in the Bengal Presidency 
alone no less than 139 posted assistants, 
and 23 unposted. He could also produce 
heaps of witnesses to prove that it was to 
its very peculiar training—namely, that of 
commencing as assistant collector, and then 
gradually rising to be a deputy collector, 
joint magistrate, full collector, magistrate, 
and civil and sessions Judge—that the 
Covenanted Civil Service had gained its 
high reputation and efficiency. As the 
right hon. Baronet had quoted Mr. Mills’s 
work on Representative Government he 
hoped the House would also permit him to 
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quote a brief passage from that work. Mr, 
Mills said— 


“Tt is in no way unjust that public officers thus 
selected and trained should be exclusively eligible 
to offices which require specially Indian knowledge 
and experience. If any door to higher appoint- 
ments, without passing through the lower, be 
opened even for occasional use, there will be such 
incessant knocking at it by persons of influence, 
that it will be impossible ever to keep it closed. 
The only excepted appointment should be the 
highest one of all, The Viceroy of British India 
should be a person selected from all Englishmen 
for his great capacity for government,” 


He took upon himself to say that this mea- 
sure would be as unpopular with the Na- 
tives of India as with the Civil Service. 
The Natives already complained that a 
different class of men were sent out to 
India now—men who did not appear to 
possess that traditionary sympathy towards 
them which existed in the days of our 
Metcalfes, Thomasons, Colvins, Lawren- 
ces, Edmonstones, Plowdens, Prinseps, 
Yules, and a host of other bright Indian 
names. He was really very reluctant to 
detain the House longer than he could 
possibly help, but he could not sit down 
without alluding to the very extraordinary 
manner in which the right hon. Baronet 
had behaved in regard to this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in reply to a ques- 
tion which he put to him on the 8th of 
March last, assured him that the only Bills 
of importance which he proposed to bring 
in this Session were those relating to the 
Council and the amalgamation of the Courts, 
Nos. 1 and 2 Bills. He then withheld 
from the House the dissents or protests of 
his Council against this Bill. It appeared 
to him that the right hon. Baronet, with 
the active assistance of the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn, was determined 
to destroy that glorious Service by whose 
untiring energies and cordial co-operation 
with their gallant military brethren that 
magnificent empire had been won and 
governed —a service which had existed 
pure and unsullicd since the year 1765, 
when it was recast by its beloved chief, 
Lord Clive, and which had not only on 
several occasions received the thanks of 
the Sovereign and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but had been spoken of in highly 
eulogistic language by successive Governor 
Generals, from the high-minded Lord 
Wellesley to the present Lord Canning. 
Mr. LIDDELL said, he quite dissented 
from the opinion expressed by the -hon. 
Member (Mr. Scully) that hon. Gentlemen 
in that House, unconnected with India, 
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did not feel a deep interest in Indian sub- 
jects. For himself, and for others who were 
placed in the same circumstances with him- 
self, he must express his fullest sympathy 
with the right hon. Baronet, the Secretary 
of State for India, when he expressed his 
deep sense of the responsibility attaching 
to the introduction of three of the most 
extensive measures Indian policy which it 
had ever been the lot of any man to bring 
down to the House in one night. An 
equal a mount of responsibility attached 
to every Member who gave a vote on those 
three great measures of reform. But their 
position was different, and in some re- 
spects less favourable for arriving at a cor- 
rect judgment on these matters than that 
of the right hon. Baronet; for he was 
surrounded by a Council, composed of 
men of long Indian experience and of the 
highest ability, to guide him; while they 
were deprived by an inconsiderate vote of 
the presence in that House of Members 
of that Council. The propricty of the 
course which he (Mr. Liddell) had sug- 
gested when the Government of India was 
transferred to the Crown was now fully 
apparent, when they were called upon 
to decide on measures which changed the 
governing power of India and established 
new courts of judieature, and when they 
were called upon to make a sweeping 
change in the administrative body, without 
the benefit of the assistance which such a 
Council could afford. The point they had 
to consider was, whether those grave ob- 
jections which had been urged against the 
measure were not more than counter- 
balanced by its advantages. These ob- 
jections were mainly two: one of them 
was, that it aimed a blow at the system 
which had produced such a distinguished 
body of men as the civil servants of India 
He fully admitted that, unless proper safe- 
guards surrounded this measure, it might 
give a death-blow to the Civil Service of 
India. And when they spoke of that sys- 
tem, they must not forget that it had been 
described in this House as one which had 
grown up under favouritism, nepotism, 
and jobbery ; but a more honourable set 
of men could not be found than the civil 
servants connected with the Government 
of India. That body had, nevertheless, 
grown up under the old system. A large 
change had been made in the service in 
1853, which had been followed up in 1858, 
and they had not yet had time to judge 
whether the new system would produce 
men equally eminent, The next objection 
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was that this was a breach of faith with 
the aspiring youth of this country who 
had been invited to compete for appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service of India. But, 
on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that it was in their favour that the old ex- 
clusive body was destroyed, and it was but 
reasonable to expect that some regard 
would be paid by them to the claims of 
the State at the present junction. It was 
for the House, then, to say whether the 
objections to the change outweighed the 
advantages of it. A further objection had, 
indeed, been made—that by the proposed 
alteration an amount of patronage was 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, which would work to the detriment 
of the publie service. But he did not 
think the Bill was fairly open to that ob- 
jection, though he still thought the House 
ought to have distinctly placed before them 
the regulations that were proposed, in or- 
der that they might be assured that proper 
restrictions and safeguards, upon the au- 
thority of the Secretary of State, were in- 
serted in this Bill, He would now come 
to the recommendations in favour of their 
acceptance of this Bill. They had first of 
all the stern fact before them of the great 
number of persons who ea necessitate ret 
had been appointed to fill the vacancies 
created by the extraordinary emergencies 
that had arisen. These persons in the 
Bengal presidency alone had been stated 
to amount to 800. He believed that at 
the present moment all these appoint- 
ments were in strictness illegal, and the 
object of this Bill was to legalise them. 
He wished to call attention to a Minute of 
the Governor General, issued so lately as 
August of last year, in which he said, 
speaking of the low ebb to which the Civil 
Service of Bengal was reduced, that it ad- 
mitted of no remedy but a great increase 
in the Civil Service, if the covenanted Ser- 
vice was to be maintained at all. He 
stated that in the Punjab and Oude, 
which, being non-regulation provinces, ad- 
mitted of a larger infusion of the non- 
covenanted Service than elsewhere—there 
were in the Punjab, out of 116 assistant 


| and deputy commissioners, 71 uncovenant- 


ed, where the proportions ought to have 
been about equal; that in Oude, out of 
36 such appointments, 26 belonged to the 
uncovenanted Service, there were three 
vacant, and no covenanted servants were 
available to fill those vacancies. The re- 
medy which the Governor General sug- 
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junior officers of the army ; and Sir Bartle 
Frere, a high authority, concurred with 
him. He must remind the House that 
the great competitive system, from which 
so much was expected, had proved inade- 
quate to supply the demand. 


a sufficient choice of qualified candidates to 
offer themselves. He thought, therefore, 
that the Government had no choice but 
to widen the field. He did not argue for a 
great enlargement: he hoped the powers 
given by this Bill would be used discreetly, 
wisely, and sparingly, but he could not but 
think that great advantages would be de- 
rived by the Indian Government from 
opening up the service, and that it would 
instil new vigour and honest rivalry into 
the system itself. What had they lately 
seen in India? 
of their ablest financiers to restore the em- 
barrassed finances of India. Were they 
received with jealousy? Wad not their 
mission beeu eminently successful? He 
hoped and believed the same results would 
follow from the infusion of new blood 


into other parts of the system of Govern- 


ment. And that led him to the last fea- 
ture of the measure he wished to notice 
—the effect which this measure would pro- 
duce on the Native mind in India. That 
was a feature so valuable that in his mind 
it outweighed every objection that might 
be urged against the Bill. They all knew 
the effect which the prospect of advance- 
ment in life had on all classes of society, 
from the boy in the village-school to the 
highest member of the Bar. What was 
it that cheered the learned Attorney Ge- 
neral in the midst of his laborious life 
but the hope of his one day reaching the 
Woolsack. They knew that of late the 
Natives had devoted themselves to Eu- 
ropean studies ; that they were eminent- 
ly qualified by nature for literary attain- 
ments; and they were entering in large 
numbers upon the study of law and juris- 
prudence. By the Act of 1853 the hopes 
of the Natives of India had been raised by 
the declaration that henceforward no dis- 
tinction would be made, either of race or 
religion, in the appointment to the highest 
posts under the Government. He was at 
a loss to see how this declaration could be 
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year 80 prizes were competed for, and only, 
150 persons came forward to compete; so) 
that, for some reason or other, the prizes ' 
that were held out in India failed to induce | 
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lately used these remarkable words “ that 
the English had strack no root in India, 
that they existed only on the surface, and 
their only source of influence was through 
the military power.”” He was glad to 
find that that able man was himself to 
benefit by this change of the law, and 
that though not of the Covenanted Ser- 
vice he was to be appointed to fill the 
office of Foreign Secretary to the Coun- 
cil of India. Ile hoped he would inau- 
gurate in his own person this beneficial 
change of system, which would elevate the 


| Natives not only in office but in their own 


eyes, and would abolish the distinction of 
abject submission on the one hand and 
complete domination on the other between 
the governors and the governed. Le bhe- 
lieved that by opening posts of responsibi- 
lity and emolument to Europeans and 
Natives alike, we should do more to fix 
our rule in India upon a firm and substan- 
tial basis than by any other measure our 
Government could devise. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Windsor (Mr. 
Vansittart) had shown unnecessary alarm 
when he talked of this Bill sapping and 
destroying the Civil Service. If there were 
the least danger that this Bill would have 
any such effect, he should be the last man 
to give it his support. There were no 
greater names in our history than the 
names of Indian civil servants, nor had 
the Natives of India ever had better friends. 
The Service, now that it was an open com- 
petitive Service, was in a very different 
position to the time when it was a close 
Service. Such being the case, he did not 
object to the alterations proposed by this 
Bill, provided that certain words which he 
thought necessary were inserted in it—for, 


'as it now stood, he feared it would be a 


most dangerous measure. He had much 
confidence in the present Secretary for 
India, and he hoped he should have as 
much in future Secretaries, but it did not 
go quite so far as that of his hon. Friend 
opposite. The opinion of the Council of 
India had on some occasions been dealt 
with somewhat lightly ; on two important 
measures—the imposition of the income 
tax and the amalgamation of the armies— 
it was well known the almost unanimous 
cpinion of the Council had been overruled. 
The manner in which the promise regard- 
ing the medical service of India had been 


| disregarded was a proof, too, of the value 
reconciled with the maintenance of a strictly | 
Covenanted Civil Service. Colonel Durand | 

| 


which was to be attached to mere promises. 
What were the facts? It was announced 
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that the Natives of India were entitled to 
all places which were open to Europeans, 
and the medical service was particularly 
mentioned. But, after several young Na- 
tives had come over to this country to edu- 
cate themselves at a great expense, and 
had obtained distinction here, they were 
suddenly told that the Sceretary of State 
had changed his mind, and that since the 
amalgamation of the armies they could 
not hope for army medical employment in 
India. After considerable pressure had 
been put on the Government they were 
told that if they liked they might go to 
Sierra Leone. This was an illustration of 
how little they could trust in promises, and 
low necessary it was they should have 
definite arrangements included in the Bill. 
Therefore, unless words to the effect that a 
residence of seven years in India, a know- 
ledge of the Native languages, and, perhaps, 
in some cases, an examination should be ne- 
cessary to entitle a man to employment in 
the Civil Service, he should be very much 
disposed to oppose the Bill; but, probably, 
the right hon, Gentleman would be in- 
clined to give way to the almost unanimous 
opinion of the House. Two classes of 
persons would be affected by this Bill—the 
independent Europeans and the Natives. 
With regard to the European settlers, he 
should be glad to see men duly qualified 
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was not a covenanted servant, and had ap- 
pointed in his place Captain Cooper, who, 
as the head of the Enam Commission, was 
one of the most unpopular men in the 
West of India. As regarded this class of 
persons, he thought it essential that they 
should have that knowledge of the country 
which could only be acquired by long resi- 
dence, and he thought seven years was 
a very reasonable period to require, As 
regarded the Natives, the question was 
more difficult. He thought they ought to 
open Civil Service appointments to Natives 
the same as to Europeans, but there was 
the difficulty of the expense of coming over 
to this country for the purpose of passing 
an examination. To remedy this he should 
propose one of two things—either that the 
Government should send young men over 
to the colleges here, and pay their ex- 
penses to the time of examination, or that 
there should be a Beard of Examination in 
India, to which young Natives could apply 
who had prepared themselves to compete 
for Civil Service appointments. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman in 
the principle on which the Bill was founded. 
If they gave the Natives an education 
equal to the cducation received by Eu- 
ropeans, it was absurd to withhold from 
them employment in the Civil Service such 
as their attainments entitled them to. A 


holding the positions in India to which | body of highly educated discontented young 
they were entitled from knowledge of the} men would be more dangerous than an 


country and of the habits and languages of 
its inhabitants. Such appointments had 


army of mutinous Sepoys ; and, therefore, 
he was happy to see that by this Bill an 


already been made, and one of the objects | opportunity would be given them of enter- 
of this Bill was to legalize them. The great | ing the Civil Service of the Government. 


danger of jobbery would arise from persons 
going out from this country with strong 


But, at the same time, unless such terms 
as he had mentioned were introduced, he 


recommendations from persons in authority | should be unwilling that the measure should 
at home or with influence with persons in| pass, because it would open a door that 


power in India. 


Ile had certainly heard | would interfere seriously with good govern- 


lately of one or two remarkable cases in| ment in India, and might have the effect, 
which there had been something very nearly | as it had been said, of undermining and 
approaching to jubbery. Another object of | destroying the Civil Service. 


this Bill was to legalize appointments which 
might be made, and the want of some such 
measure was strongly illustrated by a case 
which had lately occurred. Captain Mca- 
dows Taylor had distinguished himself very 
mach in an official capacity in the ceded dis- 
triets of the Dekkan. By his exertions roads 


| 
| 


Lorp STANLEY said, there were two 
points on which the [louse seemed to have 
come, if not to an unanimous, at least to a 
very general conclusion—that the principle 
of the Bill was sound, but that the details 
would require careful supervision — and 
tlat some conditions or restrictions ought 


had been made and a variety of improve- to be inserted in it which were not in it 


ments had been carried out, and there was 


now. When the Bill was brought in he 


no man who was regarded by the Natives | stated that he entirely approved the prin- 


of that part of India with greater respect. 
When those districts were annexed to the 


| 


ciple of it ; but the more he had consider- 
ed the matter and the more he had been 


Crown the Government refused to appoint | able to gather the opinions of those inter- 


him to the government of them because he ested in and informed on Indian affairs the 
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more he was satisfied that those securities 
which were alluded to the other night, and 
which he believed it was the intention of 
his right hon. Friend to insert in Regula- 


tions to be framed by him, ought to be in | 


the Bill itself, and not in Regulations, 
which might be revoked at any time. Of 
these two securities, by far the most im- 
portant as a limitation to the admissions 
into the Civil Service was that a man 
should have resided seven years in India; 
and to that he was inclined to hope the 
right hon. Gentleman would not offer any 
objection. But as to the other require- 
ment — the test of knowledge of the 
language—he could well understand the 
hesitation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
seeing that cases might occur of appoint- 
ments in the Presidency towns where no 
knowledge of Native languages was re- 
quired. If, however, they were to choose 
between two possible inconveniences, he 
thought the possibility of excluding one or 
two men otherwise qualified would be a far 
less evil than the absence of the security 
implied in the language tests. If it were 
limited, as he thought it might be, to the 
revenue and judicial branch, and if a pro- 
viso were inserted that in the remaining 
branches of the service the same test of 
knowledge should be required as was re- 
quired now of civil servants before appoint- 
ment to the same offices, he could not con- 
ceive that any possible inconvenience would 
arise. If that condition were insisted upon 
there would be four distinct checks on any 
abuse of patronage by the Governor Ge- 
neral. There would be the check of re- 
sidence, the test of language, the confir- 
mation by the Seerctary of State, and the 
further independent confirmation by the 
Council. He had heard doubts suggested 
whether the confirmation by the Secretary 
of State would be anything more than a 
mere form. It was said that the Secretary 
of State would be apt to consider that the 
Governor General was the best judge of the 
case, and would accordingly be guided by 
what was determined at Calcutta. In an- 
swer to that he would point out that within 
the last two years, sinee his right hon. 
Friend had been in office, two appointments 
had been made—made he did not doubt, 
from the best motives, by the Governor 
General—which his right hon. Friend con- 
sidered had been improperly made ; and, 
accordingly, those appointments were can- 
celled. If that were done by the Secre- 
tary of State at present, when he was not 
called upon specially to interfere in the 


Lord Stanley 
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matter, much more was it likely to be done 
when his confirmation was specially re. 
quired, and, therefore, when he shared 
quite as much as the Governor General in 
the responsibility of the appointments, 
As to the interference of the Council be- 
ing a check not to be relied on, he knew 
no men who were in a position to give a 
more independent verdict upon a question 
of the kind than the Members of the Coun- 
ceil. They had nothing to hope and no- 
thing to fear. They naturally liked to aet 
in harmony with the Secretary of State; 
but he had seen enough of them to feel 
assured that, whatever respect they might 
feel either for the Governor General or the 
Secretary of State, if there was reasonable 
ground to suspect that undue favour had 
been shown in any appointment which they 
were called upon to sanction, they would 
do their duty in refusing their concurrence. 
As to the possibility of the Council being 
abolished, whatever might have been the 
opinion which prevailed two years ago, no 
one believed in that contingency now. In 
1858, when the new arrangements were 
made, the popular theory was that Parlia- 
ment would take such an interest in all In- 
dian affairs that the Council world be unne- 
cessary ; but any one who had watched 
the empty state of the House when Indian 
discussions had taken place within the last 
two years or eighteen months, could form 
his own judgment on the soundness of that 
view. What, then, were the objections to 
the principle of the Bill? His hon. Friend 
the Member for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart) 
told his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State that this was an attempt to do 
away with the competitive system, and to 
return, by an indirect method, to the sys- 
tem of patronage. If he regarded it in 
that light, he was the last person to con- 
sent to have any share in it. But his hon. 
Friend contented himself with saying that 
such would be the effect, without attempt- 
ing to prove it, except as far as to say that 
if the Bill passed the old abuse of Gover- 
nors-General taking out their relations and 
friends and providing for them at the ex- 
pense of the public would be revived. 
Now, inasmuch as no Governor General, 
as a general rule, remained in India seven 
years, it would be impossible for him to 
provide for his friends in that manner ; 
for he did not think they would be content 
to follow him out, and to hold no office, or 
only a very subordinate office, for seven 
years, with the chance of some succeeding 
Governor General taking pity on their for- 
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Jorn condition. Te did not think that any 
man in his sound senses would be induced 
to go to India with such prospects. 

Mr. VANSITTART: The noble Lord 
has misunderstood me. I quoted the last 
speech which the late Lord Macaulay made 
on India in that House, and I quoted it as 
Lord Macaulay’s opinion. 

Lorpd STANLEY said, the opinion 
might have been that of Lord Macaulay, 
but the application was his hon. Friend’s. 
He (Lord Stanley) did not know under what 
circumstances Lord Macaulay’s speech was 
delivered ; but he had no doubt that if 
Lord Macaulay had had an opportunity of 
considering this Bill he would have come 
to a different conclusion as to its effect. 
No doubt, if the system which prevailed 
before 1773 had been continued they would 
be likely to have the old abuses connected 
with it. His hon. Friend said farther that 
he believed the Natives would object to the 
new system, and would look upon it as an 
interference with them, because men of an 
inferior class would be appointed to higher 
offices. Considering that one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the Bill was to admit the 
Natives to higher offices than they were now 
allowed to hold, he should be surprised to 
hear of any objection on their part. He 
would be a bold man who undertook to say 
what the opinion of the Natives of India 
was. Noone could answer for the opinion 
of a community so vast and so heteroge- 
neous. But he had seen numerous Indian 
newspapers, written in English, but to a 
great degree owned and influenced by Na- 
tives, and he had never seen one which did 
not, when the question was touched upon, 
express a strong sympathy with the desire 
to open the Civil Service to Natives. The 
question was raised what would be the effect 
of the Bill upon the Civil Service itself— 
whether it would not discourage young 
men of talent from offering themselves for 
examination? in considering how far the 
Bill would affect the Civil Service, they 
must endeavour to see what amount of 
competition there would be on the part of 
outsiders with the civil servants. He 
thought it had been abundantly shown 
that under the provisions of the Bill no 
man would be likely to go out from Eng- 
land with the view of obtaining one of 
the offices to which it referred. They 
must, therefore, look only to the case of 
persons actually resident in India ; and 
all who had experience of Indian affairs 
would confirm him when he said that 
the number of Europeans in India quali- 
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fied for high office in the Civil Service, 
and not belonging either to the civil or 
the military service, was compavatively in- 
considerable. There would be a certain 
number of military officers admitted to 
offices from which they had hitherto been 
excluded. There would be a certain num- 
ber of uncovenanted servants who would 
obtain the right, to which he thought they 
were justly entitled, of higher promotion. 
There would also be a few barristers. He 
did not think that the appointments of the 
latter class would be very frequent, because 
a successful barrister was doing better for 
himself by remaining in his profession than 
if he accepted high office, and a barrister 
who had failed in his profession was not 
likely to be selected. Besides these, there 
only remained the Natives, and he thought 
there would be no inclination on the part 
of Governors-General or Governors of Pre- 
sidencies to be unduly precipitate in ap- 
pointing Natives to high offices. He 
thought they were all agreed that al- 
though it was right Natives should be ap- 
pointed, it was a great experiment, and one 
to be tried very cautiously. Looking to all 
these considerations, he greatly doubted 
whether the civil servants would be af- 
fected by this Bill in anything like the 
proportion of 5 per cent of all its appoint- 
ments, and the civil servants themselves 
were very formidable competitors. They 
were selected when young men by the best 
of all possible methods—they were care- 
fully trained for their special duties; when 
they arrived in India they were placed in 
responsible situations, though still young ; 
their whole life was a preparation for hold- 
ing higher offices :—and if, with those ad- 
vantages in their favour, they were no- 
able to hold their own against competitors 
not having those advantages, all he could 
say was that they must be very inferior in 
ability and energy to what he had always 
believed them to be. As to what would 
be gained it was not difficult tosee. They 
would enlarge the field of selection for the 
public service ; they would give a fair en- 
couragement to the Natives and uncove- 
nanted servants, which they had not had 
hitherto ; they would apply a stimulus to 
the energies of the civil servants them- 
selves ; and what he regarded as most im- 
portant of all, they would effectually re- 
move that feeling of jealousy, not altoge- 
ther reasonable, and which nevertheless ex- 
isted very strongly on the part of unofficial 
Europeans, which at present was one of 
the greatest social evils in India, He be- 
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lieved that the Bill, limited as he pro- 
posed, would be a very valuable measure; 
but he was bound to say that he concurred 


in the opinion of those hon. Members who | 
recommended that the authority to appoint | 
to offices should be inserted in the Bill, | 
| ducements to young men of ability to go 


and not left to regulations prepared by the 


Secretary of State, and that he was quite | 


prepared to take the sense of the House 
upon the propsal to insert them. 

Mr. PULLER said, the most important 
clause in the Bill dealt with two matters— 


first, power was given to the Secretary of | 
State to make Regulations under which | 
exceptional appointments might be made; | 
and, secondly, the right hon. Gentleman | 


would have power to confirm the appoint- 
ments made in India. He deemed it of 
far more importance that the Secretary of 
State should be guided by his Council 
when engaged in a legislative capacity in 
framing Regulations than when he was 
acting executively in confirming appoint- 
ments ; and he should, therefore, propose 
that the power of framing Regulations 
should only be exercised with the assent of 
the majority of the Council. As to the 


confirmation of those appointments in In- 
dia, he should be willing to leave it to the 
judgment of the Secretary of State alone. 
The first clause appeared to him to contain 


the real gist and pith of the measure. He 
concurred entirely in the preamble of the 
Bill. As regards the Civil Service in India 
at present, he presumed that it was not 
denied that it had been intended in some 
measure that the Natives should be em- 
ployed in it ; but he thought it would be 
very inexpedicnt to break down the practi- 
cal monopoly of a large class of valuable 
appointments which the Civil Service of 
India had long enjoyed unless upon some 
distinct principle, in order that they might 
know exactly what to expect in future. 
Ife contended that the first clause of the 
Bill went far beyond the preamble or the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill, and did not sufficiently 
describe the covenanted and uncovenanted 
services of India. If any post had been held 
by a non-covenanted servant, the clause 
authorized the filling up of all similar ap- 
pointments in the same way, so that it 
would be almost impossible to say what 
offices were not equally open to covenanted 
and non-covenanted servants. He main- 
tained that either the Home Government 
or the Indian authorities ought to decide 
what appointments were to be open and 
what closed. A young man entering the 
Lord Stanley 
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Service had a right to know with certainty 
what his prospects were. Moreover, there 
was the interest of the public to be consi- 
dered, that the Service should be as effi. 
cient as possible ; and to secure this they 
should hold out the greatest possible in- 


out to India. 
Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 


| he had no objection to the abstract princi- 


ple of the Bill, but thought the House 
ought to be told what was the opinion 
of the most experienced civil servants 
in India on the subject. If such infor- 
mation were not furnished they should 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
matter. The real security for the good 
government of India was that persosn 
should devote themselves early to the 
Indian service, and should obtain their ap- 
pointments under such a system of compe- 
tition and examination as would prevent 
abuses, With regard to the appointments 
of Natives he was ready to give a carte 
blanche to the Government; but if the 
right hon. Gentlemen wanted really to do 
the Natives a service he had better in- 
crease their present miserable rate of pay, 
which would probably be a- greater boon 
than that now proposed to be conferred 
upon them. As to the other branches of 
the uncovenanted service, including per- 
sons of European origin, it was extremely 
hard to draw the line where uncovenanted 
service ended and the covenanted began. 
But the real difficulty arose in respect of 
those who were not in the public service at 
all. The Bill proposed to throw open the 
service of India in the broadest manner, 
and he thought that, unless restrictions 
were introduced, such a rule would lead 
to great abuses. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) said that no person in his senses 
would go out to India for the chance of 
obtaining these appointmenst. He differed 
from the noble Lord, and believed that if 
this Bili passed without proper securities 
numbers of persons would go out to India 
for the purpose of seeking these appoint- 
ments. With regard to the Indian Coun- 
cil, the right hon. Gentleman had done his 
utmost to destroy its independence. If the 
Members had a seat in the House of Com- 
mons their opinions would be known and 
their arguments heard; but, instead of this, 
they sat and worked in the dark ; so that 
the Council was practically reduced to a 
nullity. He asked the House to consider 
whether, in adopting this Bill, they would 


| not tend to destroy the efficiency of the sys- 
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tem of competition which had been intro- cently entered it, after passing a severe 
duced into India? It would be a great dis- | competitive examination, that such regu- 
couragement to the civil servants of India lations and restrictions should be intro- 
if they were led to suppose that they would | duced into this Bill as would give them 
not obtain the great prizes of the service. | a guarantee upon which they could rely. 
Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, the | Mr. ADAM shared the regret which 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have pro-| had been expressed by other hon. Mem- 
ceeded on the exhaustive principle, by | bers, that the right hon. Baronet had not 
bringing forward on one evening four im-| produced all the papers which bore upon 
portant measures connected with India. | this question, and which might have en- 
Surely it would have been better to divide | abled the House to come to a better deci- 
them, and to have given a greater oppor-;| sion. It was more necessary in the case 
tunity for considering and discussing them. | of Indian subjects than of any others that 
It was not to be wondered, considering | the fullest information should be laid be- 
the professed objects of this Bill, that it fore the House. He thought it was a mis- 
should have excited great alarm among | take to prevent the Members of the Coun- 
those belonging to the Indian Civil Ser- ‘eils from holding seats in that House, and 
vice. He assumed, with reference to the he trusted that would be rectified. If this 
seven years’ residence in India, and the! Bill was passed too rapidly through the 
knowledge of languages, to be required of | House, Parliament would find that it was 
uncovenanted servants, that the right hon. | committing an act of short-sighted ingrati- 
Gentleman would not oppose such a pro-| tude to the Civil Service, which deserved 
vision ; but, besides these restrictions, he | well of the country, and of which the coun- 
thought it would be advisable that they|try was proud. The right hon. Gentle- 
should undergo the same tests to which | man had taken power to frame Regulations 
the present covenanted servants were lia-| which were he said to prevent jobbery or 
ble, and should enter into the same agree- | other evils ; but as the Bill now stood it 
ment against trading and against engaging | contained no safeguards whatever. It con- 
in other pursuits. In the Bill to provide | tained no guarantee that the persons to be 
for the amalgamation of the armies the | appointed under it would be required to 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | have been resident a certain time in India, 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), whose name/to understand the Native languages, or to 
would be gratefully remembered by the| submit to such an examination as was now 
officers and men of the Indian army, had | undergone by the civil servants; nor was 
procured the repetition of that clause of | there any security for the funds to which 
the Act of 1858, transferring the Govern-! those servants had so largely contribut- 
ment of India to Her Majesty, which gua-|ed. It broke faith with the “older civil 
ranteed the rights and privileges of those| servants who entered that service under 
officers and men, and he hoped that a/| the guarantee of an Act of Parliament, 
provision would be introduced into this) and with the younger who entered it by 
measure giving to the members of the | competition’’ upon conditions which, if this 
Civil Service a similar guarantee. The/| Bill passed, could not be fulfilled ; and 
Small Courts Act had recently passed the | it broke faith with the public, who were 
Legislative Council of India. Would the | interested in future competitions, and in 
appointments under that Act come under! the securing of the most efficient ad- 
the first or under the second clause of this | ministrators for India. The present Se- 
Bill? If, under Clause 1, the appoint-|cretary of State for India and Governor 
ments would not come under the control |General might use their patronage fairly 
of the Home Government, nor be subject | and honestly, but their successors might 
to the conditions which the right hon. | not act upon the same principle, and the 
Gentleman agreed should be introduced | House, as responsible for the Government 
into the Bill. He would remind the House | of India, ought not to give the power con- 
that the present competitive system for ferred by this Bill without taking security 
appointments into the Indian Civil Ser-| for its proper exercise. He hoped the 
vice had only been established in 1858. | right hon. Gentleman would have these re- 
Every inducement had since been held out strictions put into the Bill. 
to encourage young men to enter into this; Sim JAMES ELPHINSTONE ap- 
competition, and, it was only fair and just, | pealed to the House to adjourn the de- 
not only to the older members of the Civil} bate. They had now been employed dis- 
Service, but to those who had more re- | cussing Indian questions since half past 
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four o’clock. One Bill had passed through 
Committee and they had given a second 
reading to two; but this Bill appeared to 
him wholly inexplicable. There was no 
provision in the Bill to guard the Civil 
Service from injury, and he knew that a 
very large and influential portion of the 
Council had dissented from its provisions. 
He should now, therefore, move the ad- 
journment of the debate, in order that the 
suggestions that had been made might be 
embodied in the Bill. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR trusted the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would allow 
the second reading of the Bill to pass, if 
only pro formd, as he could in Committee 
bring forward any of the matters of detail 
which ‘he wished to be introduced into the 
Bill. With regard to the principle of the 
Bill, he did not see that the Secretary of 
State could have acted otherwise than he 
had done, seeing that for years successive 
Secretaries of State had represented the 
difficulty they had in filling up places in 
the Civil Service. It could not be expect- 
ed that the uncovenanted servants would 
be content with the subordinate position 
which they had hitherto held, and the 
House would hardly approve if the Seere- 
tary of State were to ask for a large sum 


of money to increase the covenanted ser- 


vice. Five or six years ago he suggested 
a somewhat similar arrangement, but the 
right hon. Gentleman saw objections to it. 
The difficulty that existed should be met in 
some way or other, and he could not see 
that this proposal would injure the Civil 
Service to the extent anticipated. It was 
thought that the new appointments would 
not be few, that the checks would be use- 
less, and that the Secretary for India and 
the Governor General would join together 
to job the service; but that was not very 
likely. The civil servants considered that 
their vested rights were invaded, and so 


they were; but the answer to that was, | 


that they could not fill all the places. And 
what was Government to do? Were they 
to leave the places unfilled? The system 
must be altered in some way, because many 
of the present appointments in India were 
illegal. There must be some solution of 
the difficulty, and the simplest and wisest 
way, and that by which least injuiry would 
be done to the Civil Service was that pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman; and 
the noble Lord who had filled the same 
office before him was of the same opinion. 
No one supposed the noble Lord to wish 
to injure the Civil Service, and, in fact, no 


Sir James Elphinstone 
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one who knew the Civil Service of Indig 
would wish to do away with it or to injure 
it. He himself believed that the Ciyijj 
Service was as unecessary to the Govern. 
ment of India as an aristocracy was to 
monarchy. They had a close service in 
Austria, in Russia, and in France, but none 
so close as the service in India, for in no 
other did the rule prevail that unless one 
entered as a boy he could not take place 
in the service. He could not but think 
that the Civil Service showed too great 
a distrust of the Government. Checks 
against abuse were proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had already agreed 
to the seven years’ test of residence in 
India; he did not know whether he had 
agreed to the test of language, but that 
was a proper test, as a man of fair ability 
might learn two of the languages in a 
year; and the only other security that he 
believed necessary was to give every ap- 
pointment publicity in the London Gazette, 
with the reasons for the appointments, 
They must show that they wished to keep 
good faith with the members of the Civil 
Service, who had always been distinguish- 
ed for their ability, and to whom thoy 
owed so much in the good government of 
the empire; but, at the same time, the 
public necessities must be met, and he did 
not believe that a better way of meeting 
them could be shown than that proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HENLEY did not exactly see why 
the debate should be adjourned, nor why 
any blame should be thrown upon the Go- 
vernment for having introduced four Bills 
upon Indian subjects on one evening, es- 
pecially as the appearance of the House 
during the discussion showed that Indian 
subjects did not excite any paramount in- 
terest. It had been said that the cove- 
nanted servants showed unreasonable dis- 
trust of the Government ; but it should be 
borne in mind that those servants could 
know nothing of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment but what they saw within the 
four corners of this Bill. They did not 
know what the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Regulations were to be, nor how far any 
other Secretary of State for India might 
alter those Regulations ; and men whose 
interests were at stake were apt to be 
alarmed when they saw such a state of 
things. What position would the Bill as 
it stood put these gentlemen in? Great 
interest had been taken in the mode of 
filling up appointments by means of exami- 
nations; and he honestly declared that 
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when he read the Bill he wondered what| other interests, a gentleman sufficiently 
its object was. He could not help think-| well qualified to fill that appointment— 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman, having | [‘* Oh, oh!’’]—he meant with regard to 
got as much brains as was required by| his experience of the general trade and 
means of examination, wanted an element | commerce of the country. Hon. Gentle- 
of a different kind to mix with it. No|men who cried ‘“ Oh!” perhaps did not 
doubt some thought there were certain ad- | remember that a large interest would be 
vantages in admitting persons to the ser-! affected by the manner in which this va- 
vice who had not gone through the ordi-| cancy should be filled up, and the mercan- 
nary preparation and examination ; but it| tile community at Bombay had a right to 
was desirable that the conditions on which | expect at the hands of the Government, 
they were to be allowed to enter should be| that the Government at Bombay should 
defined. There was, however, no reason | select to this office a gentleman who would 
why the number of servants should not be | do justice to their interests, and he knew 
increased by means of the crucible of exa-| that the Government had great difficulty 
mination. Was it, then, anything but | in finding in the Civil Service a gentieman 
reasonable that the civil servants should | properly qualified for the appointment. 
wish to know the terms upon which other | Again, there was the appointment of police 
persons would be allowed to enter the ser- | magistrates, who had to administer the 
vice ?—and for his part he thought it but; English law as between Europeans, to 
reasonable that the conditions should be} superintend the police, and to do a variety 
inserted in the Bill. He himself had great | of other matters, and it was very desirable 
faith in the present Secretary of State for | that any gentleman who might be appoint- 
India ; but then he might die to-morrow, | ed to fill that office should be possessed of 
and no one knew whether his successor | qualifications which it could not be sup- 
would be as scrupulous—and this was his| posed a gentleman in the Civil Service 
reason why the conditions should be part | would have. He thought the object which 
of the measure. These Regulations, how- | some hon, Gentlemen had in view would be 
ever, could not be introduced until the | obtained if the restrictions were made to 
second reading was agreed to; but unless | apply to what was ordinarily termed judi- 
such conditions were. introduced a fatal | cial, magisterial, and financial functions of 
blow would be struck at the system of | the Government. On the whole he gave 
examinations, for no young man would go | his hearty assent to the measure of the 
through the expensive and laborious course | right hon. Gentleman. 

necessary for an examination, and run the | Si JAMES FERGUSSON thought 
risk of the climate also, if he was likely to there was no wish in any quarter to ap- 
have his prospects destroyed by any inter-| point persons to lucrative offices over the 
ruption which was not well guarded. He) heads of members of the Civil Service, 
hoped, therefore, that the Regulations | thus depriving them of the rewards they 
would be introduced into the Bill, and that | were fairly entitled to; but if, as the hon. 
ample time would be given for considera-| Member who spoke last had stated, there 
tion. | was any difficulty in selecting from the 
pet age telat ger in the be ger | poo “ste — — to te 
that the House would not consent to an offices he had named, something must be 
adjournment. He thought that the people | at fault in the education or examination of 
of India had an interest in this matter as those who entered the service. If merean- 
well as the civil servants, and he was pre- tile law and practice were necessary to the 
pared to give his assent to the proposal of | Indian service they should form part of 
the right hon. Gentleman. There were | the examinations. He regretted that the 
certain appointments in the Presidencies | attention given to the affairs of India did 
which his experience told him it would be | not seem greater now than before its Go- 
very desirable that the Government should | yernment was transferred to the Crown. 
have the opportunity of filling up by per- | The present Bill did not contain more — 
sons who brought to India recent expe-| the preamble of what was intended. 1€ 
rience from England. At the pecans | seiesiphe of this Bill was not contained 
moment the appointment of Collector of| within its limits. The important part of 
Customs’ at Bombay was vacant, and he | it was contained in those Regulations and 

J , | ‘ 5 

2: reason to believe that the Government restrictions which the House had not seen; 
of Bombay were in great difficulty to find | and unless they were of a satisfactory na- 
in the Civil Service, without detriment to | ture the measure might be injurious in its 
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effects, instead of promoting the prosperity 
of India. The right course for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
India to pursue was pointed out by the Act 
which abolished the East India Company’s 
government. It would be an evasion of 
the intention of the House in passing that 
Act if the Secretary of State, instead of 
submitting those measures to his Council, 
referred them to special Committecs of 
that Council, and then came down and 
said that hon. Members were not entitled 
to the opinions of those Committees be- 
cause they were not the opinions of the 
Council. His hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth he was sure had 
moved the adjournment, not with any de- 
sire to impede the business of the House, 
but in order that they might not proceed 
with the Bill without that information 
which was requisite to enable them to 
form a sound opinion on the subject. 

Cotone, SYKES said, that at a meet- 
ing held on the previous day a Court of 
Proprietors of the East India Company 
passed a Resolution, expressing its oppo- 
sition to the clauses in the Bill, which 
gave the Secretary of State in Council 
unlimited discretion over certain appoint- 
ments in the public service in India, to 
the detriment of the interests of that coun- 
try, and in breach of good faith with those 
who had qualified for appointments under 
existing acts. 

Mr. TORRENS hoped that the right 
hon. Baronet would accede to the sugges- 


tion of the noble Lord the Member for | 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), and insert | 
the safeguards to which that noble Lord | 
| competitive examination could not supply 


had alluded; that he would accede to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Mr. Puller), and insert those 
offices which parties were to hold under 
the provisions of this Bill; and that he 
would produce the opinion of the Com- 
mittee to whom he had referred the mea- 
sure. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD thought that 
he had consulted the convenience of hon. 
Members who were anxious to take part 
in the debate on these measures by putting 
all the Bills on the paper for one evening. 
By that course he had insured that they 
would come before the House on a parti- 
cular occasion. Te, therefore, hoped that 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Ports- 
mouth, would not press his Motion for an 
adjournment. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Oxfordshire, and the noble 
Lord, the Member for King’s Lynn, con- 
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curred that there was no serious objection 
to the second reading ; and hon. Gentle- 
men who had Amendments ought to be 
desirous that the Bill should get into Com- 
mittee in order that they might propose 
them. He was not surprised that this Bill 
should excite great interest among those 
who felt an anxiety in respect of the Civil 
Service in India. He did not for a mo- 
ment believe that the Civil servants would 
be injured by the Bill. It was only in ex- 
ceptional cases that posts hitherto held ex- 
clusively by covenanted servants would be 
occupied by other persons when it was re- 
quired by the public necessities of India, 
Some hon. Gentlemen had objected to it 
as a new principle, but, in fact, it had 
prevailed for the last sixty or seventy 
years. Officers of the army and gentle- 
men not in the service of Government had 
been introduced as necessity required ;— 
and the fact was that at the present mo- 
ment the covenanted Service could not 
furnish a sufficient number of men to do 
the duties which were absolutely necessary. 
Lord Canning, in a despatch which had 
been alluded to, proposed that a certain 
number of officers of the army should un- 
dergo a competitive examination in order 
to meet the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, but this could not be done as it was 
contrary to law. . At the present time co- 
venanted servants of four years’ standing 
are placed in magisterial and other posi- 
tions which properly demanded twelve 
years’ standing. It had been said that 
there was no necessity for this Bill; but 
the truth was, that men were wanted to 
fill places in Madras and in Bengal, and 


them in time from the Covenanted Ser- 
vice. Lord Canning had stated that most 


| strongly, as also had Mr. Ricketts, Mr. 


Hamilton, and Sir F. Halliday. An hon. 
Gentleman had expressed a wish that a list 
of places which might be held by uncove- 
nanted persons should be inserted in the 
Bill ; but that had been found, after full 
consideration, to be impossible, and the 
best plan was deemed to be to take excep- 
tional powers to deal with exceptional cases, 
subject to certain checks to guard against 
abuse of those powers. A good deal of 
debate had turned upon the question whe- 
ther the Regulations should be inserted in 
the Bill? He could not deny that that was 
a natural wish, and to the extent of a seven 
years’ limit he should not object to insert 
it in the Bill. Some difficulties might arise 
in requiring a seyen years’ residence for 
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persons placed in different positions at the 
Presidency towns. The Collector of Cus- 
toms at Bombay had recently come home, 
and there was not a single available civil 
servant to fill his place, which was tem- 
porarily occupied by a deputy collector. 
Something had been said about languages, 
but he thought that a better qualification 
than a mere knowledge of languages would 
be the competency of the person selected to 
perform the duties of the office. He could 
not, of course, specify the exact words 
which he would propose to meet the wishes 
of hon. Gentlemen, but he was ready to 
introduce into the Bill the Regulations, 
as far as they were capable of being re- 
duced, into a clear and definite form. He 
hoped that the hon. Baronet would be 
satisfied with that assurance, and would 
allow the Bill to be now read a second 
time, upon the understanding that, be- 
fore the Committee, endeavours would 
be made to meet his wishes as far as 
possible. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment if the hon. 
Baronet would fix the Committee for that 
day fortnight. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
name the Committee for that day week. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that in that case he should press the 
Amendment. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, June 14, 186]. 


Mixurzs.] Pustic Br1s.—1* Church Building 
Acts Amendment; Excise and Stamps. 
2* Public Offices Extension. 


IRON-PLATED SHIPS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE :—I rise 
to mention to the noble Duke at the head 
of the Admiralty a circumstance which 
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has lately come to my knowledge, and 
which I think is worthy of the noble Duke’s 
attention, inasmuch as it has an important 
bearing on a considerable branch of our 
manufactures, In his speech the other 
evening the other noble Duke stated that 
a shot from an Armstrong gun had pene- 
trated iron eight inches thick. I have no 
doubt that in making that statement the 
noble Duke stated what is the exact truth; 
but the result of that statement is very 
grave; because, unless we know what was 
the quality of the iron that was penetrated, 
it may lead foreigners into the belief—it 
may lead the Spaniards, Italians, and 
other foreigners who might otherwise 
come to us for iron-plated ships — into 
the belief that the English manufacturers 
are not able to forge plates of iron that 
will resist the effects of artillery. I have 
been informed that the iron so penetrated 
consisted of bars of iron welded together 
endwise ; and being so welded together, 
of course the welding would be more ten- 
der than the iron, and would render them 
liable to be pierced. But I have also been 
informed that wrought-iron plates of 4$ 
inches thick have never yet been pene- 
trated by the Armstrong gun. If this be 
so it is quite necessary that it should be 
stated, because a misunderstanding on this 
point is calculated to be highly injurious 
to the iron manufacturers of this country. 
I have no doubt the noble Duke is aware 
of the difference in the iron used in the 
construction of steam vessels, and of the 
results of that difference ; inasmuch that 
if two steamers were constructed of the 
same scantling, the same size, the same 
dimensions in every respect, yet if one 
were constructed of rolled-plate iron she 
would look beautiful, though on the appli- 
cation of force she would crumple up like 
a piece of paper; while the other, con- 
structed of boiler-plate iron and not look- 
ing better to the eye, would be so strong 
and compact that it would resist anything. 
Your Lordships will easily infer from this, 
that if you use the word iron, when you 
say that shots have penetrated certain 
plates, you publish to the world a fallacy if 
you lead them to the belief that there is 
no difference between one kind and another, 
while the distinction between them may be 
as great as that between any two things 
possibly can be. I mention this matter 
because I am informed by the manufac- 
turers of iron that it is of great import- 
ance to them, and I hope the subject will 
undergo full discussion. 
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I am perfectly aware of the great differ. 
ence there is between different qualities of 
iron. So impressed have I been with this 
matier that 1 communicated on the sub- 
ject with my noble Friend the Secretary 
for War ; and we appointed last summer— 
or rather earlier, about eighteen months 
ago—a Committee of scientific men and of 
military and naval officers, to examine into 
the question of the different qualities of 
iron, and to ascertain which was best fitted 
to resist artillery ; and when I mention 
that on this Committee were Mr. Fairbairn, 
of Manchester, Dr. Percy, of the metallur- 
gical department in the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, together with several other 
eminent persons, it will be apparent to the 
House that we have not overlooked the im- 
portance of the question. We felt that it 
was one that demanded our most anxious 
care. Your Lordships will remember that 
last year a good deal was said about timber 
not being properly seasoned. There are, no 
doubt, great difficulties in ascertaining the 
proper seasoning of timber; but there are 
still greater difficulties in the way of men 
not accustomed to scientific research de- 
termining the different qualities of iron. 
With regard to the iron of whieh I spoke 
the other night, it is quite true that it was 


composed of bars of iron—but not welded 
together ; they were fastened together by 


means of bolts and wedges. That iron 
the shot broke and passed through; and I 
believe we should have had the same result 
with many plates of iron, But I am ready 
to admit that it has not yet been ascertain- 
ed whether plates of six inches thick are 
stronger than those bars of eight, or whe- 
ther they can be penetrated. We had a par- 
ticular reason for trying experiments with 
iron i» other forms than plates—namely, 
that if they could in other respeets be 
made available you can twist bars of iron 
into any form you wish, while in plate iron 
it is difficult without interfering with their 
strength to shape and mould them in eon- 
formity with the various curves of tke ship. 
All these experiments have been tried with 
the greatest care by scientific persons, who 
have carefully noted down the results of 
the different experiments. They have 


also tried experiments with respect to the | 


sloping sides of the ships ; they have tried 
experiments both as to the power of guns 
on them, and as to the quality of the 
metal. Yesterday I went down to see 
those experiments, and to confer with the 
persons who conducted them ; and I must 


The Earl of Hardwicke 
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say it appeared to me from inspecting 
these plates that sloping sides, or iron 
placed at angle, did not afford any addi. 
tional advantage against flat-headed bolts, 
I mention these things, my Lords, because 
I have been called upon by the noble Earl ; 
but I feel that if you go into these ques- 
tions at all, you ought to go into them 
thoroughly. One might ask many ques- 
tions on these matters—whether a cast or 
wrought iron projectile was most efficaci- 
ous — whether flat or round-headed shot 
ought to be used; but if these questions 
are to be brought before the House, they 
ought to be brought in detail, with all the 
particulars or each experiment, and, I be. 
lieve, such a course would, in many re- 
spects, be inconvenient. I can only assure 
the noble Earl that I have this subject 
constantly before me, and that I feel all 
its importance. 

My Lords, I regret that I was not here 
yesterday, as | observe that the noble Earl 
made certain remarks on what I said ona 
former occasion in reference to the state- 
ments of Admiral Elliot. Now, my Lords, 
I have only to say that to my former opi- 
nions I fully adhere. I have nothing to 
retract. I stated that it would prove iucon- 
venient if an officer of rank in our navy, 
having obtained permission to inspect the 
French dockyards and arsenals, were to 
come back to this country, and to take 
means of having a statement of what he 
saw there published in the House of Com- 
mons. Such a course would stimulate an 
excitement which it is not desirable should 
be raised. Your Lordships are aware that 
on both sides of the water there is a great 
deal of sensitiveness on this subject. For 
my own part I have always been careful 
not to stimulate it, but rather to assuage 
angry feelings; and I put it to the noble 
Earl if Admiral Elliot, when he had seen 
things which he thought required the notice 
and attention of the country, and thought 
that I or the Government made light of 
his information—if he then had written to 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
and told him what he had seen—what 
course does he think the Earl of Derby 
would have taken under guch cireum- 
stances? I am confident that if he had 
received such a notice he would imme- 
diately have communieated with Lord Pal- 
merston; but he would not have come 
down to this House and made it public. 
I can assure the House that the proceed- 
ing of Admiral Elliot will ereate for us 
considerable inconvenience. We are often 
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applied to by officers from abroad for per- | his conduct has been impugned by a poli- 
mission to visit our dockyards and ar-| tical adversary, who has shown the condi- 
senals; but if a few days afterwards we | tion of the navy over which he presides as 


are to see all this published in the French 
Chambers, and attention called to the 


{ 


compared with that over which the Emperor 
of the French presides. I understand that 


davgers with which our preparations me- | what has raised the noble Duke’s anger, 


nace France, we shall be obliged in our 
own defence to be more reserved for the 
future. I think I may appeal to the noble 
Earl himself on this subject, and ask him 
whether he thinks that the conduct of Ad- 
miral Elliot was either wise or prudent ? 
If he does, we differ entirely on the sub- 
ject. I will not go further into the ques- 
tion, but I may state that I shall be pre- 
pared in a few days to lay on the table 
the proposed Regulations for the entry of 
ofiicers of the Naval Reserve, and I shall 
then make a short statement which will 
explain to the House the means which the 
Admiralty propose to take as to the esta- 
blishment of this Reserve force. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I quite 
agree with the noble Duke that it is in- 
convenient to discuss scientific questions in 
this House; but when the noble Duke states 
that iron eight inches thick was pierced 
with shot from an Armstrong gun— 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: I did not 
say it was an Armstrong gun. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I do not 
eare—if it was a projectile of any kind, I 
say the thing is impossible: and if a shot 
penetrated such a plate at all it must have 
been at some accidentally weak part. On 
the other subject to which the noble Duke 
has referred I am sorry it has been again 
brought under notice. I have only to say 
that I was most unwilling to take any part 
in the discussion beyond vindicating the 
character of a brother officer, whose cha- 
racter was assailed—and has been assailed 
again to-night—by the noble Duke in a 
peculiar manner, as if he had done some- 
thing that was contrary to good manners 
or good taste. Now, it appears to me that 
Admiral Elliot’s act was perfectly inno- 
cent and natural. He had only on his re- 
turn to England told his friends what he 
had seen; and yet for so innocent and na- 
tural an act an officer of such rank and 
reputation as Admiral Elliot was visited 
with grave censure and reprobation by the 
head of the naval service. If a Member 
of Parliament chooses to raise this ques- 
tion in the House of Commons that is en- 
tirely his own affair. I can well understand 
that the noble Duke may think it unwise 
to do so. What I understand the noble 


Duke to be sensitive on is the point that 


| 
| 





and called down this reprobation on Ad- 
wiral Elliot, is not the course which the 
Admiral took, but the course taken by a 
political adversary in the House of Com- 
mons—raising the whole question of the 
comparative state of the two navies. The 
question that vexes the noble Duke is the 
publication of the statement that the French 
will have twenty iron-plated ships of various 
sizes ready for sea by the end of the present 
year, while England will only have six or 
seven. It is, no doubt, a source of serious 
anxiety that our—adversary I will not call 
him—but that our rival should be so far 
ahead of us in this important respect. But 
whatever may be the annoyance to the no- 
ble Duke, that is the act of a political ad- 
versary, it is not the act of Admiral Elliot. 
The question was raised in this House by 
a noble Earl on the cross-benches (Earl 
Grey) who gave his opinion the other night 
on the state of the French navy. He stated 
that it was of no use our building any more 
line-of-battle ships. But what was elicited 
in the course of the debate? That two 
French ships, the Solferino and the Ma- 
genta, now building, were two-deckers and 
pierced for 100 guns each. We must, then, 
be prepared to meet the adversary; and in 
dealing with this question we must go a 
little faster. The speech of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Somerset) the other night, 
was the speech of a statesman, but the 
speech of a slow statesman. The Govern- 
ment must be more energetic in their ope- 
rations if they would compete with our 
neighbour, who will this year be able, it 
is said, to put to sea with twenty-six iron 
ships, and take command of the British 
Channel. The question he was convinced 
could not safely be blinked, for it was be- 
yond question that iron-plated ships would 
beat wooden ships under any circumstances. 
Our ships must now be built of iron; and 
the best mode of building and fitting such 
ships was now the only question to be 
solved. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM: Having been pre- 
sent, which my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) was not, when my noble Friend 
opposite (the Duke of Somerset) referred 
to Admiral Elliot, I can take upon me to 
state distinctly that there was no charge 
whatever made against him beyond a want 
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of discretion, and that the gallant Ad- 
miral’s honour was in no respect what- 
ever impeached. But both to-night and 
on many other occasions I lament to ob- 
serve a constant reference to warlike pre- 
parations. Of this, whatever grief we may 
feel, we can on no account complain; 
while other countries are employed in 
arming themselves, it is our right, nay, it 
our duty, to be prepared also, and no one 
can grudge, however much he may lament, 
the necessary expense. But I cannot avoid 
expressing the sorrow which all must feel 
that a season of profound peace should be 
one of general warlike preparation, and 
in no quarter any step taken to lessen the 
amount of preparation. It is peace with 
the expenses and burdens of a costly war. 
Heavy is the responsibility of those who 
entail this suffering on us all. Deeply 
are they answerable to their own people, 
to their neighbours, to the world, for the 
general necessity of a universal arming, 
of a peace unattended with its natural 
blessings. All our pursuits are carried on, 
our agriculture, our commerce, ovr manu- 
factures; but we work in arms, and while 
we labour we are both paying heavily and 
toiling severely to defend ourselves. It 
reminds one, as I have once and again 
taken occasion to remark, of the condition 
of the peasants in the northern provinces 
of the Turkish empire, where there is no- 
thing like police, and they go out to plough, 
and sow, and reap with their loaded 
muskets strung over their shoulders, to 
defend themselves in case of an attack 
while at work. Those who make it ne- 
cessary for all countries to be armed in 
the midst of peace are deeply answerable 
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the ship-building in a neighbouring coun- 
try. No one could blame any one for 
doing that. On the contrary, it was the 
gallant Admiral’s duty to do so. But he 
went without any authority from the Ad. 
miralty ; he went in a private capacity, 
and everything was shown him with the 
greatest freedom; and the gallant Ad- 
miral’s opinion was that had French offi- 
cers been treated in the same way in Eng- 
land, and on their return related to their 
friends all that they had seen, that we 
should not have complained. Admiral 
Elliot and his friends were, in like man- 
ner, firmly convinced that in what he had 
done the gallant officer had only done his 
duty. He (the Earl of Shrewsbury) re- 
gretted that the noble Duke should have 
called Admiral Elliot’s proceeding ‘‘ not a 
friendly act.”” He was sure that he spoke 
for the whole naval service when he stated 
that they were all most anxivus to be on 
good terms with the officers of the French 
navy. He had himself received many cour- 
tesies from those gentlemen, and, therefore, 
should have been wanting in his duty if he 
did not state what he believed to be the 
prevalent feeling. 

THe Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
had not thrown the slightest imputation on 
Admiral Elliot for looking, or for telling 
his friends what he had seen. But it was 
a very different thing when the Admiral 
authorized an ex-Lord of the Admiralty to 
make a statement in the House of Com- 
mons. The consequence of his conduct 
might be seen in the proceedings and dis- 
cussions now going on in the French Cham- 
bers. With respect to what the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) had last said, he 





to their subjects, and to the world, for | begged to remind that noble Earl that, in 


this grievous and unprecedented state of | 1859, when he ( 


things. 
Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY said, 


the Duke of Somerset) came 
| into office, the noble Karl insisted on our 
line-of-battle being brought up to eighty 


that the noble Lord who had just spoken | ships, and there was not a word then about 
had stated that the noble Duke had made | iron vessels. In the same year a joint Com- 
no imputation against Admiral Elliot. | mittee of the Admiralty and of the Trea- 
He was glad to see that the noble Duke ! sury was appointed by the late Govern- 


{ 


assented to that, because he (the Earl of | ment, and that Committee recommended 


Shrewsbury) was authorized to say that 
Admiral Elliot, so far from wishing to do 
anything that might be unpleasant to the 
French Government felt deeply grateful 
for the courtesy, attention, and liberality 
with which he had been treated by the 
officers of the dockyard. Admiral Elliot 
did not make the visit in the capacity of 
Government agent, but as an officer on 
half-pay, who, travelling in that character, 
felt desirous of ascertaining the state of 


Lord Brougham 


an increase of our wooden line-of-battle 
ships. It was hardly fair of the noble 
Earl, having so lately given such advice, 
now to turn round, cry down wooden ships, 
and insist upon nothing but iron, And 
yet the noble Earl now accused the Ad- 


| miralty of vacillation. 
| 


House adjourned at Six o’Clock, to 
| Monday next, Eleven o’Clock. 
| 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 14, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Briis.—1° Wills of Personalty 
by British Subjects; Public Works (Ireland) 
Advances and Repayments of Money ; Municipal 
Corporations Act Amendment (No. 2). 

3° East India Loan; Annoyance Jurors (West- 
minster). 


THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 
QUESTION. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
If the Admiralty have taken up the Great 
Eastern for the conveyance of troops to 
Canada ; if so, at what rate per man ; how 
many Soldiers are to embark in her; and 
if their being sent in that ship is with the 
corcurrence of the Secretary of State for 
War? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, the Great Eastern had been so far 
taken up that the Government had come 
to an arrangement with the owners of that 
vessel that she should carry out a certain 
number of troops to Quebee. They would 
consist of seven officers, 220 men, and 110 
horses of the Royal Artillery ; thirty-nine 
officers, 868 men, and six horses of the 30th 
Regiment ; thirty-nine officers, 868 men, 
and six horses of the 60th Regiment ; and 
draughts of various other regiments, con- 
sisting of four officers and 101 men, mak- 
ing altogether eighty-nine officers, 2,057 
men, and 122 horses, with the usual pro- 
portion of women and children. The rates 
to be paid were for officers, £18; for 
men, £5 18s. 6d.; and for horses, £20 
each; and for stores in excess of the regu- 
lated regimental baggage, £2 10s. per 
ton. These sums would include messing 
and every other requisite for the officers, 
victualling for the men, and forage for the 
horses. All the necessary fittings would 
be at the expense of the ship, the Govern- 
ment lending bedding for the voyage. He 
might also state that the arrangement was 
made with the full concurrence of the Se- 
cretary of State for War. 


IRISH CONVICT PRISONS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is true that he does not intend to imme- 
diately fill up the vacancy in the Board of 
Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, 
caused by the appointment of Mr. John 
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Lentaigne to be Inspector General of Pri- 
sons ; and, if so, whether it is his opinion 
that this course can be adopted without 
injuriously affecting the working of the sys- 
tem of Convict treatment pursued in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it was quite 
true that the Irish Government had ex- 
pressed their intention not to fill up at 
present the vacancy in question, and, look- 
ing to the diminished number of convicts 
in the prisons in that country, it was be- 
lieved that they might make the retrench- 
ment with a due regard to the efficient 
working of the system. 


LICENCES BY BOROUGH JUSTICES. 
QUESTION. 

Captain JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a late decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, in which it was laid down 
that a Borough having a separate Com- 
mission of the Peace, but not having a 
separate Court of Quarter Sessions, does 
not come within the meaning of the words 
‘town corporate,” in the Act 9 Geo. IV. 
ce. 61, s. 1, in consequence of which deci- 
sion it appears that all licences which have 
been granted by the justices of boroughs 
included in that description are rendered 
invalid ; and whether he will introduce a 
Clause into the Municipal Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill to rectify this defect 
in the existing Law? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, the prac- 
tice with regard to licences in boroughs 
not having a Court of Quarter Sessions 
had been governed by a decision of the 
Common Pleas, according to which the 
Borough Magistrates had the power of 
granting those licences. In consequence of 
the recent decision in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench the construction of the law must 
now be admitted to be different from what 
it had heretofore been assumed to be, and, 
as inconvenience might arise, a remedy was 
required. He should, therefore, ask the 
House to discharge the Order of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill, 
which stood on the paper for that night, 
and ask leave to bring in a Bill under the 
same title, in which a Clause would be in 
serted to meet the case. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
QUESTION. 
Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, he would 
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bég to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to extend the accom- 
modation contemplated under the Post 
Office Savings Banks Act to all parts of 
the United Kingdom; and whether the 
Postmaster General is prepared to re- 
Geive applications from private parties in- 
terested in the establishment of Savings 
Banks in particular localities ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER said, if by all parts of the United 
Kingdom was meant England, Scotland, 
and [reland, undoubtedly the operation of 
the Act would extend tothem. With re- 
gard to the particular districts, the prin- 
cipal object of the Postmaster General 
would be to grant Savings Bank accom- 
modation in the first instance, and by pre- 
feretice, to those districts where it was 
wanting, where it was desired, and where 
it did not exist at present in a sufficiently 
convenient form. The Postmaster Gene- 


ral would, first of all, get a sufficient num- 
ber of districts to make a trial, and he 
would then be guided by the operation of 
the experiment in the selected places as to 
his further movements, but he would look 
particularly to the agricultural districts, 
and to the most populous and wealthy of 


them, as the places to which his attention 
ought to be directed. As to applications 
from private parties, it would be very con- 
venient that gentlemen who took an in- 
terest in different neighbourhoods in the 
condition of the labouring class should 
make known their views and wishes to the 
Postmaster General, because the general 
wish entertained in any locality would be a 
material element with him in coming to a 
decision as to the particular places, in the 
first instance, to which he would contem- 
plate extending the Act. 


DOVER HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DEEDES said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, If it 
is his intention, in the Harbours Bill, to 
adhere to the constitution of the Board 
now governing Dover Harbour, as provided 
for in the Bill ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
hon, Member for Dover (Mr. Nicol) having 
on the part of his constituents, given notice 
of certain Amendments, with a view of 
changing the constitution of the Board 
which managed Dover Harbour, it was 
therefore the duty of the Board of Trade 
to consider the Amendments. They were 


Sir Andrew Agnew 
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doing so at present. The Harbours Bill 
was to be proceeded with on Tuesday 
morning next, and until then it would be 
the duty of the Board of Trade to give to 
the proposed Atiendments their_best con- 
sideration. 


HIGHWAYS BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HENLEY said, that the Highways 
Bill had been fixed for the morning sitting 
on Friday. When thie Bill passed the se- 
cond reading at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, it was understood that an opportunity 
should be given of discussing it in Com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Henley) presumed that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not reecal 
this cireumstance when he fixed the Com- 
mittee for a morning sitting, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give them 
an opportunity of having that discussion in 
an evening sitting. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said: If the 
right hon. Gentleman altogether objected 
toa morning sitting he would not insist 
upon it. It appeared from the eommuni- 
cations made to him that that time would 
be convenient for many hon. Members. If 
it did not come on on Friday next it should 
be postponed to some uncertain future day, 
but he was entirely in the hands of the 
House, and would take what course was 
thought proper. If it was thought that a 
morning sitting would not be the best for 
the Highways Bill, in that ease he would 
fix the London Corporation Coal Duties 
ill for Friday morning. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was very much 
obliged to the right hon. Baronet. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
know, On what day this Bill will be pro- 
ceeded with, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department will have any objection to such 
an alteration in the Clause which provided 
that the Mayor of a Borough should be thie 
Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates as 
would confine the operation of the Clause 
to the case in which & Mayor had had some 
previous experience as a Magistrate ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Bill would be committed pro formd that 
evening. It would afterwards be printed 
with Amendments, and in a subsequent 
stage it would be conipetent to the hon. 
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Gentleman to propose such an Amendment 
fs that wliieli he had just suggested. 


THE CASE OF THE “JACKALL.” 

In reply to Sir ANDREW AGNew, 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET stated that 
the Jackall was not a revenue cutter but a 
yessel of war, which was sent down in 1859 
with instructions to put herself under the 
direction of the Board of Fisheries on the 
west coast of Scotland. 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT. 
QUESTION. 

CoroneL FRENCH said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Cabinet, before sanctioning 
the withdrawal of the subsidy from the 
Royal Atlantic Mail Company by the Post- 
master General, had taken the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown that that 
noble Lord had any such power vested in 
him ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that not having been made 
aware of the precise terms of the question 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman now 
put to him, he had not had an opportunity 
of making any inquiry of the Postmaster 
General on the subject. At the same time 
he did not think he was likely to be in 
error when he stated that he was not aware 
that any reference was necessary in this 
matter to the Law Officers of the Crown. 
He did not believe, so far as his knowledge 
of public business went, that it was usual 
to refer to the Law Officers of the Crown 
in matters’ of contract, either with regard 
to the performance or as to the cancelling 
of contracts, unless they appeared to the 
Executive Government to be attended with 
some doubt, or to turn upon some point of 
law with respect to which they were not 
competent to form an opinion. In the pre- 
sent case he believed his noble Friend the 
Postmaster General did not consider there 
was any doubt on the question, and that 
had been the cause if he did not think it 
necessary to call in the assistance of a legal 
adviser. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Moved, That the House do now go into 
Committee of Supply. 


APPROPRIATION OF SEATS BILL.— 
GLOUCESTER AND WAKEFIELD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
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to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether is the intention of 
Government to proceed with the Appro- 
priation of Seats Bill on Monday, and if so, 
whether they intend to propose any new 
Borough Constituencies, or mean to leave 
it to the House to fill up the vacuum 
that is created in the Bill by the rejec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Constituencies? 
There was also another question which he 
wished to ask with reference to Gloucester 
or Wakefield. He some time ago called 
the attention of the House to its asserting 
a power which he maintained it did not 
possess, and stated that, unless they were 
prepared to bring in a Bill to punish o 
corrupt constituency or alter its bounds, 
they had no right to suspend the writ. He 
wished to know if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were prepared to bring in a Bill 
for any of those purposes ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, with re- 
gard to the last question, that it was not 
the intention of Government to propose 
any measure with respect to the boroughs 
to which the hon, Member had referred. 
The course which had been taken had 
been taken deliberately, and so far as the 
Government were concerned, they intended 
to withhold the issue of the writ during the 
present Parliament. With respect to the 
other question, he had already stated that 
Government would proceed with the Bill for 
the appropriation of the four seats on Mon- 
day ; and the course which they intended 
to take upon it would be best stated when 
the House went into Committee on the 
Bill. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE :— Then I give 
notice that I shall move on Monday that 
within seven days Mr. Speaker make out 
new writs for the City of Gloucester and 
the Borough of Wakefield. 


INDIA—COURTS IN THE MOFUSSIL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther Courts for the adjudication of small 
causes will be created in the Mofussil in 
India ; and whether the Judges appointed 
in them will be Barristers or men of legal 
training, with-a sufficient knowledge of the 
language of the country within their juris- 
diction ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
Government of India had determined on 
the establishment of small courts in the 
Mofussil, and were preparing to carry that 
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resolution into effect. Barristers would 
be appointed, in some cases to these 
Courts, and he bad stated his opinion to 
the Government of India, that it was in- 
dispensable that they should possess a 
knowledge of the language of the district 
in which they were to be stationed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE GALWAY POSTAL CONTRACT, 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. GREGORY: Before I proceed to 
‘the consideration of the Motion of which 
I have given notice, I wish to assure the 
House that it is not my intention to make 
any allusion to those personal matters 
which have hitherto formed the staple of 
the discussions on the subject of the Gal- 
way contract. I will only remark that it 
is the custom in private life for any gen- 
tleman who has the misfortune to hurt the 
feelings of another, either through incor- 
rect information or inadvertency, to take 
the earliest opportunity, after he has found 
his mistake, of explaining how the error 
arose, and of expressing regret that it 
should ever have occurred. 1 will venture 
to say that in 99 cases out of 100 such an 
explanation is accepted in the same candid 
and friendly spirit in which it is conveyed. 
I am bound to say that the noble Viscount 
at the head of the Government has evinced 
that frank and fair spirit which always 
characterizes his dealings with this House. 
As soon as the noble Viscount found out 
that the Irish Members had neither made 
a threat nor sought an interview in regard 
to the Galway contract he stated to the 
House that he was perfectly satisfied with 
the explanation which had been given, and 
that he entirely believed it. I only wish 
that at the same time the noble Viscount 
had been authorized on the part of his 
noble colleague the Foreign Secretary to 
make a similar avowal. In that case, the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary would 
have had the good fortune to have made a 
very interesting harangue and of having 
derived very considerable advantage from 
it, and had he stated that he was mistaken 
in the insinuations which he.threw out, he 
would never have heard a word more on 
the subject, at least, from myself. I will 
make only one other remark on this sub- 
ject, and it is this—that it ought to be 
borne in mind that insinuations against 
any body of Members are not confined to 

Sir Charles Wood 
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those Members, but affect the status and 
character of the House at large, both in 
the eyes of the country and of foreign na- 
tions. I have been given to understand 
that the Committee for which I am about 
to move is to be conceded, but till we ob- 
tain that assurance from an official source 
on the Treasury bench I trust that hon, 
Gentlemen who are disposed to support 
; the Motion wiil not leave the House. The 
terms of my Motion are for a Committee 
!to inquire into the cireumstances which 
led io the termination by the Postmaster 
General of the postal contract with the 
Royal Atlantic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. As the Cabinet have adopted what 
I may call the solidarité of responsibility 
with the Postmaster General, it may na- 
turally be held that the Committee is going 
to inquire into an act of the Government ; 
and I cannot help recalling that on a for- 
mer occasion, when a Committee of this 
House was moved for to inquire into the 
conduct of the war, the Motion was re- 
sisted on the ground that it involved an 
inquiry into acts of the Government, and 
led to the secession of a large and most 
influential portion of the Cabinet. I hope, 
however, that hon. Members who are dis- 
posed to support my Motion will remain in 
the House until we receive a confirmation 
of the report as to the intention of the 
Government on the present occasion. 

It has always been a stereotyped accu- 
sation against the Irish Members, that, 
instead of devoting their energies and 
abilities to the practical improvement of 
their country, they have ever been dis- 
posed to be led away by different projects 
of agitation, of which the result must be 
sterile, and the object impossible. But in 
the year 1858 that imputation could not 
be directed against us. At that time a 
project was set on foot which it was fondly 
believed would be the precursor of many 
other enterprises of a similar kind, the 
project for the establishment of transat- 
lantic communication from an Irish port 
with America. The national importance 
which was attached to that undertaking 
was proved by the number of subscriptions, 
the extent of country from which they 
came, and the character of the persons from 
whom they were received. In every part 
of Ireland the small farmer, the shopkeep- 
er, and the man who had retired from 
business contributed to the undertaking, 
and Mr, Laing himself said, in a speech 
delivered on the 9th of August, 1860, that 
upon the contract being entered into, 1,750 
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Irishmen were induced, under the cireum- 
stances, to become shareholders and sub- 
scribe money to the undertaking, believing 
it to be for the interest of the country. 
At no time, not even during the memorable 
tour of the Marquess of Normanby in the 
year 1835, was there more satisfaction 
evinced through Ireland than there was 
when the subsidy was granted by the Earl 
of Derby’s Government. All Irishmen 
felt that at last they had got something 
more than words. They hoped that a new 
policy was about to be inaugurated, and 
that this was one of those measures of 
improvement which had been promised by 
William IV., in answer to a joint address 
of both Houses of Parliament, moved as 
an Amendment to Mr. O’Connell’s Motion 
for the repegl of the Union. They knew 
that they had hitherto contributed their 
share to the general taxation, and thought 
that it was fair that some of it should re- 
tum tothem. Nor was that only the opi- 
nion of Ireland, it was equally the opinion 
of the people of England, because memo- 
rials in favour of this communication were 
addressed to the Treasury emanating from 
chambers of commerce and signed by some 
of the most eminent commercial firms in 
the country. There were, however, two 
quarters from which opposition arose — 
Liverpool and Glasgow. In the year 1851 
similar uneasiness prevailed, but the Re- 
port of Earl Granville and a speech made 
by him in the same year reassured the 
people of Liverpool, and their apprehen- 
sions were for a time laid at rest. Earl 
Granville, in a speech which he made on 
board the Atlantic in the autumn of 1851, 
confirmed the feeling which then prevailed, 
and seems now very generally to prevail 
in Liverpool, that the monopoly of the 
communication with America is a prescrip- 
tive right of that port, and one which ought 
not to be disturbed. That theory the peo- 
ple of Liverpool have very lustily main- 
tained, because, when in 1858 this project 
was revived, the whole tone of the articles 
in the Liverpool newspapers was very much 
to the effect that Ireland ought not to be 
led away by these visionary and foolish 
schemes, but ought to content herself with 
growing potatoes and other agricultural 
produce, and to leave the conveyance of 
goods and emigrants to America to the 
Liverpool merchants. When, however, this 
company was fairly started in 1853; when 
they saw that its vessels were carrying as 
many passengers as they could possibly ac- 
commodate ; when the crimps and lodging- 
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house-keepers of the town of Liverpool 
found that these unfortunate emigrants 
were escaping from their grasp; when 
people found that goods were coming in, 
not only from Belfast but from other parts 
of Ireland to a greater extent than these 
vessels could carry ; when they saw that 
the service was continued throughout that 
tremendous winter, the press of Liverpool 
ceased their satirical remarks upon the 
names of these vessels, upon their ill-de- 
scribed tonnage, and upon the discrepancies 
between the time tables and the perform- 
ances of the ships, and one general ery 
arose as to the atrocity of the Government 
sanctioning two subsidies. From Scotland, 
too, came the same cry, led off by the hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for Greenock and 
Montrose. It was felt that a good thing 
had been going, and that Ireland had got 
hold of it, and that thereby a great in- 
dignity and injustice had been inflicted 
upon Liverpool and the Scotch companies. 
In the year 1859, immediately after the 
granting of the subsidy, Parliament was 
dissolved, and shortly after it reassembled, 
in consequence of complaints which were 
made as to the nature of contracts, and 
with reference to this particular one, a 
Committee of Inquiry was appointed, and 
certain proceedings came to light incul- 
pating certain persons; but neither the 
noblemen and gentlemen who conducted 
this undertaking, nor the Government 
which gave the subsidy, were inculpated 
by the evidence which was given before 
that Committee. Before that Committee 
the late Government was put upon its 
trial. It was accused of political jobbery, 
and assertions were made that this con- 
tract had been given for the sole purpose 
of influencing Irish Members and consti- 
tuencies. I am not going to enter into 
that question. My noble Friend (Lord 
Naas) so entirely disposed of it the other 
day, by showing that the contract was 
considered, entertained, and determined 
upon long before there was any question 
of a dissolution, that I need not say another 
word on the subject. I believe most firmly 
that the Earl of Derby’s Government were 
influenced by considerations which did them 
the greatest credit. I believe that instead 
of intending to govern Ireland by a mere 
system of conciliating this man and catch- 
ing that one and putting him into a place, 
they intended to inaugurate a general policy 
which should have for its object the benefit 
not of individuals but of the whole country. 
They felt, as we feel, that while we con- 
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tribute to the general finances of the eoun- 
try we have hitherto obtained very little in 
return. They felt that large sums of money 
are annually lavished, and not merely la- 
vished but thrown away, upon English pur- 
poses, such as Alderney; that while large 
grants have been recommended for making 
harbours of refiige in England hardly any- 
thing has been recommended for Ireland, 
and that while contracts to the amount of 
£900,000 are sanctioned for English ports, 
ho contract for an Irish port has been ap- 
proved. The best witness I can produce 


upon this part of the question is Mr. Laing, 
who, with regard to the justice of the claim 
put forward on the part of Ireland, says, 


“If there were to be any subsidies for the con- 
veyance of mails across the Atlantic at all, Ire- 
land, which contributed one third of the whole 
postage, anil which from its geographical position 
afforded the nearest and therefore the speediest 
point of departure, might justly demand to have 
its claims considered.—{3 Hunsard, elx. 999.] 


This sentence is, in my opinion, quite suffi- 
cient to exculpate the Government of the 
Earl of Derby. Inthe Report of the Com- 
mission of Earl Granville, to which I have 
already referred, several statements are 
made to show the disadvantage of having 
an Irish port of departure, which expe- 
rience has proved to be directly contrary 
to thé facts. It is stated that the gain of 
time would be inconsiderable—only ten 
hours upon a passage of eleven days. It was 
shown before the Committee on Contracts 
last year that the gain to passengers would 
be actually twenty-four hours ; that, as re- 
gards letters, upon the whole communica- 
tion there would be a saving of several days, 
and in telegraphic communication a saving 
of nearly one-half of the time now occu- 
pied. It was said that merchandise would 
not go from an Irish port. That is not 
the fact, because more merchandise has 
been sent from Belfast alone than could at 
one time be carried by the Galway steamers. 
It was also alleged that passengers would 
find the frequent transfer objectionable. 
When speaking of passengers Jet me refer 
to the Report of Lord Canning in 1853, 
in which contracts were considered with 
reference to tlie convenience of passengers, 
as well as of the postalservice. It was said 
that the frequent transfer would be incon- 
venient ; but it was proved to the Com- 
mittee that the Galway steamers carried in 
twelve months as many passengers as Cu- 
nard’s did in fifty. In order that the 
Housé may have some notion of the pas- 
Senger traffic by the Galway line, I may 
Mr. Gregory 
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state that from January, 1859, to May, 
1861, 13,254 passengers were conveyed 
out, and 3,955 brought home by the vessels 
of that company. Those passengérs, by 
going from their own country, not only 
escaped the trouble and inconvenience of 
the transfer at Liverpool, but they avoided 
the robbery and tle spoliation to which 
persons are eonstantly exposed at that 
port. I am also able to declare that the 
Irish girls going to America by these 
steamers escaped the debauchery and con- 
tainination to which they would have been 
exposed in emigrant ships, which I regret 
to say have been instrumental in stocking 
the streets of New York with unfortunate 
girls seduced, degraded, and then aban- 
doned. I have insisted on all these points 
to show that this is something more thana 
mere squabble between a company and the 
Post Office, and because I wish to impress 
upon the House of Commons that this is a 
national enterprise — an undertaking in 
which every one of us is concerned. It is 
not merely because I am Member for the 
county Galway that I advocate this line, 
but becanse every Irishman, high and low, 
has his sympathies enlisted in this project. 
We feel that we have a right to a postal 
service from an Irish terminus, and we are 
determined to use every exertion and to 
strain every nerve to get it. If we have 
given anything in the shape of a political 
complexion to this case let me remind the 
House that we have been forced into doing 
so, because I insist that from the commence- 
ment of the contract until now the present 
Government—which I have usually sup- 
ported—has shown a strong animus and a 
feeling against it. I do not refer merely 
to the dealings of the Postmaster General 
with this company, but I refer to the 
speech of Earl Granville, in the House of 
Lords, and to that of the late Mr. Wilson 
in the Housé of Commons on the vote of 
Want of Confidence. 

I turn now to the immediate subject of 
this Motion, the contract itself, and, as 
dates are of the very greatest importance, 
I shall ask the House of Commons to do 
me the favour of bearing in mind the dates 
of the statement I am about to make. 
On the 22nd of October, 1858, a eontract 
was entered into between the colony of 
Newfoundland on the one side, atid the At- 
lantie Company on the other, for a monthly 
postal service between Galway and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and the United 
States of America, under an annual sub- 


sidy of £13,000, of which £8,500 was to 
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be paid by the Colonial Government of 
Newfoundland, and £4,500 by the Imperial 
Government. On the 21st of April, 1859, 
& contract was entered into between Her 
Majesty's then Government and the At- 
Jantic Company for a postal serviee to be 
performed between Galway and Boston 
and New York, and providing also for the 
delivery of telegraphic messages between 
Galway and St. John’s. The service was 
to be performed fortnightly, and the pay- 
ment was to be at the rate of £1,500 a 
voyage, or £3,000 for the double voyage 
out and home. The ships were to be of 
tertain specified conditions—of not less 
than 2,000 tons burden, and with engines 
of 450 horse-power. These may appear 
litt'e matters, but it will be seen by-and- 
by upon points which I have to elear up 
that they are not without importance. In 
1859 four ships were contracted for, at 
a cost amounting in round figures to 
£400,000. Their plans, lines, and speci- 
fications were submitted for the approval 
of the Admiralty, and the specifications so 
laid down were approved, I lay stress on 
this point because hereafter it will be seen 
that these ships did not exactly answer the 
specifications ; and, perhaps, if those spe- 
eifications had been more accurate the 
ships would have performed the service 
better. 1 now approach what I cannot 
help regarding as the cardinal point of the 
whole transaction. The Galway Company, 
finding that they had a service of a very 
arduous character to perform, and a fleet 
of first-class steamers to provide, naturally 
required sufficient time to set these afloat 
and to fit them properly for performing 
the service. They accordingly demanded 
and obtained a period of fourteen months 
from the date the contract was entered 
into before they should commence to carry 
it out; and the month of June, 1860, 
was fixed upon as the time for beginning 
to perform the service. But after the con- 
tract had been signed by the Government 
of the Earl of Derby circumstances arose 
which greatly complicated the affairs of 
the company. In the first place, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved; and shortly after it 
reassembled a new Government was in- 
augurated, and from the moment it was 
installed a series of what I may call at- 
tacks were directed against the company. 
Questions were being continually put to 
the Ministry; little matters were being 
perpetually urged on the subject of this 
Company; gentle hints and jogs were con- 
stantly conveyed to the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer and the Treasury, thich wére 
perfectly unmistakeable. Owing to the 
formation of this contract and to other 
cireumstances, a Committee was appuint> 
ed to sit on the subject of postal contracts 
generally. It was named early in July, 
1859, and continued to sit till the end of 
the Session, but did not make its Report, 
On the meeting of Parliament in 1860 
it was reappointed, but the Report was 
not made until the 22nd of May in that 
year; and in that document this passage 
oecurs— 

“Tt will, of eourse, be open to Parliament to 

decline to vote the money for carrying out this 
contract, but your Committee are not prepared to 
recommend that course.” 
Although such in terms was the recom. 
mendation of the Committee, I think any- 
body who is aware of all the circumstances 
which oecurred at that time must be per- 
feetly certain that the fate of the Galway 
contract was trembling in the balanee. 
We did not know what course the Go- 
vernment were likely to pursue; and it 
depended on the steps which the Govern- 
ment took whether that contract would 
be carried out or not. If we could have 
drawn the slightest inference from any ecir- 
eumstance which had previously cecurred 
as to the animus and disposition of the Go- 
vernment, we should have argued hostility 
towards the subsidy on their part rather 
than any favour towards it. This Report, 
as I have said, was made on the 22nd of 
May, 1860, and a month afterwards, on 
the 22nd of June, the doubts which we 
had previously entertained were consider- 
ably strengthened by a letter from the 
Treasury to the company. It said— 


“ Under these circumstances it is impossible for 

their Lordships to foretell what may be the de- 
cision of Parliament, or until the final Report of 
the Committee is made to give any pledges as 
to the course the Government may think it their 
duty to adopt.” 
The question was at last set at rest, but 
not until the vote of the House of Com- 
mons on the 9th of August, 1860. That 
is exactly sixteen months from the time 
the agreement was originally entered into. 
I may, therefore, point out that it was not 
till sixteen months after the original con- 
tract had been agreed on, and until two 
months after the company had been bound 
to enter on the performance of their cons 
tract, that it received the sanction of tle 
House of Commons. 

Let me now eall attention to the position 
of the company during this erisis of theit 
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affairs. I am addressing a number of 
Gentlemen perfectly acquainted with mer- 
cantile transactions. Let me ask them 
what would be the position of any com- 
pany in the world, engaged in an under- 
taking of such magnitude, bound by con- 
tracts amounting to half a million of mo- 
ney, whose whole hopes of getting their 
share capital paid up, and of inspiring 
contractors with the necessary confidence 
that their claims would be met were de- 
pendent upon the existence of a contract— 
if the fate of that contract were kept in 
uncertainty for sixteen months? The Di- 
rectors had nothing whatever to rely upon; 
they could not even assure their share- 
holders that the contract would be carried 
out. That, 1 repeat, is the cardinal point 
of this case. If you meet us with the 
letter, we meet you with the spirit. If 
laches have been committed, we say that 
those laches are excusable; and that in 
consequence of the position in which this 
company was placed, by no fault of their 
own, but by the action of the House of 
Commons, this House ought to view the 
proceedings of the company in a fair and 
lenient spirit, and should give them the 
benefit of every doubt which may arise in 
their minds. What then, I will ask, oc- 
curred in June, 1860? This Committee 


was still sitting. Every consideration that 
could be urged against the company was 
brought forward; and I am bound to ad- 
mit that some very unpleasant transactions 


came to light. But with none of those 
were the shareholders or any member of 
the present Board of direction in any way 
connected. In June, 1860, although the 
contract had not been sanctioned, the com- 
pany determined to put their ships afloat. 
They were afraid that if they had not their 
ships afloat, opportunity would be taken 
by their opponents to bring that fact be- 
fore the Committee; that a breach of con- 
tract would be alleged, and that an unfa- 
vourable impression would be made on the 
Committee, the effect of which might be to 
induce them to make an adverse Report. 
Under those circumstances the company ac- 
tually commenced the service two months 
before the contract was granted; and they 
were called on and recommended to carry 
it out by the Treasury. That fact is not 
in writing, but I think it can be sufficiently 
proved before a Committee of this House. 
They were recommended by the Treasury 
to put their ships afloat, although at the 
time the Treasury had no means of paying 
them for that service, 
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The next subject is that of the Newfound. 
land contract. I confess that I have been 
placed in a very difficult position in regard 
to this particular matter, because I found 
that yesterday evening a reply was sent by 
the Postmaster General to the statement 
of the Directors, in which they allege as a 
grievance that his Lordship had forced 
them to give up the Colonial Subsidy, while 
he kept them to the service to St. John’s 
for which that subsidy had been granted. 
The House will bear in mind that in a letter 
from the Admiralty, written by Mr. Brady, 
that Gentleman makes this ‘observation— 
‘* Nothing can be clearer to my mind, and 
certainly when the contract was settled it 
was not intended to send mails to St. 
John’s.” In spite of what Mr. Brady 
said—in spite of the instructions of the 
Admiralty, the Treasury Minute, and every 
official document —the carrying of the mails 
to Newfoundland was forced on the com- 
pany at the mouth of the pistol by the 
Postmaster General. He had ao double- 
barrelled pistol; because, while he forced 
them to carry those mails, he also com- 
pelled them to give up the Colonial Subsidy. 
In his reply to the statement made by the 
company on this point, the Postmaster 
General states that the contract for the 
carriage of the mails between Galway and 
Newfoundland was only for one year and 
had terminated ; but I reply to the Post- 
master General by stating simply that what 
he alleges is inaccurate. It is perfectly 
true that the contract was made for only 
one year, but it was to be renewed for five 
years if the Colonial Legislature consented; 
and they did consent. That is my reply. 
This matter of the carriage of the mails to 
Newfoundland is the most important point 
connected with the subject, because it 
impoverished the company and laid the 
foundation for the final cancelling of the 
contract ; but I shall not go into it more 
minutely, as I think it is better to leave it 
for a Committee. It is alleged that the 
company has become subject to pains and 
penalties because they have not strictly 
carried out the contract according to 
what the Postmaster General considers 
the letter of the agreement, while it is not 
remembered that it was under a threat of 
the withdrawal of the contract that the 
company was forced to accept the condition 
of carrying those colonial mails on the 
terms imposed by the Postmaster General. 

I now come to the destruction of the 
contract. In October, 1860, the company 
did apply to his Lordship to postpone the 
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subsidy till March, 1861. That was their 
first proposal ; and a great deal has been 
made of the fact of that suggestion having 
been thrown out by the company; but 
coupled with it was a request that the 
Prince Albert should be accepted for the 
temporary service, in consequence of the 
loss which had been sustained by the com- 
pany, till their other vessels were ready. 
That request was refused. In a communi- 
cation of the 12th of December, 1860, the 
company referred to the new condition of 
carrying the mails fortnightly to Newfound- 
land, and they asked for an extension of 
the time for commencing the service till 
June. They alleged that they had been 
forced by the alteration of the contract, and 
by what they considered to be the addi- 
tional duty which they had been compelled 
to perform, to ask for that indulgence. 
They requested that instead of taking the 
extension to March, the time which they 
asked for when they did not contemplate 
carrying the mails fortnightly to Newfound- 
land, they might be allowed to take up to 
June. If the House will examine the cor- 
respondence they will see that in letter 
“61” they asked for the extension to June; 
in letter ‘62°’ they pressed for it; and 
in letter “63” they spoke of the loss of 
the Connaught, and proposed that the 
Prince Albert should be accepted. In 
letter ‘‘ 76” they gave their final protest, 
when the terms imposed upon them were 
that they must either give up the contract 
or consent to go on with the service in 
March ; although, if their first demand to 
extend the time to June had been conceded, 
they would have been in possession of the 
Adriatic by that time, and the probability 
was that the service would have been car- 


. tied on. I shall not go into the particulars 


of this matter, but I may make this obser- 
vation—that in the letter of the 26th of 
March, discontinuing the service, the Post- 
master General stated that the company 
had not one vessel capable of carrying out 
the contract. On that day I am informed 
they had one of the finest vessels in the 
world—the Adriatic. She had been em- 
ployed by Sir Samuel Cunard, in conse- 
quence of some accident to one of his 
steamers, She carried over the mails from 
America to Cork for bim, and the directors 
of the Galway Company applied to the Post 
Office to let her go out; but that depart- 
ment absolutely refused to let her make 
even one journey until she was surveyed by 
the officers of the Admiralty. Though the 
Practice of surveying mail vessels is a good 
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one I think that, considering the Adriatic 
had earried over the mails for Sir Samuel 
Cunard, the Postmaster General might 
have permitted her to make one voyage for 
the Galway Company without a survey. 
However, all these matters may be thrown 
on one side, because for almost every one 
of those laches and those concessions and 
indulgencies the Galway Company had, if 
I may use a vulgar expression, to ‘‘ pay 
through the nose.” The payments for 
fines inflicted on the company from the 
beginning of this business to the end has 
amounted in round numbers to over £8,000. 
It is supposed that this company has re- 
ceived a large sum for doing nothing ; but 
let me assure the House that they have 
received no money except for services 
actually rendered, and that the total 
amount received by them is only £14,700. 
There have been irregularities, no doubt, 
and there have been concessions granted 
by the Postmaster General, but those con- 
cessions have been paid for. The com- 
pany have been fined over and over again. 
I contend that those fines having been 
levied condonation has taken place, and 
that, therefore, dismissing those points, we 
must come at once to the crowning occur- 
rence that took place on the 7th of May. 
In consequence of not having any vessel 
of their own the company chartered the 
Parana. I may mention that she is a 
vessel fulfilling all the conditions of the 
contract in respect of tonnage and horse- 
power. Her speed had been proved on 
former voyages, in which she had actually 
reached Boston in one day and several 
hours within the contract time. She had 
also returned in a shorter time than that 
specified in the contract. She was, if we 
may judge from these circumstances, a 
vessel capable of fulfilling the contract. 
By the contract dated the 21st of April, 
1859, the company are bound to keep sea- 
worthy and in complete repair a sufficient 
number of good, substantial, and efficient 
steam vessels of certain tonnage, but in 
case the vessels become disabled they shall 
immediately replace the same by good and 
efficient vessels of similar tonnage obtained 
by hire or otherwise. The words used are 
** efficient vessels,’ and there is not a word 
as to speed. The Parana had gone with- 
in a day of the time mentioned in the con- 
tract, and, therefore, provision was made 
for the unfortunate accident that had taken 
place. The accident to the Hibernia oc- 
curred after she had been passed by the 
Admiralty surveyor, and when she was on 
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her way to the port from which she was 
to start. I am perfectly aware that the 
vessels to be employed under this contraet 
were to be subjeet to the approval of the 
Commissioners of the Adwiralty, but I 
contend that their approval or disapproval 
was not to be merely arbitrary, but based 
on some distinct and intelligible principle. 
What is the principle on which the Ad- 
miralty disapproved the Parana? Lord 
Stanley of Alderley disapproved her on the 
ground that the Admiralty surveyor had 
stated that she was not able to carry the 
mails te St. John’s within six days ; but 
allow me to remark that that forms no 
part of the contract. The Postmaster 
General in one of his letters states that 
the company had only once taken the 
letters to St. John’s within six days, but 
he omitted to mention that the company 
had carried despatehes repeatedly from 
St. John’s within six days. With regard 
to this question of carrying the mails to 
St. John’s within six days, on which the 
whole matter hinges, I have to make this 
observation :—By the new contract enter- 
ed into by the company, provision was 
made for taking the mails to St. John’s, 
but no time whatever was specified. The 
time specified had reference to conveying 
the mails to Boston alone, and the proof 
of this is that there are no time tables for 
St. John’s. Therefore, when the noble 
Lord says that in his refusal to accept the 
Parana he was guided by the decision of 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty, my 
reply is that they did not say the Parana 
was not competent to carry the mails to 
Boston within the time specified in the 
contract, but they were asked if it could 
go to St. John’s in six days, and they said 
it could not go. ‘The fact is, that the 
Parana did go to Boston, and accomplish- 
ed the voyage within one day of the time 
specified, and came back in a shorter time. 
I ask, then, was it a wise or proper mode 
of dealing with the company to refuse a 
vessel which the Postmaster General had 
every reason to know would do the service 
within the specified time? I ain extremely 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Peel) for 
the answer he gave to the question which 
I addressed to him yesterday. Y wanted 
to know what penalties had been imposed 
on other companies for breaches af con- 
tract, and what indulgences had been 
shown to other companies when ,such 
breaches were committed. The right hon. 
Gentleman paid a high compliment to Mir 
Mr, Gregory 
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Samuel Cunard, andI think that eompliment 
well deserved ; but it is of importance te ob- 
serve that in regard to Sir Samuel Cunard’s 
company no penalty can be imposed, ex- 
cept a fine of £100 for not having a ship 
ready tostart. There are no penalties im- 
posed on that highly subsidized company 
for over time, and no power to terminate 
the contract, because no time is specified, 

Lord Stanley of Alderley takes te him- 
self a great deal of eredit throughout the 
whole of the correspondence. He speaks 
a great deal of the indulgence shown and 
the immense concessions made to the Gal- 
way Company. He seems to be one of 
those who take the benefit of that passage, 
«Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain merey.’’ The noble Lord evident- 
ly thinks that he has conferred consider- 
able blessings on the company. Tle says 
‘More concessions have been granted to 
this company than to any other company 
that ever existed.”” Now, let us see what 
is said by the Committee presided over by 
Lord Canning in 1853 with reference to 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
That Report says— 

“The mode in which this Company has per- 
formed its contract has of late been the subject of 
many complaints, and our attention has been 
called to several memorials which have been ad- 
dressed to the Treasury, the Admiralty, and the 
Colonial Office, by parties interested in the com- 
munication with the West Indies.” 


The answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Peel) referred to the first two years 
of the Royal Mail Company’s existence, 
but what I have now to read relates toa 
later period. The Report says— 


“The Company admit the correctness of the 
return which has been presented to the House of 
Commons. From this return it appears that in 
the course of the last two years the packets have 
only kept their stipulated time of arrival at South- 
ampton on three occasions ; that they have some- 
times exceeded it by as much as fourteer or fifteen 
days ; and that, on the average of the two years, 
they have failed to keep time by four days for each 
voyage.” 

“We find also,” the Report goes on to say, 
“from a return furnished by a mercantile house 
in Liverpool, through the postmaster of that 
place, that in the three years from February, 
1850, to March, 1853, the duplicates of letters 
from Panama despatched by way of New York 
were received in Liverpool sooner than the orl- 
ginal letters forwarded by the Royal Mail Com- 
pany were received in Southampton on twenty- 
nine different occasions.” 


There is one passage in the Report which 
appears to me to apply so closely to the 
point now in hand, that-I ‘hope the House 
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will favour me with their attention while I 
read it. It says— 

“We are satisfied that the Royal Mail Com- 
pany has had great difficulties to contend with, 
and has made great exertions, and incurred heavy 
expense towards establishing an efficient fleet of 
vessels. On the other hand, it has been treated 
with great indulgence by the Government, and 
large allowance has been made for its shortcom- 
ings, in consideration of the unfortunate losses 
it has met with, and the interests inyolved in its 
maintenance.” 

Those losses consisted of two ships. 


“The subsidy which it receives is very large, 
and it has never been exposed to the competi- 
tion of public tender. The abandonment of the 
North American branch within the first year of 
the contract, without any corresponding diminu- 
tion in the subsidy originally granted, has render- 
ed the rate of payment per mile much higher 
than was agreed upon when the company was 
formed.” 


Here, Sir, is a company profiting by the 
abandonment of a portion of its contract. 
The Report goes on to say— 


“Tt has, moreover, of late been very confident- 
ly asserted that several parties would be willing 
to undertake the service at a much lower sum 
than that now paid to the company ; but while the 
contract remains in foree there are no means of 
testing the sincerity of such offers.” 


What is the decision at which the Com- 
mittee arrived? They.say— 


“ Under these circumstances, we are of opinion 
that, while it would not be fair towards the com- 
pany at the present moment to determine the con- 
tract, or to inflict any penalty in respect to past 
deviations from it, the public interest, neverthe- 
less, demands that a stricter course than has here- 
tofore been followed with respeet to such devia- 
tions be adopted.” 

I have no hostile feeling towards the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. I know 
the difficulties they have had to eontend 
with, and I have no wish to see them sub- 
jected to punishment at the hands of the 
Government; but I could not refrain from 
noticing the different treatment that com- 
pany has received from that which has been 
extended to the Galway Company. I can- 
not but look upon the decision which the Go- 
vernment have come to on this matter as a 
great national misfortune. I am not going 
to say that the town of Galway has derived 
the most marvellous benefits from the ex- 
istence of this company. That would be 
an unfair and exceptional mode of dealing 
with the question. But let me remind the 
House of the fact that Belfast and the 
north of Ireland have been so struck with 
the vital importance uf direct communica- 
tion that a new line has been commenced, 
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and will shortly be finished, solely for the 
purpose of connecting Galway with Belfast, 
I may also say that the south of Ireland 
has been so impressed with the necessity 
of being in communication with Galway, 
that a line was sanctioned last year in Par- 
liament to connect Limerick, Cork, Water. 
ford, and the south-west of Ireland with 
Galway; and I fear that the withdrawal 
of the contract will have the effeet of in- 
ducing the company to apply to Parliament 
to be released from its engagements, and 
thus deprive that part of Ireland of its 
communication with Galway. In former 
years, partly from the Commission of 1841, 
and partly from the general impression that 
prevailed in England, all idea of a commu- 
nication between Ireland and America was 
pooh -poohed as visionary. Sir Samuel 
Cunard stated that if his ships were to 
call at any port of Ireland he must have 
an enormous increase in his subsidy. But 
what has taken place? Sir Samuel Cu- 
nard has now found out that it is absolutely 
necessary to accommodate the south of Ire- 
land, and the consequence is that Cork has 
been made a port of call without any in- 
crease of subsidy being asked for. Other 
companies also, who formerly thought that 
Liverpool was the only place to be aecom- 
modated, have found out that Londonderry 
ought also to be a port of call. We now 
find that packets run both by the southern 
and northern route, and Ireland has three 
distinct ports of departure for America, 
when only a short time ago it was thought 
unnecessary she should have any American 
ports at all. I think that both the south 
and north of Ireland owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the late Government, because 
it is from no love of those ports that Sir 
Samuel Cunard sends his vessels to Cork 
and Mr, Allan his to Londonderry. We 
may also be assured that in this, as in other 
cases, when the jealousy is extinguished the 
love is likely to wax faint. Then, with re- 
spect to the subsidy—it is but £74,000 
a year; and let us look for one moment 
what are the advantages to England of 
that subsidy. At this moment news from 
the United States is greedily sought for, 
and the difference of a few days earlier or 
later is of vital importance to every man 
engaged in trade. And when the Post- 
master General, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
stated in ** another place” that after all, so 
far as England was concerned, we might 
just as well have vessels running from 
Queenstown, inasmuch as they went to 
New York as soon as from Galway, he 
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forgot the enormous importance of the tele- 
graphic communication that is brought 
from St. John’s, and which transmits news 
four or five days later than by the direct 
ocean communication. I believe it is to- 
tally impossible to over-estimate the value 
of this communication between Ireland and 
America, 

Hints have been thrown out that Ire- 
land would be satisfied either with having 
ships touching at her ports or with having 
another contract thrown open to public 
competition. Well, I confess that, consi- 
dering the hard usage that this company 
has received—I mean with regard to being 
forced to hurry on their ships, which has 
driven them into all this difficulty—con- 
sidering, also, the danger that such a con- 
tract would be aceepted by persons whose 
only object would be to do away with this 
communication between Ireland and Ame- 
rica—I hope the House of Commons will 
take, I will not say a lenient, but a just 
view of this question, and devise the means 
of extending indulgence to this particular 
company. With regard to our part of the 
world, I think that Galway has some pecu- 


liar claims. Everybody knows that Galway | 
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of their harbour dues in laying down moor- 
ings. The Treasury refused, though the 
only effect would have been to postpone for 
six months the last instalment of the debt 
due by the Commissioners. Simultaneously 
with that refusal, namely, on the 23rd of 
July, 1860, an Act passed this House to 
provide for the settlement and discharge 
of the debt due to the Treasury from the 
Commissioners of the Harbours and Docks 
at Leith. This debt amounted, in 1838, 
to no less than £528,374, and Heaven 
only knows how much remained unpaid in 
July, 1860. The end of the operation was 
that this immense debt, although contract- 
ed by the city of Edinburgh, was com- 
promised by the Treasury on the payment 
of the sum of £50,000, as may be seen 
by the Schedule of the Act. That is the 
treatment extended to one side of St, 
George’s Channel as compared with the 
other. 

I will not allude to the great amount of 
personal distress in Ireland which will be 
occasioned by the termination of this con- 
tract. But this is practically an announce- 
ment that capital must fly away from a 
people so unfortunate. I am very much 


is not a very wealthy place, but I believe afraid that the course pursued by the Go- 
all Irish gentlemen are perfectly aware 
that a very large and liberal subscription, 


almost exceeding the means of the per- 
sons subscribing, has been raised with the 
view of improving the accommodation of 
the port by providing a suitable landiug 
place. The town of Galway has brought 
in a Bill to tax itself to the amount of four- 
pence in the pound on rateable property 
to improve its piers and harbours ; and the 
county of Galway has agreed, by the re- 
solutions of two successive grand juries, 
and of the presentment sessions of every 
barony except two, to tax itself one penny 
in the pound in order to improve the har- 
bour of Galway and provide docks for the 
ships. When, therefore, it is thrown out 
that we never help ourselves, let the House 
see how ready we have been to put our 
hands in our pockets, although they are 
not deep ones. We have done our best, 
and we think that there ought to be some 
consideration shown to us. Let me refer 
to a circumstance that has occurred, to 
show the difference between the treatment 
sometimes extended to one country and 
the other. I refer to the course taken by 
the Treasury towards Ireland and Seot- 
land. Last year the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of the town of Galway asked per- 
mission of the Treasury to expend £1,200 
Mr. Gregory 





vernment will add another to the many 
resentments cherished by that country 
against this. It will be considered in that 
country that this course has been adopted 
in a grudging and envious spirit towards 
an undertaking that was calculated to come 
into rivalry with Scotch or English in- 
terests. This may be very erroneous and 
it may be very unreasoning —[ironical 
cheers|—and I am perfectly ready to ac- 
knowledge that it is so. But I say that 
those who undertake the management and 
government of a country must make allow- 
ance for popular sentiment. This House 
of Commons which sets up to be a burning 
and a shining light to the whole world, and 
places all its measures on the solid basis 
of argument and reason, did it not defer 
last year to what was called an unreason- 
ing and erroneous sentiment? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary will 
remember that on the Religious Census 
Bill a most important provision was struck 
out solely in deference to what he called 
an unreasoning sentiment. And, there- 
fore, Sir, when hon. Members cheer me 
ironically for saying that it is an erroneous 
sentiment on the part of the people of Ire- 
land, let me remind them that an erroneous 
sentiment on the part of a large section 
of the people of England was deferred to 
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Jast year by the Secretary of State him- 
self. Thelate Under Secretary for Ircland 
(Mr. Drummond), well known for the aphor- 
ism that ‘‘ property has its duties as well 
as its rights,’’ used to say that ‘* how to do 
it” was in his mind a matter of as great 
importance in the government of Ireland 
as ‘‘ what to do.” I wish Her Majesty’s 
Government would take into consideration 
that opinion of Mr. Drummond, and, rely 
upon it, they would be no losers if the con- 
tentment of a people be a gain and a suc- 
cess. I am quite aware that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have great difficulties to 
contend with—they have the greatest of 
all difficulties to contend with—the diff- 
culty of being ignorant how to do it. 
They are in this position, that they have 
not one single Irish gentleman connect- 
ed with them from whom they can ob- 
tain the slightest reliable information as 
to the temper of the people. More- 
over, they do not take the trouble to con- 
sult those gentlemen out of the House 
who would be willing to enlighten them on 
the subject. As paradoxes are at a pre- 
mium in the Cabinet, perhaps they are 
acting upon the hypothesis that persons 
who are well-informed and enlightened on 
the subject through experience are so 
blended by ingrained .and inveterate pre- 
judices that it would be better not to ap- 
ply to them for their opinion. That, at 
all events, is their practice if not their 
theory, and they will have every opportu- 
nity of carrying out that principle with 
perfect and uninterrupted success, because 
I conceive that when we who are sup- 
porters of the Government go back to our 
constituents, our fidelity to our party will 
not be, as heretofore, a matter for glori- 
fication, but a matter of excuse. I know 
perfectly well that it will be thrown in my 
teeth that my argument goes to the length 
of maintaining that Ireland is to be favour- 
ed by the grant of subsidies and contracts; 
but that is not the argument I used. That 
is not the meaning I wish to convey. The 
question at issue is not this miserable 
dole of £72,000; but the question is whe- 
ther, while English enterprise is met with 
favour, Irish enterprise is met with every 
disfavour? It is the question of the spirit 
and animus which have influenced you 
from the beginning to the end of the mat- 
ter. It is the question whether political 
antipathies are to be indulged in at our 
expense, and whether in woundmg Ireland 
you can diseredit the Earl of Derby and 
gratify party pique by the destruction of a 
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nation’s hopes? I confess the prospect is 
not a cheering one. When I go back to 
those who sent me here, I shall be foreed 
to tell them that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have given a practical proof that we 
in Ireland may ,contribute, but shall not 
receive—that we may sow, but shall not 
reap, and are not worthy of the crumbs 
which fall from the rich man’s table. I 
now, Sir, put my Motion in your hands, 
and the way in which I should wish the 
matter to be investigated and decided on 
is not by having a large Committee, but 
I should rather desire to see the subject 
left to the arbitration of five persons select- 
ed for their impartiality. If you choose 
to put on the Committee one Member on 
the part of Ireland to conduct the case, 
and one Member on the part of Govern- 
ment to defend the Government, perhaps 
that would be the most satisfactory mode 
of proceeding; but all I can say is this 
—that, insisting that the question shall 
be judged not merely on the letter but 
by the spirit of the contract, I shall my- 
self, for one, acquiesce with the most per- 
fect readiness in the impartial decision of 
five English Gentlemen. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* That ”’ to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words— 

“A Select Committe” be appointed, to inquire 
into the circumstances a:tending the termination, 
by the Postmaster General, of the Postal Con- 
tract with the Royal Atlantic Steam Navigation 
Company.” 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I wish to 
say a few words in reply to the observa- 
tions made by the hon. Gentleman at the 
commencement of his speech. It was irre- 
gular, no doubt, to refer to a former de- 
bate, but since the hon. Gentleman has 
chosen to commit that irregularity I must 
be permitted to follow him in the same 
course. The hon. Gentleman has made a 
charge of want of frankness in the part I 
took in the debate alluded to, and I beg 
to state what occurred. There had been, 
on the morning of a very important debate, 
an intimation in a newspaper of the most 
general circulation— The Z'imes newspaper 
—that a rumour existed of a bargain made 
between the Government and the Irish 
Members that, in consideration of £36,000 
being paid on account of the Galway con- 
tract, the Irish Members were to support 
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the Government. Now, Sir, I considered 
that rumour as a calumny, and I stated on 
behalf of the Government that it was a 
calumny on the Government. I certainly 
had a right to do that. It was obvious 
that the calumny was aimed against the 
Government on one side, and against the 
Irish Members on the other; and it was 
my business, as a member of the Govern- 
ment, to deny the imputation. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire spoke early in that debate, and 
referred incidentally to the question of the 
Galway contract. It, therefore, became 
my opportunity and my duty to refute the 
calumny. It was for the Irish Members 
to refute that part of the calumny which 
referred to them; but, with respect to 
the conduct of the Government, I stated 
that I had been informed by my noble 
Friend the Prime Minister that a gen- 
tleman, who seemed entitled tc ask the 
question, had asked him to receive a de- 
putation of Irish Members on the Mon- 
day morning, and that so anxious was my 
noble Friend to avoid any misconstruction 
that he declined to receive the deputation. 
Now, I do not say that Mr. Daly was 
authorized to make that communication ; 
I did not say that he stated himself to be 
authorized, but I said that he seemed to 
be entitled to ask the question, and I do 
not know that if I had to make the state- 
ment to-day I could use words that would 
more correctly convey my meaning. My 
noble Friend afterwards, in answer to a 
question from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (Colonel French), made 
a statement in respect to what passed be- 
tween Mr. Daly and himself, and any one 
who reads in the newspapers the speech of 
Father Daly, as he is called in Galway, 
will find that that gentleman gives exactly 
the same account of the interview. Some 
days after, I having made no imputation 
on any hon. Member—on a Wednesday, 
when it is not expected that public matters 
will be introduced, and when the Bills of 
private Members were generally the sub- 
ject of discussion—my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Roscommon came 
down to the House and disclaimed on the 
part of the Irish Members any authority 
having been given to Mr. Daly or any 
other person to use threats to the Govern- 
ment with respect to the impending divi- 
sion. My noble Friend, I understand, im- 
mediately got up and stated that he was 
perfectly satisfied with that declaration, 
and there the whole matter seemed to be 
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atanend, That statement was made to 
my noble Friend and not to me. My noble 
Friend accepted the disclaimer-——I was not 
present in the House—and I concluded 
that the business was at an end. But as 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gregory) has 
made a statement to-night, I am ready to 
say that I, like my noble Friend, accept 
the disclaimer, and readily believe that 
Mr. Daly had no authority, and was not 
entitled, to propose the deputation to the 
Government. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that, supposing the Govern- 
ment had acted with the greatest injus- 
tice to the Galway Company, it would 
have been disgraceful to the Government 
and to the Irish Members if, for the sake 
of a majority on a question under discus. 
sion at the time, there had been any con- 
tract between them. I, therefore, think I 
was bound to make the statement I did a 
few days afterwards. The Times news- 
paper stated that that had been a current 
report, and that they gave publicity to it. 
That being so, both the Government and 
the Irish Members ought to be obliged to 
that newspaper for bringing prominently 
to light the current rumour; and, for my 
part, I was glad to have the opportunity of 
utterly disclaiming that there was any truth 
in that report. It is not my intention to 
enter now into the question of the Galway 
contract, as the Government do not intend 
to oppose the Amendment. The whole of 
the subject will come under the considera- 
tion of the Committee, and if any injustice 
has been done to the Galway Company, or 
any injury to the interests of Ireland, I 
hope that injustice and that injury may be 
redressed. In reference to the concluding 
observations of the hon. Member, I may 
say that I remember, upon one occasion 
when I called on Viscount Melbourne, 
that that noble Lord informed me that he 
had offered the appointment of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to Lord Althorpe, who 
refused the office, stating that he did not 
suppose the appointment would be very 
popular. Upon this Viscount Melbourne 
remarked that he was entirely mistaken, 
and that no people more than the Irish 
would have admired, respected, and appre- 
ciated his plain and simple character and 
his love of justice. I agree with Viscount 
Melbourne that the Irish people do appre- 
ciate justice, and if any injustice has been 
committed towards them, they will natu- 
rally feel sore on that account; but I be- 
lieve that a Government wishing to stand 
well with the Irish people ought not to en- 
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deavour to do so by offering them any un- 
fair advantage, but, in order to be popular, 
ought to be guided by the principles of 
justice. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he was glad that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not intend 
to oppose the Motion made by the hon. 
Member for Galway in a singularly tem- 
perate and able speech. Such a course 
was only respectful to the people of Ire- 
land, who, there could be no doubt, felt 
strongly and unanimously on the subject, 
and were entitled to have it thoroughly in- 
vestigated, though in his humble opinion 
they had been greatly misled and deceived. 
The more investigation was carried to the 
bottom of the question, the more clearly 
would it appear that the Postmaster Ge- 
neral had only done what it was his 
bounden duty to do—what he was forced 
to do by the circumstances of the case, by 
the action of the Company themselves, and 
as many commercial gentlemen well ac- 
quainted with the facts thought ought to 
have been done long before. Before mak- 
ing a few observations, and they should 
be but few—because his ease was so much 
better than that of the hon. Member for 
Galway—he might be permitted to clear 
the ground by distinctly stating that his 
hostility to the Galway subsidy had nothing 
whatever to do with the fact that the ves- 
sels sailed from an Irish port. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen would recollect that he had before 
stated in the House, that wherever there 
was effective competition on any ocean 
—and there was such competition on the 
North Atlantic—a subsidy became a profli- 
gate waste of public money, Those being 
his views, he thought the Earl of Derby’s 
Government quite wrong, not only in grant- 
ing the Galway subsidy, but in renewing 
the contract with the Cunard Company. 
There were several hon. Gentlemen who 
sat with him on the Committee last year, 
and they would do him the justice to say 
that he lost no opportunity of exposing the 
evils that resulted from the extension of 
the contract to the Cunard Company. The 
hon. Member for Galway intimated that 
Scotch interests were perhaps concerned. 
He could only say that he (Mr. Baxter) 
had no eonnection with any steam packet 
company, or with any port from which 
trans-oceanie steamers sailed, and his sim- 
ple desire was to save the public money 
by exposing the evils that sprang from a 
system of unlimited subsidy. At the same 
time he would admit that in his view Ire- 
land was entitled, if for no other reason, 
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from her geographical position, to a direet 
postal eommunieation with America; and 
he always held the opinion, that in any 
new arrangement with the Cunard Com- 
pany, it would become the bounden duty 
of the Government to see that Ireland was 
made a point of departure and a point of 
arrival. But that could very wisely have 
been done, and ought to have been done, 
without hastily renewing the contract with 
the Cunard Company on the old terms— 
terms which, as every one connected with 
commerce knew, were ridiculously advan- 
tageous to that Company, and without giving 
a subsidy to the Galway Company, which 
never had sufficient means to carry on the 
business—and which he had no hesitation 
in saying was nothing more than a com- 
mercial sham. They must all admit that, 
as soon as the contract was signed by the 
Government and solemnly ratified by the 
House of Commons, it was the duty of 
Government not only to ‘‘ implement”’ it, 
but to “implement”’ it in the most fair 
and liberal manner. Now, how far was the 
charge which the directors of the Atlantic 
Royal Mail Company brought against the 
Government, in a document more full of 
misstatements and inaccuracies than any 
document he had ever perused—how far 
was that charge correct? The first ques- 
tion that arose from the people of Ireland 
and from that House was what was the 
financial position of the Company itself ? 
Many Members of the Committee of last 
year believed that the Earl of Derby’s Go- 
vernment had not made sufficient inquiry 
with regard to the peeuniary responsibility 
of the Company; but he held in his hand 
a document which set the matter at rest— 
a document extracted from The Times. 
The balance-sheet of the Company, made up 
to the 3lst December, 1860, showed a sub- 
scribed capital at that date, of £406,390, 
while the losses amounted to £335,839, 
leaving a balance of £70,550. He had 
some little experience in these matters, and 
having run over the various items con- 
tained in this balanee-sheet, it did oeeur to 
him that they were not very correctly stated. 
He, therefore, put the document into the 
hands of an experienced accountant, re- 
questing him to examine it, and he reduced 
the balance of £70,550 to £19,996. [Mr. 
Hennessy : How was that done ?—Colonel 
Frenco: Oh, by simple subtraction. ] 
Since December of last year the Com- 
pany had lost a great deal of money, and 
he was sure he was not addressing a single 
commercial man in that House who did 
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not believe that even if they were to 
give to the Company every shilling of the | 
£72,000 in the present year, their position, | 
financially speaking, was wholly hopeless | 
and irremediable. Now, with regard to 
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stated that there was nothing further than 
a tolerably heavy sea. That sea, however, 
seemed to have proved too much for so 
bad a ship as the Hibernia; she had to 
put into Cork, leaking fore and aft, and 


the ships which the Company at the pre-| the greatest possible difficulty was after- 
sent time had ready to perform the con-| wards experienced in bringing her round 
tract. Hon. Gentlemen might flatter them. to Liverpool, where at last she did arrive, 
selves that the case was not really quite | Now, as the hon. and gallant Member for 
so bad as had been represented. He} Roscommon (Colonel French) was anxious 
was rather struck with the observations to hear about the Hibernia, he (Mr. Bax- 
of the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. | ter) would read for the information of the 
Gregory), who seemed to hope against | hon. and gallant Gentleman the Report of 


hope, and said that if indulgence were | 
granted to them, the Company might | 
yet be able to carry on the service. But! 
what was the fact? It was a very ugly | 
and indisputable fact that at the present 
moment the Atlantic Royal Mail Company 
had only one ship answering to the re-| 
quirements of the contract. That ship 
was the Adriatic. [Colonel Frencn : 
And the Hibernia.] Ue would come to! 
the Hibernia presently. He wished to be | 
perfectly fair, and he would, therefore, | 
readily admit that there was no finer ves- | 
sel on the ocean than the Adriatic. She | 
had, he believed, been purchased from the | 
Americans, and formed at one time one of | 
the Collins’ fleet of steamers. Now, the) 
Company were bound by the conditions of | 
their contract to have steamers of 2,000 | 
tons and 450 horse power. It required | 
four steamers to perform the service, and | 
four steamers were ordered by the com-| 
pany in due course. The first vessel or- | 
dered was the Connaught, than which a| 
worse vessel never crossed the ocean. He} 
was only surprised that the officers of the | 
Government ever permitted that vessel to 
goto sea. To every onc’s astonishment, | 
however, she made one passage. On her 
second voyage she sprung a tremendous | 
leak, also took fire—and her crew and pas- | 
sengers were only saved by the greatest 
heroism and daring displayed by the cap- 
tain of an American brig. The second 
ship taken to perform the service was the | 
Hibernia. Her history was, if possible, | 
still sadder. She left Southampton, took 
her station on the Galway line, and what | 
was her hard fate? She got as far as 
Cape Clear when she, as stated in the 
document to which he had already re- 
ferred, encountered a severe hurricane. 
All he could say was that the captains of 
five other steamers belonging to three dif- 
ferent lines, who were in that neighbour- 
hood at the time, were perfectly uncon- 
scious of any hurricane. Their reports 
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the Government Survefrs in regard to 
the Hibernia. The Report was dated the 
6th of April, 1861, and was as follows :— 


“We have surveyed the Hibernia in dry dock 
at Messrs. Laird’s yard at Birkenhead in refer- 
ence to the Postmaster General’s communication 
respecting the leaky state of that vessel, conse- 
quent on encountering a heavy gale on her pas- 
sage from Southampton to Galway, and we 
found the whole of the butts of the flat keel and 
bottom plating for about 180 feet amidships very 
much strained; and that several of the butts of 
the upper strakes in the wake of the paddle-boxes 
and sponsons have, likewise, been considerably 
strained, indicating such a deficiency of strength 
in the vessel, especially in a longitudinal direction, 
as to render her unseaworthy, and to fully account 
for the leakage, which, it is said, required the 
whole of the engine pumps and bilge injections to 
keep it under. The Company have caused a sur- 
vey of the ship to be made, with a view to deter- 
mine what should be done to strengthen her, and 
in other respects to make her fit for the service 
she is intended for, and their proposals for this 
object when decided on will, we understand, be 
officially submitted for the consideration of the 
Postmaster General. The engines for driving the 
paddles are stated to have performed well ; but 
the main shaft of the engine, for driving the air 
pumps, has been somewhat strained, and is to be 
replaced by a stronger one. 

(Signed) “T, Diynen. 
“J. Luxe.” 


Then the second survey, made on the 2nd 
of April, 1861, by the Liverpool shipwright 
surveyors, J. Martyr and W. Campbell, 
was to the following effect :— 

“We beg to report that the paddle steamer 
Hibernia has arrived at this port and been placed 
in dry dock. We have examined her, and she 
appears to show great symptoms of weakness, and 
will require to be considerably strengthened. We, 
therefore, submit that her certificate be cancelled. 
N.B. Certificate cancelled accordingly.” 


So much for the Hibernia, But he was 
told that a sum of no less than £40,000 
would be required to make that vessel fit 
to go to sea at all, and he was quite sure 
of this, that neither the lion. and gallant 
Member for Roscommon nor the hon. 
Member for Galway, even after that 
£40,000 had been spent upon her, would 
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trust their lives in her across the Atlantic. 
Having thus disposed of two of the ves- 
sels, or rather the yessels having disposed 
of themselves—he now came to the third 
vessel which was built—namely, the Co- 
lumbia. In the document to which he had 
referred, the Atlantic Royal Mail Company 
complained grievously that they had not 
been able to see the Reports of the Sur- 
veyors of the Board of Admiralty, or of 
the Surveyors of the Board of Trade on } 
these vessels. Since then, however, these 
Reports had on his Motion been laid upon 
the Table of the House, and he wished the 
Royal Atlantic Mail Company and its sup- 
porters great joy. With the permission of | 
the House he would now read a short re- 
port made on the Ist of April, 1861, by 
Mr. Luke, the Surveyor to the Admiralty, | 
mw regard to the ship Columbia— 


{June 14, 1861} 





“Ist April, 1861. 
“T have surveyed the new iron paddle-wheel 
steamer Columbia afloat at Southampton. Ter 
length is 360 feet, breadth 40 feet, depth to keel 
30 feet, and tonnage 2,873 tons. ‘The construc- 
tion of her hull is, in my opinion, in many respects | 
faulty ; still, with the alterations and additions } 
which I have had made at Southampton, I con- 
sider this vessel to be at the present time suff- | 
ciently seaworthy, and fit to carry the mails for | 
two or three voyages during the summer service | 
referred to in the contract, after which she | 
should be carefully examined in dry dock, when I | 
apprehend it will be found that she has not that | 
degree of longitudinal strength in her lower and { 
upper parts which she should have to prevent 
straining and leakage when at sea. ‘J. Luxe.” | 


The vessel was so bad that the Govern- | 
ment surveyor would only pass her for | 
two voyages, and he had letters from all | 
parts of the country complaining that she | 
should have been passed at all. The 
vessel made only one voyage, and he would 
here read two sentences from a letter ad- 
dressed by a gentleman to an Irish paper 
with reference to that voyage— 


“Boston, Saturday, April 28, 1861. 
“Tam at last in Boston, after a long passage 
of eighteen days. The voyage was one continued 
tissue of mishaps, but I enjoyed it exceedingly. 
The Columbia is, I am sorry to say, a complete 
failure, as she should have been in Boston in nine 
days and sixteen hours, according to contract. 
She is very wet and slow as, notwithstanding the 
immense consumption of coal (120 tons a day), 
we never went faster than ten miles an hour, in- 

stead of fifteen, which she was intended to do.” 


She had been put into dry dock at Liver- 
pool, and the last thing heard of her was 
that she had fallen over on her beam ends. 
The fourth vessel was the Anglia, which 





was not yet ready, The company, no 
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doubt, had also the Prince Albert, but 
she was not a vessel answering the require- 
ments of the contract. She indeed had 
made the passage homewards three times 
within the time specified in the contract, 
but the average of her voyages outwards 
was no less than four days beyond the 
contract time. One word as to the Parana. 
In the statement of the directors they 
were told that the Parana was a ship 
which had been employed in the postal 
service. That was so far true. The 
Parana was an old ship which formerly 
belonged to the West India Royal Mail 
Company. She never was a good ship, 
and she was condemned some years ago as 
unfit for the sunny seas of the Southern 
Atlantic, and without wishing to prejudice 
the Galway Company he should be sorry 
to trust his life in her. So much for the 
financial position of the Company, and the 
ships they had at their command. Then 


/eame the question—how had they per- 


formed the stipulations of the contract? 
He was sure the hon. Gentleman the Mem.- 
ber for Stamford (Sir Stafford North- 


cote) would bear him out when he stated 


that the sine qua non for granting the 
contract originally on the part of the 
Earl of Derby’s Government, was that 
the voyage from Galway to St, John’s 
should be performed within six days. What 
were the facts? He would not trouble 
the House with details, but he would 
simply make one statement, which he 
knew to be perfectly incontrovertible, that 
out of thirty-nine homeward voyages the 
vessels of the Royal Atlantic Mail Com- 
pany had only kept their time five times, 
and out of forty-one outward voyages 
they had never kept their time once. The 
House must not suppose either that%hose 
voyages were performed by vessels answer- 
ing to the requirements of the contract ; 
on the contrary, only two double voyages, 
as stated by the Postmaster Gencral, were 
performed by ships answering to the re- 
quirements of that contract that had been 
cancelled. Those facts proved beyond all 
controversy that the Postmaster General 
was entirely in the right when he said— 
“It is evident that the Company are not 
now and never have been in a position 
satisfactorily to perform the conditions of 
that contract.’’ When the directors put 
forward the statement that the vessels 
were built by builders of well-known 
eminence, he must tell the House that 
he had been informed by very good autho- 
rity that two of those ships were built 
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by gentlemen who never built an ocean | been asked to bring their case before the 
steamship before. The hon. Member for | House, but he refused to do anything of 
Galway (Mr. Gregory) laid great stress | the kind, and for this reason, that he was 
upon the conduct of the Government in| certain that the moment they showed in- 
dealing with this contract, and told the | dulgence to Companies, and remitted the 
House that the difficulties of the company | penalties due from them, the contracts 
were all created by the absence of any de- | would become delusions and shams. The 
cision on the part of the House of Com- | Galway Company had not a penny of 
mons. But during all this period the ships | money, and it had only one vessel that 
were in process of construction ; and the | was in a position to meet the terms of 
House would be surprised when he told /the contract. It had utterly failed to per. 
them that two of them at least were ready, | form one of the duties it had undertaken, 
but remained on the builders’ hands for the | What, then, could the Postmaster General 
simple reason that the Company had not the | do, under the circumstances, but what he 
money to pay for them. As to their diffi-| had done? And he (Mr. Baxter) was at 
culties in procuring ships for this service | aloss to know what the hon. Member for 
originally, they arose from the fact that |Galway wanted? Did he want further 
the Company never was possessed of suffi- | time for the Company to raise additional 
cient capital to carry on the enterprize. | capital ? Every man of business knew that 
Then the Directors enlarged on the great | would be only to throw away good money 
difficulty in getting ships of such enormous | after bad, and would only make that final 
tonnage built, but that was only trifling | winding up which must eventually become 
with the House of Commons. There was/| more disastrous to those concerned. Did 
not an hon. Gentleman in that House con- he mean to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
nected with steampacket companies who | ment to allow the royal mails to be carried 
did not know that there was no difficulty | in such ships as the Parana, the Columbia, 
whatever in getting even larger ships built | and the Hibernia? The Government would 
every day, provided they went to efficient | incur a tremendous responsibility if they in 
builders and had money to pay for them. |any way countenanced ships which were 
There was only one other point to which | not fit to cross the North Atlantic. For 
he would call the attention of the House. | these reasons he submitted to the House 
The Secretary of the Post Office had writ-| that the Postmaster Gencral had done 
ten to the seeretary of the Company, stat- | what was simply his duty—a duty which 
ing that greater indulgence was shown to| was foreed upon him by the gross mis- 
this Company than was ever shown to any | management of the Company and its want 
other packet Company. That was substan-|of capital. At the same time he should 
tially true. The Royal Mail Company was, | support the Motion fora Committee. And 
he admitted, very guilty indeed in respect | for this reason only—respect for the feel- 
of the time they occupied in their voyages. | ings of the people of Ireland. He sup- 
But the Atlantic Company never kept time | ported it, not because there was the slight- 
at all, and, in addition to that, they had at| est pretext for finding fault with Lord 
the Present moment only one ship fit to| Stanley of Alderley, but that the people 
perform the conditions of the contract,|of Ireland, by an investigation into the 
whereas the Royal Mail Company, though | affairs of that bubble Company, might be 
guilty of heinous sins, was never in that| made aware how grossly they had been im- 
deplorable plight. There was no other in- | posed upon and deceived. 

stance of a Company which had so con-| Sir HUGH CAIRNS: There is one 
spicuously broken down or to which so| observation which was made in the earlier 
much indulgence had been shown. But | part of his speech by the hon. Member for 
there was another Company —the Eu-| Montrose (Mr. Baxter) to the full benefit 
ropean and Australasian—which had to/|of which I admit he is entitled—I believe 
contend with far greater difficulties than | that his course with regard to these con- 
the Atlantic Company; but to that Com-| tracts has been perfectly consistent. He 
pany no indulgence had been shown, and| has not opposed this subsidy, in my opi- 
it was a Scotch Company. They had to/nion, on the ground that it was an Irish 
pay every shilling of the tremendous pe-| subsidy. He adopts a plain and intelligible 
nalties they incurred, and obtained no re-| course when he says ‘I am opposed to 
mission of the sums to which they had be- | all subsidies for the performance of postal 
come liable in consequence of the non-| services.” But I wish I could go further 
performance of their contract. He had/and say that the rest of his speech was 


Mr. Baster 
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characterized by the same fair and candid 
spirit, Now I have no title to speak here 
on behalf of the Atlantic Steam Navigation 
Company. I do not know what are the 
full particulars of their case. I have no 
connection with them which would justify 
me in answering on their behalf; but I 
have the honour to be a Member of this 
House, and I have some idea of what is 
fair play. When we make charges in this 
House with regard to the conduct of the 
Executive Government, if we are of opi- 
nion that the course taken by them is not 
justifiable under the circumstances, they 
are licre to answer for themselves, But 
with regard to a private and commercial 
Company, whose interests, not merely for 
the past but for the future, are deeply in- 
volved in every observation made in the 
course of this debate, I will ask the House 
whether the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose were perfeetly fair obser- 
vations? Was it candid in the hon. Gen- 
tleman or fair to a private Company whose 
credit in the world is of some importance 
to them with regard to their future trans- 
actions—there having been no termination 
of the contract on the ground of want of 
capital or solvency—that having proceeded 
on grounds altogether different—was it fair 
in a discussion of this nature to assert that 
this Company was in a state of hopeless 
insolvency, to say that they had not got a 
shilling, to produce a balance-sheet made 
up to the end of last year, and announce 
to the House the results, not as they ap- 
pear on the face of it, but as he stated 
they had been made out by some ingenious 
accountant? Was it fair to conceal what 
1 only know by common report, that since 
the time of which the hon, Member spoke 
the Company has actually changed hands, 
and has now a proprietorship as solvent, 
as able to fulfil any engagements, and to 
coutribute any sum of money towards carry- 
ing it on as any company in the kingdom? 
Did the hon. Member for Montrose know 
that, or did he not? I say if, as a matter 
of common rumour, he did not know it, he 
is singularly unfortunate in the extent uf 
his information on this subject. Anything 
more unfair to the Company when they 
are not here to answer for themselves, and 
when the Postmaster General has not made 
it one of the charges against them that 
they have no capital, I cannot conceive. 
I will give another instance of the fairness 
of the hon. Member for Montrose. He 
says the four ships which were ordered to 
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be built were utterly worthless, and he 
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speaks as if they had not been built by 
known builders and in accordance with the 
contract. What is the fact? The con- 
tract specified on the face of it what were 
the requisites of the ships to be built. I 
know that contracts were entered into with 
builders known to be of great repute—I 
know the contracts were for prices not too 
scanty or niggardly, but for full prices; 
and I know, moreover, that with regard 
to every ship built and delivered the Go- 
vernment surveyors announced their ap- 
proval. Is it fair, then, to a Company 
which has entered into a contract for the 
construction of vessels aceording to the 
specifications for proper prices, who had 
their ships surveyed and passed by the 
Government inspectors, to say now that 
those ships are utterly worthless—to make 
tliat a charge of blame against them, and 
not as a ground of commiseration, that, 
having done everything in their power, 
their ships have not answered their just 
expectations? Above all, is it fair that 
the hon. Gentleman should say, as he did 
say with regard to one of these vessels, 
that if £40,000 more were expended upon 
her, as recommended by the Government 
surveyor, he did not believe any Member 
of that House would trust himself in her 
across the Atlantic? But this doea not 
end my charges of unfeirness against the 
hon. Member. He tells us that, it being 
alleged by the Company that a particular 
vessel met with a disaster ina great gale 
off Cape Clear, he has seen letters from 
captains of merchant vessels who were out 
at the time, and knew of no such gale ; 
while the papers on the table inform us 
that the Government surveyor, having ex- 
amined the ship at Liverpool, speaks of 
her having met with the misfortune to 
which the hon. Member now refers in a 
gale off Cape Clear. Well, then, it comes 
to this—was the Government inspector 
competent, or was he not competent, to 
speak as he does, that the damage re- 
ceived was such as the vessel would sustain 
in a heavy gale? I have not yet done 
with my charges against the hon. Mem- 
ber. The hon. Member professes to be 
accurately informed as to the case of the 
Australasian Steampacket Company. He 
spoke of the losses they met with, and 
the penalties enforced against them. He 
says other companies met with indulgence; 
but the Australasian Company was & 
Seotch Compary. They failed to perform 
the stipulated service, and incurred penal- 
ties, which he said were exacted to the 
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utmost farthing. Now, what is the fact ? 
I have got the Report of the Committce 
on which the hon. Member for Montrose 
himself sat, and what do I find? The 
Committee put this question to Mr. Clifton, 
—‘* What penalties were enforced against 
the Company?” So far from the penalties 
being exacted to the utmost farthing, as 
the hon. Member for Montrose states, 
the answer is:—‘‘ The penalties incurred 
amounted to £75,725; the amount remit- 
ted was £21,133.’’ Is it fair, then, to 
mislead the judgment of the House of 
Commons, on the eve of an inquiry too? 
Is it fair in the hon. Member, who sat on 
the Committee where those facts were dis- 
closed, to affirm, as a matter upon which 
there can be no doubt, that, though in the 
ease of the West India Mail Company in- 
dulgence has been shown, yet in the case 
of a Scotch Company the penalties were 
exacted to the uttermost farthing ? 
Speaking for myself, I am extremely 
glad that this matter has been taken en- 
tirely out of the field of politics. I re- 
gret that it has ever been mixed up with 
politics, and I am sure that if anybody has 
to deplore it it isthe Company. The case 
from first to last is one not for political 
judgment, but for fair and impartial con- 
sideration. It is a question not merely of 


a local company, and affecting this Com- 
pany only, but it affects the whole question 


of Government contracts. I do not think 
there is anything in the world which will 
place Government contracts at a discount 
in the market so much as to allow the idea 
to get abroad either that the Government 
is in the habit of resorting to what may 
be called sharp practice to terminate a 
contract, or that it deals in a different 
way in the remission of penalties or the 
cancelling of contracts with different com- 
panies, There are two reasons which, to 
my mind, are perfectly conclusive as to the 
granting of this Committee. Up to 1854 
or 1855 the form of contract was this :— 
The Post Office or the Admiralty contract- 
ed positively to pay a certain sum of money 
for the performance of a particular service, 
and if any dispute arose the contractor 
was able to take the opinion of a Court of 
Jaw. . But a few years ago the House of 
Commons altered the form, and this and 
all other modern contracts simply engage 
not to pay a subsidy positively, but to pay 
a subsidy out of monies to be voted by 
Parliament. The Galway Gompany, in this 
case, contend that the Parana, which they 
tendered to the Post Office, but which the 


Sir Hugh Cairns 
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department refused, and thereon broke the 
contract, was an efficient vessel. That is 
a question which ought to be tried ; but it 
cannot be tried in this House, nor, owing 
to the particular form of the contract, can 
it be tried in a court of law; and the 
House, therefore, having insisted on the 
alteration in the form of contracts for the 
purposes of its own policy, is bound to see 
that the contractor is not placed in a worse 
position than he would have been before, 
and to give him the opportunity of investi- 
gation. The other reason is one which has 
been very forcibly urged by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway. He pointed out that the 
contract was made in April, 1859, and 
that the service was not to commence until 
June, 1860. That interval was allowed 
the Company to raise their capital and to 
prepare their vessels, and if nothing more 
had occurred there would haye been per- 
fectly good reason at the end of that time 
for saying, ‘‘ You are not perfectly ready 
to begin your service ; it is your own fault, 
you have had time enough.” But during 
the whole of that time the contract was 
one with respect to which the public en- 
tertained the strongest opinion that it was 
about to be cancelled or repudiated by the 
House of Commons, and while Parliament 
was perfectly free to break it on the one 
hand, on the other hand the Company 
were bound under heavy penalties to per- 
form the service when the time came. I 
do not believe that in the history of these 
dealings between man and man there ever 
was a contract of that kind which for all 
that time bound one side and not the other. 
It does not need a very great experience 
of mercantile affairs of this kind, or a very 
keen insight into the motives of men, to 
see what sort of an effect this one-sided 
contract must have had on the Company in 
getting together their capital. The hon. 
Member opposite says that two of their 
ships were ready on the stocks at the end 
of the time, but there was not money to 
pay for them. Why, that proves the ease. 
The capital of the Company was quite 
sufficient if it had been paid up ; and why 
had it not been paid up? Because men 
were not such fools, when they saw the 
sort of security which the Company had 
from the Treasury, not to keep their money 
in their pockets as long as they could, and 
postpone paying the calls to the last mo- 
ment. The security was totally worthless, 
for the Treasury wrote a letter to the effect 
that they would not undertake to say what 
would be the action of Parliament on the 
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matter. It requires, therefore, to be in-| taken out in small boats. But, in addition 
vestigated whether the Company has been | to that, what are you to do with the emi- 
dealt with in a spirit of fairness under the | grants? You cannot have them assembled 
circumstances. In the letter to the Post-| at a port of call ready to embark by means 
master General from the Company there is | of a river steamboat. There must be a 
an allegation which certainly very much | vessel lying alongside a wharf for days and 
surprised me. The Company say that, | weeks before to enable them to complete 
according to their own construction of the | their arrangements and embark Sent the 
contract, they were not bound to carry the shore. Although it is not material to the 
mails to St. John’s. I have looked through | appointment of the Committee, I hope it 
the contract, and it is not necessary for me | will not lend any strength to the idea that 
to say what is my opinion of its construc- he subsidy for a packet service will be worth 
_ but tw “ oweregl ee the | ay teesp ie? er rr gpa — 
point is certainly doubtful, and there is a| to call at Queenstown. elieve that a 
great deal to be said on both sides. How- packet service at Galway, by whatever 
ever, the Company say that on their ap- | company carried out, will be beneficial in 
plication to the Postmaster General to|the highest degree to every interest in 
postpone the starting of a particular ship | Ireland. I believe that it will be found 
for a fortnight, he not only consented | that this Company has been dealt with 
and exempted them from the penalty, but | more hardly than any Company by the 
he also insisted on the Directors of the | executive part of the Government, and that 
Company signing an admission that their | there are very fair grounds for reconsider- 
construction of the contract was wrong and | ing that opinion of the Government. 

his was right. I do not know whether that; Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
allegation is true or not, but if it is—and it, QUER: The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has been left wacontradicted—I certainly has adverted in the latter portion of his 
do not remember that such a course— | speech to matters which are, undoubtedly, 
putting duress on a contractor and buying | of great importance; but which, at the 
off, as it were, his construction of an agree- | same time, do not fall within the immedi- 
ment—was ever pursued by a department | ate subject of debate. The special claim 
before, and I hope it will not be drawn | of Ireland for a packet service on account 
into a precedent, for it does not redound | of her geographical position is material to 
to the honour of the department. I think | be considered, but it is not proposed that 
I know what a Court of law would say to | it should be considered by the Committee 
the proceeding. I am glad that the Go- | which we are now asked to appoint, and it 
vernment have consented to the appoint- | scarcely lies within the terms of the order 
ment of this Committee, and I only regret | of reference. Looking to the immediate 
that the hon. Member for Montrose has object of the Committee, much irrelevant 
felt it his duty to-night to speak in such | matter has been introduced into the de- 
a tone of a Company which is not here to| bate, and I do not think the hon. and 
defend itself. There is one part of the | learned Gentleman is justified in the com- 
- —_ — — 2 a of | a “aro - Dero = ~ 8 Se 
& doubt in ireland, and that is, that it ember for Montrose. y hon. Frien 
having been arranged there should be a | the Member for Montrose has spoken with 
packet service at the port of Galway, and | great freedom upon what he believed to be 
& communication by railway having been | the essential merits of this case, and has 
made to that port from other parts of Ire-' entered into the motives of public transac- 
land on the faith of that arrangement, not tions. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
to carry it out would be to — great finds — ~_ him for ——— upon a 
injustice on Ireland. We have heard about jects of that description on the eve of an 
an Irish port being made a port of call; inquiry which ought to partake of a judi- 
but I beg to remind the House that if that cial character. I agree with the hon. and 
be established asa permanent arrangement learned Gentleman that great inconveni- 
with the Liverpool vessels it will not give|ence arises from questions of this kind 
—— ome You mae — the being ms — on > eve of in- 
G00ds in the first place. arge quantities | quiry. ut we do not owe this inconvenl- 
of Irish linens are now carried by railway | ence to the hon. Member for Montrose. 
direct to the place of transhipment, but; We owe it, on the contrary, to my hon, 
they will not go to Queenstown to be put Friend the Member for Galway, who, al- 
on board vessels to which passengers are though he was perfestly aware the Com. 
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mittee was to be granted, has insisted 
upon entering into a controversy and im- 
pugning the whole conduct of the Govern- 
ment. Sensible of that inconvenience I 
will endeavour not to make addition to it, 
and in the few remarks which I shall have 
to make I shall not find it necessary to 
enter into those considerations which affect 
the peculiar position of this Company. I 
confess I should have been very glad if 
the hon. Member for Galway had abstained 
from an exciting discussion of the subject. 
But, as he has expressed his views very 
largely in connection with his Motion, it is 
necessary to enter into at least a qualified 
protest against certain of the principles he 
has laid down, to guard the House from 
assuming that, because the Government 
agree to the Motion, they accede to his 
general views more than is consistent with 
their duty. The hon. Member for Galway 
seems to me, without reference to this con- 
tract, or to Ireland, to have an idea of the 
nature of the packet service which is fun- 
damentally erroneous. He has treated it 


throughout his speech as a matter of dis- 
tribution of grace and favour; and, treat- 
ing these subsidies as a matter of -grace 
and favour, he is perfectly warranted in 
saying that grace and favour should be 
extended to one place in proportion as 


that grace and favour are extended to 
another place. But such a view is, in my 
opinion, pefectly destructive of publie ad- 
ministration, and if adopted would open 
a fountain of political corruption so large 
and so foul that the corrupt transactions 
of former times would be eclipsed and for- 
gotten. We have nothing to do with grace 
and favour in this matter, and if we had, 
most mischievous would be the results. 
Again, my hon. Friend complains of the 
severity of the conditions of the Galway 
contract compared with the lightness of 
the conditions of the Cunard contract; but 
he forgets that those who complain of the 
Galway contract as a serious crror are, 
likewise, the persons who hold that the 
prolongation or renewal of the Cunard con- 
tract was an error not second in amount 
to the error committed in making the Gal- 
way contract. The gencral view on which 
I hope the Government always has and 
will proceed is that we are not to regard 
these contracts as favours conferred on one 
part of the country or the other, but that 
the whole question is what service is ne- 
cessary for the country as a whole, and 
what is a just remuneration to be given for 
that service? I do not wish to exclude 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the peculiar considerations of equity which 
may bear upon this case, but I take the 
liberty of laying down that general prin- 
ciple in opposition to the general principle 
contended for by the hon. Gentleman. [ 
do not think that in the particular demand 
which he makes he has been just to the 
Postmaster General. One, I think, was 
an extravagant demand. If I understood 
him right, he contended that it was unrea- 
sonable to subject the Adriatic to a survey; 
that she was a fine vessel, and had been 
employed in service of this description, 
and that the Postmaster General ought 
not to have subjected her to a survey, 
The House must recollect that since the 
time of the Adriatic performing service, 
from either some particular cause or gene- 
ral wear and tear, she may have ceased 
to be in a condition to perform service ; 
and, if the Postmaster General had taken 
such a course as to exempt the Adji- 
atic from survey, I think he would have 
deserved the reprobation of all who care 
for the public administration. Again, the 
hon. Gentleman complains that all con- 
cessions granted by the Postmaster Gene- 
ral have been paid for. That is not the 
case, and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is, also, in-error in that respect. On 
the contrary, the Postmaster Gencral has 
stated in a letter which has been laid on 
the table of the House, although it is not, 
unfortunately, in the hands of Members, 
that no penalty was imposed when the 
Parana was permitted to take the mails, 
and that no penalties were levied on the 
many occasions when the Company failed 
to provide a packet for the mail service at 
the appointed date. Again, with regard 
to the Parana being refused, the hon. 
Gentleman seems to think that there is no 
obligation on the Company to perform the 
voyage between Galway and Newfound- 
land in a period of six days, and that the 
whole question is, not the service between 
Galway and Newfoundland, but between 
Galway and Boston. On the contrary, 
the whole question is the service between 
Galway and Newfoundland. The best case 
for the Galway contract is that the service 
was appointed in order to take advantage 
of the position of Ireland to make the 
quickest possible passage between Great 
Britain and the nearest point having tele- 
graphic communication with America— 
that is to say, between Galway and St. 
John’s. The hon. Gentleman admits that 
the Parana is not fitted to perform the ser- 
vice between Galway and St. John’s in six 
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days ; the Postmaster General says the ro- 
fusal of the Parana was fully warranted by 
her previous performances in the service 
of another Company, and by her being on 
one voyage, when permitted to be used 
by this Company, one day and five hours, 
and on another voyage one day and thir- 
teen hours, behind time. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, with considerable truth, that 
the important point in this case is the 
question which was raised by him, and 
stated strongly by the learned Gentleman 
opposite, with respect to the loss of time 
and the peculiar position of the country in 
the interval between the period when the 
contract was brought under the special 
notice of the IJouse and the period when 
it received the final sanction of Parlia- 
ment; but I cannot say that the state- 
ment of the Directors or of the hon. Gen- 
tleman is fair or just. I understand the 
ease which the Company now puts for- 
ward to be, that they would have been 
justified in asking for a postponement of 
the time for the commencement of the 
service, and I observe that there is a dis- 
position to insinuate that such a request 
was actually made and refused. Now, as 
my hon, Friend the Member for Galway 
said very truly, this is the point of the 
whole case. My hon, Friend stated that 
the Company were told at the Treasury 
that they must commence the service at 
once, but, on my making a gesture of sur- 
prise, he added that they had no record 
in writing of that representation. I must 
say that if a representation of so vital a 
character was made to the Company it is 
very unfortunate that they did not obtain 
some evidence of it in writing. Ido not, 
however, believe that any such representa- 
tion was made by the Treasury. The Com- 
pany alleges that it was urged on them that 
the commencement of the service at the 
time stipulated was an indispensable con- 
dition, and that any shortcoming in that 
respect would justify the opponents of the 
measure in calling upon the Government 
to terminate the contract. The Post- 
master General has, however, explicitly 
denied that any pressure was employed to 
induce the Company to commence the ser- 
vice. If that fact can be substantiated, I 
admit that it is very material ; but it is 
entirely unknown to the Government, and 
no evidence of it has yet been produced. 
That will be one of the points, of course, 
into which the Committee will inquire. I 
cannot separate the conduct of my noble 
Friend the Postmaster General from that 
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of the Government, because in the course 
he followed he was not without the coneur- 
rence of his colleaghes. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway was entirely mis- 
taken as to the circumstances connected 
with the proposed inquiry into the conduct 
of the Crimean war. I certainly do not 
for a» moment question the right of the 
House, through their Committees, to exa- 
mine, and if they see fit, to censure the 
conduct of the Postmaster General or the 
Government. What I maintain is that it 
has not been the intention of the Govern- 
ment to treat the Galway Company with 
anything except justice and liberality. 
What are the facts of the case? The 
Company began the service without any 
request for a postponement beyond the 
time which had been fixed. They re- 
ceived, in the first place, the indulgence 
without the exaction of any penalty of 
sending inadequate instead of adequate 
vessels. Next they received the indul- 
gence of substituting a monthly for a fort- 
nightly service; and when in October they 
requested the postponement of the service 
altogether, the fresh indulgence was grant- 
ed to them of the postponement till March. 
It is true that the agreement under which 
that postponement was finally conceded was 
not signed till January, but that arose only 
from the unwillingness of the Company to 
accede to the conditions of the agreement. 
The intention of the Government has been 
thet we should make every concession to the 
Company that could be fairly granted, that 
we should forget all that was faulty or ques- 
tionable in the formation or original terms of 
the contract; that we should take no cogni- 
zance of the Company having been unfit 
to enter into the undertaking, but look 
simply to this, whether the contract could 
be fulfilled; but that if any question of de- 
fault arose it should be ruled rather in fa- 
vour of the Company than against it. We 
have carried out those intentions, and have 
given to the Galway Company, at least, as 
much indulgence as to any other, and per- 
haps even a little more. We put an end 
to the contract only because it was our 
conscientious belief that, after so much and 
such varied indulgence had been granted, 
any further relaxation would destroy our 
power and standing ground for the future, 
and would effectually prevent us from at 
any time enforcing the conditions of the 
contract at all. As my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose has said, I can con- 
ceive nothing more mischievous than o 
large extension of the practice of eonces- 
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sions by the Government in regard to these 
contracts. Only consider the power which 
it puts into the hands of the Government 
of trafficking for political influence in par- 
ticular districts of the kingdom, and you 
must see how intolerable the system would 
become if the Executive were to be allowed 
unlimited licence in casting away the gua- 
rantees by which the public value of these 
contracts is defended. I hope in the re- 
marks I have made I have said nothing to 
exasperate or inflame the controversy. We 
are anxious that the question should be 
tried in a spirit of perfect impartiality and 
fairness, and any mixture of passion in our 
preliminary discussion would afford a bad 
precedent to the Committee. I trust that 
the Committee will approach the task in a 
calm and judicial manner; and, if they do, 
I am confident that the result will be satis- 
factory to the House and the country. 
Lorpv DUNKELLIN said, he rejoiced 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer lay down the propo- 
sition that mercantile arrangements should 
not be regarded as matters of grace and 
favour, but should stand upon their own 
merits, that the value of the services ren- 
dered should bg fairly and fully weighed, 
and that ample recompense should be be- 
stowed. He was also glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman admit that it was 
but just that the claims of Ireland to a 
share in the large subsidies granted to ports 
and packet services in other parts of the 
United Kingdom should be considered. It 
appeared to him that the hon. Member for 
Montrose had not responded to the appeal 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
to deal with the question in a spirit of fair- 
ness and impartiality. He acknowledged 
the right of any Member of the House to 
discuss the subject in all its bearings, but 
he complained that the hon. Member for 
Montrose had overstepped the limits of fair 
discussion when in the presence of those 
from among whom the members of the 
Committce would be chosen he stigmatized 
the Galway Company as a ‘‘ commercial 
sham.’’ That was a very ugly word to 
use, even when supported by the very best 
authority, and it was surely unjustifiable 
when founded upon no better evidence than 
that which the hon. Gentleman had _pro- 
duced. Indeed, the very facts cited by 
the hon. Member showed that there was 
more of reality than “sham” about the 
Company. They had not only conducted 
the service up to the present time, but 
they were prepared, under certain arrange- 
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ments, to continue it. As to the Hibernia, 
he contended that the Government sur- 
veyor who passed that vessel, and not the 
Company, was responsible for the mishaps 
which had attended her voyage. He held 
also that the Company were not to blame 
for the fate of the Columbia. He did not 
deny that there had been defaults in some 
instances on the part of the Company, but 
he maintained that they had been treated 
with unnecessary harshness. It was true 
that on the 1st of June the Company were 
bound to have a certain number of ships 
ready, and that these were not ready by 
the time fixed. But why were they not 
ready? Doubt hung over the completion 
of the contract and its sanction by that 
House, and that doubt influenced consider- 
ably the transactions of the Company. 
Then it was said that ships had been al. 
lowed to go to sea which were not within 
the terms of the contract; tut were not 
fines imposed in those cases? He quite 
allowed that payment should be made only 
for each voyage that was properly com- 
pleted, but there should be something like 
fair and equitable dealing towards the 
Company. It was alleged that there was 
here a waste of public money, for which 
no equivalent had been received ; but when 
hon. Gentlemen complained that money 
had been thrown away on the Company, 
they should recollect that scarcely two vears 
ago they had voted £36,000 as a subsidy 
to the Red Sea Telegraph, along which a 
single message had never passed from end 
to end, and yet the present Government felt 
it necessary to come down to the House, 
and, on the ground of keeping the pledge 
which had been made to the Red Sea Tele- 
graph Company, to saddle the country 
with the payment of £36,000 a year for 
fifty years to come. There were two ways 
of looking at the act of the Cabinet; the 
one in a commercial light, the other as 
affecting the country with which he was 
connected, Now, although the blow was 
struck at the Company on the ground that 
it was a mercantile associftion which had 
failed to carry out strictly the arrange- 
ments into which it had entered, yet it 
should have been remembered by the Go- 
vernment that that association represented 
the interests, the wishes, the hopes, and 
the desires of the people of Ireland; and 
when the contract was terminated there 
was not a hint, not a whisper, that any 
undertaking of a similar nature would be 
agreed to in respect of the country which 
had been so suddenly deprived of the ad- 
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vantage of that service, and which it had 
a right to expect it would continue to enjoy. 
He would ask the House to direct that an 
inquiry should take place into the precise 
cause which induced the Postmaster Gene- 
ral to cancel the contract ; because, on re- 
ferring to the printed papers, he found that 
the Company’s vessels had upon the whole 
kept their engagements more accurately 
than was generally believed. And he further 
hoped the Committee would inquire why 
the noble Lord was so anxious for fixing 
the month of March last for the renewal of 
the service which had been suspended by 
consent of both parties in November. Was 
it in consequence of certain events which 
had taken place in the States of North 
America and our American provinces? If 
so why was the noble Lord so eager to 
put an end to it in the month of May, when 
affairs in that part of the world were in at 
least as critical, and to us, as interesting a 
condition, and rapid communication of in- 
telligence equally important? No doubt 
the Committee would think it their duty to 
investigate all matters in connection with 
the Government sending out despatches to 
Newfoundland, and to see that such an 
advantage to Ireland was not done away 
with upon a shadowy pretext of one or two 
ships being a few hours late at their desti- 
nation. He could not believe that the pro- 
eeedings of the Postmaster Gencral were 
fair towards the mercantile classes in Eng- 
land or Ireland, and he would appeal to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to do justice to that part of the kingdom 
with which he (Lord Dunkellin) was more 
particularly associated. He could assure the 
noble Lord that the act of the Postmaster 
General was one which had spread dismay 
throughout ll classes of the people of Ire- 
land. The shareholders were threatened with 
serious loss, the merchants believed they 
would be deprived of the means of rapid 
communication with America, the support- 
ers of the noble Lord’s policy were grieved 
at the belief which this act occasioned— 
namely, that the present Ministry were un- 
willing to confer upon Ireland an advan- 
tage to which it was justly entitled. The 
people of Ireland had felt that a debt of 
gratitude was due to the Earl of Derby for 
granting the subsidy. The Government 
of that noble Earl felt, and felt rightly, 
that it was time something should be done 
for Ireland, with a view to increase her 
prosperity and to develope her wealth, and 
hence they granted that subsidy, which 
was a practical step, and one which could 
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not fail to encourage her industry and pro- 
mote her commerce. When upon the hust- 
ings at the last general election he had 
ventured to tell his constituents that the 
Liberal party, if in office, would show the 
same spirit of liberality and of justice to- 
wards Ireland. After two years, however, 
the subsidy had been withdrawn, and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would see how difficult it was, under such 
circumstances, to maintain the superiority 
of the Liberal party in Ireland. There 
was a period when the Liberal party and 
Ireland were identical in interest, and 
when a Whig Government enjoyed the 
support of all the Irish representatives ; 
but now it was difficult for the present 
Government to caleulate on the confidence 
of the Irish Members, and they were di- 
vided into numerous small parties, the 
cause being that the Government were 
careless about the interests of that coun- 
try, and showed themselves little anxious to 
consult the wishes of her people. It was to 
be supposed that, before putting an end to 
this contract, the Cabinet would have gone 
for information as to the feelings of the Irish 
people on this matter to his noble Friend 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; but, in an- 
swer to the statements of a deputation that 
waited on him, his noble Friend said he was 
debarred from entering into the question on 
the distinct ground that he had not been 
informed of the arguments on the other 
side. He had been astonished to hear the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London state that he had the other night 
felt it his duty to allow no time to go by 
without explaining his conduct in conse- 
quence—of what? Of anything which had 
been said by any Member of that House ? 
—no, in consequence of an anonymous ar- 
ticle which had appeared in a newspaper. 
A great deal had been said about the con- 
nection of Government with an anonymous 
press; but that connection had never be- 
fore appeared in such a strong light. It 
would have been better if the noble Lord, 
instead of paying deference to an article in 
a daily paper, had a little consulted the 
feelings of Gentlemen whose honour was as 
sensitive as that of Ministers of the Crown. 
The noble Lord had also referred to Father 
Daly as a gentleman apparently authorized 
to act on the part of the Irish Members; 
but when doing so he must have forgotten 
that both by Mr. Daly and by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government it had 
been stated that the noble Lord had refused 
to look upon Mr. Daly as authorized or ac- 
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credited by the Irish Members. He be. 
lieved that the whole matter was now 
cleared up, and that it was thoroughly 
ascertained that there had been no bar- 
gain or promise whatever. For himself, 
he must say that until three days after the 
occurrence referred to he had not seen 
Father Daly for months. He was glad 
that the Committee had been granted, and 
he had every confidence that its decision 
would be one which would authorize the 
Government to entertain some scheme 
which would make Ireland a terminus of 
Transatlantic communication. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary, confining himself to 
a collateral portion of the question, had not 
only defended the Government, but also 
the Irish Members, from what he called a 
gross calumny. He could not, however, 
agree with the noble Lord that if the Irish 
Members had upon a vote of confidence 
voted against the Government on account 
of their conduct with regard to the Galway 
contract they would have acted wrongly. 
There were many precedents for the adop- 
tion of such a course. The late Mr. Wil- 


son, on a vote of confidence, spoke and 
voted against the Earl of Derby’s Govern- 
ment because they had given the Galway 
contract to Ireland ; and in discussing the 


Referm Bill of that Government the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government re- 
ferred to their Indian policy, and made it 
one ground for his vote, while the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
criticised the foreign policy of Lord Malmes- 
bury. He had no doubt that many Irish 
Members who voted against the Govern- 
ment were influenced to only a small ex- 
tent by their conduct with regard to this 
contract ; but it was the last straw which 
broke the camel’s back, and the whole 
policy of the Government with reference to 
Irish interests and the management of 
Irish business had been so unsatisfactory 
that Irish Members would neglect the in- 
terests of their constituents if they did not 
take the earliest opportunity of turning 
the Ministry out of office. There was not 
a single Irishman in the Cabinet, nor a 
single Irish officer upon the Treasury 
bench ; and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was so totally ignorant of the country 
which he had to govern that all the Irish 
Bills had been referred to Select Com- 
mittees. Under such circumstances it was 
not extraordinary that Irish Gentlemen 
should have made the question a question 
of confidence. He was present on a re- 
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cent occasion when a Vote of £120,000 
was taken for the Volunteers. Some ex- 
ceptions were taken to that Vote, but not 
by Irish Members; yet Ireland had to con- 
tribute to that large sum, while it did not 
receive the slightest direct benefit from it, 
as the Government had refused to allow any 
Volunteer corps to be formed in Ireland, 
Considering how Irish measures were dealt 
with it was not surprising that many Irish 
Members should begin to think of transfer- 
ring their allegiance to the party that knew 
something about Ireland, and whose policy 
to that country had been fair and gene- 
rous. As long ago as 1847 that party 
proposed to assist the distress of Ireland 
by large advances of public money for the 
construction of railroads. A notion had 
got abroad, and prevailed to some extent 
in that House, that Members ought to vote 
on & question simply on its merits, without 
reference to the general conduct of the Go- 
vernment. He hoped that notion would 
not spread, particularly among the Irish 
Members. There had been an elaborate 
discussion of the difficulties of the Galway 
Company ; the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter) gave the House a history of 
all the accidents that had happened to its 
vessels; but he had had placed in his 
hands an interesting paper that might 
afford some information to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, and, perhaps, to the Go- 
vernment itself. It was a statement of the 
easualties of all the companies sending 
steamers across the Atlantic during the 
period covered by the Galway contract. 
It appeared from this statement that Al- 
lan’s Liverpool and Montreal Canadian 
line, receiving a subsidy of £80,000 a year 
from the Canadian Government, lost the 
Canada in 1859; in the same year the 
Hungarian was lost, and 120 lives with 
her ; in 1860, the Jndian was lost, with 
27 lives. Of that Company’s ships three 
were lost, and one, the Hibernia, had to 
put back. Of the Galway Company not 
one vessel was actually lost, nor one life. 
The statement for the Cunard line was 
equally interesting. In the years 1859 
and 1860 the Columbia was lost; the Aus- 
tralasian put back, nearly lost ; the Ara- 
bia came into collision off Newfoundland 
with another ship of the same Company ; 
the Arcadia struck on Cape Race ; the Hi- 
bernia struck near Halifax; the Africa 
struck on Copeland Islands, near Belfast ; 
the Cambria struck on Cape Codd, near 
Boston ; the Niagara was ashore at the 
entrance of Cork Harbour, and not being 
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able to proceed to Boston, was replaced 
by the America ; the Canada struck on an 
iceberg, and put into Boston for repairs ; 
the Persia was reported as having struck 
on an iceberg, and proceeding across the 
ocean with a quantity of water in her 
hold ; the Arabia ran on shore on Seal 
Island. Of Inman’s Liverpool and Phila. 
delphia line, in 1859 the City of Glasgow 
was lost, and 420 persons perished; the 
City of Philadelphia was lost; the City 
of Edinburgh was nearly lost ; the City of 
New York was lost; the City of Balti- 
more was nearly lost. It was fairly said 
that these were all accidents ; might not 
the same be as fairly said of the ca- 
sualties of the Galway line? When it 
had not actually lost one vessel nor a 
single life, was not the statement of 
the hon. Member for Montrose onesided ? 
Was it a fair statement? But the oppo- 
sition to the Galway line in that House 
had been, and still was, tremendous; it 
arose not only from national bat commer- 
cial jealousy. It appeared that the ave- 
rage number of passengers per voyage 
carried across the Atlantic by Allan’s line 
for one year was 84; by Inman’s line, 116; 
while the average number taken by the 
Galway line was 404. That startled the 
other companies; they found that the Irish 
line was taking away a great portion of 
their passenger traffic ; they, therefore, 
brought a pressure to bear on their friends 
in the House and in the press, an che 
opinion was spread that the Galway line 
was a failure, when in one important 
branch of their business it had beaten 
them hollow. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose might be consistent in his opposition 
to the Galway Company ; he said he was 
as much opposed to the Government aid 
given to the Cunard line. But last year a 
division was taken against the Cunard sub- 
sidy, and neither the hon. Member for 
Montrose nor the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. E. P. Bouverie), nor 
many other opponents of the Galway line, 
opposed the grant to the Cunard Com- 
pany. The Irish Members who voted 
against the paper duty, on account of the 
conduct of the Government as to the Gal- 
way contract, had been charged by Lord 
Brougham with voting from corrupt mo- 
tives. But some hon. Members sitting 
behind the Government, in the discussions 
on the paper duty, plainly avowed they had 
a large personal interest in the question. 
He did not say that hon. Members were 
wrong in defending their own interests ; 
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but, while they found Members who sup- 
ported the Government taking this course 
uncensured, those who defended a national 
interest were charged with corruption. 
Had he been a supporter of the Govern- 
ment he should have voted against it on 
the Budget, on account of its conduct with 
respect to the Galway contract; he be- 
lieved those who voted against the Govern- 
ment on that occasion did their duty to 
their constituents. It was a mistake to 
imagine that the Galway contract was ex- 
clusively an Irish question. He did not 
advocate the continuance of the Galway 
postal service from an Irish point of view 
merely. When lately in France, several 
mercantile men, and one gentleman espe- 
cially, who was at the head of the political 
economists, gave it as his opinion that the 
Galway line was of great importance to 
continental and to European interests ge- 
nerally, The real point—namely, that the 
present Government since their accession 
to office had done everything to thwart 
and hamper the efforts of the Directors— 
had been lost sight of in the speeches from 
the Treasury bench. As he had said it 
was made one of the grounds of the vote 
of want of confidence in the Earl of Derby’s 
Ministry by the late Mr. John Wilson that 
they had entered into this contract ; and 
it was well known that he and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer took office with a feeling of hos- 
tility to the Company. He alleged dis- 
tinctly that the Government had practi- 
cally broken the contract; they kept its 
existence in jeopardy for months, and after 
the Committee had reported they still de- 
clined to give the shareholders any idea 
what course they would pursue. In doing 
that they forgot their plain duty, which 
was to lay aside their prejudices against 
the Company, and what he was sorry to 
think prevailed still more strongly—their 
prejudices against Ireland. Their duty was, 
not to throw obstacles in the way of the 
Directors, but frankly to accept the legacy 
bequeathed by their predecessors, and to 
extend to the Company every fair consi- 
deration. 

Mr. CLAY said, that in the few words 
he had to address to the House he would not 
forget that they were not in Committee up 
stairs investigating the facts of the case. 
Some statements had been made by the 
hon. Member for Montrose which it would 
have been well had he abstained from 
making; but, as they had been made, it 
was only fair to the Company that they 
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should not go forth to the public without 
qualification. The bon. Member had dis- 
posed in a summary way of the solvency of 
that unfortunate Company, and then had 
proceeded to damage the reputation of the 
builders of the ships by stating that the 
vessels were unsafe and unseaworthy, and 
that scarcely any one who set any value on 
his life would trust himself to one of them. 
He (Mr. Clay) could not speak of all the 
ships, but he could of two of them. All the 
vessels were built in accordance with Ad- 
miralty specifications, and in the cases of 
the Columbia and the Anglia the builders, 
considering those specifications did not 
provide for sufficient strength, asked for 
and obtained from the Company permis- 
sion to give additional strength at a conse- 
quent additional expense. The Columbia, 
which had been so summarily disposed of 
by the hon. Member for Montrose, had 
first been knocked about by icebergs, which 
damaged her hull, and then she ran ashore 
on Boston Bar, which made a hole in her 
bottom. She, nevertheless, returned safely 
to Galway, and thence proceeded to Liver- 
pool, a distance of 530 miles, in thirty- 
seven hours where she was surveyed. It 


was found that her bearings had never 
heated, that her engines were quite un- 
strained, and that the only damaged she 


had received was external. Subsequently, 
by some carelessness—he trusted it was 
nothing worse—the vessel slipped off the 
blocks and fell on her bilge, knocking some 
dozen holes in her hull, but, notwithstand- 
ing that severe trial, she remained perfect- 
ly unstrained. The Anglia had not yet 
been to sea, but he had no doubt that 
when she did she would be found as strong 
as, and, he hoped, more lucky than, her 
sister ship. With respect to the subject 
before the House, he was glad the Govern- 
ment had consented to the Committee, be- 
cause it would enable the House to decide 
between the conflicting statements that had 
been made. For himself, he would like to 
know whether Ireland had not been rather 
misled in believing that her prosperity was 
bound up in the continuance of this Galway 
contract. He did not mean thereby to say 
whether or not Galway should be the ter- 
minus of the great western communication, 
but whether that communication might not 
be better supplied by a more strong-backed 
company. He repeated his satisfaction that 
the Government had agreed to the Com- 
mittee, and still more at the fair issue 
which had been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer, whether the Company had received 
as much, or more indulgence than had 
been granted to other companies. 

Mr. BLAKE accepted the decision of 
Government to grant the Committee as 
some atonement for their unjust and ill. 
judged proceeding in annulling the con- 
tract. The hostility they appeared to feel 
towards the Atlantic Company was extra. 
ordinary. When they succeeded to office, 
the very first act of their new-born power 
was an effort to take away the subsidy, and 
ultimately, in what seemed to be their 
death struggle, they returned to the charge 
with greater animosity than ever. Their 
conduct towards Ireland in the matter was 
at once impolitic and unjust, and the Irish 
people could only regard it as emanating 
from a desire to crush an enterprise which 
promised to be productive of great future 
advantage to the country. They had it, 
however, still in their power to remove that 
impression, and he trusted they would do 
so. As nearly every one of the statements 
of the hon. Member for Montrose would be 
proved to be utterly groundless when the 
matter came before the Committee, he 
would not trespass on the House by dwel- 
ling on them further than to refute some 
assertions which would not come within 
the province of the Committee to enquire 
particularly into, and which, if left un- 
contradicted, might do serious injury to 
the undertaking. The hon. Member had 
spoken of the directory as if it had re- 
mained unchanged ; that they were not in 
@ position to carry on the undertaking, 
even if an extension of time were granted, 
and that they had only one ship fit for tho 
service. As to the former Directors, he 
was not one of those who joined in un- 
measured condemnation of them. They 
had, probably acting from the best of mo- 
tives, committed some mistakes, but they 
had great difficulties to contend against, 
and deserved praise for the manner in 
which they had surmounted them ; but if 
their continuance in office was an objection, 
it could no longer be urged, as, with only 
one exception, the entire of the old Board 
had been replaced, and the constitution of 
the new one was such as to give the ut- 
most confidence. The chairman occupied 
a foremost place amongst the great mer- 
chants of the empire. He wasa man of 
the highest character for ability and inte- 
grity, and in addition to other very exten- 
sive mercantile avocations, owned more 
steamboats than any other man alive ; and 
though he took up the Atlantic Company 
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more for the patriotic motive of preserving 
the subsidy for the benefit of the country 
than for any object of personal gain, still 
he would not be likely to connect himself 
with anything which he did not think would 
prove a success ; and his taking the chair- 
manship of the company proved he thought 
so, and, from his superior sagacity, was 
calculated to inspire others with the same 
feeling. The vice-chairman, a Member of 
the House of Commons, belonged to one of 
the most extensive monetary firms in Eng- 
land, and another of the directors was one 
of the chief steamboat proprietors in 
London ; indeed, every one of them were 
men of position, character, and means, and 
nearly all had joined the Board within a 
short time, which proved that when things 
were supposed to look most serious for the 
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of the Galway subsidy—than if the whole 
Treasury bench was occupied by Irish 
Members. And if the Jatter thought the 
fact of having Irishmen in the administra- 
tion was of such great importance, they 
ought to be satisfied that the want of quan- 
tity was made up by the quality, as he be- 
lieved, if it was any benefit to them, they 
might claim the noble Lord at the head of 
the Cabinet as a countryman. He did not 
know whether the Premier had drawn his 
first breath in Ireland ; but from the un- 
mistakeable signs he sometimes showed of 
having Irish propensities, he would venture 
to say, if he might be excused the bull, that 
if he was not born in Ireland he was born 
out of his native land. An hon. Member 
who had just sat down was, he thought, 
rather too severe on the Chief Secretary. 


concern, they believed it could be worked He was not a supporter of the right hon. 


up again. Now, as to their ships, they 
had in the first place the Adriatic, the fi- | 
nest ocean steamer in the world—next to | 
the Great Eastern. The Anglia, another | 
splendid boat, was just launched. These | 





Gentleman’s Government, and, therefore, 
had no object, beyond a sense of justice, in 
saying what he was about to do. He be- 
lieved there were few who took a more ac- 
tive part in Irish matters than he did, or 


two could at once go on with the service ;| troubled the Chief Secretary more fre- 
and within avery short time the Hibernia! quently on such subjects, and he must say 
and Columbia could take their turn. And | that he always found him most courteous— 
as to the Company not being able to per-{ willing to listen to his suggestions, and 
form the contract, if the Government had | anxious to do what he thought right, and 
not taken an advantage of them, they would } singularly well informed about Ireland. 
have done so ; and if they only got another} So far from its being a reproach to the 
chance and fair play, he had no doubt every-{ right hon. Gentleman for being willing to 





thing would go on well. The hon. Mem-| 
ber for Hull had expressed surprise that 
Ireland should attach so much importance 
to the retention of so small a sum as| 
£72,000, and asked if the Irish people | 
considered the loss or gain of the subsidy 

was wound up with their prosperity. He} 
was sorry and ashamed to tell him that it | 
was a matter of importance to the country 
to preserve that paltry sum to promote an | 
undertaking which they believed would | 
tend to their commercial advantage ; and 
it was the only return they unitedly asked 
for out of the large sum they contributed 
to the British Exchequer ; for since the 
unfortunate hour they had given up legis- 
lating for themselves, it was the only money 
given to promote Irish enterprise. He did 
not join with the Members who made suci 
a tremendous complaint against Govern- 
ment, for having so little of the Irish ele- 
ment on the Treasury benches, as he never 
saw any benefit result to the country when 
they got there ; and he could assure the 
Government that the Irish people would be 
better pleased to have one good measure 
passed for the country—like the granting 
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leave matters to Select Committees, he 
thought it reflected credit on him, as it 
showed a desire not to force his views on 
the House, but to have them discussed 
first and reported on by a Committee of 
Irish Members taken from both sides of the 
House. In conclusion, he again expressed 
his satisfaction at the wise course the Go- 
vernment adopted regarding the Com- 
mittee. He had every confidence the 
latter would report in favour of some little 
indulgence to the Company, in the way of 
an extension of time, to which, he trusted, 
Government would unhesitatingly consent ; 
and the result would be to secure to the 
kingdom great postal convenience, place 
the Company in a more favourable position 
than it had stood before, and enable Ire- 
land to develop some of the advantages 
that ought to result from her geographical 
position. 

Cotonen FRENCH said, he did not 
agree with those hon. Members who had 
so lavishly bestowed their thanks on Her 
Majesty’s Government for acceding to the 
appointment of a Committee. He believed 
that when the subject was first broached 
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they Were prepared to refuse a Committee; 
but since that time they had observed the 
temper of the House, and they were not 
able to refuse it. He hoped Members of 
the Committee would not think that they 
were merely trying the issue suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—namely, whether the 
Postmaster General had treated the com- 
pany with less or more favour than was 
usual, There was a grave charge made 
against Her Majesty’s Government, which 
was that they had been hostile to the 
Company from the first, that they had 
given all the underhand opposition in their 
power to prevent its being carried on sa- 
tisfactorily for the purpose of discrediting 
the Government by whom the subsidy was 
granted ; and it was also charged that, in 
that disposition, the Government had been 
most ably supported by the Postmaster 
General, whoever he might be. No mat- 
ter whether the Postmaster was changed 
or not, the underlings carried out the wish 
of Her Majesty’s Government in endea- 
youring to support the assertion that this 
subsidy was a job on the part of the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Derby. The pre- 


sent Government had to explain why the 
subsidy had been sanctioned by Parlia- 


ment, they had deprived the Company of 
the fourteen months given to them by the 
contract for preparing their ships, why 
they had in an arbitrary and illegal manner 
taken from them the colonial subsidy of 
£12,000 a year ; and, also, to account for 
the reasons which induced their own officers 
to approve of vessels they now allege not to 
be of sufficient strength for transatlantic 
voyages, and for which the Company was 
forced, under the sanction and approval of 
the Government surveyor, to pay the con- 
tractors for. These were matters to which 
the Committee would have to give its at- 
tention, with a view of seeing whether 
there were facts to sustain those charges. 
In reference to a question put by him to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at an 
earlier period of the evening, he might 
mention that he was in possession of the 
fact that a gentleman, who was considered 
the most eminent counsel in Europe on 
contracts, had given it as his opinion that 
no such power as that of annulling the 
contract in the manner he had done was 
vested in the Postmaster General, and that 
the act was wholly and totally illegal. 
Loxp NAAS said, that before the dis- 
cussion closed, he was anxious of saying a 
few words on the question, He took tie 


Colonel French 
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credit—if credit it were—of being the first 
person who ever wrote a letter to any one 
connected with the Executive on this sub- 
ject of transatlantic communication. So 
long ago as the month of September, 1858, 
he brought it under the notice of the Go- 
vernment, and stated his opinion that it 
was a scheme which ought to be supported 
in every possible way. He had listened 
with great pain to some of the proceedings 
of that evening. He was aware of the 
very great difficulties under which the 
Company, even from the commencement, 
had Jaboured—that they had encountered 
obstacles such as, perhaps, had never been 
placed in the way of any other company, 
When the intention of the Earl of Derby’s 
Government became known, and before the 
contract was declared, an organized oppo- 
sition was given to the Company from 
various quarters, and that opposition had 
never ceased its operations from that time 
to that moment. Indeed, it had been 
visible that night in the House, and he 
feared that it was not intended that it 
should cease if the final destruction of the 
scheme could be accomplished. Nobody 
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| could doubt that the establishment of this 


| service had created a greater amount of 


| interest in Ireland than anything had done 
for a great number of years; at the same 
time it was a mistake to suppose that the 
| people of Ireland looked upon the estalish- 
|ment of this transatlantic communication 
|as a panacea for all their ills. What ¢h-y 
| thought was, that the scheme gave prac- 
| tical effect, for the first time, to what they 
|had for many years considered to be one 
| of the great advantages of the geographical 
position of Ireland. There could be no 
doubt whatever of the Imperial advantages 
of this undertaking. It had been stated 
that evening that no public advantage had 
as yet been derived from it. That was an 
unfair statement, because, from cirecum- 
stances to which he should allude, the Com- 
pany had never been in a position to realize 
those objects for which they were esta- 
blished. But, leaving Irish interests out of 
sight, what advantages did the British pub- 
lie enjoy from a mail contract with America 
vid Galway? The American mail vid Li- 
verpool left London at nine o’clock in the 
evening—generally on a Saturday. The 
average time of starting from Liverpool 
was one o'clock the next day. The Ame- 
rican mail vid Galway left London at the 
same hour; and the steamer containing the 
letters would be steaming down Galway 
Bay at the same time as that at which the 
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mail would be leaving the Mersey ; thus 
the mail by Galway would have about thirty 
hours’ start of the other. That was no 
mean advantage. But the advantage of 
the Galway route, in respect to telegraphic 
communication, could not be overrated. If 
the Company were allowed to carry on the 
service, which he believed they were pre- 
pared to do in a very short time, they 
would have again of cight hours in the 
transmission of a telegram and the receipt 
of its answer. The telegrams would be 
sent to St. John’s to meet the steamer 
there, and four days would be saved on the 
passage home, and, of course, four days 
more in answering the message. That was 
an advantage of the greatest possible im- 
portance. In discussing the subject it 
should not be treated altogether as an 
Irish one. It was said that the contract 
was originally granted for Irish purposes 
and for Irish purposes alone. It was no 
such thing. The benefits offered to the 
public by this line were Imperial as well as 
Irish. The question could not be too often 
asked— What was the real reason why the 
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from July, 1859, to August, 1860, the 


business was practically, for all commercial 
purposes, in abeyance, and the contract 
ought in reality to be dated, not from April, 
1859, but from August, 1860, the time 
when the decision of the House was finally 
arrived at, and when, therefore, the Diree- 
tors were able to say that the question be- 
ing settled they intended to go on. The 
Company, being under strict conditions, 
could not have made such a proposal to 
the Government, lest advantage of it might 
have been taken to terminate their contract 
altogether; but that contract could, in jus- 
tice, be regarded as unfulfilled only since 
August, 1860. The original term given 
for its completion was fourteen months; 
and if the Government had been deter- 
mined to deal fairly by the Company they 
should have taken all the circumstances into 
consideration, and allowed them fourteen 
months from August last. It was true 
that indulgences had, to a certain extent, 
been granted to the Company, but they 
were not greater than had been repeatedly 
granted to other companies in similar cases. 





Company had, to a certain extent, failed | There was the instance of the Royal Mail 
to meet their engagements? They were at Steam Packet Company, now so admirably 
first placed in a position that hardly any | performing the service to the West Indies, 
company were ever placed in before. The | for which it received a very large yearly 


payment of their contract was distinctly, 
from the first, made subject to Parliamen:- 
tary revision, and advantage was imme- 


diately taken of that circumstance by thie | 
opponents of the scheme. It was said that | 


their contract was dependent on the vote 
of Parliament, and that the power of Par- 


liament was likely to be exercised against | 


them when the matter came on for discus- | 


|subsidy. When that Company was esta- 
| blished in 1840, nearly two years was 
|given them to commence their service. 
At the conclusion of that period they 
went to the Government and said they 
were unable to carry on their contract, 
}and their allowance was raised from 7s. 
to 9s. 10d, per mile, as well as other in- 
dulgences extended to them. The con- 


sion. That commenced an agitation, which | tract was not put up to public competition, 
went ou for a considerable period, and led | but given to a Company which the Govern- 
to the appointment of a Committee of that | ment thought willing and equal to carry a 
House. And here he must say it was a | great project into effect. The consequence 
great pity that at the time the question | was that a valuable and important service 
was first brought before the public the | had been created, which, whatever opi- 


present Government did not take up a de- | 
cided position, and state whether they | 
meant to stand by the contract or not. 


nions might be entertained as to the 
amount of the subsidy paid for it, was in- 
| dispensable to the trade and commerce of 








Such a course would have been better not | the country. Now, the Government had 
only for the Company, but for the public | taken a most extraordinary course, even 
generally and the particular interests in| within the last few days, with regard to 
Ireland that were concerned in the mat- | the question before the House. They had 
ter. Instead of that, however, the Go-| in a sudden and very harsh manner termi- 
vernment eagerly accepted the proposal | nated the Galway contract, and yet they 
for a Select Committee, the effeet of which | had announced their intention to grant a 
was to hang up the question for many | Committee to inquire into the reasons that 
months, and to paralyze in a great mea- | had induced them to do so. The Prime 
sure the action of the Directors in ap-| Minister the other night told them that the 
pealing to the shareholders or the public | decision come to was the decision, not of 
to support their enterprise. Consequently, | the Postmaster General alone, but of the 
\ 202 
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Cabinet. If that were so, why did the 
Government now propose that a question 
which had been solemnly settled by the 
whole Cabinet should be re-opened by a 
Select Committee? Of course those who 
supported the Galway line could not object 
to the Committee; but for the Government 
to agree to it was a clear admission that 
they had doubts as to the correctness of 
their decision, and that it had been ar- 
rived at without due consideration. Was 
it possible that a Committee of that 
House could afford the Government any 
information of which they were not in full 
possession when they came to their late 
determination? He presumed that the 
Committee’s principal duty would be to 
hear from the Government their defence 
of the step they had taken; but it would 
surely be fairer and more creditable if that 
defence were made in the House, and if 
they were prepared to stand by their own 
decision. He wished to know, however, 
whether the Government meant to hold 
themselves bound by the judgment of the 
Committee? If not, the inquiry would 
come to nothing. In the other alternative, 
they would take a course never followed by 
any previous Government. Indeed, the 
entire proceedings connected with that 


contract were from beginning to end with- 


out Parliamentary precedent. A very ge- 
neral impression prevailed that the present 
Government had never had any fixed deter- 
mination on that question, but had from the 
outset played fast and loose with it, avoid- 
ing as much as possible to come to any 
decision on any single point with reference 
to it, and desiring to throw the responsi- 
bility of continuing or putting an end to 
the contract on other shoulders than their 
own. The position in which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had been placed in this 
matter struck him as very peculiar. The 
contract was terminated, he thought, on the 
15th of May, and on the 24th of Maya de- 
putation waited on the Viceroy of Ireland to 
elicit some expression of his opinion on the 
subject. Very strong statements were 
made to his Excellency as to the unde- 
sirableness of withdrawing the contract, 
and the Earl of Carlisle’s answer to the 
deputation was very remarkable. Ilis Ex- 
cellency said he should most sincerely re- 
gret the final disappointment of the hopes 
which had given birth to that contract, and 
he afterwards went on to mention that he 
had not been made acquainted, accurately 
or in detail, with the arguments advanced 
on the other side of the question. From 


Lord Naas 
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that it was plain that the Earl of Carlisle 
was not made aware of the considerations 
which had actuated the Government in 
their decision, and that, moreover, he was 
no participator whatever in that decision, 
Now, it was gencrally supposed that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was a Minister 
of first-rate importance, responsible to his 
Sovereign and the public for all matters 
connected with the interests of the country 
committed to his charge, and that, for all 
purposes of administration, he ought to be 
regarded more in the light of a Secretary 
of State than any other functionary of the 
Government on this side of the water. It 
was strange that on a question so deeply 
affecting the people of Ireland, the head 
of the Irish department of the Government 
should have been kept in total ignorance 
as to what the decision of the Government 
was. That was calculated to raise in 
many minds a grave question as to the ne- 
cessity of such a functionary as the Lord 
Lieutenant. People would ask, what was 
the use of having a Lord Lieutenant in 
Treland at all if this was the course taken 
with regard to him by the Government ? 
He was one of those who had always 
thought that, whatever objections might 
be stated to the office of Lord Licutenant, 
the system of viceroyalty had, on the 
whole, worked smoothly and well. More 
than that, he thought it was grateful to 
the feelings of the Irish people, as they 
looked to the Lord Lieutenant as a direct 
representative of their Sovereign, and he 
did not think that any change in the system 
should be rashly made; but if such a 
course of proceeding as the Government 
had followed in that instance went on, the 
question, he feared, would assume another 
form. One of the arguments in favour of 
the Lord Lieutenancy was, that a noble- 
mar of high position, and who was in close 
communication with the Government, was 
led to reside constantly in the country, and 
he was bound to say that he thought the 
noble Lord who now held that distinguish- 
ed office had shown great capacity, great 
knowledge, and extended experience of the 
country. The noble Lord had been con- 
nected officially with Ireland for twelve or 
fourteen years, and he could not conceive 
that one who had been so long in the 
country could be without knowledge and 
experience of the feelings of the people. 
IIe was not very sanguine as to the results 
of the appointment of the Committee, but 
whether it reported in favour of the Gal- 
way contract or not, no one who looked at 
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the map could doubt that, one day or other, 
the people of this country would insist upon 
some port in Ireland being made the me- 
dium of communication with America, and 
that the Government had acted unwisely 
in carrying on an unremitting hostility to 
a scheme that would be beneficial, not to 
Ireland only, but to the commerce of the 
whole country. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I rise to correct 
a misunderstanding into which my noble 
Friend who has just spoken has fallen 
with regard to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. My noble Friend read correctly 
the words employed by the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, but those words by no means bear out 
the statement that the conclusion at which 
the Government had arrived on this ques- 
tion was not made known tohim. They 
only state that the grounds on which the 
department of the Government intrusted 
with this matter, and afterwards the Go- 
vernment itself, had come to the decision 
at which they arrived, were not commu- 
nicated in detail to my noble Friend, and 
that he was not invited to express his opi- 
nion upon it. I have no objection to say 
that it was not intended such should be the 
case—it was not intended that my noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant should be a 
party to the decision of the Government. 
My noble Friend opposite considered that 
this was not a departmental question, that 
it was altogether an Imperial question, and 
not one of a purely Irish character. I con- 
cur in all that fell from my noble Friend on 
this subject. This was an Imperial ques- 
tion, that fell to be decided by the Imperial 
Government. It was not whether it was 
due to the geographical position of Ireland 
that a port of Ireland should be made the 
port of communication with America. It 
was not whether the interests of Ireland 
required that this should be the case. It 
was not whether the expectations of the 
Irish people had been or had not been 
justly raised with regard to such a scheme. 


It was not even whether the interests of | 


Ireland or of the United Kingdom were to 
be considered with reference to the estab- 
lishment of postal communication. But 
the question was whether the department 
concerned, and the collective Government 
of the Queen were not called upon by a 
regard to their duty, to the House, and 
the country to terminate the contract with 
this particular Company ? That is the ques- 
tion which it was the duty of the depart- 
ment concerned, and of the Government 
here to act upon on their own responsi- 
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bility, and they were not entitled to call 
upon my noble Friend to share a respon- 
sibility which did not belong to him. My 
noble Friend was not kept in ignorance 
of what did take place, only the grounds 
on which the contract was terminated were 
not communicated to him. I rejoice that 
this Committee is to be appointed ; and 
if the Report of that Committee and the 
decision of the Government should result 
in establishing a communication with Ame- 
rica through Ireland, no one will rejoice 
more heartily than myself. 

Cotone. DICKSON said, he rose to 
protest against the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It showed that with all his 
high character he was utterly ignorant of 
the feelings of the people of Ireland. He 
thought the representatives of Ireland were 
deeply indebted to the hon. Member for 
Galway for the able manner in which he 
had brought forward this question. It had 
required all the ingenuity of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to pervert his statement. To say, as 
the right hon. Gentleman had done, that 
he should have been content with the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, without en- 
tering upon an explanation of his views, 
was utterly absurd. What was wanted was 
that the Committee should enter on the 
inquiry in the spirit of justice and with a 
full knowledge of what Ireland demanded; 
and how could that be gained unless the 
subject were fully and fairly brought be- 
fore the House? It was necessary, too, 
to expose the hostility with which the hon. 
Member for Montrose and others had, from 
the beginning, pursued the Company. He 
did not stand up to support the old Com- 
pany or its antecedents; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had, in some way that he 
had not thought fit to explain, worked out 
a totally false statement of the accounts 
of the Company. The Company had been 
called a ‘* commercial sham; ’’ but such an 
epithet not only inflicted an injustice upon 
the Company, but prejudged that impartial 
examination of the case which the House 
had a right to expect of the Committee. 
He would tell the House that the Company 
was composed of bund fide shareholders, 
containing many of the country gentlemen 
and members of the mercantile community 
of Ireland, and that it was presided over 
by a gentleman of great energy, who might 
count his capital by millions, and who would 
assuredly carry out whatever he undertook 
if he could only get fair play. Had Irish- 
men any reason to be ashamed of the man- 
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ner in which mercantile affairs were ma- 
naged in that country? When they heard 
every day of companies bursting and banks 
breaking on this side the water, Irishmen 
could refer with pride to the management 
of banks, railways, and other undertakings 
in their own country. Nothing but failure 
could have been anticipated by the Galway 
Company from the hostility shown to it. 
From the beginning threats were held out 
that the contract would be withdrawn, so 
that people were afraid to invest their 
money in the undertaking. It was said 
by hon. Members on the other side that it 
was nota political question; yet the strong- 
est political spirit had been shown in dis- 
cussing this contract. 
ject could the Government of the Earl of 
Derby have proposed to attain by the con- 
tract? The majority of Irish Members 
were adverse to that Government. It was 
brought on before an election was antici- 
pated. It was not said either at that time 
or during the election that it was a party 
job, and it was only when the late Govern- 
ment was thrown out that obloquy was 
heaped upon them for having granted this 
contract. The name of Father Daly had 
been brought into these discussions, and it 
was said that he had no right to interfere, 


and was not the representative of Irish in- 


terests. But if there were a matter on 
which a priest might fairly exercise his 
zeal and influence it was in a matter affect- 
ing the moral, social, and physical prospe- 
rity of his flock. And, although the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government 
with his incorrigible jollity, had made a 
joke about his interview with Father Daly, 
yet he believed that what had occurred at 
that interview and since had had great 
weight with the Government in granting 
the Committee. He only regretted that 
the hon. Member who had moved for this 
Committee had restricted the nature of the 
inquiry. He wished he had brought it on 
as a substantive Motion, not only for an 
inquiry into the cireumstances under which 
the contract had been annulled, but de- 
elaring that the subsidy ought to be con- 
tinued until the issue of the inquiry became 
known. He could not help thinking that 
the conduct of the Government had been 
most cruel and unthinking in terminating 
the contract in so speedy and abrupt a 
manner, although he was not prepared to 
defend the manner in which it had been 
carried out. He denied the assertion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
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had advocated the continuance of the con- 
tract as matter of charity. He felt that 
he stood in a peculiar condition for the ad- 
vocacy of the question. He, at least, had 
| no policy to change, and no opinion to alter, 
| His vote on a late occasion would have been 
the same whether the subsidy were granted 
or withdrawn, Representing, as he (Colonel 
Dickson) did, a county containing, accord- 
ing to the Report of the Commissioners, 
one of the best harbours in the kingdom, 
he might be supposed to feel some jealousy 
that Galway had stepped in. No doubt, 
jhe should have preferred that Limerick 
should be selected as the port of departure, 
but Galway had won the fight, and ought 
to receive that hearty support to which her 
| exertions entitled her. It was said that 
| upon general principles no subsidy ought to 
| be given to ocean mail steamers. The Go- 
| vernment, however, owed some reparation 
'to Ireland for long years of neglect and 
illtreatment. For these reasons, instead 
of looking on the subsidy as charity, he 
regarded it as matter of Imperial policy 
that it should be granted. 

Mr. DUNLOP suid, that he wished to 
say a few words, as it had been stated that 
the opposition to the Galway contract origi- 
nated first in Liverpool, and then proceed- 
ed from Scotland, and particularly from 
the hon. Member for Montrose and him- 
self, and that it was founded in feelings of 
local rivalry. Having been Chairman of 
the Galway Contract Committee, he beg- 
ged to say that there was not the slightest 
foundation for this charge of rivalry, as 
far as he was concerned. The town which 
he had the honour to represent (Greenock) 
had no rivalry with Galway. Their only 
mail packet communication was with Bel- 
fast, and it was of a description for which 
the Irish would never dream of contending, 
for the service was exceedingly well per- 
formed, and the subsidy was nil. They 
carried the mails without any compensation 
whatever, for the sake of the collateral 
advantage they derived from the use of the 
name ** Mail Packets,’’ and from the re- 
gularity of service which this imposed. As 
for his connection with the subsidy, the 
first time he had anything to do with it 
was when he was appointed a member 
of the Packet Service Contract Commit- 
tee; and subsequently, on Mr. Cobden 
going to France, he was appointed chair- 
man. In that capacity, though undoubt- 
edly he had a strong opinion on the sub- 
ject, he could appeal to all the members, 
and to the noble Lord (Lord Naas) oppo- 
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site himself, if he had not conducted the 
proceedings with perfect fairness and im- 
partiality. He thought the Irish Members 
scarcely did justice to the Government in 
this matter ; for as chairman of the Com- 
mittee he had prepared a Report con- 
cluding with a recommendation that the 
money should not be voted by the House, 
but that conclusion was negatived on a 
counter Motion made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury representing the Govern- 
ment. And he ventured to think that if 
the Government had then allowed the 
Committee to come to the conclusion 
which, but for their interposition in fa- 
your of the contract, the Committee would 
have adopted, they would not only have 
acted more in accordance with what the 
public service required, but would also 
have escaped the odium and the risks to 
which they had recently been exposed, by 
the necessity thereby imposed on them of 
doing, by their own act, what, but for 
them, would have been effected by the act 
of the Committee. He would not now go 
into the question of the Galway contract ; 
but he must say that the noble Lord op- 
posite had confounded together two dis- 
tinct questions, The propriety of main- 
taining the station of Galway was quite a 
separate question from the maintenance of 
this Company, which had made so many 
failures. With respect to the effect which 
the decision of the Government might have 
upon the political support they received, he 
trusted that the Government would never 
condescend to dispose of a question of this 
kind upon such a consideration, but would 
rather regard the merits of the case and 
determine whether or not the contract had 
been fulfilled. 

Mr. ENNIS said, that he was in no de- 
gree surprised at the decision come to by 
the Government with reference to the mo- 
tion so ably and, withal, so temperately 
submitted to the House by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway; and that, though 
that decision was quite in keeping with 
what he expected from the judgment, good 
feeling, and sense of what was right of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
he begged, nevertheless, to tender his ac- 
knowledgments for the concession made to 
Irish interests in the matter, because it 
vindicated the course he (Mr. Ennis) had 
pursued on a recent occasion when he sup- 
ported the financial propositions of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqner, and, in so much, proclaimed the 
confidence he reposed in the Government of 
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the noble Lord. Indeed, if there were any 
difference of opinion between him (Mr. 
Ennis) and his noble friend, it consisted in 
this, that while the hon. Member was con- 
tent to resort to the slow process of a Com- 
mittee to establish the rights of the Galway 
Company, he would have preferred to take 
the sense of the House regarding it by a 
substantive Motion. He was glad, however, 
to understand that the noble Lord the mem- 
ber for Galway felt satisfied with the mode 
in which the Committee would discharge 
the duty about to be confided to them, 
and that he would abide by that decision. 
He (Mr. Ennis) had some claim to be allowed 
to address the House on this subject. The 
idea of a western port for establishing steam 
communication with America was not a new 
one with him. It is several years since, in 
conjunction with his colleagues, the Directors 
of the Midland Railway Company of Ireland, 
he had encouraged the experiment, and 
although unfortunately the experiment was 
not crowned with the success it deserved, 
because perhaps of their inexperience, and 
the consequent inadequacy of the appliances 
used on the occasion; still they remain 
always attentive to every opportunity that 
might present itself to admit of a more 
satisfactory repetition of the attempt. 
They asked for no subsidy, they put 
their shoulders to the wheel, relying on 
the greatness of the object that was to 
be achieved, and anticipating the advan- 
tages that would accrue from it to their 
own special enterprise and to the country. 
Ile was in the recollection of his hon. 
Friend opposite, the colleague of the noble 
Lord, in the representation of Galway ; if 
he (Mr. Ennis) did not at once respond to 
his invitation for assistance when it was 
proposed to place the Indian Empire, a 
steamship of great power on the station, 
in the view of bridging, so to say, the 
Atlantic within a short and specified time, 
and although the voyage was not accom- 
plished within the period contemplated by 
the arrangement, still the Midland Com- 
pany conceived that the subsidy had been 
fairly and equitably earned, and they paid 
it over accordingly. He was asked by his 
hon. Friend below him, parenthetically he 
supposed, what was the amount so paid, 
as if the animus of the company were to be 
estimated by the amount of the contribu- 
tion, but he had no difficulty in stating the 
amount ; he had done so on a public ocea- 
sion in Dublin, and there was no secret 
about it—the sum was £2,000, but it put 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Gal- 
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way in Motion, and to it may fairly be | would say, the positive injustice with which 
attributed the establishment of the com- they had been treated. Well, the Hibernig 
pany whose misfortunes are the subject of | not being in a fit state to send across the 
discussion to-night. He would naturally | Atlantic, the company offered the Parana 


be asked what was there in this that af- 
fected the question before the House? He 
would tel! the House. He would put it 
to the Government whether a private com- 
pany, having behaved with so much libera- 
lity, it became it to treat the Transatlantic 
Company with so much rigour? The for- 
mer proceeded upon the principle that they 
best consulted the interest of their consti- 


tuents in the Midland Company, by lend- | 
ing their aid to opening out a speedy eom- | 
munication with America, while they were | 
| only for the Postmaster General to test the 


driving a hard bargain where Imperial in- 
terests were at stake. He thought that 


some of the observations of the hon. Gen- | 


tleman the Member for Montrose were in- 
opportune. He had referred, for instance, 
to the case of the Hibernia, and stated 
that she was so ill-built as to become un- 
seaworthy, and easily yielded to the force 
of a gale of wind which other ships sailing 
over the same waters felt no inconvenience 
from. Now, he did not know how that 
might be, but the law of storms, he might 
assure the hon. Member, was a most 


capricious one; there might be a hurri- 
cane in one latitude, with perfect calm, 


without a circle of 100 miles, as his own 
experience told him was not uncommonly 
the case; but it did so happen that this 
ship, so depreciated and despised by the 
hon. Member, was built upon lines sug- 
gested and approved of by the Admiral- 
ty, while her capacity and engine power 
were far in excess of the requirements of 
the contract. But on her voyage from 
Southampton to Galway she encountered 
the storm which swept over Ireland on the 
18th and 19th of March, and which will 
long be remembered as that during which 
the lamented Captain Boyd, of the Ajaz, 
with several of his crew, lost their lives in 
the sublime attempt to rescue the sinking 
crew of a battered ship from death. The 
Hibernia met with the full force of that 
gale, and became disabled, and it is to this 
point in the Company’s history that he 
would direct the attention of the House. 
Now, there was little use in adverting to 
antecedent circumstances. There might 
have been much to forgive and forget both 
by the contractors and the Post Office; but 
it appeared to him that whatever might 
have taken place prior to March last—the 
26th—it was from that hor t the Com- 
pany might date the he 


Mr, Ennis 








in substitution for the service. Her size, 
engine-power, and approved character as 
an oceanic steamer fully qualified her for 
the Post Office; but she was rejected, 
Why? Because, indeed, the Admiralty 
surveyors apprehended—were of opinion in 
the Report—that her speed would be in- 
adequate to the performance of the voyage 
within the contract time. But this was, 
after all, a fact to be ascertained. So 
many revolutions of the engine formed no 
part of the contract. In fact, it remained 


capabilities of the ship as to speed, by her 
performance in the postal service, and in- 
flict his pains and penalties as the result 
might determine. Ile (Mr. Ennis) did not 
find that a regulated rate of speed was in- 
serted in the bond, and however the Post 
Office authorities might insist upon their 
pound of flesh, it was nowhere stipulated 
that they should take one jot of blood. Here, 
if he were correctly informed, was a great 
legal wrong done to the Company, and here 
also was a case where it ought to be shown 
that there is a power in this country su- 
perior to the mistakes or prejudices of office, 
and that it was the law. He supposed, 
however, that the Committee about to be 
appointed would take cognizance of all 
these things. In that belief he felt that 
it would be wrong to anticipate any result, 
It would be an offence to the House to do 
so. Some hon. Members had hinted diffi- 
culties as to the character of the Commit- 
tee that might be appointed. Le felt none 
on the subject, and would gladly confide 
the dearest interests he possessed to the 
arbitrement of a Committee selected by 
the House of Commons. 

CoLoneL GREVILLE said, that if the 
Government had done nothing else, they 
had, at all events, performed the feat of 
uniting all the Irish Members in advocating 
a common object. What they, as well as 
the Irish people whose interests they re- 
presenied, complained of was not merely 
that the Galway contract had been re- 
scinded, but that from the very commence- 
ment the Company had not received fair 
play. In support of that statement he 
might mention the fact that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the 5th of July, 1859, 
said, in reply to the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, that the Government had not arrived 


i, and, he | at any conclusion as to whether the con- 
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tract should or should not, in the interests 
of the public, be cancelled. He might also 
observe that the Postmaster General had 
afew evenings ago declared his chief ob- 
jection to the contract to be that it had 
been, contrary to universal practice, 
granted without competition—a question 
into which he had no right to enter, inas- 
much as it once having been sanctioned by 
the House of Commons he was bound to 
deal with it as a thing accomplished. The 
Government of the Earl of Derby, having 
found the Company established, had, in his 
opinion, very naturally given them a sub- 
sidy which, it should be borne in mind, was 
hedged round by every precaution that 
could be taken in the interest of the public. 
It would be too hard, he might add, if 
while Ireland was called upon to pay her 
full share of taxation she were not to re- 
ceive her due proportion of the aid which 
was furnished from the national Exchequer. 
He thought the course of the Postmaster 
General was open to the gravest objection. 
It was not fair in him to insist on the mails 
being sent to St. John’s when such was 
not the original understanding of the Ad- 
miralty. It was better that the Govern- 
ment should change ten times than that 
the just expectations of the people of 
Ireland should be disappointed. 


Mr. MAGUIRE could not join with 
the hon. Member for Athlone in thanking 
the Government for doing that which they 


had been compelled to do. He could give 
them no thanks whatever, and he believed 
that if he were to do so they would con- 
sider him a very silly fellow. Everybody 
knew that the Government had been com- 
pelled to eat the leek, and that it was 
only when they ascertained that the Irish 
Members would vote against them to a 
man, and that the same course would be 
taken by many of their ordinary supporters, 
that they had consented to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. But his chief ob- 
ject in rising was to bear witness to the 
fact that the entire people of Ireland felt 
a deep interest in the Galway scheme. 
Even the inhabitants of Cork, who thought 
they possessed the best harbour in the 
United Kingdom, were indignant at the 
conduct of the Government with respect to 
the Galway contract. He did not mean 
to assert that the interests of Ireland de- 
pended upon the success of the Galway 
Company, but he knew that one success- 
ful enterprise led to another; he knew 
that Irishmen were able to conduct their 
own business ; and in the fact that shares 
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to the amount of about £500,000 had 
been taken in the Galway Company by 
persons not belonging exclusively to the 
West of Ireland, not for the purpose of 
making money, but to develope the re- 
sources of the country, he recognized a 
proof that the project had been received 
with universal approval, and that it was 
not that sham which it had been repre- 
sented to be by the Scotch Radicals. Other 
companies had partially failed as well as 
the Galway Company. Sir Samuel Canard 
himself was at one time, he believed, ob- 
liged to compound, and it was only by as- 
sociating with other persons that he was 
ultimately enabled to achieve success. Ile 
had no hesitation in saying that it was the 
doubt and uncertainty created by the va- 
cillation of the Government, and especially 
by the hostility of the Scotch Members, 
which paralyzed the Galway Company. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had all 
along exhibited a strong feeling of partisan- 
ship, and it was on that account, and be- 
cause they believed his presence in the 
Committee would taint the whole inquiry, 
that a large portion of the Irish Members 
opposed his nomination two years ago. It 
was to be hoped that none of the Scotch 
Radical element would be found in the 
Committee about to be appointed. He ob- 
jected altogether to the puritanical set on 
the back Ministerial benches. Let there 
be five honest John Bulls, fair and impar- 
tial English Gentlemen ; let this matter be 
submitted to them, and the people of Ire- 
land would be satisfied with their decision; 
but for goodness sake Jet them have no 
Scotch Radicals on the Committee. Both 
on this and on any other question the 
Scotch Radicals did all they could against 
Ireland. They laid the heaviest taxation 
upon her, they grudged her every single 
farthing that was proposed for her benefit, 
and whenever anything was to be done for 
her benefit they objected to it. It was 
said that the hon. Member for Montrose 
had some special friendship or association 
with those who were connected with the 
particular line which had felt rather heavily 
the rivalry and the probable success of the 
Galway Company. That might be true or 
false, but he believed the hon. Member had 
not only that commercial bias which arose 
from such sympathies, but a strong na- 
tional antipathy to the people of Ireland. 
As a Scotch Radical he believed he had, 
honestly. There were many Scotch Gen- 
tlemen in that House who were at all times 
disposed to treat Ireland with fairness ; 
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but the people of Ireland wished to have 
nothing to do with the hon. Member for 
Montrose or the hon. Member for Greenock. 
Into the merits of the ease he did not in- 
tend to enter; these would be inquired 
into by the Committee; this only he 


would say, that nothing could be more un- | 


fair than for one party or another to deal 
with such a matter with a political bias. 
He believed that Lord Derby had from the 
best possible motives given this boon to 
Ireland, and on right and proper grounds, 
He did not care from what side benefits 
eame to Ireland, he welcomed them with 
pleasure and gratitude ; but Ireland had 
suffered so much from both sides, that 
both parties ought to emulate each other 
in making up for the past misgovernment 
of the country. One word as to Mr. Daly. 
Father Daly asked him to support the 
Galway contract. Te said he had always 
done so, and always would ; but he could 
hot vote against the Government on the 


particular question then about to be de-| 
He told him if Mr. Daly had a} 


cided, 
mitre on his head it could have no in- 
fiuence on him on that question. His mind 
had Leen long made up on it. If he could 
have voted against the Government he 
would have done so; but he had com- 


mitted himself body and soul on the paper 
question; over and over again he had 
voted for the repeal of the Excise duty ; | 
and he believed he was perfectly right in 
the course he took; therefore, he could not 


vote against the Government. He hoped 
he had some character for consistency in 
that House, and he could not vote against 
the opinions he had expressed. Ife, there- 
fore, refrained from voting. 

that was a very fair course. 


the Government. He would not, but he 
deeply regretted that he had so committed 
himself on the paper question as not 


to have it in his power to express his | 


feelings as an Irishman against the Go- 
vernment for doing what he considered a 
deep and grievous wrong to the interests 
of his country. He would advise the Go- 
vernment, if they really wished to conci- 
liate the people of Ireland, to do no further 
act of hostility against them in this matter, 
by some of their ready friends or by their 
unscrupulous underlings. Let them act 
fairly and manfully, and do right for once. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I am nei- | 


ther a Scotch Radical, nor a shareholder 

in the Galway Company, nor committed 

body and soul to the question before the 
Mr. Maguire 
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Ile thought ' 
A strong | 
pressure was put on him to vote against | 
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House ; but, if I were committed body and 
soul, I should feel bound to vote in support 
of the Motion. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way, in bringing forward this question, has, 
I think, entitled himself not only to the 
thanks of Great Britain in general but 
of Ireland in particular for the very lucid 
statement he has made, and for some of the 
declarations it has been the means of elicit- 
ing, not from members of the Government, 
but from this House of Parliament. It wag 
my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
who said that the surveyors at Liverpool 
who surveyed the Hibernia passed an opi- 
nion that she showed symptoms of weak- 
ness. I think if those surveyors had in- 
spected Her Majesty’s Government on this 
question, they would also have been ob. 
ligee to pronounce an opinion that in grant- 
ing this Committee so readily the Govern- 
ment have shown symptoms of weakness; at 
any rate, that their bottom required some 
strengthening, and that, like that unfor- 
tunate ship the Hibernia, they were now 
rather on their beam ends. I complain of 
the conduct of the Irish Government on 
this matter. I keep clear of the particular 
Company. I take the bold line of it being 
necessary to cherish and nourish Ireland 
in some way ; but I say the Government 
have shown symptoms of weakness on this 
principle. Either they ought not to have 
terminated the contract in such an exces- 
sive hurry—either they have shown ignor- 
ance in making it a purely departmental 
question ; or, having come, as an united 
Cabinet, to a conclusion that it ought to be 
terminated, they ought not to have turned 
round and granted this Committee. I say 
they have rather discredited themselves in 
my opinion than done themselves good by 
showing these symptoms of weakness like 
that noble vessel the Hibernia. So much 
| for the Government. Now for a point to 
| which I should not have reverted but for 
what fell from my hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose. He has taken upon himself 
| —I must say in partial ignorance of the 
facts, to style this new Company, forget- 
ting there have been two distinct com- 
panies, a commercial sham. Does the hon. 
| Gentleman know who is the Chairman of 
|the Company? Let me tell him the Chair- 
|man of that Company is one of the first 
commercial men not only in Ircland, but, I 
believe, in Great Britain. It is Mr. Mal- 
| comson—a gentleman whose acquaintance 
| I have the honour to rejoice in. What is 
his status in the commercial world? Mr. 
| Malcomson is not only the largest cotton 
‘ 
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spinner in Ireland, but the greatest pro- 
prietor of steam-boats in the United King- 
dom. He is the Chairman of the Galway 
Company. And when my hon. Friend 
says that the directors are men of straw 
and the whole thing a commercial sham, I 
say that it is no such thing. Whatever may 


be the opinion of my hon, Friend the Mem- | 


ber for Montrose, I can tell this House 
that the chairman and directors of the 
Company are as solvent men as any mer- 


chants in Her Majesty’s dominions. I think | 


the English Members ought to be guard- 
ed against the representations which have 
been put forward—not by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, or the Seotch Radicals, 
for, whatever may be their opinions of 
Maynooth, upon mercantile questions they 
have no hatred of Ireland—but by the Irish 
Government. The question is, how is the 
Irish Government to be carried on? For 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland to rise and say this is a purely de- 
partmental question is not telling us how 
Ireland should be dealt with. What are 
the facts of the case? I was astonished 


to find that the Lord Lieutenant of lre- 
Jand, in answer to a deputation, stated 
he knew nothing whatever of what was 
going on on the other side of the water, 


and no one could have been so surprised 
as his Excellency when he awoke one 
fine morning and found that the Post- 
master General had put an end to the 
Galway contract. If that is the way in 


which you carry on the government of | 


Ireland, it is utterly impossible that your 
Government or any other Government can 
be popular there. I do not look at this 
question as a mere question of the Gal- 
way contract, but if you are to support 
the institution of the Lord Lieutenaney 
you must make it a reality. The rea- 
son I have always objected to the con- 
tinuance of the Lord Lieutenancy is, not 
that I object to the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, but that you have made him such 
a King Log that he is of no use. If I 
wanted an argument against the Lord 
Lieutenancy I could not have a stronger 
one than this case. Here you have a 
nobleman in the receipt of a paltry sur. 
as Viceroy. I say it is a paltry sum—I 
do not like to bring in names—the names 
of royalty—but there is no Court in Ire- 
land—while visits are paid to Seotland— 
& nobleman gets £20,000 to exercise the 
office of Viceroy, and you have made him 
& man of no power, not able to give an 
opinion, and then the right hon. Gentle- 
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man comes down here and tells us this 
is a departmental question. Without any 
reference to the Galway contract, this be- 
comes a serious question whether the Lord 
Lieutenant ought to be kept in the posi- 
tion he now is. It is all very well to talk 
of justice to Ireland, and to throw out fine 
phrases in this House, but having a long 
and intimate acquaintance with Ireland, I 
say she ought to share in the same bene- 
fits which you give to this and the sister 
country. You complain that she knows 
very little of you. She only sees you in 
the most disagreeable form, when the 
Judges of assize go their circuits, and 
then she is told she ought to bless herself 
for the connection. If the Government have 
done their duty they ought to have looked 
at this question as one far beyond a mere 
departmental question. I do not go on to 
the question of the Galway contract or 
the objects of this Company, but | say that 
neither this nor any other Government can 
shut their eyes to the just wants of Ire- 
land, and, without going into the paper 
duty question, my support of this or any 
other Government which may come after 
it would materially depend upon the way 
in which they treat the sister kingdom. 

Mr. CARDWELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man has entirely mistaken me. I did not 
say that this was a departmental question ; 
on the contrary, that, regarding it as an 
Imperial question, it had been settled here 
in the department by which it was begun 
and by the Government collectively, to 
whom the responsibility belonged. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, being the indi- 
vidual who signed the Galway contract 
the House will not, perhaps, think it pre- 
sumptuous on my part if I make one or 
two observations before the discussion 
closes. A year has elapsed and I find the 
task of defending the policy of that con- 
tract not so difficult as a twelvemonth ago 
it might have seemed. Time, and the 
truth which time often brings, appear to 
have influenced public opinion. Little less 
than a year ago the attention of this House 
was called to the proposal for another 
Select Committee on the same subject, 
but moved in a very different spirit and 
with a very different object. A year has 
gone round, and ‘‘the engineer is hoist 
with his own petard.” There is a Com- 
mittee again to be appointed on the Gal- 
way contract, but I think the labours of 
those Gentlemen who will serve on it will 
be avimated by a different meaning from 
that which influenced those who came to a 
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decision on our recent Committee. Look- | 
ing at this question generally, what is urged 
against the policy of this contract? There | 
were many objections originally urged | 
against that policy, but they all seem to| 
have disappeared. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State the other night said | 
that no one could for 2 moment impugn | 
the policy of the contract; and I think | 
myself he would be a bold man who did | 
it. Looking at the relative positions of | 
America and the United Kingdom, I think 
he would certainly assume a perilous po- 
sition who would impugn the policy of se- 
lecting for establishing a communication 
between the countries—those two points 
by which the nearest communication could 
take place. It was shown to us, that if, 
this service were established at Galway, | 
as between Liverpool and Galway, with 
respect to reaching America, there would 
be in favour of Galway a saving of at Icast 
thirty hours’ voyage, and as regards tele- 
graphic communication, question and an- | 
swer both considered, there would be an 
absolute saving of cight days. Even in 
1858 that was an important consideration | 
with statesmen; is it less important in 
1861? We will then pass on to the next | 
point, the means by which this policy 
is to be carried out. No one now, ac- 


cording to the authority of the Secretary 
of State, impugns the policy, but the means | 
by which it was carried into effect are still, | 


though much more faintly, abused. A | 
subsidy, it is said, is a means which is 
highly to be deprecated and objected to. 
It is, we are told, the office of private | 
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| the interference of the State ? 
' not had considerable and extensive services 
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matter, and the Government took the re. 
sponsibility of interfering. They also took 
means of ascertaining whether there wag 
any prospect of private enterprise, or pri- 
vate capital, unassisted and unsanctioned 
by the Government, taking it up, and they 
learnt from all quarters that such suppo- 
sition was quite illusory. And very natu- 
rally so. Had not this country for a long 
period of years adopted a different policy 
on a most extensive scale, and sanctioned 


Had you 


from various ports of England, assisted by 
subsidies from the Treasury to a very large 
amount? Were not they proofs that pri- 
vate capital could not efficiently undertake 
the duty, and in Ireland to effect that which 
private capital in England shrank from at- 
tempting ? We ourselves believed that it 
was of importance for the public welfare 
and generally for the advantage of Ireland 


i that this communication should be esta- 


blished. But then we are told that we made 


}a@ great mistake, because, having come to 
| that opinion, we did not put the enter- 


prise up to public competition. That sub- 
ject was well considered by the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Derby, and it was the 
result of their deliberation that nothing 
could be more unwise, and, indeed, to a 
certain degree, nothing could be more un- 
just than to put that service up to com- 
petition. We found a Company before 
us established to a certain extent, and in 
possession of a colonial contract which 
gave it a great advantage against any fair 
and open competition, but at the same time 


capital, unassisted by the credit of the} we were assured, and we believed and still 
State, to undertake enterprises of this cha-} believe that, if we had resolved upon esia- 
racter, But does private capital undertake | blishing that communication between Ire- 
enterprises of this nature? What evi-|land and America by competition, great 
dence have we that if the Government of | companies, with the command of large 
1858 had not interfered any private enter-| capital, whose interest it was to prevent 
prise with this object would have been es- | any such communication, would have taken 
tablished? Is not all the evidence the | advantage of that public machinery of com- 
other way? This is a want which has | petition, and ultimately would virtually kave 
long been felt. Philosophers and poli-| suppressed the very enterprise we wished 
ticians had long recognized its importance, |to foster. Whether, therefore, we look to 
merchants and traders had asserted that|the policy of the enterprise, which is no 
it was an object of the first necessity, and | longer impugned, or to the means to which 
for years they had done this, but no step| we had recourse, and whieh I with con- 


was ever taken by them to accomplish 
their purpose. There were placed before 
the Government representations in favour 
of this communication between Galway and 
the nearest point of America, signed by 
all the great capitalists, all the great 
firms, and Chambers of Commerce in the 
country. But they did not stir in the 
Mr, Disraeli 





fidence vindicate, there is no point to which 
objection can be taken. 

But, then, we are told that though the 
policy might be right, and though the 
means might not be questioned, yet the 
conduct of the Company, when once we 
had granted this contract, was so unsatis- 
factory and so unequal to the ogcasion that 
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they have no claim whatever to the consi- 
deration of the State, and that the con- 
duct of the Government in the course they 
have recently taken was not only justified 
but necessary. But is that the fact? 
There is no doubt that it was an enter- 
prise of no slight difficulty to establish 
this communication between Ireland and 
America. The very difficulty alone justi- 
fied the interposition of the State, and 
that interposition was not an accessory 
but the condition of success. It was the 
credit and strength which the sanction and 
assistance of the State gave which allowed 
the Company, and could alone allow the 
Company, to succeed. What was the as- 
sistance which the State gave after the 
policy was adopted and the contract signed? 
I say it was an alternation of neglect and 
menace. That is the complete history of 
the relations between the Government and 
the Galway Company. It was the grant 
—the cheerful grant of the subsidy which 
was the foundation of the credit and capi- 
tal ef the Company. There was no other 
reason which could justify the interference 
of the State, and chilling and churlish 
assistance really prevented success. It 
was worse than chilling and churlish. It 
was critical and hostile from the beginning. 
What was the reason of this conduct on 
the part of the Government? There was 
a dissolution of Parliament, a change of 
Administration, and those who were re- 
sponsible for the policy and who signed the 
contract left office. What was the cause 
of the conduct of our successors? I con- 
fess I am at a loss to say. Nothing has 
surprised me more than that noble Lords 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, when 
they have acceded to office, should have 
always felt it one of their first duties to 
blacken the conduct and character of their 
predecessors. I should have thought that 
they might have been contented with their 
success. Their triumph has genera'ly been 
obtained on easy terms. Considering the 
unnatural coalitions which are usually call- 
ed into existence to expel us from power, 
the impossible pledges and the impracti- 
cable policy to which our successors give 
their public adhesion, in order that they may 
sit on those benches, I think they might 
have been satisfied. No one on this bench, 
at least, has ever grudged them their tri- 
umph, however obtained. With such un- 
equivocal success, they might have spared 
themselves the task always to blacken the 
character and conduct of their predeces- 
sors. Itwas the same in 1852. It was the 
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same in 1859. In 1852 we were respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Admiralty. 
We were in office less than a year. The 
Duke of Northumberland was then First 
Lord. He found the affairs of the Admi- 
ralty in no satisfactory state. There was 
great alarm in the country, and a great 
call on the Government to produce the 
Channel flect. To the Duke of Northum- 
berland alone, supported, of course, by 
the entire sympathy of his colleagues, be- 
longs the credit that in less than a year 
a Channel fleet was created. So far the 
Government in 1852 might have left office 
without any attempt on the part of their 
successful rivals to blacken the conduct of 
that department. But, on the contrary, a 
most amiable and accomplished man, much 
beloved in this Ilouse, and by all who 
knew him, was hunted to death by the 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. The most exaggerated and mi- 
serable charges were brought against him 
for conduct which all his predecessors had 
been allowed to pursue with impunity, in 
order to raise a cry against the Govern- 
ment of the day. In the year 1859 there 
was only the Galway contract, and I should 
be a hypocrite and conceal my convictions 
if I did not say that the licence of public 
life was stretched to create an unjust odium 
against the Government. What is the 
consequence of these illegitimate means 
to create a false sympathy, and raise 
an unfounded and unjust odium against 
their predecessors? If I had really per- 
petrated that job which I am described 
in the public prints to have done, and 
which some in this House have insi- 
nuated that I have done, do you think 
I should have drawn the contract in the 
form in which it appears on the table now 
for our consideration? Remember, that 
until this Galway contract, it was in the 
power of the Government, on their own 
authority, to enter into those contracts, 
and Parliament had no control over them. 
Who was the first Minister who put in that 
language which brought these contracts 
under the supervision of the House of 
Commons? Who gave this House the 
power which they exercised lasi year, and 
are happily exercising this year, over the 
terms and conditions of such contracts ? 
Why, it was the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of the Administration of the Earl of 
Derby. And I say that if I had been in- 
fluenced by those corrupt motives which 
have been imputed, should I have put that 
language into a contract which made it 
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amenable to Parliament, or should I not | question of confidence ? 
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It is most charj- 


rather have shrouded the contract in the| table on the part of the Government to 


old language of such engagements, which 
would have permitted me to have defied 
the criticism of Parliament ? I did nothing 
of the kind. I sanctioned the remodelling 
of these contracts because I felt that the 
Government of which I was a member 
would not have ratified a contract which 
they did not believe was for the public 
welfare, and because I thought that my 
successor in office, whoever he might be, 
would be animated by far too exalted and 
generous sentiments to find time at such 
a moment to blacken the conduct of his 
predecessors. After a year has passed, 
the conspiracy having succeeded for the 
time, no doubt—where do we find our- 
selves? We have had, I think, as re- 
markable a piece of Parliamentary conduct 
with reference to this contract on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government as I ever 
recollect. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway was, in fact, a vote of cen- 
sure. It was a proposition that the House 
should appoint a Committee to consider the 
announced decision of the Cabinet. If the 


| 


} 








agree without a division to a vote of want 
of confidence, as every body desires to keep 
them in their places. This is the state 
into which we are brought by the tortu- 
ous policy of the Government now and 
then blackening an opponent, now and 
then laying a trap to injure a body of pub- 
lic men, now and then disappointing sup- 
porters who placed confidence in them, now 
and then using this contract as an object of 
defiance by which to punish those who re- 
garded more the interest of their country 
than the interests of the Government. And 
it is come to this—to a scene of unprecedent- 
ed humiliation, remarkable, I must say, this 
night, for an unrivalled exposition of Irish 
policy by the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of the Lord Lieutenant. I wonder 
whether the right hon. Gentleman still re- 
tains the humble but constitutional title of 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant. Generally 
speaking, when principals are not content- 
ed with their secretaries they dismiss them, 
but here we have the Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Irelend agreeing in the Ca- 


Committee came to a different decision | binet to a policy of the greatest importance 
from the Cabinet the only logical conclu-| to the country, of which his Excellency, 
sion should have been that the Committee | as it now turns out, on evidence which no 
Every effort | one can question, was kept in entire igno- 


should sit on those benches. 


was made on the part of Her Majesty’s | rance. 


Government that there should be no mis- 
take or misconception on this point. Their 
friends, however annoyed by their policy 
in this respect, charitably intimated—to 
use the language of the evening—that it 
was a departmental error. But the Go- 
vernment would not for a moment agree 
that it was a departmental error. It was 
a policy upon which Cabinet Councils were 
proudly summoned, upon which they pom. 
pously sat, and the result of which was an- 
nounced to us with ostentation by the Prime 
Minister. They had considered the sub- 
ject. The Postmaster General had nothing 
to do with it, or had only an infinitesimal 
portion of responsibility. It was a Cabinet 
question. The Cabinet had decided, and 
the noble Lord threw down his glove on 
the floor of the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway took it up and gave no- 
tice of a Motion that, notwithstanding the 
decision of the Cabinet, the question should 
be remitted to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee. What does that mean? Why, 
that we are not satisfied with the policy 
of the Government. We are not content 
with the decision of the Cabinet. If that 
is not a question of confidence, what is a 


Mr, Disraeli 





That is a remarkable state of af- 
fairs. I am perfectly aware of the objec- 
tions which have been urged against the 
office of the Lord Lieutenant, and by none 
with more liveliness and foree than by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Liskeard (Mr, 
B. Osborne). There may be abuses, but I 
believe they arise from neglect and non- 
appreciation of the real character of the 
office. I do not think that they constitute 
a sufficient reason why we should abolish 
a post now of some antiquity, of great 
distinction and authority, which by good 
management and proper appreciation on 
the part of the Home Government might 
be made to exercise a substantial power 
and a most beneficial influence in Ireland. 
But where is the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant, after the exposition of his po- 
liey which has been given to-night by his 
Seeretary, who has rather aggravated his 
sins by his explanation? If it had been @ 
mere departmental question—though what 
that jargon means I cannot comprehend 
—that was no reason why the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should be kept in ignorance of the 
decision. But, as we are now told, it is 
an Imperial question, in which Ireland is 
deeply concerned, and that upon such 
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question the chief Governor of Ireland 
should not be consulted, appears to me 
really monstrous. Well, we shall have a 
Committee sitting upon a subject which 
has already received the mature delibera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 1 shall 
await its Report with considerable inte- 
rest. Meanwhile I may say that these dis- 
cussions, which have now occupied nearly 
twelve months, more or less, have not been 
without result, Whatever may be the po- 
liey of this Government, I believe that the 
policy of Engiand towards Ireland has re- 
ceived from these discussions a new aspect, 
which I hope may lead to a future that 
may realize the hopes of the most ardent 
friends of that country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : It ean ex- 
cite no surprise, Sir, on the part of those 
who have watched the course of adminis- 
tration in this country of late years, that 
the right hon. Gentleman should express 


great resentment, much indignation, and | 
somewhat of grief, that the conduct of the | 
successive Governments of which he has! 


been a Member, should invariably, when 
they have been overthrown by adverse ma- 
jorities, become the subject of public cen- 
sure. That can excite no surprise. The 


wonder is rather that the torrent of indig- 


nation which we have heard to-night should 
so Jong have been pent up, and should only 
have burst its bounds upon the present oc- 
easion, for the purpose of exciting those 
cheers which have so loudly followed the 
sitting down of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I must say, however, that there was one 
part of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman which did excite astonishment in 
my mind. The right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to a melancloly event, deplored by 
all who had the honour and pleasure of ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Stafford, the late 
Member for Northampton, an event which 
was totally unconnected with political mat- 
ters, and was the result purely of physical 
disease, and I must say, at the hazard of 
casting a reficction on the medical science 
of the sister isle, of medical mismanage- 
ment. With a taste and feeling to which 
I shall not advert, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was pleased to say that my hon. 
Friend—for so I may call him—was hunt- 
ed to death. I never in the course of my 
life heard an observation less founded on 
fact, more impertinent to the question un- 
der consideration, or less becoming a person 
occupying the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I shall not follow the right 
hon, Gentleman in discussing the merits or 
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demerits of the Administration of 1852, 
I will not even go into a diseussion of the 
conduct of the late Government in regard 
to the granting of the Galway contract, or 
the motives, time, and circumstances of 
tliat transaction. Much might be said on 
that subject, but it is a question which has 
gone by. If there was anything in the 
granting of that contract which exposed 
the late Government to criticism, it has 
been condoned, The matter was referred 
to a Committee of the House, on whose 
Report the contract was acknowledged, 
retained, and carried on. It is made a re- 
proach to the present Government that 
they referred the matter to a Committee ; 
but, as the contract was to depend on 
money to be voted by Parliament, as there 
was great difference of opinion on the ex- 
pediency and policy of the contract at the 
time in the House, and as it turned on de- 
tailed information, I think it was the duty 
of the Government to refer the matter to a 
Select Committee, and not allow it to be 
discussed merely on the Vote in Committee 
of Supply. The Company having been ac- 
knowledged, and their contract continued, 
it was our duty to see that they fulfilled 
the engagements which they had under- 
taken. They failed on several occasions 
to fulfil the conditions of the contract, and 
repeatedly received extensions of time and 
other indulgencies. A certain time having 
elapsed, we found that failures were still 
taking place, and arrived at the opinion 
that the Company did not contain in itself 
the elements of faithful and efficient per- 
formance of the contract. It, therefore, 
became our duty, in performance of the 
obligations we had undertaken, to tell the 
Company that no further time could be 
allowed, and that the contract must, there- 
fore, be terminated. We are told that it 
is an act of weakness, a piece of self-con- 
demnation, to agree to the Committee 
now moved for. I say it is in exact ac- 
cordance with the course which we pursued 
on the former occasion, in regard to main- 
taining the contract. It is perfectly true 
that we felt that if we had resisted this 
proposal we should have been left in a 
minority. We deemed it ourselves to be a 
reasonable proposal, and we believed that 
others shared that opinion. Instead of be- 
ing an act of weakness, it was the only 
course which a Government acting without 
passion or prejudice, and wishing simply 
that the merits and justice of the case 
should be ascertained, could pursue. The 
only person in the House who, I think, 
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should have voted against the proposal is 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Naas), who, 
in his speech, gave what appeared to me 
strong reasons for such a vote. Then we 
are told that in acting as we have done, 
we have slighted the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland. Why, Sir, I would ask where 
the contract was made, and who sanctioned 
it?» Was it made in Ireland, or did it re- 
ceive the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant ? 
We were just now told by the right hon. 
Gentleman that it was a contract made by 
the Gevernment of this country upon Im- 
perial considerations, to be paid for out of 
the Imperial Revenue, and to be sanctioned 
by Parliament. I say, therefore, that if a 
question arose as to whether the contract 
should be continued or not, the same au- 
thority by which it was originally made ; 
namely, the Imperial Government was call. 
ed upon to determine whether it should be 
continued. This being so, it was not fair 
to throw upon the Lord Lieutenant a re- 
sponsibility which did not belong to him, or 
to take him into council upon a matter of 
Imperial policy which in no degree form- 
ed part of his functions. So far from 
casting any slight upon the legitimate au- 
thority vested in him, I say that we should 
have been going out of our way if we had 
remitted to him a question, the decision 
upon which belonged solely to the Govern- 
ment of this country ; and in thus acting 
we pursued the natural course, the course 
followed by our predecessors, and the only 
course which ought to be followed by the 
Government upon a question of this kind. 
The Lord Lieutenant, however, was in- 
formed of the decision which was taken. 
The noble Lord himself read a passage, 
from which it appeared that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant knew of our decision, though he 
said he was not aware of all the detailed 
reasons upon which that decision was 
founded. Now, as the decision was not 
his, it was unnecessary to take him into 
council and inform him of all the steps 
by which it was arrived at; it was 
enough to tell him what the decision was, 
and, therefore, the answer which he gave 
was a perfectly obvious and natural one. 
There is nothing in that transaction, there- 
fore, which in the slightest degree affects 
the functions or the position of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and if hon. Gentlemen have no 
better reason than that for proposing the 
abolition of the office, I think the ground 
for making such a proposal exceedingly 
trivial. Great complaints have been made 
by Irish Members in the course of this 


Viscount Palmerston 
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debate that sufficient attention is not paid 
by the Government to the interests of Ire. 
land ; that Ireland is neglected ; and that 
there is hostility on our part towards Ire. 
land. Really, to accuse the Government 
of hostility to one-third of the United 
Kingdom implies, I think, less wisdom on 
the part of those who make the assertion 
than the accusation imputes to those 
against whom it is made. Why, Sir, of 
late years, the whole course of legislation 
has been for the benefit of Ireland. When 
you talk of Ireland, I presume you con- 
sider it as part of the United Kingdom. I 
presume we are not discussing Ireland as 
if it were a colony separated in its inte- 
rests from the rest of the country, lo. 
cally situated, and unconnected, except by 
its allegiance to the Sovereign with this 
country. I say, then, that every measure 
which is proposed and carried for the bene- 
fit of the country at large is a measure 
from which Ireland in common with the 
rest of the United Kingdom derives her 
share of benefit. All those improvements 
in commerce and in internal administration 
of every kind, which have resulted from 
the labours of Parliament during the last 
twenty years, are measures: from which 
Ireland has derived as much benefit as 
England. These advantages are not con- 
fined to one part of the United Kingdom, 
The repeal of Customs’ duties, the freedom 
of commerce—any measures which add to 
the wealth and prosperity of the United 
Kingdom—confer equal benefits on Ireland 
with the rest of the country. No man who 
compares the state of Ireland now with its 
state twenty years ago—no man can tra- 
verse the country, or can go the slightest 
distance through it, without seeing the vast 
improvement which has taken place there. 
I dare say I shall be told by those who are 
so much alive to the interests of Ireland 
that this improvement has been the result 
of the native energies of the people, of their 
industry, intelligence, activity, the fertility 
of the soil, and the natural resources of the 
country. But will all these elements pro- 
duce national prosperity unless superin- 
tended by a good Government? Whena 
nation is prosperous, when intelligence and 
industry reap the legitimate reward of 
their exertions, when the natural resources 
of a country are developed by the activity 
of its people—when you see such a result 
you may confidently assert that that coun- 
try is well governed. On the other hand, 
when you see intelligence cramped, indus- 
try deprived of its proper reward, a fertile 
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soil lying waste and uncultivated, and great 
natural resources thrown away and unpro- 
ductive to man, you may safely predicate 
the existence there of a bad Government. 
The greatly increased happiness and pros- 
perity of Ireland of late years show, I 
think, convincingly that the Government 
under which such results are brought about 
is not liable to the imputations made against 
the present Ministry of being neglectful of 
the interests and hostile to the welfare of 
Ireland. I shall not pursue this subject 
further. I am of opinion that the course 
proposed by the hon. Member for Galway 
isa proper one. Weare perfectly willing 
to submit to the Committee the reasons 
upon which we thought it our duty as 
guardians of the public purse to announce 
the termination of the contract. It will 
be for the Committee to judge whether 
those reasons are sufficient, or whether 
any excuses which the Company can offer 
for the nonperformance of their engage- 
ments are such as will justify the Govern- 
ment and Parliament in continuing the 
subsidy which under the contract the Com- 
pany are entitled to receive. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman had display- 


ed much credulity as to the forgetfulness | 


of the House in the remarks which he had 
addressed toit. He stated that the Earl of 
Derby’s Government had deliberately con- 
sidered the question whether the Galway 
contract should be submitted to competition 
or not, and, after mature deliberation, had 
decided in the negative. Now, it would be 
in the recollection of many hon. Members 
that a distinct promise was given by the 
Treasury to an important commercial com- 
pany at Liverpool that this Irish contract 
should be submitted to competition, yet, in 
absolute oblivion of that promise, the con- 
tract was given to the Galway Company. 
The Canadians made a similar complaint 
against the late Government, who had pro- 
mised that the subject should be considered 
with special reference to Canadian interests, 
but had entirely lost sight of this under- 
taking. Now, that Government might have 
had some excuse for want of method and 
mismanagement, but they had just been 
told that all that had been done was the 
result of mature deliberation, though the 
Earl of Derby himself, in his examination 
before the Committee, had stated that the 
omission was unintentional. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he had been actuated 
by the highest and purest motives, because 
he had introduced into the Galway contract 
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a clause prowding that the subsidy should 
be paid out of monies furnished by Parlia- 
ment. Now, the history of these words 
was narrated by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in his evidence before the Committee. 
The hon. Member for Stamford (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) stated— 


“ The question having arisen, whether the Go- 
vernment was responsible for the vote for the 
Paris chapel, I called Mr. Disraeli’s attention to 
the subject and said,‘ You had better take care 
what you are about, because if Parliament should 
refuse to vote the money for the contract, you or 
Lord Derby may be called upon to pay the whole 
amount yourselves.’ Mr. Disraeli said that that 
would be highly objectionable. I, therefore, pro- 
posed to insert in the contract, ‘out of monies to 
be provided by Parliament, or something to that 
effect.’ ”’ 


The hon. Gentleman whose death had been 
alluded to, having been a personal friend of 
his, he must be allowed to say that he was 
shocked at hearing the right hon. Gentle- 
man have the face to say that he was hunt- 
ed to death by hon. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House. What were the facts? Ac- 
cusations were made against the conduct 
of the Admiralty with reference to the 
election of 1852. An impartial and inde- 
pendent Committee of five Members of 
that House inquired into those statements, 
and virtually condemned the conduct of 
the Earl of Derby’s Government with re- 
gard to those transactions. The right hon. 
Gentleman complained that attempts were 
made to blacken the character of himself 
and his friends. There was no desire to 
blacken the conduct of hon, Gentlemen 
| opposite. It was their own conduct in 

1852, as proved before the Committee, 
| and the suspicious circumstances connect- 
ed with this contract, which gave rise to 
the imputations which had been cast upon 
the right hon. Gentleman and his friends. 
These matters had nothing to do with the 
question before the House, and had only 
been introduced by the right hon. Gentile- 
man because he thought that he had a 
good opportunity of making a little capital, 
and of swaggering about these matters, 
out of which his friends had not come in 
the best light. He must say that he re- 
gretted that the Committee was to be ap- 
pointed. There were no facts to be ascer- 
tained; they were all in the papers which 
were already before the House. Notice 
had been given by the proper authority to 
put an end to the agreement, and it was at 
anend. Was tho Ilouse of Commons pre- 
pared to say that if the Company had been 
harshly or unjustly used they would take 
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the functions of the executive Government 
into their hands, and resolve that a con- 
tract should be entered into with a public 
company for the conveyance of mails ? 
The adoption of such a course would be 
very dangerous to the system of govern- 
ment of the country. They had hitherto 
trusted these matters to the executive Go- 
vernment, and had held them responsible 
for the proper discharge of their duty, and 
it would be a most serious thing in the con- 
test of parties if the success of a Ministry 
was in future to depend upon obtaining in 
this manner the votes of those who were 
interested in the prosperity of a particular 
part of the United Kingdom, or upon con- 
sulting pecuniary interests with which the 
House of Commons had properly nothing 
todo. He trusted that the result ef the 
investigations of the Committee would be 
to show that the course which had been 
taken was a proper one, but if it should not 
he trusted that there was sufficient in- 
dependence on both sides of the House 
to induce them to declare that they 
would not attempt to make contracts which 
it was the business of the Government to 
conclude. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that he 
had heard the opening remarks of the 
noble Lord and some of the concluding 


sentences of the speech of his right hon. 
Friend with the greatest possible pain and 


surprise. The noble Lord boasted that he 
was a friend of the late Mr. Augustus 
Stafford, and took upon himself to say that 
the unjust party attacks which were made 
upon him by hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
nothing to do with his lamented and un- 
timely death, If the noble Lord had been 
a friend of Mr. Stafford he would have 
known that that statement was not found- 
ed on fact. The right bon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken had said that the attacks 
which were made upon Mr, Stafford were 
made by an impartial Committee ; but his 
right hon. Friend had sat long enough in 
that House to know that in times of great 
political excitement Committees might be 
betrayed into statements and into judg- 
ments which their members in after years 
deeply regretted. Those who were inti- 
mate friends of the late Mr. Stafford 
knew, and knew too well and too painfully, 
what effect the decision of that Committee 
produced upon his highly sensitive and 
honourable mind, If the noble Lord had 
in his eapacity of friend to Mr. Stafford 
risen when the attacks were made upon 
him, and shielded him from them, he should 


Mr. E, P, Bouverie 
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have attributed true friendship to him, but 
he regretted more than he could say that 
the noble Lord should have commenced 
his speech with the remarks which he had 
made with respect to that admirable, 
honourable, and excellent man who had 
passed away. Had it not been for the 
reference to that.subject by the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman, he should 
not have said a word upon this subject, 
but after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman he must ask him why he 
did not divide the House? He gathered 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he looked upon the conduct of 
the Government in assenting to the ap- 
pointment of this Committee as mean and 
pitiful. If that was his opinion why did 
not he divide the House against the Mo- 
tion? The late Administration shrunk 
from no investigation of the motives which 
induced them to grant the subsidy, and if 
the right hon, Gentleman thought that no 
investigation was required he challenged 
him to take the opinion of the House. If 
he admitted that there was a necessity for 
investigation, then the concluding sentences 
of his speech were wholly uncalled for, and 
might have been reserved until the Com- 
mittee had reported, 

Mr. HERBERT said, that as the near- 
est and most intimate fiiend of the la- 
mented Gentleman whose name had been 
referred to, he regretted that he should 
have been present to hear his name bandied 
across the House. He knew Mr. Stafford 
well, and, althoagh he sat opposite to him 
in that House, he sympathized deeply with 
him in the attacks which were made upon 
him after he left office. He knew how 
deeply he felt those attacks. He knew 
the pain Mr. Stafford suffered from them 
at the time. He died in his presence, and 
before his death he heard from his own 
mouth the full particulars of the treatment 
he had received, and what he believed were 
the causes of that treatment. Te could 
not, therefore, stand by during this dis- 
cussion without stating to the House his 
belief that the attacks made on Mr. Staf- 
ford had nothing whatever to do with his 
death. He need hardly remind the House 
that those actions which gained for Mr. 
Stafford a European reputation, and car- 
ried his name into every home of this 
country, were performed years after the 
political attacks made on him; when he 
did those noble deeds Mr. Stafford was 
in strong health; and he came back from 
the Crimea to this country, to the satis- 
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faction of his friends, in good health, to 
enjoy the reputation he had so nobly 
achieved, and which made all England for- 
get those errors which he himself had pub- 
liely acknowledged. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said that, except 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, perhaps he knew more of Mr. 
Stafford, and the circumstances to which 
allusion had been made, than any Mem- 
ber of the House. He, and an hon. Mem- 
ber now no more, Mr. Drummond, were 
charged with Mr. Stafford’s defence in 
reference to the charges brought against 
him, which the right hon. Gentleman cor- 
rectly said had nothing whatever to do 
with his death. The circumstances con- 
nected with that death were very painful; 
but they had nothing to do with the charges 
brought against him. Still, as Mr. Staf- 
ford’s memory had been alluded to, he 
would say this—that had he been defend- 
ed by his friends as he was assailed by his 
enemies his reputation would have stood 
very differently from what it did. Mr. Staf- 
ford, either from advice he received or from 
a feeling of delicacy towards other persons, 
declined the defence that was prepared for 
him. That defence would have been a 
defence of recrimination, and if it had 
been made by Mr. Drummond—as it would 
have been—and supported by himself (Mr. 
Newdegate), he was confident, that they 
could have shown that the acts, which 
the right hon. Member for Kerry said had 
gained Mr. Stafford an European noto- 
riety, were not so singular as they were 
supposed to be. But Mr. Stafford had 
great delicacy on the subject; he wished 
no man’s character to be blackened in his 
defence; and this was consistent with his 
high and honourable character. But he 
said, ** As I have borne, so let me bear the 
blame; let there be no comparisons made 
in my defence.’’ Had his defence been 
duly made, it would, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
repeated, have shown that others had pur- 
sued courses certainly not less exceptional. 
Be would not hear Mr. Stafford’s memory 
reflected on as having done something un- 
precedented in the history of Parliament. 
He did nothing more than had been done 
before, and it would be fortunate if they 
did not hereafter become aware of prac- 
tices far darker than those with which 
Mr. Stafford’s name was connected. It 
would be unbecoming on his part to suffer 
the House to entertain the belief that re- 
gret for what he had done hastened Mr. 
Stafford’s untimely end. 


{Junz 14, 1861} 
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Mr. HERBERT said, the hon. Mem- 


ber had fallen into an error in ascribing 
an ‘‘ Eurepean notoriety”’ to the elarges 
that had been alluded to, He had stated 
that Mr. Stafford had gained an European 
reputation by his noble conduct in the 
Crimea. 

CotonEL DUNNE said, he knew that, 
though the contract was made in England, 
no part of the transaction passed without 
the cognizance of the Earl of Eglinton, 
who was then Lord Lieutenatt, and he 
(Colonel Dunne) could assure the House 
that he had taken every precaution and 
made every inquiry as to the probable 
success of the Company, which he felt 
would have succeeded, but for the Com- 
mittee granted by the present Ministry, 
which suspended the subsidy. But Lord 
Eglinton saw that the Irish people had a 
right to direct communication with Ame- 
rica, and recommended to the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby to assist the under- 
taking for that purpose. Lord Eglinton 
exerted himself for the interests of Ire- 
land, and there he was justly popular with 
all classes in that country. The noble 
Lord had referred to the good government 
of Ireland by the Ministry of which he 
was the head, and boasted of the benefits 
to Ireland, which resulted to Ireland from 
that good Government. There was nv coun- 
try less aware of these benefits. Was the 
income tax a benefit to Ireland? Wag 
the inerease of the spirit duties a bene- 
fit? Was the paper subsidy an advan- 
tage to it—a subsidy that was given on 
grounds more corrupt than they ascribed 
to the Galway contract? But he denied 
the assertion of the slightest corruption in 
granting that contract for the benefit of 
Ireland, the late Goverament had done but 
an act of justice, and from the moment 
the present Government came into office 
they had taken every means to break the 
contract for the purpose, if they could, of 
injuring their political opponents. Who 
was it said that wherever an Irishman 
set his foot there was an enemy of Eng- 
land? The master of the present Go« 
vernment—the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham? Were the £5,000,000 raised for 
the defences of this country of any use 
to Ireland? What had they done for Ire- 
land? Nothing, except raise her taxes 
to £11,000,000. They were always try- 
ing to take something from Ireland, and 
returning her nothing; that was the rea- 
son they were hated. What were the 


signs of the prosperity of Ireland? Why, 


2P2 
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her imports and exports had scarcely in- 
creased since the Union ; her exports 
were not more than they were sixty years 
ago; and the noble Lord had the audacity 
to talk of the prosperity of Ireland, and 
ascribed it to his Government. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
inquire into the circumstances attending the ter- 


mination, by the Postmaster General, of the |’ 


Postal Contract with the Royal Atlantic Steam 
Navigation Company.” 


COURTS OF JUSTICK BUILDING BILL, 
THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. COWPER moved the third reading 
of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 

Mr. LYGON asked for some explana- 
tion with regard to it, and moved pro 
forma the adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Mr. COWPER said, the Bill was of a 
hybrid character, having in its provisions 
usually contained in a private Bill; it gave 
power to the Commissioners of Works to 
purchase the site for the erection of courts 
for the administration of the law. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral had given notice of his intention to 
introduce a Bill for the transfer of the 
funds requisite for this purpose, and until 
that Bill passed into law the measure now 
before the House would be inoperative. 
If it were lost by waiting for the money 
Bill, and had to be renewed another year, 
the cost of notices and solicitors’ fees 
would have to be repeated. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
reluctant to interfere with the progress of 
this ‘‘ hybrid” Bill, but he thought its 
final stage ought not to be agreed to until 
the House was in possession at least of 
the outlines of the measure to be intro- 
duced by the Attorney General, on which 
its operation was said to depend. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government were of opi- 
nion that the Bill ought to go forward this 
Session without any reference to what 


Colonel Dunne 
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might become of the Attorney General’s 
proposal. The latter was of such an ex- 
tensive character that even had it been 
introduced it was impossible in the state 
of public business that it could hitherto 
have received attention. 

Mr. COWPER ultimately consented to 
pospone the order for the third reading to 
the following Monday. 

Motion and Original Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


Contract. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock, till Mon- 
day next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, June 17, 1861. 


Minutes.] Pustic Brrrs.—1* East India Loan; 
Annoyance Jurors ( Westminster). 
2* Edinburgh Assessments ; Excise and Stamps, 


TUE GALWAY CONTRACT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


THE Marquess or NORMANBY, re- 
ferring to the answer of the noble Earl the 
President of the Council upon his (the 
Marquess of Normanby’s) Motion the other 
evening for the production of the Corres- 
pondence which had taken place between 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
Home Government in reference to the Gal- 
way Subsidy, said, that answer had re- 
ceived in Ireland an interpretation different 
to that which the noble Earl, doubtless, 
intended should be applied to it. This was 
obvious from the observations made on the 
last occasion by his noble Friend, con- 
nected with the Company of Galway (Earl 
of Clancarty). The fact of the case was 
that when a deputation of noblemen and 
gentlemen waited upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in reference to the expediency of 
continuing the subsidy, his Excellency 
gave them a distinct pledge that Her 
Majesty’s Government should be fully 
informed of all the points which they 
urged. But when he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) moved for the Correspondence 
which he supposed the Lord Lieutenant 
entered into with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in pursuance of that pledge, the 
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noble Earl (Earl Granville) denied that 
there was any such official correspondence 
in existence, whereupon he (the Marquess 
of Normanby) expressed his regret that 
his noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had not thought it consistent with 
his duty to make to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment an official representation upon 


{ Junz 17, 1861} 
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' then to inform Her Majesty’s Government 
of his opinions and sympathy in reference 
to it. From his own experience, he (the 
| Marquess of Normanby) must say that if 
_ that was the footing upon which the Lord 
Lieutenant was to be placed it would be 
impossible for him to efficiently discharge 
the duties of his responsible office, and the 


the subject, as, from experience, he knew sooner the office was abolished the better. 
that such was the most convenient and Of all questions, this was certainly the one 
most satisfactory course to adopt. It was; on which the Government ought to have 
not necessary when, as in his own case, consulted the Lord Lieutenant. No doubt 
there was almost daily confidential corres-|it was not a purely Irish question ; but 
pondence with the Prime Minister, his late | the object of the Lord Lieutenant’s office 
friend, Lord Melbourne, with whom he | was to endeavour to cement Irish interests 
never had a difference of opinion upon any | with Imperial policy ; and if the doctrine 
Irish subject. But he also knew that the | of the Secretary of Ireland prevailed, very 
most important despatches in reference | few noble Lords would be found in the 
to Irish policy were those which the late | future willing to undertake the duties of 
Marquess of Wellesley, while Lord Lieu-| Lord Lieutenant. He would not now enter 
tenant, addressed to the Secretary of | farther into that question than to say, that 
State when there was, he would not say| when the noble Lord the Secretary for 
a difference, but the shadow of a differ-| Foreign Affairs, some years since, was 
ence, between himself and the Ministers | preparing a Bill for the abolition of the 
with reference to the policy to be pursued | office, he wrote to Paris to consult him 
in that country. It was not his practice | (the Marquess of Normanby) upon the 
to allude to what took place elsewhere, | policy of the proposal, when he replied that 
but on the present occasion he felt called | it would be impossible on account of the 
upon to do so in consequence of the new | numberless changes which it would occa- 
principle for the government of Ireland | sion to carry the measure through as they 
enunciated in a-recent debate by one of} proposed, but that he farther thought that 





the Ministers of the Crown himself, the 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Eart GRANVILLE rose to order. He 
did not see how the matter referred to 
by the noble Marquess could in any way 
be taken as fixing the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he did not pledge himself to the precise 
expressions used by the Chief Secretary ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman was a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, and any expression 
coming from him would limit the functions 
of the Lord Lieutenant who was his official 
superior. The right hon. Gentleman was 
understood to make a declaration to the 
effect that it was not considered desirable 
that the Lord Lieutenant should express 
any opinion upon the subject of the sub- 
sidy in question—a declaration the more 
extraordinary as being made after it was 
publicly known that a deputation, con- 
sisting of gentlemen of all parties in that 
country, had waited upon his noble Friend 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in reference 
to the matter, and that he had told them 
that that was not the first time he had had 
the matter brought under his consider- 
ation, and that he had not waited until 


till the two countrics were in many re- 
spects more nearly assimilated, nothing 


| could compensate for the advantage which 


the office of Lord Lieutenant secured of 
| having always present throughout the year 


la statesman of weight and influence to be 


| consulted on all Irish interests. He wished 
to know whether the noble Earl adhered 
to the statement that no official communi- 
cations had passed between the Govern- 
ment and the Lord Licutenant with refer- 
ence to the Galway contract ? 

Eart GRANVILLE wished to remind 
the noble Marquess of the answer he had 
given the other evening. In reply to a 
Motion then made by the noble Marquess, 
for the Correspondence which had passed 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the Go- 
vernment on the subject of the Galway 
subsidy, he (Earl Granville) stated that 
there was no official correspondence on the 
subject. No doubt communications had 
passed between members of the Govern- 
ment and the Lord Lieutenant; but there 
| were no official communications which could 
be produced to Parliament. He did not 
know whether the expressions said to have 
been used by the Chief Secretary in “ an- 
other place” were correctly given; but if any 
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Ymportance attached to them, it was most 
irregular and inconvenient to bring them 
under the notice of their Lordships in the 
way the noble Marquess had done. He 
had, however, not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that the Government were in 
constant communication with the Lord 
Lieutenant, and that they received with 
great confidence and deference his opinion 
on all subjects connected with the general 
policy of Ireland. Very likely the Secre- 
tary for Ireland stated in the other House 
that it was not considered necessary by the 
Government to consult the Lord Lieutenant 
in regard to the Galway contract. The 
question was whether a contract with a Go- 
vernment department, the stipulations of 
which had not been fulfilled, should be ter- 
minated, and that was an Imperial question, 
and not one to be referred to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He was informed by his noble 
Friend the Postmaster General (Lord Stan- 
ley of Alderley) that it had never been the 
practice and had never been thought neces- 
sary to communicate with the Irish Govern- 
ment on matters connected with the ma- 
nagement of the Irish Post Office. In this 
instance it would have been placing the 
Lord Lieutenant in an unfair position, to 
call upon him for an official communication 
which might perhaps have rendered him 
unpopular in Ireland. Such a course would 
have been very ivjudicious. He could not 
believe that the object of the noble Mar- 
quess was to sow dissension between the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Government, or 
between the Lord Lieutenant and his Se- 
cretary, though coming from another per- 
son such an intention might have been pre- 
sumed from the remarks which had been 
made. He could only say that they were 
now, he believed, on the best terms, and, 
no doubt, the wish of the noble Marquess 
was that those cordial relations should con- 
tinue. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY said, that 
on a question of such great public interest, 
affecting as it did the industry of Ireland, the 
opinions of the Lord Lieutenant ought not to 
have been thrown aside and passed over as 
having no bearing on the question, as they 
appeared to have been by the Government; 
for he could not otherwise understand how 
the noble Earl should have said, when the 
noble Marquess on a former occasion asked 
for the production of this Correspondence, 
that there were no official papers on the 
subject. He edmitted that the question 
was of Imperial importance —for whatever 
affected the interests of Ireland affected 


Earl Granville 
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the interests of the whole kingdom; but 
that was an additional reason why the Lord 
Lieutenant should have been consulted on 
the discontinuance of the subsidy, as his 
predecessor had been consulted on its esta- 
blishment. It appeared that when a depu- 
tation waited upon the Lord Lieutenant in 
Dublin on the subject, the noble Earl could 
only express his sympathy with those who 
addressed him, and promised to place their 
views before the Government. To state 
after this that there was no official corre- 
spondence was, in his opi:tion, to lower the 
position of the Lord Lieutenant in the eyes 
of the Irish people, besides subjecting to 
a severe strain the philosophy and forbear- 
ance of the noble Karl himself, 

Tne Eart or LEITRIM said, he was 
not surprised that the noble Earl should 
have said that the production of the Cor. 
respondence would be very inconvenient— 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had not 
stated that the production of the Corre. 
spondence would be inconvenient; he said 
that there was none of a public nature. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM had certainly 
understood the noble Lord to say so. It 
appeared that an extraordinary line was 
drawn between official and non-official cor- 
respondence. He supposed the distinction 
was, that if the Lord Lieutenant, instead of 
beginning his letter with ‘*‘ My Lord,”’ be- 
gan ‘‘ My dear Lord,” ‘‘ My dear Lord” 
held that correspondendence to be private 
and confidential, though it might be of 
vital importance to the whole empire. He 
deprecated this system, and he deprecated 
the imputation that the noble Marquess had 
brought forward this Motion with the ob- 
ject of producing discord among the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. If report spoke true 
there was enough of discord there already. 
In trying to avoid the production of the 
correspondence, the noble Earl had endea- 
voured to mislead the House. He had 
stated that the whole question was, whether 
a Company that had failed to perform its 
contract should continue to receive a sub- 
sidy. This he denied. The question was 
whether Galway should be a packet station 
or not, and it was indifferent whether thie 
contract was held by one Company or an- 
other. It had been said of a former Irish 
Government that the Lord Lieutenant did 
all the dancing, the Chief Secretary all the 
hunting, and the Under Secretary all the 
correspondence. It was high time to con- 
sider how far the Irish Government should 
be reformed. Was it to be the only thing 
in the United Kingdom that was not to be 
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PROTEST ENTERED, 178 JUNE, 


Against the Passing of the Customs’ and Inland 
Revenue Bill. 


“ Dissentient— 
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reformed ? The whole thing was a para- 
dox. The Chief Secretary was a member 
of the Cabinet, and had to attend to his 
Parliamentary duties; the Lord Lieutenant 


remained in Dublin to perform all the popu- Be Bs tine 2 i 

Jar demonstrations; but he was only nomi- | p bee oe whilst it is the manifest duty of 
esd of the Géiarkeishh be us | ar’ assent to relieve the people from all unneces- 

nally the head o ernmen e 1S | sary burdens, yet reductions of taxation are jus- 

no more than the channel of communi- | tifiable only when consistent with the efficiency of 

cation between the English Ministry and | the public service, with the maintenance of public 


the authorities of Ireland. Step by step | credit, when effected in strict accordance with con- 
they were taking all power and authority | 
out of the hands of the Lord Licutenant. | 
They had made him, in fact, a mere elec- 
tioneering agent. Even now, after the | 
important debates that had taken place on | 
the question, a Minister in the Crown could | 


stitutional principles, and with the independence 
and freedom of action of both branches of the 
Legislature. 

“2nd. Because these indispensable conditions 
do not appear to have been sufficiently regarded 
or carelully adhered to, in the Bill now before 
the Louse. 

“3rd. Because neither our late experience, nor 


state that the whole question was whether | any statements made in debate, nor any evidence 
a Company that had failed in its contract | produced in support of this Bill, afford sufficient 





should continue to receive a subsidy. This | proof that a surplus exists such as to justify Par- 
was not a fair way of putting the question. | 
The question was whether the people of 
Ireland were to have any benefit from the 
Union or not—whether Ireland was to be 
treated as part of the United Kingdom or 
as a colony ? 

Loxp PORTMAN rose to order. He 
protested against the noble Earl addressing 
their Lordships when there was no Ques- 
tion before them. Such a course was at- 
tended with great inconvenience to the 
public service. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: How does the 
noble Lord know that the noble Earl on 
the cross benches does not mean to con- 
clude with a Motion for the repeal of the 
Union ? 


EXCISE AND STAMPS BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 

Lorp BROUGIIAM hoped that Govern- 
ment would not lose sight of the important 
petition which he presented a few nights 
ago, signed by 12,000 persons, praying 
that in distriets where two-thirds of the in- 
habitants desired it they might have power 
to prohibit the licensing of houses for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within that dis- 
trict. The subject was one of the deepest 
social and national importance. That emi- 
nent philanthropist, Mr. M. D. Hill, de- 
clared that in all his attempts to prevent 
crime, to reform criminals, and to protect 
property, he found the demon driuk start- 
ing up to thwart his efforts. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly. 





j liament in sacrificing £2,463,000 of net annual 


revenue, of which £1,330,000 is produced by the 
Excise on paper—a duty steadily progressive 
during many successive years—thereby proving 
convincingly that neither the amount of the tax, 
nor yet the law under which it is collected, have 
arrested production, and whilst prohibitions or the 
imposition by Foreign States of export duties on 
the raw material, check a natural fall of price, 
and the relief which might, otherwise, be given to 
the consumer. 

‘4th. Because it is the more unsafe to rely on 
the existence of an available surplus in the present 
year, justifying the abandonment of £2,463,000 
of net annual revenue, when it is remembered 
that on the 10th of February, 1860, a surplus 
then estimated at £454,000 was, on the 15th of 
July, converted into a deficiency of £1,286,000 ; 
and that the excess of expenditure over income 
has, on the 8lst of March, 1861, risen to the 
alarming amount of £2,558,384—a deficiency 
which would have been still greater had not (1st) 
the future receipts of revenue been anticipated by 
calling up duties on property, malt and hops to 
the amount of £3,148,000 (2nd) the Revenue 
been augmented by drafts on the Exchequer ba- 
lance to the amount of £1,300,000; (3rd) by 
applying to the public service unexpected repay- 
ments of debt from a Foreign Power ; and also 
(4th) by the consequence of the decision of this 
House in rejecting in 1860 the proposed repeal of 
the Paper Duties a decision made in the exercise 
of the undoubted rights and privileges of the 
House of Lords, and (lastly) the postponement of 
the payment of a debt of £1,000,000 due on Ex- 
chequer bonds. E 

“Sth. Because it appears in a high degree im- 
probable t' at, during the present year (with a fu- 
ture surplus which the most sanguine have not es- 
timated as exceeding £408,000, or an expenditure 
of £69,875,000) our financial resources can be 
restored to that credit which befits our dignity or 
provides adequately for our national interests, in 
the present state of the continents of North Ame- 
rica and of Europe. We may be driven again to 
draw on our Exchequer balances, again to post- 
pone the payment of our lawful debts when due, or 
to pay them with borrowed money ; the property 
and War Taxes may again be continued or aug- 
mented, and yet after resorting to these somewhat 
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questionable expedients, services still unprovided 
for may require increased burdens ; the commuta- 
tion of the Stade Duties, the increased interest on 
Exchequer bills, which have too long remained at a 
discount, further sums required for the interest of 
the loan for our national defences, will all demand 
the attention of Parliament, and require to be 
placed upon a more secure foundation than the 
promised remittances from China, or the still more 
uncertain anticipations of the state of the weather 
during the next harvest. 

“6th. Because, though it is proposed by the 
present Bill to repeal £1,133,000 per annum, pro- 
perty tax, and £1,330,000 duties on paper, thus 
establishing a somewhat plausible equality in the 
apportionment of relief between direct and indirect 
taxation, yet this will be found, on reflection, to be 
an equality, rather apparent than real ; the first 
of these taxes being temporary, the latter perma- 
nent, and it hence appearing but too evident that 
any future national wants will be supplied by an 
increase and prolongation of the property tax, 
well described as fraught with ‘political dangers 
leading to a conclusion that the income tax, 
though an admirable instrument for national pur- 
poses upon a great and national emergency, is a 
dangerous instrument in time of peace.’—([Han- 
sard’s Debates, 3rd February, 1859.] 

“7th. Because, in addition to the preceding ob- 
jections to the Bill before us, as arising from the pre- 
sent state of our finance and the inadequacy of the 
promised surplus of £408,000, objections equally 
serious, though of a different character, may be 
urged against the form which the measure assumes, 
and the mode in which it has been prepared. 

“8th. Because the freedom and independence 
with which the two Houses of Parliament are en- 
abled to perform their respective duties are essen- 
tial to the dignity of each, and have invariably 
been appealed to by the highest legal and Parlia- 
mentary authorities, as indispensable to the har- 
monious working of our Constitution. 

“9th. Because, though the rules of Parliament 
which preclude the annexation of distinct and con- 
trasted subjects, as tacks to Bills of aid and sup- 
ply, have been asserted and enforced by this House, 
yet it cannot be denied that precedents may be 
shown in which various financial measures have 
occasionally been united in one Bill, without the 
raising of-any objection in this House. This will 
be found exceptional in some cases, as in the con- 
solidation and re-enactment of existing laws, 
where no change is practically made in the 
amount of revenue raised ; exceptional in others 
where the enactments embrace many thousand 
separate cases which could not, without great 
public inconvenience, be dealt with in distinct 
Bills. Some of these instances appear to be 
founded upon the questionable argument of con- 
venience only ; some to be highly dangerous in 
principle ; and in all it behoves this House to 
watch with the utmost vigilance all such measures, 
and to guard strictly and firmly against a viola- 
tion of the principle laid down in their Standing 
Order, 27th April, 1699, reasserted on various 
subsequent occasions, and now forming an im- 
portant part of the law and custom of Parlia- 
ment, and declaring—‘ That the annexing of any 
clause or clauses to a Bill of aid or supply, the 
matter of which is foreign to and different from 
the matter of the said Bill of aid and supply, is 
unparliamentary, and tends to the destruction of 
the Government,’ 
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“10th. Because the same principle asserted in 
the Standing Orders of the Lords has received 
the most unqualified assent of high authorities in 
the Commons. In 1787 [Hansard’s Parliamen- 
tary History, p. 508], in relation to the proposal 
of blending two distinct subjects in one Bill, Mr, 
Fox stated—‘ This would not only be a bad pre- 
cedent for the Commons, but would as absolutely 
preclude the Lords from free debate, as if the 
Commons had followed the example of Cromwell, 
and silenced a necessary and Constitutional branch 
of the Legislature.’ On a subsequent occasion 
the same high authority spoke ‘ of the difficulty in 
which the House of Lords would be placed by the 
blending of the two objects in one Bill,’ adding 
that—‘ Instead of affording the Lords reason to 
complain of the Commons for narrowing their 
grounds both of debate and of voting, the House 
ought studiously to avoid giving cause for such 
complaint.’—{ Parliamentary History, 1787.] 

“11th. Because it cannot be urged that although 
a Bill of aid and supply and a Bill for a repeal of a 
tax both relate to finance, they are, therefore, to be 
considered as ideatical in their Parliamentary cha- 
racter, and fitting to be discussed in a combined 
rather than in a separate form. Practically these 
| Bills are opposite and antagonistic. The one 
| grants, the other takes away ; the one adopts and 

recites the following preamble, which invariably 
| distinguishes Bills of aid and supply from all 
other legislative proceedings—‘ We, your Majesty’s 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom, towards making good the sup- 
ply we have cheerfully granted, do humbly beseech 
you that it may be enacted, and be it enacted by 
the advice and consent of the Lords and Com- 
mons, and by the authority of the same,’ &., &e, 

** A Bill for the repeal of duties, on the contrary, 
neither has, nor logically or reasonably can have, 
such a preamble. It would evidently be absurd to 
recite as a grant that which is a diminution of tax- 
ation. The Assent of the Crown is also given to 
a Bill of aid and supply in the ancient form of 
‘ La Reine remercie ses bons sujets, accepte leur be- 
nevolence, et ainsi le veult.’ ‘Yo a Bill for the re- 
peal of taxation the Royal Assent is given in the 
simpler but differing words of ‘ La Reine le veult.’ 

“12th. Because the usual course taken by suc- 
cessive Ministers and Houses of Parliament has 
been to deal with the repeals of Taxes in separate 
Bills, and to send up the Bill for repealing taxa- 
tion asa distinct measure. Of these precedents 
the following examples may be referred to :— 

In 1802—Property Duty. 

1822—Malt Duty. 

1824—Salt Duty. 

1830—Excise Duty on Beer. 

1830 Leather. 

1831 Printed Cotton. 
1831 Candles. 

1833 Starch. 

1833 Tiles. 

1833 a KS House Tax. 
1836—Excise Duty on Stained Paper. 
1845 lass. 

1845 Auctions, 

1850 Bricks. 

1851 Window Tax. 
1853 a a Soap. 
1855—Newspaper Stamp Duties. 

“13th. Because a practice of combining in one 
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and Supply, cannot but produce some risk that 
such Bills may be dealt with as a whole, and 
possibly rejected in consequence of some partial 
objection ; a result which, though strictly in con- 
formity with the indisputable privileges of this 
House, may occasionally lead to public incon- 
yenience, and to the danger of an interruption of 
that good understanding which it is of such im- 
portance to preserve unimpaired between the 
co-ordinate branches of the Legislature. 
“ Monteagle of Harrington 
Brandon Mayo 
Rutland Grinstead 
Normanby Wynford 
Carnarvon Lucan.” 
Clancarty 
House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow Llalf-past 
Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 17, 1861. 


MinoteEs.] Pustic Bitts—1° Courts of Justice 
Building Act (Money); Wills and Domicile of 
British Subjects Abroad, &c. 

3° Transfer of Stocks and Annuities; Acces- 
sories and Abettors ; Criminal Statutes Repeal ; 
Locomotives, 


THE HOMELESS POOR, 


QUESTION. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he rose to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the case of two poor Women, brought up 
before the Worship Street Police Court on 
Friday last, who had been found in a state 
of great destitution on the pavement in 
front of the Whitechapel Workhouse, hay- 
ing been refused admission by the Master, 
and to the remarks cf Mr. Knox, the Po- 
lice Magistrate, who is reported to have 
said that such cases were of constant oc- 
currence; and whether he has caused an 
inquiry to be made ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had 
directed the Poor Law Inspector for the 
Metropolis to communicate with the Ma- 
gistrate to whom reference had been made, 
who stated that he had been incorrectly re- 
ported. Mr. Knox did not cast any reflec- 
tion whatever on the workhouses generally, 
or on the authorities connected with them, 
but simply referred to one particular work- 
house—that of Whitechapel—of which he 
had on one or two occasions lately had 
reason to complain. As to the case itself, 
he believed there was also some inaccuracy 
in the report. The Superintendent of the 
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casual ward admitted that two women were 
brought to him on the evening in question, 
but, as there was no room, he was unable 
to take them in. As to the statement in 
the report, that on the policeman taking 
the women to the workhouse they were 
there refused admittance without any alle- 
gation being made of want of room, the 
authorities at the workhouse had deponed 
on oath that the women never were brought 
| there at all, and that they had never seen 
them. They also stated, that when the 
| police brought cases of that kind to the 
workhouse they were invariably received, 
and produced a book, from which it ap- 
peared that within the last six weeks they 
had taken in no fewer than eighteen such 
eases which had been brought by the po- 
lice. There was a difficulty in pursuing 
the investigation further, as the women, 
who were tramps, on receiving some gra- 
tuity from the magistrate went away, and 
it was impossible to find them. 


ARMY—BREVET MAJORITIES. 
QUESTION, 

Sm ARTHUR BULLER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for In- 
dia, in reference to the Registered List 
of Officers of the Bombay Army serving 
in Bengal who have been recommended 
for brevet majoritics on attaining the rank 
of regimental Captains, Why those officers 
of the Bombay Army now serving in the 
Bombay Presidency, and who have been 
equally recommended for the same reward, 
have not also been publicly registered ? 

Sim CHARLES WOOD was understood 
to say that, in order to entitle an officer 
to the distinction in question, it was ne- 
cessary that he should be recommended by 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, and that 
it had been conferred only on two Officers 
who had been so recommended. 


NAVY—IRON-CASED SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. PERRY WATLINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, Whether it is the fact that certain 
improvements in the construction of iron- 
clad Ships and in the working of their 
guns, proposed by Mr. Alfred Hamilton, 
have becn lately under the consideration 
of the Board of Admiralty for two months, 
and have been rejected by the Board ? 
And whether there is any objection to lay 
Copies of the Reports and Correspondence 
of those Officials who have been charged 
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with the examination of the said impove- 
ments before the [ouse. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
Mr. Hamilton had made two distinct pro- 
posals to the Admiralty—one for raising 
and lowering guns by machinery, and the 
other for a peculiar construction of iron- 
cased shipe. Both had been under the 
consideration of the Admiralty, and in the 
opinion of the Board, neither was likely to 
be efficient in Her Majesty’s Navy. The 
Board thought it would be decidely objec- 
tionable to produce the Reports and Cor- 
respondence, because, if that were done, it 
would be impossible to refuse a similar con- 
cession in the case of every other inventor 
whose proposal was rejected by the Govern- 
ment. 


Appropriation 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether he intends to go on with this Bill 
that night ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was most 
anxious to have it discussed as early as 
possible. He should make every endeavour 
to bring it on. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: At what 
hour ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I won’t bring it on 
after twelve o’clock. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
to ask the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral, What course he proposed to adopt 
with regard to this Bill ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I have 
not had an opportunity of communicating 
with Her Majesty’s Government upon the 
results of the Amendments which have 
been introduced in the House of Lords. I 
am generally aware that what we sent up 
to the House of Lords as a complete Mea- 
sure, has in point of fact been so dealt 
with, that not a single feature which ap- 
peared to me valuable in the Bill—[* Or- 
der!”’ ** Chair.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the Bill had not 
come down from the other House. 


BILL. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION. 
QUESTION. 
Sin GEORGE FORSTER said, he wish- 
Mr. Perry Watlington 
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ed to know, What steps would be taken by 
ler Majesty’s Government to prevent a 
repetition of the degrading exhibition of 
M. Blondin on Saturday last, so far, at all 
events, as related to the exposure of a child 
to imminent danger ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, my atten- 
tion has been directed to the circumstance 
to which the hon. Baronet has referred ; 
and I am also aware that it is proposed to 
repeat the exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
to-morrow. I have in consequence caused 
a letter of warning to be written to the 
Directors of the Crystal Palace, by which, 
I trust, that the exposure to danger of a 
child of tender years may be prevented. I 
have a sanguine hope that the letter which 
has been written will be efficacious to that 
extent. 


REMOVAL OF THE LAW COURTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to inquire 
of the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
Whether, as there has as yet been no state- 
ment from the Government upon the sub- 
ject, though notice has been given on the 
part of the hon, and learned Gentleman to 
bring in a Bill, he will put it as the first 
Order for Thursday, and make a statement 
as to the manner in which the Government 
propose to carry out their scheme? Tle 
would also call the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the Preamble of the 
Bill which the House was invited to pass, 
and which stands fora third reading. That 
Preamble contains the declaration that the 
House approves of the entire scheme which 
the Attorney General intends to submit. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was about three months since he had given 
notice of a Motion to bring in a Bill on this 
subject. He had begged and entreated that 
he might have an opportunity of bringing 
in that Bill, but the exigencies of the pub- 
lie business had been such that no oppor- 
tunity had as yet been afforded him. He 
would mention the matter to his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, and 
he hoped that an opportunity would be 
given him to bring the Bill in next Thurs- 
day. Inthe meantime the third reading 
of the Bill which had been referred to had 
better stand over. 


APPROPRIATION OF SEATS (SUDBURY 
AND ST, ALBANS) BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
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(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Chelsea and Kensington to 
form a Borough to return one Member), 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
he regretted to say that, owing to the in- 
disposition of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) who had given notice of 
his intention to propose a clause conferring 
one of the seats on the University of 
London, he was unable to attend. Several 
persons, however, who took an interest in 
the matter had requested him (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) to move a similar clause. But 
in consequence of the multiplicity of 
Amendments of which notice had been 
given, and of other circumstances, with a 
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‘statement of which it was not necessary 


to trouble the Committee, he thought it 
best not at present to move the Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to give a 
Member to the London University. He 
would reserve to himself the right of making 
the statement to which he had referred at 
any time at which it might appear desi- 
rable that it should be made, and if, when 
the Committee arrived at the end of the 
Bill—if they did arrive at that point—a 
seat remained vacant, he would move a 
short clause giving it to the London Uni; 
versity. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that in the 
absence of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, he intended to submit the Amend- 
ment of which that hon. Member had given 
notice. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
move the insertion of the town of Burnley, 
in Laneashire, in the place of Chelsea, 
which had been struck out. 

Corone, DUNNE said, that his Amend- 
ment for the insertion of Cork preceded 
that of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
and gallant Member that he was not in 
the House to take precedence. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury was now in possession 
of the Chair. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to know if he should be in order to 
moving that the Chairman should report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again that 
day six months ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he understood 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
possession of the Committee. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that on 
Friday evening he asked the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he intended to 
proceed with the Bill, and, if so, what 
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place he intended to substitute in it for 
Chelsea and Kensington. The answer was, 
that the Government intended to proceed 
with the Bill, and that they would state in 
Committee the substitute which they in- 
tended to propose for Chelsea and Kensing- 
ton. The person who ought to be address- 
ing the Committee was the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. The House was in Committee, and 
he asked the Government what place they 
proposed to enfranchise instead of Chelsea 
and Kensington, which had been struck 
out? For his own part, he thought that 
the Motion to report Progress, or, which 
would have been better, to proceed to the 
other orders of the day, would have been 
a very propet Motion to have adopted. 
He could not understand Ministers bring- 
ing in a Bill of that sort for what they 
called Reform, though it certainly was a 
very trumpery measure, and submitting to 
the striking out of the first clause which 
gave representation to wealth and popula- 
tion without at once throwing up the mea- 
sure. The consequence was that the Com- 
mittee was about to be dragged through 
the mire of a parcel of propositions which 
were to be made one after another, without 
any prospect of arriving at a satisfactory 
result, and all the time which was so spent 
would be wasted. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir James Gra- 
ham) desired to give a Member to the 
London University ; but if such a propo- 
sition had been made he (Mr. T. Dun- 
combe) should certainly have been in- 
clined to move as an Amendment that 
Burnley should be put in its place. The 
wealth and population of Burnley entitled 
it far more than the London University to 
representation. The London University 
belonged to the district which he had the 
honour to represent, and, therefore, his vote 
would be unpopular; but he wanted to 
know what were the claims of the London 
University? It was said that it had the 
same claims as Oxford and Cambridge. 
Their right to representation was, how- 
ever, conferred upon those Universities by 
charter, and if it was intended that it 
should possess them, why were not similar 
rights conferred in a similar manner upon 
the University of London? In the Reform 
Bills of 1852, 1854, and 1860, to the in- 
troduction of one of which the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle was a 
party, Birkenhead and Burnley took pre- 
cedence of the London University, and 
why should their position be changed ? 
He called upon the Government to state 
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the name of the place the claims of which 
they were prepared to support. The mur- 
der must be out that evening. THe did not 
like the measure at all. It was a frittering 
away of the great cause of Reform. He 
would rather wait for better times, when 
the House of Commons would be obliged 
to do what they now refused. That House, 
though called together for the purpose of 
Reform, was not likely to pass a Reform 
Bill, and, therefore, the Government might 
ask what their duty was. Ie should say 
their duty was to bring in a good compre- 


Appropriation 


hensive measure of Reform, to ask the | 


House to read it a second time, and, if 
they refused, to take the sense of the 
country. 
moving the insertion of ‘‘ Burnley ’’ in the 


place of ‘* Chelsea and Kensington,”’ which | 


had been struck out of the clause. 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that he; 
had stated upon a former occasion that the | 


Government did not bring in this Bill as a 
comprehensive measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, they brought it in as a measure to 


supply the vacancies in that House, which | 
had been occasioned by two Acts of Par- | 


liament, under the operation of which four 
seats had become vacant. 
whole extent of their proposal, and they 
were now quite ready to go through the 
Bill, taking in succession the different pro- 
posals which might be made in the place of 
that which was negatived on Thursday even- 
ing, and to give the best opinion which they 
could upon each of them. As to this being 
a pitiful measure, as the hon. Gentleman 


had implied, he would only remark that if | 


giving an additional Member to the great 
county division, the West Riding of York- 
shire and another to South Lancashire was 
a pitiful proceeding, then that word was 
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The hon, Member concluded by | 


That was the | 
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| the production of cotton goods. The Bill 
already proposed to give one seat to South 
| Lancashire, another to the West Riding, 
i where much the same kind of manufac. 
| turing industry was carried on, and the 
| third seat to Birkenhead ; so that had the 
| Government proposed to give the fourth 
| seat to Burnley, they would all have been 
| assigned toa limited district in Lancashire, 
| Cheshire, and the West Riding. There- 
fore, though he did not dispute that the 
| claim of Burnley to additional representa. 
| tion was entitled to consideration whenever 
a& more extensive scheme was brought be- 
fore the House, he did not feel justified, 
under present circumstances, in giving his 
support to the proposition. 

| Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
thought it would have been very advan- 
tageous if the House at the outset of the 
discussion had agreed to the Motion of the 
noble Lord (Earl Jermyn) for adjourning 
the further progress of the Bill to that day 
six months. At present the Government 
were coy in proposing any fresh Motion, 
fearing they would suffer a further defeat, 
which they most certainly would; while 
hon. Gentlemen with a favourite seat to 
propose were equally coy in commencing 
the battle, hoping that when all the other 
Motions had been disposed of, their’s might 
be accepted as a pis aller. Hon. Members 
must regret the illness of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle, but it 
certainly was fortunate for the University 
| of London that he was invalided, because, 
as his Motion was the first to come on, 
unquestionably he would have been the 
first to be defeated. The Scotch Members, 
with the shrewdness which distinguished 
them, put their heads together and ab- 
stained from giving notice of any Amend- 


properly applied to this Bill ; but it eer-| ments which would come on early in the 
tainly appeared to him from the Amend-/ debate, intimating their intention of pro- 
ments of which notice had been given that | posing certain clauses, which they would 
there was on the part of different portions | try to carry after the other Amendments 
of the country no want of solicitude to ob-| had run their course and been defeated. 
tain a representation in that House. The | It was not fair on the part of the Govern- 
question before the Committce was, whe-| ment to leave matters to proceed in this 
ther the seat which the Government had | confused manner. To put an end to this 
proposed to give to Chelsea and Kensing-| state of uncertainty he very much wished 
ton should be given to the borough of| that somebody would move to report Pro- 
Burnley. There was no doubt that the! gress. Hon. Members behind him sug- 
town of Burnley was a considerable and | gested that he should do so himself, but 
an increasing place. The reason why the|as he had a proposition to make he would 
Government did not propose to assign a} leave that very popular Motion to them, 
Member to Burnley was that Burnley was| by way of Amendment, and he should 
in North Lancashire, upon the border of | be very happy to vote in its favour. With 
South Lancashire, and that it was amanu-| the consent of the hon. Members for 
facturing town, its principal industry being | the Queen’s County and Dungarvan, he 


Mr. T. Duncombe 
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should move that the blank be filled up 
by inserting “the county of Cork,” and 
if it had not a good case the Motion 
might as well be negatived and its advo- 
cates be put out of pain. He did not see 
how it was possible to reject the claim 
whici: the county of Cork possessed; unless 
the House adopted the principle laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary the other night, that these being 
English seats, Ireland need not expect any 
share of increased representation. He had 
never advocated the repeal of the Union, 
but if it were once understood that the 
different portions of the United Kingdom 
were not to be identical in rights and pri- 
vileges, he should advocate a complete and 
actual severance, as far as was consistent 
with loyalty to the Queen. He based 
his claim to a third Member for the county 
of Cork upon figures taken from Zhom’s 
Almanack—the most accurate work on this 
subject which he could find; and if Ire- 
land had any representative in the Cabinet 
attention would undoubtedly have been di- 
rected to the subject. Excluding the city 


of Cork and the other boroughs already 
represented, he found that the county of 
Cork contained of property rated under 
Schedule A £832,045, 15,716 electors, 
and a population in the year 1851 of 


563,576. The county Down stood next in 
point of property and number of electors, 
but was deficient in population. Tipperary 
was third in wealth and number of electors, 
and second in population. He had heard 
it said that Mayo was by some considered 
to have a stronger claim to increased re- 
presentation, but a brief comparison would 
show that this idea was mistaken. Cork 
contained £832,000 worth of property ; 
Mayo only £224,000; Cork had 15,700 
registered electors, while Mayo had only 
3,779; the population of the county of 
Cork was 563,000, while that of Mayo was 
but 274,000. Again, it was said that Cork, 
taking into account its borough Members, 
returned a sufficient share of representa- 
tives to that House. In respect of popu- 
lation, valuation, and acreable extent the 
county of Cork might be regarded as one- 
tenth of the whole of Ireland; yet the 
number of Irish representatives was 105, 
while Cork, including the city and boroughs, 
had only eight, of which the county had 
only two. Tle did not want to take a 
Member from any other Irish constituency, 
but he wished to bave an additional Mem- 
ber given to the county which he had the 
honour to represent, He believed that 
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Cork had a more overwhelming case than 
could be made for any other county; and, 
therefore, he hoped his proposal would re- 
ceive the support of the Irish Members. 
Then, as regarded the English counties, 
the county of Lancaster, including its bo- 
roughs, had no less than twenty-six Mem- 
bers, and there was a proposal on the paper 
to give it another. [‘* Divide, divide! ’’] 
If hon. Members wished him to sit down 
he would do so; but it was not fair to re- 
fuse him a hearing after he had been at 
the trouble of making up his case. He 
was about to state facts which were already 
known to himself; and, therefore, if he 
were not allowed to state them, the loss 
would not be his but that of hon. Members 
who refused to listen to him, and who were 
at present ignorant of that which he wish- 
ed to tell them. He ought not, perhaps, 
to accuse the Committee at large of inter- 
rupting him ; for he believed the buzz of 
‘* Divide” came from two or three Members 
on the back benches. He had gone care- 
fully through the English and Seotch coun- 
ties; but had not found one of them that 
could contest with the county of Cork the 
claim for another Member. Comparing 
the county of Cork with what were called 
the “unicorn”’ counties of England, re- 
turning each three Members, he found that 
it was superior to any one of them in re- 
gard to valuation, to number of electors, 
and population. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Government would come forward and 
manfully declare in favour of Cork, and he 
could assure them that if they did so it would 
go far to do away with that unfavourable 
opinion which he had been forced to form 
of them, especially with regard to their 
Irish policy. He did not see how the re- 
fusal to give Cork an additional Member 
could be justified, except on the disloyal 
principle laid down the other night by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
that Ireland was a distinct and separate 
country, and not to be treated as an in- 
tegral part of the empire. He trusted no 
one would oppose his proposition on the 
ground that the county of Cork would re- 
turn a Catholic to that House. The hon. 
Member for Westmeath stated it the other 
night as a fact, that, while Protestant con- 
stituencies never returned Catholic Mem- 
bers, Catholic constituencies were often 
found returning Protestant Members. This 
fact was strongly borne out by Mr. Massey 
in his History of the Reign of George IIL, 
in which he said that while Dissenters of 


every kind were elected by the English 
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people, and had no difficulty in finding | 
seats, yet ‘‘ during the thirty years that | 
followed Catholic Emancipation, not more 
than two or three Roman Catholics had | 
been sent to Parliament by Protestant | 
constituencies.”” The county of Cork and 
its boroughs returned eight Members; and 
of these eight the Catholics might, if they 
chose, return seven. Perhaps they could 
not return a Catholic Member for Bandon. 
That borough returned a good Tory Pro- 
testant of the right sort. The borough of 
Youghal returned a Liberal Protestant, 
and Kinsale sent a Liberal Presbyterian, 
The Catholic borough of Mallow returned 
an Ultramontane Protestant, and the Ca- 
tholic constituency of the county of Cork 
returned as his colleague a Gentleman 
whom he might also describe as an Ultra- 
montane Protestant. [‘Divide!’’] He | 
knew that in dilating on the unwilling- 
ness of Protestant constituencies to elect 
Roman Catholic representatives he was 
uttering unpleasant statements ; still, the 
House of Commons was the fairest audi- 
ence in the world, and if he had uttered 
equally unpalatable statements to any au- 
dience elsewhere, he should not succeed in 
getting an audience at all. He also could 
joke and jest when he chose, but he wanted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 


tary to answer his figures, and to state 
some better reason why the county of Cork 
should not have an additional representa- 


tive. He defied contradiction when he as- 
serted that the Roman Catholics exercised 
the franchise in a more ultra-liberal man- 
ner than Protestant electors. Perhaps no 
Trish Catholic candidate had ever had suf- 
ficient spirit to present himself to an Eng- 
lish constituency. If he were rejected 
for a Roman Catholic constituency he 
might try some English constituency like 
Marylebone, in order to see whether there 
were not some really liberal constituen- 
cies in this country. It might be said 
that Protestants would not elect a Roman 
Catholic because, although there were li- 
beral Protestants, there were no such per- 
sons as liberal Roman Catholics. But 
many Roman Catholics were kept out of 
Parliament at that moment because they 
would not adopt the politics of the Ultra- | 
montane party. While there were Pro- 
testants too liberal for Irish Protestant 
constituencies, there were, on the other 
hand, Roman Catholies who were quite 
liberal enough to represent English Pro- 
testant constituencies. There were Roman 
Catholics who, although attached to their 
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religious creed, altogether dissented from 
the Ultramontane policy in Italy. If the 
Committee would bear with him he would 
read—[cries of ‘‘Oh!’’] He was saying 
what would, perhaps, be unpopular among 


| his constituency, and, if the Committee 
stopped him, he must not hereafter be 


charged with concealing his opinions on 
this subject. He had that morning cut 
out of a Cork newspaper of Saturday a 
statement by a writer who would not object 
to his name being quoted. [‘‘ Divide, di- 
vide!’’] It was difficult to address that 
House. It had been said that eloquence 
was rather in the audience than the speaker, 
He, therefore, defied any Irishman to at- 
tempt to be eloquent in that House. As 
soon as he got under way some hon. Gen- 
tleman on the back benches always inter- 
rupted him in a rude manner. He wished 
that hon. Members would not interrupt him 
until he had done, to use an Irish mode of 
expression. [ Cries of “‘Agree!”] If hon, 
Members would not hear him he might as 
well sit down. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving to insert ‘* County of 
Cork,’ in lieu of the words ‘‘ Parishes of 
Chelsea and Kensington in the,’’ which 
had been struck out. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber could not put his Amendment until the 
other propositions before the Committee 
were disposed of, 

Mr. AYRTON said he rose to move 
that the Chairman should report Progress, 
because he thought something was due to 
the House from Her Majesty’s Government 
in order to extricate them from the state of 
bewilderment in which they were placed by 
the four prepositions which had been sub- 
mitted to the chair. First, they had the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Read- 
ing (Sir Francis Goldsmid); then came the 
noble Lord, the Member for Middlesex 
(Viscount Enfield), who shadowed out a 
proposal, but did not make one. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe) 
next followed with a statement in favour 
of the proposal, which he did not intend to 
have put, but which was accidentally put 
by the Chair; and, lastly, the proposition 
of the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
(Mr. V. Scully), which could not be put 
from the Chair. Ona former occasion he 
had suggested that the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Knightley) should 
go on with his proposal, but the Govern- 
ment had then desired Progress to be re- 
ported, in order that they might consider 
what course should be adopted. It was 
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generally expected that the Government 
would come down to-day and make a state- 
ment of their intentions in regard to this 
Bill. The Government submitted to the 
Committee a distinct proposal for dealing 
with the four seats, and he should have 
thought that it was intended to stand as a 
whole; but as the proposal was pegatived 
in part the Committee was now entitled to 
ask the Government what step they intend- 
ed to take for filling up the vacancy there- 
by created in the plan. In dealing with a 
Bill which affected the constitutional Go- 
yernment of the whole country, was there 
to be a scramble for the seat among dif- 
ferent Members, while the Government 
only gave utterance to vague expressions 
which would not commit them to anything, 
leaving the House to get out of the diffi- 
culty in the best way it could? That was 
a case with which no private Member could 
deal properly, and it was the bounden duty 
of the Government to consider, according 
to the great principles of justice, what 
should be the representation of the coun- 
try. He, therefore, made the Motion for 
reporting Progress, in order to invite the 
noble Lord the Prime Minister to inform 
the Committee what vere the intentions of 
the Government with respect to the four 


seats, and unless he got some distinct an- | 


swer he should divide upon the Motion. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
diffeulty of which the hon, Member com- 
plained had not been in any way created 
by the Government, nor were they respon- 
sible for it. The difficulty had arisen out 
of the course, the unusual nature of which 
he had pointed out when the Motion was 
made, of moving to omit certain words in 
the clause without proposing to substitute 
other words for them. ‘I'he consequence 
was that a blank had been created which 
different hon. Members proposed to fill up 
in different ways, and it was necessary that 
their Motions should be taken in the order 
of precedence. It was not in the power 
of the Government to prevent those Mo- 
tions being made. The Government were 
perfectly ready to state their views upon 
each Motion as it was made. The Motion 
before the House was that the blank should 
be filled up by ‘* Burnley,” and if the hon. 
Member for Finsbury should press that Mo- 
tion he (Sir George Lewis) should give his 
vote against it. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the county Cork, they had virtually 
divided on that—but if the Motion should 
be repeated he would be quite prepared to 
state his views upon it. Whenever the 
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Motion of the noble Lord, the Member for 
Middlesex (Viscount Enfield), or that of 
the hon. Member for South Northampton- 
shire (Mr, Knightley) should be made the 
Government would be ready to yote in fa- 
vour of the proposition for giving a third 
Member to Middlesex, 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that after the 
course which he had taken a week before 
of persuading his Friends to support the 
Motion then made to report Progress, he 
would take the liberty of making one re- 
mark, Certainly on that occasion he was 
under the impression, and he thought the 
House largely shared in it, that the Govern- 
ment intended generally to consider their 
position with regard to the clause, so that 
when the House went into Committee again, 
they would receive a distinct statement on 
the subject from the Government, What 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State repeated to night—namely, his com- 
plaint as to the manner in which the op- 
position, the successful opposition, to the 
proposition of the Government as to the 
representation of Chelsea was to be re- 
garded—appeared to him not to be sound, 
The course taken might have been in- 
convenient to the Government, but no one 
would pretend that it was unusual or un- 
parliamentary. It was adopted with 9 
due regard to precedent by the Gentleman 
who made the proposition, and no one 
questioned the full right of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire. It was un- 
doubtedly inconvenient for the Government 
that the Amendment should haye been 
earried ; but the resistance to the proposi- 
tion on the part of the Government did not 
denote that the success of the proposition 
was an event of which they had not in some 
degree contemplated the probability. But 
although that success was inconvenient to 
the Government in the previous week, that 
was no reason why the Government should 
not, in the interval, have considered their 
position, and upon that question of all 
others—the representation of the people 
in Parliament—have been prepared with 
some suggestion which would have served 
as a guide to the House. If the Govern- 
ment were responsible for anything they 
were responsible for the policy pursued on 
that question. They had to consider the 
due distribution of the representation in 
the north and in the south, in the urban 
and in the rural population ; they had to 
consider whether there were distinct in- 
terests not represented, or not adequately 
represented at that monient. These con- 
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siderations formed the peculiar province 
of statesmen, and of a Cabinet of states- 
men, who, if they did not bring forward 
Jarge and comprehensive measures, had 
at least on some of these points taken 
large and comprehensive views. But if 
the whole matter was simply to be thrown 
down into the centre of the House, for 
any Gentleman, who considered he could 
bring forward a title for a share in the four 
seats, to take up, without due reference to 
the general interests of the community, 
there would be no end to the inconvenience 
in reference to public business, and there 
might be possible injury to the public welfare. 
He, therefore, intreated the Government to 
assume the responsibility which belonged 
to them, and bring before the House some 
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proposition made with their authority. The | 
Government had no right to complain of | it. 
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for allotting them. They chose four places 
which, in their opinion, were fitting to re- 
ceive these four Members. The House 
appeared to the Government to concur 
with them in regard to three of them, 
With regard to two there was an actual 
vote ; with regard to Birkenhead it seemed 
to be generally agreed that that was a fit 
place to receive a Member. The House 
disagreed with the Government in regard 
to Chelsea and Kensington. The right 
hon. Gentleman might have wished that 
decision should be considered as a decision 
determining the fate of the Government, 
but other hon. Members having proposed 
places in lieu of Chelsea and Kensington, 
the Governmeiit did not wish to impose a 
heavier responsibility upon those who, how- 
ever reluctantly, were prepared to assume 
There being now several propositions 































the manner in which the proposal respect- | before the House as to places to which 
ing Chelsea and Kensington was treated | different Members suggested that this 
by the House. The debate was not of a/single seat should be given, che Govern- 
character, especially on the part of the | ment had taken into consideration which 
Government, to convey to the House the of the propositions was on the whole the 
conviction that the proposition was one | best suited for adoption by the House, and 
which the Government were anxious to en- | his right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
force with all the weight of their authority | had stated that the Government were pre- 
and position; but let them profit by the | pared to support the. proposal of the hon. 
lesson, let them well consider the subject, | Member for Northamptonshire, that a third 
and again bring forward a proposal on| Member should be given to Middlesex. 
which he did not say that there should be} He hoped that the House would concur 
staked the existence of the Government | with the Government in supporting that 
(which the Government always fancied in | proposition, and he trusted that it would 
danger when advice was given), but with|not be necessary for the Government to 
respect to which they might say that they | pursue the course indicated by the right 
sincerely believed that its acceptance was | hon. Gentleman of adjourning the debate 
of importance to the general welfare ; and| further for the purpose of considering 
he was bound that the House would give it | some great and comprehensive measure as 
a fair consideration. If Government were | to the disposal of one single and solitary 
not prepared to pursue that course, then he | Seat. Such were the intentions of the 
thought that the best step the Committee Government, and when the hon. Member 
could take would be to assent to the Mo- | for Northamptonshire submitted his propo- 
tion of the hon. Member for the Tower | sition to the House it should receive their 
Hamlets. He did not wish the Committee | support. 

to come to a conclusion hostile to the Go-| Coztonen WILSON PATTEN said, he 
vernment, but he wouid suggest that they | wished to observe that he had that marn- 

















should name a day for resuming the Com- 
mittee, when they would submit their pro- 
position to the House, and the House would 
give it fair and ample discussion. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
begged leave to assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Committee that the Go- 
vernment made no complaint of the man- 
ner in which the debate was conducted on 
a former evening. Those four seats having 
been long vacant, the Government thought 
it their duty not to let the Session pass 
without proposing to the House a measure 


Mr. Disraeli 





ing received a communication from his con- 
stituents at Burnley, complaining of a 
statement which had a few evenings before 
been made by the Secretary for the Home 
Department to the effect that the popu- 
lation of that town amounted to—he be- 
lieved it was—only 26,000 persous. That 
statement must, he felt assured, be the 
result of some misapprehension on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman, for it 
appeared that the population of Burnley 
was at least 38,000, and that if a some- 
what larger district were taken it would 
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amount to nearer 40,000. He had also 
been requested to call the attention of Par- 
liament to one or two facts. The borough 
of Burnley had always stood the first in 
the list of those boroughs to which in any 
scheme of Parliamentary Reform, from the 
first Reform Bill down to the present time, 
it had been proposed to give a representa- 
tive. Even in 1832 it was discussed in 
the Cabinet of the day whether Burnley 
should not have a Member. The decision 
was against the town. But in every Re- 
form Bill since introduced Burnley had 
stood first. In the Bills which the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
had introduced since Burnley stood first ; 
it was first in the Bill introduced by the 
Government of the Earl of Derby ; and at 
the present moment the inhabitants felt 
that the town ought to have been placed 
among the four places now selected for a 
representative. The case now rested in 
the hands of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bory; but that hon. Gentleman was, he 
thought, putting it in a somewhat disad- 
vantageous position by taking go early an 
opportunity of pressing its claims on the 
attention of the Committee. It would seem 
that there was to be a regular scramble 
for the seats to be disposed of by the 
Bill, and, under those circumstances, those 
towns would, he believed, stand the best 
chance the names of which came last on 
the list. Be that, however, as it might, if 
the hon. Member for Finsbury went to a 
division he should give him his support. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Burnley is not 
yet included in the returns of the census 
of this year. The numbers I quoted are 
given correctly from the Return of 1851, 
20,828 ; and Birkenhead, in the same re- 
turn, is placed the highest, 24,175. 
CoroneL WILSON PATTEN: That 
was Burnley Proper. The error, no doubt, 
had arisen from the population of an ad- 


joining parish to Burnley, but forming } 


part of the borough, having been given 
separately. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that when 
on Friday the Committee rejected the claim 
of the University of London he inquired 
whether Government intended to support 
the proposition of giving an extra Member 
to Middlesex, and if they had replied in the 
affirmative he would not have moved the 
insertion of ‘ Burnley.’’ The four vacan- 
cies had been created in borough represen- 
tation, and he thought, therefore, that the 
seats ought to have been given to the other 
boroughs. He could not see that Ireland 
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had the least claim ; but Chelsea having 
been negatived it had been proposed to 
give the seat to the county of Middlesex, 
and he should withdraw his Motion in fa- 
vour of Burnley in favour of that proposi- 
tion. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he thought no 
course could be productive of a more use- 
less waste of time than to leave it to hon. 
Members generally to set up ninepins to 
be bowled down one after another at dis- 
cretion, If, therefore, the Government 
should be a second time beaten in support- 
ing the claims of a particular locality he 
hoped they would abandon the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the course 
proposed by-the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. T. Duncombe) was the one proposed 
by his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary. In the middle of the debate the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire moved 
to omit certain words, and did not propose 
to fill up the vacancy with other words 
particularizing the place he wished to insert. 
The hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
would, no doubt, bring on his proposal as to 
Middlesex as soon as he had the opportu- 
nity, but so long as any hon. Member had an 
Amendment to come earlier it could not be 
submitted. If the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire was allowed to propose the 
insertion of the words of which he had 
given notice as to the county of Middlesex, 
it would form a substantive Amendment. 
But it was not in the power of Govern- 
ment to overrule the forms of the House. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he must beg leave 
to differ with the right hon. Gentleman. 
The course proposed was exactly contrary 
to that taken by the right hon, Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. If the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman was right—and he 
did not dispute it—it showed that the re- 
peated complaints of the Home Secretary 
as to the conduct of the Committee had no 
foundation whatever. It seemed that now 
it was held that the course taken by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire was not 
an unusual and inconvenient course, but the 
only course he could adopt. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he did 
not understand that his right hon. Friend 
(Sir George Lewis) had blamed the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire. That hon. 
Gentleman stated the reasons why he 
thought Chelsea should not have the Mem. 
ber, and he gave some of the reasons why 
he thought Middlesex should have a third 
Member. The Government proposed, when 
he (Mr. Knightley) brought forward a Mo- 
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tion to give a third Member to Middlesex, 
to support that Motion, their own original 
proposition which they thought best not 
having met with the favour of the Com- 
mittee. Nothing was more regular than 
the course adopied. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
if ever he understood anything distinctly, it 
was that the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had complained, and, on more 
than one occasion, of the course taken by 
the Members of the House. Therefore. 
he was now very glad to hear the admis- 
sion of the right hon. Baronet that he con- 
curred in the views of his right hon. Friend. 
But he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury that a great deal- of valuable 
time had been lost ; and if the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had made 
earlier the communication which the Com- 
mittee had just heard from him, the whole 
of the early part of the discussion might 
have been saved. The first statement was 
that the Government were prepared to ac- 
cept any Amendment. It was quite clear 
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hon. Members had, without knowing it, 
been present at the sitting of a Cabinet 
Council within the last hour or two, and 
that upon the Treasury bench the steps 
which the Government intended to take 
with respect to the point under discus- 


sion had within that time been decided 
upon. He regretted that the Cabinet had 
not met and considered the subject a little 
sooner. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
hon. Member opposite had misrepresented 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State. The Committee would recollect 
that his right hon. Friend stated distinctly 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to support the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY expressed his 
belief that unless the Government pledged 
themselves, in the event of the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
being negatived, to withdraw the Bill, the 
claims of the county of Middlesex would 
be more regarded than those of Chelsea 
and Kensington. Whatever proposition 
were made, there were thirty-seven Scotch 
Members who would still adhere to their 
wish to have the Seotch Universities repre- 
sented. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he trusted the 
Committee would permit him to withdraw 
his Motion for reporting Progress, as the 
object of it had been attained by the 
statement of the Government that they 
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intended to give a third Member to Mid- 
dlesex, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, he then rose 
to move that a third Member should be 
given to Middlesex. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he rose to 
order. He had an Amendment to propose 
which appeared on the paper before that of 
the hon. Member fer Northamptonshire, 
The Amendment which he wished to sub- 
mit to the Committee was the second of 
those of which the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) 
had given notice—namely, to ‘‘leave out 
from ‘ county ” in line 29, to ‘ borough’ in 
line 31, inclusive.’’ The substantial effect 
of that Amendment, if adopted, would be 
to dispose of the claims of the county of 
Middlesex to a third Member. It was, in 
fact, a direct negative to the proposition 
which the Government had announced their 
intention to support. He did not think 
that a third Member was a good thing for 
any county; but, if he had to make a choice, 
he should prefer the West Riding of York- 
shire to Middlesex. There was another 
constituency, however, which he thought 
had stronger claims still— he meant the 
Scotch Universities. Middlesex was al- 
most part of the Metropolis, and the Com- 
mittee had already decided that no addi- 
tion should be made to the number of 
metropolitan Members. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire would only plunge the 
Committee into greater confusion than be- 
fore. It was part of an Amendment of 
which notice had been given by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, and 
its adoption would leave the clause without 
any meaning, unless the hon. Gentleman 
followed it up by proposing the insertion 
of words in lieu of those which had been 
struck out—namely, “ parishes of Chelsea 
and Kensington.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
he had sufficiently distinctly expressed his 
preference for the Scoteh Universities. The 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Stirling) had 
given notice of an Amendment to insert 
the Seotch Universities, and he (Mr. Black- 
burn) wished to clear the way for him. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that so far 
as he was able to see, the claim of the 
West Riding to the fourth seat was the 
strongest; but the House had decided 
against that. [Cries of ‘No, no!”’] He 
hoped the House would not be induced to 
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stultify its proceedings, as he thought 
there was some danger of doing. Next to 
the claims of the West Riding, there was 
none so valid as those of the county of 
Middlesex. He was born in that county, 
and he had had the honour of sometimes 
acting as Chairman of its Conservative 
registration, and, therefore, he felt that he 
addressed the Committee with a know- 
ledge of the circumstances of that county. 
He rejoiced most sincerely that Her Ma- 
jesty'’s Government had adopted the se- 
eond best case among the -countics of 
England. He hoped then that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire 
would be allowed to proceed with his Mo- 
tion, 


Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, the hon. | 


Member for Stirlingshire was evidently 
endeavouring to get rid of the clause alto- 
gether. He ought, therefore, to reserve 
his proposal until they came to the end of 


clause, and meanwhile the hon. Member | 


for Northamptonshire should be allowed to 
proceed with his Amendment. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, on that un- 
derstanding he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY assured the Com- 
mittee he would not detain them more 
than a very few minutes. The popula- 
tion of Middlesex, including the City of 
London and the represented boroughs was, 
according to the last census, £2,205,771 ; 
the next largest was the West Riding, 
and then South Lancashire. They had 
already given one additional Member to 
the West Riding and one to South Lan- 
cashire; and he thought the claims of 
Middlesex, on the grounds of population, 
property, and importance, unquestionably 
came next. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment was to enfranchise Chelsea and Ken- 
sington, but he did not see why those two 
parishes should have a monopoly of the 
new Member tv the exclusion of the re- 
maining population. His right hon, Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge had suggested that Middlesex should 
be divided, and that each division should 
return two Members. He cordially con- 
curred in that suggestion. He thought 
it much preferable to any other proposal 
whieh had been made ; but then they must 
cut their coat according to the amount of 
cloth they possessed, He ventured to 


submit his proposition with great deference, 
but, upon the whole, he thought it a fair 
compromise between the claims of the 
northern and southern parts of England 
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on the one hand and of the towns and 
counties on the other. He should, there- 
fore, move to leaye out from ‘‘shall”’ in 
line 30 to “‘ serve” in line 33 ; and insert 
** be entitled to return three Knights of the 
Shire instead of two.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in line 30, to 
leave out from ‘‘shall,”’ to ‘‘to,”’ in line 
33, aud insert the words ‘‘ be entitled to 
return three Knights of the Shire instead 
of two.” 

Viscount ENFIELD said, the figures 
| quoted by the hon. Gentleman included the 
| City of London and the represented bo- 
/roughs; but he was prepared to show that, 
|exeluding London and the represented bo- 
roughs, Middlesex had the next claim after 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. He was 
| free to say that the West Riding had, per- 
haps, a higher claim ; but, after the West 
Riding, he repeated the county of Middle- 
sex had the strongest claims to additional 
representation, If they gave two new 
Members to the West Riding, the whole 
four would be assigned to the. north of 
England, and it was a fair compromise to 
give one of them to Middlesex, There 
were seven counties which returned three 
Members-—Berkshire, with 4,847 electors; 
Bucks, with 5,774 electors; Cambridge- 
shire, with 7,157 ; Dorsetshire, with 6,723; 
Herefordshire, with 7,722; Herts, with 
6,071 ; and Oxfordshire, with 5,123 elee- 
tors. Now, Middlesex had 15,328 elec- 
tors, and North Laneashire only 12,183 
electors. There were fifteen counties— 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby 
shire, Durham, Essex, Hampshire, Leiees- 
tershire, Northamptonshire, Northumber- 
land, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcestershire—all returning 
four Members, and with fewer electors 
than Middlesex. The annual yalue of pro- 
perty rated under Schedule A, not within 
the limits of a Parliamentary borough was 
—in Middlesex £1,616,405; in North 
Laneashire, £1,269,367 ; in South Der- 
byshire, £1,541,024; in Parts of Lind- 
say, £1,525,925; and in West Kent, 
£1,356,859. The gross estimated rental 
not within the limits of a Parliamen- 
tary borough was, in North Lancashire 
£1,304,991, and in Middlesex £1,819,569. 
The population not within the limits of a 
Parliamentary borough was, in North Lan- 
eashire, 316,804, in Middlesex ; 283,256. 
North Lancashire was larger in population 
but less than Middlesex in the number of 
eleetors, contributions to Schedule A, and 
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figures from three Parliamentary Returns, 
No. 141, February 17, 1859; No. 131, 
March 1, 1860; and No. 400, June 22, 
1860 ; and he ventured to think they made 
out a strong claim in favour of an increase 
to the representation of Middlesex. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON thought it 
very desirable that the Committee should 
not come to a decision on the question 
under an erroneous impression of what was 
to follow. His hon. Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
was mistaken as to the cause of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire being disposed of. It 
was quite true that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough (Mr. Collins) 
had been negatived, but that hon. Member 
had on the paper a notice to move a clause, 
when the proper time came, to give another 
vote to the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
He must in candour say he agreed with 
the noble Lord (Viscount Enfield) that the 
claims of Middlesex were strong, and per- 
haps the best course would have been to 
divide the West Riding and Middlesex, and 
to give to each two Members. But that 
had not been done. He did not take the view 
of his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire, but would oppose every pro- 
position in order to support that of the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, in order 
to give another Member to tle West Rid- 
in 
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Mr. COLLINS said, he intended dis- 
tinctly to raise the question whether the 
West Riding should or should not be di- 


vided. That question had not been de- 
cided. The only question which had been 
decided was that Clause 1 should not be 
postponed, If the West Riding were di- 
vided, one division would have 21,000 
electors and another 19,000, while the 
area of the West Riding was some hun- 
dredfold larger than that of Middlesex. 
Yorkshire stood first on the list for in- 
creased representation; and those who 
agreed with him were entitled to vote 
against every proposal until a fair measure 
of justice were meted out to the West 
Riding. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he must 
remind the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough that the first clause had been 
agreed to, which assigned three Members 
to the West Riding and three to the 
Southern Division of Lancashire. That 
clause assumed that the West Riding, for 
the purpose of electing three Members, 
should not be divided; and if the hon. 
Member proposed that the Riding should 
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be divided, it could only be for the elec. 
tion of a fourth Member, who could only 
be elected after the present Parliament. 

Mr. COLLINS: We should be quite 
prepared to wait that time. 

Mr. DISRAELIT said, he would remind 
the right hon. Baronet that, though the 
Committee had arrived at the resolution to 
which he had referred, and passed the 
first clause, the hon. Member for Knares. 
borough would have a legitimate occasion 
to propose the clause of which he had 
given notice on bringing up the Report. 
Although the Committee had agreed, the 
House had not agreed that the West Rid. 
ing should not be divided. He, himself, 
entirely objected to the principle of in- 
creasing the representation of counties by 
plurality of votes. He thought two Mem- 
bers enough to represent ary place. In 
1859, when he had the honear to bring 
forward a larger measure for the amend- 
ment of the representation of the people, 
there was a very general feeling in the 
House in favour of the view, that Members 
were sent to Parliament not to represent 
the power, but the opinions of a place, and 
two Members were sufficient for that pur- 
pose. If they once admitted plurality of 
votes in the representative body he did 
not see at what point they were to stop. 
It was very true that precedents were 
made in 1832, but they were bad prece- 
dents. The county he had the honour to 
represent was one of them. It had three 
Members, and had been placed in a very 
false position by that arrangement. He 
did not agree with respect to the Resolu- 
tion which the Committe had passed, and 
he should support on the Report the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough. In the present case he should 
certainly vote against giving a third Mem- 
ber to Middlesex, although it was not from 
want of appreciation of its claims and its 
importance, because had there been any 
arrangement brought forward to divide 
and give Middlesex two new Members, he 
should have been ready to support it. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he dis- 
approved of the unicorn system, though he 
wanted a third Member for Cork, but then 
he wanted to divide that county afterwards. 
He went further than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and thought one Member sufficient 
for each place. He rose, however, to call 
attention to the fact that the county of 
Cork had a larger number of electors than 
the county of Middlesex. The Committee, 
by a previous division, had virtually de- 
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cided not to give any more Members to | said, on which, indeed, a great deal has 
Middlesex. | been said, and which has a great deal of 
Mr. HUMBERSTON said, he wished | merit in itself. The question will be, there- 
to correct a statement which had been fore, whether the West Riding should have 
made by the noble Lord the Member for four Members divided or undivided. My 
Middlesex (Viscount Enfield). He had no | own opinion is that, perhaps, it would be 
doubt that the noble Lord was right in | better to divide it. That proposal, of course, 
saying that the number of electors was | can only be carried out by clauses brought 
somewhat greater in Middlesex than in | up at the proper time. 
Cheshire. But the difference in that case; Mr. COLLINS said, that when he pro- 
was not a wide one; and it should be re- | posed that four Members should be given 
membered that while Cheshire had only | to the West Riding of Yorkshire, and that 








three boroughs returning Members Middle- | it should be divided, he told the Govern- 


sex returned sixteen borough Members. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
to remind the Committee that Middlesex, 
which had a population of 2,000,000, was 
represented by only two Members, and that 
the labouring classes were being gradually 
driven out of the Metropolis into the sur- 
rounding country. Under these cireum- 
stances he believed that the Committee, by 
adopting the proposal under its considera- 
tion, would be giving a Member to the la- 
bouring population of the Metropoiis ; and 
he knew no claim so strong as that of 
Middlesex to obtain an addition to the 
number of its representatives. 

Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause.’” Put 
and negatived, 

Question put, ‘ That the proposed words 
be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 186; 
Noes 236: Majority 50. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that after 
the successive operations of which the 
clause had been the subject, he believed 
nothing remained but a few unintelligible 
words. The best course would, therefore, 
be simply to negative the clause and pro- 
ceed to the next. 

Clause negatived. 

Clause 4 (Birkenhead to form a Borough 
to return One Member), 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We have 
presented to the House and successively 
supported what we believed to be the best 
proposals, I am sorry the House did not 
agree with the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire ; but, after the vote 
which has just been given, it is necessary 
for us to state our views. I think the best 
course will be for the House to affirm the 
clause which gives a Member to Birkenhead, 
and then we shall be quite ready to adopt 
the suggestion thrown out in the course 
of the discussion to give four Members to 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. That isa 
euggestion on which a great deal may be 


|ment that it would be better for them to 
| adopt the suggestion at once. They must 
feel now that if they had only taken his 
advice they would have been spared all 
those troubles into which they had been 
led. He was confident that when he ap- 
pealed to the common sense and justice of 
the Committee the other night he would 
not appeal in vain, and the result had 
proved that he was right. As they were 
all going to be unanimous, however, he 
would not interrupt the debate further. 

, Mr, AYRTON said, that the proposal 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment rested on a principle totally dif- 
ferent from that on which the Bill was in- 
troduced. He concurred in the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks, that if they abandoned the sort of 
compromise proposed in the name of the 
Government they ought to proceed on some 
definite and intelligible principle, such as 
the division of large constituencies. But 
there were other districts in England as 
important as that which the Government 
seemed to anxious to court, and which it 
was intended to strengthen exclusively by 
the Bill. The county of Middlesex con- 
tained a body of people who held in a large 
degree what might be called the fixed pro- 
perty of the country; and they were bound, 
when they divided the West Riding, to 
consider whether in common fairness they 
ought not also to divide the county of Mid- 
dlesex. He would vote against the clause 
giving a Member to Birkenhead, with the 
view of supporting the appropriation of 
two seats to the West Riding and two 
seats to Middlesex, 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that he was 
anxious to propose that one of the four 
seats should be given to the Scotch Uni- 
yersities, But he believed that in the pre- 
sent temper of the Committee, it would be 
useless to bring forward any such proposal ; 
and the best course they could follow would 
be, as it seemed to him, to agree to the 
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tural position as leader of the House; but 
I think that the adoption of that course 
would be convenient, and not unprofitable. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I think it will 
be better that the Committee should pro- 
eced with the consideration of this clause. 
If the right hon. Gentleman or any other 
Member should in Committee propose any 
changes, they may then be considered, but 
at present the Government adhere to the 
elauses which have been carried. And be 
it renembered that the change which has 
becn made, although there has been more 
than one division, has affected only one of 
the seats now in question. With regard 
to Birkenhead, I gave notice of an Amend- 
ment to incorporate with that place a small 
township to the north of it, which I thought 
might conveniently form part of the new 
borough ; bat sinee I made that proposal 
1 have understood that the local interests 
aro unfavourable to its incorporation with 
Birkenhead. This township adjoins the 
ercek upon which Birkenhead is situate, 
and the gentleman who was sent to cx- 
amine Birkenliead suggested to me that it 
might properly be considered as forming 
part of the borough. For that reason | 
gave notice of the Amendment which has 
been referred to. I gave notice of it some 
time ago, in order to ascertain whether the 
change would be acceptable, and | have 
since found that it would not. The popu- 
lation of this township is insignificant, and 
the question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man his magnified into an important, is 
really a very unimportant one. The whole 
population of the ehapelry of Birkenhead, 
according to the last eensus, amounts to 
35,900, or nearly 36,000 persons. There 
are other townships within the borough 
which raise the population to 51,105. The 
small township which I proposed to add, 
but which I shall not now insist upon 
adding to the borough, contains a popula- 
tion of only 3,600 persons ; therefore, the 
House will see that this is a matter of very 
limited importance. I think that any one 
who looks at a map of the borough will 
think that there was a primd facie case for 
annexing this township. However, I shall 
not press the Motion, and I trust that the 
Committee will agree to the clause as it 
stands. 

Mr. J. TOLLEMACHE said, that the 
inhabitants of the township of Wallasey 
entertained strong objections against being 
included in the Borough of Birkenhead, 
which they had expressed in a petition to 
that House, and he thanked the right hon. 
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Baronet for having so properly and a0 con- 
siderately complied with the wishes of 
those who were most concerned in the 
matter. He thought Birkenhead was en- 
titled to » Member. It was quite impos- 
sible to consider what would be the popula- 
tion of that thriving place in the next ten 
years. They must not consider her local 
interests. The port of Birkenhead was 
greater than London, and greater than 
New York, and the docks they were now 
making would cost £3,000,000. The fu- 
ture Member would have to look to large 
interests, for there was not a manufac- 
turing town in the north whieh was not in- 
terested in Birkenhead. The population of 
Liverpool was less by two-thirds than that 
of Laneashire and Yorkshire, but he would 
venture to say the duties of the Members 
for Liverpool were more heavy than those 
of the Members for the West Riding and 
Lancashire put together ; and he was not 
sure that the duties of the Members for 
Liverpool were not more oncrous than 
those of half a dozen metropolitan Mem- 
bers. Under these circumstances he felt 
that the Government had exercised a wise 
and sound diseretion in giving to Birken.- 
head a Member. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that the 
proposal to give a Member to Birkenhead 
raised the important question of principle 
whether all these four seats should be 
given to Lancashire and Yorkshire, whieh 
possessed already almost as many Mem- 
| bers as Scotland, and whether those two 
| counties should be allowed to raise their 
parnecer tere inflaence in that House 
| from fifty-one to fifty-five Members. If 
the argument agaiust Middlesex was worth 
anything, & fortiort it was valid against 
Yorkshire. He objected to Ireland and 
Scotland being treated with contempt in a 
question of such importance, and should 
certainly move that the Chairman report 
Progress. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he would sup- 
port the Amendment, but upon different 
grounds. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had endeavoured to make out a great 
Irish grievance, but, in fact, he had made 
out no case at all, for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had lost sight of the fact that 
the counties of Ireland were fully and 
amply represented ; while, on the other 
hand, if he had taken the trouble to look 
at the matter from an imperial point of 
view, and taken the whole case of the re- 
presentation inte consideration, he would 
have found how badly the rural districts of 
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England were represented. Every seat| in the aggregate by two Members only for 
given to a borough was an act of deliberate | each of these large constituencies, the elec- 
and cold-blooded spoliation. [** Oh, oh !’’] | tions would be controlled by knots of men 
He was prepared to prove that statement. | acting with a power which rendered such 
Would any one deny that ‘‘ taxation” and | representation analogous to that of close 
‘* representation” were convertible terms? | boroughs. Let the Committee consider the 
If the whole power of taxation were put | difficulty of communicating with vast masses 
into the hands of one portion of the com-/|of people. No ordinrry man could address 
munity, that portion would use it to re-| more than about 4,000 people by his own 
lieve themselves of the burden of taxation | voice, and twelve was the number of a jury, 
at the expense of those who were less | probably because it was found that that was 
powerfully represented. The rural districts | the greatest number of persons who could 
of England were in, the latter position. He | conveniently communicate by conversation, 
begged every rural representative to con-| The reason against enlarging the number 
sider that in voting in favour of increased | of Members of that House was because 
urban representation he was virtually as-| the numbers of the House would be too 
sisting in placing those whom he repre- | large for the purposes of debate. Unless 
sented in a worse position than they were | these enormous constituencies were divided 
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at present. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped he 
might be allowed to say one or two words. 
If population, the number of houses, and 


| true public opinion would often be overborne 
\in them, therefore, he agreed in the pro- 
| position for dividing Yorkshire. As two of 


| the disposable seats came from St. Albans, 


the amount of property were taken as the | a borough near the Metropolis, he thought 
conditions that commanded increased re- | that in justice those seats should be given 
presentation, the counties of England were | to the metropolitan county of Middlesex. 


entitled to 130 additional seats. As to the 
claims of Ireland, he could only say that 
the wished that the counties of England 
were as fully represented as those of Ire- 
Jand ; taking into account the number of 
the population and the amount of property. 
Ireland could found no claim to additional 
seats, except upon the ground of popula- 
tion. Her case was infinitely weaker than 
that of Scotland. By population and by 


property, taken as as a test of the intelli- | 


gence of the people, Scotland was entitled 
to twelve seats; but, as he had said, the 
English counties by the same rule were en- 
titled to 130. He did not, however, desire 
to see a anything like a perfect equality of 
representation in that House between the 
boroughs and counties so long as the House 
of Lords existed ; but he thought the coun- 
ties deserved some consideration. The noble 
Lord the Member for the City in his Bill 
of 1854—which was on the whole the best 
Reform Bill which he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
known introduced—proposed to allot to the 
counties of England no less than forty-six 
seats. He trusted that in future they should 
hear no more of the claims of Ireland and 
Scotland, whilst the claims of the English 
counties remained unsatisfied to the extent 
which he had mentioned. He had voted for 
an additional Member being given to Mid- 
dlesex ; but he thought in justice that 
county should have two seats allotted to it. 
His opinion was, that so long as they had 
enormous masses of population represented 
Mr. Bentinck 


There was a strong Conservative element- 
in Middlesex, and it was but fair that that 
spirit should be represented. Without in- 
tending the slightest disrespect to the me- 
tropolitan Members, he was confident that 
| they would find assistance in such an addi- 
| tional representation for the metropolitan 
|ecounty. In his own case he knew that the 
|Members for the large boroughs in his 
| county could perform certain duties to 
which he was unequal, whilst he, in like 
manner, could perform duties of which they 
| were incapable. Let the Committee re- 
| member the combinations of working men, 
|and the organization by which they were 
governcd—often both unreasonable and ty- 
rannical, but the existence of these com- 
binations proved the Committee ought to 
give them legitimate representation, such 
as they would do by giving additional Mem- 
bers to Middlesex ; that course would pro- 
duce satisfaction which could not be pro- 
duced by other means. 

Sirk GEORGE LEWIS said, that con- 
sidering the difficulty there was with the 
present press of business in fixing a cer- 
tain day when the Bill could come on, there 
could be no course more inconvenient, or 
indeed, more unreasonable, than to report 
Progress at so early an hour. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Committee would con- 
sent to go on with the Bill to the end. 

CotoxEL DUNNE said, he had given 
notice of a Motion in reference to Cork, 
though he had not been fortunate enough 
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to eatch the Chairman’s eye. He could 
not promise that the House should hear no 
more of the claims of Ireland, for there 
were no interests so badly represented in 
that House as Irish interests. The num- 
ber of Irish Members were so out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the House that they 
had no chance; and, no matter where an 
English Member sat, he was always ready 
to cheer anything against Ireland. Ire- 
land had got nothing from that House, and 
he hoped that Irish Members, for the fu- 
ture, would not be deterred by any amount 
of vituperation from combining, and would 
refuse to go into the lobby for any party 
question—no matter what it might be— 
which did not lead to her advantage. On 
comparing the representation of the various 
countries he found that Scotland had one 
Member to 53,000 persons, while Ireland 
had one to 63,000, and that in Scotland 
there was a Member to every 1,700 elec- 
tors, and in Ireland there was one to every 
1,704. Then as to the property of the 
country he denied that that was a fair test. 
The wealth of Ireland had been drawn for 
centuries into this country, for £11,000,000 
of taxes were raised in that country but 
only £4,060,000 were spent in it; and, in 
addition, a large amount of the rent of 
absentces was drawn to this couniry. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
the Government ought to state exactly what 
course they proposed to adopt, in what way 
Yorkshire was to be divided, and whether 
the clauses for that purpose would be in- 
troduced in Committee, or upon the Report. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, what he 
proposed was that the remaining clauses 
should be proceeded with, and then that 
the ordinary course should be taken of re- 
porting the Bill. Three seats had been 
disposed of, and on the Report it was pro- 
posed to bring up a new clause, dividing 
the West Riding, which it was not compe- 
tent to do in Committee. The alteration 
in the mode of election in the West Riding, 
he should add, could only take place at the 
next general election. If but one seat 
were added the election might take place 
during the present Parliament, but the ne- 
cessity of dividing the constituency would 
preclude the two new seats from being filled 
up till a dissolution took place. 

Sr JOHN SHELLEY said, he felt so 
strongly the difficulty in which the Com- 
mittee was placed, after the votes which 
had been taken, that he believed the best 
course which the Government could adopt 
would be to withdraw the Bill. If they 
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wished to proceed with the measure they 
ought to take time for reflection, instead 
of being guided by the lust vote. Either 
the Government had a principle or they 
had not. If they had, he supposed it was 
that population and rateable value should 
be regarded in the distribution of the seats, 
and that on that principle they had acted 
in proposing first to give a Member to 
Chelsea and Kensington, and then to Mid- 
dlesex. That principle, however, had been 
twice upset. If they were to go on scram- 
bling through the different propositions, he 
believed the only course which he could 
safely take was to imitate the action of 
the Scotch Members, and to vote steadily 
against every proposition, in the hope that 
ultimately Middlesex might come to the 
top again. He protested against the prin- 
ciple that four seats were to be given to 
the North. Certainly, if the right hon. 
Gentleman consulted the wishes of his own 
supporters, he would withdraw the Bill, 
which dealt with a subject that ought not 
to be trifled with. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he could 
not admit that the Government had trifled 
with the subject. They had distinctly 
pointed out the places to which, in their 
opinion, seats might with propriety be 
given; and, having done so, the most re- 
spectful course to the House was to allow 
hon. Gentlemen to urge their views, and 
then for the Government to deliver their 
opinions, instead of making any attempt 
previously to dictate to the House. But 
it was by no means to be inferred that they 
had not fully considered the subject. The 
Government stated that they would vote in 
favour of another Member for Middlesex, 
but the Committee decided against that 
proposition. While that issue remained 
uncertain it was not competent for the Go- 
vernment to say what course they would 
take ; but as soon as the House had pro- 
nounced its decision, his noble Friend rose 
and stated what the Government was pre- 
pared todo. Ile did not see how it was 
possible to take a more clear and straight- 
forward course. It was now said they 
ought to adjourn the debate and report 
Progress. Well, the Government did not 
ask for time. If they felt any doubt or 
hesitation it would be natural that they 
should ask for delay, and under the cir- 
cumstances it would probably be conceded 
by the Committee. But they did not ask 
for it; they were quite ready to proceed 
with the Bill, and they asked the Committee 
to give a Member to Birkenhead, a pro- 
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posal which formed part of the original 
scheme. With regard to the fourth Mem- 
ber, he understood that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were favourable to a division of the 
West Riding. In the Bill of last year the 
Government proposed to give four Mem- 
bers to the West Riding. Everybody must 
see that it was a proposition which had 
strong arguments in its favour; and, there- 
fore, as they entertained no objection to 
it, they were ready to adopt the proposal. 
But the only way in which it was possible 
to engraft the clause requisite for that pur- 
pose on the Bill was in the manner which 
he proposed; and if they reported Progress 
to all eternity they would be no nearer 
either to giving four Members to the West 
Riding or to submitting the question for 
the decision of the House. [le hoped the 
Committee would not lose time in debating 
what they should do, but would proceed at 
once to consider the question of giving a 
Member to Birkenhead. 

Mr. HARDY said, he agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman in thinking that, 
after an immensity of discussion, the House 
had now got into the right line, and that 
the Government had adopted a proposition 
which would receive the concurrence of the 
country at large. The West Riding had 
always shown itself an independent con- 


stituency, and the representatives whieh it 
returned had always truly reflected the 


political feeling of the time. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets was in 
error in thinking that the West Riding 
would be purely a manufacturing consti- 
tuency; as one went westward it became 
much more agricultural in its character. 
It had in it, moreover, a great number of 
what were called small statesmen—proba- 
bly the most independent class in the eom- 
munity. It was to them that Wilberforce 
and Brougham in great part owed their 
election. With all respect for the Irish 
and Scotch Members, he had viewed the 
question before them from the first as an 
English question, and were a different 
course pursued it might afford a dangerous 
precedent, for at some future time one of 
their little boroughs might get into trouble, 
and English Members might conspire to 
rob them of the seat. Not denying that 
at some future time the good service done 
to the cause of education might entitle the 
Scotch Universities to representation, he 
believed fewer jealousies would be created 
by the division of the Weat Riding as pro- 
osed. 

Mr. JACKSON contended that of the 
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four borough seats which the House had to 
dispose of, the borough interest had a right 
to at least one. During the last few years 
the sum on which the income tax was levied 
had inereased by about £20,000,000, of 
which the land only claimed £1,000,000, 
while house property claimed £8,000,000, 
mines and minerals £3,000,000, and manu- 
factures £2,000,000 ; the rest being made 
up of miscellaneous incomes, a strong 
reason for continuing to boroughs the five 
seats. Birkenhead would have a very pe- 
culiar constituency. It would start with 
5,500 voters, of whom the bulk would 
claim in respect of houses of £30 a year 
and upwards. It would represent a very 
varied interest, and would altogether be 
one of the most respectable constituencies 
in the kingdom. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
could not conceive any place more entitled 
to representation than Birkenhead, but he 
must protest against the assumption that 
because the four seats at the disposal of 
the House were English seats they could 
only be distributed to English conatituen- 
cies. Such a doctrine could not be adopted 
by the noble Lord the Foreign Seeretary 
or those who were concerned with him in 
the Reform Bill of 1832. Therefore, after 
the claim of Birkenhead had been disposed 
of, he should be prepared to submit the 
claim of the Universities of Scotland before 
cither the West Riding or Middlesex for 
one of the vacant seats. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, it was 
quite true that by the Reform Bill addi- 
tional scats were given to Scotland and 
Ireland, but he did not think it followed 
from that circumstance that whenever 
there was any distribution of seats the 
sister kingdoms must be ineluded with 
England. In the present case, the four 
seats which the House had to dispose of 
were English seats, and he did not see 
that a case had been made out for giving 
any of them to Scotland or Ireland. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
wished to know whether the noble Lord 
meant to convey that until the Scotch 
Members succeeded in demoralizing one of 
their constituencies—which he did not 
think it would be possible to do—they 
were to have no claim for a representation 
of the two Seotch Universities? Did the 
noble Lord advise them to make the at- 
tempt in order to establish a title to such a 
representation ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I did not 


mean that. 
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Cotone FRENCH said, he thought the 
Committee ought at once to know whether 
the Bill was to be considered a Govern- 
ment measure. The Government began by 
opposing the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, and in that op- 
position they were beaten: by a very large 
majority—over 100. That evening they 
acceded to his second Amendment, and the 
result was that success left him, and he 
and they were beaten. They at first op- 
posed the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Collins), but now they tendered him their 
assistance, but he should recommend the 
hon. and Jearned Member to take care, for 
their assistance might be as fatal to him as 
it had been to the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire. He did not think the Go- 
vernment were consulting their own dignity 
in the course which they were taking in 
respect to the Bill. 

Motion negatived. 

Question put, ** That Clause 4 stand part 
of the Bill.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 163 ; 
Noes 26: Majority 137. 

Clause agreed to, as were the remaining 
Clauses. 

On Question that the Bill as amended be 
reported, 

Sin FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
he could not see the fairness of the sug- 
gestion which had been made for giving all 
the four Members to one part of England; 
and he, therefore, gave notice that at the 
next stage of the Bill he should bring be- 
fore the House the case of the University 
of London unless, meanwhile, the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) re- 
covered, so as to be able to take the ques- 
tion into his much abler hands. 

Mr. BLACKBURN suggested that the 
Bill should be reprinted as amended, and 
that the Government should give notice of 
the clause for dividing the West Riding. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to eall 
attention to the extreme difficulty of deal- 
ing with these questions on the Report, 
and to suggest the recommittal of the Bill. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he wished to give 
notice that on the Report he should take 
the opportunity of stating the case of the 
Scotch Universities. It would probably 
be for the convenience of the House that 
the discussion upon the Scotch Universi- 
ties and London Universities should be 
taken together; and, therefore, when he 
had seen the notice of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Francis Goldsmid) he would endea- 
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vour so to frame his own Motion that the 
discussion should be so taken. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was not 
usual to recommit a Bill unless extensive 
alterations were proposed. The change 

roposed was only on a single point; and 
it would be, therefore, competent for hon. 
Gentlemen to submit their Amendment 
upon the Motion for the division of the 
West Riding. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to give 
notice that, if the plan of dividing the 
West Riding were adopted, he should pro- 
pose to strike out Lancashire and substi- 
tute for it the division of Middlesex. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
should take the same opportunity of 
urging again the claims of the county of 
Cork. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 186.] 


COUNTY SURVEYORS, é&c. (IRELAND), 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read, Motion made, 
and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he had 
no charge to bring against the Govern- 
ment for introducing the Bill, inasmuch 
as they had, perhaps, been misled by nu- 
merous petitions and representations for- 
warded to them on the part of the grand 
juries. Its object was to increase the re- 
muneration given to county surveyors in 
Ireland and to grant to them superannu- 
ation allowances, but the principle involved 
in it would go much further, as it would 
equally apply to all officers paid out of the 
county rates. In the county of Cork alone 
there were at least 500 officers who on the 
same grounds as county surveyors would 
be entitled to an increase of remuneration, 
and in the whole of Ireland there could 
not be fewer than 5,000. To prove that 
this was not a needless alarm he need only 
point to the fact that among the Amend- 
ments to the Bill of which notice appeared 
on the paper was one by the hon. Member 
for the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) to 
add to the salaries of and grant superan- 
nuations to the secretaries of grand juries. 
He confessed he did not see how their 
claim could be resisted if the principle of 
the Bill was sanctioned. The salaries of 
the surveyors were to be increased to £600 
a year; that was to be the magimum, 
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But when a maximum salary was fixed, 
it was apt, practically, to become the 
minimum. Some of the surveyors, who 
made themselves disagreeable, politically 
or otherwise, might be cut down to £300; 
but those who went hunting with mem- 
bers of the grand jury—and they would 
hunt oftener when they had £600 a year 
than when they had £300—would get 
the maximum salary. They would not 
discharge their duties the better for the 
increase. The fact was there was a num- 
ber of young men in Ireland who had no- 
thing to do, and their first proceeding was 
to get an office with a small salary ; the 
next was to get the salary increased ; the 
next to get a superannuation allowance 
attached to it; and then to prove that the 
office was utterly useless, and ought to be 
abolished. Ie had known cases where 
that had been done. No doubt the Bill 
had originated in goodnature. But there 
were several sorts of goodnature. One 
was to put your hand into your own pocket 
and pay £100 in charity, and say nothing 
about it; another sort was to put your 
hand into your own pocket and pay the 
£100, and put it in all the newspapers. 
That was a higher order of goodnature. 
Another was to put your hand into your 
neighbour’s pocket, pay it out of that, and 
then advertise it as your own charity. And 
this was very much what the Bill pro- 
posed to do. It was brought in by English 
officials, who had no property in Ireland 
to pay the increased taxes arising from it. 
Instead of increasing the salaries of the 
present county surveyors, he thought it 
would be a better plan to add to the number 
of the surveyors at a less salary and divide 
their districts. There should be a smaller 
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division of districts, and a graduated scale 


of payment. The claims of the officers 
of the Poor Law Board for superannuation 
were made on grounds that would apply 
equally well to Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment. It was said they were overworked, 
that they had no time for social duties, that 
their patience was tasked to the utmost, 
that they must satisfy everybody, and that 
they could not look forward to any pro- 
motion or provision—precisely the case of 
the Irish Members. The principle of giv- 
ing superannuation to local officers ought 
to be carefully considered by the House. 
Some returns had been ordered which would 
prove the great increase that had of late 
been made in the amounts of the county 
rates paid in Ireland. Those returns had 
not been laid upon the fable, and he wished 


al 
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to know the reason of the delay. With 
respect to the Bill he theught the princi- 
ples which it contained were most objec. 
tionable, and before they were adopted the 
subject ought to be fully inquired into be- 
fore a Select Committee. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he rose to support 
the Motion of his hon. Friend, and to at- 
test that he had heard a strong desire ex- 
pressed that the Bill should not be pro- 
eeeded with. It proposed at one blow to 
double the salaries of the county surveyors; 
for, as this Bill had been framed by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell), it 
was at the option of the grand jurors, with- 
out regard to the cesspayers, to accom- 
plish this. He trusted that now the pub- 
lic feeling of the people of Ireland was 
known upon the Bill the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would withdraw the measure, 

Lorv JOHN BROWNE seid, that con- 
sidering the nature of the duties which 
the county surveyors had to perform, and 
the responsibility thrown upon them, their 
present salaries were quite inadequate. 
The salary was nominally £300 a year, 
but when travelling expenses were de- 
ducted, frequently no more than £200 re- 
mained, and the private business of these 
officers was not uncommonly merely no- 
minal. How could it be expected that 
competent men could be got at such a 
salary to discharge the duties of these 
officers? If inadequate salaries were given 
the duties of the office would devolve 
upon an inferior set of individuals, who, 
on account of the smaliness of their re- 
muneration, would be tempted to accept 
bribes. He would also remind those who 
opposed the measure that it was merely 
permissive, and not compulsory, and that 
it, therefore, involved no addition to the 
burdens of the ratepayers, except upon 
their own action with a view to the duties 
of the office of county surveyor being more 
efficiently performed. It merely carried 
out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee by which the subject was inves- 
tigated three or four years ago, and he 
was surprised at the opposition with which 
it had been met. 

Sim EDWARD GROGAN thought that 
the Bill did not proceed in the right di- 
rection. If the salaries were not sufficient 
let them be increased, but he objected to 
the power which appeared to be given by 
the Bill to the county surveyors, of dele- 
gating to inferior persons duties for which 
first class officers were paid. With regard 
to superannuations, he wished to know why 
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that particular class—the county surveyors 
—were to have superanuuations, to the ex- 
elusion of all other officers ; and he, like- 
wise, desired to be informed if any estimate 
had been made out of the increased charge 
which the Bili would impose on the coun- | 
ties. The Bill excluded the ratepayers! 
from all control, and although the subject 
required legislation, he thought the Bill 
had better be postponed for the present 
year, and next year legislation might take 
place on the subject after full inquiry. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he felt he had a 
right to claim the vote of the hon. Member | 
for Cork in favour of the Bill, as he formed 
one of the large majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers who had addressed the Chief Secre- 
tary as advocates of some such measure as 
this. The measure carried out all the re- 
commendations of the Committee of 1857. 
He (Mr. H. Herbert) considered that any 
postponement of this Bill would be an act 
of great injustice to a large body of men 
whose hopes had been encouraged by the 
professions of hon. Members on both sides 
of the House in their favour. 

CoroneL DUNNE said, before they pro- 
ceeded further with the Bill they ought to 
know what were the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the many Amend- 
ments that were to be proposed in Com- 
mittee. The measure and the proposed 
Amendments on it not only extended the 
principle of superannuation to all county 
surveyors, but also to all their assistants, 
and they were numerous. In that respect 
he did not think it was applicable to the 
condition of Ireland. He thought that the 
assistants ought not to be included in this 
provision. It should be recollected that 
all these offices were Government appoint- 
ments. It was scarely fair, then, to call 
upon the country to pay them those large 
salaries, and afterwards superannuations. 
He hoped the Government would declare 
their intentions before they entered any 
further into the matter. 

Mr. BUTT said, the intentions of the 
Government with respect to the Bill were 
to be gathered from the Bill itself. The 
Bill had three objects in view—to increase 
the salaries of the county surveyors, to in- 
crease the salaries of their assistants, and 
to provide for them superanuuation allow- 
ances. It was permissive in its character, 
and he could not understand how his hon. 
and gallant Friend, who had always been 
the advocate of local government, opposed 
the Bill, which was intended to allow coun- 
ties to manage their own affairs. He had 
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himself endeavoured to reform the grand 
jury laws ; and in consequence he had re- 
ceived various letters stating that no reform 
could be accomplished unless the county 
surveyers and their assistants were elevated 
in their position. A Committee sat on the 
subject some years ago, who unanimously 
recommended that the salaries of the 
county surveyors and their assistants 
should be increased, and that the grand 
juries should have the power of granting 
them superannuation. That was the re- 
commendation of a Committee which al- 
most wholly consisted of Irish country gen- 
tlemen. These surveyors, in fact, had 
charge over a large sum of county expen- 
diture, and to increase their salaries, there- 
fore, would be the truest economy. So it 
was with the question of superannuation. 
The superannuation of an inefficient sur- 
veyor would be saved in the efficient ma- 
nagement of a successor in the course of 
two or three years. He, therefore, gave 
his cordial support to the Bill. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
addressed the House on that question, not 
as an Irish Member, but as an Irish cess- 
payer, and he could assure the House that 
the cesspayer of Ireland had a great ob- 
jection to pay rates for any such purpose 
as that contemplated by the present Bill. 
If it were true, as stated, that a large ma- 
jority of the Irish Members had urged the 
Government to introduce this Bill, he de- 
spaired of the course of the cesspayer in 
Ireland. In Tipperary the county taxa- 
tion had increased 20 per cent during the 
last ten years, and if Parliament were to 
pass the present Bill, every salaried officer 
in Ireland would apply to have his salary 
doubled. He objected particularly to the 
superannuation clause, and was astonished 
to see from the paper that the hon. and 
learned Member for Youghal (Mr. Butt) 
had given notice of an Amendment to make 
that clause retrospective. Let them not 
call it merely a permissive Bill. They all 
knew the readiness with which Irishmen 
put their hands to paper, and he feared 
that they would be persuaded under the 
Bill to put their hands to many a job. 
Why, by the 7th Clause, it was provided 
that, after ten years’ service, a county 
surveyor could claim superannuation, and, 
it as was to be retrospective, men who had 
long since retired would be entitled to 
claim superannuation. He hoped the Bill 
would be thrown out; but, if the Irish 
Members were determined to raise the sa- 
laries of county surveyors, let them, at all 
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events, wait until the grand jury laws were 
put on a sounder and more healthy footing. 
The appointment of these county surveyors 
should not be left in the Castle of Dublin, 
There was great danger that the surveyors 
would be appointed, not for their scientific 
attainments, but for their political services, 

Mr. CARDWELL: There would be the 
test of examination, 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Competi- 
tion—examination! Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman was not so primitive as to ima- 
gine that there was any reality in that test. 
The county surveyors should be appointed 
by those who paid them. Until they re- 
formed the whole system of county sur- 
yeyors, he would not give permissive power 
to expend upon them one sixpence addi- 
tional, either in the shape of salary or 
superannuation. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he thought if 
they gave adequate salaries to the county 
surveyors they might expect them to de- 
vote their whole time to the performance of 
their important duties which were now, in 
many cases, delegated to subordinates. No 
doubt, as had been stated, those officers 
were appointed by the Government, but 
their salaries were fixed by the grand juries, 
who also had the power of dismissal. He 


gave his hearty approbation to the Motion 


for going into Committee. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
would admit that he had given his consent 
to the main provision of the Bill so far as 
regarded the permissive increase of salaries 
of county surveyors ; but he could not ap- 
prove combining with it the principle of 
superannuation, which would open the flood- 
gates to petitions, memorials, and all kinds 
of private solicitations, It was not real 
merit that generally carried the day in 
these appointments. It was the appeal ad 
misericordiam—the having a sickly wife 
and eight childrena—that usually prevailed. 
He saw grave reasons for acting with ex- 
treme caution, and he should oppose going 
into Committee. 

Mr. CARDWELL observed, that while 
the Bill had met with more opposition than 
he expected, he might on the other hand, 
appeal to the valuable support it had re- 
¢eeived, as a proof, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. George), that it 
was not 1.troduced in defiance of the feel- 
ings of the Irish people, nor without suffi- 


cient inquiry as to what their wishes might | 


be. He only wished that when solemn 

deputations called on the Irish Govern- 

ment to give effect to the recommendations 
Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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of a Select Committee, they would ascer- 
tain what those recommendations were. 
Out of those who had to-night opposed the 
Bill, he had to reckon the hon. Member 
for the city of Dublin (Sir Edward Grogan), 
whose constituents were not affected by it; 
his noble Friend who spoke last, who re- 
commended such a measure; and the hon, 
Member for Wexford, who was a Member 
of a Government pledged to introduce a 
like Bill, By an amendment of the law in 
1834, county surveyors, selected after ex- 
amination by competent persons, were en- 
trusted with the management of large 
sums of money, amounting to £400,000 
or £500,000, to be expended in the main- 
tenance of roads in Ireland, In 1857 a 
Select Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the case of those surveyors. On that 
Committee were the right hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Sir William Somerville), at 
one time Secretary for Irelaud, the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Naas), and the right 
hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Herbert), 
who had also been Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. The Committee examined the sub- 
ject very carefully, and reported unani- 
mously in fayour of an increase of salary 
and in favour of a system of superannua- 
tion, with a power for the grand juries to 
require the exclusive services of those offi- 
cers. A memorial, signed by between 
thirty and forty Irish Members, had been 
presented, requesting the Government to 
carry out those recommendations, which 
was all that this Bill was intended to 
effect. It did not propose a compulsory 
increase of salary nor a compulsory amount 
of superannuation, but it merely said to 
those who administered the fiscal affairs of 
the country, that if they had a large sum 
of money to expend, and they thought it 
expedient to spend a trifling sum more ip 
its supervision and control, believing that 
economy and advantage would result from 
it, they should haye the power to incur 
that expense. It also gave power to dis- 
pense with a valuable servant at a time of 
life when they ought no longer to retain 
him in his place, by superannuating him. 
It was said this Bill would make patronage 
It was true that the 
appointments in the first place were made 
by the Lord Lieutenant from a List ; the 
resalt of an examination ; and in the order 
in which the names stood on that List ; but 
the amount of pay was fixed by the grand 


| jury, and the grand jury had the power of dis- 


missing the officer. The Government did 
not jump to the conclusion that the feeling 
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of the country was in favour of the Bill. It 
was printed at the close of last Session, and 
although it was largely circulated no pe- 
tition had been presented against it. As 
to the intentions of the Government, they 
would adhere to the provisions contained 
in the Bill, but they would not pledge 
themselves blindly to object to any sug- 
gestions or Amendments in Committee. 
Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the enormous 
extent to which the system of raising sala- 
ries and providing superannuations of these 
county surveyors might be carried under 
the present Bill. He denied that this 
power of superannuation, if given, would 
be permissive. If given, they might be 
sure it would be used, and the power of 
resistance on the part of the grand juries 
was so small that they must grant the al- 
lowance if asked to do so. What he want- 
ed to know was to what extent would this 
power be used? There was a strong case, 
he thought, to raise the salaries of some of 
the county surveyors, and after a certain 
number of years they might give a certain 
amount of superannuation to those sur- 
veyors who had been underpaid. If the 
salaries were raised for the future they 
would be able to provide for themselves 
against the evil day. He would support 


that part of the Bill which contemplated 
raising salaries, but he objected altogether 
to recognizing the principle of superannu- 
ating every officer who was paid out of the 
county rates, without having some estimate 
of what the taxation would be to the cess- 


payers, 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should sup- 
port the Bill, because he believed it to be 
just and expedient that every man ought 
to be paid for his labour according to his 
merits. The county surveyors were, un- 
doubtedly, underpaid. He knew that in 
the county of Cork they could not afford 
to travel over the whole of their districts 
on account of the expense, and the conse- 
quence was that the grand jury had to 
rely in a great measure on the reports of 
subordinates. He was satisfied that it 
would be true economy to give the sur- 
veyors adequate salaries, and he held that 
they were as much entitled to superannua- 
tion as the civil servants of the Govern- 
ment, 

Genera UPTON remarked that they 
should give grand juries the power of em- 
ploying first class surveyors, and that they 
should be enabled to pay them liberally. 

Captain ESMONDE said, the principle 





of the Bill was to give power toa@he i 
juries to pay men better who ey new 
were at present underpaid. H@ did not 
believe grand juries would abuse the powers 
placed in their hands, and the provisien 
that the inerease of salary should be sane- 
tioned by two grand juries was a sufficient 
safeguard against jobbing. 

Mr. W. R. 0. GORE said, he objected 
to superannuations, and to raising salaries, 
but if it were required he would give the 
present surveyors assistance in the per- 
formance of the duties of their office. 

Lorpj FERMOY said, over £1,000,000 
a year was paid for county cess in Ireland, 
and he thought that they should be just to 
the poor farmers who paid it before they 
were gerferous to the county surveyors, 
They had good roads in Ireland at present, 
and there was no ground for saying that 
the business of the surveyors was not well 
done, or that there was any difficulty in 
getiing good surveyors at the present rate 
of pay. There was no lack of candidates 
whenever a surveyor’s office was vacant, 
and there were many other publie officers, 
such as the medical officers of Unions, who 
had prior claims to the county surveyors. 
Taxation and representation ought to be 
convertible terms. It was not so in the 
Bill, and that, in his opinion, was one of 
the principal objections to the Bill. The 
universal feeling in Ireland was against 
the Bill. It was only making bad worse. 
He would, therefore, move that the House 
go into Committee that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘“ this 
House will, upon this day three months, re- 
solve itself into the said Committee, ”’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, one would imagine from the observa- 
tions that had been made that the proposal 
was one for the increase of loeal taxation. 
It was nothing of the kind. The measure 
was the result of much investigation on the 
part of a Committee composed prineipally 
of Irish Members. He did not consider 
the grand jury system perfeet; but he 
had not such an unfavourable opinion of 
them as to object to give them the slight 
power which the Bill proposed to confer on 
them. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was in favour 
of the original Motion, considering the Bill 
would have a beneficial operation; but he 
was opposed to the system of superannua- 
tion in toto. 
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Mr. CONOLLY said, the discussion was 
a mere battle between the centralized au- 
thorities and the local interests of Ireland. 
He should support the latter, and consi- 
dered there was no necessity either for the 
increase of salary or for the superannuation 
proposed. There was no ground whatever 
for the Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 152; Noes 
59: Majority 93. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4 (Grand Jury at Summer As- 
sizes held after passing of Act may on 
Application of County Surveyor resolve 
that his Salary be increased), 

Mr. LONGFIELD moved an Amend- 
ment providing that previously to an alter- 
ation being agreed to by the Grand Jury 
it should have been adopted by a majority 
of the magistrates and ratepayers at Ses- 
sions. 

Amendment proposed, in line 7, after 
the word ‘‘ put,”’ to insert the words— 

“Provided that the previous sanction of the 
presentment sessions of the county at large to any 
such increase of salary shall have been granted on 
application to be made in the same manner as is 
necessary for works exceeding in expense one hun- 
dred pounds on the county at large.” 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he must object 
to the Amendment, on the ground that the 
words would take away the control over the 
county surveyors which the existing statute 
gave to the grand jury, and transfer it to 
the Presentment Sessions. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided: Ayes 54; 
Noes 61: Majority 7. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that, recog- 
nizing what appeared to be the wish of 
the minority, he would undertake to frame 
& provision to the effect that before the 
second grand jury could confirm any in- 
crease of salary the subject should be sub- 
mitted to a Presentment Sessions. 

Mr. BRADY moved that the Chairman 
report Progress. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 24; 
Noes 71: Majority 47. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would propose an Amendment in the clause, 
providing that no appointment should be 

Mr. O’ Brien 
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made under the Bill by s majority of less 
than two-thirds of the grand jury. 

Captain ESMONDE: Will the hon. 
Member tell us what number would consti- 
tute two-thirds of twenty-three ? 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. HENNESSY proposed the inser. 
tion of a provision for increasing the sala- 
ries of the secretaries of the grand juries, 
The increase in the number of sessions 
held annually in the Irish counties had 
added considerably to the labours of these 
officers, and the grand juries had petition- 
ed for power to raise their salaries. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the Bill 
did not apply to the case of these officers, 

Motion negatived. 

Cotone, DUNNE said, he wished to 
move a proviso to the effect that whenever 
the maximum salary was given to a county 
surveyor no allowance should be made for 
an assistant. 

Amendment proposed, to add, at the 
end of the Clause, the words, 

“ Provided always, That when the salary granted 
to a County Surveyor shall amount to the maxi- 
mum specified in the Schedule, it shall not be 
lawful for the Grand Jury to grant any salary for 
an Assistant Surveyor.” 

Mr. CARDWELL opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONOLLY moved that the Com- 
mittee report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 21; 
Noes 59: Majority 38. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 

Mr. COGAN moved that the Committce 
report Progress. 

Mr. CARDWELL suggested that they 
should finish the clause. 

Mr. COGAN withdrew his Motion. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause 4, as amended, agreed to, 

House resumed, 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Thursday. 

House adjourned at half-atter 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 18, 1861. 


Minutes.] Pusric Brits.—1* Locomotives ; Trans- 
fer of Stocks and Annuities ; Accessories and 
Abettors; Criminal Statutes Repeal, 

3* Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 
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BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°. 

Lorp BROUGIIAM said, that though 
the Bill might not contain all that some 
people might wish to find still it would be 
a most valuable measure. Ie expressed 
his earnest hope, and, indeed, his confident 
expectation, that, whatever difference of 
opinion might exist on the subject, the 
Amendments which had been made in the 
Bill would be accepted by the other House. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
also hope that a Bill upon this important 
subject, so long desired by the great body 
of the commercial community, may pass 
into law in the present year. This Bill 
undoubtedly has received very considerable 
attention on the part of Members of the 
House of Commons, and I think it will be 
admitted by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, although he may not approve 
all the Amendments which were made in 
the Select Committee, that that Committee 
devoted the most earnest attention to the 
details of the measure, and that no clause 
and no Amendment was decided upon by 
them hastily and without due consideration. 
The Bill has come back from the Select 
Committee with considerable alterations, 
but without any interference with what I 
look upon as its main principles. Those 
principles I take to be, in the first place, 
the amalgamation of bankruptcy and insol- 
vency ; in the next place, the question— 
much discussed elsewhere, but not disputed 
in the Committee—of doing away generally 
with the distinction between traders and 
non-traders ; and, thirdly, though I cannot 
help thinking this a measure of doubtful 
policy—the extension of bankruptcy juris- 
diction to County Courts. In all these 
three material points the Bill has come 
back from the Committee without altera- 
tion. Undoubtedly, as I said, there are 
many points on which it has received al- 
terations and, as I think, Amendments. 
In the first place the Committee objected 
to that which appeared to them a very un- 
necessary and useless expenditure—the ap- 
pointment of a Chief Judge. That pro- 
posal was struck out by the Committee ; as 
were also some provisions with regard to 
the relative duties of the official and credi- 
tors’ assignees, and other provisions which 
were calculated to lead to much additional 
expense—such as the employment of short- 
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handwriters. In some few minor points 
other Amendments were introduced, and, 
with regard to all the Amendments, I think 
I may say that they were made by a consi- 
derable majority, and, in some cases, with- 
out even a division of voices in the Com- 
mittee. Now, I cannot but hope that the 
consideration which the Bill has thus re- 
ceived from a Committee so constituted 
may not be without weight with the Mem- 
bers of the other House. When the Bill 
came back from the Select Committee the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), on 
the part of the Government, professed his 
readiness to accept the Amendments of 
the Committee, and did not raise any ques- 
tion with regard to those Amendments— 
though it is true that a clause of great im- 
portance was in this House inserted in the 
Bill, preventing the retrospective operation 
of the law upon non-traders, who are now 
for the first time made subject to the bank- 
ruptey law. But it is said that in regard 
to the Bill as it now stands ominous words 
have dropped from a Member of the other 
House, which make me somewhat appre- 
hensive of the reception which these Amend- 
ments may meet with there. Now, as this is 
a Government Bill, and as the Government 
have accepted in this House every Amend- 
ment made by the Select Committee, I 
think I am entitled to ask whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
use the inflneace which undoubtedly they 
possess with their colleagues in the other 
House, and to secure their support and ac- 
ceptance of the Amendments which have 
been introduced in this House? I should 
not ask this question if the Bill were not 
introduced by the Government and upon 
the responsibility of the Government, and 
if I did not hope that the Government had 
made up their minds, having accepted 
the Amendments here, to support them in 
the other House. If, however, the noble 
Earl is not able to give me this assurance, 
I hope he will state that the objections of 
the House of Commons to any of these 
Amendments shall be sent up to this 
House in time to give us an opportunity 
for the full consideration of any such 
changes. I have looked at the state of 
business in the other House, and though 
there appears to be a considerable number 
of Bills in progress there are not many of 
them which will be likely to lead to pro- 
tracted discussion ; and, therefore, it is of 
the more importance that questions upon 
which you have felt it necessary to intro- 
duce important Amendments in the Bill 
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should, if again altered in the other House, | its provisions, and he admitted also as to 
be brought up here in time to allow of} most of the divisions which had taken 
ample consideration. I am quite sure there | place that they were not purely party di- 
are many of your Lordships who felt a/| visions, but that noble Lords on the same 
strong objection to abolish the distinction | side of the House voted in different ways, 
now existing between traders and non-| and that on the whole the Committee dealt 
traders; they acceded to that proposal, | with the Bill in a spirit of impartiality and 
however, although they felt it was an ex- | fairness. He did not think it necessary to 
periment of doubtful policy, being mainly } go through the different points on which 
influenced by the clause which deprived | alterations had been introduced. The 
that portion of the Bill of any retrospective | noble Earl had asked him for so many 
effect. That being so, I do not think it | assurances with regard to the Bill that he 
would be fair to this House, if, after the | could not remember them all. 
Government have allowed the Bill to pass} THe Eart or DERBY: I only asked 
here without an objection, it should be suf-| for one assurance, and in the alternative 
fered to remain a considerable time in the | for one other. 
House of Commons, and then be returned} Earnt GRANVILLE said, the noble 
to us at a period when your Lordships’ | Earl had asked him to assure the House 
House is but thinly attended, and when | that the Government would adopt the Bill 
the Government may think they can carry |as it now stood, and would press its ac- 
any Amendments, I do not wish to anti-|ceptance upon the House cf Commons, 
cipate that that it is the intention of the | and if any alterations were made in the 
Government ; but I hope the noble Earl | other House that the Bill should be sent 
will be able to say that the Government | back to this House at an carly period, 
will accept the Bill as it stands, and will | Now, it was quite impossible for him to 
recommend the acceptance of it by the| give such an assurance. The noble Earl 
House of Commons, so as thereby to termi- | said that the Government had accepted the 
nate this discussion by the passing of a/| alterations made in this House. They had 
measure which in the main will, I believe, | certainly accepted them to this extent— 
be very acceptable to all classes of the mer- | that they had not abandoned the Bill owing 
cantile community, though there may be a | to their having been made. When a Bill 
difference of opinion with regard to some of | of this sort was referred to a Select Com- 
its provisions. | mittee, although it was perfectly compe- 
Eart GRANVILLE said, that what the tent for any one to re-open the questions 
noble Earl had stated in reference to the decided upon by that Committee, it was 
proceeedings of the Select Committee were the general practice to accept their deci- 
in the main accurate—the Amendments sion with regard to the details. There 
certainly were not agreed to until after|was a majority in the Committee in fa- 
much difference of opinion and long dis-|vour of the Amendments which were 
cussion. But he (Earl Granville) was not adopted, and when the Bill came again 
at all converted from his original opinion before the House there seemed to be the 
that in no one way would there be any same majority there, so that it would have 
great advantage in referring the Bill to a | been idle to endeavour to reverse that de- 
Select Committee. By discussing the cision. No one could be more anxious 
measure in the House their Lordships | than the Government were that a Bill 
would have enjoyed all the advantages de- | should be passed in the course of the pre- 
rived from its consideration before a Se- sent Session on this important question:— 
lect Committee, with this further and! with regard, however, to the assurance 
great advantage—namely, that the public | which he had been asked for he could not 
would have been made aware of the ar-| say more than that the Government would 
guments which were urged on cither side. | carefully consider the altered state of the 
In point of order, too, there would have Bill; that they would accept it if they 
been the additional advantage, that where- | deemed it for the public advantage to do 
as in the Select Committee four or five | so, and that if alterations in it were made 
noble Lords were sometimes stating their | by the House of Commons they would en- 
views at once, here only one noble Lord deavour to send it back to this House as 
would have spoken at a time. He ad- quickly as was consistent with the due 
mitted fully that the Committee had paid course of public business. 
an earnest and anxious attention to the Lorp OVERSTONE : My Lords, I am 





Bill according to their respective views of desirous to say a few words on the present 
The Fa: 1 of Derby 
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occasion, because I concurred in almost 
every alteration made by the Committee 
in the Bill, which in its further progress 
I earnestly hope will have the real and 
cordial support of the Government. I am 
the more anxious to express my feelings 
with regard to this Bill, because previous 
to the reference of the Bill to the Select 
Committee the duty was imposed on me 
of presenting several petitions, signed by 
many influential parties connected with the 
mercantile and trading world, not only in 
this Metropolis, but in various parts of the 
kingdom; all these parties expressing some 
apprehensions more or less distinct of the 
danger to which the Bill would be sub- 
jected from alteration in the Select Com- 
mittee. But, having attended that Com- 
mittee regularly, and watched its proceed- 
ings with great attention and anxiety, I 
am bound to say thus publicly, that in my 
opinion the members of that Committee, 
to whatever political party they belonged, 
discussed the Bill with perfect good faith, 
and with the determination to apply them- 
selves diligently to correct many real de- 
fects and render it a practical and really 
valuable measure. I agree with the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) in regretting in some 
respects that the discussion in the Com- 
mittee was not taken in a more public 
manner; had that been so the public 
would have been made more fully aware 
of the strong, and I think, unanswerable 
reasons on which the decision of the Com- 
mittee was founded. It appeared to the 
Committee that the creation of a new 
Judge was unnecessary; that it would only 
substitute an inferior tribunal of appeal for 
a better one now existing; that it would 
create a new officer with a large salary, 
whose appointment would not be attended 
by any adequate results; and that, after 
the first impression of novelty had worn 
off, the appointment would assume the ap- 
pearance of what is called a job. The 
rejection of this new judgeship was, there- 
fore, most wisely and judiciously decided 
upon; indeed, it received more general 
approval in the Committee than any other 
alteration. There are some other modi- 
fications, but those I will not now discuss. 
I will simply say that, in my opinion, by 
the changes made by the Select Committee, 
the measure has been materially improved; 
and, from what I have been able to ascer- 
tain of the feeling of the country on the 
subject, I may venture to say that a large 
proportion of the community are prepared 
to accept the Bill in its present form as a 
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satisfactory measure, from which they may 
expect to derive many, if not all, of the 
beneficial results they are anxious to ob- 
tain ; and if the Bill should miscarry in the 
other House of Parliament, through want 
of faithful support from the Government, I 
think it will be a great calamity, and will 
cause very general disappointment. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he was aware 
that his opinion in the law did not de- 
serve much weight with their Lordships, 
but he had attended the meetings of the 
Committee very regularly, and although 
he had entered it under the impression 
that the Bill was perfect, he had come 
out convinced that, by some of the al- 
terations adopted, it had been greatly 
improved. He regretted to observe the 
disposition of the Government to depart 
from the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee to dispense with the Chief Judge. He 
had every wish to support the Government 
on this point; but having listened to the 
matter fairly, he must say that not the 
shadow of an argument was adduced in 
favour of creating such an officer. It was 
not simply a majority of the Committee 
that so decided; there was, in fact, a 
real unanimity upon the subject; and he 
thought it was one of those things in re- 
ference to which the House of Commons 
would hardly venture to say that they were 
prepared to be more extravagant than the 
House of Lords. True, the Commons had 
been dealing rather extravagantly of late 
with the public money; but, seeing that 
not even the law Lords—to say nothing 
of the lay Lords—had an argument to ad- 
vance in favour of the new judgeship, he 
thought it would be an outrageous act if 
the House of Commons were to attempt to 
restore the clause. He hoped, at Jeast, 
the Government would not lend their aid 
to such an act on the part of the House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
his silence must not necessarily be con- 
sidered as an acquiescence in what had 
just fallen from his two noble Friends, for 
he conscientiously believed that by doing 
away with the Chief Judgeship the Bill 
was mutilated and deteriorated. He was 
sorry that the arguments which he had 
used had made such small impression upon 
the Committee, but his opinion was that 
there were functions assigned to the Chief 
Judge which could not be supplied by any 
other means; that the Bill would not work 
beneficially without an inerease of judicial 
power, and that there was much reason to 
regret that that portion of the Bill had 
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been struck out. He believed it was no| course taken by the Committee would ad- 
part of the noble Earl’s intention to move | mit that it could not have come to any other 
the destruction of the Chief Judgeship. | conclusion than that there was nothing of 
Indeed, the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) | a party character in the Committee’s dis- 
took the merit to himself that neither he | cussions. With regard to the Assignees’ 
nor his Friends had proposed the Motion | clauses, it had been made a question how far 
which had so mutilated the Bill, and, in all | the mercantile interest ought to prepon- 
probability, if it were not for a Motion |derate; but this ought not to guide the 


emanating from a totally different quarter, 
but for which he had sincere respect, the 
Chief Judge would have passed triumph- 
antly through the Select Committee. The 
noble Earl had asked him, before voting 
against the chief judgeship, whether he 
was prepared to say that the Govern- 
ment would not go on with the Bill if 
that Motion were carried; and he (the 
Lord Chancellor) replied, with perfect sin- 
cerity, that he was not prepared for such 
a Motion being made; that he had no au- 
thority from the Government for stating 
that they would not go on ; but he believed 
that without the Chief Judge the Bill would 
not work beneficially, and there was great 
reason to doubt its success. 
he still retained ; and he believed that it 
would be a very great improvement of the 
Bill if the Chief Judge were restored. He 
repeated, however, what he had stated on 
a former occasion, that he was satisfied 
the Committee had acted fairly and con- 
scientiously, and with the single aim of 
making the measure as perfect as possible. 
Lorpv CRANWORTH said, that he had 
taken pains to point out to the Committee 
all the functions which the new Chief Judge 
would have to perform, both in substitution 
for the present Courts of Appeal and de 
novo, and certainly all that he was required 
to do de novo was infinitesimally small. 
There was no opposition to the abolition of 
the judgeship in the sense of a division. 
His noble and learned friend had stated to 
the Committee very nearly what he had 
just said; but he did not then give more 
reasons for the appointment than he had 
given now. After investigating the ques- 
tion narrowly, he had himself come to the 
conclusion that there was no necessity for 
such a functionary, and the Committee 
were of the same opinion. On other alter- 
ations proposed there were divisions, but 
on this there was none. He was very glad 
that this short discussion had taken place; 
he hoped it would remove an impression he 
was sorry to sce had taken root in some 
quarters—that their Lordships had a sort 
of normal function of opposing what the 
rest of the community wished and desired. 
Tle was sure that those who witnessed the | 


The Lord Chancellor 


That opinion | 


decision. He thought it far from desirable 
that three-fourths of the creditors should 
decide what the other fourth were to do. 
It was because this was thought a danger- 
| ous provision that the Committee intro- 
| duced the only substantial alteration in 
| principle in the Bill, It was this—that 
| the management and collection of the funds 
of the creditors should be placed, or rather 
remain, in the hands of the official assig- 
nees, and should not be in the hands of the 
creditors’ assignees. He considered that 
| it was a most beneficial chang: to make in 
| the Bill, to entrust the administration of 
| the estate to a person who had no interest 
| in concealing anything, and who would ex- 
pose alike the delinquencies of the creditor 
and of the debtor. This was the only al- 
teration in substance that had been made 
by the Committee, for the chief judgeship 
was a question of the machinery only. 
There had been a great fallacy prevalent 
in treating the ereditors of an estate as 
though they were a corporation, whereas, 
in fact, each had his own individual inter- 
ests. Why should a creditor for £100 be 
told that he must leave another creditor, 
whose debt was £300, to decide in what 
way the liquidation should take place? He 
believed that the old system was the best, 
and that it was for the public interest that 
there should be some independent function- 
ary to see that justice was done. The al- 
teration which had been introduced by his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
thirty years ago, whereby official assignees 
were substituted for creditors’ assignees, 
had produced most beneficial results, one 
of which was the recovery of a sum of be- 
tween £2,000,000 and £3,000,000, which, 
after lying idle for years, was divided among 
the creditors who were entitled to it. He, 
therefure, trusted that when the Bill was 
returned to the other House it would not 
be supposed there that their Lordships had 
been merely intending to obstruct a Bill 
which would be beneficial to the merean- 
tile community; but that it would be agreed 
that they had been endeavouring to render 
it as fit as possible for the objects which it 
was designed to carry out, 


Lorv WENSLEYDALE bore testimony 
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to the unwearied attention that had been 
devoted by the Select Committee to the 
consideration of this Bill. He had con- 
curred in the alteration that had been made 
by striking out the Chief Judge, for the 
thought that the arguments of his noble 
and learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) 
were quite insufficient, and that never be- 
fore had there been a proposal to create so 
unnecessary an office. The business which 
that functionary would have had to dis- 
pose of would be only that which the Vice- 
Chancellor formerly, and now the Lords 
Justices had to deal with, and he found 
that the bankruptcy appeals in Chancery 
only occupied an average of fifteen days a 
year. It was monstrous to suppose that 
to dispose of that business a Judge was 
required of equal rank and with higher 
salary than the common law Judges, whose 
whole time was devoted to the performance 
of public duties. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 3° accordingly, with the Amend- 
ments; further Amendments made. 

On Question that the Bill do pass, 

Lorp BROUGHAM rose to confirm the 
statement of his noble and Jearned Friend 
(Lord Cranworth) as to the great and bene- 
ficial change that had been made in taking 


the management of estates out of the hands 
of creditors’ assignees and transferring 


them to official assignees. When he pro- 
posed that alteration thirty years ago he 
was assured by a member of the banking 
firm of Smith, Payne, & Co., that that 
house would lose between £3,000 and 
£4,000 a year by the change, being the 
amount of interest upon sums of money 
belonging to various estates which lay idle 
and unprofitable—as far as the creditors 
were concerned—in their hands. At the 
tine he referred to a sum of between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 was recover- 
ed by the official assignees which had been 
neglected by the creditors’ assignees, and 
dividends were paid; in some cases the 
debts were fully satisfied and the bank- 
rupteies annulled. The Bill as it now stood 
contained some very valuable principles, 
and would, he hoped, be deemed accept- 
able by the other House. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
might be supposed from that conversation 
that this Bill as it originally stood wholly 
dispensed with the official assignees. That, 
however, was an entire mistake. Great 
benefits had resulted from the labours of 
the official assignees, but those benefits 
would be preserved and made even more 
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effectual by this measure. It was the al- 
most unanimous desire of the commercial 
world that there should be a creditor’s as- 
signee appointed by those who had an in- 
terest in the debtor’s estate, and also su- 
perintended by them, and that he should 
be carefully watched over by the official 
assignee, who in turn should, likewise, be 
carefully watched over by the creditors’ 
assignee. As originally framed, the pro- 
visions of the Bill in this respect would, 
he believed, have worked most advan- 
tageously. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
COMMITTEE (ON RECOMMITMENT). 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on Recommitment) 
read. 

Moved—That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
their Lordships were about to deal with a 
great and honourable charity, which was 
not a fit subject for party discussion, and 
he now appealed with confidence to the 
House to rescue that charity from the con- 
dition in which it had hitherto stood. 
Greenwich Hospital had long been used 
for purposes of Government jobbery by all 
parties, and it was high time that such a 
state of things should be put an end to; 
but this Bill would perpetuate all these 
evils. The institution was one of such 
national value and importance that the 
country generally must feel a deep interest 
in its proper and efficient management, 
Its funds, which were very large in amount, 
were derived from various sources. It had 
about £3,500,000 sterling invested in 
Government securities; it had also large 
landed estates in the north of England; 
it had mines besides ; and a fund of about 
£500,000 taken from the wages of British 
seamen. This honoured charity was not 
a charity only—it had a double claim to 
public consideration — because it at once 
offered to seamen a reward for distinguished 
services and an honourable retreat in which 
to spend the years which remained to them 
after an active career. In 1829 the Hos- 
pital was found to have been so misma- 
naged that Parliament interfered with some 
strong measures to check the evil. The 
funds had been used by the Government 
of the day for purposes which it was diffi- 
cult to define, and the Ministers suddenly 
became so alarmed that a Bill of Indem- 
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pee by the Crown, independent of 
all exercise of political power whatever. 
What he would recommend was very sim- 
ple. He would say that the Crown, natu- 
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nity was brought in to protect them from 
the legal consequences of their acts. An 
enactment was also passed re-constituting 
the government of the Hospital on prin- 
ciples sound enough in themselves, but | rally having the power, should be authorized 
which had led to serious mischief from the, by Parliament to appoint a body of inde- 
manner in which they had been applied. | pendent gentlemen to be Commissioners 
From 1829 down to 1842 the Governors | and trustees, perhaps three in number, to 
and managers of the institution were poli- | hold the estates and properties of the Hos- 
tical officers who vacated their appoint-| pital; adding, if they liked, two Ministers 
ments with the Ministry of the day. In| of the Crown. These Commissioners should 
1841 Sir Robert Peel attempted, without | be thoroughly independent of any control 
coming to Parliament for the purpose, to | whatever, and should not be permitted to 
remedy the evil by appointing a Commis- | have seats in Parliament. They should be 
sion to inquire into the management of the | the managers of the estates and properties 
Hospital. In that he was assisted by Sir | belonging to the Hospital, there being also 
James Graham, who, in the evidence which | a receiver and a banker; the Admiralty 
he gave before the Commission on the sub- | should then come in to deal with the pro- 
ject, said that, as far as his experience | perty for the benefit of the Hospital, its 
went, the checks insituted in 1829 with | whole appointments, details, and discipline 
regard to the safe custody of the monies | being handed over to them. He would, 
had proved inefficient; and he spoke of | however, separate as much as he could the 
the great misfortune that arose from the| government of the estates from the poli- 
circumstances that the governorships were | tical control of any party, except with the 


| 


filled up on political considerations, and | 
that the Governors were permitted to have 
seats in Parliament. The spirit of the | 
Act of 1829 was, no doubt, perfectly pure; | 
but as administered by the Government of | 
the day was corrupt in the extreme. The} 
remedy proposed by the Commission of | 
1842 was the appointment of naval offi- | 
cers as Commissioners and trustees who 
were to have the management of the es- 
tates and funds of the Hospital, but were 
to have no part in the management and 
internal discipline, which was placed under 
& permanent managing body; and the 
Commissioners were not to have seats in 
Parliament. This arrangement had, how- | 
ever, broken down. What was wanted in | 
the present condition of the Hospital was 
a better system of internal management, 
and detailed discipline, together with the 
faithful carrying out of the Act of 1829. 
He now came to the Bill before the House, 
and he would ask whether it was likely 
that it would rescue the Hospital from the 
position which he had described when it 
was considered that the measure would 
hand over the management of the funds, 
estates, and patronage of the establish- 





consent of Parliament. He hoped their 
Lordships would deal with this Bill in such 
a manner as they thought would best se- 
cure the interests of the Hospital. He 
held a strong opinion on the subject, and 
he must enforce that opinion by a division. 
For the purpose of raising the question he 
should move that the Bill be recommitted 
this day week, in order that the Bill might 
be amended in the form he proposed. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘* now’’ 
and insert (‘‘ this Day Week.’’) 

Toe Duce or SOMERSET said, that 
when he understood the noble Earl in- 
tended to oppose this Bill, he was curious 
to learn on what grounds he meant to do 
so, for it was strictly founded on the Re- 
port of the Commission—its whole scope 
and object was to place the estates and 
management of Greenwich Hospital on a 
better and more satisfactory footing, in 
order that the funds should be applied more 
effectually to the benefit of the inmates. 
On the former occasion he stated strong 
reasons why the Amendment was rejected. 
He then, from statisties of good authority, 
compared the cost of the pensioners in the 
Hotel des Invalides with those in Greenwich 
Hospital. The cost of maintaining a pen- 


ment to the Board of Admiralty? The | 
whole management of this great national | sioner at the H4tel des Invalides in France 
charity was handed over more than ever to | was £31 16s.; the cost of a pensioner at 
the jurisdiction and administration of the | Greenwich Hospital amounted to £59 6s. 
Lords of the Admiralty for the time being, | —almost double. The cost as to food and 
thus rendering its government a political | care was very much the same in both ; the 
matter, instead of being, as it ought to be, great difference arose on the cost for dis- 
vested in the Crown, or in Commissioners cipline, administration, and the care of the 


The Earl of Hardwicke 
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sick. In France the cost per head for 
these purposes was £5 5s. ; in Greenwich 
Hospital it was £28 18s. This alone 
showed that some change was required. 
With regard to the management the pro- 
rosal of the noble Earl was that the Crown 
should appoint two or three independent 
gentlemen, and that they should have the 
management of the Hospital, That was 
the very thing the Government proposed to 
do—they proposed that a Rear Admiral 
should be appointed for five years, remov- 
able at the end of that term; that a Medi- 
eal Commissioner connected with the navy 
should be appointed, also removable at the 
end of five years ; and that one civil Com- 
missioner, to act as an accountant, should 
also be appointed. The appointment of 
civil Commissioners to be of a more per- 
manent character. This was quite in ac- 
cordanee with the suggestion of Sir James 
Graham, who said he saw no necessity 
for more than one Civil Commissioner, 
There would be no patronage beyond what 
was now exercised by the Admiralty in 
the appointments connected with the Hos- 
pital and the dockyards. The noble Earl 
objected to the Commissioners having seats 
in Parliament. He (the Duke of Somer- 
set) quite agreed that there should not be 
political appointments, and when he pro- 


posed that the Commissioners should be a 
naval officer, a medical man, and an ac- 
countant, he never anticipated their going 


into Parliament. With regard to the 
livings belonging to the Hospital, the Act 
of George 1V. appointed the First Lord of 
the Admiralty patron. It was provided 
that they should be filled by chaplains in 
the navy, and chaplains would be appointed 
to them hereafter. The nominations to 
the upper school at Greenwich used to be 
with the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
one of the first things he did on coming 
into office was to give up that patronage, 
placing the matter in the hands of a 
very competent body, Examinations were 
to take place, and candidates were to be 
selected, according to regulations which 
were to be laid before Parliament, It 
had been said the accounts of the Green- 
wich Hospital estates were not brought 
under the Audit Office. There was a 
clause in the Bill which provided for an 
effective audit, and, as that clause had 
been drawn up with the assistance of the 
Accountant General of the Navy, and of 
Mr. Anderson of the Treasury, he had no 
doubt it would answer its purpose in every 
respect. The monies were to be paid 
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into the Bank of England, the accounts 
were to be rendered from time to time to 
the Admiralty, and were to be submitted 
to the Commissioners for auditing the publie 
accounts. With regard to the general pur- 
poses of the Bill, his object was, in the first 
place, to increase the advantages of the 
Hospital to seamen. He had already raised 
the allowance of a certain class of pen- 
sioners, and dune many other things which 
he was able to do without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But a new Act was required to put 
the whole establishment on a better footing 
than heretofore. The existing system of 
management had not worked well, and he 
had no doubt that the plan proposed in the 
Bill would be found a great improvement. 
He proposed, among other changes, that 
the subordinate offices connected with the 
Hospital should be filled by persons ap- 
pointed for the efficiency of their services, 
and not from motives of benevolence. More 
money would then be available for the 
real objects of the charity. The Bill was 
founded upon the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, though he had thought it inexpe- 
dient to adopt the whole of their recom- 
mendations. One of their proposals which 
he had rejected was that arrangements 
should be made for the accommodation 
within the Hospital of the wives and 
families of pensioners. Upon several other 
points he had not adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners; but he had 
followed their Report wherever he had 
found it practicable to do so. He believed 
that the plan for bringing in fresh men 
every five years would give life and ac- 
tivity to the management of the Hospital. 
The present Governor was to be retained, 
but his administrative duties would be 
transferred to the new Commissioners. He 
might still, however, exercise a useful 
supervision, and communicate with the 
Admiralty from time to time, The noble 
Duke coneluded by stating his readiness to 
insert a clause, prohibiting the Commis- 
sioners from sitting in Parliament, and to 
give a careful consideration to any other 
Amendment which the noble Earl might 
see fit to propose. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, it was some 
time since he read the recommendations of 
the Commissioners in respect to the pen- 
sioners of Greenwich Hospital ; but so far 
as his recollection went the alterations re- 
commended did not require an Act of Par. 
liament. They could be introduced by the 
Goveruor himself. Undoubtedly there had 
been for a long while serious mismanage- 
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ment of the affairs of the [ospital, which 
could not be remedied without an Act of 
Parliament. With regard to the last 
named officer, it appeared to him (the Earl 
of Derby) to be a singular course to pursue, 
and contrary to the practice of modern 
times, to leave the Governor in his high 
and honourable office, and to deprive him 
of all interference in the management of 
the institution. 

THe Duke or SOMERSET said, that 
that was a recommendation of the Com- 
missioners. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, it might be 
so; nevertheless it was contrary to prac- 
tice to make these appointments mere 
honorary offices, and to prevent the head 
of the Department from interfering in the 
management. But his main object was to 
call attention to the circumstance that the 
noble Duke had not drawn a distinction 
between two subjects totally different— 
namely, the Hospital and the arrange- 
ments connected with it, and the manage- 
ment of the estates which provided funds 
for the Hospital. He quite agreed with 
the noble Duke that the management of 
the Hospital might be conducted by Com- 
missioners acting under the control of the 
Admiralty, and removable at a certain 
period of time ; but he could not conceive 
any arrangement so absolutely destructive 
of good administration as one by which the 
agent managing an estate should be re- 
moved at the end of five years. 

Tue Douxe or SOMERSET explained 
that the estates had been managed for a 
great many years by a receiver who had 
brought them toa high degree of improve- 
ment ; and he never thought of removing 
him from office. But no person was im- 
mortal, and it might be necessary that 
another should be appointed. The receiver, 
however, would have to render his ac- 
counts as before to the Commissioners, and 
they would be audited by the Audit Office. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the expla- 
nation of the noble Duke seemed to be 
that the Commissioners would have the 
nominal management, but they would have 
nothing to do with the estates in the hands 
of the receiver. It appeared to him that 
the management of the estates should be 
wholly distinct from the management of 
the Hospital. Then with regard to the 
livings, the noble Duke said they had been 
under the control of the Admiralty for a 
long period, and that it was desirable that 
they should so remain. Now he (the Earl 


of Derby) thought it mach better that the | 


The Earl of Derby 
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advowsons should be sold and the proceeds 
carried to the credit of the charity. 

Tue Ear or HARDWICKE thought 
he was quite right in the course he had 
taken, but would not divide the House 
upon his proposition. He would remind 
the noble Duke that according to the char- 
ters of 1775 and 1809, it was provided that 
the management of the Hospital should be 
under the control of officers who had lost a 
limb or had been otherwise disabled in 
active service. And now the noble Duke 
was preparing a scheme which was pre- 
cisely contrary to the intentions of the 
founders. 

Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn ; 

Then the Original Motion was agreed to; 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clause 12 (Continuation of Office of Go- 
vernor), 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH con- 
sidered that the office of Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital should be conferred on the 
ground of great public services; and he 
objected to making it an honorary employ- 
ment. It might be honorary, but it was 
not honourable to place an old officer in 
such a situation, giving him nothing but 
money and a house furnished, and depriv- 
ing him of all power. Le proposed to 
leave out the words at the end of the 12th 
Clause, ‘‘ and shall not take any active part 
in the management of the Hospital.” 

Tue Duxe oF SOMERSET said, that 
if the Governor were to take any active 
part it would unhinge the whole manage- 
ment, and it was, therefore, thought ad- 
visable to appoint an officer in whom the 
Admiralty had confidence, and who could 
give them an independent opinion, but 
without conferring on him a power which 
would clash with that of the Commia- 
sioners. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that might be avoided if the Government 
would adopt the suggestion of his noble 
and gallant Friend, and give the Governor 
the internal management of the Hospital 
and that of the estate to the Commis- 
sioners. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause was then agreed to without a 
division. 

Amendment made ; the Report thereof 
to be received on Friday next. 


Sor Return. 


MILITIA.—ADDRESS FOR RETURN. 
Viscount HARDINGE moved an Ad- 
dress for a Return of the Establishment, 
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Effective Strength, and Numbers present 
at the Training of Militia regiments in 
1860; and a similar return for the present 
year. What he wished to ascertain was 
how the regiments had come out this year, 
numerically speaking, as compared with 
last year ? 

Eart DE GREY ayp RIPON said, 
his noble Friend the Secretary for War, 
who had been obliged to leave the House 
owing to other engagements, had commis- 
sioned him to say that the Militia had 
come up during the present year in greater 
numbers, and had displayed greater effi- 
ciency, than was the case last year. Per- 
haps the noble Viscount would not move 


the return at the present moment. His | 


noble Friend had ordered a comparative 
return to be prepared giving the precise 
information which was desired, and it was 
a great source of satisfaction to his noble 
Friend and the Government that this return 
would show increased numbers and effi- 
ciency on the part of the Militia in the 
present year. 
Motion agreed to, 
[louse adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, to Friday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 18, 1861. 


EAST INDIA COUNCIL AND HIGH COURTS 
OF JUDICATURE [SALARIES, &c.]. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved that the 
IJouse should resolve itself into a Come 
mittee upon this subject, 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
found that the Government proposed to 
create two new Members of the Indian 
Council at a salary of £8,000 a year each, 


whose nomination was to be placed in the | 


hands of the Secretary for India in this 
country, and also to invest the Indian Se- 
cretary with the power of appointing four- 
teen additional Judges. He (Sir Henry 
Willoughby) objected both to the contem- 
plated extension of the patronage of the 
Indian Secretary, and the addition to the 
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expenditure of India, and he should upon 
a future occasion oppose those proposals. 


Resolved, 


* That it is expedient to authorize the payment, 
out of the Revenues of India, of the Salaries of 
the ordinary Members of the Council of the Go- 
vernor General, and of the Salaries, Retiring 
Pensions, and Expenses of the Judges of the 
High Court of Judicature of the several Presi- 
dencies, in pursuance {of ‘the provisions of any 
Acts of the present Session relating to the Coun- 
cil of the Governor General, and the establishing 
Iligh Courts of Judicature in India.” 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


TNARBOURS BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read ; 

Motion made, and: Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 





Mr. LINDSAY said, he rose to call at- 
| tention to the great difference between the 
| Bill upon which the House was now asked 
| to go into Committee, and the one which 
| passed a second reading about six weeks 
or two months ago. The Bill proposed to 
grant loans for making of harbours. To 
| that he had no objection. Neither had ho 
any objection to the proposal to abolish pass- 
| ing tolls. Indeed, he hoped the Amendment 
of which notice had been given by a hon. 
| Gentleman, to refer that part of the Bill 
! toa Select Committee, would be withdrawn, 
| Passing tolls had already been examined 
|into by Select Committees, and they had 
been condemned by both sides of the Ilouse, 
| Then the Bill proposed to abolish tolls for 
| Charitable purposes and differential dues. 
‘To these proposals he had no objection. 
But what he did object to was the mode in 
| which the right hon, Gentleman the Presi- 
(dent of the Board of Trade intended to 
| deal with this part of the question. And 
here the difference arose between the Bill 
then before them and that which had been 
‘read a second time. By the first Bill it 
was proposed that dues levied by charita- 
| ble corporations should cease and determine 
|from the time when the Bill came into 
|operation. As the Bill then stood, it was 
proposed that these tolls should not cease 
till the Ist of January, 1872, and the Go- 
vernment took power to make an Order in 
Council to extend them even beyond that 
time. Again, by the first Bill the ditferen- 
tial dues were to cease on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1862, and the parties were to have 
compensation for five years. By the new 
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Bill they were to have compensation for ten 
years. Then he objected to the way in 
which it was proposed to deal with Rams- 
gate Harbour. The first proposal was to 
vest it in the Trinity louse; now it was to 
be placed under the Board of Trade. He 
had no objection to that if the Board of 
Trade was to be in the nature of a trustee; 
but he did object to the powers given in 
Clauses 32 and 42, by which, as it seemed 
to him, the Board of Trade would have 
power to sell the harbour to any private 
company, though it had been decided by 
Committees of that House over and over 
again that no power of selling harbours 
should exist. But the main point to which 
he wished to call attention was the follow- 
ing :—Previous to 1826, when we entered 
into treaties with foreign nations with re- 
gard to the admission of foreign shipping, 
there were certain incorporated bodies who 
were allowed to levy differential dues on 
foreign shipping. The amount of dues 
then levied on foreign ships amounted to 
£10,000, and we had since paid for com- 
pensation to those bodies very large sums 
of money for the loss of the dues. In Hull 


there were three bodies who had a right to | 


levy thesedues. In 1826 the dues amount- 
ed to £5,000; last year the dues on foreign 
ships were £24,000—for the House would 


observe that after our change of policy 
with foreign nations, the amount of foreign 
shipping that came into our ports was very 


much increased, By the first Bill the Go- 
vernment proposed to deal very liberally 
with Hull, and to pay to it £120,000 as 
compensation, But Hull had already been 
compensated out of the public Exchequer 
to the amount of £473,000; so that in all 
Hull would have received £590,000. The 
town of Hull was not satisfied with this 
arrangement. They had demanded, and, 
so far as the Government was concerned, 
succeeded in obtaining £240,000, which, 
added to the sums they had already re- 
ceived, would give them compensation to 
the amount of £713,000. Now, he wished 
to know how it came that a Bill had been 
laid on their table by which Hull was to re- 
ceive £120,000, and that now they had 
before them another Bill which increased 
that sum to £240,000? He hoped this 
was not done under the threat that the 
parties locally interested would do their 
best to throw out the Bill if their demands 
were not complied with. Then take the 
cease of Newcastle: —In 1826 the Corpora- 
tion of Newcastle received from differential 
tolls on foreign shipping £1,100; last year 
Mr. Lindsay 
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they received £19,400 for foreign shipping, 
They had received in all as compensation 
£126,000, the greater part of which had 
gone to pave the streets of Newcastle, 
The Trinity-house of Neweastle in 1826 
received £350 for the pilotage of foreign 
vessels; but in 1860 it received £8,600, 
These two bodies in Newcastle had re- 
ceived in all £240,000 since 1826. By 
the original Bill £95,000 was proposed to 
be given to them as compensation; but by 
the new Bill no less a sum than £195,000 
was to be given, in addition to the £240,000 
which Newcastle had already received, 
} He wanted to have an explanation of this 
|change. Liverpool was down for a respect- 
| able sum in the shape of pilotage. They 
|had paid the Liverpool pilots since 1826 
somewhere about £172,000, By the ori- 
ginal Bill they would have had to pay them 
in round numbers £45,000 more; and that 
was a liberal settlement, considering they 
had already received £172,000. But the 
Liverpool pilots, he was sorry to say, were 
no more satisfied than the Hull and New- 
castle Corporations appeared to be; and 
they demanded, and it was proposed by 
Bill No. 2 to give them, £90,000, for 
| which the public derived no benefit. The 
| pilot boats were held in shares, and the 
/sum drawn from the Exchequer was di- 
vided amongst the owners. The conse- 
quence was that a pilot boat worth about 
£2,000 sold for £8,000, and paid an in- 
terest of somewhere about 9 per eent. He 
must complain that the Liverpool pilots 
should have the right to come to the House 
every year and ask for £9,000, for which 
they gave no equivalent; and that when a 
sum of £45,000 was offered to them, they 
would not be satisfied, but came down and 
got a pledge that they should get £90,000. 
He also must complain that the President 
of the Board of Trade should have got a 
Bill read a second time, with propositions 
giving to certain parties £250,000 by way 
of compensation, and that now he should 
produce a totally different Bill, giving com- 
pensation to tke same parties to no less an 
amount than £500,000. He should be 
prepared in Committee to make such 
Amendments as would remove the objec- 
tions he had stated. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, that the pro- 
posal in the Bill to give loans to harbours 
which could give security, was a mockery 
in so far as those harbours were concerned 
which could not give security. Taking the 
case of Whitby, its present revenue was 
about £5,800, of which £5,300 were de- 
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rived from passing tolls, and if those were 
taken off, as proposed by the Bill, the place 
would be left with only £500 to maintain 
its harbour. What was there in that to 
afford security ? Nor would the harbour 
retrieve itself by levying dues on imports 
and exports. The utmost that could be 
expected from such a source was £1,100 
or £1,200 a year, which would be totally 
insufficient for any purposes of providing 
harbours of refuge. That would be the 
result of the application of the Bill to the 
ease of Whitby, which, as a harbour of re- 
fuge, had saved 3,700 ships in six years. 
It became them, therefore, to consider 
whether they were to have any harbours 
of refuge or not. Were they prepared to 
give up the principle of selection of the 
best places for these harbours of refuge, 
and, by adopting the Bill, simply give such 
places the power of raising a loan for the 
purpose? He was not favourable to pass- 
ing tolls, but until a proper substitute had 
been provided he did not think that Whitby 
should be deprived of the privilege of levy- 
ing them. For these reasons he should 
move that the Bill be referred for consider- 
ation to a Select Committee. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That,’”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the 
Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”’ 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. DEEDES seconded the Amend- 
ment, 

Mx. CAYLEY said, he thought that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Thompson) had 
clearly shown that compensation should be 
given in the case of Whitby, if the passing 
tolls that now existed there were abolished. 
These tolls were granted to Whitby, not 
by charter, but by Act of Parliament, in 
perpetuity. He trusted, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade, would reconsider the 
case of Whitby in that spirit in which he 
had dealt with the cases of Hall, New- 
castle, and Liverpool. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he had seconded the 
Motion for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee, because he could see no other 
course open by which the interests of the 
parties which would be affected by the Bill 
could be submitted to fair consideration. 
As to Whitby, he thought it was one of 
those eases in which the House might 
fairly step in and protect its privileges. 
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The measure would interfere with private 
interests to an extent which required the 
most careful consideration on the part of 
the House; and he had to cbserve that the 
labours of the proposed Committee need 
not extend over a very lengthened period, 
and need not prevent the House from pass- 
ing the measure before the close of the 
present Session. He specially objected to 
the new clauses in the Bill for the manage- 
ment of Dover Harbour, and he thought 
the commissioners of that harbour were 
fairly entitled to be heard in the matter. 
Parliament had sanctioned the payment of 
passing tolls at Dover, for the purpose of 
maintaining the harbour, and it, likewise, 
sanctioned the borrowing ef money on the 
security of those tolls, for the purpose of 
carrying out various kinds of improve- 
ments. The ease of Dover was shortly 
this: the harbour commissioners, on the 
faith of Acts of Parliament, had borrowed 
from the Exchequer Loan Commissioners a 
certain sum for carrying out extensions 
and repairs in connection with the harbour. 
The Bill proposed provided from the Ist 
January, 1862, to abolish passing tolls, 
which were the security for the payment 
of the money borrowed, without in any way 
providing for the extinction of the debt. 
A sum of £5,600 was paid yearly to the Ex- 
chequer Loan Commissions, in the shape 
of principal and interest, and he did not 
see what means the Board wouid have to 
pay that sum in future years if the tolls 
were abolished. Tle affirmed that the Gen- 
tlemen who proposed to deal in that way 
with Dover, ignored the very first principle 
which they ought to adopt—that of pay- 
ing their debts. He was a commissioner 
of Dover Harbour, but he diselaimed hav- 
ing any interest whatever in the matter 
beyond that of protecting those rights 
which he had been elected to defend. If, 
therefore, the hon. Member for Whitby 
went to a division, he would support him 
in sending the Bill before a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Sin FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
he naturally looked at the matter in this 
light—whether the Bill which was intended 
for the benefit of the shipping interest 
would impose an undue rate of charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund, and thus upon the 
greater portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
He agreed entirely with what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Sunderland on 
that point. The harbour of Hull, for in- 
stance, had already reecived, in the shape 
of differential dues, what would amount to 
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eighty or ninety years’ purchase. The 
29 Geo. III., to which the Trinity House 
of Hull referred in their petition, recit- 
ed an intention simply of indemnifying, 
but instead of that, it had given what 
would really compensate the parties several 
times over, and had paid not only on the 
amount of shipping which then frequented 
the harbour, but on the increased amount 
which was attracted by the provisions of 
the Act itself. It was just as if, upon a 
proposal to free Waterloo Bridge, they 
should pay, not upon the number of pas- 
sengers who now passed, but upon the in- 
creased number that would pass when there 
was no toll to pay. That was a mistake 
on the part of the Government of the time, 
and he could only say that the different 
bodies interested were very fortunate in 
obtaining what they did. He hoped, if the 
Bill were to go to a Select Committee, the 
Board of Trade and the public would be 
free to contend that the compensation 
should be reduced to a much smaller 
amount, and that they were not in any 
way bound by the proposals of the Bill. 
Mr. CAVE: The remarks of the hon. 
Baronet entirely vindicated the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Whitby to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee, for a 
Committee of the Whole House was not 
the best tribunal by which to try the rights 
of private indivduals. He would take the 
hon. Baronet’s (Sir Francis Goldsmid’s) 
arguments, therefore, as affording the 
strongest ground in behalf of a consider- 
able private interest, which was very in- 
adequately represented by him (Mr. Cave); 
he meant the shareholders in Shoreham 
harbour. The hon. Baronet admitted that 
those differential dues were secured in per- 
petuity under the Act, though he said it 
was done in a bungling manner—that it 
was not intended to be done, and that, 
therefore, it ought to ecase. The hon, 
Baronet belonged to the legal profession, 
and surely he should have known better 
than that; for even if there were a blunder 
in the original bargain, at any rate those 
who ought to suffer were not the innocent 
parties who had purchased the property 
on the faith of the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament. No doubt private interests 
must give way to public, but he could not 
see that it was good public policy to deal 
too harshly with private interests. He had 
now to complain that, since the Bill had 
been altered, the injustice of which his 
constituents were most sensible had been 
greatly magnified and enlarged; because 
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the right hon. Gentleman, the author of 
the Bill, laid down as a principle in the 
original measure that private interests 
ought to receive double the compensation 
which was received by public. All publie 
companies were now to receive the same 
compensation with private parties—name- 
ly, ten years. In the course of the speech 
with which the right hon. Gentleman in- 
troduced his Bill, he impliedly stated that 
twenty years’ purchase was about the pro- 
per compensation for those interests. The 
difference between public and private in- 
terests was not laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman for the first time; it 
formed a prominent element in the debate 
on the Bill of 1856 for abolishing differ. 
ential dues and Passing Tolls. In that 
debate it was stated over and over again, 
and Mr. Hallam was quoted to the effect, 
that private interests ought to be regarded 
in a different point of view. Moreover, 
the principle had been acted upon in va. 
rious instances, especially in the case of 
sinecures, as in some notorious eases, fresh 
in the memory of the [louse, present hold- 
ers received the full amount of these pay- 
ments, which, as a matter of public policy, 
ought never to have been guaranteed to 
them. No longer ago than the present year 
the Committee on which he (Mr. Cave) 
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had served, held the Government to their 
improvident bargain in the case of the Red 


Sea Telegraph Company. He trusted, 
then, the Ilouse would adopt the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Whitby, to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. MOFFATT thought the alterations 
which had been smuggled into the Rill 
were such as could not fail to excite the 
jealousy of the House as guardians of the 
public purse, and he condemned that part 
of the Bill which would enable the Board 
of Trade to dispose of Ramsgate harbour, 
it might be to some private railway com- 
pany. He should be disposed, without 
further explanation, to support the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he though! the 
hon. Member (Mr. Lindsay) did not on that 
occasion hold opinions which were favour- 
able to British shipping. Hg had been 
doing his best, with great ingenuity and 
ability, but he must say without success, 
to convince the people of the country that 
it was better for money to come out of the 
hands of Englishmen than out of the hands 
of foreigners. If the money had been pro- 
ductive of no benefit to the country, why, 
in the name of common sense, should it 
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not come out of the pocket of the fo-|as they arose on the various clauses in 
reigner? He thought it most unwise to| Committee, but he would endeavour to 
attempt to deal with rights which had been | State the reasons which had induced the 
secured by the most stringent provisions | Government to make some alterations in 
which the country could provide. ‘this Bill. Those alterations were by no 

Si JOHN JOUNSTONE said, he/| means so extensive os had been represent- 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the|ed. So far as the facilities for raising 
President of the Board of Trade would be | money for improvements in harbours were 
able to afford such explanations with re-| concerned the provisions had only slightly 
spect to the Bill that it would not be ne- | changed for the better to make the work- 
cessary to refer it to a Select Committee. | ing of the system more efficient. The 
For his part, he did not wish to do any-| abolition of passing tolls remained un- 
thing which would endanger its passing in| changed. It was true that the dues levied 
the course of the present Session; but he | by charitable corporations were to be con- 
could not help thinking that under the, tinued for ten years instead of five ; but, 
measure as it stood no sufficient means ' practically, there was little difference be- 


would be left of maintaining many of our 
smaller tidal harbours. 

Mr. KENDALL supported the proposal 
for referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Si MORTON PETO said, that he 


thought they would have done more wisely 


to have gone into Committee and discussed | 


the clauses. He had heard no argument 
against the general policy of the Bill, and 
any argument used had reference to parti- 
cular clauses. He saw nothing in the Bill 
to alarm them with respect to Ramsgate 
harbour. But the sale of public harbours 


to private companies was by no means a 


new thing. He very well remembered 
Folkestone before it was sold to the Cor- 
poration, and a more dead alive place 
he never saw, except Dover. 
made a flourishing port, and a large sum 
of money had been expended upon it. 
Lowestoft was another instance of the 
same thing ; and he was sure that Parlia- 
ment would take care that neither Rams- 
gate nor Dover were handed over to any 
company without good guarantees being 
being taken for their proper management. 
He deprecated strongly the proposal to re- 
fer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. NICOL said, he wished to defend 
the inhabitants of Dover from the reflee- 


tions east upon them by the hon, Member | 
The fact | 


for East Kent (Mr. Deedes). 
was the port was suffering from the ma- 
nagement of the Commissioners, of whom 


the hon. Member for East Kent was one. | 


The people of Dover wanted to take their 
own affiirs into their own hands. 
jected to the Bill being sent to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON observed, that 


it would have been very much easier for 


Now it was! 


He ob- | 


tween that proposal and the first. It was 
| found that they had to deal not only with 
| all existing pensions, but with persons who 
| had acquired a right to have pensions, and 
| it was thought the most judicious course to 
|allow the dues for charitable purposes to 
last for a period sufficient to meet the case 
of all vested interests. It was, therefore, 
| thought desirable to leave the dues on 
‘shipping for charitable purposes for a pe- 
‘riod of ten years. With regard to the ex- 
tension of the period to ten years in the 
‘ease of dues levied by incorporated bodies 
in certain towns, he admitted that the Go- 
vernment had agreed to that as a compro- 
mise. lt was true that the original com- 
pact entered into by Parliament to give to 
certain persons a growing income from the 
Consolidated Fund as compensation for the 
loss of the differential dues they had to 
forego was an improvident engagement for 
the public; but the engagement was en- 
tered into, and the process of doing it 
away was one attended with very great 
difficulty. In endeavouring to come to an 
arrangement he had thought it right to 
extend the period to ten instead of five 
years. It was true that more was given 
in the way of compensation than it was 
originally intended to give ; but it should 
be recollected that the existing claim upon 
the Consolidated Fund was a perpetual 
one, founded upon an Act of Parliament, 
'an Act to which there was no termination. 
The sum claimed as compensation would 
also increase year by year. It was essen- 
tially a growing claim ; and, therefore, he 
| thought it a good settlement of the ques- 
| tion to name a time at which that claim 
| would cease altogether ; and it was satis- 
factory to be able to say that the assent of 
| all the parties interested had been obtained 


him to give explanations on the various | to the arrangement. He denied that there 
points of detail which had been referred to| was any change in the principle of the 
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Bill, for he could not regard the substitu- 
tion of ten for five years as any change of 
principle. He would oppose the Bill being 
sent to a Select Committee, as it would 
practically defeat the measure. With re- 
gard to Whitby it had not been dealt with 
so harshly as the hon. Member for Whitby 
(Mr. Thompson) was inclined to think. It 
was true they proposed to take away the 
passing tolls, which amounted to something 
like £4,000 or £5,000 a year; but they 
provided under the Bill an income which 
the Whitby people themselves estimated at 
£1,100 a year, while at the same time 
they would relieve that harbour of a debt 
of £32,770. Passing ships, which did not 
propose tv enter the harbour, ought not to 
be called upon to support Whitby Harbour. 
The Government contended that it was not 
just that passing vessels should be preyed 
upon by those local interests. A promise 
was given to the shipping interest, that 
when exposed to the unrestricted competi- 
tion of the foreigner—seeing, too, the com- 
petition at home by railways and other 
modes of carriage—it should be relieved 
from all unnecessary and unjust burdens, 
and should not be placed at a disadvantage 
when compared with other carriers. If 


the House desired to see the coasting 
trade of England flourish, and together 


with that her general maritime trade, 
they could do no better than relieve 
the shipping interest of those burdens, 
As for Whitby, it was no harbour of 
refuge. In fine weather a ship might be 
got in, but a man would be insane who 
in a south-west gale, the only formid- 
able one there, would try to get a 
ship inside its piers. As to the Amend- 
ments ‘of which notice had been given by 
the hon. Member for Dover, they had been 
brought forward by that Gentleman on the 
part of his constituents, who proposed to 
constitute a new Board, and to transfer to 
it the privileges now vested in the warden 
and assistants. The people of Dover had 
& great interest in the management of their 
own port, and there were railway and other 
bodies which were directly interested in its 
good management. It was, therefore, the 
duty of the Government to consider whether 
the existing Board was as good a Board as 
one would be which contained within it 
members of the corporation and others, and 
after due reflection they came to the con- 
clusion that the Amendments proposed by 
the hon. Member deserved support. The 
present trustees professed to be unable to 
manage Dover harbour after the passing 
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tolls were abolished. They contended they 
had a debt to pay, and that the harbour 
would fall into a neglected state. But the 
new Board were prepared to take Dover 
harbour with its burdens and contingencies, 
and they asked for nothing from the State, 
Believing, then, that there was property at 
Dover sufficient to pay the debt, and to 
yield a considerable income besides, the 
Government must decline to accede to the 
proposals of the hon. Member for Kent, 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton 
Peto) had correctly stated the effect of the 
clause as regarded Ramsgate harbour. The 
harbour having been transferred to the Go- 
vernment, it was thought desirable that the 
Government should be free to give certain 
powers to any corporate body, but that 
could not be done without the entire sanc- 
tion of Parliament. The Government had 
received proposals from a railway company, 
which he thought very advantageous, but 
they told the company that they could not 
give them any exclusive powers, and that 
if they ran a tramway along the pier any 
other company might make use of it, 
They had no intention, nor would any 
Government think of such a thing, to 
grant Ramsgate harbour to any company 
without securing that as a harbour of re- 
fuge and a commercial port. Ramsgate 
would he to the shipping interest all that 
Ramsgate had ever been. Their only 
object would be to make Ramsgate addi. 
tionally useful to the public, and also to save 
the public from any charges which might 
come upon the Consolidated Fund. THe 
had explained all the points that had been 
raised, and would simply ask the House 
to negative the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Whitby. 

Sm BROOK BRIDGES said, that he 
was himself a member of the Dover Har- 
bour Commission, and he maintained that 
there had been no neglect of duty on the 
part of himself and of his colleagues. All 
he asked was that that subject should un- 
dergo a thorough investigation; and he felt 
assured that such an investigation would 
only tend to justify the conduct of the 
Dover Commissioners. He should support 
the proposal for referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Lorp LOVAINE expressed his approval 
of those changes in the Bill which went to 
inerease the amount of compensation to 
those parties whose rights it would specially 
affect. He believed that without those 
changes the measure would never pass 
through that House, and even if it should 
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do so, he felt perfectly certain that it 
would be rejected in the other House. 
He was opposed to the Bill being referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
it was a mistake to suppose that all the 
charters by which the dues proposed to be 
abolished were granted had been given for 
the purpose of discouraging foreign ship- 
ping. The port which he had the honour 
to represent (Newcasile) had always been 
an enlightened place, and it certainly had 
never been actuated by such narrow views. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he thought the 
discussion which had taken place had been 
mainly caused by the Government having 
mixed up so many subjects in one Bill. 
However, he approved of the Bill as it 
stood, with the exception as to the pro- 
posal to hand over Ramsgate harbour to a 
private company. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, that in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the House, he should 
withdraw his Motion, reserving to himself 
the right of proposing clauses in Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Advances of Money to Har- 
bour Authorities), 

Mr. BEECROFT moved the following 
Amendment :— 


“ Page 3, line 18, after ‘ Assistant Secretaries, 
add ‘but any place recommended as a site for a 
harbour of refuge by Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners on harbours of refuge, in their Report 
dated the third day of March, 1859, shall have a 


prior claim on the money at the disposal of the | 


said Loan Commissioners, in preference to any 
harbour or place not so recommended.’ ” 


The hon. Gentleman said, in proposing 
this addition to the clause, I may state to 
the Committee that the mercantile classes 
are strongly of opinion that no time should 
be lost in the construction of national life 
harbours. They take a warm and deep 
interest in this most important question, in 
proof of which I may observe that { have 
this day presented to the House a petition 
from the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, 
from which I will, with the permission of 
the Committee, read one or two short ex- 
tracts— 


“ Your petitioners would humbly represent that, 
whilst there are certain objects contemplated in 
the Bill which have their warm approval, they re- 
gret to find that the provisions of the Bill which 
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have reference to the loaning of money by the 
Government for harbour purposes, do not extend 
to the granting of such aid for the construction of 
harbours of refuge at several places or sites on 
the coasts of England, pointed out and recom- 
mended by Her Majesty’s Commissioners in their 
Report on Harbours of Refuge, dated the 8rd day of 
March, 1859. They are of opinion that the griev- 
ous loss of life and property which annually occurs 
on the coasts of England, more especially on the 
north-east coast in the vicinity of Flamborough 
Head, in consequence of the want of harbours of 
refuge, is a matter of grave national importance 
and responsibility, and one that claims the serious 
and early attention of your honourable House, 
They, therefore, respectfully submit that not only 
the interests of our shipping and commerce, but 
likewise the higher claims of humanity fully justify 
an immediate grant of loans by Government to- 
wards the construction of harbours of refuge, and 
that such grant should take priority of any appli- 
cation or grant of loans for any other harbour 
purposes whatever. Your petitioners would re- 
spectfully beg to draw your attention to the pecu- 
liar necessity existing for a grand national har- 
bour of refuge at Filey Bay on the north-east 
coast, the construction of which was strongly re- 
commended by Her Majesty’s Commissioners in 
their Report before mentioned.” 


In February, 1860, a very large and in- 
fluential deputation had an interview with 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and strongly urged 
that no further delay should be permitted 
to take place, in the commencement of 
those highly important and humane works 
recommended by the Royal Commissioners 
in their Report, dated the 3rd of March, 
1859. That Report concluded with the 
following appropriate and feeling appeal :— 
* We now commend the good work, submitted 
to our inquiry, to your Majesty’s most gracious 
protection, in the firm conviction that if fairly car- 
ried out in the spirit of our recommendations, it 
will prove not the least noble of the many works 
of benevolence which will illustrate the history of 
your Majesty’s reign.” 
The noble Lord said, that he quite agreed 
with the views entertained by the deputa- 
tion, but that the state of the finances of 
the country were such as to prevent the 
Government granting public money for the 
construction of additional harbours of re- 
fuge. May I ask if the finances of the 
country are now in a better state than they 
were then? Certainly not; in that case 
we must fall back upon the Joan, which I 
should like to see very much increased. 
The question before us is simply this, are 
funds to be provided in one shape or other 
for the construction of harbours of refuge, 
which all admit to be works of paramount 
and special necessity ? We spend millions 
of money in building ships of war, aad 
although we know above one thousand 
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valuable lives are annually lost by ship- 
wreck, and from the same cause the de- 
struction of at least one million and a half 
of property is annually involved, yet we 
adopt no means to lessen the evil and to 
prevent as much as possible such national 
calamities. This must be, to say the least 
of it, suicidal policy. Under such cireum- 
stances I ask how are we to man our fleet 
in time of war? The line of the north- 
east coast of England from the Fern 
Islands to Flamborough Head, a sea dis- 
tance of 100 miles, is that within which the 
scenes of shipwreck and loss of life are 
annually most numerous and distressing. 
Among this length of coast passes 45 per 
cent of the whole coasting trade of Eng- 
Jand and 32 per cent of her entire trade, 
coasting and foreign together. On this 
dangerous sea-board, England’s great nur- 
sery for seamen, the Royal Commissioners 
have selected the mouth of the River Tyne, 
Hartlepool Bay and Filey Bay, as the most 
eligible sites for life and refuge harbours. 
Filey is admirably situated for such a pur- 
pose. It is peculiarly adapted by nature 


for the construction of a harbour of refuge. 
Nature having already done five-sixths of 
the work, and provided an ample store of 
materials close at hand ; stone of suitable 
quality for a breakwater being in the cliffs 


immediately adjoining. There is -ample 


depth of water for vessels of any size, up | 


to the largest class of ships in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. The holding ground is but 
rarely equalled and cannot be surpassed. 


There is entire freedom from banks and | 


shoals ; and absence of all tendency to de- 
posit ; and an abundant supply of fresh 
water of excellent quality. Ina strategic 
point of view, a harbour here would in time 
of war be of immense service. A squadron 
of men-of-war stationed here could watch 
the Baltic, and cover the whole coast from 


the Forth to the Wash. Harbours of refuge | 
should also be commenced immediately at | 
Hartlepool Bay, and at the mouth of the | 


Tyne, for I maintain it is a positive dis- 
grace to this great country, that the whole 
coast from the Humber to the Frith of 
Forth is entirely unprotected, there not 
being a single harbour capable of admitting 
vessels at low water. Although I have 
endeavoured to condense my remarks in as 
few words as possible, I still hope that I 
have said enough to convince the Com- 
mittee that the question of national life 
harbours is one that ought to have our 
immediate and earnest consideration, I, 
therefore, leave with confidence to the de- 
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cision of the Committee the proposal which 
I have ventured to bring before it. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he must 
object to any limit being placed on the 
diseretion of the Government in the matter, 
It appeared to him that it would not be 
good policy todo so. It must be remem. 
bered that the object of the loans was to 
assist small harbours as well as large, and 
even fishing harbours, so that they might 
be improved and made places of protec. 
tion for life and property. Government 
ought, therefore, to have full diseretion, 
The hon, Member should bear in mind that 
the fact of any particular place having been 
recommended by the Commissicners could 
not fail to have weight when an application 
was made on its behalf for a loan. He 
thought that would be quite sufficient. 

Mr. BEECROFT said, that he was con- 
tent to rely upon the promise of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. HODGSON said, he wished to move 
the insertion of certain words in the clause, 
the object of which was to make the rate 
of interest payable upon any sum advanced 
to the harbour authorities uniform, They 
were enabled by the Bill to borrow to the 
extent of £100,000 at the rate of 33 per 
cent per annum, but upon any sum in ex- 
cess of that amount they would have to 
pay a larger amount of interest. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he must oppose 
the Amendment; it might enable some of 
the large public bodies to get more than 
their due share of the public funds. 

Mr. AtpERMAN SALOMONS said, he 
should support the clause, the principle of 
which was right. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
clause did not limit the amount any har- 
bour authority might obtain for the im- 
provement of the harbour, but it merely 
provided that upon any sum in excess of 
£100,000-there should be a higher rate of 
interest, not to exceed 5 per cent, paid. 
There should be a check against any one 
great body, such as the Mersey Board, 
coming forward and swallowing up the 
whole of the money which Parliament 
should place at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners for any one year. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. PAULL said, he proposed to insert 
in the clause the words ‘‘ or that with the 
sanction of Parliament may become levi- 
able.’? The harbour authorities were only 
able to borrow money for the purpose of 
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constructing new works at the time when 
they were empowered to levy rates. Any 
harbour authorities that might hereafter 
be constituted would be prevented, unless 
the Amendment which he proposed was 
adopted, from availing themselves of the 
provisions of the Bill until a certain portion 
of the proposed new works had been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that har- 
bour authorities were allowed to borrow 
money when they had the right to levy 
tolls which were taken as security. The 
Amendment contemplated a prospective 
right of security, which it might be very 
unwise to sanction. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the case of the hon. 
Gentleman was, that it might be very de- 
sirable that persons should have the liberty 
ofborrowing money with the view of carry- 
ing works to such a state as they would be 
in a position to levy the tolls. But that 
was a proposal of » doubtful nature, and 
it was expected of all public boards that 
they should never commit the public funds 
in doubtful cases. He did not think it 
desirable that the Committee should agree 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. PAULL said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment, reserying to himself how- 
ever the right to bring forward the ques- 
tion again. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Abolition of Passing Tolls), 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he proposed to 
insert words for the purpose of continuing 
the rates and tolls levied in respect to the 
harbours of Dover and Whitby until the 
lst January, 1867. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he must 
decline to accede to the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived ; Clause agreed 
to 


Clauses 5 and 6 also agreed to. 

House resumed ; Committee report Pro- 
gress; to sit again on Friday at Twelve 
of the clock. 


THE CHANNEL FLEET.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
it is intended that the Channel Fleet should 
enter Lough Foyle in their cruise of ob- 
servation along the Northern Coast of Ire- 
land ; and whether, consistently with the 
convenience of the Service, such visit, 
which would be esteemed most gratifying, 
and is desired by the citizens of London- 
derry, can be accomplished ? 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was afraid he could not give any assurance 
that the Channel Fleet would visit Lough 
Foyle. It was very gratifying, however, 
to the Admiralty to know that the inha- 
bitants of that neighbourhood were very 
anxious for the presence of the fleet, and 
the more so because, as he regretted to 
have to state, the Admiralty had received 
remonstrances from some other parts of 
the United Kingdom against a similar 
visit. He should add that he did not 
think it was to the credit of those places 
that they should have objected to the pre- 
sence of the fleet. 


CAPTURE OF THE 
SHIP NIGHTINGALE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PEASE said, he would beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, If it 
is true that the United States Steamer 
Saratoga had captured, near the Congo 
River, the ship Nightingale, of Liverpool; 
whether the ship had 960 Slaves on board, 
and was ready to carry 1,600 Slaves; and, 
provided such are the facts, to ask when 
the ship last cleared from Liverpool, and 
for what part; and what was the nature 
of her cargo, and whether her owners re- 
side in Liverpool, and are amenable to the 
Law ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
caused inquiries to be made of the Customs’ 
authorities at Liverpool, from which he 
found that the ship Nightingale had cleared 
out from Liverpool for St. Thomas’s on the 
24th of November, 1860. He was informed 
that she was a United States vessel, bound 
for St. Thomas’s and the West Coast of 
Africa ; but neither the Admiralty nor the 
Foreign Office had received any official ac- 
count of her capture. 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERKELEY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Why Terry’s Breech-loading Rifles, ordered 
for the use of the 18th Hussars, have not 
been delivered? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that some al- 
teration had been found necessary in the 
bands of Terry’s Breech-loading Rifles, 
and that as soon as it had been effected 
they would be issued for the use of the 18th 
Hussars. 


FATE OF THE SHIP CAMILLA, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. WYLD said, he wished to ask the 
258 
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Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether any | terest would be paid on jewels, &c., when 


inquiries were made regarding the reported 
wreck of Her Majesty’s Ship Camilla 
(Commander Colville) in the Japanese 
waters in September, 1860, and the result 
of the inquiries ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
Admiralty had received three reports from 
Admiral Hope, which left no sort of doubt 
as to the fate of that unfortunate vessel, 
All the information they had received upon 
the subject had been sent to the public 
journals, in order that every person who 
was interested in the fate of the ship might 
be supplied with the earliest possible in- 
telligence upon the subject. That which 
placed the loss of the Camilla beyond all 
doubt was the fact that a few days after 
she had sailed for Yeddo an Indian Go- 
vernment steamer was sent in search of 
her ; the whole of the coast was narrowly 
examined; the Native princes were re- 
quested to state whether they could afford 
any information with respect to her ; and 
yet all these measures he regretted to say 
were attended with no success. The first 
report of Admiral Hope placed the matter, 
in the opinion of the Admiralty, beyond all 
doubt. There was a subsequent report 
that the topmast of a vessel had been seen 
in that sea, and the Admiralty were dis- 


posed to think that it must have been a 


remnant of the Camilla. Another circum- 
stance which tended to confirm the belief 
of the loss of that vessel was the fact that 
a Foreign man of war had been lost near 
the same place during the dreadful typhoon 
which raged along the coast. 


INDIAN PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION, 


Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether interest is paid by the Calcutta 
Treasury on the Prize Money paid into it; 
whether any interest is paid on Jewels and 
other Booty before it isrealized ; and whe- 
ther, in future, when booty is taken in 
India, which it is anticipated will be Prize, 
Officers in command of Corps are to send in 
at once the nominal roll, without waiting 
for the Royal Warrant declaring such Booty 
to be Prize? 

Sim CHARLES WOOD said, that in- 
terest was paid on prize money in the 
Treasury at Calcutta at the rate of 5 per 
cent. No interest was paid on jewels or 
property not in the state of money. He 
could not say when the payment of interest 
on the money would cease, or whether in- 


Mr. Wyld 





realized. No notice had been given of 
those questions, and it was impossible for 
him to answer in detail questions of this 
kind without the opportunity of informing 
himself. With regard to the preparation 
of prize rolls, Officers in India had been 
desired as regarded the present prize to 
prepare them some time ago, and directions 
had been given that for the future prize 
rolls should be made out without waiting 
for the declaration of prize. 


CONSUL AT PESTH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether, as the British 
Government have no Consul or Consular 
Agent at Pesth, they are not, since the 
withdrawal of Mr. Dunlop, deprived of any 
source of official information from that 
city ; and whether, for the improvement 
of our commercial relations, as well as to 
obtain trustworthy information from that 
country, it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to appoint such Consul ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was under- 
stood to say that the information of which 
the hon. Member spoke would no doubt be 
useful ; but he was not aware that we had 
any commercial relations with Pesth which 
rendered it necessary to have a Consul 
there. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION.—REPLY. 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, an hon, 
Gentleman had asked him yesterday a 
question in regard to the ascent of M. 
Blondin at the Crystal Palace with his 
young child, in reply to which he stated 
that a letter had been addressed by his di- 
rection to the managers of the Crystal 
Palace Company. To that letter he had 
since received an answer from the secre- 
tary to the Company, dated June 18th, 
stating that, in obedience to the wishes of 
the Secretary of State, M. Blondin would 
not repeat the performance to which at- 
tention had been called. 


DENMARK AND HOLSTEIN. 
ADDRESS MOVED, 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU rose to 
move-—— 

“1, That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to take such measures as may be necessary 
to prevent any foreign interference with the an- 
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cient hereditary rights of Succession in the King- 
dom of Denmark and the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, 

«2, Address for Copies of Royal Danish Note, 
addressed to the Foreign Cabinets, to invite them 
to a Conference at London, for the purpose of re- 
gulating the Succession, September, 1851 (alluded 
to in the Report of the Commission of the Danish 
Diet). 

we be Protocol of London of the 2nd day of 
August, 1850 (alluded to in Correspondence on 
Schleswig Holstein, p. 127, and in the Report 
to the Danish Diet) : 

“ Of Negotiations relating to the Protocol of 
London : 

“Of ‘ Report of the Commission of the Danish 
Diet upon the Succession’ (alluded to in the Pa- 
pers Relative to the Succession, p. 6): 

“Of ‘Report of Committee, presented to the 
German Diet on the 17th day of January, 1861’ 
(alluded to in the Correspondence on Schleswig 
Holstein, p. 133): 

“Of ‘ Protest of Prince Frederick, 1859’ (al- 
luded to in the Correspondence on Schleswig Hol- 
stein, p. 82): 

** And, of ‘Despatches of the 6th day of De- 
cember, 1851’ (referred to in the Correspondence 
on Schleswig Holstein, p. 58).” 


It is with great diffidence that I presume 
to address the House upon the subject of 
Schleswig Holstein. The fact is, I had 
no idea at first that the question was of 
such moment as, on mature reflection, I 
have found it to be. It is, indeed, a mat- 


‘er not only of most urgent, but of daily- 


increasing importance. There are, in the 
first place, many grievances which form a 
just cause of complaint. Then, again, 
Baron Schleinitz, in alluding to a despatch 
of the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, 
dated October 27, said that ‘‘ the right of 
resistance was a remedy for all political 
grievances,’’ thereby holding out a threat 
as to ulterior measures; and Mr, Ward, 
writing from Leipsic, also said that the 
question menaced the peace of Europe. 
The House is, doubtless, aware that a fede- 
ral execution is pending in Holstein, and 
will take place on August 6. This matter 
is, therefore, of great importance in a ma- 
terial point of view, as threatening the 
peace of Europe and the commercial in- 
terests of this country. But it is also of 
greater importance in a higher point of 
view. For I hope to show that all this 
arises from one illegal act : from the rights 
of a nation having been tampered with, 
and its fundamental laws swept away. 
The papers laid on the table prove that in 
the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
police regulations prevail as severe as any 
that existed in Sicily or Naples; all public 
meetings are forbidden, the press itself is 
gagged, and even the right to petition is 
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denied. It appears from Mr. Ward's letter 
that a system of terrorism and oppression 
is employed against the German population 
of the Duchies, for the purpose of com- 
pelling them to consent to the abridgment 
of their Constitutional rights. I refer to the 
‘* Correspondence on Schleswig Holstein” 
(p. 29), where Mr. Ward, after saying that 
those who signed the Address to the King 
were subjected to persecution from the po- 
lice, and that 300 from the town of Sehles- 
wig alone were imprisoned, continues in 
these words — 


* A system of intimidation and terrorism would 
appear to be carried on against the German popu- 
lation of the Duchy, for the purpose of forcing 
them to submit to an abridgment of the constitu- 
tional rigats which have been guaranteed equally 
to the German and Danish nationalities within 
the Duchy by the King Duke.” 


The very use of the name “ Schleswig 
Holstein ’’ is an offence; and every insti- 
tution bearing it has been suppressed, in- 
cluding the Bible Society, Art Union, Na- 
tural History Society, and Antiquarian 
Society, and even the Altona Almanack, 
This is proved from the papers laid upon 
the table of the House. But M. Raas- 
loff, in his pamphlet, gives many other in- 
stances also. Danish officials who do not 
understand German have replaced the na- 
tives of the Duchies in the courts of law 
and in ecclesiastical establishments. Fur- 
ther, the Danish language has to be used 
in the courts of law, in the churches, and 
schools, even in places where nothing but 
German is understood. Now, one of the 
benefits of the Reformation was that the 
services of the Church were thenceforth 
performed in the vernacular dialect. Yet 
the King of Denmark does away with this 
advantage by causing the services to be 
performed in a language which is not un- 
derstood. Two German inhabitants had 
combined to employ a German tutor; they 
were immediately subjected to ail sorts of 
indignities and oppression, until the tutor 
was discharged. M. Raasloff, the Royal 
Commissioner, mentions this facet ; he also 
gives (Question of Languages, p. 32) an- 
other instance of the oppression which is 
carried on— 

“One Herr Berkabn, a landed proprietor in 
Southern Anglia, engaged a governess from the city 
of Schleswig, a place which, even in the short expo- 
sition above mentioned, is acknowledged to belong 
to a purely German district. It was not until 
after the greatest difficulty, and upon the express 
condition of learning Danish immediately, that 
the governess was at all allowed to enter upon 
the duties of her situation, and obtained # pro- 
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visional permission to reside with Herr Berkahn. 
On the occasion of the next visitation by the cle- 
rical authorities, Herr Berkahn was commanded 
to appear before the dean, bringing the children 
and governess with him ; and then the local offi- 
cial said, ‘This is not a question of equality of 
rights. Unless the governess is dismissed by the 
1st of November, you will be heavily fined.’” 


Even the German books which are supplied 
to the elementary schools are purposely 
written in bad German, give incorrect his- 
torical and geographical information, and 
contain immoral sentiments, which must 
pollute the minds of the children who use 
them. This seems perfectly incredible; yet 
it rests on the testimony of the Royal Com- 
missioner himself, who says— 


“Nor has the Danisation of the elementary 
schools, in the purely German districts, been 
omitted in the chain of ‘logical consequences.’ 
. . . A glance at the German Reading Book 
(edited by the Royal Ministry for the Duchy of 
Schleswig) will show that, instead of 
being a guide to the correct knowledge of the 
language, German children even may be actually 
made to forget the rules of their mother tongue 
by the false teaching of an authorized production. 
; - The Rev. Dr. Thiess, notwithstanding 
his Danish sympathies, said that the book was 
throughout as unchristian and immoral as it was 
un-German.” 


Nay, even in the lunatic asylum at Schles- 
wig, which contains ten times as many 
German patients as Danes, the German 
board of directors, doctor, and chaplain, 
have all been removed and replaced by 
Danes. Thus the patients are cut off from 
all confidential communication with their 
attendants, which is more necessary for 
lunatics than for any others. All this is 
not a passing injury, but a constant source 
of irritation. Need I allude to the decep- 
tion practised by the Prime Minister of 
Denmark, who has cheated the foreign 
Governments and deceived his own Diet? 
Listen to what the Royal Commissioner 
himself says upon that point, in a pam- 
phlet called My Reply, which has been 
translated into French from the original 
language. He says— 

** Above all it may be observed what an amount 
of duplicity has prevailed throughout this whole 
transaction from beginning to end ; so much so 
that the President of the Council assumes a dif- 
ferent pretence when he speaks to me, the Royal 
Commissioner, from that which he puts on when 
he addresses foreign Courts. This puts me in a 
very false and difficult position. But this position 
becomes no longer tenable when he keeps me in 


ignorance of the language which he has held to 
foreign Courts.” 


In fact, the question seems to travel in a vi- 
cious round of great snares and mean decep- 
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tions; the Duchies are duped by the one, 
while by the other they are irritated. But 
why is all this oppression practised? What 
is the object? The object of all these mea- 
sures, all these deceptions, and all these 
persecutions is to incorporate the Duchies, 
or, as it is called by an euphemism, to pro- 
mote the ‘‘Integrity of the Monarchy.” 
One of the Danish clergy appointed by the 
Government, Danish by birth, Danish in 
sympathies, Danish in associations, had 
said, when speaking in defence of this sys- 
tem, and yet blaming it as too weak to at- 
tain its object, ** Yet, after ten years of 
repression, the German element is still 
predominant.”” M. Grundtvig, the inear- 
nation of the Eyder-Danish party, explain- 
ed, in the newspaper Fedrelandet, what 
were the views of that party— 

“Schleswig shall be incorporated with Den- 
mark ; Ilolstein shall be cut off from Germany, 
and shall thus be rendered neutral.” 


Holstein. 


The whole country is aware that this is the 
object. In the year 1838 the Diet of Sch- 
leswig Holstein adopted an address to the 
King, complaining that the whole aim and 
purport of the Administration had been to 
separate Schleswig from Holstein, and in- 
corporate the former with Denmark. They 
said that ‘‘ they would never submit to an- 
nexation;”’ that ‘‘the pressure was per- 
feetly intolerable;”’ and they reminded the 
King that ‘‘ tranquillity had always reign- 
ed until this attempt to incorporate began.” 
On the 7th of April last, the Diet at Itze- 
hoe adopted an address, in which they 
complained that ‘‘ the preceding Diet had 
never assented to the Law of Succession 
of 1853—that it had been submitted to 
the acceptance of the Danish Diet, but 
that the assent of the Duchies had never 
been asked.” They refer the cause of all 
the bitterness and discontent on the part 
of the people of Schleswig Holstein to 
the Succession which was foreed upon 
them by the Treaty of 1852, and the 
Law of Succession which was passed in 
consequence of that treaty. To this Mr. 
Ward also bears testimony. He writes, 
September 27, 1860— 

“There is in the Duchies a large party who are 
dissatisfied with the Rule of Succession fixed in 
1853, and who would, if they could, still give the 
ducal crown to a prince of the House of Augus- 
tenburg.” 

And Lord Bloomfield, in reporting the de- 
bate in the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives, tells us that one speaker said— 


“It was for no Power a more sacred duty to 
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speak a decisive word on the side of right and 
justice in the matter than for England, whose 
policy from 1848 to 1852 had so materially con- 
duced to the misery under which Schleswig Hol- 
stein at present groaned.” 

And that another speaker 


“ Specially called attention to the action of the 
Great Powers from 1848 to 1852, showing how 
the status quo, fraught as it was with the seeds of 
perpetual disquiet, had been brought about by the 
overpowering influence of Russia.” 

Therefore, on the one hand, the oppressive 
measures of the King arise from a desire 
to incorporate the Duchies, which is the 
ostensible object of the treaty; while, on 
the other hand, the bitterness of the 
Duchies is traced by themselves to the Sue- 
cession forced upon them by the treaty. 
What I undertake to prove is that the 
union of the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein has existed from the most ancient 
times; but that along with this there has 
been a continued intrigue to incorporate 
those Duchies with the kingdom of Den- 
mark; in fact, to promote the “ integrity 
of the monarchy.’’ A reference to the 
Annual Register shows that five hundred 
years ago the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein were intimately connected. In 
the time of our Edward VI., Christian 
I, was elected King of Denmark; and 
about eleven years afterwards he became 
the hereditary reigning Duke of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, on the express stipula- 
tion that he would swear to observe the 
Constitution of Waldemar. To this consti- 
tution every reigning Duke, from a.p. 1326 
to this day, has had to swear; in that oath 
he swears to preserve the union, the local 
self-government, and the separate national 
existence of the States of Schleswig and 
Holstein. The first oath is that he would 
preserve Schleswig and Holstein undivided; 
and another is that no Danish or foreign 
officers shall be employed in the Duchies. 
The successors of this King were reigning 
Dukes of the Duchies as well as Kings of 
Denmark, because these hereditary Dukes 
were elected by the Danes as their Kings; 
for Denmark was an elective monarchy. 
The Treaty of Roskilde formally recogniz- 
ed Schleswig as a sovereign and indepen- 
dent State in 1658. In the year 1663 
Frederick III. effected a coup d’étdt, and 
converted the kingdom of Denmark from 
an elective to an hereditary sovereignty. 
He promulgated a Law of Succession, 
making the Crown hereditary in both males 
and females, but did not interfere with the 
law of Succession which obtained in the 
Duchies, according to which females could 
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not succeed to the Ducal Crown. Thus 
there came to be a different Lex Regia in 
Denmark and in the Duchies, The con- 
nection between Denmark and the Duchies 
is, in fact, precisely similar to that which, 
before the accession of Her Majesty, ex- 
isted between Hanover and this country. 
In Hanover the Salic Law prevails just as 
it did in the Duchies. England went to 
the Crown of Hanover because we elected 
the House of Hanover to our throne, just 
as Denmark went to the Duchies. But 
here is the difference: when the Quecn 
ascended the throne, we, rather than break 
the fundamental law of Hanover which ex- 
cluded females from the crown, surrender- 
ed not only the Kingdom of Hanover it- 
self, but also the additions which had, at 
the peace of 1815, been made to it asa 
compensation for the exertions which Eng- 
land had made in the wars against Napo- 
leon. In the case of the Duchies, however, 
the law had been prospectively broken, and 
was going to be infringed for the sake of 


| preventing the separation of the Duchies 


from Denmark. What should we have 
said if, thirty years ago, Plenipotentiaries 
had sat down and had arranged that our 
Crown should not go to our beloved Queen, 
but to the Duke of Mecklenburg, and had 
never even asked our consent ? This would 
have been a precisely similar case. In the 
year 1846, Christian VIII., breaking the 
oath of Waldemar, extended the Law of 
Succession of Denmark to the Duchies, 
abolishing the Salic Law which had pre- 
viously existed there. The Landgravine 
of Hesse would otherwise now be the heir 
to the Throne of Denmark, and the Duke 
of Augustenburg would be the future reign- 
ing Duke in Schleswig Holstein. Thus he 
first openly attempted this nefarious sys- 
tem of annexation, under the guise of the 
integrity of the monarchy. But how did 
this come about? For many years before 
that, secret agencies had been at work in 
Denmark, inciting the people to seek for 
the incorporation of the Duchies with the 
Kingdom. Thus, in the manifesto of the 
Stadholderate of the Duchies (p. 6) it ia 
stated that— 


“The Danish press and the political clubs, ever 
since 1830, have proposed the Danification of 
Schleswig. The provincial States of Denmark 
in 1844 followed the mark, and went a step fur- 
ther; they requested a Royal Declaration to this 
purpose : ‘that the whole monarchy was an indi- 
visible heirloom.’ 4 Propositions were 
made at St. Petersburg in 1838, and embodied in 
the Letters Patent of 1846, which had the in- 
tegrity of the collective monarchy in view.” 
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Now, things do not occur of themselves ; 
some power, though unseen—some energy, 
though it may be hidden, is always at 
work, It is only thoughtless people who 
look upon human affairs without seeking 
for the causes which produce them. In 
1843 the son of the Landgravine of Hesse, 
and heir-presumptive to the Crown of Den- 
mark, married the daughter of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, who from that moment be- 
gan to negotiate for his succession to the 
Duchies. The Morning Chronicle, then 
the organ of the Foreign Office, ealled at- 
tention, in 1844, to this fact— 


“‘ Prince Frederick William (of Hesse) is mar- 

ried to a daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, who 
has already shown his zeal for the interests of his 
son-in-law by negotiating for him the succession 
of the Duchies of Holstein, which, in the ordinary 
course of events, would fall to the ducal family of 
Holstein Augustenburg, and not to the Prince of 
Hesse. The Law of Succession of Hol- 
stein is different from that for Denmark, &c. 
But Russia is believed to have precluded this re- 
sult (the separation of the Duchies from Den- 
mark), by having induced the Duke of Augusten- 
burg and his family to cede their rights of succes- 
sion in consideration of a large pecuniary indem- 
nity. Thus Denmark and the Duchies are to be 
preserved as an entire inheritance for Prince Fre- 
derick William and his heirs, by means of Russian 
gold, and family ties will give Russia a natural 
and preponderating influence in that monarchy, 
which holds the keys of the Baltic, the Sound, 
and the Belt. We know too much of 
the far-seeing policy of Russia to regard this with 
indifference.” 


It must be borne in mind that the attempt, 
in this instance, was to make the Crown 
of the entire monarchy and Duehies de- 
seend in the cognatic or female line, under 
pretence of maintaining the “ integrity of 


the monarehy.”” A year after this mar- 
riage the Emperor’s daughter died, so the 
negotiations were given up; the Emperor 
was no longer desirous to procure the en- 
tire monarehy for Prince Frederick William. 
In 1846 the Due de Cases was sent on a se- 
eret mission to Copenhagen, and the result 
was the publication of the Letters Patent of 
Christian VIII., extending the Lex Regia 
of Denmark to the Duchies, under the 
name of ‘‘ preserving the integrity of the 
monarchy.’’ Thiers is the authority for 
this. The facts of the case were these: 
Louis Philippe was then engaged in ne- 
gotiating the Spanish marriages, and he 
was most anxious, as he had lost our coun- 
tenance, to buy the support of Russia. 
The Times stated that, ‘in order to eon- 
ciliate the favour of Russia he was willing 
to sacrifice everything, from Cracow to 
Constantinople.” He, at the instance of 
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the Russian Ambassador, sent his embassy 
to Denmark, which resulted in the publi- 
eation of the Letters Patent to which I 
have before alluded. The Duchies pro. 
tested against these letters, and the Ger- 
man Confederation issued a decree calling 
on the King of Denmark to revoke these 
Letters Patent. In another letter, of Sep- 
tember 8, 1846, the King strove to explain 
away the statements contained in the for- 
mer letters, and promised that no measures 
should be taken to destroy the Union of 
Schleswig and Holstein. Then he inau- 
gurated the attempt to effect by adminis- 
trative amalgamation that which he had 
failed to accomplish by arbitrary power. 
Sinee then the Danish motto has been 
‘Denmark to the Eyder;”’ since then 
these repressive measures on the German 
element in Schleswig have been resorted 
to. In 1848, January 28, the present 
King came to the throne, and swore that 
‘nothing should be done to alter the ex- 
isting Union of Schleswig and Holstein.” 
On the 18th of March, the States of the 
Duchies held a meeting at Rendsburg, and 
determined to send a deputation to the 
King to represent their case. The depu- 
tion consisted of Count Reventlow and 
others. It left Kiel on the 21st of March. 
But on the 20th, the news of this meeting 
had reached Copenhagen. Of course, they 
had heard of what had occurred in Paris ; 
the mob became much excited ; the Eyder 
Danish party flew to arms ; placards were 
posted up, declaring that “the wish and 
the will of the Danish people is that Schles- 
wig must be separated from Holstein, and 
must be incorporated as a province of Den- 
mark.’’ They besieged the King in his 
palace, and insisted on his accepting their 
programme. The Monarch gave way ; 
the Moltke Ministry resigned, and favour- 
ites of the mob were received into confi- 
dence, men who were pledged to incorpo- 
rate the Duchies by sword and bayonet: 
Messrs. Tcherning and Monrad, known 
enemies of the Duchies. The news of 
this émeute reached Kiel on the 23rd; a 
Provisional Government was instantly ap- 
pointed, because the King was at the beck 
and bid of a Copenhagen mob, and the 
Duchies did not wish to be under the feet 
of a Danish mob, but desired to uphold 
their laws. The objects of the Duchies 
should be kept clearly in view. In the 
manifesto they say, July 22, 1850— 

“ Right and duty of Resistance,—The forcible 
breach of a fundamental law is a political crime 
which both nature and reason éither enjoin, or at 
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least will permit us, to ward of by every means 
warranted in self-defence. For us the people of 
Schleswig Holstein, not only the right, but the duty 
of resistance is expressly laid down in our consti- 
tutional laws of 1460; where it is stated that ‘if 
ever any one within this country, or out of it, 
should infringe upon the articles therein con- 
tained, then shall we be pledged to oppose him ; 
and each and every man shall be bounden to ten- 
der his faithful assistance in protecting the said 
letter and treaty in all and every clause.’ In ex- 
ercise of this right, in fulfilment of that duty, the 
Duchies are in arms against this recent attack of 
Denmark.” 


And again (p. 11)— 


“We deliberately insist on this fact, that we 
are struggling for our rights, for the rights of the 
people of Schleswig-Holstein, and for a state of 
things by law established. We would call upon 
the Powers of Europe to consider that the cir- 
cumstances of the time reflect on our struggle the 
character of a struggle for the interests of public 
order and for established rights.” 


Thus the Duchies, though suffering from 
oppression greater than had prevailed in 
Naples or Sicily, did not, like those king- 
doms, cast off their hereditary Monarch, but 
expressed their determination to uphold the 
fundamental laws of the State, and to pro- 
tect the King against the mob by which 
he was governed. The noble Lord the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had said, that 
nations which felt themselves aggrieved, or 
which were dissatisfied with their govern- 
ments, were justified in getting rid of 
them and appointing what government 
they chose. Why had not the Duchies 
this right eoneeded to them, when they 
never rebelled against their King, but 
desired only to defend their laws? In 
Naples we refused to interfere in sup- 
port of law; in the Duchies we did 
interfere to break the law. In 1849 the 
armies of Prussia went to the States of 
Schleswig-Holstein to support the Duchies 
in their rightful claim, and an autograph 
letter was written by the King tothe Duke 
of Augustenberg, enjoining him by every 
means in his power to maintain the rights 
of his country, and promising that he 
should receive material support from Prus- 
sia. But when the reaction set in after 
1848, the Manteuffel Ministry, which is 
sneered at, despised, and hated by the 
people of Germany as Russian in its ten- 
dency, was appointed. Then the policy of 
Prussia underwent a change. A treaty of 
peace was promoted by the Mantenffel Mi- 
nistry, to which a secret article was ap- 
pended, That treaty has been laid on the 
Table of this House, but the secret article 
included in it has not been produced. This 
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article provided that the King of Prussia 
should support the propositions of the King 
of Denmark for altering the succession and 
for preserving the integrity of the mo- 
narchy. Whether the allegations regard- 
ing the influences by which the Manteuffel 
Ministry were affected were true or not, 
it is impossible for me to say ; but across 
the original draft of the document to which 
I refer, and which I hold in my hand, there 
is written ** Meyendorff” (the Russian 
Ambassador) ‘has had the settling of all 
these items.’’ This explains the sudden 
change which took place in the Prussian 
policy. In 1849 Prussian troops were sent 
to the Duchies with the avowed object of 
supporting their just claims ; the Russian 
fleet appeared off the coast ; and in 1850 
the Prussian troops were withdrawn with 
the secret intention ef abandoning the 
Duchies to theirfate. The Treaty of Peace 
of 1850 was enclosed in a Despatch from 
Lord Westmoreland, in which he said :— 

“T cannot close this Despatch without stating 
that Baron Meyendorff, the Russian Minister, has 
been unremitting in his exeriions to bring about 
the termination of this negotiation, and that for- 
tified by the declarations which have lately ema~- 
nated from his Government he has greatly contri- 
buted to that result.” 


In 1851 the King of Denmark, still enter- 
taining those projects of annexation with 
regard to the Duchies, sent Sponnek, his 
Minister of Finance, to Vienna, to propose 
that Holstein should be formally separated 
from the German Confederation and an- 
nexed to Denmark. Prince Schwarzenberg, 
however, sneered at the proposal. In 1852 
the King solemnly promised that he would 
do nothing towards incorporating Schleswig 
with the kingdom. Of this promise he 
was reminded in a Despatch by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who scemed, he must say, to have acted 
a fair part latterly in these transactions. 
Lord John Russell wrote, December 8, 
1860— 


“There can be no doubt, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that these promises con- 
stitute an engagement which his Danish Majesty 
is bound in honour to fulfil. He is bound not to 
incorporate Schleswig with Denmark.” 


And Mr. Paget writes (p. 58)— 


“ The only positive engagement entered into by 
Denmark towards Austria and Prussia was, that 
it would not incorporate Schleswig, or do any- 
thing which would tend towards that end.” [See 
the Despatches to the Danish Envoys at Berlin 
and Vienna, Ducember 6th, 1851.] 


It has, therefore, been shown that the ob- 
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ject of the Duchies was not to sever their 
connection with the person of their Sove- 
reign, but to defend their laws from being 
crushed by a mob. The war began by an 
attempt to incorporate the Duchies: peace 
was concluded by the treachery of the Al- 
lies in foreing the Duchies again under the 
Danish yoke. This sore is still running ; 
for the intrigues and measures of repression 
to promote this incorporation are still being 
continued. Frederick VI. and Christian 
VIII. desired to centralize the Govern- 
ment ; but “let I dare not wait upon I 
would.”’ This King, carried away on the 
shoulders of the Eyder Danish party, 
‘bends up each corporal agent” to this 
feat, and tries to enforce what his prede- 
cessors desired. This policy of incorpora- 
tion came to a head in the Treaty of London 
of May 8, 1852. It is not a treaty; be- 
cause, if seven partics put their names to 
a contract for an object which is not lawful 
the agreement is not binding, and the pro- 
ceeding is rather of the nature of a conspi- 
racy than a contract. Imagine a contract 
to dispose of a settled property away from 
the next heir to some very distant relation. 
This is exactly the case with the Treaty of 
London. The Germans have never ac- 


knowledged it as a treaty to this day. 
They call it the Protocol of London ; and 


the Prince who will come in under that 
treaty they call the Protocol Prince. 
Austria and Prussia signed it; but the 
Diet has never authorized them to do so, 
and, consequently, their signatures to that 
treaty are invalid. I have been informed 
on the best authority—though unfortu- 
nately I may not produce that authority 
to the Honse—that Prussia is most desi- 
rous to break the treaty, and do away with 
it. I believe that Austria would be willing 
to do the same. There is, besides, our 
signature with those of France and Russia 
to the Treaty of May 8, 1852; but since 
that time we have both been at war with 
Russia ; and it is well established that a 
war between two Powers puts an end to 
every treaty between them, and that no 
previously existing treaty holds good ex- 
cept it be renewed after the war. Thus it 
is that the Treaty of Peace between Prus- 
sia and Denmark contains a renewal of all 
previous treaties. I will presently show 
that the policy of this treaty was not 
chosen by us, but had been forced upon us; 
and since then many eminent statesmen 
have expressed their thorough dislike to it. 
If this were a question of the succession to 
® peerage it would demand the strictest 
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investigation ; and command the greatest 
attention. Yet this is much more ; it in- 
volves the succession to a Crown of Eu- 
rope. Now, if it were right for us to do 
this, it follows that it would be equally 
right for other nations to treat us in a si- 
milar manner. And what will the treaty 
do? The Treaty of 1852 has not yet 
come into operation. It is still in abey- 
ance, and will not take effect till the death 
of the present King. Now, in the first 
place, it acknowledges as permanent this 
nightmare ‘* integrity of the monarchy,” 
and then supersedes the law of the land by 
altering the succession. And, according 
to its provisions, when the present King 
dics, the succession, instead of going to the 
next heir, is to jump over nineteen heirs, 
until it comes to one who is only three be- 
fore the Emperor of Russia. The treaty 
will cut out the whole of the female line ; 
and it determines that no son of the future 
King, Christian, shall be allowed to sueceed 
except a son by the Princess Louise of 
Hesse. It will thrust aside all other chil- 
dren he may have. But never has any cx- 
planation of this extraordinary treaty, nor 
any information concerning it, been given 
to Parliament. Yet this is the first time, 
with one exception, that Englasid ever en- 
tered into a treaty of succession. We did 
so in the case of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
but in no previous instance. This Treaty 
of London is one of great moment ; it pur- 
ports, moreover, to do for constitutioual 
states that which they should do for them- 
selves; and it regards a constitutional 
King as an absolute monarch ; and yet it 
has never been explained to the House ; 
we know absolutely nothing about what led 
to it. The first information which we had 
of it was conveyed by an article in The 
Times of the 11th of May, 1852—three 
days after the treaty itself was signed. In 
that article allusion was made to the ne- 
gotiations which, during a period of many 
years, had preceded the final arrangement ; 
it speaks of the principles of the treaty 
having been laid down in the Protocol of 
London, saying, ‘* When at length Lord 
Palmerston was induced to lay down these 
principles in the Protocol of London.” It 
says also that ‘the announcement of the 
London Protocol, which Prussia refused to 
sign,” was received in Germany with scorn 
and resentment.”’ Now, are Ministers re- 
sponsible to the House of Commons, or is 
this an oligarchy ? If they are responsible 
why should this mystified article in a daily 
newspaper be all that is given to enable us 
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to judge of their conduct? If we are to 
have a share in the Government, we should 
have the necessary information for govern- 
ing; if we are to deliberate, we should 
know the facts of the case which we are 
called on to judge ; if Government be re- 
sponsible, we should know about the Acts 
which we are called upon to endorse or 
to condemn. Now every one imagined 
that the Treaty of London had been found- 
ed on the Protocol of Warsaw, of June 5, 
1851. For, on the 20th of March, 185], 
Lord Palmerston made use of these ob- 
servations— 


“ A good deal had passed with regard to these 
points—that is to say, in regard to the succession 
to the Crown of Denmark, and as connected with 
that, in regard to the arrangements for the order 
of succession in Schleswig and Holstein. But 
Her Majesty’s Government had studiously and 
systematically held themselves aloof from taking 
any share in these negotiations.” 


Now, in the Report of the Danish Diet 
I find an allusion to the Protocol of Lon- 
don, which is said to have been signed on 
the 2nd of August, 1850, or nine menths 
before the noble Lord said ‘‘ ler Majesty’s 
Government had studiously and systemati- 
cally held themselves aloof from taking 
any share in these negotiations.”’ But 
why should the noble Lord have denied 
that Iler Majesty’s Government had had 
anything to do with these negotiations ? 
Why should he keep this London Protocol 
such a secret? The words of the noble 
Lord would make one think that he was 
ashamed of that protocol. Why say that 
they had ‘studiously and systematically 
kept themselves aloof from all negotia- 
tions ?’’ In the armistice between Prussia 
and Denmark, dated July 2, 1850, which 
has been laid upon the Table of this House. 
Article 4 says— 


“Doubts have been raised as to the succes- 
sion.” 


By whom have these doubts been raised ? 
And at p. 4 I find that thanks are re- 
turned to the English Cabinet for the 
‘active part’’ they took. Again, M. 
Hall says, at p. 127 of the correspond- 
ence, that 


“ The principle of the integrity of the monarchy 
was loudly proclaimed in the London Protocol.” 


But why, then, make such a strict secret 
of that protocol? The ‘ Project of the 
Protocol of London” is dated June 2, 
1850; it was signed August 2 in the same 
year. The first article is as follows :— 
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“The unanimous desire of the said Powers is 

that the state of the possessions actually united 
under the Crown of Denmark shall be maintained 
in its integrity.” 
I should have supposed from the state- 
ments of the noble Viscount (Lord Palmer- 
ston) that these negotiations must have 
been carried on behind his back. But it 
appears from the original notes of that 
protocol, which I hold in my hand, that 
the noble Viscount must have taken part 
in them; because I find in one place, 
‘* Variation rejected by Lord Palmerston,” 
and in another, ‘‘ Variation not yet dis- 
cussed with Lord Palmerston.” I can- 
not, therefore, understand why the noble 
Viscount stated that ‘* Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had studiously and systemati- 
cally kept aloof from these negotiations.” 
There is a note at the foot in the same 
handwriting— 


‘On July 8, Drouyn deo Lhuys had an audi- 
ence of the Queen.” 


This shows that there was another confer- 
ence on that day. In another copy there 
are no crosses to the names of the Prus- 
sian and Austrian Ambassadors in the list 
of those present. Perhaps, as the Prns- 
sian Plenipotentiary refused to sign, the 
Austrian also absented himself. Here, 
then, is proof that the negotiations for this 
protocol were commenced not later than 
June 2, 1850; the peace at Berlin, with 
the Secret Article relating to the succes- 
sion, was signed at Berlin, on July 2. 
There was another conference in London 
on July 3, and the protocol was signed 
on August 2. But for what reason was 
this kept so secret, and even denied? I 
have been told that this protocol was 
presented to the Cabinet by the noble 
Viscount, but that it met with disapproval 
from them, and that they refused to agree 
to it. The Government were then in diffi- 
culties. The Pacifico business was going 
on, The Ministry had been outvoted in 
the other House of Parliament on a Mo- 
tion of want of confidence by a majority 
of 37. This happened on June 17, 1850. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Ambas- 
sador, had been recalled ; and Count Nes- 
sclrode had written what the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer called a ‘‘ public 
lesson ’’ to the noble Viscount. I trust I 
may be allowed to refer to what was said 
in that debate by two such eminent sup- 
porters of the noble Viscount as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale. Mr. Gladstone (June 
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27, 1850), on the Pacifico debate, read | 
what he called a “public lesson,’’ which | 
was written by Count Nesselrode to Lord 
Palmerston, and used these words— 

“It is not only with France that we have had 


to deal: what is the lesson which Count Nessel- | 
rode has read to us ? This lesson, s0 | 


read to you without reply, is a lesson from the } 


[3 | 


mouth of the Autocrat of all the Russians,” 
Hansard cxii., 580-81.] 


If the Chancellor of the Exchequer showed 
a prescience of the true state of the case, 
yet the acute insight of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale was greater. 


“ Read, I ask you, the extraordinary language 
used by Count Nesselrode to Lord Palmerston, 
and then read the answer of the latter, and see 
how different is the tone adopted by him (Lord 
Palmerston) to a country which is powerful, com- 
pared with that he makes use of to one that is 
weak, A hectoring epistle from Count 
Nesselrode, to which the noble Viscount sent a 
very meek and lamb-like reply. . . . . 
First you submit to rebuke from Russia, and 
next you are humiliated before France.”’ [Ibid, 
664-67.] 


And then he uses these pregnant words— 


“I believe the noble Lord is of an active turn 
of mind—that he likes these protocols and con- 
ventions.” [Ibid,673.] 


This arrow, sent at a venture, must have 
wounded the noble Viscount’s conscience 
sorely, He continues— 


** Tle made a speech against Austria, I remem= 
ber, on one occasion, but he did not breathe a 
syllable against Russia. The only allusion he 
made to Russia was in the nature of an apology, 
uttered in a sense that seemed to justify the part 
taken by Russia.” [Jbid, 673.] 


Well, then, as I have said, the Cabinet 
appears to have disapproved of this pro- 
tocol; but then there was the Pacifico 
difficulty ; a vote of want of confidence 
in the Lords ; the French Ambassador re- 
called; a ‘‘hectoring epistle”’ from St. 
Petersburg ; the Russian Ambassador de- 
manding his passports, But what, then, 
induced the British Cabinet to sign the 
treaty? The Weser Zeitung, of April, 
1853, answered the question as follows :—- 

“‘ Count Reventlow, the active Minister of Den- 
mark in London, had long been preparing the 
first London Protocol, in which the integrity of 
the Danish Monarchy was pointed out as a thing 
tobe wished. Russia was seconding, England was 
temporizing, and Prussia at that time kept so far 
aloof that the Chevalier Bunsen, on August 1, 
1850, even handed a note of protest to Lord Pal- 
merston. Russia availed herself of the confusion 
brought about inthe Pirzeus by Lord Palmerston, 
and of the favour shown by him to M. Pacifico, to 
instruct to M. Brunnow to demand his passport. 
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Lord Palmerston, apparently surprised, asked 
whether there were not any means of adjusting 
the difference? ‘To be sure,’ was the reply ; 
‘the signature of the London Protocol.’ ” 


The protocol was actually signed three 
weeks afterwards. But perhaps the best 
authority on the subject is M. von Gagern, 
the President of the German Parliament, 
who, in his Protest, published at Man- 
heim in 1852, said— 

“Denmark, Russia, and France had from 1846 
[when Christian VIII. published his Letters Pa- 


tent] been active in urging the institution of the 
Collective Monarchy. In the spring of 1850 a 


| favourable conjuncture had arisen, which Russia 


was the first to perceive ; first, in the unfortu- 
nate division of the German Powers; secondly, 
in the disgust of the British Ministry at the long 
delay of the negotiations for peace at Berlin ; 
and last, not least, in the personal embarrassment 
of Lord Palmerston, whose Ministerial position 
had been endangered. Some diplomatic 
success to assuage the Tories, and an apparent 
reconciliation with Russia, were under such cir- 
cumstances what Lord Palmerston could not do 
without, if he wanted to remain at the helm. 
The accession of England to that protocol was 
the first desideratum, and Lord Palmerston, under 
the circumstances, had declared himself ready to 
sign.” 


These authorities seem to assert that the 
noble Viscount, for the sake of retaining 
office for one year had conseuted to sign 
a protocol of which his Cabinet disap- 
proved, had interfered in the affairs of a 
foreign nation, had committed an act of 
injustice, had altered the succession, had 
ewept away the fundamental laws of the 
State, and had entailed eleven years of 
misery upon the Duchies. Thus, it ap- 
pears, he submitted for the sake of office, 
to make us become the tools of another 
Power. Calm deliberation obliged his Ca- 
binet to refuse ; personal inconvenience 
induced them to yield. Out of this pro- 
tocol grew the Protocol of Warsaw and 
the Treaty of 1852 as necessary conse- 
quences. 1852 is a memorable year; 
then the treaty was signed ; and a letter 
from our Sovereign was read at the Table 
of this House, informing the House that 
the noble Viscount was ‘‘ wanting in sin- 
ecerity to the Crown,”’ and was in the 
habit of deceiving Her. Thus, the pro- 
tocol and the treaty were conceived in sub- 
jection, and were executed in duplicity. 
They were signed, not from approval, but 
for the exigencies of a Minister. I now 
turn to the Protocol of Warsaw, June 5, 
1851. It is founded on * the importance 
of maintaining the Danish Monarchy in 
its integrity,”’ It then says— 
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* The rights of inheritance devolve upon Prince 
Christian in virtue of the renunciations of the 
Landgravine of Hesse, of her son Prince Frederick, 
and of her daughter Princess Mary.” 


Then afterwards it says the King, 


«“ Wishing, on his part, to complete the titles re- 
sulting from these renunciations,” 


Now these renunciations had not then been 
made. The Report of the Danish Diet 
says (p. 14)— 

“The renunciations in favour of the Princess 
Louise by the nearest heirs are already cited in 
the Protocol of Warsaw, although at the time 
when that protocol was signed the renunciations 
had not been made, as is shown by the Acts of 
Renunciation laid before the Diet,” 


M. Bluhme’s despatch of May 9, 1853 
Papers relative to the Succession, p. 7), 
confirms this statement. He says— 
“The message affords the king very great 
liberty, &e. . . in so much that his Ma- 
jesty need not seek at once the successive renun- 
ciations by those possessing rights annulled by the 
treaty, or rendered impossible by other means,” 


Yet the Protocol of Warsaw is grounded 
on the supposition that the renunciations 
have already been voluntarily made. The 
protocol continues— 

“ Nevertheless, it is understood that the even- 

tual rights of the two younger branches of Hol- 
stein Gottorp should be expressly reserved, that 
those which the august chief of the elder branch 
should abandon for himself and for his male 
lineage in favour of Prince Christian of Glucks- 
bourg and of his male lineage should be revived 
in the Imperial House of Russia whenever (which 
God forbid) the male lineage of that Prince should 
become extinct.” 
These reservations were repeated when 
the treaty was signed. Baron Brunnow’s 
note, handed in at the signature of the 
treaty, May 8, 1852, says that he 

“Having been authorized to sign the treaty, 
“ty has been ordered to transmit, at the 
tame time, the present note, for the purpose of 
reealling and renewing the reserves contained in 
the Protocol of Warsaw.” 

He then recites these reservations from 
the protocol. Therefore, after the death 
of Christian and his sons, these claims 
will be revived into rights; they are now 
acknowledged as such by this treaty. 
Russia, therefore, virtually gives up no- 
thing for something ; for under no cir- 
cumstances eould she have preferred any 
claims till all these, and many more in- 
tervening heirs besides, had been dead. 
Hence, by pretending to renounce, she 
cuts out nineteen heirs, and comes in all 
the sooner to the Crown. M. Bluhme 
sends a despatch from Copenhagen, May 
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9, 1853, Papers relative to the Suecession, 
p. 8, saying— 

“The Diet fear a preponderating influence on 
the part of Russia in the application of Article 2 
of the Treaty of London, it heing in the power of 
His Majesty the Emperor, by means of the reser- 
vations made by the Protocol ot Warsaw, and re- 
newed at the conclusion of the Treaty of May 8th 
of last year to support a claimant which all the 
monarchy would be forced to accept, because the 
Cognate Succession, established by the Royal Law, 
being abolished once for all through all parts of 
the monarchy open to this succession, would have 
no claimant to oppose to him.” 


Nearly a century ago Russia got Olden- 
burg in lieu of some doubtful claims on 
a small part of Holstein. The arrange- 
ment was this: on the failure of the heirs 
of Frederick III. Oldenberg was to revert 
to Denmark, and Holstein Gottorp to Rus- 
sia. Now, on the contrary, Russia will 
come in for the whole—Holstein, Schles- 
wig, Denmark, Iceland, and all—on the 
death of three persons; but she does 
not resign Oldenburg until all the inter- 
vening heirs also shall have died. Besides, 
those “ claims ’’ were very doubtful ; now 
they are acknowledged as ‘ rights.”” More- 
over, Bunsen, in p. 19 of his Memoir to 
Lord Palmerston, denies the validity of 
the renunciations. Besides, if they were 
valid, why should they not have been in- 
corporated in the treaty, as the renuncia- 
tions of the House of Bourbon were incor- 
porated in the Treaty of Utrecht? The 
upshot of the whole matter is that Russia 
gives up nothing iv exchange for getting 
her succession made more rapid and more 
certain ; and for getting doubtful claims 
acknowledged as rights; and by procuring 
an acknowledgment of the “integrity of 
the monarehy ” as permanent, she, of 
course, obtains the whole instead of a 
small part. Thus M. Usedom, the Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs at Berlin, in his 
official Memoir to the King of Prussia, 
February 4, 1851, says— 

“In attempting to break the legitimate suc- 
cession in the Duchies, violently and without a 
free renunciation on the part of thoge concerned, 
the dangerous principle of arbitrary power is in- 
stalled in the place of positively existing heredi- 
tary rights, I pray to God that your Ma- 
jesty may, at any risk, keep yourself free from 
establishing the principle of ‘ integrity’ which is 
not in existence, but which is only intended to be 
artificially created. ‘The right of Denmark with 
regard to such ‘integrity’ has hitherto no other 
foundation than her own desire.” 


Chevalier Bunsen, in his Memoir to Lord 
Palmerston, p. 31, says— 


“Tt was only too much to be feared that the 
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plan now proposed was nothing but the execution 
of the project which the late French Goverment 
had recommended in 1846” (which was done at 
the instance of Russia.) 

Now, that this is no chimerical fear or 
childish fancy, is proved by the fact that 
it was shared by no less a man than the 
historian M. Thiers, who said— 


“It is quite enough, in delivering Finland to 
the Russians, to have afforded them the means of 
a step in advance to the Sound, a point from which 
they will not be less menacing to us, at a future 
day, when the Russian Colossus with one foot on 
the Dardanelles and another on the Sound, will 
make the whole world his slave, and liberty will 
have fled to America. However chimerical all 
this may seem now to narrow minds, it will one 
day be a cruel reality.” 

I trust the House will bear in mind that 
our agreement to all this arose not from 
deliberate approval, but from the political 
exigency of a Minister, who, to retain 
office, signed the bond which bound him 
to carry out this policy. The treaty was 
submitted to the Danish Diet (but not to 
the States of the Duchies), and was forced 
upon them by the Minister saying that 
‘‘any alteration would appear as if the 
King had broken his engagement with 
the foreign Powers.”’ The proposed abo- 


lition of the Law of Succession of Den- 
mark was also Jaid before them, and the 
Minister represented such a step as a 


‘* European necessity’ to them; but to 
the foreign Powers he asserted, before the 
signature of the treaty, that the Diet had 
already taken that step. The Diet was 
three times dissolved before this alteration 
of the Lea Regia could be forced upon 
them. This recalls the frequent dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in Charles’s reign, 
which has been always held up as a justi- 
eation for the violent retaliation which fol- 
lowed. But the extraordinary thing is that 
this abolition of the Lex Regia of Den- 
mark also was brought about by foreign 
interference. In the Papers relative to 
the Succession, p. 9, there is a despatch 
from Lord Clarendon, dated June 7, 1853, 


“Sir,—M. de Bille has communicated to me 
the despatch addressed by the Danish Government 
to the Danish Ministers at the Courts parties to 
the treaty of the 8th of May, a copy of which was 
enclosed in your despatch of the 11th ult., and 
which contains an explanation of the reasons which 
induced’ the Danish Government not to confine 
themselves to a simple communication of that 
treaty to the Danish Chambers, but to accompany 
it by a proposition for the abolition of the Lex 
Regia. 

“ Although the course which the Danish Go- 
vernment has deemed it expedient to pursue in 
this respect would not appear to call for the ex- 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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pression of an opinion on the part of a foreign 
Government, I have yet to instruct you, as the 
expression of such opinion appears from your de- 
spatch to be desired, to assure the Danish Minis- 
ter that Her Majesty’s Government do full justice 
to the motives by which the Danish Government 
have been actuated, and that they see no reasons 
for changing the opinion already on various occa- 
sions expressed by Viscount Palmerston, that the 
abolition of the law in question (namely, the Lex 
Regia of Denmark) would afford a siinple, safe, 
and apparently unobjectionable method of here- 
after preventing renewed complications, such as 
those to which the Treaty of the 8th May so 
happily put an end.” 


Now, in the first place, it is odd that this 
measure should be defended on the score 
that it would ‘‘ prevent hereafter ’’ that 
which had already been “ put an end to.” 
But it is a still more extraordinary dis- 
covery that the abolition of the Lex Regia 
should also be due to the noble Viscount. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present ; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1861, 


Minvres.] Pusric Brrts.—1° Government of the 
avy. 
2° Vaccination, 
8° Larceny, &e.; Malicious Injuriesto Property ; 
Forgery ; Coinage Offences. 


WINDOW-CLEANING d&e., BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sirk CHARLES BURRELL said, he 
rose to move the second reading of this 
Bill, which he advocated in the interests 
of the lower classes, to protect them against 
the danger of being ordered to clean win- 
dows from the outside. That practice, it 
was well known, had led toto a great many 
fatal accidents, and he was sure that the 
House would be glad to prevent the possi- 
bility of the recurrence of such calamities. 
He had received that morning information 
of four accidents of the kind, three of which 
terminated fatally, and probably the fourth 
also, although it was only stated that a 
man, who had fallen from a window of 
Buckingham Palace, was taken to the hos- 
pital for a fractured skull, and it was not 
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stated whether he had died or not. On 
the occasion when he brought this measure 
before the House in the last Session of 
Parliament a Gentleman of the law took 
upon himself to turn the matter into ridi- 
cule, and found plenty of other Gentlemen 
to join in the laugh with him. He was ad- 
vised by his friends not to press the second 
reading then, but he hoped that now the 
House would allow the Bill to be considered 
in Committee. A similar Bill was passed 
about fourteen years ago for Scotland, and 
Scotch Members told him that the opera- 
tion of the Act in preventing these acci- 
dents had been completely successful. Last 
year, after his Bill was thrown aside, there 
were no fewer than four deaths within two 
days from accidents of the sort which he 
was anxious to provide against. That was 
a striking proof of the urgent necessity for 
such a measure. He employed a system 
of window-cleaning in his own houses, both 
in town and country, which was attended 
with no danger whatever, and he would be 
glad to see it generally adopted. He moved 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
held that to pass such a maasure as that 


before them would be to carry the prin- 
ciple of interference between employer and 
employed to a most inconvenient and un- 


precedented length. Some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill were really absurd, and 
would render an employer liable to punish- 
ment if his servant cleaned a window from 
a balcony. Every one must do justice to 
the motives of the hon. Baronet, but, how- 
ever well meant the Bill might be, he was 
satisfied that it would prove a source of 
great annoyance and vexation. He, there- 
fore, moved that it be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day three 
months.” 

Mr. CAVE said, that whatever opinion 
the House might entertain of the merits 
of the Bill, there could be but one senti- 
ment with regard to the motives of his 
hon. Colleague in bringing it before the 
House. The House could not but respect 
one who had been a Member of Parliament 
before most of them were born; whose 
political career carried him so far back 
that he was one of those who seized the 
assassin of Spencer Percival in the lobby 
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of the former House of Commons, and who 
now, towards the close of a long and 
honourable life, at an age when most men, 
if they had the power of thinking at all, 
thought only of themselves, was exert- 
ing himself in the cause of humanity to 
stop what was at any rate a clumsy and 
dangerous practice, and not only by this 
Bill, but by setting the example of an 
improved construction in his own house, 
which had already been followed in some 
public offices, and if architects and builders 
had a little more public spirit would soon 
be generally adopted. He (Mr. Cave) had 
thought it right to say thus much, as his 
name was on the back of the Bill, though 
all the credit of it was due to the hon. 
Baronet, who was its sole author, and who 
knew, indeed, that he (Mr. Cave) did not 
entirely approve of the details. These, 
however, might be amended in Committee. 
It was not so long ago that 150 hon, 
Members opposite, among whom was the 
hon. and learned Baronet who moved the 
Amendment, were ready to go into the 
lobby in favour of the second reading of 
a Bill of every clause of which they dis- 
approved. Should this be refused, he re- 
commended his hon. Colleague to wash 
his hands of the matter, and to rest con- 
tent with the efforts he had made. He 
was now relieved of all responsibility on 
this score, and might be well satisfied to 
leave that to those who opposed him. For 
his own part he would rather be the author 
of such a measure than one of those who 
treated it with ridicule. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
motives of the hon. Baronet who promoted 
the Bill deserved respect, and he was not 
aware of any disposition on the part of 
the House to treat the subject with ridi- 
cule. He himself never said anything 
that could be construed into a suggestion 
that the measure was a laughable one. It 
was a perfectly serious proposal, and de- 
served to be so treated. The general law 
of the country was that any person who 
knowingly and wilfully placed another in 
a situation of danger whereby his death 
might be caused was liable to an indict- 
ment for the man’s death. That principle 
would apply to cases of window-cleaning 
where any degree of rashness which the 
law deemed culpable was exhibited; but 
the hon. Baronet wished to make that sort 
of trifling with the lives of others subject 
to aspecial penalty. The general rule on 
which they went was that an adult person 
in any employment was master of his own 
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life and safety, and that the law was not 
required to interfere for his protection. It 
was obvious that there were many dangers 
to which persons in the employment of 
others voluntarily exposed themselves 
which were greater than those in the case 
of window-eleaning. The Government had 
not neglected the Motion of the hon. Baro- 
net for a return of the number of accidents 
through window-cleaning, but had received 
an answer from Mr. Wakley that it would 
take a very long time to search through 
the reports of all the coroner’s inquests in 
Middlesex in order to make the return. 
He thonght, however, that they might as- 
sume as a matter of notoriety that such 
accidents were not of frequent occurrence. 
Employment in mines, or even on board a 
ship going to sea in stormy weather, was 
attended with dangers at least equal to 
those to be apprehended in the case of 
window-cleaning. In many of the build- 
ing trades, in driving a railway train, and 
in many other avocations, there was great 
risk of accident, but in none of those cases 
was there any legislative interference for 
the protection of life. Then there was a 
case which had excited a good deal of pub- 
lie attention lately —that of rope-dancers, 
who in places of entertainment exhibited 
themselves in dangerous positions for the 
No attempt 


gratification of the public. 
had been made to prevent adult persons, 
who were masters of their own understand- 
ings, from exposing themselves in that 


manner. From time to time dangerous 
ascents were also made in balloons, but 
the law did not enable the executive Go- 
vernment or the magistrates to prevent 
them. If they were to enter on a course 
of legislation of the kind proposed by the 
hon. Baronet, it was clear that there were 
other employments which were as danger- 
ous as window-cleaning, and with which it 
would be equally necessary to deal. Not 
being prepared to depart from the recog- 
nized tenets of our legislation iu that re- 
spect, he could not give his vote for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he had not heard any objection to the Bill 
whieh could not be obviated in Committee. 
He thought that the Bill came in aid of a 
class of persons who were especially un- 
able to exercise a free-will, For what 
poor female servant could refuse to clean 
a window in the manner objected to if so 
ordered by her master? Servants really 
required some protection in the way sug- 
gested by the hon. Baronet, and he hoped 
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the House would read the Bill a second 
time. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that, reference 
having been made by the right hon. Baro. 
net to rope-dancing, he wished to know 
whether any steps had been taken to pre- 
vent the repetition of M. Blondin’s per. 
formance on the rope with his child ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had 
already informed the House that he had 
addressed a letter to the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company, objecting to a 
child of tender years being allowed to take 
part in such a dangerous exhibition, a child 
not being capable of giving any reasonable 
consent, and, therefore, not falling under 
the general rule as to adults which he had 
stated. The Crystal Palace Company, to 
their credit, at once complied with his let- 
ter, and stated that the performance would 
not be repeated. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
understood that the Bill was intended to 
protect female servants who might be re- 
quired against their will to do certain work 
under pain of forfeiting their situations. 
That was a totally different case from that 
where a person voluntarily exposed himself 
to danger. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would not stop 
to consider whether the Bill was very much 
called for. It sufficed for him that its ob- 
jects were benevolent. 

Mr. POTTS directed attention to an ac- 
cident, said to have occurred that morning, 
through a steam engine passing along the 
streets drawing a number of carts. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 38; Noes 
79: Majority 41. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL— 
[Sir Joun Trexawny.] 


THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Sr JOHN TRELAWNY said, that he 
had so repeatedly stated the case of those 
concerned in the movement for the aboli- 
tion of church rates that he would best 
consult the wishes and convenience of the 
House if he were as brief as possible under 
the circumstances in which he was placed. 
It was necessary, however, that he should 
refer to one or two argunients which might 
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be used by the opponents of the Bill, as, | upon those who supported the abolition of 
owing to the hour at which the House rose, | the rates, that they ought also to show a 
he had practically no opportunity to reply. | conciliatory spirit, and consider whether 
It was constantly thrown out against hon. | they could not make some eoncessions to 
Gentlemen on that (the Liberal) side of the | meet the views of hon. Gentlemen on the 
House that they were prepared to endorse | other side. It was clear that they (the 
the views of the Liberation Society, who | anti-church rate party) must have the sub- 
were assumed to hold ulterior views with | stance of that for which they contended, 
regard to the Church. There were surely | otherwise there would be no settlement at 
sufficient reasons why church rates should | all. The opponents of the Bill made a 
be abolished without mixing up the ques-| great mistake when they thought that the 
tion with the proceedings of the Liberation | question was simply one of money. It was 
Society. The fact that a certain society | not, and could not possibly be so. It was 
was prepared to go much further than the ; absurd to suppose that a vote of 1d. or 2d. 
abolition of the church rates had no con-(| in the pound in eertain parishes was all 
nection with the question now before them, | that was at issue. The question, as re- 
and was no argument against a measure | garded Dissenters, had been described as 
which was just and expedient in itself. | a sentimental one, and the term was not 
Hon. Members opposite were to a great | inappropriate, but it certainly was not a 
degree in agreement with him as to the | money matter. If they were going to at- 
necessity of legislation. He believed there | tempt to settle the question on the ground 
was no hon. Gentleman on the other side | of the exemption of Dissenters they would 
who was not quite as anxious to determine | not sueceed, because in trying to apply the 


in what way Dissenters might be reliev- 
ed as hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House. Therefore they were come to this, 
that the House of Commons might be re- 
garded at that moment as nothing more or 
less than a Committee of Inquiry as to the 


best way of dealing with church rates. His | 
| Therefore they would not be doing what 


position was rendered peculiar and some- 
what difficult by the absence of opposition, 
for substantially there was none. He did 
not know of any hon. Member who was not 
committed to the opinion that Dissenters 
were entitled to relief. In that way they got 
rid of a variety of arguments, such as the 
antiquity of church rates and the fact of 
land being bought subject to church rates. 
The latter was a point which ought not to 
be introduced at all, because hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were prepared to exempt, not 
only Dissenters, but Churchmen also in the 
ease of district churches. But the point 
to which he wished chiefly to call attention 
was as to the proposed compromise. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would bear in mind that 
nobody had taken more trouble to bring 
together the parties opposed than he had 
done. He had gone to hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway and above the gang- 
way on both sides, and to Dissenters day 
by day, with the view of bringing parties 
together and he must say not entirely with- 
out success, because their position was 
now very different from what it was be- 
fore. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt) had consented to make 
sacrifices which were, no doubt, important 
from his point of view, and he had urged 





severe provisions which it was proposed 
to introduce into the law, they would find 
that there would be disturbances in the 
streets, and a rescue of the goods which 
might have been seized. Consequently 
he did not believe the system of what 
was called ticketing would be successful. 


was best for the Church itself by compel- 
ling Dissenters to register themselves in 
that way. He would remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that there were many 
on their own side who had come over to 
his opinion. He would not trouble the 
House by quoting at any great length 
from the recent remarkable pamphlet of 
Mr. Bennett. He thought it would be 
seen that the nationality of the Church 
was not at all compromised by the course 
which they were taking. He did not think 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite cared so 
much about substance as about the theory; 
they had a sentimental feeling on the sub- 
ject, and objected to the abolition of church 
rates because they thought that by doing 
so the national character of the Established 
Church would be destroyed. He denied 
that such would be the effect of abolishing 
church rates, and if they wished to take 
the issue on that point he was ready to do 
so. He contended that if they abolished 
church rates, the nationality of the Church 
would remain untouched. It was said that 
the working classes would be injured by 
his Bill. He did not think that these who 
used that argument knew what the real 
feelings of the working classes were. He 
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would recommend hon. Members to read 
a petition which had been presented to 
that House from the parish of Moulton, in 
the county of Suffolk, signed by three 
working men, whose names were William 
Wybrow, Thomas Dover, and Richard 
Wypbrow, and especially the following pas- 
sages :— 

“That your petitioners have no faith in such 

pici and al generosity ; and, more- 
over, do not see any reason why they should be 
robbed of what they now hold as a right, and be 
left dependent on a precarious charity: that your 
petitioners, being uneducated, and little conversant 
with affairs of State, and so seldom meddling there- 
with, and having, moreover, no voice in the elec- 
tion of representatives of the people in your hon- 
ourable House, are liable to have their rights 
overlooked and frittered away through want of a 
due consideration of them.” 





Those men gave expression to the wishes 
of their fellow-labourers generally, and if 
the suffrage were extended, the real feel- 
ing of the working classes respecting 
church rates would be made known. It 
was not necessary for him to go into de- 
tails to show the inconvenience arising 
from the present system of church rates. 
Every second or third day some illustra- 
tion of that inconvenience was to be found 
in the columns of The Times. The pam- 


phlet of the Rev. Mr. Bennett explained 


very clearly the evils arising from the law 
with respect to church rates, and he would 
call attention to the following remarks 
in it :— 


“We recur, then, to our remedy all the more 
cheerfully and without any fear of Erastian hos- 
tility, when we find one of the principal members 
of her Majesty’s Government thus assuring us. 
We have only to look round—to watch, and take 
note. The evils of the present system are so 
enormous, while the blessings of relief are so re- 
freshing and so hopeful, that we will throw our- 
selves at once among the boldest to say—‘ Deliver 
us from the bondage of this law!’ Who that 
practically knows the evils will not join in this 
prayer? Look into some country market town, 
or some manufacturing district, swarming with 
an ungodly population. That whole community, 
since the time of Oliver Cromwell, has been di- 
vided into three or four, it may be five or six, 
assortments of sectarianism. Politics are made to 
take their colour from religion, and religion from 
politics, and each in its turn plays its part against 
the other. Put yourselves down among these 
people when there comes an election, either of a 
parish officer, a churchwarden, or a member of 
Parliament. See how all the ill-blood of jealousy, 
and the sarcasms of personality, and the bitter- 
ness of tale-bearing inflames the whole population 
in an instant ; and the anger and resentment of 
one year has hardly subsided before it is evoked 
again by another. Then throw into this caul- 
dron of schism, already boiling over, the addi- 
tional ingredient of church rates, and what will 
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your parish become? We have read of or may 
have imagined what a Pandemonium may be, 
Here we have a chance of realizing it. The parish 
priest is said to be the ‘ Minister of Peace.’ His 
mission is love. His doctrine is to be delivered 
for the salvation of souls, ‘without money and 
without price.’ He is, ‘ to know his sheep and be 
known of them,’ and they are to ‘follow him be- 
cause they know his voice.’ Realize this in a 
parish vestry in which two-thirds of the people 
never enter the church at all, except for the 
one purpose of clamouring against a church 
rate. Now is the time for the bitter Noncon- 
formist, the acute Dissenting minister, or the 
sharp practising latitudinarian attorney to rise up 
and hold forth before his assembled townsmen, 
Now, under the guise of speaking against the 
rate, is dealt forth the bitter virus of hostility 
either against all establishments in general, or the 
special circumstances of the parish in particular, 
The wearing of surplices, or the Act of Uni- 
formity ; the tolling of bells, or the Apostolical 
Succession; the beadle’s coat, or the blessed 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the sacred ele- 
ments of which by the rubric of the Book of 
Common Prayer the parish must provide, and the 
vestry pay for in the annual rate—such subjects 
as these, mixing the ludicrous with the sacred, 
and not unfrequently tinged with unsparing per- 
sonalities between the different parties, find their 
place in the annual display of Dissenting oratory. 
The unfortunate parish priest, in his official capa- 
city as chairman, sitting in the chair of state, to 
moderate between the combatants, the legal pastor 
of this happy community ‘by law established,’ 
must put the fatal vote to the meeting. ‘Shall 
the decaying church be repaired or shall it not?’ 
Shall the services of religion be maintained any 
longer, or shall they cease, or if not cease, shall 
they continue curtailed and shorn of their beauty, 
for the sake of the penny rate moved by the 
churchwarden and amended by the Dissenting 
minister? The vote is put; the acclamations 
are great ; the rejoicing general, when the luck- 
less chairman hides his face in shame amid the 
taunts and jeers of those, whom he is still never- 
theless bound to call his ‘legal parishioners.’ ” 


He (Sir John Trelawny) submitted that 
nothing could more clearly show the evils 
arising from the present system. There 
was another pamphlet suggesting a remedy, 
by a former Member of Parliament, in 
which it was proposed to take away the 
sanction altogether, and to leave the exist- 
ing machinery; but, undoubtedly, that was 
not the best way to overcome the evil 
against which they had to contend. He 
wished to say before he sat down, that 
should hon. Gentlemen opposite see their 
way hereafter to any approximation to his 
views he should be prepared to hear them, 
but he now placed the matter in the hands 
of the House. He would remind hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that at very heavy re- 
sponsibility lay upon them. If they did 
not settle the question then in all proba- 
bility it would be handed over to the se- 
cular arm. Much evil. might befall the 
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It was almost im- 


tion should fall into the hands of persons | possible to suppose that those who had the 
who would not take the moderate view of right in the parishes to which the provision 


it which he did. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Mr. COLLIER said, he was extremely 
glad that the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tavistock had acceded to the re- 
quest that had been made to him to post- 
pone the third reading of the Bill to that 
day. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) had every right to 
prefer that request ; because his good sense, 
his acquaintance with the subject, his mo- 
deration, and his conciliatory spirit, quali- 
fied him to undertake the settlement of the 
question, if it could be settled. They had 
before them the preposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, aua he (Mr. Collier) very 
much regretted to say it did not contain 
the elements for a settlement of the ques- 
tion. If that were so, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had only contributed an- 
other failure to those already experienced, 
he only furnished an additional argument 
for reading the Bill then under considera- 
tion a third time. He (Mr. Collier) should 
confine himself to pointing out one or two 
objections to the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman which were fatal to it. The 


right hon. Gentleman proposed to change 
altogether the nature and incidence of the 


tax. At the present it was a personal 
charge upon the occupier, but the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to make it a 
charge upon property, and to fix it upon 
the owner, irrespective of his residence or 
non-residence in the parish. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, was not satis- 
fied with changing the nature and in- 
cidence of the tax ; he altogether deprived 
the taxpayers of the right they had exer- 
cised from time immemorial of deter- 
mining. if the tax should be levied, what 
amount should be levied, and for what pur- 
pose it should be expended. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to deprive the vestries 
of the parishes to which the third clause re- 
ferred, of the powers they had hitherto exer- 
cised, and to transfer these powers to the 
churchwardens. It seemed to him that the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of uniting all parties, would tend 
to excite further opposition to the rate. 
It was almost impossible to expect that 
the hon. Member for Tavistock, and those 
who thought with him, and who were op- 
posed to church rates being levied with the 
consent of the vestry, should assent to the 
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| referred—if they could obtain a majority to 
\defeat the rate altogether, would consent 
| that the rate should be permanently charged 
‘upon them and their heirs for ever. But it 
| also seemed to him that the proposition of 
| the right hon. Gentleman must have to en- 
counter the opposition of the leader of his 
own party, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) had some time ago made the 
discovery that church rates were extremely 
valuable, as affording to parishioners the 
opportunity of exercising the functions of 
local self-government in their parishes. 
The right hon. Gentleman also objected to 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Tavistock 
on the ground that it would revolutionize 
the parochial system of England. But the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt) revolutionized the paro- 
chial system of England, and destroyed 
those powers in vestry of self-taxation, and 
of control over that taxation, which had 
been exercised from time immemorial. 
Henceforth the churchwardens were to 
exercise the sole judgment as to how far 
the church required repair, and to what 
extent a church rate should be imposed for 
that purpose. It seemed to him that the 
main provision of the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman was calculated to excite even 
the opposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire. It pro- 
posed so great an innovation upon the Con- 
stitution of the country, that although he 
(Mr. Collier) sat upon the benches below 
the gangway, he was too much of a Con- 
servative to approve of. No doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman thought, by his pro- 
position for what might be called ‘‘ stereo- 
typing”’ church rates, he would put an end 
to litigation. He (Mr. Collier) could not 
help thinking that upon that subject also 
the right hon. Gentleman had been the 
victim of some pleasing delusion. There 
was a provision in the proposed Act to 
the effect that an owner’s rate should 
be levied on all property in respect of 
which the occupier had been assessed to a 
church rate within five years. In all these 
cases the question would arise, whether 
there had or had not been a legal assess- 
ment to the church rate within five years, 
and, probably, in almost every case, that 
question would be disputed. So far, there- 
fore, from putting an end to litigation, the 
right hon. Gentleman would open an ex- 
2T 
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tended field of litigation in the greater 
portion of the parishes to which the Act 
would apply, which might last for a great 
number of years. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not stop there. Not content with 
one church rate, to simplify the question, 
he proposed two, and he also proposed 
two vestries—one the ordinary vestry, and 
the other for the purpose of collecting the 
church rate, and to be formed of owners 
rated as aforesaid, and all occupiers who 
during the preceding twelve months had 
paid church rates, or contributed any sub- 
seription in lieu thereof. It was true that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not require 
a declaration of religious belief from per- 
sons who wished to exempt themselves 
from church rates. The notice only re- 
quired the person to ‘‘decline to be a 
member of the chureh vestry ;’’ but the 
difference was only one of form. The 
notice would be construed as one declaring 
that the person dissented from the Estab- 
lished Church, and would, therefore, be 
open to the objection put forward against 
“ticketing Dissenters.” He (Mr. Collier) 
was one of those who thought it extremely 
impolitic to attempt to define the precise 
boundary between conformity and noncon- 
formity, and if there were a hard line of 
demarcation, which he trusted there was 


not, their policy ought to be to obliterate 
that line if they desired to see the Church 
of England a Church not of one seet or 


party, but of the whole nation. He had 
alluded to what ecemed to him the salient 
features of the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he thought he had shown the 
House sufficient to satisfy them that such 
@ measufe could never be taken as the 
basis of a satisfactory settlement of this 
question. So far from being a plan for 
relief from church rates, it was one for 
rendering them permanent; and so far 
from being a plan simplifying matters, it 
was one that would make ‘ confusion 
worse confounded.’’ It would effect a 
great constitutional innovation by depriv- 
ing vestries of functions which they now 
exercised, and transferring them to chureh- 
wardens. The failure of the right hon. 
Gentleman was to be attributed to the in- 
herent difficulty of the subject, and he be- 
lieved the House would not be premature 
in coming to the conclusion that the only 
way of settling the questioti was by passing 
the Bill of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Motion for the third reading of whieh he 
now begged to second. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCGOURT said, it 
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would have been very much more agreeable 
to him to assist in bringing about a settle- 
ment of the question than to appear as an 
opponent of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tavistock. Before entering on the 
question before the House he wished to 
take that public opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the perfectly straightforward 
and conscientious manner in which that 
hon. Baronet had dealt with him in the 
negotiation which he (Mr. Sotheron Est- 
court) had attempted to carry on with re- 
gard to that subject, but in whieh, he 
must confess, he had entirely failed. He 
knew very well that if an hon. Gentleman 
who had taken a prominent part for or 
against a Bill, was induced to listen to 
any offer or proposition from an opponent, 
he was exposed amongst his own particus 
lar friends to a charge of falling short of 
what might be expected from him. But 
he could assure those who supported the 
hon. Member for Tavistock that in the 
course of those negotiations he had in no 
way compromised the principles which he 
had previously advocated. He regretted 
that no settlement had been arrived at; 
but although the armistice between him 
and the hon. Baronet was at an end he 
did not understand why a parley should 
not take place, he did not see why all 
overtures for a reconciliation should be 
stopped. He had no doubt that the House 
would still be ready to hear any reasonable 
proposition for a settlement. He was not 
going to defend his own plan on the pre- 
sent occasion, because it was not before 
the House ; but he must observe that he 
did not think the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just spoken ¢learly appre- 
hended the meaning of the Third Clause. 
He never intended that any money, whe- 
ther contributed by occupiers or owners, 
should not be under the strict surveillance 
of the vestry. As to the Bill now before 
the House he did not propose to go over 
old ground, or to offer any argument that 
was founded upon his own particular views 
of the measure. He should offer argu- 
ments only on two heads, and upon both of 
them he expected to receive the entire con- 
currence of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
arguments, it appeared to him, might be 
divided into two heads—ihe one was an in- 
herent defect in the Bill itself; and the 
second, that it stood in the way of any 
practical dealing with the question. The 
principal objection to it was that it was 
not merely an infringement of, but an ac- 
tual prohibition to the parishioners of every 
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parish in this country against exercising a 
system of independent local self-govern- 
ment which had been in operation from 
very early times. If the Bill was carried 
it would put an end to the common law 
right of the different communities of the 
country to determine by conference among 
themselves what was desirable for the main- 
tenance of the property which belonged to 
the parish, and to decide upon raising the 
money which was required for that purpose. 
The church rate differed in no degree in 
the mode of raising it from any other rate. 
The highway rate, the rate for mending 
roads and bridges, and the poor rate de- 
rived their origin from the same source, 
and originally stood upon the same footing 
as the church rate. It was, according to 
our Saxon Constitution, an element in- 
herent in every community, in every parish, 
to meet and determine for themselves how 
they would support properly the fabrie of 
the Church, and how raise amongst them- 
selves the money. It was true that by 
statutes these rates had been placed upon 
a different foundation, and that the juris- 
diction over them had remained in the com- 
mon law courts, for which reason there had 
been no difficulty about them, The diffi- 


culty with regard to church rates had arisen 
from the fact that the jurisdiction over 


them had from time ‘immemorial been in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and that its ap- 
plication was, therefore, very difficult. If 
they took advantage of that circumstance 
to get rid of the power of the parish to 
assess itself for a church rate, would they 
not deal a blow at the whole principle of 
self-government ? If they passed the Bill 
they would deprive the people of the coun- 
try of a right which they had possessed for 
at least 500 years, without providing any 
substitute for it. The Bill alleged no 
grievance, and it announced no principle. 
He believed that there were good reasons 
why it should not do so. If a grievance 
had been alleged, the House might have 
applied the remedy which would have met 
it. If a principle had been announced, 
the opponents of the measure would have 
known how they were hereafter to manage 
their concerns. No one, however, denied 
that the complaint, whatever it was, was 
made by a portion of the community not 
exceeding one-half, and, therefore, for the 
sake of pleasing one moiety or less of the 
community they were about to do an aet 
which, it could not be denied, would be 
objectionable to the other half. Was that 
a mode of legislation which was either con- 
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formable to precedence or in accordance 
with the practice of Parliament? Then 
as to principle. If the preamble of the 
Bill had said, ‘‘ Whereas it would be an 
improvement that the repair of churches 
should be provided for entirely by yolun- 
tary contributions,” the House would have 
known what would be the consequences of 
the Bill. He asked in what manner the 
friends of the Bill proposed that the re- 
pairs of the Church should be provided 
for. They on that side of the House ob- 
jected to give up the right, which the 
people of England had enjoyed for at least 
500 years, of meeting in parishes and pro- 
viding for their expenditure by an equitable 
assessment. They were as eager as the 
hon. Baronet himself to remove the evil of 
the existing law. He himself two years 
ago expressed before a Committee of the 
other House of Parliament the opinion, 
which he still retained, that personal ex- 
emptions on account of difference of re- 
ligious pereuasion ought to be allowed, 
and that was, in fact, the only prin- 
ciple upon which they were in future 
likely to deal with the matter. Any mea- 
sure that could carry out that prinei- 
ple would be acceptable to him ; and he 
wished any such measure to be put upon 
the footing which would be most agreeable 
to those for whom exemption was to be 
enacted. He quite agreed with the hon. - 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Col- 
lier) that nothing could be so bad as to 
draw a hard line between Nonconformists 
and Churchmen; and he also thought that 
nothing could be worse than to deprive any 
portion of the ratepayers of their interest 
in the parochial property. If those prin- 
ciples were agreed upon why did they 
differ? The hon. Baronet said that the 
House was not so much determining in the 
usual form upon the third reading of the 
Bill as sitting in Committee to see if they 
could agree upon a compromise; and he 
intimated that some slight modifications 
might be introduced into his plan. That 
would have been very well if that had been 
the second reading of the Bill, but at that 
stage no alteration could be made, and it, 
therefore, appeared to him that the neces- 
sary preliminary to a compromise was the 
removal of the Bill from the Table of the 
House. In his opinion it was the duty of 
the hon. Baronet rather to withdraw than 
to move the third reading of the Bill, the 
effect of which would be to shut the door 
of compromise, which they were all anxious 
to keep open. He believed that there were 
2T 2 
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on both sides of that House hon. Gentle- 
men who said that a great principle was 
at stake, and, therefore, they could not 
agree to any compromise. What was the 
principle which was at stake either on the 
one side or the other? The hon. Baronet 
disclaimed distinctly the principle of sepa- 
rating the Church from the State. Then, 
what was the principle for which he con- 
tended? Did it go beyond this—that it 
was improper to compel a man to contri- 
bute towards the maintenance of an edi- 
fice for religious worship of the congrega- 
tion of which he did not form part? If 
that was the principle, he did not dispute 
it. But what was the principle contended 
for by hon. Gentlemen who held extremely 
opposite opinions? He had during the 
last fortnight received from the country 
many letters asking him what on earth he 
was about in attempting to effect a com- 
promise upon the question, and asking him 
if he was not aware that there was a great 
principle involved in it. He confessed that 
he saw no principle in the matter, except 
that of devising the best means of repair- 
ing churches, and providing the necessaries 
of public worship in the manner which 
should be least onerous to those who paid 
and least objectionable to those who were 
excluded. If it were a financial question 


only, it was surely susceptible of settle- 


ment. If it were not, then he asked to 
have it shown to him what that principle 
was which stood in the way of an equitable 
settlement of the matter. The courses 
open to the House might be fairly repre- 
sented by the different phases of opinion 
which existed at the present moment. 
There were those who raised the ery of 
**No surrender !”’ and said that they would 
never give up church rates ; there were 
those who declared that they would be con- 
tent with nothing short of converting the 
Church of England into a sect; and there 
were those who did not agree with either 
of these parties, but were determined to 
have an arrangement. The small number 
who, in that House or out of it, entertained 
either of the extreme opinions to which he 
had referred was a sufficient indication to 
the representatives of the people that the 
true course for them to pursue was to act 
in accordance with the wishes of the third 
party. More than that, he denied that it 
was possible to avoid the adoption of such 
acourse. It might be put off for a year 
or two, but to that they must come at last, 
because the time would arrive when people 
would be sick of the annual agitation, and 
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would force the House, by an argument 
which they could not resist, into making 
some arrangement. He was not going to 
justify or argue upon the plan which had 
been referred to. It was offered upon a 
condition which was not accepted, and the 
House must look upon it as having dropped. 
It would, however, probably be expected 
that he should, without discussing the de- 
tails of any scheme, state the principles 
upon which he thought that an arrange- 
ment might fairly be made. In a matter 
of the kind, affecting the social habits and 
the arrangements of the every-day life of 
men residing in country parishes, he was 
persuaded that the only safe course was to 
ascertain what was the old plan and the 
old principle, and to depart from that as 
little as possible. What was the old prin- 
ciple of the church rate? Until the Re- 
formation only one religion was tolerated, 
and those who did not pay their church 
rate were excommunicated and treated as 
heathens. At the Reformation a new 
light, thank God, broke upon us; the 
Bible took the place of the Church as the 
guide of our consciences. And, subse- 
quently, various statutes introduced the 
widest religious toleration or equality. 
The practical conclusion which he drew 
from the course of our legislation for the 
last 300 years was that a man who sepa- 
rated himself from the Established Church 
ought to have provided for him the means 
of separating himself from the expendi- 
ture which was required to keep up that 
Church. Practically every Nonconformist 
excommunicated—he only used the word 
for the purpose of illustration — himself. 
The old penalty had become obsolete, but 
why should not the practical distinction 
be retained? The proper mode of deal- 
ing with this question was to allow every 
man, if he thought proper, to exempt him- 
self personally from the obligation to con- 
tribute to a rate which was to be applied 
to the support of a Church of which he 
was not amember. Let the principle be 
admitted, and all the rest would follow 
naturally. Let it be accepted in the form 
in which it would be least offensive; let it 
be carried out in such a form as should 
not, if possible, cause the faintest allusion 
to religious differences; let it not be press- 
ed in the least degree beyond its legiti- 
mate limits. Let them not require that 
the person who did not contribute to the 
church rate should give up any right as a 
parishioner of which they would be sorry 
to see him deprived; but all must admit 
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that he could have no claim to a voice in 
the management of funds to which he did 
not contribute, and that while he paid no 
rates he ought not to have a seat in the 
church. At the same time he did not wish 
to prevent his regaining that seat or to 
sever his natural connection with the parish 
church, the parish churchyard, and any- 
thing belonging to it. Let those who ob- 
jected to church rates be satisfied with that 
personal exemption, and he believed that 
a large majority of the Members of that 
flouse would be prepared to sanction such 
an arrangement. He should himself sup- 
port it for the reasons which he stated two 
years ago. He believed it to be, not a 
concession, but a necessary inference from 
the toleration which had been the rule 
for the last 300 years. He accepted it 
readily, because, as a Churchman, it was 
a pain and an annoyance to him that for 
the services of the Church, which he vene- 
rated, any money should be contributed 
with a reluctant and grudging hand. Let 
them, then, suppose that such an arrange- 
ment as he had referred to, allowing per- 
sonal exemption from church rates without 
reason assigned, had been made, how would 
it affect the landlord? In order to put 
the case in its least invidious form, he 
would state how it would affect himself. 
He was the sole owner of a parish in which 
he had six or seven tenants, and where 
there had never been any difficulty about 
raising the small sum which was paid an- 
nually for Church purposes. If the ar- 
rangement of which he had spoken was 
adopted, Farmer A might take advantage 
of it, and pay norate. Farmers B, C, D, 
and E, although they were quite ready to 
pay their own rates, might naturally object 
to pay those of A also. What should he 
do as the landlord? He should say that 
it was better that they should all be ex- 
empted, should take care that the rates 
were paid, and should arrange with his 
tenants individually. Was there anything 
wrong in that, and was it not what must 
inevitably result from the adoption of the 
scheme for giving personal exemption ? 
That result was present to his mind when 
he introduced one clause which had been 
animadverted upon into the plan which he 
submitted to the hon. Baronet. At the 
same time, while he thought that landlords 
ought to take upon themselves so much of 
the expense now met by church rates as 
arose from the repair of the fabric, he ad- 
mitted that under the circumstances it 
would be unwise and inexpedient to im- 
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pose that obligation upon them by statute. 
Then came the question of personal ex- 
emption. For that he was prepared to 
vote, and so were many other Gentlemen; 
but the Bill of the hon. Baronet prevented 
any measure with that object from being 
laid on the table of the House. He did not 
suppose the hon. Baronet himself expected 
it would pass. He might believe—erro- 
neously, as he hoped the result would prove 
—that the third reading would pass in the 
House of Commons; but there was an- 
other branch of the Legislature, and in the 
present state of public feeling, with one- 
half of the community distinctly objecting 
to the Bill, and with adverse opinions ex- 
pressed by a very large number of highly 
respectable persons in all parts of the 
country, he did not believe the hon. Baronet 
could expect the measure to be sanctioned 
by the other House of Parliament, so as to 
become law. Was it not better that the Bill 
should be stopped now? He was in a posi- 
tion to state that, within a very few days 
after the Bill was got rid of, the House 
would be asked to allow a preposition to 
be submitted affirming the principal of per- 
sonal exemption in a shape which was in- 
tended to be unexceptionable, such as every 
Nonconformist could accept without diff- 
culty ; and, if any one could point out a 
more easy or unobjectionable mode of de- 
fining those exceptions, his hon. Friend by 
whom the Bill would be proposed would 
have no objection to listen to reason. He 
asserted that no principle was involved in 
the Bill, or if there were any principle 
it was one he would describe as that 
of common prudence. Common prudence 
showed the importance of endeavouring 
to arrive at a solution of the question by 
mutual concession. To agitate it year 
after year only rendered it more difficult to 
attain any safe conclusion. If the struggle 
continued, the blame must rest on those 
who rejected all attempts at compromise. 
Disagreeable as that word might be, mu- 
tual concessions must be made, and the old 
English principle of give and take must 
prevail in the long run. He was not one 
of those who thought that a great principle 
was involved, and that a great ‘* no sur- 
render”’ struggle was a duty cast on all 
Churchmen. He would not argue the 
question on any grounds higher than those 
of common sense, common prudence, and 
** financial desirability.’”’ But the Session 
ought not to be allowed to pass without 
some scheme of a practical nature being at 
all events piaced on the table. Such a 
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measure ought, in the first place, to re- 
spect the religious principles of those from 
whom they differed ; secondly, it ought to 
retain for Churchmen their old common 
law right of levying money wanted for 
the repair of churches by the old plan of a 
rate; and, in the third place, it should 
produce as little disturbance in the existing 
arrangements in parishes as was absolutely 
necessary to meet the difficulties of the 
ease. For, let the door of exemption be 
opened ever so widely, there would still be 
a large number of parishes in which from 
the first the new law would be inopera- 
tive, as they only asked to be let alone. 
Lastly, the arrangement, whatever its 
nature, should not leave it in the power of 
either side to claim a triumph. Believing 
that the Bill now before the House was 
bad in itself, and prevented any adjustment 
in the spirit to which he had referred, he 
begged to move that it be read a third time 
that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, as he 
also had taken part in proposals for a com- 
promise, he begged to second the Motion 
of his right hon, Friend, He thought it 
a most satisfactory feature of the debate, 
not only that the right hon, Gentleman 
had spoken in that conciliatory tone which 
he always adopted when addressing the 
House, but also, that on the other side of 
the House a very great anxiety had been 
shown by hon. Members who supported 
the Bill to disconnect themselves from that 
which had now become odious—from asso- 
ciation with the Liberation Society, It 
was exceedingly unjust to charge upon 
hon, Members who did not deserve it any 
connection with that society, and he much 
regretted that the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tavistock, should have suffered 
from an accusation he so little merited. 
But when he stated the grounds on which, 
mistakenly, perhaps, Members at the Op- 

osition side of the House had been led to 

ring a charge of association with the 
Liberation Society against the party oppo- 
site, the House would acknowledge that 
there had been some reason for their doing 
so, Some time ago an hon. Baronet, a 
very distinguished Dissenter, and a man 
highly respected in that House, disclaimed 
all partnership with the Liberation Society, 
in these terms :—‘‘In taking the course 
he now did he begged to assure the House 
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that he had never taken any part with the 
enemies of the Church. No man deplored 
more than himself the existence of the 
Liberation Society,”” That was a very 
satisfactory announcement from the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
Morton Peto). But, unfortunately, in ran- 
sacking old newspapers, he came across a 
copy of the Liberator, a paper known to re- 
cord the views and to represent the opinions 
of the Liberation Society. In it he found 


an account of a meeting in 1859, and there, 
to his extreme astonishment—having Jist- 
ened with such pleasure to the disclaimer 
of the hon. Baronet, the Member for Fins- 
bury—he read as follows :— 


“ Sir M. Peto, Bart., who was received with 

loud cheers, said,—In order to be useful in Par- 
liament or out of it, it was necessary not only to 
be very sincere and straightforward, but also very 
clear in one’s sentiments; and when he stated 
that he sympathized with the object of the meeting, 
and desired to labour with those who conducted 
the affairs of the society, they would feel, he hoped, 
there could be no mistake about his views. It 
was also necessary, in order that a man might be 
useful, that he should be prudent in advocating 
his opinions and conciliating to those who differed 
from him. There must be no shrinking from 
principle in the House of Commons in the present 
day. He remembered that in the earlier stages 
of the society he had felt some hesitation in iden- 
tifying himself with it, because he felt there was 
not that kindness and liberality shown towards 
those who differed from it which he felt should be 
entertained ; but he must admit that the conduct 
of its affairs, especially during the last three or 
four years, had thoroughly recommended it to his 
adhesion and support, and he had no hesitation in 
thoroughly identifying himself with it,” 
With two such documents before him, the 
speech of an hon. Member in the House of 
Commons on one side, and his speech in 
the Liberation Society on the other, was 
it so very odd that hon. Members should 
rather distrust these loud disclaimers of 
the Liberation Society? When the hon. 
Baronet the member for Finsbury, who, 
as he had already stated, was highly re- 
spected, and would no doubt be able satis- 
factorily to explain this apparent inconsis- 
tency, found no difficulty in combining 
these opposing incentives to action, might 
not other Gentlemen be similarly situated 
with regard to their opposition to ehureh 
rates? Another document came under his 
notice within the last few days. It was 
headed ‘‘ Serious and immediate,’’ and it 
was addressed ‘‘ to the ministers, office- 
bearers, and others connected with the 
various Nonconformist bodies throughout 
North Derbyshire.” It said— 


“ Dear Freinds,—Very special information has 
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reached the Church Rate Abolition Committee 
relative to the means already in active operation 
to defeat Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill on the 5th of 
June.” 

And it proeceded to state that the two hon. 
Members for Derbyshire having recently 
modified their opinions on the subject of 
church rates, the undersigned respectfully 
urged— 

* Every Nonconformist minister, office-bearer, 

and layman, of whatever denomination, in your 
county to write at once to Lord G. Cavendish and 
Mr. Thornhill, and not to cease their communica- 
tions until there had been received a distinct as- 
surapce of their intention to be present at the 
division on the 5th of June, and to vote for the 
Bill.” 
A reason was given for that extreme pres- 
sure, for the authors of the circular, it 
seemed, did not regard a victory in the 
House of Commons as sufficient, recent 
discussions about the House of Lords hay- 
ing given them new views of constitutional 
questions— 

* We must employ all legitimate means to de- 

feat this plan, more especially as the carrying of 
the Bill a third time to the House of Lords will 
introduce into the discussion a constitutional issue 
between the two Ilouses, which can oniy end in 
one result.” 
That was the view of the functions of the 
House of Lords, and of the tone which the 
House of Commons should adopt towards it, 
that had been propagated in the country by 
the measures which had recently been 
passed. Tle particularly wished to call at- 
tention to the signatures attached to this 
document. These were— 

‘‘Edward Steane, D.D., and J. H. Hinton, 
M.A., secretaries of the Baptist Union ; George 
Smith and Kobert Ashton, secretaries of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales ; Apsley 
Pellatt, chairman of the Dissenting Deputies ; 
Robert Eckett, secretary to the United Methodist 
Free Churches; William Cooke, ex-president of 
Methodist New Connexion; R. Brook Aspland, 
M.A., secretary of British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association,” 

All these names represented the various 
Dissenting bodies who formed the strength 
and backbone of the present agitation 
against church rates ; but last of all came 
the well-known names of ‘ William Ed- 
wards, Charles J. Foster, Liberation So- 
ciety.” The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tavistock told them that if the Bill 
were not passed this year he would hand 
them over to the seculararm. He did not 
know exactly what the “seeular arm” 
meant, but he supposed it was the hon, 
Member for Birmingham. Personally, he 
should rejoice at the change, for the hon. 
baronet the Member for Tavistock always 
held the anguage, and he believed enter- 
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tained the sentiments, of a sincere friend 
of the Church of England, In defending 
the Church of England against one whose 
sentiments were orthodox, Gentlemen at 
that side of the House were placed at some 
disadvantage. Gibbon declared that no- 
thing ‘‘was so dangerous as the virtue of 
priests,’’ and, from his point of view, that 
was a just observation. He would venture 
to paraphrase that sentence by saying that 
nothing was so dangerous as the orthodoxy 
of Radicals. He should, therefore, rejoice 
if this agitation were handed over to the 
horn. Member for Birmingham, who, by his 
previous language, his known sentiments, 
and the political support on which he re- 
lied, was well entitled to be placed at its 
head. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Plymouth (Mr. Collier) 
said it was a disgrace and a shame to a 
Christian country that the question should 
so long remain unsettled. In that senti- 
ment he entirely coincided. But the ques- 
tion was who was guilty of the delay ? 
It was protested on the other side of the 
House that the measure was proposed in 
the spirit of civil and religious liberty. 
There were two kinds of liberty—that of 
the parish and that of the individual. 
Since the decision in the Braintree case 
nobody would dispute that the liberty of 
parishes had been absolute and complete. 
But some parishes liked to adopt one 
course and some another ; and some, not 
content with carrying out their own views, 
came forward and said, ‘* We will compel 
other parishes to do as we like also.” 
The Bill, promoted in furtherance of that 
spirit, was not a Bill of liberty and enfran- 
chisement, but of disfranchisement and 
forfeiture of privileges which had been held 
for a thousand years. It was a Bill of 
pains and penalties to punish those parishes 
which liked to levy church rates; it was 
an attempt to impose on the majority a 
Procrustean rule, coercing them to forego 
their own inclinations ; it was an attempt 
to fix on ali the opinions and the actions 
dictated by the inclination of the few. 
But, then, it was represented, not as a 
question of parochial, but of individual li- 
berty, and it was held to be a grievance 
that individuals should be forced to pay 
for the support of a system in which they 
did not believe. Hon. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House, though they might not 
perfectly agree with that opinion in theory, 
were yet prepared to give practical ex- 
pression to the view that those who did not 
hold the tenets of the Church of England 
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church rates. 
carry their view into practice they disco- 
vered that the conscientious objection re- 
ferred to a conscience of a very peculiar 
kind. It was not a conscience that ob- 
jected to worship in the edifices of the 
Church of England, to enjoy all Church 
privileges, to use her churchyards, to at- 
tend her sacraments, or to avail itself of 
the ministrations of her clergy. It was 
simply a conscience which objected to pay 
for what it enjoyed; and in that respect 
it was like a conscience which was very 
common in the world, only it did not 
usually bear thatname. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth in 
thinking that the form of the exception was 
a secondary matter. Whatever form was 
adopted it would be equally a register of Dis- 
senters. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tavistock (Sir John Trelawny) said, that 
by cutting too sharp a line round the Chureh 
of England they would lose a great many 
of those who would otherwise join her com- 
munion. He could not understand the ex- 
treme anxiety shown by many sincere per- 
sons to retain those who, as it were, hung 
outside our religious system with an impar- 
tial affection for church and chapel, who 
went to chapel in winter because it was 
warmer than the church; and who went to 
church in summer because churches were 
generally larger than chapels, and who 
were so completely impartial that they 
usually refused to support either one or 
the other. These were a kind of amphi- 
bious religionists, with whom he owned he 
had no manner of sympathy, and whose 
numbers he believed had been very much 
exaggerated. With those who were anxious 
to spread an opinion in the world, or to 
maintain a creed, the text, ‘‘those who 
are not for us are against us,’’ was of uni- 
versal applicability, and was the only road 
to success. And if they made efforts to 
claim men who were mere waverers in 
opinion, who when a stress came would 
desert, or, at least, give them no genuine 
support, they were but wasting their re- 
sources and sacrificing their principles for 
an unworthy object. An opinion such as 
he had adverted to he had even heard from 
his hon, Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), and he 
was the more surprised, because at a time 
anterior to his own political experience his 
hon. Friend had been the whip of a party. 
Did he then value the waverers and mere 
Lord Robert Cecil 


{COMMONS} 


should not be called on to contribute to- | 
wards her support by the payment of | 
But when they sought to | 
|The hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
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outsiders ? Did he think the men who al- 
ways failed him at a pinch were worth the 
sacrifice of any principle to conciliate them ? 


mouth, using a word which had almost 
grown classical in Parliamentary language, 
said that, whatever they did, they must 
not ‘‘ ticket’’ Dissenters. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, who was the origi- 
nator of the phrase, told the House on the 
second reading of the Bill that the old 
Puritans were the fathers of the present 
Nonconformists, and that the spirit of the 
old Puritans still lived. Hon. Members at 
the present day might differ from the 
Puritans, might condemn many opinions 
which they held, and many acts which 
they did; but, at least, they must acknow- 
ledge them to have been some of the 
noblest characters in our history. They 
maintained earnestly and fearlessly, not 
only against public opprobrium, against 
the frown of power, but against absolute 
and cruel persecution, the opinions which 
they held and the faith in which they be- 
lieved. If any of them could rise again, 
he was convinced they would disown their 
degencrate children, who regarded it as a 
stigma to be ticketed with the name of 
their own belief, and wished to enjoy the 
luxury of Dissent in secrecy and obscurity. 
But he could well understand the feeling 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham, and 
those who acted with him, for entertaining 
peculiar views on the question of secrecy ; 
they had for years been asking the House 
to apply that secret policy to our political 
system. It was by a natural transition 
that those who sought the seeresy of the 
ballot should dislike to bring their religious 
opinions into the light of day. He would 
not, however, believe that these Gentlemen 
really represented the Dissenters of the 
country. He could not doubt that the 
latter would repudiate with disgust the 
imputation that they were ready to slink 
into a corner, and that, for fear of losing a 
certain amount of social caste, they wished 
to conceal from their friends and neigh- 
bours the creed and the opinions they pro- 
fessed. The failure of all proposals for a 
compromise betrayed the objects and policy 
that were at the bottom of all the profes- 
sions of the abolitionists. If they were 
really anxious for the relief of personal 
conscience, such flimsy objections as had 
been put forward in regard to ‘‘ ticketing” 
would not have been urged. Such objec- 
tions proved what the evidence of the Li- 
beration Society, the ayowals of liberation 
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newspapers, and the speech of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) on 
the second reading of the Bill abundantly 
showed — that a considerable number of 
those to whom the agitation on the subject 
was due were actuated, not by the desire 
to obtain civil and religious liberty and 
toleration, but to pull down the Church of 
England from the national position it occu- 
pied at present. Although, therefore, he 
did not entirely go with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) in his 
- proposal, he was not sorry it had been 
made. He thought it established that 
those who sat on his (the Opposition) 
benches, at least, were anxious for the 
settlement of the Church-rates question. 
If the proposal for a compromise had come 
from the Opposition under other cireum- 
stances, it might be liable to misconcep- 
tion; but now, when the tide had turned 
in their favour, when the divisions in sup- 
port of the Bill had diminished year by 
year, when the House of Commons were 
equally divided, and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the House of Lords were against 
the abolition, the country would discern 
between the real advocates of liberty and 
toleration, and those who only concealed 
under these fair names the bitterness of 
political hostility and the desire for wide- 
spread and revolutionary changes. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, that re- 
presenting as he did a large and import- 
ant constituency (Marylebone), he felt it 
would hardly become him to give a silent 
vote on a question of such magnitude. 
He would not, however, trespass too long 
on that indulgence which the House gene- 
rally conceded to a new Member. He 
wished to express the pleasure he felt 
in hearing the very conciliatory speech 
in which the opposition to the Bill had 
been conducted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt), who had 
so carefully and so gracefully avoided per- 
sonal allusion of any kind. Whatever the 
division on this measure might be, it was 
consolatory to all who intended to vote, 
as he did, in favour of the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Trelawny), to know 
that an endeavour had been made on the 
other side of the Iouse to satisfy the just 
claims of the Dissenters. The position of 
the question was this. Both parties ground- 
ed their course of action upon conscientious 
principles, The right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for North Wiltshire evinced a de- 
sire to waive the principle of compulsory 
collection in the case of those who con- 
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scientiously objected to the payment of 
church rates. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT: What 
I said was, I would never assent to give up 
the mode of raising the money by means of 
a rate. 

Mr. LEWIS: Be that as it might, It 
might be true that church rates had lasted 
a thousand years. The time, however, 
had now arrived when they ought to cease, 
They all looked with love and respect upon 
the venerable fabrics of the Church of Eng- 
land, and wished to see them kept in 
thorough repair. Asa sincere Churchman, 
however, he felt convinced that in voting 
for the Bill of the hon. Member for Tavi- 
stock he was conferring a great boon on 
the Church. The Established Church ought 
to live in the hearts and affections of the 
people, but that result could never be ob- 
tained so long as so wretched and miser- 
able an occasion of bickering and quarrel- 
ling was maintained. To abolish chureh 
rates would, therefore, be, in his opinion, 
to cut out a festering sore that was eating 
into the very vitals of the Church, and 
weakening its influence in the country. 
The voluntary principle had been so pre- 
eminently successful that the Church need 
not fear the smallest possible damage from 
the abolition of church rates. Let any 
one consider what the voluntary principle 
had done among the Dissenters. Chapels 
erected in every part of the country were 
nobly sustained, and their ministers pro- 
vided for. So far were Dissenters from 
wishing to hide their opinions from the 
light of day, that these chapels were filled 
to overflowing. Then see what the volun- 
tary principle had performed within the 
Church itself. Could hon. Gentlemen, un- 
less they held pews of right, obtain ac- 
commodation in any parish church in the 
Metropolis? Churches and chapels had 
arisen in connection with the establishment 
which were maintained and kept in repair, 
and their ministers supported, by volun- 
tary contributions. The Church Missionary 
Society sent preachers of the Gospel to 
almost every part of the world. Almost 
every town on the Continent had its place 
of worship, supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, where Englishmen could worship 
God according to their conscience. He had 
that confidence in the liberality and reli- 
gious feeling of members of the Established 
Church that he was sure they would not 
permit their sacred edifices to fall into de- 
eay. On the contrary, when Churchmen 
felt that the support of their places of wor- 
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ship depended on their own contributions, 
our churches would, he firmly believed, be 
kept in a far better state of repair than 
many of them were at present. He had no 
hesitation in giving his vote in favour of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Tavi- 
stock. 

Mr. CROSS said, he was not going to 
enter into the question of the merits of 
church rates. Heo would assume that the 
vast majority of hon. Members and of the 
country at large were in favour of a settle- 
ment of the question in some shape or 
other. The only thing for consideration, 
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foree of the argument, yet, as it was used 
by them, and as they said they had an ob- 
jection to pay the rates, he would allow 
them to say that they so objected, and 
would on that declaration relieve them 
from payment. He would not advise any- 
thing to be done which might have the ef- 
fect of withdrawing men from the pale of 
the Church, and of registering them as 
members of any other religion. He did 
not want to deprive the Chureh and chureh- 
men of the right of meeting together in 
vestry as they had done for hundreds of - 
years, for the purpose of talking over 


therefore, was the form the settlement | Church matters; all he would ask was that 


should assume. It was asserted that the 


only mode of settling the question was by | 


the total abolition of chureh rates. That, 
however, he did not call a settlement of 
the question, but removing it out of the 
way altogether. He would not deny that 


persons on his own side of the House had, | 
| differed from the Established Church would 
surrender.”’ These, however, were the two | 


on the other hand, hoisted the flag of ‘* No 


extremes, and these extreme opinions were 


only held by a small minority in the 


House. The great body of independent 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
wished to see a fair and practical settle- 


ment of the question without delay ; but, 


when they came to define what the settle- 


ment should be, a difference of opinion 
manifested itself. Some held that the only 
way in which the question could be settled 
was by redeeming or buying out church 
rates, as, for example, the land tax was 


redeemed. He did not hold that view, 


and thought that the only practical way of | 


settling the question was that pointed out 


tion. That opinion was, he knew, held by 
many hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, and it was, perhaps, the only mode 
of securing the practical settlement of the 
question now and for ever. 
settlement which he (Mr. Cross) proposed ? 


He would not propose any settlement 
which he thought was not likely to be ae- 
cepted by reasonable persons who objected 
to the payment of church rates. 


and then remove it. Dissenters complained 

of the payment of those rates as a griev- 

ance, and though he could not see the 
Mr. Lewis 


| the House. 
| in stating the grounds why he opposed the 
| third reading of the Bill, to show the prin- 
He be- | 
lieved it was a sound principle in legisla-| ought to be settled. 
tion to find out where a grievance existed, ' 


persons who objected should say so, and 
that on the statement of that objection 
they should be relieved from the payment 
of the rates. He would not even call on 
any person to say why he objected to 
chureh rates. He believed the effect of 
such a system would be that many who 


willingly pay chureh rates. Churchmen 
might object to pay if they chose. The 
plan, he had no doubt, would work well, 
and he believed that in a few years no 
more complaints would be heard on the 
subject. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
order. The hon. Member was discussing 
a proposition which was not before the 
House. He was arguing in favour of 
some compromise of his own. But the 
House had before it a Bill for the total 
abolition of church rates. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s Bill was not on the Table. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was perfectly 


| true that in strictness the debate ought to 
by the right hon. Member for North Wilt- | 
shire (Mr. Sotheron Esteourt)—the recog- | 
nition of the principle of personal exemp- | 


be confined to the Bill actually before the 
House ; but on many occasions like the 
present, when Bills on the same subject 
were under consideration, a greater licence 
was conceded to hon. Members who ad- 
dressed the House. If the hon. Member 


| had been present earlier in the debate, he 
What was the 


would have found that such a latitude had 


| been already granted to more than one 
He would propose that all persons who | 
objected to pay church rates should have | 
an opportunity of stating that they did so. | 


hon. Member. 

Mr. CROSS said, he should be the last 
person to trespass wittingly on the rules of 
He had only been anxious, 


ciples on which he thought the question 
When a person de- 
clared that he objected to the payment of 
ehurch rates, he would, of eourse, not 
attend the meetings of vestry, though he 
might rely on his interests being protected 
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by his name being omitted from the list of | treated as a ground of legislation in the 
ratepayers. He thought that the question }ease of Ireland. Vestry cess was abo- 
should, if possible, be settled during the | lished in Ireland on the very ground that 
present Session. But it was impossible, | conscientious objections were entertained 
at that period of the Session, to discuss to paying it by the Roman Catholics, who 
any mode of settlement so long as the Bill | formed the great body of the Irish peo- 
of the hon. Baronet was before the House. | ple, That ground applies exactly to the 
It was, therefore, necessary that that ob-' case before us. The main argument used 
struction to the settlement of the question | against a change of the law on the part 
should be removed before they could pro-| of the Established Church is that if there 
ceed to the consideration of any other|is no compulsory charge levied upon the 
measure. The country was anxious to | body of the ratepayers for the maintenance 
deal with the subject on its merits, and he | of the fabric of the church you destroy 
felt himself justified in saying that if the | the essence of an Established Church ; 
Bill of the hon. Baronet were out of the but that argument seems to me void of 
way the Bill which had been shadowed | strength, and, moreover, it was disre- 
forth by the right hon. Member for North | garded in the case of Ireland. Because, 
Wiltshire would be brought forward within | although I admit a charge in the case of 
a few days, which would enable the House Ireland was substituted, and the Church 
to settle the question in a satisfactory | was not left without sufficient provision for 
manner. its repairs, still the compulsory charge 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS: If the opinions | upon the community by taxation for the 
expressed by my right hon. Friend (Mr. | maintenance of the fabric of the church 
Sotheron Estcourt) are shared generally | was abandoned, and, therefore, it cannot 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite it is plain that | be said that there was left that compulsory 
there is no wide interval between the views | charge which is of the essence of a na- 
of the two sides of the House, and that the | tional rate. Looking, then, at the dis- 
settlement of this question on principles of | sension eaused by the existence of church 
the widest toleration is by no means dis- | rates and the absence of any cogent argu- 
tant, The objection made by the Non-/| ment on the part of the Church for their 
conformist body to the existing system of! maintenance, I am prepared to vote for 
church rates is not an objection to fiscal | the third reading of the Bill. At the same 
burdens, but one based on conscience. The | time I am ready to enter into the diseus- 
noble Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) said this | sion of the proposals that have been made 
objection was hypocritical. [Lord Roser | on the opposite side. I contend that it is 
Ceci. ; I never used such a word.] The | quite competent to us to discuss these pro- 
noble Lord did not use the word, perhaps; posals to-day. If they were in the shape 
but his argument went to show that the; of Bills before the House it would be ir- 
conscientious objections of Dissenters were | regular to enter into any discussion of 
at least insincere. He urged that they | them now, but as they are mere proposals, 
were limited to particular cases, where | brought forward in speeches and in other 
they had an advantage in pleading them, | forms, it is quite competent for us to con- 
and that where there was no advantage | sider them in connection with this Bill. 
their objections did not appear. My con-| In the first place there is the proposal of 
viction is that these conscientious objec- | the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Cross) 
tions are sincere on the part of the great | which is founded on the Report of the 
body of Protestant Dissenters in this coun- | Committee of the House of Lords. The 
try, who protest against contributing funds | essence of that proposal is, that you shall 
for the support of a Church with whose re- | start on the assumption that every occu- 
ligious views they could not sympathize. | pier isa member of the Established Church 
The grounds on which Dissenters object |—that you shall charge him with church 
to church rates are, therefore, not founded | rate, and then leave every individual rate- 
on the pecuniary pressure of these rates ;| payer, without alleging that he dissents 
and it is impossible to urge any valid an- | from the Established Church, to claim, if 
swer to this conscientious objection. It | he so chooses, that his name may be struck 
may be treated with sneers and ridicule, | off the list of ratepayers. 
but it is impossible to deny its reality and| Mr. CROSS: I propose, that if a man 
its efficacy on the minds of the persons on | objects to pay church rates his name should 
whom it acts, It should be borne in mind | not appear on the list of ratepayers at all. 
that precisely the same objection was| Sir GEORGE LEWIS: At all events 
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his name is to be omitted from the list of 
ratepayers. Substantially, the plan of the 
hon. Gentleman is what I have stated. If 
any ratepayer enters an objection his name 
is to be omitted from the list. Now, my 
objection to that system—which is based 
on the most extensive toleration—is that 
it reduces church rates to a mere volun- 
tary payment, and deprives them of the 
character of a rate. Supposing a person 
who wishes to have his name omitted from 
the list should nevertheless fail to make an 
objection in time, it seems hard that you 
should issue a distress warrant against him 
when, if he had made his objection a few 
days earlier, he would have been freed 
from such a possibility. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) laid down 
his proposition, and said he wished to 
exempt from the payment of church rates 
those who objected to support a church 
the principles of which they disapproved. 
But on that ground how can you maintain 
the principle of a national rate? If you 
lay down that principle you concede the 
doctrine on which the Bill of the hon. Ba- 
ronet is founded. All the hon. Baronet 
asks is that you should not subject Dis- 
senters to the payment of church rates. 
[Cries of ‘No, no!’’] I cannot see any 
practical distinction between the two pro- 
posals. The only distinction lies between 


a general and a personal application of the 


same rule. If you admit that all persons 
who dissent from the Established Church 
are to be exempted you destroy the cha- 
racter of a compulsory rate, and then you 
must come to the principle of a total aboli- 
tion of the rate. I cannot see, therefore, 
that there is any standing ground for a 
distinction between the principle laid down 
by the hon. Baronet and that advocated by 
my right hon. Friend, for the essence of a 
rate is that it should be general and com- 
pulsory. Then, my right hon. Friend op- 
posite proposes a plan in which there shall 
be two rates—one a rate of a penny in the 
pound, being of the nature of a land tax ; 
and the other a voluntary rate on occu- 
piers. I confess that that plan seems to 
me to introduce a new complication into 
the question, and that in a form highly 
inexpedient. It has been generally recog- 
nized as a principle in these discussions 
that we are not to give to the Church a 
stronger remedy than that which it now 
possesses, or to put it in a more favourable 
position than that which it now occupies. 
But if you lay a charge on the land to the 
extent of a penny in the pound it would 


Sir George Lewis 
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no longer be the voluntary rate now im- 
posed by a majority of the vestry. An. 
other objection to the plan is that it would 
not remove the scruples of those who ob- 
ject not to the amount of the rate, but to 
the principle of it. On these grounds I 
am not favourable to the compromise sug- 
gested by my right hon. Friend. But if 
this Bill is passed in its present form, con- 
scious as I am that in the great majority 
of parishes, including nearly the whole of 
the rural parishes, a church rate is made 
by general consent, I am not prepared to 
say that that would be a satisfactory state 
of the law, or one that could remain for 
any long time. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have seen various plans proposed. Per- 
haps they will allow me to state my plan. 
I am not at all sanguine that it will be fa- 
vourably received by any considerable num- 
ber of Gentlemen opposite, but still I will 
take the liberty to state it. The objection 
I have to the plan of the hon. Member for 
Preston is that it starts with the assump- 
tion that every occupier in a parish is a 
member of the Established Church, and 
puts upon those who are not members of 
the Established Church the obligation of 
keeping their names off the list of rate- 
payers. That gives rise at once to a sys- 
tem very much objected to, and which has 
been called ticketing Dissenters. I would 
proceed in a reverse direction. I would 
begin by laying the charge on those who 
are members of the Church, and who tes- 
tify their membership by attendance at a 
place of worship. I know the objection 
there is to the principle of pew-rents ; but 
I cannot admit that the objection has much 
weight in it, except what may be derived 
from accidental associations, We know 
that pew-rents are paid to a great extent 
in the metropolitan churches; in fact, a 
large mojority of them are maintained in 
this manner, and so also are the district 
churches in the country. But Gentlemen 
seem to think that there is something ob- 
jectionable in the name of pew-rents, and 
that they are unworthy of the character 
and position of an Established Church. It 
seems to me that a list should be made of 
persons attending the church and forming 
the congregation in each parish, who should 
form the vestry, and that there should be 
a power of imposing a compulsory rate 
upon them, which should possess all the 
legal qualities of a rate. I cannot see that 
this proposal is open to objection. There 
would be no ticketing of Dissenters, and I 
believe the system would work harmoni- 
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ously in rural parishes, and provide a suf- 
ficient fund for the maintenance of the 
fabric of the church. I am quite aware 
that Gentlemen opposite will think this an 
insufficient plan; but I mention it as my 
contribution to the list of suggestions that 
are being made, and I trust the House will 
give me credit in making it for a sincere 
desire to bring about a practical settlement 
of this important question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had for 
many years opposed the abolition of church 
rates, as a spoliation of the Chureh, and 
an interference with the parochial system 
of this country ; and when he considered 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, he felt that while it 
was not quite analogous to the scheme for 
“ticketing Dissenters,”” which was deeply 
objectionable, it would ‘“ ticket Church- 
men,”’ and not only ticket Churchmen, 
but it would tax them also, and them 
only for the benefit of the whole commu- 
nity. If there was any title to the pos- 
sessions of the Church of England, whe- 
ther in the shape of glebes or tithes—if 
there were any title to her position as a 
national Church, it consisted in this—that 
she was a Church maintained by the na- 
tion, at the cost of all, for the benefit of 
all. That the principle on which he had 
ever upheld the Church of England as the 
National Church The noble Lord, the 
Member for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil), 
had thought fit to refer to him as having 
formerly held a position in connection with 
the party on that side of the House, and 
to infer that he had departed from the 
principles upon which that party was form- 
ed. His (Mr. Newdegate’s) special con- 
nection with that party had long ceased. 
He was an independent Member of the 
House. But he had been the first accre- 
dited officer employed in the formation of 
that party in 1845. He acted alone for 
more than a fortnight in the formation of 
that party, under the late Duke of Rich- 
mond ; and, perhaps, he might be allowed 
to be some judge of the principles on which 
that party was formed. The party was 
strictly national. The principles on which 
that party was formed embraced the main- 
tenance of the Chutch of England as she 
existed in that blessed completeness which 
she derived from our forefathers, and in 
the comprehensiveness which the Church 
acquired at the Reformation, when an 
hon. Member of that House accused him 
of having departed from those principles— 
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never stated anything so preposterous as 
that the hon. Gentleman had departed from 
his own principles, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member accused him of having abandoned 
the principles of that party. [Lord Ro- 
BERT Cecit: No, no!}] Then what was 
the meaning of the noble Lord when he 
alluded to his having been formerly whip- 
per-in of that party? He should be sorry 
to believe that he was alienated from those 
with whom he had so long acted, because 
they had narrowed their views of the Church 
of England, and would consent to her being 
treated merely as a sect instead of being 
the national Church of the country. Un- 
doubtedly, she permitted great difference 
of opinion. She comprehended the noble 
Lord, and she comprehended himself. He 
did not complain of that. It was a glori- 
ous attribute of the Church of England 
that by her principles, her doctrines, and 
her discipline, she was fitted to be the na- 
tional Church of a country in which the 
expression of great latitude of opinion was 
allowed; and it was because he feared 
that if either of the plans he had heard 
suggested, that suggested by the right 
hon. Member for Wiltshire, or that indi- 
cated by the Home Secretary, for narrow- 
ing the incidence of the charge for main- 
taining the fabric, it would practically nar- 
row the organization of that Church that he 
objected to all personal exemption on the 
score of opinion. He objected to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Cross) because, disguise it as they would, 
it would ticket the Nonconformists. He 
objected to the suggestion of the right hon. 
the Home Secretary, because it would both 
ticket and tax the Churchmen for the bene- 
fit of all. What he hoped would be done 
was this—that as property had always been 
liable to the charge of church rates through 
the occupation thereof, that now, when 
it was found that large bodies of persons 
were unwilling to submit themselves to the 
discipline of the Church—unwilling to be 
bound during their whole lives by the doc- 
trines of the Church—and still more to 
any personal liability for the maintenance 
of the Church—that the whole difficulty 
would be swept away by creating a provi- 
sion for the National Church out of the 
property of the country, which was always 
liable to it, and by abolishing all personal 
liability to any charge whatever on ac- 
count of the Church. That seemed to be 
consistent with a wide toleration and al- 
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Let them not destroy the National Church 
because some objected to it for their whole 
lives, and others for a part of their lives; 
but let them make provision for her main- 
tenance in her full extension out of the 
property on which she had a claim which 
was perfectly indefeasible. Until some 
such proposal was made he must object 
to the Bill of the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tavistock, on the ground that the 
National Church had a claim on the pro- 
perty of the nation, which would remain 
unsatisfied by the total abolition of church 
rate without a substitute, whereby the 
Church would be despoiled of some 
£300,000 a year, which was essential to 
the performanee of her functions, and 
upon the ground that by his measure, 
without intending it; the hon. Baronet 
would go far to break up that parochial 
system which lay at the foundation of our 
self-government, and was one of the pri- 
mary elements of the Constitution. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he would not have 
spoken at all upon the subject under dis- 
cussion, but that he thought it desirable 
that as there were many hon. Members on 
his side of the House, who entertained an 
earnest wish that the question of church 
rates should be amicably arranged, some 
one of them should give expression to his 
opinions in that respect. He quite con- 
eurred with those who thought that the tax 
was one which in its present shape was at- 
tended with serious evils, but he could not 
help thinking that the force with which 
those evile were felt constituted a good 
reason for accepting nine-tenths of that 
whieh the opponents of church rates re- 
quired, if they found they could not obtain 
that which they sought for in full. It 
was, he might add, quite obvious that they 
had not come off quite victorious in the 
struggle, inasmuch as, while two years ago 
they had a majority of seventy-one in fa- 
vour of the second reading of a Bill for the 
abolition of the tax, that majority had last 
year dwindled down to thirty, and in the 
present Session to eighteen, so that if that 
proeess of diminution were to continue they 
must on the next occasion expect to havea 


majority of only half a Member. Then the | 


question would still have to be dealt with 
by the House of Lords, and it was under 
those circumstances obvious that, while 
much ill-will would be created, church rates 
would not be done away with for the next 
forty years, unless some amicable arrange- 
ment with respect to them were arrived at. 
His opinion, therefore, was, that the scheme 
Mr, Newdegate 
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suggested by his right hon, Friend opposite 
was a generous proposal, and indicated a 
liberality on the part of hon, Gentlemen 
sitting upon the other side of the House 
which would be in striking contrast with 
that displayed by those who sat upon the 
Ministerial side, if they refused to enter. 
tain it. The effect of the scheme would, 
he thought, be virtually to abolish church 
rates, while at the same time, those mem- 
bers of the Church of England who wished 
to rate themselves for the maintenance of 
their parish church would be provided with 
the necessary freedom and machinery for 
the purpose. He had simply to say, in 
conelusion, that he believed he was speak- 
ing the sentiments of a large number of 
hon. Gentlemen on his own side of the 
House when he asked the Government to 
direet their attention during the recess to 
devising some settlement of the question 
based upon the principle indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman to whom he referred, 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I think that my 
hon. Friend who has just sat down is one 
of the most easily persuaded and eredulous 
mortals with whom it has been my lot to 
have met for some time. Now, I am wil- 
ling to go with him in his expression of 
admiration of the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite ; nothing could be 
better, unless it had a slight admixture 
more of what he might probably have got 
from this side of the House. But we must 
recollect that the right hon. Gentleman 
has only within the last few days sent 
round to all the Members of this House 
the terms of a proposal which he himself, 
after the most mature deliberation, was 
prepared to recommend for the adoption 
of Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
says, indeed, that we are to consider that 
proposition now as laid aside, but that we are 
not to look upon it as one which he himself 
disowns, or one which he does not think it 
reasonable to make. But, instead of adopt- 
ing the plan of the hon. Member for Ta- 
vistock to abolish church rates, he pro- 
poses that there should be two church 
rates, and that they should be perpetual in 
scores and hundreds of parishes in which 
the tax has for several years not been 
levied. [‘*No, no!’’] Yes; his theory is 
a limitation to five years, but we know 
that every year the number of parishes in 
which church rates are still granted is 
diminishing, whereas the number in which 
they are abolished is increasing. I, there- 
fore, contend that no simple fish in a pool 
ever rushed go foolishly at a fly as the hon. 
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Gentleman who has just spoken, when he 
rushes at a proposition like that which has 
been simply put forward in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and which has 
never been put in the shape of a Resolu- 
tion, so that we may definitely know in 
what it actually consists. For my own 
part, I undertake to say that if the right 
hon, Gentleman makes a proposal which 
practically includes nine-tenths of the Bill 
now under discussion, many hon. Gentle- 
man, indeed, I believe the majority—on 
his own side of the House would at once 
reject it. Now, I hope I may not shock 
anybody when I say that I, for one, am 
weary of these church rate discussions, 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Robert 
Cecil) is a lively Member on the subject, 
but he must not be surprised if that be not 
my case, seeing that I have listened to de- 
bates with respect to it for the last four- 
teen years, and that I myself have taken 
up no small portion of the time of the 
House in diseussing the matter. I have, 
however, the great consolation of be- 
lieving that we have during all that time 
made some progress. We are, it is true, 
a slow people, and Parliament is slower 
than the nation; but, notwithstanding 
these facts, we have attained to a certain 
amount of information upon the question, 
as is clear from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite who brought us 
to this point—a conclusion which, when I 
first entered the House of Commons, was 
denounced as something fearful—that the 
Church of England, excluding, of course, 
from consideration the property of the 
State which is intrusted to her or which 
she may in any way possess, shall hence- 
forward be supported in her services and 
the maintenance of the fabric of the ehureh 
by the contributions of Churchmen alone. 
That is the principle which the right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted to be a fair one, 
and to be in conformity with the opinions 
entertained upon this subject on the other 
side of the House. Then comes the ques- 
tion, how is this principle to be carried 
into effect? I may say that all the plans 
that have been submitted to the House of 
late have adopted this same principle, from 
which I am confirmed in my belief that 
we have made astonishing progress in this 
question ; and possibly, when we get a 
little further on in our discussion, we shall 
be able to get what hon. Gentlemen would 
not hear of when I first came inte Parlia- 
ment. However, we are agreed upon this, 
hat only those who are churchmen should 
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be expected to support the Church of Eng- 
land. The hon. Member for Preston (Mr; 
Cross), who has taken @ course upon this 
matter the fairness of which 1 admit, and 
which does him great credit, proposes that 
anybody who objects to pay chureh rates 
shall be entitled to do so, and that there 
the question in dispute shall end. Now, 
that looks exactly like that to which we 
upon this side of the House ask you to 
accede. It cannot, however, be precisely 
the same thing after all, because if it were 
I do not suppose you would objeet to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Tavi- 
stock. The noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford has, among others, the ‘“‘ No 
Surrender ’’ flag, if 1 do not mistake. I 
will not try to settle the differences between 
him and the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, but it is quite clear that he 
spoke of the question to-day in a very 
different spirit from what he used to do: 
at the same time I think he might yet 
learn something of a more coneiliator 

manner from the hon. Member for Nort 

Warwickshire. But the question comes 
now to this—how are we to accomplish 
this object? The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire says that the right hom 
Gentleman, instead of ticketing Dissenters 
proposes to ticket Churchmen. I have no 
objection to this plan if they will reverse, 
its application ; if every person shall be 
free but those who choose to write to the 
vestry and say that they are willing to pay, 
I shall be satisfied. You want a compro- 
mise, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone is great for a compromise, 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
brought in a most elaborate Bill which 
was also a compromise ; yet these mea- 
sures never corresponded with the views 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, so far as I 
heard them expressed. The hon. Mem- 
ber, too, last year made a proposition 
which did not meet the acquiescence of 
the House. Some Members of the Trea- 
sury bench also brought forward plans in 
past times, but they also were unsuceess- 
ful? Why has all this been the ease? 
Simply because those proposals did not 
hit the grievance which is complained of, 
and I would now ask whether hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite hit it when they say that 
they are ready to assent to the suggestion 
that Churehmen only should be expected 
to pay the tax for the future? Are they, 
in aceeding to that suggestion, willing also 
to get rid of that which Dissenters feel 
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to be a certain legal supremacy on the 
part of the Church of England with re- 
spect to this question? [ Jronical cheers. ] 
Hon. Members opposite are well aware 
that I do not in this matter shrink from 
the open avowal of the opinions which I 
entertain. I told the House on the second 
reading of the Bill under discussion that 
the question at issue was not one of 
£250,000 as between Churchmen and 
Dissenters, and that it was impossible to 
settle it except on the ground of perfect 
equality as between the Church and other 
sects, so far as the tax itself was con- 
cerned. I am quite sure you Churclimen 
would despise us Dissenters if we held 
other language than this, and we shrank 
from making avowal of the principles we 
hold. You cannot for a moment suppose 
a contest which has been maintained in- 
cessantly for twenty years turns altogether 
upon the payment of a penny or a half- 
penny in the pound in the shape of a rate. 
There must be in this matter something 
deeper, and he is no friend of the Church 
and no true statesman who hopes to settle 
this question without taking that fact into 
consideration. The right hon. Gentlemen 
the Member for Wiltshire said, that by 
passing the Bill you will please one-half 
the population and aggrieve the other half; 
but I do not think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was quite correct in saying that. 
Everybody will, I think, admit that in 


nearly all the parishes where the payment of | 


church rates has been contested there have 
been found friends and members of the 
Established Church who have openly pro- 
tested against the continuance of the tax. 
I have heard of a case in which an amend- 
ment pronouncing in favour of a voluntary 
rate was seconded by the curate of the 
parish, and I know of one which took 
place in Somersetshire, in which, when 
the vestry met to levy a church rate, the 
clergyman of the parish, knowing that a 
contest with all its attendant evils was 
impending, told his friends—who I believe 
constituted exactly half the vestry —that 
he was ready to give a cheque for £70 
or £80 out of his own pocket rather than 
that his parishioners should be thrown into 
the state of turmoil which he anticipated 
would be the result of persevering in levy- 
ing the tax. His friends, however, did 
not think it reasonable that so great a 
burden should be thrown upon him, and 
probably not wishing to pay the required 
money themselves, preferred to encounter 
@ contest in order to raise it, and the rate 
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was, I believe, eventually carried. But 
here you have the fact that one of these 
men, whom you so much and so deservedly 
respect, being aware of the multiplied evils 
which were likely to ensue from persever. 
ing in levying the rate, offered, in order 
to avoid the contest, to pay a large sum 
out of his own pocket. He is one of those 
men of whom Chaucer says— 


‘“‘ Christ’s law and His apostles’ twelve 
He taught ; but then he followed it himself.” 


There are, I believe, many more—hun- 
dreds more—clergymen of the Church of 
England who would from the bottom of 
their hearts thank you if you were this 
Session to pass the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tavistock. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, brought forward a 
new argument. We are told that in taking 
that course we should be striking a blow 
at the root of that parochial system which 
it is said tends so much to foster our 
freedom, and which is so much admired 
within these walls. But the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite himself proposes that 
in the case of those parishes in which a 
church rate has not been imposed for five 
years—that is to say, in the case of one- 
third or one-fourth, or one-fifth of the 
parishes of England, as it may be—to 
abolish this parochial constitution of which 
you speak, and last Session the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made a proposal somewhat to the 
effect that in all populous and town parishes 
church rates should be abolished, but that 
in all rural parishes they should be con- 
tinued. With respect to that proposal I 
may be permitted to observe that there are 
in the rural as well as the town parishes 
thousands of Dissenters who object as 
strongly to the payment of the tax as any 
persons resident in the towns, and that if 
you abolish it in the one case on conscien- 
tious grounds, it would be intolerable, 
monstrous, incredible, that you should seek 
to continue it in the other. I have got a 
plan of my own upon this question, but I 
do not offer it to the House as an original 
one. My theory of the present Bill is, 
that if we accept it, it will leave the pa- 
rishes entirely free, and it will leave the 
churchmen in every parish also free. It 
will leave the parishes free for that vo- 
luntary rate which is now found to be suffi- 
cient to support all the churches which 
have been built during the last fifty years, 
and all the chapels of all the Dissenting 
bodies in the kingdom. But 1 haye heard 
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it repeatedly stated in this House and else- 
where that it would be better for Church 
congregations and Churchmen if they had 
some machinery.. They have not, it is 
said, the machinery which Dissenters have 
in their congregations; they have not so 
strict a line of membership; and, there- 
fore, they would be at some disadvantage 
in arranging their affairs when the new 
system was introduced. I admit there is 
some force in that, and anything which 
the House could do with the view of pro- 
viding a remedy should have my hearty 
support. But why should not the ma- 
chinery you have suffice? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary referred 


{ June 


to a plan which has been submitted to | 


many hon. Gentlemen in the shape of a 
pamphlet by some person who, I believe, 
was once a Member of this House. The 
writer of that pamphlet proposes that you 
should leave everything just as it is, only 
abolishing the summons, the magistrate, 
and the bailiff; that you should meet as 
you meet now and agree upon a rate; 
in point of fact, that you should do pre- 
cisely that which has been done in the 
parish of Manchester for as long as I can 
remember. The rate is arranged some- 
how by those who will have the spending 
of it, and a bill is sent round, as in old 


times, for the amount, but it has the words 


“optional rate’ printed upon it. What 
is the result? The other day I saw that 
the old cathedral had been repaired in a 
manner which it has not been accustomed 
to for some centuries. In the parish in 
which I live the Church churchwardens, 
not the Dissenting churchwardens, adver- 
tise themselves to the ratepayers as par- 
ticularly worthy of their confidence on the 
ground that they will never again permit 
a church rate in the parish ; and yet the 
old parish church is in a condition in which 
the oldest inhabitant never saw it before, 
and never hoped to see it until the church 
rate was abolished. I saw, then, that I 
had pointed out what is probably the best 
mode of dealing with this question. There 
is another plan which, if adopted, would 
meet the objections raised by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last year. It will 
be recollected that the right hon. Gentle- 
man made a speech which was much more 
gratifying to hon. Gentlemen opposite than 
many he has delivered during the last few 
weeks, I understand, indeed, that the 
violent antipathy which they have to him 
on financial questions subsides altogether 
when he comes to discuss church rates. 
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The right hon. Gentleman complained of 
the harshness of our proceedings. He 
said that if we threw all these pxrishes at 
once from what I call the Protective theory 
to the free trade theory, from the theory 
of compulsory support to a system of vo- 
luntary support—if we pitched them, as it 
were, off their ancestral platform, and 
put them in the more modest place which 
Dissenting congregations now occupy—we 
should act with great harshness and se- 
verity towards them. I admit, for the sake 
of argument, that there is something in 
that, though I do not think there is; but, 
supposing the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tavistock were asked to introduce 
words by which his Bill should not come 
| into operation until after the lapse of three 
| or four years—supposing the Chancellor of 
}the Exchequer could step in now, with his 
| church sympathies, and his wise and in- 
| telligent views on questions generally, and 
| propose to mediate between the two sides 
of the House in the manner I have just 
suggested—what would be the result? I 
speak with no authority, but I do not think 
the hon. Baronet would object? and I 
know too much of those who are in cor- 
respondence with him out of the House to 
believe that they would make any serious 
objection to what might prove an amicable 
settlement of this question. I am pre- 
pared, of course, to vote for the Bill; but I 
say that if you wish to settle this question 
on different terms; if you are willing to 
pass a clause which shall withdraw the 
compulsory power of levying a rate, leay- 
ing your present machinery in other re- 
spects as it stands; if you are desirous 
that the Bill shou!d not come into operation 
for three or five years—in} either of these 
ceases, I think we might even this Session, 
arrive at an amicable, if not an unanimous 
termination of this contest. What are we 
proposing todo? First of all, we exempt 
all men from the legal obligation of paying 
church rates; and, in the next place, we 
enable all men, who choose to support the 
fabrics and the services of the Church, to 
do so by means of the machinery which 
now exists. I cannot see that there would 
be the slightest difficulty as to the working 
of it, and I am quite sure there would be 
no difficulty as to the pecuniary results. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite evidently think 
—I see it from the smile of incredulity on 
their countenances—that such as I am 
cannot make a friendly suggestion to their 
party or tothe Church. If they had taken 
more of my advice years ago they would 
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have had fewer irritating contests and hu- 
miliating defeats. If I could bring before 
them all that their own Church has done 
during the last fifty years, they would feel 
it to be the direst insult which could be 
offered to them for any man to say, that in 
any parish throughout the country, the 
beautiful and ancient parish church would 
not be properly maintained if the rate were 
abolished. I cannot turn to any part of 
the kingdom—I care not whether it be in 
England or Wales, in Scotland or Ireland 
—without seeing what has been done by 
appealing to men’s feelings, by evoking 
their religious sympathies, by exciting their 
ideas of independenee, and even by encou- 
raging the much lower feeling of rivalry. 
Appeal to the feelings under which all men 
act, withdraw the law, and the Church will 
spring from the low ground on which, in 
this matter of compulsory rates, it now 
rests, to an altitude which it has never yet 
attained ; and in the course of a few years 
there is not a Member on the other side, 
not even the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshiré, who will not admit that the 
Chureh he loves so well and defends so 
ealously, has found in me, and such as 
me, the best friends she ever had on the 
benches of the House of Commons. 

Mr. CROSS said, he rose to explain to 
the hon. Member for Birmingham that his 
plan was not a mere abstract proposition, 
but was embodied in the form of a Bill, 
and ready to be laid on the table of the 
House. 

Mr. HUBBARD sgaid, the hon. Member 
for Birmingham had talked of the difficul- 
ties of settling this question, but he wished 
to know who had created those difficulties. 
Hon. Members on his (Mr. Hubbard’s) side 
of the House had offered one measure of 
conciliation after another; they had first 
proposed a measure of exemption, which he 
admitted was objectionable in matters of 
detail, as it required a Dissenter to go be- 
fore a magistrate and make a declaration 
of his belief ; it was afterwards proposed 
to accept a simple declaration of objection 
as a ground for objection ; but all those 
successive plans were objected to. There 
must be some secret reason for rejecting 
these repeated offers of conciliation. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham told them that 
the difficulty lay in the supremacy assumed 
by the Church in claiming the right to levy 
church rates. But that objection to the 
supremacy of the Chureh went to deeper 
questions than the mere levying of church 
rates ; it touched the question of a Church 

Mr, Bright 
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establishment ; it struck, in his opinion, at 
the position of a Sovereign on the Throne, 
He felt sure that the question would not be 
settled till hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side did their parts as hon. Gentleman on 
his side were doing theirs, and would agree 
to a basis of arrangement founded on a 
recognition of the Church and of the great 
principle of civil and religious liberty, and 
which would respect alike the rights of 
Churchmen and Dissenters. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the 
question had been discussed rather a8 one 
of poliey than of principle, and in the few 
remarks that he should make he would én- 
deavour to continue it upon the same 
grounds, for the question of principle having 
been granted the question of method was 
the only one which remained to be solved. 
In approaching the subject, although he 
had not arrived at the same conclusion a8 
the hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. Bux: 
ton), he had not been influenced by partisan 
feelings, but by public considerations, and 
the conviction at which he had arrived was 
that hon. Members on his side of the House, 
in reference to the measure before them 
and others of @ cognate nature had been 
making claims upon the Church, each one 
of which, if conceded, would be a weapon 
taken from the hands of those who were 
supposed to seek the destruction of the E& 
tablishment; and that, on the other hand, 
the policy which had been pursued by the 
advocates of the rate was one which, more 
than anything else, was calculated to raise 
the question which he and his friends had 
not raised in that House—the separation of 
Church and State. It had been said that 
those questions which in their inception 
were questions of conscience, had become 
questions of supremacy. He accepted that 
antithesis with the qualification that the 
question of supremacy had been added to 
that of conscience which still remained. 
But, besides that, it would appéar that if 
the opinion of some hon. Members & great 
discovery had been made, with reference 
to the principles and objects of a society 
which had been in existence for many 
years, which had never concealed its objects, 
and which, no doubt, duly felt the obliga- 
tion which it owed to hon. Members on thé 
opposite side and noble Lords in “another 
place,”’ for giving further publicity to those 
objects and principles. An attempt had 
been made to identify the advocacy of the 
present Bill with the name and with the 
principles of the Liberation Society. It 
had been said that all Dissenters who de- 
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sired the abolition of church rates did so 
simply with the view of destroying the 
Church, and it had been argued that the 
abolition of church rates would be a step 
towards the destruction of the Church as 
an establishment. He denied the aceu- 
racy of the statement in point of fact, and 
he disputed the soundness of the argument. 
The name of the Liberation Society had 
been imported into the discussion upon two 
different occasions by the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford (Lord R. Cecil). 
On one occasion the noble Lord hoisted the 
flag ‘‘ No surrender,’’ but on that occasion 
he had come down to the House and at- 
tempted to play the part of a conciliator, 
and said, ‘*‘ We believe we were mistaken 
in charging you with advocating the views 
of the Liberation Society ; prove that to 
us by accepting the compromise which 
we have put on the table of the House.” 
But for the interests of the Church her- 
self it was essential that a broad dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the 
question of an objectionable and unne- 
cessary supremacy — which the support- 
ers of the Bill had raised—and the 
question of the separation of the Church 
from the State, which the supporters of 
the Bill had not raised. There was a time 
in the history of the country when the 
Church and the nation were as one. The 
Reformation took place, and then, step by 
step, came the recognition of the right to 
dissent from that which was itself an act 
of dissent. Toleration, beginning as a 
protest of the moral against the intellectual 
man, gradually rationalized itself until it 
merged into a claim of equal right; and 
now it would not only be an act of simple 
justice to Dissenters, following out the 
principles of legislation by which we had 
been guided since the Toleration Act, but 
it would also be an act of true wisdom as far 
as her own interests were concerned, if the 
Church were fearlessly, and of her own 
motion, to divest herself of every power 
and faculty which was not absolutely and 
strictly essential to her character as an es- 
tablishment, and to place herself in accord- 
ance with the spirit and ideas of the age. 
It would be seen that the question of su- 
remacy, viewed in the light in which he 
ad placed it, was totally different from 
the question of separation, which some hon. 
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the discussion. The idea of separation | 
was based, not upon any claim of civil and | 
political right, but upon a belief that it was | 
pre-eminently for the interests of religion 
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that it should be free from the trammels 
of a connection with the State. No scheme 
of compromise had been, or could be, sub- 
mitted to the House which would not be 
objectionable to Dissenters, and which they 
would not regard as degrading. He be- 
lieved, indeed, that all schemes of compro- 
mise were vain, mischievous, and danger- 
ous. In saying they were vain he agreed 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had admitted that it would be useless 
to offer as a boon that which the organs 
of the party to which the offer was made 
chose to consider an offence. In saying 
they were mischievous, he agreed with the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire, be- 
eause he believed they would tend to per- 
petuate and intensify those dissensions and 
that antagonism which the House ought to 
endeavour to assuage; while, in saying 
they were dangerous, especially to the 
Church, he agreed with the noble Lord 
the Member for the City, who had declared 
that any plan for the exemption of Dis- 
senters would denationalize the Church and 
reduce her to a sect. Compromise, theres 
fore, was impossible, and ke believed that 
Churchmen would before long arrive at a 
knowledge of the fact. He could not 
avoid coming to the conclusion, on those 
grounds, that hon. Members had no alter- 
native between the present unhappy state 
of things and the measure now before the 
House ; that if they would look boldly and 
steadily into the face of the question, the 
visions which they themselves alone had 
conjured up would melt away; they would 
acknowledge that they had got rid of 
an element of weakness rather than of 
strength ; the fabrics and the services of 
the Church would be maintained with a 
liberality hitherto unknown, and new life 
and vigour would be given to the Church 
which they desired to sustain. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) objected to 
the speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) on the 
ground that it was not sufficiently concilia- 
tory. Such an objection comes, no doubt, 
with peculiar appropriateness from the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, whose whole 
course of political conduct, all will readily 
admit, has been emimently conciliatory. 
Then the hon. Member for Birmingham 
objected to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton). On what 
ground? Because he spoke the language 
of common sense, and called attention to 
the fact that the majority for the un- 
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conditional abolition of church rates, once 
sixty or seventy, was dwindling away, 
until at last it amounted to only eighteen, 
and by the way the hon. Member forgot 
to say that in the last division it had 
diminished still farther to nine; so that 
the energy and eloquence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham have led to the gra- 
dual diminution of the majority by which 
this question has been supported. The 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department deserves 
more consideration than it has received. 
When the House is in difficulty it naturally 
turns to the Treasury Bench for instruction 
and edification. The right hon. Baronet 
commenced his speech by stating that the 
time was not far distant when the settle- 
ment of this question might fairly be ex- 
pected. I was consoled on hearing that 
statement from the right hon. Gentleman, 
because I came to the conclusion that he 
was about to explain how and in what 
manner that satisfactory settlement could 
be obtained. He then proceeded to ex- 
plain to the House the difference between 
arate that would be universal and compul- 
sory. There, with all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I think he fell into a 
mistake, because, although a rate might 
not be general, yet, as far as it extended, it 


might be compulsory: and there would be 


no difficulty on that ground. The right 
hon. Baronet next insisted on the analogy 
between church rates and vestry cess in 
Ireland; but he admitted that the first 
thing the Legislature did on abolishing 
vestry-cess in Ireland, was to provide a 
substitute for the maintenance of the fabrics 
of thechurch. It may be astrong measure 
to abolish a certain number of Bishops, but 
as between the parish clergy and Bishops 
I give my vote in favour of the parochial 
clergy, and the fund obtained from a cer- 
tain source was first and foremost applied 
to the maintenance of the fabrics of the 
church. That case surely affords no argu- 
ment in favour of a scheme which professes 
to provide no substitute for church rates. 
Then the right hon. Baronet, greatly to 
my surprise, after having argued in favour 
of a compromise for a considerable time 
suddenly turned round and declared that 
he was about to vote for the measure of 
the hon. Member for Tavistock—a Bill for 
the unconditional abolition of church rates. 
The right hon. Boronet having declared 
that he felt constrained to give that vote, 
went on, with a logic peculiar to the Trea- 
sury bench, to take a survey of the plans 


Mr. Whiteside 
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proposed, with a view to compromise by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Wilts (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) and others; 
and then, to my infinite astonishment, pro- 
posed a plan of his own ; and having dis- 
cussed all these propositions—having de- 
clared that the time was not far distant 
when a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion might be expected—his logical conelu- 
sion was to vote for a Bill which goes en- 
tirely in opposition to all these plans and 
anticipations. It is absolutely impossible 
to reconcile his logic with his vote. I 
greatly prefer his speech to his vote; and I 
submit to his better judgment—it was his 
reason, and no doubt his conscience, strug- 
gling against the position in which the Mi- 
nistry stand in reference to this matier—I 
appeal to the right hon. Baronet, as several 
plans have been proposed in favour of a 
conciliatory settlement of this question, to 
give us the benefit of his vote as well as of 
his speech, and not to vote for a measure 
which makes any or all of tuese plans 
impossible. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham has spoken a speech to my in- 
finite surprise. He referred to the various 
plans which had been proposed; but none 
of them lead to the same conclusion he 
supported. Why he is a Saul among the 
prophets. He would let the matter stand 
over for three years. He admires the an- 
cient and venerable fabrics of the Church 
—as who does not who is a Christian? 
—established as they were by a Chris- 
tian people for Christian worship; he is 
half in favour of our case; he is willing 
to let it stand over to consider his own and 
other plans, yet he imitates the example— 
speaking with unfeigned respect—of the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, who has throughout 
the Session spoken, I must say, one way 
and voted another. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham dropped an expression which 
caught my ear as being very significant. 
He said this question was one deeper than 
money, and which the true statesman must 
consider. I perfectly agree with him, It 
is a question that goes deeper than money, 
and which statesmen are bound to consider. 
Accordingly, statesmen on both sides of 
the House have considered it. There is 
no desire to carry out any extreme course 
against conscientious Dissenters—although 
I have always a slight hesitation when I 
find conscientious objections verging to- 
wards the pocket—but I believe them sin- 
cere; and plans have been proposed on 
both sides for the satisfactory settlement 
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of the question, yet the hon. Member joins 
with the right hon. Baronet in voting for a 
Bill which renders the adjustment of the 
question impossible. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last said this is a mere question 
of policy, and no principle at all is involved. 
I controvert that statement. It is nota 
mere question of policy. It is one of prin- 
ciple. The hon. Member who spoke of 
supremacy, and who said the question of 
the separation of Church and State had 
not been agitated—although he intimated 
that it might be raised—went broadly upon 
principle. We, too, contend for this ques- 
tion as one of principle, because from the 
earliest times the Christian Church has 
been interwoven with the State; the State 
has stood by the Church, and I believe the 
Church has taught nothing but Christianity. 
When it is said the separation of Church 
and State has not yet been agitated, a clever 
practical man like the hon. Member for 
Halifax would not, I am sure, be surprised 
to find it agitated. We have made no ag- 
gressive movement. We act generally in 
defence. The party with which he is con- 
nected is indefatigable. They make the 
aggression. But they have been opposed 
with a vigour and a power they were not 
prepared to meet, and the position in which 
this question stands to-day arises from the 


spirit and unanimity with which their at- 
tack on Church and State has been resist- 


ed. Weare not in the position of assail- 
ants; we are not asserting any supremacy; 
but while we are for maintaining the old 
principle of the Constitution, and settling 
this particular question in the fairest and 
most amicable spirit, how are we met ? 
By a direct proposition to abolish church 
rates, with an intimation that we ought to 
be very grateful that the great question of 
separation between Church and State has 
not been mooted. I shall conclude my ob- 
servations with a few words expressing 
deep truths from a writer whose name is 
familiar to many hon. Members. The au- 
thor of Zhe Book of the Church says— 


“ From the time of the Revolution the Church 
of England has partaken of the stability and se- 
curity of the State. We owe to it our moral and 
intellectual character as a nation, much of our 
private happiness, much of our public strength. 
Whatever should weaken it would in the same 
degree injure the common weal ; whatever should 
overthrow it would in sure and immediate conse- 
quence bring down the goodly fabric of that Con- 
stitution whereof it is a constituent and necessary 
part. If the friends of the Constitution under- 
stand this as clearly as its enemies, and act upon 
it as consistently and as actively, then will the 
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Church and State be safe, and with them the 
liberty and the prosperity of our country.” 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
are House divided: Ayes 274; Noes 

4: 

And the numbers being equal, 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if the equality of 
voices had arisen in an earlier stage of the 
Bill I should have had no difficulty in the 
course I should pursue; because, guided 
by the rule which has been established by 
many able men who have preceded me in 
this chair, I should have desired so to 
vote as to give the House another oppor- 
tunity of deciding the question for itself, 
rather than to have taken that decision 
into my own hands. But that rule does 
not prevail on the third reading of a Bill. 
We have now reached the third reading 
of this Bill, and I find that the House 
hesitates, and is unable to express a de- 
cision, whether this law shall stand or 
shall be changed. As far as I can collect 
the opinion of this House from the course 
of the debate, it seems to me the general 
opinion of the House is in favour of some 
settlement of this question different from 
that which is contained in this Bill, and 
I think I shall best discharge my duty by 
leaving to the future and deliberate judg- 
ment of the House to decide what change 
should be made in the law, if it should be 
their pleasure to make a change, rather 
than to take the responsibility of the 
change on any single vote. I, therefore, 
give my voice with the ‘‘ Noes.” 

Words added: Main Question, as amend- 
ed, put, and agreed to. Bill put off for three 


months. 
House adjourned at Five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 20, 1861. 


Mtxvrzs.] Postic Brrrs.—i° Windsor Suspended 
Canonries; Public Houses (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment ; Metropolitan Police Force Pen- 
sions. 

2° Salmon and Trout Fisheries ; Public Works 
(Ireland) Advances and Repayments of Moneys ; 
New Provinces (New Zealand) ; Offences in 
Territories near Sierra Leone Prevention ; 
Voters (Ireland) (No. 2), 
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BOROUGHS OF GLOUCESTER AND 
WAKEFIELD,—QUESTION, 


Coroner SMYTHE said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe), Whether 
it is his intention to proceed to-morrow 
(Friday) with the Motion of which he has 
given notice, relating to the Boroughs of 
Gloucester and Wakefield ? 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, his answer 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
depend upon the answer he should re- 
ceive to the questions that he was about 
to put to Mr. Speaker. When he made 
his Motion le was under the impression 
that it was a question of privilege, and as 
such he should have precedence, and he 
intended to have brought forward his Mo- 
tion on the resumption of the House at 
six o’clock. He now wished to know 
from Mr. Speaker whether he was entitled 
to take that course? He understood that 
an objection would be raised to his doing 
50, that a Resolution that had been agreed 
to by the House had annulled the Privi- 
lege portion of the question, and that, 
therefore, he must take it as a regular 
Motion in the course of the evening. Of 
course to bring on a constitutional ques- 
tion of this nature after twelve o’clock 
would be an act of folly, and if Mr. 
Speaker decided against him, his answer 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
that he (Mr. T. Duncombe) must seek 
some other opportunity, 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since 1848 it has 
been the settled practice of the House 
that, where a seat has been declared void 
on the ground of bribery and corruption, 
no Motion should be made for a New Writ 
without previous notice, and it has been 
held that a Motion for a New Writ under 
these circumstances is not entitled to pre- 
cedence on the ground of Privilege. The 
very essence of Privilege is that a Motion 
may be made without notice. This, how- 
ever, has been the practice of the House 
for many years, and has been acted on in the 
cease of Berwick-on-T weed, Rye, Maidstone, 
Chatham, Harwich, and Durham, in the 
years 1853, and in 1857 in the case of 
Galway and Mayo. I must, therefore, 
adhere to the established practice of the 
House; and must state that the hon. 
Member cannot claim the Privilege of pre- 
cedence in making his Motion. The Mo- 
tion must be made, as has been done in 
former cases, by notice, and then taken in 
its due course, 
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CASE OF MR. KING HARMAN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAWSON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is true that Mr. 
King Harman was, on the 12th of June, 
committed to the House of Correction for 
ten days, but was liberated by a Warrant 
from the Home Office before the expira- 
tion of his sentence, and contrary to the 
advice and opinion of the committing ma- 
gistrate; and if so, whether the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department has 
any objection to state to the House the 
grounds on which he recommended Her 
Majesty to exercise Her prerogative of 
pardon ? 

Six GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, it is not 
usual to ask for the grounds upon which a 
recommendation is made to the Crown for 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
and I am very reluctant to enter into any 
case of this nature. But I willstate to the 
House that Mr. Harman was brought be- 
fore a magistrate in London and charged 
with having created a disturbaiice at Cre- 
morne Gardens on the night of the Derby 
day. He was fined by the magistrate after 
a remand of a week, and bail having been 
refused, he had suffered imprisonment for 
five days. The magistrate thought that 
justice required that a second information 
should be laid against Mr. Harman, on ae- 
count of the same transaction for resistance 
to the police. That was not the opinion 
of the police authorities, who did not think 
a second information need be laid. How- 
ever, the second one was laid, and the ma- 
gistrate convicted on it. There was no 
question of any violence used or blows 
struck. The person was rescued from the 
custody of a policeman—merely drawn 
from his i without violence being 
|offered, The magistrate sentenced Mr. 
| Harman to ten days’ imprisonment. An 
application was made to me on account 
| of what was considered the unnecessary 
| length of thesentence. It appeared to me 
| that after he had undergone two days’ im- 
| prisonment, the justice of the case was 
| sufficiently met, and I directed him to be 
| liberated. 





SLIGO WORKHOUSE.—QUESTION. 
Mr. M‘EVOY said, he wished to ask 
‘the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been directed to a Reso- 
lution passed by a majority of the Sligo 
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Board of Guardians, respecting two chil- 
dren named Caulfield, in the Sligo Work- 
house, and who had been registered Pro- 
testants, though their parents were both 
Catholics ? 

Mg. CARDWELL said, he had not yet 
received the papers from Ireland, for which 
he had written, and, therefore, did not pos- 
sces the requisite information. 


ARMY—GRANT’S COOKING APPA- 
RATUS.—QUESTION. 


GeNneRAL BUCKLEY said he rose to 
ask a question of the Under Secretary of 
State for War—the Adelaide transport 
took out to China, by order of the Seere- 
tary of State for War, Captain Grant’s 
cooking apparatus, sufficient for 5,000 men, 
in order to test its efficiency for troops in 
the field; the waggons were never landed, 
though three written applications were 
made by Captain Milward, who had the 
charge of them—Whether the Adelaide 
did not take them to Hong Kong, and whe. 
ther they are in use there now ? 

Ma. T. G. BARING said, that Sir Hope 
Grant had informed him that he did not 
think it necessary to land the apparatus 
referred to. Ile could not say whether 
they were at present in operation, 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, he 
would beg to ask the Seeretary of State 
for the Home Department, If it is the 
ease that Thomas Richardson, who was 
convicted at the Winter Assizes at Lin- 
coln of the wilful murder of Police Con- 
stable M‘Brian, there being, in the opinion 
of the Judge, no extenuating circumstances 
and no provocation, had his punishment of 
death commuted to penal servitude, the 
presiding Judge not having been consulted 
by the Home Secretary ? If it is the case 
that the Chief Constable for Lincolnshire 
then pointed out to the Quarter Sessions 
and to the Home Secretary the danger of 
this course of proceeding, and the proba- 
bility of future attacks on the Police ; and 
if it ia the case that the Chief Constable 
has lately officially informed the Home 
Secretary that a Police Constable has again 
been fired at ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he felt 
it necessary to answer a question as to the 
remission of a capital punishment with 
great reserve, because it was obviously in- 
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convenient, and much to be deprecated, 
that it should be made the subject of dis- 
cussion in that House. The outline of the 
case was as follows :—A poacher return- 
ing at night with a loaded gun was chal- 
lenged by a policeman, at whom he sud- 
denly discharged one barrel, and then, 
throwing down the gun with one barrel 
loaded, made off. At the end of a fort- 
night the policeman died from the effects 
of the wound. It was clear that this was 
not a case of premeditation, and it was 
doubtful whether the person who fired the 
gun anticipated the fatal effects which en- 
sued. Richardson returned to his work, 
and did not attempt any concealment. 
After conviction strong representations 
were made to him on behalf of the prisoner. 
There was a petition for a remission of the 
sentence from Boston, in the neigbourhood 
of the place where the affair occurred, 
stating that the act was not one of deli- 
berate murder, and that Richardson had 
resided at Wyberton for twenty years, and 
was generally regarded as a very indus- 
trious man, That petition was signed by 
the Rector of Wyberton, by several of the 
magistrates, including the committing ma- 
gistrate, and upwards of 200 persons, 
mostly tradesmen in the neighbourhood. 
Soon after another petition to the same 
effect was received from Lincoln, with up- 
wards of fifty signatures, among which 
were the names of several magistrates. 
There was no dispute as to the facts of 
the case, and, therefore, no necessity for any 
reference to the Judge. In the exercise 
of his discretion he thought it desirable to 
recommend Her Majesty to commute the 


( capital sentence to one of penal servitude 


for life. About a month after the respite 
had been granted the chief constable trans- 
mitted to him by desire of the magistrates 
his quarterly report, in which he set forth 
the disadvantages which in his opinion 
would accrue from the commutation of the 
sentence, and he had subsequently sent a 
letter to the Home Office calling attention 
to the fact that a stone had been thrown 
and a gun loaded with shot fired through 
the window of the dwelling of a police con- 
stable. No damage, however, had been 
done to the man, and it did not appear 
that there was any intention of taking his 
life. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE said, he would beg to 
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ask Mr. Attorney General, If he will fix a| 
day on which to move that the Lords’ | 
Amendments on the Bankruptey and In- | 
solvency Bill be taken into consideration ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, | 
I will now state what I intended tosay the 
other evening. I have had no opportunity 
of fully considering those Amendments 
myself, or of submitting the effect of them 
to Her Majesty’s Government. I think 
that a certain time should be allowed the 
country to give its opinion upon the nature 
of those Amendments. They were dis- 
cussed, as the House is aware, in a Secret 
Committee; and under those circumstances 
I cannot fix a day, but it shall be as early 
as possible, and any course which I shall 
take will be dictated entirely by views of 
public utility. The Bill, as amended, is 
ordered to be reprinted, so as to show the 
extent of the Amendments. 





TEMPORAL DOMINIONS OF THE POPE. | 
QUESTION. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITI said, he | 


would beg to ask the noble Lord the Se-| powers might be restored. 


eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- | 
ther he has received any account that the | 
Senator Heckeren has lately arrived at} 
Paris from Vienna as the bearer of a seeret | 
and confidential proposition from the Em- | 
peror Francis Joseph to the Emperor Na- | 
poleon, to the effect that the two Em- 
perors will co-operate to form an indepen- 
dent Army for the protection of the tem- 
poralities of the Pope, and will engage to 
prevent Piedmont from entering the States 
of the Church; and whether a Létter, 
published as from Baron Riecasoli, is au- 
thentic, in which, without denying the re- 
port, he is stated to say, ‘‘ I am confident 
we shall checkmate all intrigues ; my in- 
flexibility and calmness are equal to the | 
right which I defend ’’? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I cannot say 
that the Foreign Office has received any 
information to this effect, but I should not 
be giving a complete answer to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman if I were 
not to state that I have received a com- 
munication from the Freach Ambassador 
in London, informing me that a proposal 
has been made to the French Government 
by the Austrian and Spanish Ambassadors 
in Paris, in general terms, that the Roman 
Catholic Powers should act in concert with 
regard to the temporal power of the Pope. 
There was no mention of armies, or of 
protecting by arms the temporalitics of the 

Mr. Vance 
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Pope. It was a general proposal, and to 
that proposal an absolute negative was 
given by the Government of France. 1 
may, perhaps, state that the ground on 
which the proposition was refused was that 
the general arrangements with regard to 
the temporalities of the Pope were set- 
tled at Vienna by Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Sweden, as well as by the Roman 
Catholic Powers. 


EAST INDIA COUNCIL, &c., BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had to present a 
petition of considerable length from the in- 
habitants of Madras, European and Native, 
stating that, in the opinion of the petition- 
ers, the time had come for the introduction 
of the representative system with advan- 
tage to the institutions of the country, 
They called attention to the fact that be- 
fore 1833 the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay had greater powers than since 
that time, and they prayed that those 
In point of 
fact the petition, though drawn up before, 
went in the same direction as the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Te also wish- 
ed to present another petition from Bom- 
bay, bearing the signatures of many bun- 
dreds of the Native inhabitants of that 
city and island, who complained of the 
extravagant expenditure of the Indian Go- 
vernment, the onerous nature of some of 
the new taxes; and also, that the Presi- 
dencies had not sufficient power over their 
own local taxation. They prayed the 
House to pass a Bill in the spirit to which 
they referred. Those petitions had been 
sent over here, and ought to have been 
presented in the last Session, but they 
had not reached him till within the last 
two days. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask whether the Secretary of 
State for India in Council had under con- 
sideration any scheme for reducing the sa- 
laries of the higher officers in India, begin- 
ning with the Governor General? He felt 
convinced that in the present state of the 


i finances of India the adoption of some such 


change was absolutely necessary. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
question of the regulation of the salaries 
of the higher officers of the Indian Civil 
Service was under the consideration of the 
Indian Council; but that, in consequence 
of the great pressure of important busi- 
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ness, they had hitherto been unable to en- 
ter into the details of the question. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to express his surprise that some 
Gentleman acquainted with India had not 
risen to move that these Bills be referred 
to a Select Committee. He thought it 
very unfortunate that a Bill with regard 
to India should be brought forward here, 
and pressed through the House, which 
was almost as ignorant as he was himself 
upon these subjects. He had seen enough 
of Bills relating to Ireland—a subject with 
which he was acquainted—to know that 
they were greatly improved by the process 
of passing through a Select Committee. 
He considered the High Court of Judica- 
ture Bill to be both mischievous to the po- 
pulation, as it now stood, of India, and 
extremely unjust to the Judges. He saw 
great inconvenience in the separate discus- 
sion of these Bills, and, therefore, he should 
move that the first of them be referred to 
a Select Committee. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he hoped, if 
there was to be any reduction in the sa- 
larics of the high Civil servants in India, 
that the higher branches of the Military 
Service would also be subject to revision. 
The sums which were paid in the high Mi- 
litary Departments of India were quite 
monstrous. The Commander -in- Chief 
in India had a salary of not Jess than 
£19,000 a-year when on service. He re- 
ecived the double salary of a Member of 
the Council, his military salary, and also 
an extra salary when he went on active 
service. Ilis ordinary salary was £14,000 
a year, which was increased by £5,000 a- 
year more when he was on active service. 
Such a sum was perfectly monstrous at the 
present day. 

Mr. SLANEY was understood to say 
he hoped the claims of the Naval Service 
in India—a most meritorious body—would 
be taken into consideration by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.» 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Acts and parts of Acts re- 
pealed), 

Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to move as 
an Amendment to add to the clause the re- 
peal of the Act of the 5 & 6 Will. IV., 
ce. 52, and of sections 15, 16, 17, and 19 
of the Act 16 & 17 Vict., c. 95, in order 
to revive the Act 3 & 4 Will. 1V., ¢. 85, 
for establishing separate governments at 
Calcutta and Agra. The clauses to which 
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he referred: were those portions of the 
existing law which suspended the action of 
the so-called charter of 3 & 4 Will. IV., 
by which provisions were made for a sepa- 
rate governor in council at Calcutta, and 
another at Agra. The Amendment was 
very simple in form, but the question in- 
volved in it was one of the very highest 
importance to the government and people 
of India. He should almost think it. ne- 
cessary to apologize to the House for 
bringing forward the subject, were it not 
that the reproach had been frequently 
thrown out that the House of Commons 
was in the habit of slurring over Indian 
questions. He (Mr. Ayrton) had always 
been an advocate of the proposal that the 
Secretary of State for India should be met 
face to face by an efficient Council. That 
measure had been adopted, and they were 
now reaping the fruits of it. One of its 
results was that the Secretary of State 
had invited the House to reconstitute the 
Indian Government. But the first ques- 
tion which stared them in the face was the 
one which had been raised with so much 
ability by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham—could there be an efficient Govern- 
ment in India as long as the control of 
affuirs remained in its present divided foot- 
ing? As the first step towards improved 
administration in India, it was necessary 
that there should be district Govern- 
ments, and that each should not have under 
its charge a greater amount of territory 
than it could conveniently and efficiently 
administer. When he was in India no one 
there seemed to be able to account for the 
system on which we acted in concentrating 
the management of the whole of the affairs 
of India in the Government of Calcutta. 
It was said, indeed, that it was owing to 
the administration lying in the hands of 
what was called ‘the Calcutta clique.” 
He did not join in that statement; but he 
mentioned it for the purpose of showing 
that the system was so unsupported by any 
good grounds that persons were forced to 
account for it by an imputation. The 
portions of India for which he asked a dis- 
tinct administration stood in much greater 
need of it than did either Bombay or Ma- 
dras. The Bengal provinces contained a 
population of 37,000,000, subject to what 
were called ‘‘ Regulations.”” That was 
to say those 37,000,000 were people for 
whom legislation took place in a similar 
manner to that in which legislation took 
place in this country for the people of 
England. Inaddition there were 3,000,000 
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in what were called the ‘ non-regulation 
provinces,” He was afraid that the dis- 
tinetion between “ regulation ’’ and ‘‘ non- 
regulation ’’ provinces was not very genc- 
rally understood ; but he thought it was 
this—that in the ‘‘regulation provinces ”’ 
there was law, to which every one could 
appeal in asserting his rights, as between 
man and man, or in regard of the Govern- 
ment of the British Crown; but the ‘‘ non- 
regulation provinces’”’ were unhappy dis- 
tricts which the Government had pro- 
nounced to be unfit to enjoy any system 
of established jurisdiction, beyond the de- 
spotie rule of the Governor General. There 
there was no established Jaw; and no man 
could say he had any rights at all except 
at the will of the Governor General. No 
doubt the absolute power of the Governor 
General was to some extent modified by 
the wisdom of successive governments, but 
the principle remained the same. Thus 
there were 40,000,000 of people in the 
Bengal provinces, which yielded also a 
Bross revenue of nearly £13,000,000 ster- 
ing. Now, he contended that whatever 
might be the ability, or the assumed or 
imagined ability, of any man in India, it 
was quite enough for one man to rule over 
40,000,000 of people, and to manage 
£13,000,000 of revenue. The interests 
of the people and of good government re- 


quired that these provinces should be made 
a sapernte and distinct administration. He 


would next pass to the north-west pro- 
vinces, They had there a population of 
30,000,000 of people in the regulation 
provinces, and of 3,000,000 in the non- 
regulation provinces, making a total of 
33,000,000 with a gross revenue of 
£5,700,000. There, again, there was a 
charge so extensive as to demand the un- 
divided care and responsibility of a sepa- 
parate government. It would be an argu- 
ment for his proposition if it could be 
shown that these subdivisions were greater 
than some of the existing presidencies. 
The Presidency of Madras was said to 
contain 20,000,000 of people in the regu- 
lation provinces, and 2,500,000 in the non- 
regulation provinces, with a revenue of 
£6,500,000. The Presidency of Bombay 
had 9,000,000 of inhabitants in the regu- 
lation and 2,700,000 in the non-regulation 

rovinees, and its reyenue was £7,200,000. 
f, with such populations and revenues as 
these, it had been found necessary to have 
these two Governments of Madras and 
Bombay, it was quite obvious that in the 
ease of a population of double the amount, 
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with a revenue nearly double, it was equally 
necessary and more desirable. Let not 
the Committee suppose that if the subdi- 
vision were made there would be no duties 
left for the Governor General to perform, 
because there would remain to him an 
amount of duty and responsibility sufficient 
to make a wise man start with alarm before 
undertaking its duties. He would still haye 
23,000,000 of people subject to his control; 
he would have to supervise the affairs of 
the Native States connected with the Brit- 
ish Government, possessing a population of 
48,000,060; he would have to look after the 
revenue of the British provinces and after 
the revenues of all the Native States that 
the British Goyernment had bound itself 
to maintain in their rule over their Native 
subjects—which comprised a population of 
71,000,000 of people, producing £7,000,000 
of direct taxation, and many millions of in- 
direct revenue belonging to those Native 
States. But such was the love of power 
that they had been unable to get the Go- 
vernment to consent to the establishment 
of additional government, on the ground 
that it would interfere with the free action 
of the Governor General. Parliament, how- 
ever, was invited to consider the subject at 
a time when it made the most comprehen- 
sive and searching investigation that had 
ever taken place into the administration 
of Indian affairs—he meant before renew- 
ing the charter in 1834; and the result 
of all that investigation and the deli- 
beration that ensued upon it was, that it 
would contribute to the good government 
of India at once to establish two distinct 
governments upon the basis of the govern- 
ments of Bombay and Madras—one for 
Caleutta and the north western provinces, 
and the other for Bengal and Agra. That 
was the deliberate judgment of Parliament 
at that time, and it was embodied in the 
statute, which contained also all the requi- 
site provisions for carrying it into effect. 
But after a year or two the subject was 
considered in Caleutta, and a despatch was 
written, wikich was laid upon the Table of 
the House, suggesting that it would be 
undesirable to carry that Act into effect. 
He had read that document as well as 
the other documents on the subject, and it 
struck him that they were singularly de- 
ficient of any reasons against giving effect 
to the deliberate legislation of the House 
of Commons. The Government of the day, 
however, proceeded in what he would call 
a mild and gentle manner, by asking the 
House to suspend the operations of the 
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Act. The House acquiesced in the course | tween them and the other classes in India. 
roposed, and from that day to the present | But, however able a man brought up in 
the Act to which he referred never came | the Civil Service of Bengal might be, when 
into operation, Now, he wished to put an/he left the secrétariat and entered upon 
end to that state of suspension, and to} the office of Lieutenant Governor he did 
give effect to the Act which bad previously | not assume the government under condi- 
passed. It was, no doubt, the easiest thing | tions favourable to a sound administration, 
in the world at any time to conjure up an | bat rather under conditions most unfayour- 
immense amount of difficulty, if it were | able to an efficient administration, and the 
thought desirable by certain parties to pre-| maintenance of that authority and influ- 
yent @ measure coming into operation in| ence which he ought to possess. If there 
India. He had seen many occasions in| had been a British Governor in Bengal, as 
which such difficulties were set before|in Bombay or Madras, he did not believe 
their eyes. But he had also found that} they would have heard one word of those 
on a minute examination of the facts of the | indigo transactions, which had been so de- 
case in question those difficulties generally | plorable in their results. Atatime when 
faded away. If there had been difficulties | they saw people in this country anxious to 
in the way of carrying the Act into effect, | employ their capital in India, and saw that 
they rather arose from the position of the | this involved a question pregnant with re- 
Government having to deal with a Court} sults important to the industry of this 
of Directors and Board of Control, from | country, they were bound to consider what 
the interests of the Civil Service in India, | was likely to induce British subjects to 
which was the child of the Court of Di-' settle in India, and what was requisite for 
rectors, and from the state of the army, | their security when there. If they did not 
which was in the last degree unsatisfac- | get from India those products which she 
tory. But the alteration that had now/| was so well able to raise, such as corn, cot- 
been made in the Home Administration, in | ton, indigo, &c., they could not hope for 
the Civil Service, and in the organization | those remittances to this country that were 
of the army, and in other important mat- | so necessary for the maintenance of Indian 
ters, had entirely removed all the difficulties | credit. It was essential that Bengal should 
which were formerly suggested as being in | have a local Legislative Council. Whatever, 
the way of giving effect to the Act of Par- | indeed, was necessary for good government 
liament. He did not believe there was | in Madras or Bombay was equally desirable 
any real objection to the Act coming into | for Bengal, and it would be an object of 
operation, and that being the case, the| great importance to emancipate the Go- 
great question came before them, whether | vernor General from the local administra- 
it was not their imperative duty to provide | tion of affaris in Bengal, There was only 
for a population of 40,000,000 an efficient | one other point to which he wished to refer 
local administration—whether they ought | in support of his Motion, and that was the 
to leave such a population the sport of | great commerce of Bengal even as com- 
cireumstances, as they had done during | pared with Bombay and Madras. The ex- 
the last twenty-seven years of their Indian | ports of Bengal were year by year in- 
Administration? Hitherto these people had | creasing, and had now attained a magni- 
been left to the easual rule of a Lieutenant | tude which a few years ago none could 
Governor—they had never experienced the | have anticipated, and with these great in- 
advantages that other presidencies had had | terests involved, he placed the question 
of having regular governors sent out direct | before the right hon. Gentleman as one of 
from this country, but had been placed in| paramount importance, Every one with 
an inferior category, which he believed! whom he had conversed upon the subject 
had been very prejudicial to the interests ; acquiesced in the necessity of the step. 
of their inhabitants. He admitted the ad- | Terrified indigo planters looked upon it as 
vantage of having an organized Civil Ser- essential for the protection of their inte- 
vice identified with British interests in | rests; the Natives had always demanded it; 
India ; but if they wished to have a pro-| while he thought the personal interests of 
vince in India well governed, the man at |the Civil Service were no longer to be 
the head of that province should be an in- | looked to as the firet consideration in regu- 
dependent ruler, sent direct from this coun-| lating the affairs of India. Military inte- 
try. The first duty of such a governor | rests were also now made subservient to 
was to hold a firm hand over the Civil | the interests of the nation, and he trusted 
Service, and when necessary to stand be-| the right hon, Gentleman would give his 
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consideration to the matter, and upon his 
own responsibility propose the repeal of 
the suspending Acts that had been pass- 
ed, and give to these great populations 
that which was a necessary condition of 
their future good government, and which 
he believed was absolutely necessary if 
they did not want a recurrence of those 
proceedings ending in mutinies such as 
they had had before. He proposed in line 
nineteen to add the words “the Act 5th 
and 6th Will. 1V., cap. 52, and sections 
15, 16, 17 and 19 of the Act 16th and 
i7th Vict., cap. 95.” 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
listened with great pleasure to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, but he had scarcely 
been able to collect the object of his pro- 
posal. The hon. Gentleman said it was 
essential to the interests of India that 
there should be a local Legislative Council 
in Bengal and a fixed Governor in Bengal, 
as in the other presidencies. But there 
had been for many years a fixed Lieutenant 
Governor for Bengal. The Executive Go- 
vernment of Bengal had long been se- 
parated from the Government of India, and 
the Bill now proposed to give a separate 
legislative organization to Bengal. There- 
fore, the main object which the hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to desire was attained by 
the Bill before the Committee. The dif. 
ference between the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal and that of the Government simply 
amounted to this, that instead of a Lieu- 
tenant Governor appointed by the Governor 
General, who was always a member of the 
Civil Service of India, the hon. Gentleman 
wished there should be a Governor sent 
out from this country, who might or might 
not be a civil servant of India. The dif- 
ference being so inconsiderable, it might 
be said that the general tenour of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had been in support 
of the Bill. He concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman in approving the separate local 
administration of Bengal. When he had 
the honour of being President of the Board 
of Control he introduced the Bill of 1853 
in which he provided for the appointment of 
a Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. The 
hon. Member was, therefore, incorrect in 
saying that for thirty years the affairs of 
Bengal had been administered by the Go- 
vernor General. The non-regulation pro- 
vinces had nothing to do with the adminis- 
tration of Bengal. Many of them had been 
administered as admirably as the provinces 
in any other part of India. He believed that 
the administration of Sir John Lawrence 
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in the Punjab and of Mr. Thomason and 
Mr. Edmondson in the North Western Pro- 
vinces had been as good as that of any 
other district of India. Take also the case 
of Oude, which, in two years under the 
administration of Sir Robert Montgomery 
and Mr. Wingfield, from a chronie state of 
war and bloodshed had become as tranquil 
as any portion of Indian territory from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. The 
hon. Gentleman had, he thought, done in- 
justice to the administration of affairs in 
our non-regulation provinces. That admi- 
nistration had, moreover, very little to do 
with the hon, Gentleman’s proposal, seeing 
that it was confined to the administration 
of Bengal and the North Western Pro. 
vinces, which were not non-regulation pro- 
vinces. He also concurred in thinking it 
most desirable that the Governor General 
should be relieved from the local cares of 
a portion of India, and should be able to 
devote his attention more exclusively to 
those general questions in which there was 
ample scope for any amount of exertion 
and ability he might possess. But the 
tendency of all recent legislation had been 
to separate the Governor General from the 
exclusive influence of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. That object had been so far at- 
tained that for a short time there was not 
2 single member of the Bengal civil or 
military service in the Governor General’s 
Council. That Council, no doubt, ought 
to consist of Members summoned from all 
parts of India, and conversant with the 
wide and varied interests of that country. 
With the general view of the hon. Gentle- 
man he entirely agreed, but he was not 
prepared to take upon himself at present 
to re-establish in Bengal and in the North 
Western Provinces governors upon the 
same footing as the presidents of Madras 
and Bombay. He did not mean to say 
that the time might not come when such a 
measure would be expedient, but there had 
been a good deal of reference in these dis- 
cussions to the finances of India, and he 
was not prepared at present to impose any 
new charge upon the revenue of India 
which was not necessary for the due ad- 
ministration of its affairs. The staff of a 
Governor would necessarily be more ex- 
pensive than that of a Lieutenant Governor. 
The question could not be considered ex- 
cept in connection with, perhaps, the more 
important question of the transaction of 
the seat of government from Calcutta to 
some other part of India. He did not 
mean to say that this might not be de- 
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sirable some day, as there were many rea- 
sons in favour of placing the seat of go- 
yernment within nearer communication with 
this country. There were, however, various 
difficulties in the selection of another place 
for the seat of government; and he did 
not think that it would be desirable to 
carry the changes now being made further 
at present, or to raise difficulties beyond 
those which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered. He had written to the Governor 
General to suggest to him whether the 
course now recommended by the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be desirable, and his reply 
was this:—He was not prepared to say 
that it was a proposal to be at all times 
negatived, but that we should not at pre- 
sent go beyond what was proposed in the 
Bill—namely, to give the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Bengal power to summon coun- 
cillors of the Civil Service, and other per- 
sons not in the service, both Europeans 
and Natives to aid in the legislation for 
Bengal. If the Governor General were 
to sit with his Council in Calcutta, and 
the Governor of the Presidency to sit 
with his Council, also, there would be 
two independent authorities; jealousies 
would arise, and that he thought was a 
great objection to the proposition. But 
if the seat of Government were taken 
away from Calcutta, he thought it should 
be fixed in some central place where there 
was no Governor. He did not think they 
were ripe for that yet. Concurring with 
the hon. Gentleman in the expediency of 
having a separate executive and legisla- 
tive authority in Bengal, which was pro- 
vided for in the Bill; concurring with him 
also in the expediency of a separate Go- 
vernment for the North-Western Provinces, 
he was not prepared to go the length of 
repealing these clauses, which suspended 
the power of creating separate presidencies 
in Bengal and. Agra, the effect of which 
would be to constitute these in the same 
manner as the presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras were constituted. Having consulted 
with the Council he came to the conclusion 
that for financial and political reasons it 
was not desirable to take a step of so 
much importance at present. He, there- 
fore, trusted that the hon, Member would 
not press his Amendment to a division. 
Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
agreed in much that had been said by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, but 
his Amendment would more properly come 
on when the 44th Clause was under dis- 
cussion, He believed it would be of great 
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advantage to have more councils in India. 
For thirty or forty years recommendations 
had been made by the very highest autho- 
rities that Central India should be formed 
into a separate Government. Metcalfe re- 
commended it; so did Malcolm; so did 
the present Governor General. He also 
thought that if a governor were appointed 
from this country in Agra, with a council 
consisting of Natives and Europeans in 
equal proportions, such an arrangement 
would be advantageous, and would cause 
the Natives to become better accustomed to 
the British rule, especially if the council 
was a mere consultative one—a kind of 
durbar. In the case of Scinde and the 
Punjab the subject of uniting the two had 
been considered, and the union of the two 
with a separate government had been re- 
commended, and it was thought best to asa- 
similate it to Madras and Bombay. His 
objection to the Amendment was that there 
existed at the present moment power 
in the Secretary of State, who succeeded 
to the powers of the Court of Directors, to 
constitute Agra into a new presidency, 
with a governor, but not a deputy go- 
vernor. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he con- 
curred in the general views expressed by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
though, perhaps, there would be hardly 
time to embody them in an Act. There 
was a great deal of force in the argument 
that it might be desirable that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal should not be a 
member of the Civil Service. One of the 
greatest problems to solve was how to 
tempt Englishmen over to India to invest 
their capital there, and at the same time to 
treat the Natives with the greatest justice 
and forbearance. Differences of opinion 
existed with reference to the official and 
non-official classes in India. It was not 
for him to say which class was right, 
though he confessed that with respect to 
the indigo question he thought the official 
class in India was right, and that the steps 
which had been taken were demanded by 
justice, and would result eventually in the 
advantage of the non-official class of British 
cultivators in India. But, however this 
might be, it was essential for the continu- 
ance of proper relations between the two 
classes that there should be perfect confi- 
dence in the impartiality of the Govern- 
ment. He, therefore, thought that it 
would be a great benefit if the Government 
at home were able to appoint a Lieutenant 
Governor for Bengal; and he suggested 
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that, if such power did not exist already, 
a clause should be introduced giving the 
requisite authority to the Secretary for 
India. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, his im- 
presssion was that he had the power under 
the 16th Clause of the Act to make the ap- 
pointment of a governor who was not of the 
Civil Service ; and if he did not make the 
appointment, then the Governor General 
might appoint a lieutenat Governor, who 
must be a member of the Civil Service. 

Lorp STANLEY aaid, the expediency 
of sending out a Governor from home, or 
empowering the Governor General to ap- 
point a Lieutenant Governor, was a ques- 
tion the solution of which appeared to him 
to depend very much on the circumstance 
whether a Native or European population 
existed to the greater extent within the dis- 
trict to which the appointment was to be 
made. In his opinion, a Lieutenant Go- 
vernor would be found preferable in the 
former case, inasmuch as he would in all 
probability be selected from a class of men 
who had Indian experience, and were vers- 
ed in Native customs and habits. In the 


Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, 
therefore, a person who had an Indian 
training would make the best Governor. 
In those instances, on the contrary, in 


which a European population had to be 
dealt with, it was well known that a Native 
training was not the best to which a man 
called upon to govern it should have been 
subjected. If, he might add, the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets pressed 
his Amendment to a division, he should be 
obliged to vote against him, while he con- 
curred in many of the arguments he had 
advanced, The proposal to constitute two 
new Presidencies was, he thought, one of 
too much importance to be decided by a 
hasty vote in a thin House, particularly as 
the matter had not been duly considered 
in India, and as no opinion with respect 
to it had been pronounced upon it by the 
Governor General, and as it had not been 
discussed by the Secretary for India in 
Council at home. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the Committee was 
much in the position with respect to the 
question at issue in which hon. Members 
had found themselves the day before, when 
everybody agreed that some settlement of 
the church rate question was desirable, but 
could come to no definite arrangement as 
to how that settlement should be carried 
into effect. The Secretary for India con- 
curred in the main with the hon. Member 
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for the Tower Hamlets; the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets said he (Mr. Bright) 
had forcibly expressed the same view of 
the subject on some previous occasion, 
The hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Danby 
Seymour) also agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, and he thought 
the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Fors: 
ter) agreed with them all. He (Mr. Bright) 
had no intention of differing with any one, 
except by suggesting a mode of doing what 
was wanted more conveniently than by the 
means which had been suggested. It was 
raised upon the part of the Government 
as an objection to the establishment of a 
Governor at Calcutta that he and the Go: 
vernor General would, as it were, be in the 
position of the two kings of Brentford, and 
that Parliament would ultimately be called 
upon to extirpate one or the other, owing 
to the circumstance that they would come 
into collision. But if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would turn to Clause 44, he would 
find that it was proposed, when the Secre- 
tary of State for India thought fit, to give 
the Governor General the power to apply 
this Act to the Presidency of Bengal, 
though not to establish exactly the same 
kind of Government which existed or was 
to exist in Madras and Bombay. Now, what 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman to do, 
and what he believed would meet the case, 
was to give the Governor General powef 
to establish exactly the same kind of Go- 
vernment in Bengal as would be given by 
the Bill to Bombay and Madras. If some 
words were left out, he thought the diffi. 
culty would be met. As to the office of 
Governor General itself, he would simply 
say that he was not in favour of such 
functionaries in India, believing them, as 
he did, to be, generaliy speaking, great 
nuisances; but if it were deemed necessary 
that there should be a Governor General, 
he might, he thought, be located in some 
place more central, more healthy, and 
where he would be less likely to interfere 
with the population of the Presidency of 
Bengal, than Calcutta. He should not re- 
commend the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets to divide the Committee on his 
Amendment, while he should repeat the 
suggestion that by an alteration of the 44th 
Clause power might be given to accomplish 
that which he sought to effect when the 
most advantageous moment for doing 80 
arrived. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he be- 
lieved that the best way of dealing with 
this and all similar questions was to refer 
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them to a Select Committee, although 
when he made a proposition to that effect 
it did not find a seconder. He di not be- 
lieve that the Committee with its existing 
information was in a position by a hasty 
yote to alter the Bill. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
know whether the press and the public as 
far as possible would be admitted to the 
debates in the proposed Councils? He be- 
lieved that publicity of that kind was the 
best mode of initiating the people of India 
into our system of Government. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD remarked, that 
if a lieutenant governor was appointed out 
of the Civil Service for Upper India there 
would be no need of an Executive Council; 
but they could not send out a governor for 
the administration of a Presidency without 
giving him the advantage of such an Ex- 
ecutive Council as existed in Madras and 
Bombay. A governor general would cost 
more than a lieutenant governor ; and al- 
though not averse to the proposal of send- 
ing out a governor he did not think that 
was the time to extend expenses, more es- 
pecially as they had just been cuttin 
down the higher salaries in India. Wit 
regard to publicity of the debates in the 
Councils, he did not think it was a matter 
which ought to be made imperative law. 
His views were in accordance with those 
of the present Governor General, that pub- 
licity in the lo¢al Parliament ought to be 
the rule; but that in Upper India, where 
the Natives would take part in the de- 
bates, publicity would be inconvenient. He 
thought that the question must be left to 
the Governor General or to the Governor 
of the Presidency. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted the correctness 
of his (Mr. Ayrton’s) views; but had put 
in the usual plea of Indian secretaries, that 
they could not be put in force just now. 
He thought a great step had been taken 
in getting so distinct a recognition of the 
soundness of the views taken in 1834, and 
the expression of a desire, as soon as pos- 
sible, to carry them into effect. He should, 
therefore, withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
should move the postponement of the 
clause unless he received a satisfactory 
explanation to the question which he had 
to pyt. The clause in the beginning said, 
that a number of séctions were repealed. 
He wished to know were they repealed in 
consequence of anything in the Bill, or be- 
cause of things beside the Bill ? 
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Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the clauses 
proposed to be repealed wete those whith 
—_ contradictory to the provisions of the 

ill. 

Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Composition of the Council 
of the Governot General of India), 

Mr. ADAM said, he wished to propose 
such an alteration in the clause as would 
provide that vacancies in the Supreme 
Council of India should be filled up by 
the Secretary of State in conéurrénce 
with the majority of his whole Council, 
and not as the Bill provided, with a ma- 
jority only of those who might be present at 
a meeting. He did not wish to hint that the 
Secretary of State would pack a meeting, 
but Members might be out of town, or the 
Council might be hurriedly called, or Mem- 
bers connected with Bengal only might be 
present when a councillor for Bombay was 
wanted, or councillors for Bombay might 
be called on to elect a Member for Bengal. 
He was satisfied that the public confidence 
would be more fully reposed in the Mem- 
bers elected if the whole Council were con- 
cerned in the election. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he had 
an Amendment to propose in a previous 
part of the clause. It was in line 29, and. 
was, instead of the words “ there shall be,” 
to insert ‘it shall be lawful to appoint.” 
His object was to make it permissive in- 
stead of gf to appoint a financial 
secretary to the Legislative Council. It 
might be necessary to appoint a financial 
secretary, but not to re-appoint one. Where 
a matter of £8,000 a year was concerned, 
he thought it might be worth while to con- 
sider whether it might not be possible at 
come future time to save it. He could not 
conceive that the right hon. Gentleman 
could object to the proposal, as he under- 
stood it to have the sanction of a great 
many gentlemen of high authority upon 
Indian affairs, and there was a public ru- 
mour abroad that the Council of the right 
hon. Gentleman were favourable to it. In 
the one case the right hon. Gentleman 
must find a gentleman to fill this appoint- 
ment of £8,000 a year, but if the Amend- 
ment were adopted a licence would be 
given by the House to effect the economy 
when it might be desirable. He thought 
the time was fast approaching when it 
would not be necessary to send out a finan- 
cial secretary to India. Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Laing had inaugurated a new system, 
and he thought after a short time all that 
would be wanted was a gentleman like Mr. 
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Arbuthnot and other gentlemen high up in 
the Treasury, who would put the accounts 
of India in order, and keep them so. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that the time 
might arrive when it would be important 
to the Secretary for India to save £8,000 
a year, and it would be gratifying to him 
to know that it would not be necessary to 
appoint a gentleman to receive that sum. 
He should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
merely followed the precedents of former 
Acts. The last Act prescribed that there 
should be four members of Council ; the 
Bill before them prescribed that there 
should be five. There had always been an 
optional power vested in the Secretary of 
State to suspend the nomination of mem- 
bers of Council; but he thought it de- 
sirable that the number should be fixed in 
the Act. The Governor General had re- 
cently written home exulting that, for the 
first time these four years, he had a full 
Council and a full secrétariat; but in the 
course of a month two Members of Council 
had been struck down with illness—one 
was obliged to come home, and the other 
to take a sea voyage for the restoration of 
his health. Five members he thought not 
more than enough to conduct the important 
business which had to be performed by the 
the Council. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not divide the Committee 


upon his proposal. It was six of one and 
half a dozen of another. £8,000 a year 
was a matter of £8,000 a year, but it did 
not appear to him that five members were 
an excessive number. It might be that 
£8,000 a year was too much, and he 
should like to see it brought down to 
£5,000. But there was one point upon 
which he did not agree with his hon. 
Friend, who thought that the finances of 
India could be brought down to the state 
they were in before, and that there would 
be no need of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for India ; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were to give his testimony he would 
be able to make some great revelations. 
Many of the gentlemen in India appeared 
not to know even the multiplication table. 
No one of the 1,000 persons connected 
with the Civil Service in India seemed to 
understand his multiplication table. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Birmingham had 
travelled a good deal out of his way to say 
something derogatory to the Civil Service 
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of India. He spoke of the necessity of 
sending out a Financial Secretary from this 
country; but the fact was that Mr. Laing 
was actually reversing Mr. Wilson’s finan- 
cial policy, and adopting that recommended 
by Mr. Harrington—a civil servant and 
Member for the north-western provinces— 
namely, to abandon the income tax and in- 
troduce a licence tax. Candidates for the 
Civil Service were obliged to undergo a 
severe competitive examination ; having 
passed that, they had to undergo another 
examination in two of the Native languages; 
then, while they remained in this country, 
they had to submit a report to the Civil Ser. 
vice Commissioners in regard to the proce- 
dure of the courts; and when they went to 
India they were subjected to a departmental 
examination before they could get-any ap- 
pointment, while by the Bill a barrister of 
five years’ standing was to have the powers 
of superseding these civilians. They all 
knew what a barrister was—a gentleman, 
after keeping a certain number of terms, 
or eating a certain number of dinners, and 
hearing lectures for one year, was a bar- 
rister, called to the Bar; and five years 
afterwards, without looking into a law book 
unless he chose, he was eligible to one of 
the judgeships under the provisions of this 
Bill. He could not help saying so much 
with reference to the want of financial 
ability imputed to the Civil Service by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
observations of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham with respect to the civil servants 
in India too sweeping. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not divide the Com- 
mittee. There was nothing in the Bill 
which compelled that the salary should be 
£38,000. 

Lorpv STANLEY observed that, no 
doubt, the appointment of a Financial Se- - 
cretary was desirable, although it was 
only within the last two years that it had 
been thought necessary to send him from 
this country. There was power, however, 
under the law as it stood to send out a 
financier instead of a legal Member, as had 
actually been done in 1859. He had more 
doubt about the appointment of a legal 
Member, but if his right hon. Friend was 
prepared to take the responsibility of the 
or he was not prepared to oppose 
11m. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the gteat- 
est possible inconvenience had been found 
from the want of a financial Member. It 
was absolutely necessary to send out Mr. 
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Wilson and Mr, Laing, and he was sorry 
to say that the accounts of the finances of 
India showed them to be in a very unsatis- 
factory state. His ‘hon. Friend (Colonel 
Sykes) had been studying those finances— 
[Colonel Sykes: Hear, hear !]—and had 
not been able to come to what he (Sir 
Charles Wood) certainly had not been able 
to arrive at—namely, a clear conclusion on 
the subject. The Governor General upon 
more than one occasion had complained of 
not having the assistance of a legal gentle- 
man, and had been obliged to call upon 
the Advocate General to assist him in the 
framing of Bills. It was quite essential 
at present that there should be both those 
Members. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. He wished to ask the Sccretary 
for India whether it was intended that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court should 
be one of the Governor General’s Exe- 
ecutive Council, or one of the Legislative 
Council ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the Chief 
Justice never had been a Member of the 
Exccutive Council. He would not be ex 


oficio a member of the Legislative Council. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that with 


reference to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kinross (Mr. Adams), he 
begged to state that he had merely adopted 
the words of the existing law—that in all 
appointments the majority of Members of 
Council present was necessary. He did 
not give himself more power or patronage 
by the words of the clause. If Members 
of the Council would not attend in their 
places the alteration proposed would create 
an obstacle which might be very inconve- 
nient. He thought it better that one uni- 
form rule should prevail, and that in mat- 
ters of expense and patronage a majority 
of the members present should be all that 
ought to be required. 

Cotonet SYKES said, he thought the 
Amendment a very reasonable one. The 
Indian Council consisted of fifteen mem- 
bers, but five formed a quorum, so that 
three members would constitute a ma- 
jority. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he was quite as 
zealous as any one for the maintenance of 
the influence of the Council, but he thought 
it would be doing injustice to the members 
of it to suppose that, because five Mem- 
bers of the Council were a quorum, there- 
fore, only that number habitually attended. 
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Generally speaking, the whole fifteen were 
present, and no absences occurred except 
from illuess or other unavoidable causes. 
By the Act of 1858, all the powers exer- 
cised by the Council were vested in the 
majority present at a meeting. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
confirm the statement of the noble Lord. 
He had never known a meeting of the 
Council to consist of less than eleven, and, 
in most cases, the entire number attended. 

Mr. ADAM, after the explanations 
which had been given, said he would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. TORRENS said, he wished to move 
the omission of the concluding words of the 
clause, empowering the Secretary of State 
in Council to appoint the Commander-in- 
Chief to be an extraordinary member of 
the Governor General’s Council. The mi- 
litary duties of the Commander-in-Chief 
rendered it generally impossible for him to 
attend the sittings of the Council, and that 
in the present state of the finances of India 
he ought not to be paid a double salary. 
The Commander-in-Chief received about 
£8,000 a year as a member of the Su- 
preme Council, and £7,000 for the dis- 
charge of his military duties, together 
with some £3,000 or £4,000’ for field al- 
lowances. The civil salary might be very 
fairly deducted. 

Str CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
not agree to the Amendment, which pro- 
posed to exclude the Commander-in-Chief 
from the Governor General’s Council. 
That would be a most unfortunate step to 
take, considering to what extent the Go- 
vernor General had to do with the manage- 
ment of the army. It should, moreover, 
be remembered that by the Act of 1853 
the emoluments of the Commander-in- 
Chief had been reduced nearly one-half. 
Formerly he received from £17,000 to 
£18,000 a year in his twofold capacity, 
but now his salary was only £10,000, or 
little more than the salary of an ordinary 
member of Council, although his responsi- 
bilities were far greater. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he thought that 
the explanation as to the salary was satis- 
factory, and would advise his hon. Friend 
not to press the Amendment. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be persisted in. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he wish- 
ed, after the words referring to the ap- 
pointment of the remaining two out of the 
five ordinary Members of Council by Her 
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Majesty’s warrant under the Royal sign 
manual, to move the insertion of the words : 
“ Provided that one of such remaining two 
shall, at the time of such appointment, be a prac- 
tising barrister-at-law of not less than ten years’ 
standing at the Bar of England or Ireland, or a 
practising member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland of not less than ten years’ standing at 
the Bar of Scotland, to assist by his legal advice 
the said Council of the Governor General, to su- 
perintend and control the preparation of laws and 
regulations, and to discharge all other duties in- 
cident to the office of an oxdinary member of the 
said Council.” 
If his Amendment were not acceded to, 
the Committee would be sanctioning the 
possibility that some gentleman other than 
a legal gentleman might be sent out to fill 
the post of Legislative Councillor. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that of 
course the object of the provision was to 
enable the Government to send out a gen- 
tleman to assist the Governor General in 
Council in the legal portion of the business 
that came before him. He objected to the 
terms proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member, because he did not want a prac- 
tising barrister. There was a good deal 
of law in India which was not English law, 
and, therefore, it might be preferable to 
have a person acquainted with the princi- 
ples of law rather than a practising bar- 
rister. Under the terms of the Amend- 


ment, he believed the late Lord Macaulay 
was not qualified when he went out to In- 


dia. It was unwise to tie up too closely 
the discretion of the Government. The 
difficulty was often to find persons quali- 
fied and willing to fill the various posts. 
Let the Committee consider what had hap- 
pened. It had been intended that a legis- 
lative member should be a lawyer, but 
fortunately the words of the Act of Par- 
liament did not bind the Government to 
send out a practising barrister, for cireum- 
stances arose which rendered it desirable 
to send out a financial member of the Coun- 
cil, and accordingly, in compliance with the 
suggestion of the noble Lord opposite, a 
gentleman was sent out who rendered great 
services, and whose death was a loss much 
to be deplored. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he thought the 
legal adviser of the Governor General 
should be acquainted with Indian law, but 
he did not see why there need be any legal 
member at all. 

Mr. BRIGHT observed that the right 
hon. Baronet had told them that it might 
be desirable to send out a person who was 
yersed in arithmetic and not in law, and 
that it was better not to restrict too much 
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the discretion of the Government. But, 
as of the five members of the Council one 
was to be a financial member, there could 
be no necessity for appointing a financier 
in place of the legal member. The term 
of “ practising barrister’ in the Amend- 
ment might, perhaps, be better omitted, as 
there were many men well qualified who 
did not practise in court. He did not, 
however, attach any weight to the illustra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman of Lord 
Macaulay, because he (Mr. Bright) did not 
believe that Lord Macaulay ever did any- 
thing for India while he was there. As to 
the requirement of ten years’ standing at 
the Bar, that period might be thought too 
long, but still it was desirable that some 
term of experience at the Bar should be 
prescribed. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there was a difficulty sometimes to find 
the right man for a particular post; but 
when there was a salary of £8,000 a-year 
there was sometimes a tendency to put in 
the wrong man, who was always ready. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to the Amendment if. the word 
‘* practising’? was omitted, and the re- 
quirement of ten years’ standing reduced 
to six or seven years. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that if 
there were to be any restriction at all it 
ought at least to be wide enough to include 
all the legal profession. A civilian ought 
not to be excluded if he were the right 
person for the place. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that reference had 
been made to the Indian code of Lord 
Macaulay. All he had ever heard of that 
code was this—a gentleman once read a 
passage from it to another person, who re- 
marked, “ What an admirable skit on a 
code of law!” The gentleman assured 
him it was no skit or joke at all, but an 
actual passage from the code itself. He 
believed that for twenty years there had 
been attempts to make something of that 
code; but.no one had ever succeeded. 
That was very instructive. He admitted 
the great difficulty of framing a code of 
law. But what he complained of was this 
—they were asked to pass Acts of Parlia- 
ment that were of the nature of a code, 
and he thought it absolutely necessary 
that some description or definition of its 
policy should be inserted; but if any one 
proposed to insert anything like a deserip- 
tion they were told it was a restriction. 
The purpose or necessity of these appoint- 
ments ought to be put on record. There 
were two Members of Council to be ap- 
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pointed—one for the purpose of managing | those professors of law in the Universities 
the finances of India, the other to assist who had made law their study, yet had 
the Governor General in the administra- never been called to the Bar, were better 
tion of the laws. He would, therefore, | qualified as jurists than many practising 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to put some- | barristers. 

thing into the Bill indicating the purpose} Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he ap- 
for which these two officers were sent out | proved the Amendment. He thought for 
to India. If it was stated that a barrister | so high and important an office the qua- 
of a certain standing was to assist in mak- | lification ought to be ten years’ standing 
ing the laws, it would be enough. The | rather than five. 

number of years standing would not be a| Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
test of ability; but it would be a check. | would withdraw his Amendment, but, as 
It would prevent any one being made a|to the qualification, he considered it a 
barrister merely for the purpose of going | great advantage to have had experience of 
to India; he could not be called to the Bar | the collisions in the courts of law, and to 


merely for that purpose. The standing 
might be fixed at five years, according to 
the qualification for an Indian judgeship; 
or seven years, which was the qualification 
for a Judge of a County Court. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he hoped the 
right hon. Baronet would follow the advice 
of hon. Members, and give some guarantee 
in the Bill that the gentlemen to be ap- 
pointed should be men of ability. He felt, 
however, much difficulty in the wording of 
the clause. The post ought to be restrict- 
ed to a lawyer, but the words “ practising 
barrister”’ would exclude many valuable 
members of the legal profession, and that 
might be attended with inconvenience. It 
would be necessary also to consider how 
the Caleutta Bar would be affected. Again, 
the term of years was not a secure gua- 
rantee of professional eminence. Many 
barristers, after some years’ practice, had 
really no more knowledge of the law than 
any educated man, The mere qualifica- 
tion of a practising barrister, therefore, 
was no security for professional know- 
ledge. Still, with a view of securing as 
great a safeguard as possible, it might be 
well, notwithstanding the incidental incon- 
venience, to retain the word ‘“ practis- 
ing.”’ 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, if the 
hon. Gentleman did not press his Amend- 
ment, he would,. before the Report was 
brought up, endeavour to meet the objec- 
tions. i 

Mr. LAYARD said, he presumed, after 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said, 
that the hon. Member for Poole would not 
press his Amendment. He quite agreed 
with the noble Lord opposite that the way 
in which the description was worded re- 
quired great consideration. There were 
many persons qualified as jurists who had 
never been called tothe Bar; Bentham, for 
instance, never practised as a lawyer; and 





have seen them in actual operation. A man 
who had not seen something of the prac- 
tical working of the law could not be of 
much assistance to the Governor General. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Present Members of Council 
to continue), 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that there 
should be a limit to the amount of the 
salaries, and moved the insertion of the 
words, ‘‘not exceeding the amount now 
allowed by law.”’ 

Sin CHARLES WOOD assured the 
Committee that there was not the slightest 
intention of increasing the salaries, but as 
the Council of India had been constituted 
in order to serve as a check upon the ex- 
penditure, he thought it would be more 
fitting to leave the matter to them. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the 
assurance of the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be in the slightest degree bind- 
ing on the Government, and if their in- 
tention was not to increase the amount of 
the salaries, why not insert the words sug- 
gested ? 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
5 to 9 inclusive. 

Clause 10, (Additional Members to be 
summoned for the purpose of making laws 
and regulations), 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had to move 
an Amendment of much importance. The 
great value of the Bill was that it recog- 
nized at last the position of the Natives. 
By the clause the Governor General in 
Council had the power of appointing not 
more than twelve and not less than six 
additional Members of the Council, of 
whom one-half were to be non-official 
Members. Now, he wished it to be ex- 
pressly stated that a certain number of 
these additional Members should be Na- 


tives. The right hon. Gentleman had a 
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few nights before declared that no distine- 
tion should be drawn between any subjects 
of Her Majesty, whether Natives or not, 
No such distinction ought, indeed, to exist 
between our fellow-subjects, whatever their 
race, their colour, or their creed. But he 
should shortly have to bring before the 
House an instance drawn from the medical 
service in which this distinction was main- 
tained, and a great hardship had been in- 
flicted. The insertion in the clause of 
express words respecting the appointment 
of Natives would convey no slight upon 
them, while it would insure the object in 
view. These Bills afforded an earnest of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s sincerity upon 
this question ; but his successor, or the 
Governor General for the time being, 
might not be of the same mind, or a 
pressure might be brought to bear upon 
him by the British inhabitants, which 
might prevent the Governor General from 
nominating Native gentlemen. Believing 
that to insert such a provision would 
strengthen the hands of the Governor Ge- 
neral, he would move to add the words— 
** And provided that not less than one- 
fourth of such additional members of Coun- 
cil shall be Natives of India.”’ 

Cotonen SYKES said, he gave the 
right hon. Gentleman full credit for a wish 


that Natives properly qualified should be 
eligible to offices of trust and emolument; 
but in the Bills there was no mention of 


the Natives. It was all very well to say 
that there should be no difference between 
a British subject born in India and one 
born in any other part of the world, but 
unless a distinct provision to that effect 
were introduced into the Bill, it would be 
said in India that the Natives were never 
intended for high office. Unless they gave 
fruition to the expectations they had ex- 
cited they would ultimately fall victims to 
the intellectual energy which they had sti- 
mulated. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he was of opinion 
that there were a large number of Natives 
who might safely be trusted with a share 
in the Government of India, and nothing 
would so tend to establish our Government 
in India as a liberal distribution of public 
patronage to them. It might be said 
that by the existing Act it was declared 
that there should be no difference in the 
position of Natives and Europeans in this 
respect ; but, on the other hand, it might 
be argued that, as the Natives were not 
specifically mentioned, it was not intended 
that they should be intrusted with these 
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offices, and to insert these words, there- 
fore, would give them a guarantee which 
they did not now possess. 

Mr. TORRENS observed, that it would 
be better to leave the matter to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of State. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he still 
adhered to the opinion which he had 
formerly expressed, that it was essential 
that the Natives should be more largely 
taken into the administration of the country, 
and the Bills were framed in that spirit. 
There ought to be no legislative distine- 
tion between any class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects whatever their colour, creed, or 
race, and for that reason he objected to 
mentioning any class by name in an Act of 
Parliament. A Bill had been introduced 
into the Legislative Council making that 
distinction which the Governor General had 
resisted, and he had strongly supported 
the Governor General in his objections to 
any legal distinction being made. He ob. 
jected to the Amendment on the same prin- 
ciple that, neither by exclusion nor by pri- 
vilege, should any distinction be wade, but 
that all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
without being named, should be admissible 
to offices to which they were qualified. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, there was great 
force in the objection made by the right 
hon. Gentleman to the insertion of the 
words. At the same time, he considered 
that the arguments in favour of his hon, 
Friend’s Amendment were absolutely over- 
whelming. Ie believed the universal opi- 
nion of Parliament and of the people of 
the country to be in favour of the fair ad- 
mission, at least, of such a number of Na- 
tives to the councils as should give some 
satisfaction to the people of India; but 
he had great doubts as to the desirability 
of defining accurately the portion of power 
which should be given to either race in 
that country. He should be quite satisfied 
if the right hon. Gentleman, when these 
councils were formed, would express his 
opinion to the Government of India as to 
the employment of Natives in them, be- 
cause, if such a recommendation were once 
given to the Government by the Secretary 
of State, a practice would be set up and a 
precedent established, without putting 
words into the Act to which there might 
be some real objection. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, the hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion was a perfectly 
fair one, and when the Act was passed it 
would be his duty to address a despatch 
to the Government of India, pointing out 
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how it should be carried into operation, 
and he had no difficulty in saying that he 
should recommend—as it was before his 
intention to do—the free admission of Na- 
tives into the Legislative Council, without 
specifying any proportion. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he had 
no faith in these fast and luose statements, 
which did not in any way bind any future 
Secretary of State. If compulsory words 
were not inserted in the Bill he did not be- 
lieve that any Natives would be admitted 
into the Legislative Council: at all events, 
if they were, it would only be pro hdc vice, 
until the policy of the Government were 
changed. It would have been much better 
if the Emancipation Act had contained a 
clause requiring that one-fourth of the Ca- 
binet should be Roman Catholics. There 
was a permissive power, but no Roman 
Catholic had ever been admitted a member 
of the Cabinet. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would divide the Committee upon his 
Amendment. If he succeeded he would do 
good, and if he failed he would have called 
attention to a very important subject. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was in the habit 
of communicating almost daily with Na- 
tives of India, and he thought he knew 
better than the hon. Member for South- 
wark what would suit them. He believed 
it to be expedient that the Executive Go- 
vernment in India should be essentially 
British, but that British authority should 
be exercised with a due regard to the wishes 
of the Natives, and that proper means 
should be taken to ascertain what those 
wishes were. He did not think that either 
the clause or the Amendment was well de- 
signed for the purpose. He should prefer 
to leave it to the Governor General to 
take those means which were most appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances of 
each case in which laws affecting the Na- 
tives were to be made. For instance, there 
was a very important class in India—the 
nobles of the Deccan; and the proper mode 
of legislating for them was for the Governor 
to call a meeting of them, and consult them 
upon any law affecting their interests. But 
if two merchants of Bombay, for example, 
were sent to the Legislative Council as re- 
presentatives of their opinions, it would be 
an insult to the nobles of the Deccan. If 
they wished to maintain British ascendency 
in India, power should be left in the hands 
of the representatives of England. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Southwark would with- 
draw his Amendment, and leave the matter 
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in the hands of the Secretary of State and 
the Governor General. Although he ad- 
mitted it was quite right that Natives 
should be admitted to legislative power in 
India, yet ke could not help feeling that 
there would be considerable difficulty in 
carrying out any scheme for such a pur- 
pose, and that difficulty would be increased 
by the mere fact of the paucity in number 
of the representatives required. For it 
would not be an easy matter to find in so 
large a population as that of India three 
or four individuals so vastly superior to 
the rest that their appointment to a seat 
in the Legislative Council would excite no 
jealousy. Then, again, the different na- 
tionalities and religions into which the In- 
dian community at large was divided would 
superadd difficulties of another character. 
For instance, a Mahommedan would not 
consider himself at all represented by a 
Hindoo; nor would a great landowner of 
the North Western Provinces or a Talook- 
dar of Oude, feel his position at all better- 
ed because a respectable Calcutta Baboo 
was allowed a seat in the Council. He, 
therefore, thought it would be much bet- 
ter that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn, 

Cotoye, SYKES said, the effect of the 
noble Lord’s arguments was, that because 
it was difficult to find representatives of the 
different grades in India, ergo there should 
be no representation at all. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member that the 
number of Native Councillors should be 
fixed, and believed that the feeling of the 
Natives would be that their race was ho- 
noured by such a provision being made by 
the Imperial Parliament. In former times 
the Natives governed the country, and India 
produced statesmen and warriors, Euro- 
pean communities were unable at first to 
exercise political power after they had for 
a long time been debarred from it, and in 
the same way the Natives of India ought 
to be taught how to use it. The Act 
would be a beginning, and, therefore, he 
hoped the hon. Member would divide. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he felt that after 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would not forward the cause he had es- 
poused by pressing his Amendment to a 
division. He consented to withdraw it on 
the distinct understanding that the right 
hon. Gentleman would instruct the Gover- 
nor General and the Governors of Pro- 
vinces to appoint Natives as Members of 
the Councils. 
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Amendment by leave withdrawn; Clause | years, but he thought three years was the 


agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Additional Members to be 
appointed for a year), 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that the effect 
of appointing non-official Members of the 
Council for only a year would be to ren- 
der them mere dummies. A man could 
not be expected to master the business of 
the Council in so short a time, and he 
doubted whether any respectable non-offi- 
cial persons would consent to serve for so 
brief a term of office. He regretted very 
much that the Chief Justice, Sir Barnes 
Peacocke, had not a seat in the Council. It 
was owing very much to the able and untir- 
ing exertions of Sir Barnes Peacocke that 
the revision of Lord Macaulay’s code had 
been completed ; and, indeed, it had been 
through his assistance that nearly every 
valuable measure of late years had been 
passed. When information of the consti- 
tution of the Council, under the present 
Bill reached Calcutta, he believed it would 
be received with scorn and indignation. 
With the view of infusing a little indepen- 
dence into the Council, he would move an 
Amendment to the effect that five years 
should be substituted for one year as the 
term of office of non-official Members. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that in looking over 
the Bill no clause surprised him more than 
this. He thought the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment had not stated one- 
half of the arguments that might be used 
against the proposition in the Bill. It 
seemed these additional Members were to 
be nominated by the Governor General, 
and they were to be appointed only for one 
year, and were to have no salary, although 
their expenses would be paid. Every ele- 
ment of independence as regarded these 
Members was taken away. The person go- 
ing into office for twelve months knew who 
put him there, and he also knew who could 
exclude him when his term of office had ex- 
pired. The only element of independence 
was that there was no salary attached to 
the office, and there being no inducement 
of a pecuniary nature for retaining office, 
the man might snap his finger at the Go- 
vernor General, and say, ‘*I do not care 
whether you appoint me for another year 
or not—I get nothing by it.”” It appeared 
to him that nothing could be arranged more 
cleverly for making it a difficult matter to 
get good and efficient Members, and when 
they had got them to keep them. He was 
not prepared to go the length of saying that 
those Members should retain office for five 
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| shortest term for which they should be ap- 


pointed. As the clause at present stood 
there was no inducement to those Members 
to do that which they wanted them tc do— 
namely, to exercise their own honest facul- 
ties for the good of the country. He hoped 
the right hon, Gentleman would agree to 
the proposed alteration, for by adhering 
to the clause in its present shape he 
would go far to mar the constitution of 
this Council. 

Mr. TORRENS observed that Lord 
Canning had recommended that non-offi- 
cial Members should be appointed for two 
years. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he coneurred 
with the hon. Gentleman opposite and the 
hon. Member for Birmingham in the objec- 
tion they had taken to the term of one 
year, because he could not but feel that 
gentlemen who were only placed in office for 
one year would to a great extent be under 
the control of the Governor General. If 
they were to show an independence which 
was distasteful to him he would naturally 
be disposed to exercise the power which 
was vested in him—of appointing some one 
else at the end of the year. He should, 
therefore, support the Amendment, with 
the alteration proposed in it by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that three things 
were required in a member of any legis- 
lative body —imdependence, experience, 
and zeal and interest in the public service. 
Under this clause none ef these qualifica- 
tions would be obtained. Who would take a 
seat in that House for only twelve months ? 
If they wanted Europeans, men of wealth 
and position, to give up their occupations 
and devote themselves to the transaction 
of public business they must hold out to 
them some better prospect than that of a 
year’s seat in this Council, with the chance 
of the almost ignominy of a removal at the 
end of that period. It was also worth con- 
sidering whether the Government might 
not find it in practice more difficult to get 
rid of a member of Council appointed for 
this short period than they would do if the 
appointment was extended. If the mem- 
bers were appointed for only one year it 
would probably become the practice to re- 
appoint them, and their removal, except 
on the ground of some obvious disqualifi- 
cation would be invidious, while if they sat 
for five, four, or three years it would be 
understood that they had no claim to be 
appointed again. 
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Mr. ADAM said, he agreed that Eu- 
ropean members of the Council ought to 
be appointed for three or five years. But 
the period of one year had been fixed in 
order to enable the Governor General, 
when up the eountry, to call into his Coun- 
cil any Native princes or ministers of the 
State in which he might be, whose advice 
he might think it desirable to take. It 
would be inconvenient to require the ser- 
vices of such persons for more than a year. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, that although 
appointed for a longer period, they might 
resign at the end of a year. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, there 
could not be the slightest doubt that the 
clause involved: a very difficult question. 
It had been founded on an opinion of Earl 
Canning, who had written— 

‘¢ Two things are essential in forming a body of 
advisers for the Governor General; one, that it 
should be capable of being assembled for business 
at other places than Calcutta. . . . To secure, 
therefore, those who are not ex officio members of 
the Council, the appointment should be for a short 
term—certainly not longer than two years, and I 
think a single year would be better.” 

Let hon. Gentlemen consider what would 
in all probability be the course of proceed- 
ing. The object was to give the Governor 


General, in his Legislative Council, the 


best advice and assistance, and the most 
intelligent persons that could be got. The 
Governor General and his Executive Coun- 
cil would prepare the Bills, and have them 
laid before the Legislative Council, which 
would be summoned when a sufficient num- 
ber of Bills were prepared. The European 
Members of Council would probably be 
great merchants or great planters in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, such men as 
the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Caleutta, or of the Planters’ Associa- 
tion. It could not be expected that per- 
sons so engaged in business would sacrifice 
any very large portion of their time to the 
public service; and he was, therefore, 
afraid that if these appointments were 
made for so long a period as five or three 
years, many men who were well fitted to 
be members of this Council would be de- 
terred from accepting seats in it. At the 
same time, they would, even if only ap- 
pointed for a year, be perfectly indepen- 
dent, because they would receive no salary, 
and might resign directly if they thought 
that they were not properly treated. Then 
as to the Native Members of the Council, 
the Governor General contemplated hold- 
ing the Councils elsewhere than in Cal- 
cutta, and it could not be expected that 
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persons would attend them far away for 
more than one year. Lord Canning’s ob- 
ject probably was to hold meetings of the 
Council at different places in different 
years, and to vary some of the persons 
summoned, according to the locality where 
the Council sat. He thought, therefore, it 
would create an obstacle to the obtaining 
of Natives if the appointments were for 
more than one year. He could quite 
understand a Native of the upper part 
of India being willing to take his place 
for a session at Agra, or any place in 
the upper part of India, but he did not 
think they would like to be employed for 
five years. He could not sce there was 
any chance of their becoming dependent 
upon the Governor General, because they 
would receive no salary. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s notion of the Council was to- 
tally different from that which was passing 
in the minds of the Committee. He was 
hardly able to conceive the ludicrous posi- 
tion in which Earl Canning would be placed 
if the right hon. Gentleman’s idea was 
carried out. At the beginning of the year 
he would have to publish a programme of 
where he would travel, and when he was 
appointing the Members for the next year 
he would appoint some men in Calcutta, 
then some gentlemen of position at Delhi, 
and others in the neighbourhood of Lahore. 
In fact, the Council would not be what 
the Committee understood they were about 
making. What the Governor General 
should do was to have his Council sta- 
tioned at the seat of Government, and, 
when he travelled take the advice of the 
Oude talookdars and the Native gentlemen 
of the Punjab, as, no doubt, he had been 
taking it during his late progress. That 
would be better most certainly than bringing 
men from their towns and changing them 
every year. It appeared to him to be a most 
preposterous proposition. Hither the right 
hon. Gentleman must have entirely mis- 
taken Earl Canning’s views with regard to 
it, or they were both at variance with the 
views of the House in requesting the Coun- 
cil. The plan would, he believed, be most 
undesirable, and would be fatal to the work- 
ing of the Bill. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might go too far in his defer- 
ence to Earl Canning. He (Mr. Bright) 
had deferred to him in some matters; but, 
in regard to this proposal, he thought the 
Committee was quite as competent as Earl 
Canning to form an opinion; and he was 
satisfied the opinion of the Committee was 
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adverse to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
in favour of three years instead of two or 


one. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it seemed 
to him that the plan suggested by Lord 
Canning was the only way of securing the 
assistance of the Natives. The Commit- 
tee had decided that it was most desir- 
able to have Natives Members taking their 
part, and voting in the Council, and not 
merely, as in Native States, to express an 
opinion in durbar. He agreed that the 
Councils should seldom be moved from 
Caleutta; but the Governor General did con- 
template its meeting sometimes at Delhi 
or Lahore. The Governor General knew 
when he was going to make a tour in the 
provinces, and he could without difficulty 
arrange to have the Councils held in ac- 
cordance with these arrangements. But 
he thought to extend the time of service 
would be practically to exclude the Natives 
from serving on the Councils. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to contemplate that the Go- 
vernor General, when he travelled through 
the Northern Provinces, would take his 
Council with him; but that had never been 
the practice, the Council having always 
been kept at Calcutta. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Birmingham that the 
Council of India ought to be a stationary 
body. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if the 
Members of the Council were appointed 
only for one year, they would become com- 
pletely subservient to the Governor General, 
because, if they took a view different from 
him or his Government, their services could 
be easily dispensed with at the end of that 
period. Ile hoped, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to the ap- 
pointments being for three years. It was 
true it might be desirable to prevent the 
new Council from being as troublesome as 
the old one; but, on the other hand, if the 
Natives were summoned only for twelve 
montlis, the Council would be a sham. He 
could not help thinking that as great care 
had been taken to limit the action of the 
Council, and to secure a large majority for 
the Government, the period of a Member’s 
appointment might be sufficiently extended 
to guarantee his independence. He did 
not see how an effective Council could be 
got if it were nominated for a less period 
than three years. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, that on Indian 
matters he had some weakness for the 
opinions of the hon. Member for Birming- 
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ham. However, on this occasion, he 
thought there was more reason in what 
was said on the other side, founded as it 
was, on the opinion, not only of the Go. 
vernor General but also of the Council, and 
he thought the Committee would act un- 
wisely in setting its opinion against the 
unanimous decisions of so many high au- 
thorities. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the peri- 
patetic character of the Council was ob- 
jected to, but it might be so arranged that 
the non-official members should be sum- 
moned only as long as it was sitting at 
Calcutta. It was desirable that the Na- 
tives should be called in to the assistance 
of the Governor General, not merely for 
what their opinion was worth, but to invest 
them with the dignity attaching to legis- 
lators. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the House, for- 
getting that every written constitution 
ended in a revolution, had tried its hand 
two or three times in the last thirty years, 
and all their attempts had broken down. 
They were now about to frame a new con- 
stitution more precise and complex than its 
predecessors, without providing any means 
for bringing the legislative body into har- 
mony with the executive authority. In- 
stead of making the Governor General the 
true representative of the Queen, they had 
conferred upon him no power by the exer- 
cise of which he might allow or disallow 
the acts of the legislative councils. 

Mr. LAYARD said, it appeared to him 
that the only objection made to the three 
years was that some Natives whom it was 
thought desirable should be Members, and 
who resided at a distance from the usual 
seat of the Council, would not like to be 
called on to serve for more than one year, 
But that difficulty could be easily got over 
by giving the Governor General, at any 
time he required the assistance of Natives 
from particular provinces, power to appoint 
two extraordinary Members when he visited 
those provinces accompanied by members 
of his Council. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
thought that if the Legislative Council was 
to do any good it must be stationary. Earl 
Canning seemed to think that he had found 
the Council troublesome for the last five 
years, but he contended that, looking at 
what they had done, the balance of good 
against evil was clearly in their favour. 
He did not believe that this Bill would be 
permanent if it were agreed to, and he 
should suggest that if the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman could not agree to the Amendment, 
he should reconsider the clause. 

Lorv STANLEY said, he hoped that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Vansittart) would 
persevere with his Amendment. His hon. 
Friend would, perhaps, think it well to 
substitute ‘‘three” for ‘‘ five’’ years, and 
then submitting the Amendment to the 
Committee in its amended shape. 

Mr. GREGSON said, it would be a 
good deal for men whose time was already 
fully occupied to give up even one year. 

Me. W. EWART observed that in his 
opinion three years was the preferable pe- 
riod ; for those who desired not to serve 
longer than one year could resign at the 
end of that term. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he would 
adopt the suggestion of his noble Friend 
and substitute ‘‘ three” for “five” years ; 
but he would then make a stand and divide 
the Committee on his Amendment. 

Amendment for making the ‘‘five”’ 
years was then, by leave, withdrawn; and 
one making it ‘* three’’ substituted. 

Mr. BRIGIIT said, he hoped it would 
not be necessary to divide upon the Amend- 
- ment. It might be assumed that the Com- 


mittee was against one year, and in favour { 


of three; and if it was desirable to have 
the services of a large proprietor or a rajah 
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Sir CHARLES WOOD replied that they 
would, if the Motion related to business be- 
fore the Council. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he regretted that 
this and the three following clauses had 
been inserted in the Bill, as they would 
tend to cripple the actions of the Council. 

CotoyeL SYKES concurred in that opi- 
nion, and said that the effect of the clause 
would be to deprive the Council of all 

ower. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD replied, that 
the clauses were passed with due regard 
to the facilitating of public business in the 
Council. 

Clause agreed to, 

Clause 19 (Governor General to make 
rules for Conduct of Business at Meet- 
ings), 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that it 
was contemplated that an official Report 
should be published of the proceedings of 
the Council; but it was of great impor- 
tance that independent Reports should be 
published from day to day. Earl Canning 
appeared to contemplate that the proeced- 
ings should be as in Committee; and pub- 
| lished only after all was over. 


Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that Lord 





| Canning in his despatches, which were 


in the hands of hon. Members, had very 


in the upper country, when the Governor | clearly expressed his views on this subject. 
General was on his travels, nothing would { Lord Canning thought that open debate 
be easier in such a ease than to give the | ought to be the rule, but in certain cases, 
Governor General power to appoint two or|as when the Council met in the Punjab 


three extraordinary Members of Council. 
It would be most unfortunate if they de- 
stroyed the work of the Council at Caleutta 
for some doubtful or visionary advantage 
of catching a wise man at some distance 
from Calcutta. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he thought 
that the intention of Earl Canning might 
be gathered from his despatches. He was 
very unwilling to go beyond the period sug- 
gested by the Governor General, but he 
would so far give way to the opinions which 
had been expressed by the Committee as 
to take the longest period named by him, 
and would, therefore, substitute two years 
for one. 

The Amendment was then negatived, 
and the period of two years was substi- 
tuted for one. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
also Clauses 12 to 17 inclusive. 

Clause 18 (Business to be transacted at 
Meetings), 

Mr. BRIGHT asked, whether Members 
would have power to move for Returns ? 


or Oude, where the Natives did not under- 
stand English, the Reports, unless some 
precautions were taken, would give the ar- 
guments only on one side. In such cases 
there would be frequent official Reports of 
the proceedings. 
Mr. BRIGHT said, he did not think the 
Governor General was likely to put in his 
| Council men who could not speak English, 
| and he could inform the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had never heard an English- 
man speak English so perfectly as one of 
the Natives of India whom he had known. 
The question really was whether the Go- 
vernor General in Council should make 
rules for the conduct of business of the 
Legislative Council, or whether the Legis- 
lative Council should make rules for itself. 
In the former case there would be no se- 
curity for free discussion. Unless Earl 
Canning was more liberal than he was sus- 
pected to be the Council would have no 
power of debate whatever—no power to do 
anything without the permission of the 
Governor General. If be had had the 
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drawing of the clause he should have sub-| the Reports of the proceeding in Couneil 


stituted words to this effect :—‘** Rules and 
orders for the conduct of business at meet- 
ing of Council for the purpose of making 
laws and regulations shall be made by the 
Council, and may be subsequently amended 
by the Council if it shall see fit; and such 
rules shall provide the mode of promulga- 
tion and authentication of such laws and 
regulations ; and the meetings of Council 
for the purpose of making such laws and 
regulations shall be open to the public as 
heretofore, at the discretion of the Council.”’ 
He thought it right that legislative assem- 


blies should have the right to close their | 


‘should only be published after the lapse of 
‘some time? If so, what took place would 
| be sure to ooze out, and those who desired 
to give an incorrect account of the pro- 
ceedings would, of course, resort to misre- 
presentation. To prevent that the best 
way was to have the fullest publicity. It 
was said that the Native gentlemen in the 
North were not able to speak English, and, 
consequently, could not take part in the 
debates ; but why should not the same 
course be followed as was pursued in 
Canada, where two languages were spoken, 
and where each speaker expressed his opi- 





doors on special occasions. The House | nions in his own language? However, he 
of Commons possessed that right, although | believed that in the greater part of India 
they had not exercised it for many years. | there would not be very many Native gen- 
But he thought that if the right hon. | tlemen among those chosen to sit in the 
Secretary of State would follow Earl Can- | Council who would be unable to speak or 
ning’s suggestions in a more liberal spirit, | understand English. For these reasons he 
remembering that his Lordship had drawn | should be ready to propose the postpone- 
up the Bill with the intention of giving an | ment of the clause until some other pro- 
apparent freedom, and at the same time | vision were produced more in accordance 
giving as little of it as possible, the result | with the general feeling of the House. 
would be better for India as well as for this} Mr. LAYARD said, that he was dis- 
country. | posed to agree that incorrect reports might 
Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he must | be injurious; but would it not be possible 
remind the Committee that they were deal- | that authentic and official reports should be 
ing with edged tools in legislating for the | forwarded day by day to the papers? No 
Native population of India. It had hap-, doubt the great object of publicity was 
pened before now that the minds of the} that the Natives should have an opportu- 
Natives had been inflamed to a great ex- | nity of expressing their opinion upon mea- 
tent by incorrect and garbled reports of | sures which were passing through the Coun- 
speeches, It would be much safer to leave | cil. It could be of no avail that they should 
it to the Governor General to decide to | only be able to express themselves after the 
what extent publicity should be given to | measures had become law. 
these debates. If the practice in this} Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he thought 
country were modified it would only be so | nobody would say that the House should, 
far as to insure an authentic report of the | by Act of Parliament, enact whether the 
speeches. | proceedings of the Council should be pub- 


Mr. W. EWART said, he had put down | lished every day or not. All he could say 
a notice on the paper to move the admission | was, that he had endeavoured to state to 
of the public and the press at the meetings | the Committee what was the opinion of the 


of the Councils. Ie would not propose his | Governor General on the subject. It was 
Motion, but he trusted that the Governor | certainly to the effect that publicity was to 
General of India would not lose sight of | be the rule; but that with regard to the 
the advantages of publicity, which would | proceedings of the Councils of the Gover- 
be one of the most valuable inheritances we | nor General of the north-west provinces 
could give to India. and of the Punjab, in which Natives from 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he would beg to | the upper provinces of India, not under- 
remind the Committee that Earl Canning | standing the English language would pro- 
himself admitted that publicity ought to be | bably sit, the rule should be modified 
the rule, and that it was necessary for the |to a certaig extent. He did not draw 
Government occasionally to interfere to| the inference therefrom that it was meant 
prevent the publication of one-sided re-| that the report should only appear after 
ports. He thought the Bill went as far as|a long delay, for the Governor General 
the Committee could expect. | thought it desirable that there should be 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he wish- | frequent authorized reports of the pro- 
ed to know whether it was intended that | ceedings, in order that the Natives might 


Mr, Bright 
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not be misled by incorrect representations. | 
The other day Sir Barnes Peacock ex- | 
pressed a doubt in Council as to the va- | 
lidity of the legal title by which all those | 
Native chiefs to whom grants of land had | 
been made held their lands. That expres- | 
sion of opinion had given rise to much 
alarm, and it was an instance of the dan- 
ger which might arise from a too free pub- 
lication of everything which might, perhaps 
indiscreetly, be let fall in debate. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
India, on introducing the Bill, quoted a 
letter from Mr. Laing, in which that gen- 
tleman stated that great advantages had 
accrued from the open discussions in the 
Legislative Councils. If the debates were 
published at all, they should, in his opinion, 
be published from day to day, and he should 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for India that there was a Native 
press existing in that country which dis- 
eussed with great ability the questions 
which came before the Legislature. They 
had, he might add, sometimes erred in 
their legislation for India, because they 
were not thoroughly acquainted with Na- 
tive opinion; and the best way, he should 
contend, to obtain that opinion was by 
making public the debates in the proposed 
Council in the mode which he suggested. 
Entertaining those views, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Birmingham would perse- 
vere in his Motion, and could not refrain 
from expressing a wish that the right hon. 
Secretary for India would withdraw the 
clause under discussion, and reconsider it. 

Mr. BRIGHT maintained that if Earl 
Canning were to place on the Council Na- 
tives who could neither speak nor under- 
stand English, he would be departing from 
the objects of the Bill and the intentions 
of the House of Commons. He might fur- 
ther observe that he had no desire to ap- 
pear to oppose the right hon. Gentleman in 
the efforts which he believed he was honest- 
ly making to improve the government of 
India, while he at the same time hoped 
that he would consent to reconsider the 
clause under the notice of the Committee, 
with the view of mitigating its stringency. 
Should he not take that course, there still 
could be little doubt that the privilege 
which was coutended for would ultimately 
become an accomplished fact; and there 
could, therefore, be no valid objection to 
rendering the clause more liberal, so that 
when the Council met they should not be 
fighting against the Governor General, as 
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would certainly be the case if they were 
men animated by feelings of independence 
and self-respect, and if they were not it 
rg be better there should be no Council 
at all, 

Mr. LAYARD said, he did not think 
the time had yet come when a knowledge 
of English should become an absolute qua- 
lification for the Council. There were many 
very intelligent Natives who could neither 
speak nor understand English. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
surprised that the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham should throw difficulties in the 
way of the admission of Natives to the 
Council. It would be highly inexpedient 
that rules should be laid down in this coun- 
try prescribing the standing orders for the 
conduct of business in the Councils in !ndia. 

Mr. LAYARD suggested that objec- 
tions would be met by providing that the 
necessary rules and regulations should be 
framed by the Council and submitted to 
the Governor General for his approval. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he did 
not think that would be the best mode of 
proceeding. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to postpone the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not persist in 
his Motion, so as to press it to a division. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
unable to see that any advantage would be 
obtained by postponement. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he looked upon the 
arrangement proposed by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Layard) as one 
which would be, to some extent, satisfac- 
tory. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
20 to 26. 

Clause 27 (Power of making temporary 
Appointment of Members of Council by 
Governor General or Governor of a Presi- 
dency), 

Mr. VANSITTART inquired whether 
any provision would be made for Mr. Har- 
rington, Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Forbes? 
Mr. Harrington was the author of the 
financial proposals which Mr. Laing had 
adopted. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that with 
respect to the case of Mr. Harrington and 
others it was a subject under consideration. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
28 and 29. 

Clause 30 (Additional Members to be 
appointed for one year), 
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Mr. VANSITTART said, he would 
propose, as an Amendment, that the ap- 
pointments should be made for five years. 
The local councils would be stationary, and, 
therefore, in a very different position to 
that of the general Council. His object 
was to induce the non-official Members of 
the Councils to take an interest in them, 
and also to infuse a little independence 
into the Councils themselves. 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
29, to leave out the words ‘‘one year,” 
and insert ‘‘ three years.” 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
willing that the appointments should be 
made for two years, instead of one year. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he could not 
accept two years, but he would be content 
with three, and altered his Amendment 
accordingly. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he considered 
that the period of office should be three 
years at least. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed that 
the suggestion of Earl Canning, that the 
period of office should be one year, was 
solely applicable to the general Council. 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 


thought it was a pity that the Members of 
the Council should not go out one or two at 
a time instead of all going out together. 


Mr. BRIGHT observed that when they 
were discussing a similar question in re- 
gard to the Calcutta Council, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion went with the Com- 
mittee, that two years were better than 
one, and the only reason why he did not 
consent to the appeals made to him in 
favour of the alteration was that he did 
not wish to depart from the law laid down 
by Earl Canning, but he had consented to 
take the maximum that Earl Canning pro- 
posed. But the argument of Earl Canning 
did not apply to those local Councils, and, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman was 
quite free to adopt the term of three years. 
He did not speak of this as a matter of 
paramount importance, but, seeing how 
many had expressed an opinion in favour 
of a longer term with regard to the gene- 
ral Council, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had carried his views without a division, 
he thought the three years might be con- 
ceded for the local Councils. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE aaid, he 
could not see why the period should be 
limited at all. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that Lord 
Canning was of opinion that persons would 
be more anxious to give their services for 
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a year than they would be if they were 
asked to serve for a longer period, and 
they would be, consequently, more likely 
to obtain the services of eligible persons, 
That was no reason, however, why they 
should not be appointed year by year for 
the term of their natural lives. He was 
inclined to think that it was the wisest 
course to adhere to the period he had fixed 
upon. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that members 
appointed for three years would be more 
independent than if they were only ap. 
pointed for one year. If they did not wish 
to serve for a longer period than a year 
there was nothing to prevent them from 
resigning. 

Question, ‘“‘ That ‘one year’ stand part 
of the Clause.” Put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the hank be filled 
up with ‘ three years.’”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 60; 
Noes 66: Majority 6. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
31 to 36 inclusive. 

Clause 38 (Business to be transacted at 
Meetings of Local Councils), 

Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to know 
what was meant by the words at the end 
of the clause, ‘‘ affecting the public revenue 
of the Presidencies ?” 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, what was 
meant was that no financial measure should 
be introduced without the sanction of the 
Governor General. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to ask 
whether the right hon, Gentleman meant 
that no member should be able to propose 
a resolution on the question of revenue as 
they could in that House? Any Member 
of that House could give notice that on a 
certain day he would move that the House 
should go into Committee to take a cer- 
tain thing into consideration. Was that 
privilege to be allowed in India ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD was understood 
to say that the effect in India would be 
precisely the same as in this country. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
38 to 42. 

Clause 43 (Governor of Presidency, ex- 
cept with sanction of Governor General, not 
to make or take into consideration certain 
laws or regulations), 

In reply to Mr. W. E. Forster, 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, the local 
Councils would be competent to deal with 
internal improvements or any other sub- 
jects of purely local concern, but questions 
of general policy must, of course, be re- 
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served for a higher authority. It certainly 
was not intended to exclude railways from 
the operation of this clause. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR asked whe- 
ther, supposing the Legislative Council of 
all India should propose to put on an in- 
come tax the local Council would be able 
to take that tax into consideration ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD: No. 

Mr. BRIGHT: And, therefore, if in 
any one of the provinces it was found that 
some tax was working very perniciously, 
much more so than others, I presume the 
local Council would not have power to meet 
to pass any resolution about it, or to make 
any representation with regard to it to the 
Legislative Council of Calcutta, without the 
consent of the Governor General? The 
effect of that will be to circumscribe the 
action of the local Councils very much. 

Lorv STANLEY said, he should be 
glad to know what class of subjects would 
come within the province of the local 
Councils to deal with, as almost every 
matter of public importance would fall 
within one or other of the categories in- 
cluded in the clause. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the mea- 
sures that were set out, and which it would 
not be competeut for the local Councils to 
deal with, were almost exclusively mea- 
sures that must necessarily extend beyond 
the limits of the presidencies. Let them 
take, for instance, the conveyance of the 
post-office or the electric telegraph, the 
general code of India, and the naval and 
military forces of the Crown. All these 
were matters to be dealt with by the cen- 
tral authority, and not by the local Coun- 
cils, Then, again, as to their relations 
with foreign powers, no person would say 
that was a question which the local govern- 
ments should have the power to deal 
with. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he might men- 
tion for the information of the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) that the local Councils would 
have the power of granting acts to corpora- 
tions for local purposes, such as the power 
to raise local rates and tolls to effect im- 
provements. There were various other 
subjects which would come within the 
scope of the local governments. 

Clause agreed to, as were also the re- 
maining clauses. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD moved a new 
clause, consequential upon clause 50, pro- 
viding for the temporary discharge of the 
duties of the Governor General in the event 
of a vacancy occurring. 
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Clause agreed to and added to the Bill. 
House resumed ; 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 


- EAST INDIA (HIGH COURTS OF 
JUDICATURE) BILL, 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Sin CHARLES WOOD proposed that 
the House should go into Committee on 
this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he and many other 
Members had been in the House for seven 
hours attending to the first Bill, and they 
were really now completely exhausted. As 
for the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Wood) himself, he must have an insatiable 
appetite for work if he wished at that late 
hour (half-past eleven o’clock) to proceed 
with an important measure of that kind. 
For himself, he (Mr. Bright) was not hos- 
tile to the Bill, but if the Motion was per- 
sisted in for going into Committee he must 
go away, in justice to his own powers of 
human endurance. 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD observed that 
they must proceed with some business, and 
as all the hon. Members who took an in- 
terest in Indian affairs were present, he 
thought it was a good opportunity for pro- 
ceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he objected 
to going on with an important Bill like that 
at that hour. He and other Members had 
been in the House since five o’clock and 
were exhausted, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet looked most exhausted of all. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that he 
thought that as all those who took an inte- 
rest in the subject were present the oppor- 
tunity should not be lost. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he con- 
sidered the Bill more important than the 
last, and he should move that it be referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “the Bill 
be committed to a Select Committee,” in- 
stead thereof. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought there 
was ample time left for the discussion of 
the Bill, on which he believed there were 
not many Amendments. 
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Mr. J. B. SMITH said, they had al- 
ready been engaged for seven hours in 
the discussion of Indian questions, and he 
thought they ought to adjourn the consi- 
deration of the Bill. 

Sm JAMES. ELPHINSTONE said, 
he also must urge postponement, on the 
ground that the Bill seriously increased 
the patronage of the Crown in India and 
reflected on the status and position of the 
Civil Service in India, 

Lorp STANLEY said, he would re- 
mind his right hon. Friend that when a 
number of Members wished a Bill to be 
postponed there was little use in the Go- 
vernment urging it forward. As to the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cork to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, he had made the same propo- 
sition with regard to the previous Bill, and 
substantially, if not in form, that Motion 
was adopted, for he believed the Members 
who attended the discussion were not more 
than would have attended a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, as it ap- 
peared to be the general wish of the 
House, he would postpone the Bill until 
the next day, when he would state for what 
day he would fix it. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 16 and 17 agreed to. 

Clause 18 (Case of Child chargeable to 
Parish), 

Mr. BARROW said, he objected to it 
on the ground that it deprived the guardians 
of their proper control over the children 
entrusted to them, and threw upon parishes 
additional expense. It would also give to 
a single magistrate power to determine 
that which whole benches of magistrates 
had been unable to determine—the very 
power which a few years ago caused the 
alteration of the poor law. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the clause as framed 
was wholly unintelligible, and he should 
like to hear the interpretation of the Se- 
eretary of State of it. If, as appeared to 
be the case from the clause, the child was 
to be made chargeable on the parish from 
which he was sent: to the school, all he 

Mr, Kinnaird 
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could say was that a great injustice was 
done to the parish. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
prepared to admit that a difficult question 
as to chargeability might arise under the 
clause ; but then the object was plain that 
so Jong as the child continued a burden on 
the parish the payment in the first place 
being taken from the Treasury would ulti- 
mately be taken from the parish. 

Mr. HENLEY asked, whether the Se- 
cretary of State meant, if a child entered 
a parish and was transferred to the in- 
dustrial school, he was to be chargeable to 
the parish in which he was found ? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, that was 
the way, certainly, in which he understood 
it. If the Committee thought the power 
unreasonable as against the parish he should 
not insist upon it. It was a question be- 
tween the public and the parish, and if the 
Committee thought the payment ought to 
be ultimately made by the public, he should 
not object. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he believed the 
interference with the control of the boards 
of guardians would destroy their zeal, They 
would be compelled to pay 5s. a week for 
the support of a child in the school who 
could be maintained out of it for 2s. 43d. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if there was to 
be a summary remedy given by a single 
magistrate it was only right to make the 
law clear. 

Sr GEORGE LEWIS said, he was of 
opinion that the Amendment which had 
been introduced would enable the clause to 
work efficiently and well. He would, how- 
ever, revise it, and if it were not then ap- 
proved of he would consent to its being 
expunged. 

Mr. BARROW hoped the clause would 
be abandoned. It was, in his opinion, an 
abrogation of the entire poor law of the 
kingdom. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that the clause 
should be negatived, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman should propose a new one 
upon the Report. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
do so. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, there ap- 
peared to be an understanding that though 
the clause was to be negatived its object 
was to be carried out in another manner. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that there 
was no understanding further than his un- 
dertaking to bring up another clause. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was use- 
less to legislate until the Report of the 
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Committeee which was inquiring on this 
question had been presented. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, the guardians bad 
not performed their duty towards the 
children of the poor, and the House in con- 
sidering the question ought not to be met 
by the obstinate guardian interest. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he must protest 


against the assertion that the guardians, | 


for the sake of protecting the ratepayers’ 
pockets, neglected the children who became 
chargeable. It ought to be remembered 
that they had nothing to do with children 
who did not come to them for support— 
with the Arab children of the streets. He 
thought such sweeping denunciations un- 
called for. The Committee had seen plenty 
of assertions on this subject, but very little | 
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| monasteries and nunneries. The monies 
| granted for these institutions had been 
converted to the support of establishments 
| which were absolutely illegal. 
Clause postponed. 
Mr. BUXTON said, that in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
| he would move as an additional clause, that 
“On the application of the parent, or of the 
managers, or of the guardians who may be liable 
to make any repayment as aforesaid on account of 
| any child, any justices of the county in which the 
school is situate, if satisfied that a suitable em- 
| ployment in life has been provided for the child, or 
that there is otherwise sufficient cause, may dis- 
| charge the child from the school before the full 
expiration of the period for which he has been sent 
| there.” 


Mr. CAVE thought the clause unneces- 


fact, and he had ealled for a return of the! sary. Under the present system, applica- 
children who had passed through the work- | tion was made to the Inspector of Schools 
house schools, so as to see what had become | for a Secretary of State’s order for dis- 


of them, and to get at the rights of the | charging a child, and the reply usually 
question. | came by return of post. 


Mr. CAVE referred to Mr. Cumins’s| Sik GEORGE LEWIS said, the Secre- 
statements upon the Plymouth Workhouse tary of State would fee! it his duty to dis- 


Schools, and said the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners stated distinctly that the 
guardians did not fulfil their duty, and that 
a large majority of children brought up in 
workhouses turned out badly. He had no 
wish to make a sweeping charge against 
guardians who had a difficult duty to per- 
form; but this was the statement of the 
Report, and he supposed it was carefully 
considered. 

Mr. HENLEY did not think Plymouth 
ought to taken as a specimen of the towns 
of England. 

CotoneL W. STUART said, that a re- 
turn taken in a district in the midland 
counties, comprising many large towns, 
with a population of 1,500,000, showed that 
there were only thirty women in the work- 
houses on a particular day, who, having been 
educated in the workhouse schocls, had 
returned to the workhouse in a degraded 
state. 

Clause 18 struck out. 

Clauses 19 to 26 agreed to. 

Clauses 26 to 30 inclusive struck out. 

Clause 31 agreed to. 

Clause 32 struck out. 

Clause 33 agreed to. 

Clause 34 (Application of Act to existing 
Certified Schools), 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the Committee to the fact, 
that in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis 
several of the existing schools had been 
made use of for the purpose of maintaining 


charge the child under the circumstances 


stated without the intervention of a justice 


| of the peace. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH supported the 
clause. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday, Ist July. 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHERIES BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BARROW said, he must object to 
proceeding with the measure at that late 
hour, and he should, therefore, move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, if the 
House would agree to the second reading 
the Government would have no objection 
to remit the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the Bill 
would be greatly altered before the Select 
Committee. It was a great misfortune 
that it dealt with trout as well as salmon. 
Unless the Committee came to their relief, 
the Bill would impose upon magistrates 
the necessity of possessing a very minute 
knowledge of natural history; or when 
they came to carry out the Bill they would 
be very much puzzled by the definitions in 
it. Some fifty different things were de- 
scribed as ‘‘salmon,”’ and it was stated 
that “trout” was to include all fish of 
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the trout species not comprehended under 
the term ‘‘ salmon.’’ He thought also that 
the common law remedy against nuisances 
in rivers would be sufficient without the 
stringent provisions in the Bill. Con- 
sidering that the boards to be appointed 
were to deal to a great extent with pri- 
vate property, he thought the proposed 
constituency, which was to include those 
who paid 5s. for a licence, rather a strong 
one, and that very arbitrary powers were 
vested in the boards. He also deemed it 
very hard that people should be taxed for 
leave to fish in any river where trout or 
salmon had once been seen, and objected 
strenuously to the payment out of the pub- 
lic funds of an unlimited number of in- 
spectors, who would be always putting 
their noses into everybody’s face and their 
hands in everybody’s pocket. There were 
other objections he had to urge against the 
measure, and if they were not obviated by 
the treatment the Bill received from the 
hands of a Select Committee, to which he 
was glad to find it would be referred, he 
should advance them strenuously when the 
opportunity offered. But as they were all 
matters that could be dealt with in Com- 
mittee he should not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
vote for the second reading, but he thought 
that some further protection should be 
afforded to millowners. 

CotonEL PENNANT said, that one of 
the clauses would seriously affect rights in 
tidal waters, however long they had ex- 
isted ; such rights, for instance, as that of 
putting fixed nets in streams. It would 
be a bad precedent to enact such a pro- 
vision. The constitution of the fishery 
boards also might be extremely objection- 
able in certain cases, as interfering with 
the rights of persons having property in 
rivers, 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he hoped the 
Select Committee would be composed of 
Members who had some knowledge of the 
subject. 

Mr. CLIVE said, he agreed that there 
were exceptional eases which might be 
provided for specially. As to permanent 
nets, he thought they would be found to 
be almost all of recent introduction, and 
he doubted whether any prescription could 
be established in regard to many of them, 
Where there was prescription it might be 
specially dealt with. As to poisoning 
rivers, it was not the intention to deal 
hardly with those cases in which the evil 
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had resulted from manufactures. As to 
the right of the bailiffs to go upon the 
adjoining land, he thought that was neces. 
sary to prevent the fish from being un- 
fairly dealt with. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


CHATHAM DOCKYARD ENLARGEMENT 
BILL.—COMMITTEE., 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET stated that 
he believed there was no opposition to the 
Bill on the part of Chatham. He had, 
however, received a communication that 
the Corporation of London proposed to put 
in a saving clause with the view of pre- 
serving the corporation rights. He did 
not believe the Bill would interfere in any 
way with those rights. But he could not 
agree to insert the saving clause in the 
Bill that night until he had had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the legal adviser of 
the Admiralty. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that under those 
circumstances it would be far better to 
postpone the Committee on the Bill. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
proposed to pass all the clauses but one, so 
that it would be competent for the Com- 
mittee hereafter to introduce the clause 
into the Bill if it should be thought 
necessary. 

Clauses 1 to 26 inclusive agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 21, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Bris.—1* Larceny, &c, ; Ma- 
licious Injuries to Property ; Forgery ; Coinage 
Offences. 

2° East India Loan. 


CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
that four Bills on the subject, which had 
passed the Commons, should be read a 
first time, and congratulated the House on 
their progress. 
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Lorpv BROUGHAM heartily joined in 
the congratulations of the Lord Chancel- 
lor. His hopes were now sanguine that 
we should at length have a digest of at 
least the criminal law, and it had been, 
hitherto, almost impossible not to de- 
spair. For many years he had laboured 
strenuously to obtain this great benefit to 
our jurisprudence and to the county. Above 
twelve years ago he had so far succeeded 
that the Commissioners, whom when in 
office he had appointed, having reported the 
heads of a Bill he had framed, a digest of 
which was fully discussed in a Select Com- 
mittee ; and another digest had been after- 
wards prepared by him from the report of 
the learned and experienced Commissioners, 
and afterwards examined by a Sclect Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of experienced 
and skilful practitioners. We had the in- 
valuable assistance, also, of Members of 
this House, not law Lords, of whom one 
might be named, as he was not now pre- 
sent, Lord Overstone, whose high com- 
mercial station, and whose great weight, 
arising from his position, but still more 
his eminent sagacity and acuteness was of 
incalculable value in the inquiry. But, 
when all was prepared and reported to the 
House, it was found utterly hopeless to 
have the other House’s adoption of it. If 
that House, with all its magistrates and 
lawyers, were to discuss three or four hun- 
dred clauses of a digest, whose only pur- 
pose was the consolidation of the law and 
not its alteration, it was absolutely impos- 
sible that it should be carried. There was 
but one way of having such digest, if 
youreally desire.to have one. As Lord 
Lyndhurst had observed, either you wish 
for a digest or you do not. If you will 
not commit the preparing it to men in 
whom you can confide, but are resolved to 
have each word discussed in the Commons, 
confess at once that you do not want to 
have a digest. Only consider how the dis- 
cussion must go on. The magistrates are 
a most valuable body of men; they per- 
form inestimable service to the country 
with the utmost integrity, the most exem- 
plary diligence, and fair ability. But 
they are not made for discussing the phra- 
seology of Acts of Parliament. The bare 
idea of two or three hundred clauses, dis- 
cussed clause by clause, in a House having 
half a hundred county justices, twenty or 
thirty town magistrates, and many more 
country gentlemen, whose solicitors, or 
whose sons preparing for the Bar, set them 
on and furnish them with objections to every 
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other word of the digest, was enough to 
make the least somnolent slumber, and 
turn the steadicst head. There is but one 
way of obtaining what we all want, and 
that is to delegate the details to skilful 
and trustworthy persons, and to adopt the 
result of their labours. The Commons, 
happily, have at length admitted this 
truth in passing the Bills sent down from 
this House, and he rejoiced so heartily in 
the prospect afforded, that he no longer re- 
gretted the long years of labour which he 
had bestowed on it, and till now without 
hopes of the public or the law reaping any 
fruit from his toil. 


THE INDIAN NAVY. 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH rose 
to put a Question to the noble Duke at the 
head of the Admiralty on the subject of 
the Indian Navy. Having read a passage 
from the speech of Mr. Laing proposing a 
reduction of the Indian Navy, the noble 
Earl said that from this speech he was 
afraid Mr. Laing was not aware of the 
original purpose for which this navy was 
established. It never was intended to 
place it in a position to contend with any 
European Power, for everybody knew that 
in any such contingency a naval force 
would be sent out from this country. It 
was created for local purposes only—for 
putting down piracy, transporting troops 
and treasure, and other duties which Her 
Majesty’s ships were in the habit of per- 
forming in times of peace. So far back 
as thirty years ago he had calculated that 
a reduction might be made in the expenses 
of the Indian Navy by the employment of 
Her Majesty’s ships for these purposes— 
he calculated the saving by such a change 
at something like £100,000 a year; but 
he had always contemplated that the In- 
dian Government should pay for the Eu- 
ropean force, which might be employed on 
their requisition by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that that force should be as 
much at its disposal as the purely local 
force. The difficulty was, however, that 
the Admiralty always reserved to them- 
selves the absolute command of every force 
which they despatched to any part of the 
world, and would not delegate it to the 
Indian Government on any other autho- 
rity. If the Government of 1846, when 
he was at the head of the Admiralty, had 
lasted for a longer period he had no doubt 
that an arrangement would have been made; 
but it was brought to a sudden termina- 
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tion, and there had been no opporiunity 
since of renewing the discussion of the mat- 
ter. He wished to know who was to pay for 
the naval force to be substituted for that 
now employed in India. If the Indian 
Government were to pay for it the reduc- 
tion of expenditure contemplated by Mr. 
Laing could hardly be maintained, and if 
this country were called upon to pay for 
an additional naval force to supply the 
place of these ships this would seriously 
interfere with the surplus anticipated by 
Mr. Gladstone. As the Indian Navy was 
doomed he could not help saying a word 
in its favour. It was originally called 
the Bombay Marine, and had perform- 
ed very considerable service on many oc- 
casions. In the first war with Ava it 
performed considerable service; and the 
first steamer ever employed in war was a 
steamer belonging to the East India Com- 
pany. Again, in the China war of 1839, 
the first iron steamers were employed in 
that war and were manned by crews in 
the service of the Company; and it was 
only due to the Indian Navy to say that it 
had done good service whenever it had 
been called upon. If the proposed ar- 
rangement were carried out, he hoped the 
noble Duke, the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, would take into consideration the 
expediency of establishing a Native force 
of Arab marines under the command of 
local officers speaking their language. To 
every one of Her Majesty’s ships sent for 
service in the Indian seas a small body of 
these marines ought invariably to be at- 
tached, or, otherwise, these vessels would 
often have no means whatever of commu- 
nicating with the shore. What he desired 
to know was what arrangement had been 
made for the purpose of placing at the dis- 
posal of the Indian Government a sufficient 
force of Her Majesty’s ships to supply the 
place of the Indian Navy, and whether 
the expense would fall upon the Indian or 
the English Treasury ? 

Tae Duxe or SOMERSET said, the 
question put to him was one of great im- 
portance, and had occupied considerable 
attention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but they had not yet come 
to any absolute conclusion upon it. With 
regard to the financial part of the scheme, 
he believed the Indian Government had 
taken sufficient funds for this year amply 
to provide for such naval service as they 
required, the amount of the service being 
very much reduced as compared with pre- 
vious years. A question which had a fur- 
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ther financial bearing was whether the 
Indian Navy should be entirely abolished, 
or whether a certain proportion of vessels 
should still be retained for river service 
and coasting communication, in the event 
of the further naval defence of India being 
intrusted to Her Majesty’s Navy. This 
was a view which had been favourably 
considered by the Government; but up to 
the present time his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Charles Wood) had come to no definite 
conclusion. If the British Government 
were to take upon themselves additional 
expenditure on account of the naval re- 
quirements of India, of course it would be 
but fair to this country that the Indian 
Exchequer should, to some extent, con- 
tribute to that expenditure. That ques- 
tion had not yet been fully considered, 
nor whether the Indian Navy should be 
entirely abolished, or some portion of it 
retained. Probably a portion of the 
smaller vessels of the Indian Navy would 
be retained. From ali he had heard of 
this navy, he believed it had always done 
its duty, and he fully admitted that its 
services ought to be duly remembered by 
the House. 

Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he had heard with great satisfaction the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government in 
favour of retaining the smaller vessels. As 
to retaining the larger vessels, he would 
say that if they were retained they would 
be found valuable in the case of any sud- 
den emergency, because on the breaking 
out of a war in India before the news ar- 
rived in England the Indian fleet might 
be in action. 


Standing Orders. 


PRIVATE BILLS—STANDING ORDERS. 
STANDING ORDER No, 185, 


Lorpv REDESDALE moved, that the 
Standing Order No. 185 (formerly 223) 
be considered, in order to its being 
amended in the following manner :—~ 
After paragraph 2, to insert— 

“3. That no Provision authorizing any Com- 
pany to raise Money or to subscribe towards or to 
guarantee.any Money in the Undertaking of an- 
other Company, shall be introduced into any Bill 
which is not brought in by the Company thereby 
authorized to raise Money or to subscribe or to 
guarantee,” 

It had been said that such a provision 
would interfere with the establishment of 
branch railways; but he maintained that 
there would be no such interference in the 
case of lines which were really required. 
Such branch lines were frequently got 
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up without first obtaining proper support 
from the companies of the main line itself. 
The effect of the adoption of the Amend- 
ment to the Standing Order would be that 
the promoters of small railway schemes 
must, in the first place, go to the Com- 
pany from whom they expected to receive 
assistance, and who would then consider 
it, and see if fair exertions had been used 
to obtain that independent support of the 
line which it was right that it should re- 
ceive. And having been satisfied that that 
had been the case, and that they had fail- 
ed, they themselves would then bring in 
the Bill. He had been in communication 
with several Chairmen of Committees of 
the House of Commons upon the subject, 
who generally approved of the Amendment. 
They agreed that some legislation was re- 
quired to check the practice of forming 
small branch line companies without in- 
dependent capital, and only in the ex- 
pectation of obtaining the necessary funds 
from the Company of the main line; and 
one of these Gentlemen mentioned that in 
the course of the present Session a railway 
Bill came before him for the construction 
of a branch line, which was estimated to 
cost £400,000. It turned out that in that 
case, although only £3,300 had been paid 


up on calls, the sum deposited under the 


Standing Orders was £37,000. From 
what fund it was supplied, however, did 
not appear; but it came out in the 
course of the inquiry that the whole of 
the remainder of the capital, upwards 
of £300,000, was to be raised by the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that his experience of branch lines 
was that they were usually projected by 
the residents in particular districts upon 
their finding that it was almost intolerable 
to be left without railway communication. 
They then exerted themselves to get up 
subscriptions for the purpose, and very 
naturally went to the railway company 
whose line they proposed to join, and with 
whom the first and main consideration was 
whether there was any other competing 
line to which the traffic of the district 
could go if they did not secure it for 
themselves. If they found that the traffic 
could not go upon any line but their own, 
then they would be in no hurry what- 
ever to assist the new branch line. They 
would consequently turn their attention 
to other cases where they feared compe- 
tition more, and to the district in which 
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they were most exposed to competition, 
not to that which required a railway most, 
they would apply their resources. He 
took quite a different view of the subject 
from the noble Lord. His opinion was, 
and it was fortified by his experience 
throughout the United Kingdom and the 
Continent of Europe, that the wonderful 
advantage of these instruments in the de- 
velopment of wealth had been proved to 
such a degree that to encourage the con- 
struction of lines in districts which were 
not at present provided with railways was 
alike consistent with reason and sound 
sense. In Ireland the country might be 
said to be divided between two great com- 
panies ; and it was notorious in the cases 
of small branch lines that the only ques- 
tion was in which district would they 
run? If a company found that a district 
was bound to them it had small chance 
of being assisted to form a branch line; 
or that the line ran into their rival’s dis- 
trict, of course they would have nothing 
to do with it; whilst no assistance was to 
be obtained from the other. He had been 
assured by several friends in Great Bri- 
tain that they were very similarly circum- 
stanced; and that the assistance which 
they were able to get from the great 
companies mainly depended upon whether 
they had any chance of rivalry or opposi- 
tion from other quarters. He was, there- 
fore, very averse to adding another im- 
pediment and difficulty in the way of the 
formation of these branch lines. He had 
never heard of any branch line doing much 
mischief, and very few had been given up. 
The great companies would always take 
care not to lend their money too hastily ; 
and he did not see why agricultural 
districts that were without commercial 
wealth should not have fair facilities of- 
fered them for developing their resources. 
The Amendment to the Order would add 
to the expense and difficulty of obtaining 
such branch lines. 

Eant GRANVILLE said, he did not 
think the object of the noble Earl would 
be attained by the Amendment to the 
Standing Order. There were few great 
railway companies that had not made ar- 
rangements of this kind; and, should the 
Standing Order be amended as proposed, 
he feared it would deter those companies 
from promoting the construction of branch 
lines that were essential to the completion 
of the railway system of the country. He 
thought it was the duty of Parliament to 
simplify as much as possible the compli- 
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cated system of railway legislation, and 
diminish its expense. But it was quite | 
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ceive the force of the noble Lord’s objec- 
tion, as if this House adopted the proposed 


clear that the Amendment would aug- | Amendment it would be quite open to the 


ment the expense. Any change had bet- 


ter be made by some general Order in | 
which both Houses could concur; and be- | 


ing unwilling to take the responsibility of 
the proposed change by this House only, 
he should oppose the Amendment. 

Lory LIFFORD concurred in the re- 
marks which had fallen from the noble | 
Marquess. The effect of the Amendment | 
of the Standing Order would be to protect 
one great interest in the country, and that | 
was the interest of the law, by increasing 
the expense of railway Bills and promot- 
ing litigation; and he trusted that the 
noble Marquess’s argument would induce 
his noble Friend to withdraw his pro- 
posal. 

Loxp PORTMAN also opposed the Mo- 
tion, the adoption of which, he contended, 


would throw immense difficulties in the | 


way of small railway lines, which could 


| other House. 


He thought there was great 
force in the argument of the noble Lord 
who had proposed the Amendment. 

Tur Eant or DERBY said, he had the 
greatest possible respect for the opinion of 
his noble Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, and agreed, moreover, in the general 
| policy of his Motion. He could not, how- 
(ever, but think that the terms of the Re- 

| solution went beyond the necessity of the 

| case. He would, therefore, suggest to his 
noble Friend whether his object would not 
be entirely answered if, instead of the Bill 
being introduced by the company propos- 
ing to advance the money, the Bill were 
not allowed to pass unless there were an 
undertaking—which might be inserted in 
the preamble—binding the company pro- 
posing to advance the money to fulfil that 
stipulation? It would perhaps be sufficient 
|if the assisting company appeared before 





only be constructed by the assistance of | the Committee and signified its willingness 
the larger companies. 

Lorp REDESDALE held that the 
Amendment would have the effect of put- 
ting all parties on a just and proper foot- 
ing, in regard alike to themselves, the 
public, and Parliament. 


without the assistance of the larger com- 
panies many smaller schemes could not be 


carried out, and he did not object to that | 


assistance being supplied; but what he 
wanted was that it should be given in a 
proper form. His Motion would ensure 
prudence in the action of the parties at 
the first starting of the scheme; whereas 
at present more than half the schemes 
which came before Parliament had no 
foundation whatever. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY ob- 
jected to the introduction of special legis- 
lation as regarded railways merely by the 
Resolution of one House of Parliament, 
and the establishment by one Standing 
Order of a general law applicable to all 
railways in which the House of Commons 
was not asked to concur. If legislation of 
this kind was required it should be pro- 
vided by the joint action of both Houses, 
and by a general Order which would be 
applied by both Houses. He had another 
objection to the alteration—that it would 
necessitate the application to Parliament 
by both companies, the assisting ‘and the 
assisted, and thus the inconvenience and 
expense would be greatly increased. 

Lorn TAUNTON said, he did not per- 
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He granted that | 


|to bind itself, and if its undertaking were 
| then recited in the Bill. 

Fart GREY thought that before the 
Bill was brought in the assen* of the com- 
pany intending to subscribe should be ob- 
tained. A Standing Order ought to be 
| adopted requiring satisfactory proof to be 
| given that the other company was willing 
to bind itself to advance the money. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he would en- 
deavour to modify his Resolution in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of his noble 
Friend, as he merely wished to carry the 
House with him as far as possible. At 
the same time he retained his opinion that 
unless the parties who were to advance the 
money were themselves either joint pro- 
|moters of the Bill, or in some way con- 
cerned in it, the object in view could not 
be satisfactorily attained. He would, how- 
ever, not press his Resolution at present, 
but take time to frame it in another shape. 

Motion (by leave of the House) «with- 
drawn. 


CHURCH BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—SECOND READING PUT OFF. 


Tue Bisnor or CHICHESTER (who 
was very imperfectly heard), in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said the ob- 
ject of the measure was to remove a serious 
practical difficulty in the way of supplying 
additional spiritual instruction for populous 





districts, Under the Church Building Acts, 
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when a new church was proposed to be 
erected notice was required to be given to 
the patron and the incumbent of the parish, 
in order that if they were willing to under- 
take the expense of providing more church 
accommodation they might have the pri- 
ority in doing so. But in certain districts 
where there was an increasing population 
no patron and no incumbent had existed 
for centuries past. The right rev. Prelate 
was understood to state as an instance, 
that some four centuries ago an encroach- 
ment of the sea destroyed several parishes 
lying between Hastings and St. Leonard’s, 
leaving a narrow slip of land between the 
sea and the steep cliffs which rose above. 
Of late years a great number of houses had 
been built here, occupied by a population 
of several thousand persons, and churches 
had been erected ; but it had been found 
impossible, as the law now stood, to place 
the ministers of these churches in the full 
and proper relation in which they ought to 
stand towards those to whom they minis- 
tered. When he applied for an assign- 
ment of a district to these churches to the 
Church Building Commissioners, and after- 
wards to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
to whom had subsequently been transferred 
the powers formerly possessed by the 


Church Building Commissioners, he was 
always asked, ‘‘ Have you given notice to 


the patron? Have you given notice to 
the incumbent of the parish?’ Why, 
ever since the parishes had been swept 
away by the irruption of the sea, leaving 
only these fragmentary slips of land, there 
had been no patron, there had been no in- 
cumbent. ‘‘ Well,’”’ replied the Commis- 
sioners, ‘* under the circumstances we can 
do nothing. We cannot assist you in ac- 
complishing the praiseworthy object of 
placing the ministers of the different 
churches in a right position towards their 
congregations.”’ The Bill which he now 
asked their Lordships to read a second time 
had no other object in view than to remedy 
this difficulty, and to enable the ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, in cases where there 
was neither patron nor incumbent in ex- 
istence, to proceed as if the provisions of 
the Church Building Acts requiring notice 
to be given to the patron and incumbent 
had been complied with. 

Lorp PORTMAN thought the Bill was 
not so simple as the right rev. Prelate de- 
scribedit. It dealt, not with St. Leonard’s 
only, but it went elsewhere. How could 
it be said that there was no patron? Why 
& man might start up any day and say, 
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‘‘T am the patron.”’ The specific instance 
proposed to be dealt with was that caused 
by the incursion of the sea at St. Leonard’s 
but the Bill said, that wherever, by the en- 
croachment of the sea or any other cause, 
there was no incumbent the consent of the 
incumbent should not be required. The 
Bill, therefore, interfered with the rights 
of the Crown and of private patrons with- 
out providing carefully for ascertaining who 
the persons entitled might be. Again, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were to be 
considered the patrons where there was no 
other patron; and all marriages cele- 
brated in the churches affected by the Bill 
were to be deemed marriages in the parish 
church, The Bill required much consi- 
deration on the part of their Lordships be- 
fore they agreed to a second reading. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not prepared to give advice with 
regard to this Bill. There were already 
so many Church Building Acts that if they 
were bound together they would make an 
unwieldy volume. He concurred with the 
noble Lord who had last spoken, that the 
Bill required careful consideration before 
the second reading was assented to. 

Tue Bisuor or CARLISLE remarked 
that these churches were in a most novel 
and anomalous position ; and it was most de- 
sirable to place the ministers on a proper 
footing in relation to their congregations. 

Tue Bisnor or CHICHESTER stated, 
that in framing the Bill he had obtained 
the assistance of a professional gentleman, 
who had had at least as many dealings 
with the Church Buildings Acts, and as 
much experience in drawing Bills, as any 
man in his profession ; he meant Mr. Bel- 
lenden Ker. He was quite willing to post- 
pone the second reading, in order that their 
Lordships might have time to fully con- 
sider the subject. 

Second Reading put off to Thursday 
next. 


EAST INDIAN LOAN BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eant DE GREY anv RIPON, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said the 
necessity for the loan which it gave power 
to contract did not arise from any defi- 
ciency of income or excess of expenditure 
in India, but simply from the state of 
the cash balances in the home Treasury. 
Those who were acquainted with Indian 
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matters would be aware that, speaking 
theoretically, there was no mode by which 
the Home Treasury could be supplied ex- 
cept by remittances from India; but, of 
late years, since the establishment of the 
railway system, the Indian railway com- 
panies had been accustomed to pay into 
the Home Treasury the sums necessary for 
the execution of their works, and money 
was advanced to them in India by the In- 
dian Government; so that between the two 
there had always been balances in the 
Home Treasury which rendered actual re- 
mittances from India unnecessary. At the 
end of the financial year 1860 these ba- 
lances amounted to £2,220,000; but, 
owing to short payments by the railway 
companies and the state of the money- 
market during the past year, at the end 
of the last financial year, the balances had 
fallen to a little less than £370,000. In 
addition to that, owing to the state of the 
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cash balances in India, the Secretary of 


State had thought it advisable, in order 
that the railways now in the course of con- 
struction in India should not be stopped, 
to remit the sum of £1,000,000 sterling 
to India. The estimated amount of ex- 
penditure in England on Indian account 
for the current year was £9,500,000; 
the estimated expenditure on railways, 
£8,000,000, composed of £6,000,000 to 
be spent in India, and £2,000,000 at 
home; so that, if it were borne in mind 
that two sums expended for railway pur- 
poses in India was the only form in which 
a remittance to this country could be look- 
ed for, there would remain £3,500,000, at 
least, of home expenditure on Indian ac- 
count to be provided for in this country. 
In order, therefore, to meet the demands 
which would thus be made on the Home 
Treasury his right hon. Friend found it 
necessary to apply to Parliament for au- 
thority to borrow the sum of £4,000,000 
in this country, and to give him that 
authority was the object of this Bill. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
REPORT.—ORDER DISCHARGED. 


Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendment read. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that in 
consequence of the objections which had 
been raised against this measure in this 
House, and the still more powerful opposi- 
tion which he understood would be raised 
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in “ another place,” upon the ground that 
the Bill was objectionable in its form, 
inasmuch as it should have originated in 
the House of Commons, he did not pro- 
pose to proceed with it further. He 
wished, however, to say a few words, 
arising from a remark of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Hardwicke), in reference to 
an appointment he had recently made to 
one of the livings. It would be satisfac- 
tory to their Lordships to know that that 
appointment had not been made for party 
or personal purposes. The circumstances 
were these. He had the appointment of a 
chaplain to one of the livings upon the 
Hospital property in the north of England ; 
and he selected for the living a gentleman 
who had been chaplain in the service of 
the Admiralty on the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea stations. He was five years 
chaplain on board the Albion; and whilst 
he was there the ship’s company was at- 
tacked most severely by small-pox and 
cholera, eighty men being carried off in a 
few days. This clergyman was, during 
this time, most assiduous in his attentions 
to the sick and dying. The ship’s com- 
pany’s suffered in the attack on Sebasto- 
pol, the loss being eighty-seyen men; and 
this same chaplain, on that occasion, as- 
sisted the surgeon to the utmost of his 
power. The surgeon and the paymaster 
were both wounded, and the chaplain con- 
tinued to render assistance to the wounded 
sailors, and continued this assistance after 
he himself was slightly wounded. Having 
obtained a report to this effect from offi- 
cers in command, he confessed he thought 
that the gentleman was very fit for the 
preferment; and he thought that their 
Lordships would see that he had been 
actuated by no other motive than zeal 
for the interests of the service. It would 
also be gratifying to their Lordships to 
know that since the gentleman had filled 
the living he had given the greatest satis- 
faction in the parish and was most popular 
in the neighbourhood. 

Tuer Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he recollected that when a boy the great 
living of Symington was divided into six 
livings upon the understanding that they 
should be given to chaplains in the navy 
as a reward for services; the object being 
to enable the Admiralty to induce a more 
respectable class to enter the service. The 
noble Duke had done right in promoting 
this gentleman, and the only doubt he had 
was whether the noble Duke ought not to 
have relaxed the Order in Council in his 
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favour, and made him a commander in the 
navy? 

Tae Eant or HARDWICKE disclaimed 
having had any intention of imputing to 
the noble Duke that he had used the 
Hospital patronage for political purposes. 
What he said was that Greenwich Hos- 
pital had been used by all parties for poli- 
tical purposes, and he thought the oppor- 
tunity had now arrived for doing that 
which would at once put an end to the 
possibility of doing the same sort of thing 
for the future. He thought that the pro- 
perty of the Hospital should be managed 
by an independent body of persons selected 
for that purpose by the Crown, and respon- 
sible to Parliament; whilst the internal 
management of the Hospital should be re- 
gulated by the Governor, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, and other officers. 

Eant GREY understood the Bill would 
re-appear in this House at a very late 
period of the Session, when he should cer- 
tainly not be present. Ile would now, 
therefore, express a hope that a more ef- 
fectual remedy for the evils which were 
allowed to exist in the management of the 
Hospital would be applied than that which 
had been suggested. He could bear testi- 
mony to the fact that Greenwich Hospital 
used to be considered as one of the great 
interests in the county with which he was 
connected. It was one of the great ob- 
jects of any candidate there to secure that 
interest, and on one occasion—in 1826— 
it had told powerfully against himself. 
For the last twenty-five years or more 
this influence had not been exerted on 
cither side, but it was impossible not to 
admit that there was some danger of a 
revival of this influence at a future time. 
That danger would not, however, be 
averted by the plan proposed. At pre- 
sent all our public servants were subordi- 
nate to Ministers; who in their turn were 
respopsible to Parliament. If this sound 
principle were departed from, and an in- 
dependent authority like that suggested 
by the noble Earl were created, abuses of 
a far more dangerous description would 
spring up than existed under the present 
system. Ministers of the Crown were 
liable to answer to Parliament for any 
such abuses, but permanent servants of 
the public would be exempt from this 
control ; it would be difficult to make them 
properly responsible to anybody; and job- 
bing and mismanagement, of which we 
had no experience, would ensue if Parlia- 
ment created what was known in foreign 
countries as a bureaucracie. The proper 
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mode of guarding against the evils an- 
ticipated was by selling the Greenwich 
Hospital property. He was persuaded that 
the public was an essentially bad owner 
of landed property. On a long series of 
years it was impossible that land could be 
well managed on behalf of the public, 
though it was quite true that for the last 
twenty-seven years the Greenwich Hos- 
pital estates had been admirably managed. 
On referring to the Report of the Com- 
missioners he found Sir James Graham 
expressed a strong opinion that they were 
not likely to get another Receiver who 
would manage the affairs of the Hospital 
with equal success. By the sale of the 
property the Commissioners themselves 
stated there would be an immediate ac- 
cession to the income of the Hospital; and, 
considering the advantage to the country 
of having this property held by residents 
instead of absentees, he hoped the noble 
Duke would consider the expediency of 
selling it. There could not be a more ad- 
vantageous time for effecting a sale than 
the present. A considerable part of the 
estates of Greenwich Hospital was sold 
about twenty-eight or thirty years ago, just 
before the present Receiver was appointed. 
But it realized a most inadequate price. 
Now, however, if the present Receiver 
were authorized to take measures for sell- 
ing the property, under the control of the 
Admiralty, there was an opportunity of 
realizing its true value, to the great bene- 
fit of the public; it would also provide a 
security against future abuses and evils. 
It seemed almost an absurdity that this 
property should be retained by a public 
body. Of the whole expenditure of the 
Hospital, only a small proportion, about 
£40,000 a year, was derived from this pro- 
perty. Considering the hopeless task of 
creating an authority to which the manage- 
ment of a property of this kind could be 
safely trusted, he hoped the Government 
would weigh the advantages to be derived 
from selling it. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, the 
Bill on this subject would be introduced 
into the House of Commons, and he could 
only say that in the Amendments he should 
introduce it would be his earnest desire to 
meet the wishes of their Lordships. 

Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGH trust- 
ed that the Bill to come up from the other 
House would not contain words to the ef- 
fect that any number of places might be 
created, at any amount of salary. 

Order discharged; and Bill (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 
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INDIA (COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION)— 
EXCLUSION OF NATIVES FROM ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 

PETITION—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS, 


Lorp MONTEAGLE rose to present a 
Petition from certain British subjects— 
Parsees—Natives of India, complaining of 
their exclusion from the competitive ex- 
amination required for appointments to 
office. He would also move for all Offi- 
cial Correspondence relating to their case. 
He said, the question he felt it his duty 
to bring under their Lordships’ notice, 
not only stated a grievance of which the 
petitioners had the justest right to com- 
plain, but involved the still more impor- 
tant question of the obligations the Legis- 
lature of the United Kingdom had con- 
tracted in reference to British subjects 
in India, and of those obligations the Crown 
had more recently assumed on the transfer 
to the Sovereign, of the Government of the 
Indian Empire. This question included 
the civil rights and privileges of the Natives 
of India, and their eligibility to all offi- 
cial appointments under the Government. 
He did not wish to state the case of the 
petitioners without assuring the House 
that he brought it forward without any 
wish to express any reproach or imply 
any mistrust of the conduct of the present 
Governor General; he wished to speak of 
the conduct of Lord Canning, from his ar- 
rival in India to the present time, with all 
the respect that was so justly due to him, 
and more especially for the justice and 
sympathy he had manifested for the Na- 
tives. The Act of Parliament to which 
he first wished to call attention was that 
of 1833—the Charter Act of 1833 (3 & 4 
Will. TV. c. 85)—the 87th Clause of which 
statute enacted, that 

“No Native of India nor any natural-born sub- 
ject of Great Britain, nor any natural-born subject 
resident therein, should, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, or colour, be disabled 
from holding place, office, or appointment under 
the East India Company.” 

The words of that clause had his entire 
concurrence. They were comprehensive ; 
admitting of no doubt or exception. But 
he grieved to say that there was conclusive 
evidence to prove that, in practice by the 
construction given to the words he had read, 
they had been made subject to the most 
narrow and ungenerous limitation. What 
was the just meaning of the clause, and 
the intention of Parliament he would prove 
by referring to the authority of the states- 
men by whom this Bill was prepared, 
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or supported. At that time Mr. Charles 
Grant, now Lord Glenelg, was President of - 
the Board of Control; Mr. Charles W. 
Wynn had been his predecessor; Lord Ma- 
caulay filled the office of Secretary for In- 
dia; the Duke of Wellington, a great au- 
thority on all subjects, but especially on 
Indian affairs, was in the maturity of his 
power; the Marquess of Lansdowne had 
undertaken the charge of the India Bill, 
representing in this duty, the Government 
of the late Karl Grey. Those Statesmen all 
expressed their high approval of the 87th 
Clause, or, of the principle on which it 
rested. That clause had not been careless- 
ly framed, or, surreptitiously introduced. 
It was carried unanimously, its object and 
its consequences having been first pointed 
out, and the special approval of Parliament, 
justly claimed and given to its authors 
and their supporters. Mr. Wynn, who 
had at that time quitted Earl Grey’s Go- 
vernment, stated on the 10th of July— 
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“Tt is with great pleasure I have heard a de- 
claration that all Natives of India, without regard 
to colour, descent, or religion, should be eligible 
to every office under the Government which their 
education might qualify them to fill.”” He went 
still further, declaring emphatically “That the 
only principle on which India could be justly or 
wisely administered was that of admitting the 
Natives to a participation in the Government, and 
allowing them to hold every office, the duties of 
which they were competent to discharge.” 


Lord Macaulay, on the same day, in one 
of the most powerful and finished of his 
orations, described the 87th Clause as 
“‘wise, benevolent, and noble, enacting 
that no Native of our Indian Empire shall, 
by reason of his descent, colour or religion, 
be incapable of holding office. To the last 
day of my life,” he added, “I shall be 
proud of having been one of those who 
assisted in the framing of the Bill which 
contains that clause.” He concluded by 
asking, ‘‘Do we think that we can give 
knowledge without awakening ambition ; 
and do we mean to awaken ambition and 
to give it no legitimate vent?’ The Duke 
of Wellington was somewhat more guarded, 
but without differing in principle. His 
words were— 


“Tf there was one point on which all parties 
had agreed—and he made this assertion from a 
perusal of the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittees which sat in both Houses—it was that the 
Natives of India should, as much as possible, be 
employed in the revenue and judicial establish- 
ments of the country. That point was again and 
again impressed on the attention of Ministers in 
the evidence of the last Session.” 


The organ of Earl Grey’s Government, 
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the Marquess of Lansdowne, was still more 
explicit in his statement of the facts, and 
in his exposition of the Bill, of which he 
moved the second reading— 

“It was part of the new system which he had 

to propose, that to every office in India, every 
Native of whatever caste, sect, or religion, should 
be by law equally admissible ; and he hoped the 
Government would seriously endeavour to give 
the fullest effect to this arrangement, which would 
be as beneficial to the people themselves as it 
would be advantageous to the economical reforms 
which were now in progress in different parts of 
India. The Natives,” he continued, “are alive 
to the grievance of being excluded from a larger 
share in the Executive Government. They are 
at present only employed in subordinate situa- 
tions in the revenue, judicial, and military depart- 
ments. It is amply borne out by the evidence 
that such exclusion is not warranted on the score 
of incapacity for business, want of application, or 
of trustworthiness; while it is contended that 
their admission, under European control, into the 
higher offices would strengthen their attachment 
to British connection, and would conduce to the 
better administration of justice.” 
This evidence is conclusive with respect to 
the intentions of the framers of the Charter 
Act of 1833, and gives an unimpeachable 
commentary on the true meaning of that 
statute. The fundamental principle on 
which it rests never had a more decided 
support than from a noble Earl (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) now in the House, and 
whose high abilities and eloquence have 
never been more brilliantly employed than 
upon Indian affairs in assisting and gui- 
ding the deliberations of Parliament. He 
observed in 1830, that 


“Among the means of reducing expenditure 
was the very desirable one of reducing gradually 
the number of Europeans employed, and of bring- 
ing forward, though gradually and with extreme 
caution, the most deserving Natives by employing 
them in situations of sigher authority and trust 
than they had hitherto been accustomed to fill.” 
The next period to which he would refer 
was 1853, when the renewal of the Charter 
again took place. While this latter Bill was 
in progress through the other House he 
(Lord Monteagle) inquired, perhaps some- 
what prematurely, of his noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) whetherthe principle of competi- 
tion for the civil service would be extend- 
ed to Natives of India. The conversation 
which took place in the House of Lords 
on the 13th June (Hansard’s Debates, vol. 
Cxxvill. p. 48) was irresistible in showing 
that the declarations made by the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey in 1833 were repeated, 
adopted, and strengthened by their suc- 
cessors in the Cabinet of the Karl of Aber- 
deen twenty years subsequently; and of 
that Cabinet the leading persons in the 
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present Administration were members. On 
that occasion he (Lord Monteagle) raised 
the discussion as follows :— 

“ Lord Monteagle : The question which he wished 
to ask the Government was this, Whether the prin- 
ciple of competition proposed to be applied to the 
Civil Service would be extended to Natives of 
India as weil as to European-born subjects of the 
Crown? Supposing the case of a Native medical 
student, being the Queen’s subject, born at Cal- 
cutta, would he be admitted to the free competition 
for a medical appointment, in the same manner as 
if he were European born ? 

“Earl Granville, in answer, had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that, if Natives of 
India arrived here competent to pass the required 
examination, they would gain the appointment 
awarded, in free competition, the same as if they 
had been born in Europe. 

“Lord Monteagle stated that he received this 
reply with the greatest delight—less from any large 
immediate consequence to which it would lead, 
than from the all-important results which it must 
produce, in carrying out eventually the full mean- 
ing of the 87th Clause of the last Charter Act 
and the intention of its framers. It had been 
stated by Lord Lansdowne in 1833 that there 
should be an entire equality among all the sub- 
jects of the Queen, whatever their colour or their 
religion, He considered the reply now given by 
the Government, through Earl Granville, to be a 
fulfilment of this engagement. It would be the 
entire destruction of the monopoly of what was 
called the covenanted service as now understood. 
He was mistaken if there had not been, with re- 
spect to these covenanted appointments, a viola- 
tion of the law of 1833 as it had passed. 

‘‘The Marquess of Clanricarde desired to ex- 
press his great satisfaction at the statement of 
Earl Granville that the Natives of India would 
hereafter be eligible for the highest civil appoint- 
ments. That certainly was a great step. 

“The Earl of Albemarle: A great stress has 
been laid on that portion of the Government plan 
which laid the higher departments of the civil 
service of India open to the Natives of the coun- 
try ; but so long as their admission to this com- 
petition depended merely on a single clause in an 
Act of Parliament, which was liable to be set 
aside or disavowed by subordinate authority, he, 
for one, must be allowed to state that his objec- 
tions would remain as strong as ever.” —Hansard 
exxviii. pp. 48, 56. 

Upon moving the second reading of the 
Bill in that House, August 5th, the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville), who had charge of 
the India Bill, said he was bound to ad- 
mit that the intentions of the Legislature 
had not, up to that time, been carried out, 
and that the Natives of India were not 
employed to the extent which he should 
wish them to be employed, but that the 
Bill he then proposed would give a frec 
entry for Natives of India into the co- 
venanted services. Again, on the 8th and 
12th of August, the same subject was re- 
sumed, and an explanation was given by 
Earl Granville, pointing out the reason 
why the exclusion of Natives from th 
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covenanted service had been hitherto en- 
forced, but why Parliament might confi- 
dently expect that such exclusion would 
cease on the passing of the Bill then before 
the House. He (Lord Monteagle) then 
adverted to the circumstance that,— 

** Notwithstanding the 87th Clause introduced 
into the Act of 1833, renewing the Company’s 
Charter, and declaring the eligibility of Natives 
to the covenanted service, not one had ever been 
admitted, recommended a clause, declaring that 
no natural-born subject of Her Majesty should, 
by reason of colour, or religion, or place of birth, 
be incapable of holding office and employment 
under the Company, whether in the covenanted or 
uncovenanted service. If this clause should not be 
inserted in the Bill, the Company might treat the 
wishes and intentions of the Government in this 
respect as mere moonshine, He begged to give 
notice that he would bring up this clause on thie 
third reading, in order that his proposal might 
stand recorded in the Journals, 

“ Earl Granville observed, that the aptitude of 
Natives for certain departments of the service 
had been satisfactorily established before the India 
Committee. If, therefore, he objected to the noble 
Lord’s clause it was not from any doubt that 
Natives of India would be found fully qualified 
to fill the offices referred to in it. The noble 
Lord’s clause, however, was directed against an 
imaginary evil. The reason why Natives had not 
been employed in the Civil Service was this—The 
clause in the existing Act was merely permissive, 
and the Civil Service being entirely dependent on 
nomination, it had happened that no director had 
nominated a Native. Had a Native been nomi- 
nated, he must have been employed. The pre- 
sent Bill abolished the system of nomination, and 
any Natives who exhibited equal talent with Eng- 
lishmen at the examination would obtain em- 
ployment.”—3 Hansard, vol. exxix. p. 1449. 
This assurance was so clear and satisfac- 
tory as to induce him (Lord Monteagle) to 
abandon any intention of dividing the 
House, though he moved a declaratory 
clause on the third reading for the purpose 
of recording his opinion and conviction. He 
next came to the Act of 1858, transferring 
the Government of India from the Com- 
pany to the Crown. While that measure 
was under discussion he tock the oppor- 
tunity of calling attention a third time 
to the miserable manner in which the 
promises previously made to the Natives 
of India had been redeemed. On that oc- 
casion he urged his noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) to hold out some more satisfac- 
tory assurance on that subject. His noble 
Friend answered by appealing to him not 
to press him for any specific declarations 
on the matter, observing that one of the 
duties of the Government, on the pass- 
ing of the measure then in Parliament, 
would be to lay before Her Majesty, for 
Her gracious approval, a Proclamation 
which should declare Her intentions, and 
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thereby fully recognize the rights of the 
Natives of India. His noble Friend add- 
ed that it could not But be felt more gra- 
cious and more conducive to the future 
interests of India that those words of 
grace and favour should come from the 
lips of the Sovereign than appear to be 
forced from the Executive Government 
by any Parliamentary pressure. To an 
appeal so just and reasonable he did not 
hesitate for a moment in acceding. The 
noble Lord’s engagement had been per- 
formed to the letter, in that message of 
mercy with which Her Majesty strove to 
heal the wounds of India after the mutiny. 
In the Royal Proclamation issued in No- 
vember, 1858, and shortly afterwards cir- 
culated throughout India, the very words 
of the 87th Clause to which he had re- 
ferred as the great charter of civil and 
religious equality for the people of India 
were incorporated. The language of the 
Proclamation was— 

“We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of 
duty which bind us to all our other subjects ; and 
those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil,” 
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Her Majesty continued— 

“© We decree that so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, may be freely and im- 
partially admitted to those offices in our service 
the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity, fully to dis- 
charge.” 

Such was the solemn confirmation given 
by the Sovereign, on assuming the Govern- 
ment of Her Indian Empire, ‘to the pledge 
repeatedly held out by Parliament to the 
people of that country since the year 1833. 
It had been given by the Government of 
Earl Grey in 1833, by that of Earl Aber- 
deen in 1853. In both cases it had been 
adopted by Parliament as a part of the 
solemn compact made in renewing the 
charter. Finally, it was adopted and an- 
nounced by the Sovereign Herself on as- 
suming the full and undivided authority 
of ruling Her 180,000,000 of Indian sub- 


jects, constituting the most magnificent 


Empire in the world. Never was an en- 
gagement so solemnly contracted between 
the Crown, the Legislature, and the People. 
Yet the petitioners, whose case he stated, 
were still left in a position to complain 
of its nonfulfilment. This statement he 
was fully prepared to prove. But before 
doing so he would ask leave to refer to 
one further authority he had omitted, 
which would show that the engagements 
entered into by England with the Natives 
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of India had also been acknowledged by) and being anxious to acquire as much 
one of the ablest men who had governed | knowledge as he could, in addition to his 
that country, he alluded to Lord Har-| medical and surgical acquirements had 
dinge, who in 1844 issued the following | made himself master of three European 
wise and liberal minute :— | languages. He thought that whilst it was 








“The Governor Gencral having taken into | 
consideration the state of Education in Bengal, 
and being of opinion that it is desirable to afford 
it every reasonable encouragement by holding out 
to those who have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities provided a fair prospect of employment 
in the public service, not only to reward indi- 
vidual merit but to enable the State to profit 
largely by the measures taken for public instruc- 
tion, has resolved, that in every case a preference 
shall be given to the candidates who shall have 
been educated in the established institutions, and 
who shail have distinguished themselves by more 
than an ordinary amount of merit and attain- 
ments,” 

If there was one mode better than another 
of redeeming these often repeated pledges, 
it was to be found in the promotion of 
education, and especially of medical cdu- 
cation and science in India. Nothing had 
done more to remove the prejudices of 
caste and advance the cause of civilization 
in India than the establishment of the | 
Medical College at Calcutta. This was | 
among the many obligations which India | 
owed to that most excellent man, Lord | 
William Bentinck, who so long back as 
May 30, 1829, had by his minute an- | 
nounced that— 

“The degree to which the Natives have con- | 
quered prejudices that without instruction would 
have been the most inveterate, is shown in the 
Ilindoo College of Dr. Tytler, and the Medical 
School of Dr. Breton, in which there are pupils | 
of high caste said to dissect animals, and even 
handle the bones of kuman skeletons.” 








The Natives had a remarkable aptitude | 
for medical science, and it was acknow- } 
ledged by the high authority of the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Ellenborough) that 
Native practitioners were frequently able 
to save lives that would be lost under the 
treatment of Europeans. Students of the 
Medical College at Calcutta came over to 
this country to mature their instruction, 
aud entered successfully into full compe- 
tition with their English fellow-students | 
in our Universities and other training es- | 
tablishments. Nineteen of these Native | 
gentlemen now held appointments in India | 
with honour and credit to themselves. No | 
doubt arose in their minds that the obliga- | 
tions which had been incurred by England 
would be fulfilled. In one instance a Na- 

tive student who had obtained the second | 
place among forty-two candidates, having 
completed his medical course here, went 
to pursue his studies on the Continent, 





impossible to overrate the importance of 


| the visits of men whose minds had been 


highly cultivated and matured, as in the 
case of Dwarkanauth Tajore and Rammo- 
hun Roy, the claims of younger students 
should not be passed over. The education 
in our best British medical schools of dili- 
gent and well-instructed pupils of the Hin- 
doo College, or of students brought up in 
the Grant and Elphinstone Institutions, 
men who had distinguished themselves, as 
his Parsee petitioners had done, and who 
coming amongst us have obtained know- 
ledge and profited by the opportunity of 
seeing with their own eyes, judging for 
themselves of all that was in progress 
in England, and being thus enabled to 
report to their Indian brethren the re- 
sults of their own experience and obser- 
vation, this was the true way of spread- 
ing throughout India not only intel- 
lectual acquirements but respect and re- 
verence for our land and its cnstitutions. 
He alluded to the case in which two ex- 
cellent friends of his own, Sir Edward 
Ryan and Mr. Charles Cameron, unfailing 
advocates of the rights of the Natives of 
India, had given their high authority to 
the force and effect of sect. 87, as esta- 
blishing the eligibility of Natives to civil, 
military, and medical appointments. Of 
all the classes in India there was hardly 
one more interesting in itself, from the 
character of the race, their great intelli- 
gence, diligence, and superior mercantile 
habits, than the Parsees whose grievances 
were represented in this petition. Several 
of these had come over to this country, 
prepared by scientific education in India 
for pursuing the medical profession ; and 
after having gone through a regular course 
of instruction and taken their degrees, 
passed the College of Surgeons, obtained 
other marks of honour, they made appli- 
cation to the Army Medical Department 
to be permitted to compete for admission 
to the competitive examination as pre- 
liminary to an appointment. They then 
learnt, for the first time, that the army of 
India had ceased to exist; that only one 
army now existed—the Queen’s army— 
and that, therefore, there could no longer 


| be a separate examination for Indian ap- 


pointments, and but one examination for 
the united services. From the terms of the 
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official letter from the Army Medical De- 
partment, the applicants were justified in 
entertaining the belief that there would 
be as free an admission to the combined 
examination, as there had previously been 
to the separate examination for India. 
“ East India Army Surgeons. 
[Circular. ] 
“ November 14th, 1860. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council to acquaint you, in reference 
to your recent inquiry, that no separate competi- 
tive examination for the Indian Medical Service 
will take place in January next, but that at the 
next examination for Assistant Surgeons for Her 
Majesty’s Army such additional number of ap- 
pointments will be open to competition as will be 
sufficient to provide for the medical service of 
India also. 

* All candidates at that examination will be 
subject to the Regulations issued by the War 
Office with regard to qualifications and exami- 
nations. 

“Tam, &e., 
“W. E. Baxzr, Col.” 
It would scarcely have been possible to 
convey to the Parsee petitioners a more 
clear intimation that, though the separate 
examinations had ceased, yet one united ex- 
amination would be established, and that 
to such united competitive examination 
the Natives of India would be freely ad- 
mitted. But their Lordships would learn 
with no slight degree of surprise and regret 
(he might, perhaps, have used a stronger 
word), that, when the time of examination 
appointed came, the answer obtained was 
not an admission to that competitive ex- 
amination, but a statement that, in conse- 
quence of the varied climates which medi- 
cal officers of Her Majesty’s army had to 
encounter in the European and Colonial 
possessions of the British Crown, it was 
not thought advisable to subject Natives 
of India to the chances of service out 
of their own country, and that in conse- 
quence it had been decided that such Native 
gentlemen should not be permitted to com- 
pete for appointments in the general mili- 
tary service. Here was an exclusion im- 
posed where the statement of Eari Gran- 
ville; the pledge of the Government con- 
tained in the law of the land in 1853; and 
last, but greatest of all assurances, the de- 
claration given in Her Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion had created perfect equality and eligi- 
bility. This was not all. The disqualifi- 
cation of all persons of Indian birth or 
parentage effected by Colonel Baker’s Cir- 
cular assigned no reason of policy, still less 
suggested any incompetency in the appli- 
cants. The motive put forward was as 
strange as the act was indefensible. An af- 
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fectionate regard was forsooth professed for 
the health of those gentlemen, while de- 
priving them of that which they had a 
right to expect; and they were invited, as 
an alternative for service in Europe or our 
Colonies, to betake themselves to the more 
inhospitable climate of Africa. This was a 
whimsical proof of regard for the health of 
these gentlemen, which he could not very 
well understand. The answer which these 
gentlemen returned was that where the 
law gave them equal eligibility they would 
not accept a qualified appointment. On 
their behalf he now took the liberty of 
claiming what he believed to be their strict 
legal right. If the law was objectionable, 
let it be altered; but where the law was 
clear, let it not be perverted by official 
prerogative. Where the obligations of the 
Crown had been distinctly contracted, let 
not the administrators of the law take on 
themselves either to deny the equal rights 
secured by law, or to intercept the promised 
favour of the Sovereign. He believed their 
Lordships felt the deepest regret that the 
Natives of a distant possession should have 
so just a cause of complaint. He asked for 
nothing but what the law, the Ministers 
of the Crown, and the Sovereign had grant- 
ed. He felt confident that so just a claim 
could not be refused. The noble Lord 
concluded by presenting the Petition, and 
moving an Address for 

“ Copies of all Rules and Regulations in force 
on the passing of the 21st and 22nd Victoria, 
Cap. 106, in any respect touching the Nomination 
or Examination for Medical and Surgical Military 
and Naval Officers in India; and Copies of any 
additional Regulations subsequently made on the 
same Subject under the Section 27 of the said 
Act: 

“ Names of Persons being Natives of India or 
of mixed Races appointed as Medical or Surgical 
Officers in the several Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, from the 1st January, 1857, 
to the present Time ; distinguishing the Date of 
every such Appointment : 

“ Copies of any Applications to the Secretary 
of State for India or Army Medical Department 
made by Natives of India or of mixed Blood, from 
the passing of the 21st and 22nd Victoria, Cap. 
106, praying for Admission to the competitive Ex- 
amination for Army Medical Appointments in 
India, together with all Replies made thereto : 

** Copies of Circular Letter, 14th November, 
1860, from the India Office, communicating the 
Cessation of separate medical competitive Exami- 
nations for India.’ 


Lorp HERBERT: My Lords, there 
will be no objection to give the Corre- 
spondence which the noble Lord has moved 
for. I rejoice even at this late hour that 
I have an opportunity of answering the 
speech which the noble Lord has addressed 
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to your Lordships, and in which—whether 
felicitously or infelicitously I do not un- 
dertake to say—he has confounded two 
things which are perfectly distinct. 
noble Lord ended by saying that the claim 
of these gentlemen is founded upon law, 
which gives them a right to all these ap- 
pointments ; but in a previous part of his 
speech he admitted that the appointments 
which were promised to Natives of India 
were appointments in India. The promise 
was made before the recent transfer of the 
Government of India to the Crown, and 
the appointments in question were then in 
the gift of the Company. The words of 
the Act are conclusive upon that point, 
because they express distinctly that the 
ihtention was to throw open to all persons, 
without distinction of creed or colour, 
“all appointments in the gift of the said 
Company.” Natives of India were not to 
compete for English appointments—it was 
“India for the Indians,” and the right 
which they had guaranteed to them by the 
Act was a right to compete for all appoint- 
ments of a certain class in India. What 
do the petitioners now ask? They do not 


ask for local appointments in India, but 
they ask for appointments in the general 
service of the Crown, and they claim to 


be appointed as surgeons and assistant- 
surgeons to our Line regiments stationed 
all over the world. I admit at once and 
fully the acquirements, the skill, the know- 
ledge, and the high character of these gen- 
tlemen. The delicacy of their hand is re- 
cognized in operations; but it is said they 
are deficient in some of the most valuable 
qualities which characterize the practi- 
tioners of this country. What is the 
business of an army surgeon? It is very 
different from that of a civil doctor. In 
the case of an army surgeon everything 
depends upon the degree of confidence 
which the men have in his skill. Recol- 
lect the men have no choice; they cannot 
go where they like for medical advice; a 
surgeon is imposed upon them, and it is of 
the very first importance that he should be 
possessed of their confidence. The army 
surgeon now is in a very different position 
from what he was when Sir Benjamin 
Brodie recommended his pupils never to 
go into the army. For a long time in our 
service the medical profession was not 
much regarded, but now we have the best 
skill which can be found; all the best men 
are coming to us. What is the result ? 
It is that the recommendations of our army 
surgeons are treated with the greatest re- 
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spect by our officers, and that the men 
have that confidence in their skill which is 
so essential to the success of their services. 
A doctor cannot cure a man who does not 
believe in him. The noble Lord may say 
that science has neither creed nor colour. 
That is quite true ; but we know that Eng- 
lishmen haye not the same confidence in 
an Italian or a German doctor—to say 
nothing of an Indian doctor — which they 
have in an English one. When the peti- 
tioners first applied to me I consulted Dr. 
Gibson, who is at the head of the Army 
Medical Department, on the subject. He 
said he thought they were physically in- 
competent to bear, not the cold of England 
or the heat of any other country, but the 
constant vicissitudes and changes of cli- 
mate to which they would be exposed in 
our service. I was not content with that. 
I thought I could not do better than take 
the opinion of some great authorities. Ac- 
cordingly, I referred the question to three 
gentlemen—Dr. Gibson, Director General 
of the Army Medical Department, Sir 
John Liddell, Director General of the 
Naval Medical Department, and Sir R. 
Martin, a gentleman of great Indian expe- 
rience. I asked them to go into the whole 
subject and report to me their joint opinion 
whether the petitioners were physically 
qualified to stand the exposure to the va- 
rious climates in which they would be 
called upon to serve were they admitted 
into the medical department of Her Ma- 
jesty’s army. They reported as follows— 
“It is our deliberate opinion, founded on expe- 
rience, that the Native and mixed race of India 
and other tropical countries will never be able to 
sustain, for any length of time, the climate of our 
Northern regions, and that they can only be em- 
ployed advantageously to the public service in 
climates similar to those in which their races 
exist.” 
I thought that conclusive. In the face of 
such an opinion I could not comply with 
the request of these gentlemen from India, 
they having no claim by Act of Parliament 
for admission into the general service of 
the Queen. But we have never questioned 
their right to appointments in India; on 
the contrary, we have urged their employ- 
ment in civil, police, and, possibly, military 
capacitiesin thatcountry. I noticed thata 
smile was caused by the reference which 
the noble Lord made to the proposal of 
Dr. Gibson, that these gentlemen might be 
employed on the coast of Africa. Your 
Lordships have been told that the peti- 
titioners refused the offer made to them. 
They had a perfect right to do so; but I 
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can only say that the appointments in ques- 
tion have since been filled by Englishmen, 
though the climate of Africa must be more 
trying to white men than to Indians. I 
regret that I should have been obliged to 
come to a decision which has given so much 
pain to the petitioners ; but appointments 
are open to them in their own country, 
where, perhaps, they might be employed in 
many instances with more advantage and 
sueeess than English practitioners, I ob- 
ject to the insinuation that I have over- 
riddem the Act of Parliament. It is my 
duty to secure the best men I can for 
lier Majesty’s service, and that duty I 
have endeavoured to discharge to the best 
of my judgment. I again protest against 
the assumption that admission to the ge- 
neral service of the Crown was guaranteed 
to Natives of India by law. The guaran- 
tee was confined to India only. 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I confess I cannot understand on 
what principle a distinction is made in 
this matter between a Native of India 
and a native of Canada or Australia. I 
wish to state my opinion with regard to 
the general character of the Native doc- 
tors of India. While in that country I 
had an opportunity of sceing them in 
contrast with European doctors after the 
battles near Gwalior. Every morning and 
evening I visited the hospitals, both Na- 
tive and European, and I must candidly 
say that I consider the management of 
the Native hospitals was superior to the 
management of the European hospitals. 
And the reason was obvious. In the 
Native hospitals there was the most per- 
fect ventilation; while in the European 
thete was none. I visited the European 
hospitals early, long before the doctor, and 
found the patients almost suffocated with 
the offensive air and the closeness of the 
rooms in which they were placed. It was 
thought that the best had been done for 
them because they were placed in a bun- 
galow and were treated like gentlemen. 
The Native troops, on the contrary, were 
in hospitals as beautiful as those which I 
saw years ago in Florence, or as any that 
are to be found now in London. The con- 
duct of the Native doctors was beyond all 
praise. I never saw men under such cir- 
cumstances in greater comfort or better 
taken care of. There every advantage was 
taken to obtain ventilation. Instead of 
being in houses they were under canvas, 
and the best ventilation is that from the air 
which percolates through the canvas—it is 
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ventilation without a rush of air. During 
the time I was in India I never needed 
the service of a doctor; but had I done 
so, and placed myself under the care of an 
European practitioner, the chances are that 
I should not now be addressing your Lord- 
ships. The Native doctors would meet 
the wants of the service if a fair chance 
is afforded to them. According to the re- 
duced establishment, the Native army will 
in future consist of 110,000 men, divided 
into 240 regiments, who would afford 
ample occupation for 480 Native medical 
officers, and I am quite sure that they will 
be, under the general direction of Euro- 
peans, infinitely the best persons for the 
duty, because they know the effect of cli- 
mate, which. Europeans obstinately wilf 
never learn. The same thing which in this 
country would produce no ill effects, there, 
by the influence of climate, may become 
fatal, and that the Natives know, while 
the Europeans will not know it. As to 
the general employment of Natives, I have, 
and have always had, two opinions. One 
is, that every country must primarily be 
governed for the benefit of its own people; 
and the other is, that it is impossible to 
give good government to any ecuntry with- 
out availing yourself of the services of the 
people of that country. But, although I 
know many persons have a different opi- 
nion, I must say I think the course which 
the Government, urged on by public opi- 
nion here, is obstinately pursuing in India 
in the way of education, must militate 
against the objects which all have in view. 
We are persevering in giving the highest 
education to the lowest class; but we take 
no pains to reach the higher classes. The 
consequence will be an over-educated and 
discontented people, with a body of per- 
sons possessed of property whose ignorance 
would prevent them from giving a useful 
support to the Government; and that will 
produce a state of society in which anarchy 
will be inevitable and good government 
impossible. This has always been my opi- 
nion. I had intended when I was in India 
to take measures to promote the education 
of the higher classes of the Natives. I 
thought that the promotion of knowledge 
and civilization by education might de- 
scend from the higher classes; but I did 
not believe, nor do I now, that it could 
ascend from the.lower classes to the higher. 
I know it is useless to speak this language 
here, when people are determined to have 
a certain number of persons, no matter 
whom, educated in the highest degree; 
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but I am confident such a course involves 
much mischief and danger, and if it is 
persevered in, the object which all of us 
very properly desire to attain—the em- 
ployment of a large portion of the respect- 
able Native population in the government 
the country—will become impossible. 

Toe Marevess or CLANRICARDE 
said, the noble Lord the Secretary for 
War had stated that the law referred to 
by the noble Lord who introduced the dis- 
cussion related solely to employment in 
India. Was that the answer he gave to 
the petitioners? According to the law the 
army was for all parts of Her Majesty’s 
dominions —the answer given to those 
gentlemen was that no separate compe- 
titive examination for the Indian Army 
was to be held in November. Was that 
an answer to their case? What did they 
apply for? They applied, not for exami- 
nation for the Indian Army—they applied 
to be admitted into the military service of 
the Crown. And the answer was most 
unfair. Why were they not admitted to 
the competitive examinations? The law 
said they were to be open; and were the 
Natives of India to find that this was a 
mere juggle, and that they were not to be 
employed? They were first told that a 
competitive examination was necessary ; 
and when they presented themselves they 
were told they were not to be admitted, 
And why? On account of their country, 
colour, caste—on account of matters which 
they had been distinctly told were not to 
be taken into consideration. An Indian, 
whether a Parsee or Hindoo, was not to 
be permitted to serve the Crown. Here 
was a population of 150,000,000 of men, 
some of them of the most warlike tribes; 
and we were laying down a rule depriving 
ourselves of the use of their services 
whenever the wants of the empire might 
require them — because if the ground of 
health was set up as a bar to the employ- 
ment of Natives out of India it affected 
the services of the whole Indian Army, 
who, if properly trained, would be avail- 
able for general service in any future war. 
The noble Lord stated that the petitioners 
had refused to go to Africa. They refused 
nothing. They said they were prepared 
to go anywhere in the ordinary course of 
service, but they objected to be sent spe- 
cifically to ‘‘ the white man’s grave.” As 
to capacity to bear the variations of cli- 
mate he thought the noble Earl was in 
error, for it was well known that the 
Persians and Parsces were capable of en- 
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during cold at least as well as English- 
men. He hoped that this matter would 
be well considered by the Government 
with a view to the removal of the grounds 
of those complaints. It was intended by 
the Act that the Asiatic subjects of Her 
Majesty should be put on an equality with 
all others of Her Majesty’s subjects; and 
why should not the Natives of India be 
placed upon the same footing as the Cana- 
dians or inhabitants of other countries? 
It was absurd to think of governing India 
in defiance of the feelings or interests of 
the people. 

Eant DE GREY anv RIPON regretted 
the tone which the discussion had taken, 
for there was no act of the Government, 
whether of the Secretary for India or of the 
Secretary for War, which could justify the 
language of the noble Marquess. He was 
certainly very much surprised that it 
should be implied that there was any in- 
clination on the part of the Government 
to deprive the Natives of India of their 
just claim to employment in the service 
of the Crown. At the present moment 
there were two Bills before Parliament 
making the Natives of India admissible 
to seats in the Legislative Council and 
on the Bench. The noble Marquess com- 
plained that these gentlemen having ap- 
plied to be admitted to a competitive exa- 
mination to the Indian medical service 
were refused, but the fact was that the 
examination was not for the Indian me- 
dical service, but for the general medical 
service of the Crown. 

Tux Marquess or CLANRICARDE said 
it was distinctly stated in the despatches 
that it was an examination for India. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON assured 
the noble Marquess that he was under a 
misapprehension; it was not an examina- 
tion for the Indian medical service, but for 
the general medical service. Under these 
circumstances, for the reasons he had 
stated, the Secretary for War did not think 
that these gentlemen were eligible. But 
with respect to their eligibility for other 
employment in India the case stood just 
as before. They were equally admissible 
to the Civil Service, and any Natives who 
might come home to qualify themselves 
and win distinction here would be admitted 
to the covenanted Service just in the same 
way as any other subjects of the Crown. 
With regard to the special case of these 
gentlemen the attention of the Governor 
General had been directed to it, and it 
might safely be left in his hands. 
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Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE said 
he had confined his remarks entirely to the 
conduct of the War Office, and his infor- 
mation was taken from a letter signed by 
Colonel Baker, in which he said— 

“ At the next examination for assistants for Her 
Majesty’s Army such additional number of ap- 
pointments will be open to competition as will be 
sufficient to provide for the requirements of the 
service in India.” 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON explained 
that since the amalgamation of the two 
armies the only mode by which a medical 
officer could get to India was by being 
admitted to one of the Line regiments, 
and whether he went to India or not 
would depend entirely on the requirements 
of the service. He might be sent there, 
or he might be sent to Canada, or to the 
west coast of Africa. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE was glad to find 
the question referred to the very authority 
in whom he had most confidence. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 


Nine o’clock, to Monday next, 
Elevyer o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 21, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Puszic Birts.—1° Passengers (Aus- 
tralian Colonies); Church Endowment Act 
Amendment. 
2° Durham University ; Attornies and Solicitors 
(Ireland). 


HARBOURS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that it 
would be for the convenience of the Com- 
mittee that he should state the course 
which was to be taken in regard to the 
clauses giving power to the Board of Trade 
to make arrangements with any public 
body in regard to the transfer of Ramsgate 
Harbour. It had been represented that 
such a power, if taken-in this Bill, might 
have the effect to some extent of prejudg- 
ing the question, should it afterwards be 
submitted to Parliament. His own view 
of such a proposal was that it could only 
have been carried through after a careful 
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investigation by a Select Committee. As 
nothing was farther from his intention 
than to do anything that would anticipate 
the opinion of Parliament on this point, 
he was quite willing to omit the proposal 
altogether from the Bill. Any company, 
therefore, wishing to obtain the use of 
the harbour would have to come to Par- 
liament for such powers as they desired, 
and Parliament would be free to deal 
with the application as they might think 
fit. 
Clause 7 (Dues levied for Shipping Pur- 
poses on Ships or Goods which derive no 
benefit), 

Mr. MILLER moved to add at the end 
of the clause— 

“With the exception of the said dues leviable 

oy the Trinity Corporation at the port of Leith, 
where such dues shall cease to be levied so soon 
as provision shall have been made, by sufficient 
accumulated funds, for all annuities, pensions, 
and obligations which have been lawfully granted, 
or in which a vested interest, absolute or contin- 
gent, has been lawfully created before the 15th 
day of March, 1861.” 
The hon. Gentleman said, that such great 
objections had been felt to the manner in 
which the Trinity Corporation disposed of 
its funds that the people of Teith resisted 
payment of the tax by force. The result 
was that the Corporation was obliged to 
procure an Act of Parliament, which was 
granted them for twenty years. That pe- 
riod happening to expire about this time, 
the community of Leith were anxious that 
their case should be an exception to the 
general arrangement which the Board of 
Trade had made with the Trinity Corpo- 
ration of the kingdom. The clause was 
drawn in very liberal terms, and he hoped 
that it would be agreed to. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he must 
resist the exception on the ground that an 
arrangement had been come to with the 
various Trinity Houses, and the Trinity 
House at Leith was represented in that 
arrangement. The Government certainly 
entered into an agreement with it as well 
as with the Trinity Houses of Hull and 
Newcastle. Under these circumstances, 
it was impossible to make a different pro- 
posal with regard to Leith from that which 
was submitted to the House. 

Mr. BLACK said, the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Leith appeared to him 
exceedingly reasonable. From the reports 
upon the subject, it appeared that the 
Leith Trinity House was entitled to levy 
a penny per ton upon all goods imported, 
and it was further stated that the Corpora- 
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tion was not in debt, and that its property 
was sufficient for all the charges upon it. 
Supposing that the funds were properly 
applied, and that this £2,000 was to be 
given to the poor mariners, all the poor 
mariners in the neighbourhood would 
flock to Leith, and the consequence would 
be that a large number of paupers would 
be thrown upon Leith and Edinburgh, 
whereas by agreeing to this proposal there 
would be no occasion for the House to 
provide for anything whatever. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, that the very 
Amendment which was now proposed 
showed the wisdom of the course taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
saw no reason for departing from that 
course. 

Amendment, by leave of the Ilouse, 
withdrawn. 

Mr. LINDSAY urged that the dues 
should not be allowed to go on increasirg, 
and for the purpose of preventing such in- 
crease, he proposed to add at the end of 
Clause 7 the following words, “ but the 
amount of such dues shall not exceed the 
amount levied in 1860.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 
not ugree to the introduction of the words, 
because their insertion would interfere 
with the general construction of the clause. 
If there should be a surplus, it was to be 
applied under the provisions of the clause 
in payment of such pensions as should sub- 
sist after the expiration of ten years. 

Mr. LINDSAY remarked that if any of 
the pensions should be payable after the 
expiration of ten years there was power 
given in the Bill to make provision for the 
payment of them. 

Mr. HEADLAM did not think that, 
practically, the Amendment could be car- 
ried into effect. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, that if at a future 
stage of the Bill the hon. Member should 
bring up a clause to accomplish the object 
he had in view he should willingly give 
him support. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would endea- 
vour to prepare a clause, and would sub- 
mit it to the President of the Board of 
Trade. 

The Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 8 
and 9. 

Clause 10 (Compensation for Differential 
Dues, when to cease), 

Mr. LINDSAY proposed to omit the 
words ‘ 1872,” and insert “1867.” By 
the first Bill it was proposed to give to the 
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parties who now received differential dues 
five years’ compensation, or in round num- 
bers £250,000. By this Bill the time 
was extended to ten years, and the amount 
doubled, so that the parties would receive 
about £500,000 more over and above the 
£1,000,000, they had received for com- 
pensation since the reciprocity treaties 
were passed. He could not see any reason 
why these parties were entitled to receive 
so large a sum, considering that they had 
received five times more than they could 
consider themselves entitled to. When 
the reciprocity treaties were passed there 
were about eighty places recipients which 
had aright to levy those dues. Of these 
fifty seven had ceased already to receive 
them. He concluded by moving that 
“*1867”’ be inserted for ‘‘ 1872.” 
Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 9, 
to leave out the words “seventy-two,” in 
order to insert the words ‘ sixty-seven,” 


| instead thereof. 


Mr. HORSFALL denied that cither this 
Bill or the first one gave the parties who 
levied the duties one farthing to which 
they were not entitled. They were cn- 
titled to levy the dues in perpetuity under 
the guarantee of tbat House, and now they 
were willing, in accordance with the pro- 
posal made by the President of the Board 
of Trade, to relinquish these dues at the 
end of ten years, instead of levying them 
in perpetuity. This was, therefore, no 
compensation at all. He also denied the 
accuracy of the statement formerly made 
by the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Lindsay) relative to the Liverpool pilots. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, it 
was very true that if the dues had been 
abolished in 1826 the arrangement might 
have been made at less cost than now ; 
but that no arrangement was made with 
the owners when the reciprocities came 
into force was no pretence for confiscating 
them now. The parties levying the dues 
had done so under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, and in virtue of charters, and they 
were clearly entitled to full compensation. 
He questioned whether, in a court of law, 
compensation for twenty years might not 
have been obtained instead of ten ycars. 
The pilotage dues of Newcastle, to which 
the hon. Member had referred on a for- 
mer occasion, went to maintain the pilot- 
age service of various other places, and 
had been of great public value; so that 
the people of Newcastle were not open to 
the charge made against them that they 
did nothing for the money they received. 
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Me. 
clause. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought that the 
clause would grant an extravagant com- 
pensation. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he was in favour 
of making a fair arrangement with the 
parties interested in these dues, though he 
must admit that they had made a very 
good thing of it already. 

Loxpv LOVAINE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade was either wrong in giving compen- 
sation at all, or his present proposal was 
fully justified. He was persuaded that if 
the right hon. Gentleman had not extend- 
ed the amount of compensation to a period 
of ten years, there would have been no 
chance of passing this Bill this Session. 
He thought the course taken was a wise 
one, and he hoped it would be carried 
out. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, his | 


constituency were only interested in this 
question as taxpayers, and he should, 
therefore, support the Bill, as it would re- 
lieve several burdens that now pressed very 
heavily on the shipping trade. If the 


House delayed the passing of the Bill it | 
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| ber for Sunderland for having brought for- 
| ward the question. 

| Mr. LINDSAY should not be doing 
jhis duty to his constituents if he did 
| not divide the Committee on this Amend- 
| ment. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID believed 
| that the President of the Board of Trade 
had substituted Bill No. 2 for Bill No. 1, 
because he could not resist the pressure 
| brought to bear upon him by the parties 
| interested in these dues. As he believed 
| the refusal of this compromise would en- 
| danger the Bill, he was not prepared to 
| support the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland. 

Question put, ‘That the words 
‘seventy-two’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 128 ; 
Noes 28: Majority 100. 

Mr. CAVE proposed to add at the end 
of Clause 10— 


“ Provided, that in the case of any body of pro- 
| prietors paying a dividend to shareholders out of 
| the profits made by them, or of any company pay- 
| ing a like dividend, or of any private individual 
| entitled by reason of a private proprietary right, 
| adequate compensation shall be made in such 
} manner as may be determined by arbitration or 


otherwise.” 


Bill— Comimittee. 





would only increase the claim for compen- | He rose, he said, to advocate the rights of 
sation. The real question for them to de- | private parties whose interests were affect- 


cide was, was ten years a sufficient time | ed by the Bill. They were a feeble body, 
for that purpose? He thought that it | incapable of exercising the pressure upon 
was; and he also thought that the Govern- | Government that more powerful corpora- 
ment deserved great praise for the great} tions could, and, therefore, entitled to a 
consideration that had been given both to/ scrupulous measure of justice from that 


taxpayers and tax-receivers. 

Coronet FRENCH thought the parties 
interested had received a million of money 
already more than they were entitled to. 
He objected to the way in which the sum 
now proposed to be given had been dou- 
bled since the Bill was first brought in. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR hoped the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lind- 
say) would not press his Amendment, as 
it was of great importance that the pre- 
sent Bill should pass, and it would be en- 
dangered if his Amendment were carried. 

Mr. CLAY thought that the bargain 
made by the Bill with the Corporations 
was an advantageous one for the country, 
and it would, therefore, have his support. 


Mr. BUCHANAN thought the question | 


was one of expediency, and he believed 
the parties concerned had received quite 
as much as they were entitled to. He 


thought the proposal of the Government | 
'which had been so often referred to had, 


was a most liberal one, and for his part he 
must express his thanks to the hon. Mem- 


Mr. Somerset Beaumont 


| Government. He chiefly advocated the in- 
| terest of Shoreham Harbour, though he 
| believed there were others in the same 
| category. He might be permitted to say 
| that he had no personal interest in the 
'matter. He was a Commissioner appoint- 
'ed under the Act. The office conferred 
simply certain duties, and he believed he 
was discharging one of those duties in 
protesting against what the proprietors 
looked upon as a confiscation of their pro- 
'perty. Shoreham Harbour was originally 
made by a body of private individuals 
who raised money by shares, and by that 
means constructed, and have since main- 
|tained it. They had great difficulties to 
contend with, as they had to carry on a 
constant struggle against nature, unassist- 
ed by any public money, as in the case of 
Newhaven. For a long period they paid 
no dividend, and the sum received as com- 
pensation under the Act of Parliament 


| for that time, gone simply in expenses for 
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public benefit. He considered that private 
shareholders in such an undertaking as 
this were in the same position as creditors 
of public bodies. They bought their shares 
as the others lent their money, on the faith 
of the property which belonged to the 
company or corporation ; and, as the rights 
of the latter were always saved, so ought 
the rights of the former. Hon. Gentle- 
men who spoke on the opposite side proved 
his case. They said that this compensa- 
tion ought to have been bought up years 
ago. That admitted the right; but then 
they said, because this was not done, we 
had received more than we were entitled 
to, and, therefore, ought to have nothing 
more; but, what sort of justice was that? 
Supposing the hon. Member for Glasgow 
had an opportunity of buying up an an- 
nuity (with which he was charged) for five 
years’ purchase, which he refused, think- 
ing the recipient would not live so long, 
would he have the right to come to him 
ten years afterwards and say, you have 
already received the annuity five years 
longer than you ought, and, therefore, I 
will pay you no more? Again it was 
said Committees had always insisted on 
the surrender of this compensation when 
the parties holding it came for fresh pri- 
vileges. Did not that prove that the 
claim was a valid one, not to be given up 
without consent? An hon. Member had 
said this ten years’ compensation was the 
price they had to pay for the Bill. He 
(Mr. Cave) contended that the surrender 
of a perpetuity at the end of ten years 
was the price the Government made other 
people pay for public good. He agreed 
that private rights should give way to 
public, but he thought the principle might 
be carried a little too far. The right hon. 
Gentleman had recommended them to re- 
compense themselves by raising the tolls, 
a recommendation rather inconsistent with 
the allegation that they had benefited by 
the tolls having been lowered. He, for 
one, could not consent to the tolls being 
raised. Such a measure would drive away 
the trade to other harbours; and, without 
benefiting the shareholders, would injure 
the town of Shoreham and country round, 
which had as great, though a more in- 
direct, interest in the harbour. He ap- 
proved generally of the Bill, but he was 
sorry to see it tarnished with this in- 
justice; and, without prejudging the ques- 
tion, or fixing any amount of compensa- 
tion, he begged to move the Amendment 
of which he had given notice. 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON trusted that 
the hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Amendment. He saw no difference be- 
tween the case of proprietary harbours 
and those held by corporations, and he did 
not see why there should be any distinc- 
tion in the mode of dealing with them. 
He thought that ten years’ payment from 
the Consolidated Fund was an adequate 
payment, and the parties ought to be satis- 
fied with it. 

Mr. LYALL supported the addition. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Motion, and 
said he could make no difference between 
public bodies and bodies of private pro- 
prietors. 

Mr. CAVE, in reply, said, he wondered 
at this, because in the Bill as it originally 
stood this distinction was admitted, as it 
had been on all previous occasions. How- 
ever, as he found private interests were so 
unpopular, he would not make them more 
so by giving the House the trouble of 
dividing. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clauses 11 to 16 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 17 (Transfer of Ramsgate Har- 
bour to Board of Trade), 

Mr. MOFFATT said, it was proposed in 
this Bill to transfer the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the trustees of Ramsgate Har- 
bour to the Board of Trade. He wished 
to know what it was proposed to do with 
the compensation fund to which they would 
be entitled. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that now 
that they had abolished passing tolls he 
was given to believe that the trustees of 
Ramsgate Harbour desired to be relieved 
of the duty of looking after the harbour 
for the future. The funds will be applied 
to the support of the harbour, and it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
manage the harbour in the way best cal- 
culated to secure the interests of the 
public. 

Mr. MITCHELL was of opinion that 
the funds of the harbour would be amply 
sufficient, under proper management to 
maintain it, without transferring it to a 
railway company. 

Mr. MACKINNON said, that the trans- 
fer of the management of Ramsgate Har- 
bour from the trustees to the Board of 
Trade would, in his opinion, be of great 
advantage to the public. He agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman that the funds were 
sufficient to maintain the harbour. 
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Mr. LIDDELL said, that the harbour 
had cost £2,000,000, when the trustees’ 
own engineer, Sir John Rennie, agreed 
that it might have been constructed for 
£700,000, a fact not very complimentary 
to the trustees, and he (Mr. Liddell) was 
glad that the harbour was to be withdrawn 
from their management. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, possibly it could 
be constructed at the present time for 
£700,000, but it should be remembered 
that at the time when the works were 
erected the same appliances were not then 
in existence which were now in use. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 18 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 25 struck out. 

Clause 26 agreed to. 

Clauses 27 to 30 struck out. 

Clause 31 agreed to. 

Clause 32 (Board of Trade may sell 
Property), 

In reply to Mr. Lippert, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
object of the clause was merely to enable 
the Board of Trade to make any changes in 
the nature of their investments that might 
seem expedient. 

Mr. DEEDES anp Mr. LINDSAY were 
strongly of opinion that the clause required 
alteration, otherwise the Board of Trade 
would have power under the clause to 
transfer the harbour to any company. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that if 
the clause were passed, he would under- 
take to remove any possible difficulty. 

Clause postponed. 

Clauses 33 to 41 agreed to. 

Clauses 42, 48, and 44 omitted. 

Clause 45 (Power to Warden and As- 
sistants to levy Rates), 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON proposed the 
omission of the clause, in order to insert 
clauses constituting a new Dover Harbour 
Board, as follows :— 

“The said Dover IIarbour Board shall consist 
of seven members, four of whom shall form a 
quorum ; the said seven members shall be the 
Lord Warden for the time being of the Cinque 
Ports, who shall ex officio be chairman of the said 
Board, two burgesses of the borough of Dover, 
elected by the town council every three years, and 
to be eligible for re-clection, a member to be from 
time to time appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade for the time being, a member to 
be from time to time appointed by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty for the time being, a member 
to be from time to time appointed by the South- 
Eastern Railway Company under their common 
seal, and a member to be from time to time 
appointed by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company, under their common seal ; 
and the said Lord Warden shall from time to 
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time nominate, under his hand, one of the mem- 
bers of the said Board to be his deputy, to pre- 
side at all meetings at which the said Lord 
Warden shall not be present ; and in the event 
of an equality of votes at any meeting of the said 
Board, the chairman at such meeting shall be 
entitled to a casting vote; provided that in the 
event of either or both of the said railway com- 
panies failing or declining to appoint a member 
of the said Harbour Board within one calendar 
month after having been required so to do by the 
President of the Board of Trade, then such pre- 
sident shall, from and after such default, be en- 
titled thereafter to appoint from time to time an- 
other member or members in lieu thereof, as the 
case may be.” 


Mr. DEEDES complained that the 
Dover Commissioners had not been con- 
sulted with reference to the proposed 
change in the management of the Dover 
Harbour. He could not but regard this 
as a most uncalled for change introduced 
in a most unusual manner, and in these 
circumstances he and his brother Commis- 
sioners had to consider how they ought to 
act. The Commissioners had been sum- 
moned to meet at Dover to investigate the 
claims of eighty persons who were can- 
didates for the office of harbourmaster at 
Dover. On seeing the change that was 
contemplated in the constitution of the 
Board, he thought it his duty to call the 
attention of his brother Commissioners to 
that change, and they all felt that pending 
this change it would be unfair and impro- 
per in them to exercise any patronage in 
regard to the harbour. They communi- 
cated their views to the Lord Warden on 
this subject, and hoped to hear from him 
some expression of opinion on the subject 
of the proposed change; but in their in- 
terview they failed to elicit from him any 
opinion on the subject of the constitution 
of the Board of Management. They had 
intimated to the Lord Warden that it was 
their intention to abstain from any act that 
was not imperatively called for by the in- 
teresis of the harbour, and that they had 
only been prevented from placing their re- 
signation in his hands from a fear lest the 
interests of the harbour should suffer be- 
fore the present Bill could be passed, and 
that they thought it their duty to remain 
in office till their successors could be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that there was not the 
slightest intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to show any disrespect or ne- 
glect to the Commissioners of Dover Har- 
bour. When the Bill was introduced it 
was not the intention of the Government 
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to make such a change in the constitution 
of Dover Harbour as was now proposed ; 
but the people of Dover, and others in- 
terested in the harbour had, through their 
Member, expressed a strong desire for some 
change, and the hon. Member for Dover 
gave notice of an Amendment proposing an 
alteration in the constitution of the Board. 
It was not till after consideration that the 
Government consented to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Dover, and it was 
not possible to have that communication 
with the Dover Commissioners on the 
subject which might have been desirable. 
He could assure his hon. Friend, however, 
that there was not the slightest intention 
to show any discourtesy towards them. 

Lorpv LOVAINE protested against the 
Amendment. It was the first time that 
the constitution of a Board which had 
existed for centuries had been changed at 
the sugges.ion of a private Member. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that instead of a 
Board consisting of eight gentlemen not 
connected with the place it was now pro- 
posed that there should be a Board con- 
sisting of two members of the Town Coun- 
cil, one appointed by the Board of Trade, 
one by the Board of Admiralty, and one 
by the South Eastern and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Companies, 
both of which had a very great interest in 
the proper management of the harbour. 
He thought, then, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was only doing a public service 
by adopting the proposed change. 

Srr BROOK BRIDGES said, that not- 
withstanding the explanation which the 
right hon. Gentleman had given the Board 
had a right to complain of the treatment 
the Assistants had received. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS had the 
greatest possible respect for the Assistants 
in their individual capacity; but he thought 
the condition of Dover, as compared with 
Hastings and the other southern ports, 
was not such as to render the proposed 
change undesirable. 

Clause omitted as was also Clause 46. 

On the Motion of Mr. Somerset Beav- 
MONT, a clause was inserted giving power | 
to town Corporations to transfer shipping 
dues to harbour authorities. 

Mr. NICOL moved clauses providing 
for a new constitution for the manage- 
ment of the harbour of Dover. The fol- 
lowing is the constitution of the new 
Board :— 

“The Dover Harbour Board shall consist of 
seven members, four of whom shall form a quo- 
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rum ; the said seven members shall be the Lord 
Warden for the time being of the Cinque Ports, 
who shall ex oficto be chairman of the said Beard, 
two burgesses of the borough of Dover elected by 
the town council every three years, and to be eli- 
gible for re-election, a member to be from time 
to time appointed by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty for the time being, a member to be from 
time to time appointed by the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company, under their common seal, and a 
member to be from time to time appointed by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
under their common scal; and the said Lord 
Warden shall from time to time nominate, under 
his hand, one of the members of the said Board to 
be his deputy, to preside at all meetings at which 
the said Lord Warden shall not be present ; and 
in the event of an equality of votes at any meet- 
ing of the said Board, the chairman at such meet- 
ing shall be entitled to a casting vote ; provided 
that in the event of either or both of the said rail- 
way companies failing or declining to appoint a 
member of the said Harbour Board within one 
calender month after having been required so to 
do by the President of the Board of Trade, then 
such President shall, from and after such default, 
be entitled thereafter to appoint from time to time 
another member or members in lieu thereof, as 
the case may be.” 

Mr. DEEDES said, there was no ade- 
quate provision made for the liquidation 
of the debts that had been incurred under 
the sanction of Parliament. He ventured 
to say, from the accounts given by the 
official manager of the harbour, that the 
mode in which it was expected to pay off 
the debt was not so simple, or likely to be 
so successful, as was expected. He was 
perfectly satisfied that, after the income 
from passing tolls ceased, great difficulty 
would be found in meeting the obligations 
that had been incurred. He believed it 
would be found that the advantages de- 
rived from the establishment of this new 
Board would not be so satisfactory as 
seemed to be anticipated. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN de- 
fended the constitution of the new Board, 
and observed that the new constitution 
had the unanimous approval of the people 
of Dover. 

Lorpv LOVAINE observed that it would 
be useless to discuss the clauses, but he 
must again protest against the unprece- 
dented step of making such sweeping 
changes without notice. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN re- 
plied that the notice of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Nicol) had been on the paper for 
several days. He had no doubt, from con- 
versations which he had had with gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, that the change 
was most earnestly desired by the inha- 
bitants of Dover. 

Clauses agreed to, 
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Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Mr: THOMPSON moved the following 
clause :— 

“ (Vessels using Whitby Harbour to pay toll for 
support of tide lights.) On and after the Ist 
day of January, 1862, all vessels exceeding ten 
tons entering or leaving the harbour of Whitby 
shall pay to the trustees of Whitby Harbour such 
sum or toll, not exceeding 1d. per ton, as such 
trustees may from time to time direct to be paid 
to them, for the support, maintenance, and im- 
provement of the existing or any future tide lights 
at the entrance of the harbour: provided always, 
that any vessel which shall have paid such toll on 
entering the harbour may again leave the harbour 
without further payment of toll.” 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 196.] 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. NORTH said, he wished to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether it 
is intended to contribute Public Money 
towards the maintenance of the fabric of 
St. Margaret’s Church, the religious ser- 
vice of this House being already provided 
for by an expenditure on St. Stephen’s 
Chapel? And whether it might not be 
preferable to take steps for removing to 
another spot St. Margaret’s Church from 
the Abbey Yard? 

Mr. COWPER said, St. Margaret’s 
Church had for many years been the place 
of worship used by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on public occasions, and there were 
also seats reserved in the Church for Mem- 
bers of both Houses at the usual services 
on Sundays. On those grounds it had 
been the practice for many years for Par- 
liament to make grants whenever cxten- 
sive repairs were made in that Church 
During the last 100 years there had been 
six occasions on which considerable sums 
were voted by the House of Commons to 
aid in the repairs of the Church. It was 
not in his contemplation to propose any 
grant for that purpose, because a sum was 
voted in a former year, and the sum to 
which the hon. Member had alluded was 
one which had already been voted. There 
had been some difference of opinion among 
persons of taste as to the general effect of 
the removal of the Church. It served as 
a foil to enhance the beauty and size of 
the Abbey, and it concealed the junction 
with Henry VII.’s Chapel. However, a 


Committee of this House some years ago 
recommended that the Church should be 
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removed, and an estimate was made by 
the late Sir Charles Barry of the cost of 
another site and of re-erecting the Church. 
That estimate was a very large one, and 
nothing had been done, and he had no- 
thing under consideration with regard to 
that question. 


Navigation Company. 


AFFAIRS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether, now that the rebellion 
in New Zealand is suppressed, the Govern- 
ment are taking such steps as will tend to 
extricate this Country from any future im- 
plication in Native Policy; and whether 
they will now advise Her Majesty to give 
assent to the Native Council Bill sent by 
the New Zealand Legislature -for Her ap- 

roval ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
a new Governor, Sir George Grey, had 
been appointed, and had been desired to 
report to the Government upon the whole 
subject. It would, therefore, be wrong to 
fetter his discretion by advising the Crown 
to assent to the Native Council Bill. Her 
Majesty’s Government had no disinclina- 
tion to assent to that Bill, but they would 
rescrve their final decision until they had 
received the Report from Sir George Grey. 


PENSIONS TO COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 
QUESTION. 

Coronet FRENCH said, in the absence 
of his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Dunne) he wished to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether it 
has been determined by the Government 
to grant Retiring Pensions to Governors of 
Colonies; and, if so, after what period of 
service, and on what scale? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that the question of granting retiring al- 
lowances to Governors of Colonies had been 
considered by the Goyernment of Lord 
Derby when they were preparing the Su- 
perannuation Bill, it having been suggested 
by the Colonial Office that some provision 
of that nature should be included in that 
Bill. Nothing, however, was done, and 
the present Government had not renewed 
the consideration of the question. 


ROYAL ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY.—QUESTION. 

Cotonriz FRENCH said, he wished to 

ask the hon. Member for Galway, If he is 
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prepared to-night to name the Comuittee | 
to inquire into the circumstances attend- | 
ing the termination by the Postmaster | 
General of the Postal Contract with the | 
Royal Atlantic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. 

re. GREGORY said, he had been per- | 
fectly ready for several days to name the | 
Committee, and if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman wished to know why he had 
not nominated it, he begged to refer him 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
ecrtainly should name the Committee to- | 
night. If he could not come to terms, he 
should select five Members whose names 
would be a guarantee for their intelligence 
and impartiaiity, and add to them the Se- 
ceretary of the Treasury and himself. He 
should take the sense of the House on 
cach name on Monday next. 


| tion. 
| cause the land requires it.”’ 


NAVY—TUE “HIBERNIA.” 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HENNESSY said, he would beg | 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, | 
Whether the Messrs. Palmer of Newcastle- 
on-l'yne, the builders of the Wibernia— 
which was pronounced unseaworthy by 
the Admiralty before making a voyage— 
are the same parties who are constructing 
an Iron-cased Frigate- for the Admiralty? 
Mr. WHITBREAD said, it was a fact | 
that the J/ibernia was pronounced unsea- 
worthy by the Surveyors of the Admi- | 
ralty, and that the firm of Messrs. Palmer | 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, were constructing 
an iron-cased frigate for the Admiralty ; 
but, at the same time, it was only fair to 
say thut in all cases in which that firm 
had supplied iron cases for the Admiralty 
they were of the best quality. 


NAVY—THE CHANNEL FLEET. 

Sin HENRY STRACEY said, he wish- 
ed to ask, Whether it be the intention of 
the Government to send the Channel Fleet 
to Great Yarmouth this year, and there 
to remain for some days, as was believed 
to be the intention last year? 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, it was not in- 
tended to send the Channel Fleet to Great 
Yarmouth this year. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
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reign Affairs, Whether he has received 
any, and, if any, what assurance from the 
Government of Spain that it will not take 
advantage of the events which have lately 
occurred in the castern portion of the 
island of St. Domingo to introduce Slavery 
or the Slave Trade into any part of that 
island ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he could 
best answer the question of the Member 
by reading to the House extracts from two 
Despatches which had recently been re- 
ceived. In a Despatch, dated April 22nd, 


| Mr. Edwardes stated that Marshal O’ Don- 
‘nell had told hin— 


“ You can tell your Government that which it 
will be pleased to hcar—namely, that whatever 
may be our decision, whether or not we accept 
the annexation of St. Domingo, no slavery shall 
exist there, because I consider it contrary to ex- 
isting treaties and not in accordance with civiliza- 
It exists in Cuba and in Porto Rico be- 


Again, in a Despatch of date May 2nd, 
Mr. Edwardes wrote— 


“As to the question about slavery, Marshal 
O’Donnell stated to him that ‘he had given me 


| assurances which he was ready to repeat, and 


iis Excellency did so in the same terms that 
he used on two previous occasions, which I have 
already had the honour to report to your Lord- 
ship.’” 


ORANGE RIOTS.—IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O'BRIEN said, he would beg to 
ask the Chicf Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he has received any information of 
proceedings reported to have taken place 
upon the occasion of an Orange Riot at 
Lisburn, on Wednesday last, when several 
of the Constabulary and Townspeople were 
assaulted, one man named Megan having 
been stabbed, from tke effects of which he 
now remains in a very precarious stute ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the event having 
only taken place two days ago, there had 
not been time for Government to receive 
any official information. 


DISTURBANCES AT ST. JOHN'S, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 

ask the Under Secretary of State for the 

Colonies, Whether the Government have 


jxeceived complete information as to the 


disturbances at St. John’s, Newfoundland ; 
and if he has any objection to lay a Copy 
of the Papers on the Table? 











Dublin Registry of 


Mxu.CHICHESTER FORTESCUE stated 
that information had been received at the 
Colonial Office of disturbanccs having taken 
place at Newfoundland, in consequence of 
excessive party fecling during the last 
clections. The occurrences were now under 
investigation, and when a Report on the 
subject arrived, he would lay it on the 
Table. 
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THE RED SEA TELEGRAPH. 
QUESTION, 


Cartan JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is not advisable that the ques- 
tion of the Red Sea Telegraph should be 
referred to a Select Committee in order to 
inquire whether it may not be worth while 
endeavouring to render it available ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 


QUER said, he had stated on a former | 


occasion that if there was a disposition to 
examine into this contract he should not 
have the smallest objection to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee; but with re- 
gard to the subject mentioned by the hon. 
and gallant Member, it appeared to him 
that to appoint a Committee would be to 
devolve upon the Executive Government, 
which it was their duty to undertake, and 
which, though it was a difficult duty, they 
had greater advantages in performing than 
a Committee could have. He would in- 
form the hon. and gallant Member of the 
position in which the matter at present 
stood, so far as the Government was con- 
cerned. The question was to be consi- 
dered, in the first place, in regard to the 
financial engagements of the Government; 
and in the second place with regard to the 
material of the cable itself which had been 
laid, and the practicability of turning it to 
advantage. As regarded the financial part 
of the question, they had at present under 
examination the mode in which they might 
come to an arrangement with the persons 
who at present formed the Company and 
had charge of the Telegraph, and upon 
that they should be prepared very shortly 
to proceed to some measure, because it did 
not appear, nor so far as he knew to the 
parties themselves, that there was any par- 
ticular advantage in retaining the ‘lele- 
graph in the hands of those parties. On 
the contrary it would appear, on various 
grounds, to be desirable that they should 
be divested of all further concern in it. 
Then, with regard to the Telegraph cable, 
and the possibility of turning it to account, 
Mr. Childers 
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they had referred to the Board of Trade, 
and that Board was now preparing a Re- 
port on the best method of making an 
examination of the different parts of the 
cable on the spot; and it was obvious that 
it was only upon such an examination that 
they could found any plan for the future 
dealing with that cable. Of course the 
expense of the examination and the mode 
of conducting it were matters for consi- 
deration, but those matters were at present 
in the hands of competent persons con- 
nected with the Board of Trade. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I un- 
derstand that the private business of the 
Session is now nearly concluded, and I 
would, therefore, suggest that it may be 
convenient to the House that public busi- 
ness should during the remainder of the 
Session commence at a quarter past four, 
instead of at half-past four, on those even- 
ings when the House meets at four o'clock. 


On Motion to go into Committee of 
Supply, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


DUBLIN REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE. 
Sm EDWARD GROGAN complained 


of the great accumulation of arrears of bu- 
siness at the Registry of Deeds Office, 
Dublin, and of the vexatious delays which 
occurred in consequence. He begged to 
ask the Secretary for Ireland whether he 
will produce a copy of the Report of the 
Commissioner appointed to inquire into 
the subject, and whether the Government 
intend to introduce any Bill during the 
present Session to obviate the delays which 
at present exist in performing the duties 
of the office ? 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE rose to order. 
There were several names before that of 
the hon. Baronet on the Notice paper, and 
he wished to know from the Speaker whe- 
ther Members in making Motions on going 
into Committee of Supply were not to take 
precedence in the order in which they 
stood on the paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member's question was one to which he 
had already given a reply. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Dublin on rising, as 
he stated, to ask a question, had caught 
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his eye, and he did not consider the hon. | to the result of the evidence taken before 
Member out of order in proceeding. At {that Committee, two very different opi- 
the same time it was certainly a desirable | nions had been formed. The noble Lord 
course, and one to which he was anxious | and those who thought with him were of 
to adhere, that the hon. Member whose! opinion, as the result of the evidence, that 
name stood first should have precedence. | previous to 1855 the Civil Service of this 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the ques- | country was very inefficient, but that the 
tion to which the hon. Member had re- | system of examination, up to the present 
ferred was a very important one, and the | time, had been attended with great advan- 
state of the registry for deeds in Ireland | tages, and that, although the proposal of 
was such as required very careful consi- | throwing open all situations under Govern- 
deration. A Commissioner had been ap- | ment to open competition was not desirable 
pointed by his noble Friend who preceded | at the present moment, they looked for- 
him in office, and that Commissioner had | ward to a time when that proposal might 
visited all the various register offices. He | be carried into effect, and anticipated that 
(Mr. Cardwell) had received from him a| the result would be for the benefit of the 
very elaborate report, which contained, | country. He (Mr. Cochrane) had read the 
however, certain references to individuals | same evidence very carefully, and he had 
such as rendered it not desirable to be laid |come to precisely the opposite conclu- 
on the Table of the House. The report | sion—that there was no evidence to show 
had been returned, in order that it might | that the Civil Service prior to 1855 was 
have those passages of a private nature re- | inefficient; that no practical advantage 
moved from it, and when it was re-deli- | but, on the contrary, great disadvantage 
vered, if his hon. Friend would move for | had arisen to the public service from the 
it, he (Mr. Cardwell) should be very happy | system of examination; and that if the 
to produce it. With regard to the ques- | system of open competition was introduced, 
tion as to whether any legislation was in- [it would terminate in the ruin of the 
tended on the question this year, he begged | public administration of the country. He 
to inform his hon. Friend, that amongst | could not comprehend how the Committee 
those who had carefully considered the | could have adopted such a Report as they 
question great differences of opinion pre- | presented to the House. Twenty-five wit- 
vailed as to the best mode of effecting the | nesses were examined by the Committee; 
important object in view; and, therefore, | of these he struck off six as being Civil 
no legislative measures would be proposed | Service Examiners themselves, and, there- 
until the Report had been well considered, | fore, subject to view the matter with par- 
both by that House and by the public of {tiality. Of the remainder, eleven gave 
Ireland. their evidence in opposition to the present 
system of examination: and there were 
only four who distinctly stated that they 
thought it had been beneficial to the coun- 
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i artes try. Mr. Arbuthnot, the auditor of the 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE rose to| Civil List, was of opinion that the effect 
move a Resolution— of the competition had been to exclude 


“That the Evidence taken before the Select objectionable men; but that, in the case 
Committee on Civil Service Examinations proves of the supplementary clerks of the Trea- 
that the System of Examinations should be modi-| sury, it had introduced a class of men 
fied, in order to meet the requirements of the| above their work, and thus gave rise to 
Public Service.” discontent and inconvenience. Mr. Trevor 
The hon. Member said that the importance | said that the present class of clerks were 
of this subject was proved by the fact that | superior in social position, but he did not 
there were 105,000 Government places in | know that they had been superior for the 
this country, which were now almost in | purposes for which they were wanted. Sir 
the hands of the Civil Service Commis- {Thomas Freemantle, Chairman of the 
sioners, and it was, therefore, doubly im- | Board of Customs, said that in the ap- 
portant to consider the effect which these | pointment of inferior officers too much 
examinations had produced on the different | stress had been laid upon intellectual at- 
professions. The Committee on this sub- | tainments, and too littie attention had been 
ject, which was presided over by the noble | paid to physical qualifications. Mr. Tilley, 
Lord, the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord | the Assistant Secretary of the Post Office, 
Stanley), had reported very fully: and as | said that the introduction of the competi- 
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tive system had not made much difference. | 
Mr. Romilly and Sir Richard Bromley gave | 
similar testimony. Sir Thomas I'reemantle 
issued a circular to the heads of depart- 
ments and the collectors of the outposts, 
and he received from mauy of them reports 
by no means favourable to the new system. 
The Surveyor General stated that the ex- 
amination had failed to supply a more 
valuable class of persons to the service. It 
was not a superior test of fitness to that 
which was previously in operation, and 
many persons might be rejected for defi- 
ciency in mere book learning who possessed 
qualifications which would be of infinitely 
greater value. The Inspector General said 
that no doubt under the present system 
many men of intelligence and energy had 
been appointed, but it was equally true 
that such men were by no means excluded 
under the former system, nor were in- 
stances of superior zeal, intelligence, and 
efficiency more unfrequeut then than they 
were now; and the experience of the new 
system went far to establish the fact that 
a man’s general usefulness would not 
always be on a par with the amount of 
school education he had received. From 
one office the Report was— 

“T am rather disappointed at finding myself 
compelled to admit that the clerks in this depart- 
ment who have undergone an examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners do not evince more 
talent, nor display greater energy and aptitude 
for business, than those appointed within the six 
years preceding the institution of such examina- 
tions.” 

From another— 

* Having had several clerks under my supervi- 
sion who have been admitted into the service since 
May, 1855, and also several who were appointed 
within the six years preceding the examination by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, I am enabled to 
state that I have not found the former display any 
greater energy or aptitude for business than the 
latter; and although generally tractable, I have 
experienced both personally and towards the pub- 
lie a self-sufficiency and presumption, from an im- 
agined superiority in having undergone such ex- 
amination, and also a desire for literature in busi- 
ness, that I have been obliged to check.” 


Of twenty-five Reports, all but one were 
against the system of examination. Once 
gentleman said that the officers appointed 
possessed a better education, but less use- 
fulness, than formerly; another, that the 
clerks appointed uuder the new system 
were better educated, but had not as good 
business habits as those who entered the 
service before 1855, and were not so easily 
managed. Why did not the Committee 
quote other witnesses than those who were 
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referred to in their Report, such, for in- 
stance, as Mr. Waddington, Mr. Timm, and 
Mr. Hammond? Mr. Hammond stated 
that under the old system no clerks were 
appointed whose conduct during the first 
six months would not have insured their 
confirmation. Lord Elgin also gave evi- 
dence strongly against the new system, or, 
at all events, to the effect that the public 
service had derived no advantage from it. 
He could scarcely find in the evidence a 
single sentence in support of the principle 
of open competition in favour of which the 
Committee had reported. He could not 
comprehend how this Report had been 
drawn up, or how the Committee were 
able to state that it was based on the evi- 
dence which they had received. The only 
hypothesis which he could form was that 
several of them had only attended at long 
intervals. This system, at which Lord 
3rougham said everybody in the streets 
held up his hands, had not been introduced 
in consequence of any dereliction of duty 
on the part of public officers. Distin- 
guished men declared that at the time 
there never was such a body of civil ser- 
vants. Among those who made that de- 
claration was Sir James Stephen. [The 
Cuancettor of the Excnequer: Oh, oh!] 
Did the right hon. Gentleman doubt that 
such an opinion had been given? Sir 
James Stephen said— 


Examinations. 


“Tn all seriousness, I think that the ian whose 
name stood half-way down the examination list 
of merit would probably make a better clerk than 
he whose name stood first. Js this system founded 
on a truth so evident and on maxims of such uni- 
versal application that we ought to apply it to 
16,000 public offices at once ? It is at least a per- 
fect novelty; itis arule hitherto never enforced in 
any republic exceps Utopia; it does not prevail 
in the legal, or medical, or sacerdotal, or merean- 
tile professions ; it is unknown to the great com- 
mercial world and municipal corporations among 
us.” 


Lord Herbert was a very good authority, 
and he said— 


“ A young man who comes fresh from a cram- 
ming tutor and answers a few unintelligible ques- 
tions is not the same thing as a young man who 
has gone through a regular professional course, 
and who becomes immediately available for regi- 
mental duty.” 


Mr. Chadwick stated that— 


“Some of the most eminent members of the 
professions, as well as of the Civil Service, have 
gained their start in actual life—not away from 
it, but in the midst of practice, so early as to pre- 
clude academical accomplishments. The first en- 
trance into life of an eminent civil servant, high 
in the civil class of the Order of the Bath, was, 
as he says, in being when a boy pushed through 
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the porthole of a ship into the midst of a coil of 
rope.” 

It always astonished him how, with opi- 
nions such as these, given at the time 
these gentlemen could be quoted as up- 
holding this extraordinary system of ex- 
amination. He was afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman would feel indignant with him 
for again referring to the questions put by 
the Civil Service Commissioners ; but, not- 
withstanding the assertion of the right 
hon. Gentleman that any schoolboy could 
answer them, he believed they had im- 
proved very little since last year. He had 
been taunted with being the friend of ig- 
norance, and he was aware that he was 
taking the unpopular view; but he had 
never denied that a test examination was 
necessary. What he objected to was that 
a man’s career should be made to depend 
on the number of marks which he obtain- 
ed in different branches of science. He 
would take the examination papers for 
1860 and 1861, and he would ask the 
House whether they really tested the 
power, the intelligence, and the merits 
of the young men by whom they were 
answered— 


“Out of what other languages has the Engislh 

language been formed ? What difference does the 
English of the Spectator present as compared with 
that of the authorized version of the Bible ? 
What do you understand by the words ‘a good 
English style?’ Give rules for writing such a 
style.” 
Why, there was nothing with regard to 
which persons differed so much in opinion 
as upon ‘‘a good style.” Essays might 
be written on the subject. Again, the 
candidates were asked— 

“What do you understand by a ‘figure of 

speech’ in English? Write a series of short 
sentences, cach containing an example of a figure 
of speech,” 
They were next required to write an essay 
on winter, mentioning its duties and 
amusements. Winter amusements dif- 
fered with the country in which they 
prevailed; in Scotland, curling; and in 
England, hunting possibly were the chief 
amusements. 

“ive a list of English historians, character- 
izing cach of them by a single epithet.” 

“Compare the influence of the ballad writer in 
early times with that exercised by the press at the 
present day.” 

“Sketch briefly the course of the chief wars 
waged by Great Britain in Hindostan.” i 
All these questions, it would be borne in 
mind, were to be answered in the space of 
two hours. As if they were not sufli- 
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ciently comprehensive the next had an 
even wider scope— 

“ Of what use to Great Britain are its several 
colonies and dependencies ?” 
Then it semed as if some sentimental ex- 
aminer took the matter in hand, for giving 
the verse,— 

“ Few the words that I have spoken ; 
*« True love’s words are ever few ; 
** Yet by many a speechless token 
“‘ lath my heart discouracd to you ;” 

he required it to be translated into Latin! 
The next thing required was that the 
candidate should 

“Write a short skeich of the origin of Parlia- 
ments in England, and show how their power has 
progressively increased.” 
[Laughter.] Hon. Members laughed at 
these questions; it was very natural that 
they should do so, but he could truly state 
he had no wish to throw ridicule on the 
gentlemen of great ability by whom these 
questions were framed. It might be said 
that all these were matters which young 
men should know, but within the time 
limited and for the object which was in 
view they seemed to be unnecessarily com- 
prehensive. he Examiners next required 
the young man to 

“ Write a letter describing the overland route 
to Caleutta via Marseilles, and containing infor- 
mation on the natural productions of the States 
through which the writer ig supposed to pass, 
and on their commercial relations with other na- 
tions.” 


Why that was not a question, it was a 
volume. 
“ Write a short life of the Emperor Napoleon 


And then came a question which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could probably answer better than 
most persons— 

« Enumerate the struggles which England has 
entered into with the Chinese Empire since 1830.” 
He also found a question which might 
lead to some awkward discussions— 

“Give the names and essential characters of 


the minerals which enter into the composition of 
the building stones ordinarily employed.” 


Why, that was a question very interesting 
just at present to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and another followed of hardly less 
importance— 

“From what class of substances are the noxi- 
ous odours of the Thames likely to originate ; 
what conditions are most favourable to their de- 
velopment, and what means ought to be resorted 
to in order to destroy them ?” 
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Lorpv STANLEY inquired whether the 
questions selected by the hon. Member 
had reference to Civil or Military Exami- 
nations P 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, they 
were some of the questions sect on the 
part of the Council of Military Education. 
What he contended was that the competi- 
tive system, whether applied to the Military 
or Civil Service, was equally objectionable. 
Young men were not only required to 
answer questions of the class which he 
had illustrated by selections, but they 
were also obliged to write essays. For 
these one of the subjects given was “a 
panegyric on Garibaldi, General Ilavelock, 
and Sir Isaac Newton.” That particular 
question was intended for Civil Service 
candidates. Among the other subjects 
given for these essays was “ The Recent 
Visit of the Queen to Germany;” with a 
suppositious case, ‘‘ How it would be most 
advisable that a young man should spend 
a two months’ holiday from a_ public 
office?”” The Commissioners were very 
particular about ‘‘ Garibaldi’s expedition 
to Sicily,” and repeated that subject no 
less than five or six times. But perhaps 
the most remarkable of all the headings 
for essays which he had encountered was 
“The late Fight for the Championship be- 
tween Tom Sayers—[ Great laughter and 
cheering, which interrupted the conclusion of 
the sentence.| Many Gentlemen were in- 
terested in geological inquiries, and dif- 
fered in the views which they entertained 
on those subjects, but an entirely new 
idea was started for the benefit of the 
young men about to be examined— 

“Give the evidence for the submersion of the 
British Isles at several periods. State when the 
last of these submersions took place, and by what 
phenomena it appears to have been accompanied.” 


He thought he had sufficiently proved to 
the House that he was justified in de- 
claring, first, that the Report was not 
maintained by the evidence ; and, secondly, 
that the Civil Service Commissioners still 
continued the same description of ques- 
tions as those to which he had last year 
called the attention of the House. He 
believed the system required modification. 
He lamented that the Committee had not 
secured gentlemen well able to give the 
information ; that they had not examined 
old diplomatists like Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour or Lord Stratford de Redcliffe; or 
military men of station like his Royal 
Highness the Commandef-in-Chief, and 
ascertained from them what the effect of 
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those examinations had been on the class 
of men entertaining those respective ser- 
'vices. The British army was proud of 
being officered by gentlemen. The Crimean 
| war did not prove that our officers had 
| deteriorated, or that they were incompetent 
| for the discharge of their duties. Then 
| what a number of first-class diplomatists 
we had at this moment representing Her 
Majesty in foreign counties. He had no 
hesitation in saying that this was a dan- 
gerous principle which we had introduced 
into the public service; and we ought to 
inquire into and weigh it well before we 
broke up the old system. Quieta non 
movere—it was dangerous to tamper with 
the old system, under which such ad- 
mirable officers had been obtained for the 
service of the country, unless it could be 
clearly shown that the new would be pro- 
ductive of greater benefit to the country. 
Hon. Gentlemen knew what the opinion 
was out of doors. Persons did not like to 
express that opinion in public; but, pri- 
' yately, men competent to form an opinion 
on the subject would tell them that the 
public service was deteriorating under the 
new system, and it was with a view of 
preventing such deterioration that he beg- 
ged to move— 

“That the evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Civil Service Examinations proves 
that the system of examinations should be modi- 
fied, in order to meet the requirements of the 
public service.” 

Str HENRY STRACEY seconded the 
Motion. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “ That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words— 

“The evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Examinations proves that 
the system of Examinations should be modified, 
in order to mect the requirements of the Public 
Service.” 

— instead thereof. 

Mr. HENNESSY wished to explain 
that when he put on the paper his Amend- 
ment to the Motion of his hon, Friend 
(Mr. B. Cochrane), he expected that that 
Motion would come on in a different form. 
But, according to the rules of the House, 
it was not competent to him to move that 
Amendment now, because his hon. Friend 
made his proposition as an Amendment 
on the Motion for going into Supply. He 
hoped, however, that within the next two 
or three weeks he should be able to submit 
to the House a Motion affirming the same 
principle as that embodied in the Amend- 
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ment—namely, that the best mode of pro- 
curing competent persons to fill junior 
clerkships in the Civil Service would be 
through a system of competitive examina- 
tion, open to all subjects of the Queen 
who fulfil certain conditions as to age, 
health, and character. For the present he 
should confine his observations to a partial 
defence of the Report of the Committce. 
The noble Lord the Chairman of that 
Committee (Lord Stanley) was present, and 
would be able to answer his hon. Friend; 
but, as he had the honour to move for the 
Committee, he was anxious to say a word 
on its constitution. His hon. Friend had 
charged the Committee with having framed 
a report which was inconsistent with the 
evidence taken before it. Now, who were 
the Members of that Committee? Among 
them were Sir William Hayter, Sir Wil- 
liam Jolliffe, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. 
Collins, Colonel Sykes, Mr. Maguire, Mr. 
Tite, Mr. Clay, and himself. The House 
would observe that he had nominated Gen- | 
tlemen who were not supposed to favour | 
the system which he advocated. He ap- | 
pealed to hon. Members whether the Com- 
mittee was not one which fairly repre- | 
sented the various opinions entcrtained in | 
that House on the subject of competitive | 
examinations? The Committee examined | 
witnesses, not, as his hon. Friend seemed 
to suppose, chosen for any particular views 
to promote the object which he and other 
Members entertained in regard to open 
competition; but they examined witnesses 
who, to some extent, were prejudiced 
against the views which he and others en- 
tertained. They examined permanent 
Secretaries and heads of Departments; 
they examined gentlemen who had entered 
the Civil Service under the old system, 
and who, if they had a prejudice, would 
have had one in favour of that system 
under which they had obtained admission, 
and under which they had worked. They 
examined gentlemen connected with the 
Civil Service Commission — the Com- 
missioners themselves, the Examiners, 
and the Secretary; but it would have 
been idle for them to go into an in- 
quiry as to what the public opinion — 
“the educated public opinion’ —was on 
this subject. They already knew what 
that opinion was, and that it was generally 
believed that open competition would be 
the result of the system which at pre- 
sent prevailed. There were two branches 
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of inquiry into which the Committee 
could not enter —the one, the effect of 
the present system of patronage on the 
public service and on the Members of 
that House; the other, how far throw- 
ing open the Civil Service would affect the 
public education of the country. Though 
the Committee did not feel at liberty to 
enter into those branches of the inquiry, 
he believed they were as important as any 
that could be discussed in reference to this 
subject. But taking the narrowest ground 
and looking at the question merely as it 
bore on the efficiency of the public service, 
he had no doubt that if hon. Members 
perused the evidence with attention, they 
would arrive at the conclusion to which 
the Committee had come. The gentlemen 
whom they examined declared, he thought 
unanimously, that the present system of 
examination, if it did nothing else, ex- 
cluded inefficiency. What was the mean- 
ing of that? His hon. Friend had passed 
very lightly over this part of the case; 
but if the system did nothing more than 
provide a check against the admission into 
the public service of inefficient men, that 
alone would be a sufficient ground on 


| which to defend it. But it did more. 


The public service was conducted ata great 
cost to the country, its efficiency was of 
enormous importance to the State, and we 
ought to get the best men we could for the 
money. How were we to accomplish that? 
The Committee were told by the most 
trustworthy and competent witnesses that, 
under the existing system, the country did 
get the best men. His hon. Friend had 
amused the House by reading some of the 
qnestions put to gentlemen who proposed 
to serve in the Artillery and the Engineers, 
for whom peculiar qualifications were ne- 
eessary. One of these was a question 
about the submersion of Great Britain, 
which his hon. Friend thought exceedingly 
amusing ; but for the Engineers an examin- 
ation in geology was thought necessary, 
and every hon. Member must be aware 
that if the Examiner entered into the most 
superficial view of that subject he must 
ask questions of that kind. For the Indian 
Civil Service an examination in chymistry 
was deemed right, because it was thought 
advisable that gentlemen in that service 
should have been instructed in the various 
branches of a first-class education. He 
would put it to his hon. Friend whether 
his Parliamentary avocations had not pre- 
vented his paying that attention to natural 
science which these candidates might be 
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expected to have given? Certain tests of 
ability and intelligence were required, and 
the Civil Service Examiners had only se- 
lected those tests which were common not 
only to the public Universities and schools 
of this country, but also to those of all 
Europe. He was unwilling to enter upon 
the defence of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, because the noble Lord who pre- 
sided over it was present; he could not, 
however, refrain from protesting against 
the course which the hon. Gentleman had, 
upon the Notice which he had placed upon 
the paper, taken in impunging the examin- 
ation papers and denouncing the whole 
system of examination for the public ser- 
vice and the scheme of public competition, 
instead of frankly and boldly bringing his 
opinions forward and taking the sense of 
the House upon it. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES: I think 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cochrane) has 
not quite laid sufficient ground for so im- 
portant a Motion—because if he brings it 
to a division he calls upon us to reverse 
the decision of a very important Com- 
mittee upstairs, which the House will 
hardly be prepared to do upon the reasons 
he has submitted. Although this is the 
longest day of the year, yet it was hoped 
this would be one of the shortest of Ses- 
sions; and the House is, I think, hardly 
in a state of mind to enter upon the merits 
of a somewhat abstract question. Having 
sat upon the Committee upstairs, I am 
bound to say that the Resolution to which 
the Committee came represented rather 
the state of mind of the majority of the 
Committee than the result of the evidence. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Hennessy) has read 
the names of the Members of the Com- 
mittee, and any one cognizant of the opi- 
nions of those hon. Members must see that 
he went into the Committee with a very 
well-secured majority. I do not impugn 
the fairness of the Committee, but I may 
appeal to any one who will read the evi- 
dence to say whether it justified the Re- 
port? The Committee was composed of 
Gentlemen who attached more importance 
than I do to the system of competitive ex- 
amination. I trust that in nothing that I 
have done either here or elsewhere have I 
ever been the advocate of ignorance. I 
am in favour of instruction, and of giving 
encouragement to education in every possi- 
ble manner. But the position I hold is 
that an undue prominence has been given 
to these Civil Service Examinations, that 
results have been expected from them 
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which are not likely to be realized, and 
that they cause an enormous degree of in- 
dividual trouble and even suffering with- 
out any correlative public good. It must 
be remembered that in this Civil Service 
examination you have established a new 
and expensive branch of the public service. 
It is impossible that among the body of 
gentlemen thus employed there should not 
be a strong esprit de corps, that they should 
not exaggerate the importance of their 
functions, and induce others to believe that 
the whole efficiency of the public service 
depends on a set of clever boys answering 
a set of clever questions. But the clever 
boys will not necessarily make the best 
public servants. Ivery one’s experience 
furnishes him with instances of the little 
adequate success in public life of those 
who have gained the highest University 
distinctions. It does not follow that those 
youths who give evidence of the power of 
fixing their attention and acquiring know- 
ledge must necessarily make the best public 
servants. I am not prepared by voting 
for the hon. Gentleman’s Moticn to join in 
a vote of censure upon the Select Com- 
mittee, but I think he is justified in bring- 
ing the matter before the House, and I 
should be glad if hon. Members will take 
down the blue book from their dusty 
shelves and run their eyes over the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee ; I wish they 
would read the evidence given, for ex- 
ample, by Mr. Waddington—a man who 
combines the knowledge of the scholar 
with the acuteness and administrative fa- 
culties of the best men of the world— 
and then contrast that with the evidence 
given of casual failure on the part of 
certain officers whom it was necessary to 
bring together on a sudden—say ten years 
ago, on the collection of the census. Hon. 
Members would then be in a condition to 
say whether the Committee have given 
fair weight to the evidence before them. 
We, the minority, protested against the 
interpretation of the evidence, and that, I 
think, will be the decision of any one who 
reads the blue book. The Committee were 
presided over by the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) with great judgment and ability. 
I do not wish to throw any slur upon their 
fairness. The majority availed themselves 
of their privilege, and they made the 
teport in which the noble Lord illus- 
trated his opinion in an able manner, but 
in which the Committee did not, I think, 
give all the weight it deserved to the 
opinion of such witnesses as Mr. Wadding- 
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ton. One plain result of your system of | self justified in preferring such a charge, 
examination is that it has effected one | had gone more into detail, and had fur- 


good purpose of excluding great ineffi- 
ciency; but it does not necessarily follow 
that you ought to carry it much further, 
or that you should go on to institute a 
competitive examination for all the offices 
of the State. A competitive examination 
is, in fact, the most uncertain of all exa- 
minations. Take the case of three young 
men competing for an office. If two out 
of the three happen to be men of ability, 
the test is a good one for the third, but if 
they happen to be men of little or no 
ability he may gain an easy victory. Per- 
haps the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prefers the system of examination that 
prevails in another country, and which 
was recently illustrated by a Chinese gen- 
tleman who resides in this country, and 
who is the Chinese Examiner for the Civil 
Service Commission. This gentleman men- 
tioned with pride that in his native country 
he came out of an examination where there 
were no less than 8,000 candidates. I do 
not know whether the aspirations of my 
right hon. Friend would bring about such 
a result. I should not myself desire to 
sce it, nor do I think our present system 
of competitive examination compensates 
for the annoyance it causes to individuals 
by the benefit it confers upon the State. 
Lorv STANLEY: I congratulate my 
hon. Friend who has brought forward 
this Motion on having at last succeeded, 
after four or five unsuccessful attempts, 
in bringing this subject fully and fairly 
before the House. I can only say that if 
any one of those gentlemen in whom he 
takes so strong an interest, and who have 
not been fortunate enough to satisfy the 
requirements of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, had shown half as much indus- 
try and perseverance in supporting their 
pretensions as he has on their behalf, 
I do not think there would have been 
any grievance or failure on their part. 
My hon. Friend has raised two questions 
which, though connected, are at the same 
time quite distinct. On the general argu- 
ment I am ready to meet him—namely, 
as to the merits or demerits of « system of 
public competition. But he has also made 
a specific charge against the Committee, 
that the Report to which they came is 
contrary to the evidence on which that 
Report professes to be founded. Now, a 
charge of unfairness against a Committee 
is one of a grave character, and I wish 
that my hon. Fricnd, if he thought him- 





nished more ample proof in support of his 
assertion. Because, when you are dealing 
with evidence extending through 400 folio 
pages, it is not a very satisfactory way of 
giving the general effect of that evidence 
to look for any sentence you may find here 
or there in favour of your own view, in- 
stead of collecting the general sense and 
purport from the perusal of the whole. I 
have not been able, in the short time that 
has passed since my hon. Friend addressed 
the House, to refer more than cursorily to 
the evidence which he professed to cite; 
but I have seen enough to enable me to 
say that, even in regard to the witnesses 
referred to, the statements of my hon. 
Friend are not entirely borne out by the 
evidence. My hon. Friend began by 
quoting Mr. Arbuthnot, and made a great 
point by representing that, according to 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s evidence, certain clerks 
coming into the service by the competitive 
system are, from their position, dissatisfied 
with their appointments. Now, going ra- 
pidly over the evidence, I find that Mr. 
Arbuthnot has given the following an- 
swers :— 

“Q. 795.—That being the case, do you think 
it is fair to ascribe what you call the discontent 
in that class to the system of competition ?— 
Certainly not. 


And he goes on to state what, in his be- 
lief, is the real cause of this alleged dis- 
content— 

“Q. 796.—Do you think that the fact of hold- 
ing those offices up to competition does to some 
extent induce men to think them more valuable 
than they reaily are?—I cannot say. I think 
that the salaries are fixed much too high for the 
class of work that is required, and that that has 
tempted men of superior intelligence to compete 
for them.” 


Therefore, according to Mr. Arbuthnot, 
whatever may be the reason of the dis- 
content to which my hon. Friend referred, 
the competitive system is not the cause. 
I quote this instance, not because it is in 
itself particularly important—for the class 
alluded to is a very limited class—but I 
refer to it because it is an example of the 
manner in which the evidence has been 
dealt with by my hon. Friend. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Will the 
noble Lord read Questions 772 and 805? 

Lorpv STANLEY: I do not think it 
is my business to read over such portions 
of the evidence as my hon. Friend may 
select; I am only endeavouring to show 
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that his own witnesses do not support his 
aitack on the Report of the Committee ; 
but if my hon. Friend thinks I am doing 
injustice to his argument, other hon. Mem- 
bers who take the same view with my 
hon. Friend will be able to reply to my 
remarks. I am simply defending the Re- 
port of the Committee. With respect to 
the evidence of Mr. Tilley, I do not find 
any fault with the manner in which it 
has been used by my hon. Friend. That 
evidence is, on the whole, unfavourable to 
the system of competition ; and, unfavour- 
able as it is, it will be found summed up 
in the Report. And here let me say once 
for all, that, whatever other fault may be 
found with our Report, there is one part 
of it to which I believe my hon. Friend 
can take no objection, and that is the 
summary given of the evidence of the 
witnesses. The fairness of that summary 
may be relied on, and I will tell the 
House why. All parties were represent- 
ed on the Committee; there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion on the ab- 
stract question of competition or no com- 
petition ; every proposition which admit- 
ted of dispute, and a good many which I 
should have thought admitted of no dis- 
pute, was controverted, yet it will be secn | 
that those paragraphs in which the evi- 
dence was summed up were passed with- 
out any division, or with not more than 
one division, ‘That is a sufficient proof 
that the summary fairly represents the 
bulk of the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee. I now go on to the case of Mr. 
Romilly. That gentleman was quoted by 
my hon. Friend as being one of those 
who evidence was hostile to the principle 
of these competitive examinations; but, 
in answer to questions put to him, he 
stated (Q. 2,749-50) that the effect of the 
examinations before the Civil Service Com- 
missioners had been to increase the effi- 
ciency of the clerks, and that previously 
to the Civil Service Examinations certain 
clerks, totally inefficient, came into his 
office, but that since that time no such 
case had occurred, and that he thought 
there was now a marked difference. That 
gentleman went on to say, at Q. 2,810, 
that many years since, before the Civil 
Service Commissioners were in existence, 
a gentleman was appointed in his office 
who could hardly read or write—he was, 
in fact, almost an idiot, and there was the 
greatest possible difficulty in getting him 
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out of the office. I think, therefore, that | 
it was not a very wise proceeding on the | 
Lord Stanley 
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as a witness in his favour, if, as he said, 
he wanted to prove the deterioration of 
the service in consequence of the exami- 
nation test. I proceed to the case of Mr. 
Waddington. Lverybody knows that he 
was a strong opponent to the institution 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
my hon. Friend quoted evidence formerly 
given by him to that effect. He is not 
now favourable to the system of unlimited 
competition; but, from his answers to 
questions put to him before the Commit- 
tec, the House will see that it is not rea- 
sonable to cite him as being one of those 
whose evidence is entirely opposed to the 
system of competition; for he answers the 
questions put to him thus— 
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“Q. 3,013.—Taking into consideration the sys- 
tem of limited competition among a certain num- 
ber of candidates, do you think that that system 
has decided advantages over one of simple nomi- 
nation ? 

“ Answer.—I should prefer it, undoubtedly ; 
and I think it is not open to any objection on the 
score of inconvenience, and that it does give some 
additional chance of having superior men,” 

And in the next answer he goes on to add, 
that— 

“Within the limit where no great inconvenience 
is produced by the number of candidates, he should 
prefer a more extended competition.” 


Yet the hon. Gentleman quotes Mr. Wad- 
dington as one of the witnesses to whose 
evidence justice has not been dune. I do 
not wish to weary the House with ex- 
tracts; but still, as we have been charged 
with misrepresenting the evidence, it is 
necessary to show that the charge is with- 
out foundation. Mr. Hammond is my 
hon. Friend’s last witness, and he says 
(Q. 3,433) that he is— 

“ Perfectly satisfied with the clerks who have 
been appointed since competition has been esta- 
blished ; he has no reason to doubt that they will 
come up to the standard required.” 


And now I think I have done something 
to refute the charge brought against us if 
I show that four out of the five gentlemen 
cited by my hon. Friend have given an- 
swers which, in a more or less degree, are 
favourable to the system of competition, 
while the fifth, whose evidence is partially 
unfavourable, is quoted at full length in 
the Report. I now pass on to a minor 
matter, and I do not think my hon. Friend 
dealt quite fairly with the House when he 
read out the list of questions which ex- 
cited so much amusement. They were not 
questions put by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, or to candidates for the Civil 
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Service, and, therefore, have nothing to do | that he does not object to a mere pass test, 
with the evidence taken before this Com- | however severe. The strongest argument 


mittee, but they were introduced in the 
present discussion because it was thought 
that they would throw ridicule or odium 
on the system. It is not my business to 
defend the aptness of every particular 
question asked by every Examiner, and in 
the list read by the hon. Member there 
were some which, perhaps, had better not 
have been put. At the same time I think 
that, even in reference to these questions, 
justice has not been done by the manner 
in which they have been quoted, because 
anybody who heard my hon. Friend read 
them out would suppose that these were 
questions which every candidate was ex- 
pected to answer. So far from that I find 
that the five or six subjects for English 
composition which excited so much amuse- 
ment have been selected, not at random, 
but very ingeniously for his purpose, from 
a list of sixty-nine subjects, on any one of 
which a candidate might write his essay. 
If you are to have a test of English com- 
position, a considerable latitude of choice 
must be given, and it cannot affect the 
general character of the examination that 
some out of a long list of questions had 
better not have been put. Then my hon. 
Friend says, ‘‘ Why did you not examine 
other witnesses besides those which you 
called?” I do not think that either mem- 
bers of the diplomatic body or military 
officers are at all likely to know so much 
of the requirements of the Civil Service 
as those witnesses whom we did examine. 
I deny most strenuously that we refused to 
call any witnesses on the ground that their 
views were hostile to the views of a majo- 
rity of the Committee. I know enough of 
the feeling of those with whom I sat to feel 
assured that if there was any bias in the 
matter they would be more scrupulous of 
hearing in the fullest extent the case of 
those who constituted a minority rather 
than the case of those whose views they 
themselves supported. Both parties were 
fairly represented. Our discussions were 
animated, and not brief, and no complaint 
was ever made by any Member of the 
Committee that material evidence was ex- 
cluded. With regard to the more general 
question of limited or unlimited competi- 
tion, I almost hesitate to go into argu- 
ments which have been so often reiterated. 
But I must just observe that my hon. 
Friend cuts the ground altogether from 
beneath his feet when he says—not very 
consistently with his former remarks— 
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for a competitive examination is that a 
mere pass test can never be kept up. 


| When there are the interests of the candi- 


date on one side and only the interest of 
the public on the other, there is always an 
inclination to lower the test, and make the 
admission easier; and thus a test which 
at the beginning is very strict often ends 
in being no test at all. But the moment 
you introduce the competitive element that 
difficulty altogether vanishes, because, al- 
though an Examiner may be inclined to 
show tenderness to a candidate who ought 
not to pass, he has no possible. motive to 
favour one candidate in preference to an- 
other. My hon. Friend complains that 
when a competitive examination is the 
mode of entering the service a man’s 
career depends on the accident of his exa- 
mination being successful. No doubt, no 
test that you can devise, whether intel- 
lectual or otherwise, can be absolutely con- 
clusive. Accident plays a large part in 
all human affairs. All men do better at 
one time than they do at another. But 
when it is said that a man’s career may 
turn on an accident, let us look at the 
matter on the other alternative. Is it not 
better that a man’s career should depend 
on the accident that he has done a little 
better or a little worse on one particular 
day than on average occasions, than that 
it should turn on the accident of his hay- 
ing been born in a small constituency, 
whose representative is intimate with a 
Minister having a good deal of patronage 
at his command? It has often been said, 
and may be said again to-night, that the 
system gives irresponsible patronage to 
the Examiners. But, replying to that in 
advance, I say that I can as little con- 
ceive that the system gives to the Exa- 
miners an irresponsible patronage over the 
Civil Service appointments, as I can con- 
ceive that the Judges of the land have 
an irresponsible power over property be- 
cause they decide the disputes of those 
who come before them as litigants. The 
hon. Gentleman has proved that the 
Examiners are not irresponsible; for he, 
and another hon. Friend of mine on a 
former occasion, have given ample proof of 
willingness to criticise whatever they may 
do amiss. Their decisions—I do not mean 
in individual cases, but the general prin- 
ciples upon which those decisions are 
formed—are subject to the criticism, and, 
if need be, to the censure of the House, 
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and that responsibility is much more likely 
to be enforced than the responsibility of a 
person holding a judicial office. We do 
not complain of the irresponsibility of a 
magistrate or a County Court Judge when 
they judicially decide on cases which come 
before them ; and yet it is very difficult to 
say that the magistrate who sentences a 
man to imprisonment, and the County 
Court Judge who tries claims to considera- 
ble property, do not exercise quite as im- 
portant powers as the Examiners when 
they decide that a man shall or shall not 
enter the Civil Service. Then, there is 
the old objection of “cramming.” If, 
when the word is used, it is meant to 
apply to a candidate who learns for the 
purpose of the examination by rote some- 
thing which he does not understand, then, 
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in that strict sense, cramming is one of | 


the rarest things possible to happen, be- 
cause it is much more difficult for a man 
to learn that which he does not under- 
stand in order to reproduce it from me- 
mory on paper, than to learn that which 
he does understand. If all that is meant 
by cramming is that candidates acquire a 
good deal of knowledge for the examination 
which they afterwards contrive to forget, 
I do not deny that cramming takes place ; 
but to it I see no objection. We all of us 
at some period of our lives do the same. 
Counsel, who have to get up briefs, or 
Members of this House who wish to speak 
on questions of the day, must prepare them- 
selves in much the same manner; and I 
believe there is no better test of a capacity 
for business in its higher branches than 
the power to acquire accurately, and to 
reproduce easily, knowledge which has 
been gained for the occasion. A good 
deal has been said as to the test being an 
intellectual test, and not a test of moral 
character. My answer to that is that in 
the case of the Civil Service Commissioners 
there is precisely the same test of moral 
character as in the case of patronage exer- 
cised by a Minister. Any one against 
whom anything is known is not admitted ; 
and it is idle to say that the knowledge of 
a Minister as to the persons whom he is 
appointing goes further than that. I 
do not defend the system of competition 
merely on the ground that it is an assist- 
ant to public education. Of course, the 
object is to get the best men to carry on 
the work of the Civil Service; and we 
ought not to sacrifice that object to any 
other consideration, however important. 
But there is one point which we ought to 
Lord Stanley 
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| consider, and it is this:—I believe that 
any person who is interested in our Par- 
_liamentary form of Government and in the 
purity of public life must be glad to do 
that which in him lies to diminish—I do 
‘not say that kind of patronage which is 
‘exercised before the public, the right of 
| appointing to high and important places, 
| because that right is generally exercised in 
|a very fair spirit—but to diminish or re- 
| strict that kind of patronage which, from 
its unimportance, is not exercised under 
| any check or control from public opinion, 
‘and which, nevertheless, in some consti- 
) tuencies, may be as effective a means of 
demoralization as the most open bribery. 
I do not mean to dwell upon that. I 
| should have been prepared to go into a 
| general discussion ; but before doing so I 
should have preferred to hear more fully 
what can be said on the other side. My 
chief object is to vindicate the fairness of 
the conclusions to which the Committee 
came, and to show that the Report is fairly 
founded upon the evidence before us. And 
if the House will only bear in mind the 
instances which the hon. Gentleman has 
himself selected, and the comments which 
I have made on those instances, I think 
they will not come to the conclusion that 
we have abused the important power which 
the House reposes in every Committee— 
that of investigating and reporting upon 
facts which from their multiplicity and 
minuteness cannot possibly be examined 
in detail by the House itself. 

Mr. BENTINCK maintained that the 
opinion he had on a former occasion ex- 
pressed—that the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners possessed an irresponsible power— 
was a correct one. He had heard nothing 
at present to confute it. The noble Lord 
who had just resumed his seat had com- 
pared them to County Court and other 
Judges ; but he saw no affinity between 
them ; the one had to decide upon a right, 
the other upon the merits of a candidate, 
The Commissioners were not only com- 
pletely irresponsible, even to public opi- 
nion, but they contended that if they were 
once made responsible their utility would 
be gone ; and, therefore, it was that they 
declined to give the grounds on whieh 
they arrived at their decision, contending 
that nobody had any right to make any 
inquiry into the course of proceeding which 
they might have followed ; yet on that 
decision rested the patronage of all the 
public offices in this country. He asked 
the House was that a position which could 
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be maintained for one moment? and 
whether the Government could point to 
any other body of men who were totally 
irresponsible? Ie had ventured to im- 
pugn that position last year, and inas- 
much as it had been now alluded to, he had 
thought fit to revert to this question of 
responsibility, and to ehow that by their 
own language they would consider that if 
once they were made responsible they 
would be rendered useless. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not rise to trouble the House 
with anything like a reply to the speech 
of the hon. Member who introduced the 
subject, for it would be quite superfluous 
to do so after the able speeches of the hon. 
Member for the Queen’s County (Mr. Hen- 
nessy) and the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley). The hon. 
Member who has just sat down has very 
judiciously avoided any defence of the 
statements of the hon. Member for Honi- 
ton (Mr. B. Cochrane), and has raised 
another issue which forms no part of the 
proposition in the Motion. I really must 
appeal to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Honiton as to the manner in which he has 
treated this question. I believe him to be 
the last man in the House who would be 
guilty of wilful misrepresentation; but, 
through the inveteracy of the prejudices— 
I might almost say of the passions—with 
which he has approached the discussion of 
the subject, he has certainly fallen into un- 
conscious misrepresentation. For instance, 
my hon. Friend cited Sir James Stephen 
as a witness to the admirable condition of 
the Civil Service in the golden age prior 
to the introduction of these abominable 
examinations; but the passage which he 
quoted refers to a totally different matter, 
and embodies Sir James’s opinion on the 
competitive system, which, as all the world 
knows, was unfavourable in the last de- 
gree. Sir James Stephen, in his evidence, 
divided the civil servants in the Colonial 
Department into three classes :—The first 
class, he said, comprised the narrow circle 
of men of admirable abilities; and the se- 
cond the men who performed their duties 
diligently and faithfully. Sir James went 
on to say— 


‘The members of the third class, who formed 
the majority of the members of the Colonial De- 
partment in my time’”—ranging from 1812 to 1848 
or 1850—*“ possessed only in a low degree, and 
some of them in a degree almost incredibly low, 
either the talents or habits of men of business, or 
the industry, zeal, or knowledge required for the 
effective performance of their appropriate func- 
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Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I believe 
I copied accurately the passage which I 
read from Sir James Stephen’s evidence. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER: I have no doubt my hon. Friend 
did so. What I say is that it referred to 
a different point from that on whieh he 
claimed the support of Sir James Stephen’s 
opinion. Sir James, however, told us fur- 
ther how the large class of inefficient men 
whom he had described came to hold office. 
He said— 

“The members of that class to which I haye 
given the designation of the third class were, with- 
out exception, men who had been appointed to gra- 
tify the political, domestic, or personal feelings of 
their patrons—that is, successive Secretaries of 
State.” 

I am somewhat surprised that my hon. 
Friend should presume to challenge the 
fairness of the Report of the Committee, 
regardless of the fact that it was composed 
of men to whom the House gave their 
confidence, that it embraced every shade 
of opinion, and that the view adverse to 
competition was backed up by the support 
of two Secretaries to the Treasury on op- 
posite sides of the House, who found no 
reason to appeal against the decision of the 
Committee. Yet my hon. Friend comes 
down armed with a great blue book, reads 
certain passages, selected in the manner of 
which the noble Lord opposite has exhi- 
bited the fairness, and calls on the House 
to reverse the decision of the Committee. 
A stranger proposal I have in my Parlia- 
mentary experience scarcely ever heard. 
I regret for the sake of my hon. Friend 
himself, but also for the sake of others, 
the keenness and warmth with which he 
presses this question. I cannot think that 
he is sufficiently mindful of what we owe 
to the Civil Service Commissioners. It is 
beyond dispute that these Gentlemen are 
engaged in the performance of a duty 
which is in itself a very difficult one, and 
which, moreover, they have to fulfil in 
the face of great pressure from personal and 
selfish interests. They are the friends and 
champions of the public interests against 
interests of another character—very watch- 
ful interests, which, without the counte- 
nance which they receive from the hon. 
Member, are always sufficiently vigilant 
and determined in carrying out their pur- 
poses. I think that Gentlemen in that posi- 
tion are entitled to be spared being made 
the subjects of ridicule and sarcasm, espe- 
cially of ridicule and sarcasm founded upon 
selections of questions made with so much, 
I am sure involuntary, but substantial un- 
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I think most unfair in his mode of dealing 
with this subject was that in the early 
part of his speech he led us to suppose 
that he was dealing with questions asked 
of candidates for situations in the Civil 
Service, strictly so called, and proceeded 
to quote a number of questions which we 
imagined were to be put to letter carriers, 
clerks, or tidewaiters; and it was not un- 
til he was interrupted in a very timely 
manner by the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn that he, with apparent re- 
luctance, disclosed that the questions as to 
the component parts of stone and the sub- 
mersion of the British islands were not to 
be asked of letter carriers, tidewaiters, or 
clerks, but of gentlemen who were intend- 
ed for the service of Engineers, and who, 
therefore, absolutely required a knowledge 
of those subjects. The perseverence of my 
hon. Friend is so great that I have no 
doubt that even, although his Motion is ne- 
gatived to-night, he will return to the 
charge; but I do beseech him, if he does 
so to make his attack, if he pleases, with 
so much courage and as determined a spirit 
as he has shown to-night, but, at the same 
time, with greater care, with greater fair- 
ness, and a more anxious desire to do jus- 
tice, not merely to the feelings, for that is 
but a small matter, but the efficiency of 
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those gentlemen who were engaged in| 
most important duties. My hon. Friend | 
is very zealous for a test examination; but | 
I am afraid that the reason he is so fond | 
of such an examination is that for which 
other persons dislike it. If we could really | 
keep a test examination up to the mark, I 
do not think that there is much to be 
said against it. That, however, is impos- 
sible; and, knowing that defection is the 
necessary law of test examinations—that 
they are perpetually tending downwards, 
therefore it is that my hon. Friend pro- 
fesses his inclination and admiration for 
them. I will not enter more at length 
into this subject, which has been suc- 
cinctly, but very ably treated by the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn; but I 
must tell the hon. Member for Honiton 
that he quite misapprehends the case when 
he speaks of the discussion in which he 
has been engaged, and the system which 
now exists, as one of competitive exami- 
nation. The truth is, it has been only to a 
very limited degree a question of competi- 
tive examination. It would, indeed, be | 
absurd to think that such a system could 
be brought to a final test and judgment 
upon the evidence which is now in our 
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possession. It appears to me that the 
Committee upon the whole took a judi- 
cious course in not attempting to make any 
great change of principle in this system, 
but endeavouring to make it what it pro- 
fesses to be, and to provide that it shall be 
really, even though to a limited extent, a 
system of competition. The main object 
of the Committee was to provide that the 
competition which now exists should have 
a certain foundation which should be given 
to it by a previous test examination. As 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. M. Milnes) has said, the com- 
petion under the present system is in many 
cases almost nugatory; it may, in some in- 
stances, happen that all the candidates are 
unfit to stand. At all events, we cannot 
judge fairly of the principle of the present 
system until by some such means as are 
recommended by the Committee a test ex- 
amination shall be introduced, in order to 
insure the reality of the subsequent com- 
petition. I think that the evidence which 
has been quoted, especially that of Mr. 
Waddington, who, though formerly an op- 
ponent of, has now given his sanction to, 
the principle of a limited competition, 
shows that this system, as far as it has 
gone, has upon the whole done good. If 
we desire to prevent a recurrence to the 
intolerable abuses of the old system, and 
to secure the full benefit of the new one, 
we must proceed in the spirit of the cau- 
tious and judicious recommendations of the 
Committee; and if we do not try any- 
thing of a broader character let us at least 
endeavour to insure the reality of that 
competition which we have adopted as the 
condition of first entrance into the lower 
offices of the public service. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, that after 
the language in which the right hon. 
Gentieman had addressed his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Honiton, and the seve- 
rity with which he had challenged his 
statements, he should not be acting fairly 
to his hon. Friend as one who thought 
with him if he did not say a few words 
upon the subject. The reference of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the opinions of 
Sir James Stephen was a fair sample of 
the mode in which Motions of this kind 
were always met. They urged that this 
system was causing the decay of the Civil 
Service, and were answered by being told 
that before that system was introduced 
there existed great abuses. It was true 
that Sir James Stephen had spoken in 
severe terms, which were indignantly pro- 
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tested against at the time, of the old Civil 
Service as it existed in his time; but it 
was equally true that he had spoken in 
terms still stronger and still more con- 
temptuous against the system of competi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman, the noble 
Lord, the Member for King’s Lynn, and his 
hon. Friend, the Member for the King’s 
County, had all relied much upon the ver- 
dict of the Committee; but, constituted 
as that Committee was, consisting as it did 
of ten eager competitionists, of four who 
were opposed to competition, and of one 
Gentleman whose opinions were not de- 
cided, its Report could not be held to be 
a fair representation of the opinion of the 
House of Commons, nor was it a tribunal 
to which any one could appeal with con- 
fidence. Nothing could have been more 
unjust than to charge his hon. Friend with 
garbling the extracts which he read from 
the evidence, and he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, taking the opi- 
nions of the whole of the witnesses, his hon. 
Friend had not rather understated than 
overstated his case? The opinions which 
Sir Thomas Fremantle obtained from 
public, servants engaged in the Custom 
House would show whether or not his 
hon. Friend had misrepresented the facts. 
One gentleman said that there was about 
the clerks who had been appointed under 
the new system a self-sufficient presump- 
tion arising from imagined intellectual su- 
periority. Another gentleman spoke of 
“a desire for literature in business.’ 
Another complained of ‘‘a fondness for 
discussion, argumentative display, and 
private reading and writing during office 
hours.” One head of a department com- 
plained that his clerks looked upon their 
duties as beneath their abilities, and an- 
other stated that ‘‘the clerks possessing 
more intellectual abilities than their duties 
require become dissatisfied with the mo- 
tony of their occupations, and are less 
valuable than clerks of sufficient though 
less attainments.”” These were strong and 
important statements, especially coming as 
they did, not from private individuals, but 
from heads of Departments, who suffered 
from the defects of which they complained. 
His noble Friend complained that a charge 
of unfairness had been impliedly made 
against the Committee, and had not been 
substantiated by evidence in detail. The 
Committee had certainly not given to the 
evidence of the Custom-house officers the 
weight which they deserved; but there 
was a far stronger point against them. 
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| The Committee reported directly in favour 


of open competition; while, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. H. Chester, who was a 
member of the Society of Arts, all the 
heads of Departments had pronounced an 
opinion strongly against it. Sir Thomas 
Fremantie, Mr. Tilly, Sir Benjamin Hawes, 
Mr. Romilly, Sir Richard Bromley, Mr. 
Sargeant, and Mr. Waddington had, among 
others, said that open competition would 
be injurious to the public service, and some 
of them had used the strongest terms in 
expressing their opinion; yet the Commit- 
tee had, despite that fact, reported that 
the evidence which they had received was 
in favour of open competition. Now it 
appeared to him to be impossible to ad- 
duce a stronger case of a verdict against 
evidence. But if he were to make any 
positive charge of unfairness in the mat- 
ter, it would be with respect to the com- 
position of the Committee, who, not un- 
naturally, drew up a Report in accord- 
ance with the opinions which the majority 
of its members were from the first known 
to entertain. He had risen to repel the 
attack made upon his Friend, the Member 
for Honiton, and would not, therefore, 
further pursue that subject. But he would 
express his surprise that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the University 
of Oxford, should, with his experience, 
have endorsed the opinion that test ex- 
aminations were incapable of being main- 
tained at the level on which they were ori- 
ginally placed. That the noble Lord, the 
Member for King’s Lynn, who was a Cam- 
bridge man, should entertain that view he 
should not be so much astonished; but, 
be that as it might, there was at Oxford 
a certain standard fixed to which every 
candidate was expected to come up, and, 
although that system had been going on 
for the last thirty or forty years, he had 
not the slighest complaint that the standard 
had been lowered either in deference to 
the wishes of the parents of the candi- 
dates, or from other causes; the complaint, 
on the contrary, being that it had risen 
year by year. It was, he might add, un- 
just to charge those who took the same 
view of the subject under discussion as he 
did with being animated by a desire to set 
themselves in opposition to merit or to 
protect ignorance. The first question in 
reference to persons secking public enploy- 
ment should be as to their merit; and for 
his own part, he was ready to admit that 
examinations properly conducted were, to 
a certain extent, a very efficient means of 
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ascertaining merit. While, however, he 
made that admission he could by no means 
concede that because a man was found to 
possess some scholarly and literary merits, 
ho was, as a matter of course, fitted to be 
appointed to a clerkship in a public office, 
er to be nominated to an ensigney in a 
marching regiment. ‘There ought, he 
maintained, to be some sort of connection 
between the examination to which a can- 
didate was subjected and the profession 
which he was about to adopt. The sup- 
porters of the present system discovered 
that a youth could compose an eloquent 
panegyric on Garibaldi, or turn love verses 
into the form of a Latin elegy, and then 
they were ready to make him a clerk in 
nn office, to post up accounts, or send him 
to govern a whole district in India. To 
— upon that system was, however, 
1¢ should contend, just as absurd as it 
would be to appoint a man Archbishop of 
Canterbury because he happened to be a 
good rifle shot, or to give him the command 
of an army in the field because he was able 
to preach an effective sermon. It was this 
incompatibility to which the opponents of 
this system objected. It was said that 
this system worked equally well for the 
candidates as for the public service, and 
that there was nothing so onerous or bur- 
densome to a candidate for a public ap- 
pointment as to have to loiter in ante- 
chambers secking for the patronage to 
great men. Now, for his own part, he 
was far from desiring that that should be 
the case ; but having adverted to the poiut, 
he might be permitted to draw attention 
to the injury which was inflicted on the 
candidate under the present system. Great 
eulogiums had been passed on the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and he should be 
the last to seek to detract from their 
merits; but he must, at the same time, 
remind the House that those eulogiums 
were beside the question. Parliament, in 
dealing with the subject under discussion, 
was legislating, not for a few years but 
for all time, and it might be that new 
Commissioners with very different charac- 
ters from the present might be appointed 
under very different circumstances. Bear- 
ing those considerations in mind, he should 
endeavour to point out to the House the 
injury which was by the existing system 
inflicted on the candidate. That system 
had, he should contend, been justly called 
a system of irresponsible patronage. It 
was, indeed, sought to be maintained that 
the Judges of the land might, with as 
Lord Robert Cecil 
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much propriety, be called irresponsible as 
the tribunal to which he was adverting. 
There was, however, the striking difference 
between the Judges and the Commissioners 
—that the former transacted their business 
in the light of day, and that their pro- 
ceedings were published in the news- 
papers and freely commented upon by the 
community at large—so that if it should 
happen by any chance that one of their 
body was found to be corrupt or incapable, 
public opinion might immediately be 
brought effectually to bear upon the mat- 
ter; the Civil Service Commissioners, on 
the other hand, conducted their proceed- 
ings in the dark, ascertaining from written 
papers what the merits of the several can- 
didates were, deciding upon those merits 
without any publicity, and pronouncing a 
decree from which, though it might in- 
volve the success cr ruin of a young man, 
no appeal was allowed, either to a superior 
Judge appointed to revise the verdicts of 
his inferiors, or, as was proved by the ex- 
perience of last year, even to the House 
of Commons itself. Without, therefore, 
wishing to say one single word which 
could be construed as offensive to the 
Commissioners, he could not help de- 
claring it to be his opinion that such a 
system as that of which he was speaking 
was fraught with danger in a constitu- 
tional country like England. They had 
no right to hand over that patronage of 
the Crown which escaped public attention 
to men who judged in the dark, who had 
no check from publicity, and from whose 
decision there was no appeal; and he be- 
lieved the House of Commons would be- 
fore many years be disposed to look upon 
the question in a much more serious light 
than was at present the case. ‘There was 
as yet, he was aware, no chance of in- 
ducing hon. Members to set aside a system 
on behalf of which it might, perhaps, with 
some reason be urged that it had not yet 
had a fair trial; but he could not, at the 
same time, help saying that he did not 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was justified in charging those who held 
opposite opinions on the question from 
thimself with being neglectful of the public 
service, because they had deemed it their 
duty to point out the vices of a tribunal 
which had no parallel in England. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought that if the remarks of the noble 
Lord could be said to be directed against 
any body in particular that body was the 
House of Commons, who had, he con- 
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tended, appointed an unfair Committee. 
lf, he might add, the noble Lord was 
so strongly opposed to the composition of 
that Committee as he seemed to be, he, 
among other Members, ought to have 
objected to its appointment. He thought, 
however, that the fairness of the Commit- 
tee was to be inferred from the modifica- 
tion of its Report, which did not go to the 
full length of either opinion. The noble 
Lord was evidently very much dissatisfied 
with that Report; and, fer himself, as a 
pledged competitionist, he might say that 
he also was, in a certain degree, dissatis- 
fied, or rather unsatisfied, with the extent 
to which it went. The Committee stated 
that they were undoubtedly of opinion that 
the evidenee which they took made strong- 
ly in favour of epen competition, but that 
they were anxious to avoid such precipi- 
taney in the adoption of the system as 
might lead to a reaction in public feeling. 
They then proceeded to advise the adop- 
tion, not of a system of open, but of li- 
mited competition, founded on nomination. 
The evidence which they received from the 
publie servants, he might add, was to the 
effect that the present system was success- 
ful so far as it went, that it required to 
be developed, but that they regarded it as 
not having been sufficiently tried to enable 
them to speak with sufficient confidence 
with respect to it. Of the witnesses, of 
whose inipartiality there could be no doubt, 
an immense majority was favourable to the 
present system. Seven or eight gentle- 
men holding high officee—Mr. Hammond, 
Sir Benjamin Hawes, Mr. Romilly, Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Trevor, and Major Graham 
—in the different departments, all spoke 
of the system as having worked well; the 
evidence of two other witnesses did not 
touch the particular question ; and there 
were but four witnesses who, on the whole, 
objected either to the system of examina- 
tion or to that of competition. Mr. Lin- 
gen of the Education Board, who objected 
to competition, confined himself entirely 
to theory, and did not adduce any facts 
in support of his arguments. Mr. Arbuth- 
not of the Treasury was peculiarly placed, 
being, in faet, the representative of the old 
body of eivil servants. In his opinion the 
system worked well with regard to the 
superior elerks in the Treasury, and, no 
doubt, it excluded dunces; but, with re- 
ference to the supplementary clerks, he 
thought it had worked unfavourably. Hap- 
pening to know something of the condi- 
tion of the supplementary clerks he cross- 
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examined Mr. Arbuthnot, and elicited that 
the discontent prevailing among them was 
in no way caused by competitive exami- 
nation, but arose from the erroneous and 
false system of salaries which was adopted. 
Sir Thomas Fremantle, though favourable 
to the system in one or two points, was, 
on the whole, decidedly opposed to it, and 
that facet was in no way disguised by the 
Report of the Committee, but his evidence 
was fully and fairly sct forth. However, 
as additional opportunities were afforded 
of investigating the statements made ano- 
nymously by officers at the outports, the 
extraordinary storics about persons phy- 
sically unfit for duty who were appointed 
by the Civil Scrvice Commissioners, to 
the exelusion of others in every way qua- 
lifiel, had entirely broken down; for it 
turned eut, as would be seen by reference 
to the last Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, that every one of the in- 
competent persons was originally nomi- 
nated and recommended by these very 
officers at the outports who now eomplain- 
ed of them. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners recommended a seheme in 
which physical qualifications would be the 
test, and Sir Thomas Fremantle, he be- 
lieved, adopted that scheme. His noble 
Friend stated that some of the gentiemen 
appointed were very high and mighty, and 
altogether above their business. But in the 
good old times, when men were selected by 
patronage, he had known a case in which 
a man was appointed a tidewaiter who was 
son to an influential voter in a certain 
borough, which had the honour of return- 
ing a Cabinet Minister. Ile soon found 
that the post was very much below his de- 
serts, and he deelared that he would get 
his influential friends to remove him; but 
in the meantime he became so insubordi- 
nate that he had to be dismissed. He 
went to his right hon. Friend and sue- 
ceeded in getting appointed to another 
situation, which he held for two or three 
years; but ultimately he had to be again 
dismissed for insubordination by the sueces- 
sor of the right hon. Gentleman. Yet this 
had happened under the patronage system 
—that golden age, which was now broken 
| up. Mr. Tilley, of the Post Office, said 
the effect of the Civil Service Examina- 
tions was to render it impossible to get 
proper persons to execute the duties of 
sorters, letter-carriers, and other inferior 
officers. But, on cross-examination, he 
admitted that the best remedy would be in 





| open competition, and that no difficulty 
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whatever existed in getting men from a 
similar class for the police. The Com- 
missioners wrote to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, proposing that the system, which was 
apparently favoured by Mr. Tilley and Mr. 
Trollope, should be adopted. The Duke 
of Argyll, who was then locum tenens at 
the Post Office, approved the suggestion, 
and, physical qualifications having been 
adopted as the test, the minor appoint- 
ments were thrown perfectly open to com- 
petition; but on the accession to office 
of Lord Stanley of Alderley, without 
a single reason assigned, the open sys- 
tem and the physical test were abolish- 
ed, and the oppointments at the Post 
Office were replaced on their old footing. 
He did not mean to impute anything im- 
proper to Lord Stanley of Alderley, who 
might have had very good reasons for the 
course which he adopted; but it was un- 
fair in the same breath to complain of the 
educational qualifications required by the 
Civil Service Commissioners as impedi- 
ments, and to repudiate the improvements 
which they suggested. The matter ought 
to be treated in a different spirit. The 


Commissioners had no wish to interfere | 


with the Departments, but they enter- 
tained a belief—which he was persuaded 
was the right one—that if good men were 
wanted the appointments should be thrown 
open to competition. Sufficient evidence 
had been obtained to show that there was 
not the slightest inconvenience or danger 
in open competition, and were it adopted 
the absurd difficulties which arose from the 
attempt to enforce a test examination would 
cease to exist. The way in which the evi- 
denee and opinions elicited by the Com- 
missioners had been quoted was most ex- 
traordinary. IIe wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to what Sir James Ste- 
phen said in evidence, which, in the report 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan, himself was de- 
scribed as the ‘evidence of an eminent 
public officer."’ In that statement he said 
that he remembered only four instances in 
whieh young’ men had been introduced into 
the public service on the ground of eminent 
fitness. After having attacked the system 
of open competition, Sir James went on to 
say that in order to provide a remedy for 
the evils which existed in his time he 
would subject each nominee to an exami- 
nation, to be conducted by strangers to the 
Government, by men of indisputable learn- 
ing and integrity, who would admit every 
candidate who had attained a certain stan- 
dard of knowledge and reject those who 
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had not. [Mr. B. Cocurane: He says 
more.] It was quite true that Sir James 
Stephen did speak of the rashness of 
plunging into deep dark waters without 
first making an experimental attempt ; 
but such an attempt had been made. A 
Committee was appointed last year on the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy), and 
after a full inquiry the Committee made a 
conscientious Report which, while not going 
the length to which the private opinion of 
certainly a large majority of the Members 
extended, recommended a small tentative 
experimental advance on the existing sys- 
tem. One witness spoke strongly against 
the competitive system. He alluded to 
Sir Richard Bromley, who was in favour 
of preserving nominations, and said he 
trusted the system would never be carried 
to open competition ; adding that, as an 
old public servant, he hoped he should 
never see the tie which existed between 
Members of the Ilouse of Commons and 
the public service severed. But what did 
Sir Richard Bromley say in 1854? Why, 
| he complained that in some branches of the 
public service there was a want of that 
|moral tone which was so essential in the 
common affairs of life; and he spoke of 
|men of talent seeing their inferiors ad- 
|vaneing before them. Sir Richard Brom. 
| ley’s principal objection to the abolition of 
the nomination system scemed to be that 
jit would deprive Members of that House 
| of the advantage of putting their relatives 
| and friends into public offices. He believed 
| that to be at the bottom of the whole thing. 
His hon, Friend had read the titles of some 
|of the essays which candidates were re- 
quired to write; but there were others 
| which he might have read with equal ad- 
|vantage. One of these was ‘ Write a 
|letter as to a friend describing the nature 
| and duties of the office for which you are 
a candidate, and the qualifications you have 
\forit.”” Another was ‘* Write a letter ap- 
| plying for any place or situation, and men- 
| tioning any reason you have in support of 
your application.”” Under the existing 
system there might be a number of able 
| young men, fit to enter the public service, 
but who could not get nominations because 
ithe party with which they had influence 
did not happen to be in power. Such 
young men watched every division in that 
lIouse, and every election; but perhaps 
the change did not come till they were too 
old. That was a state of things which we 
should put an end to as soon as possible. 


Examinations, 
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Ile believed we should never get rid of it 
till we adopted that which we must soon 
come to—a system of open competition. 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was a Member 
of the Committee, and he quite admitted 
that the Report of the Committee was not 
so strong as he could have wished. At 
the same time he fully admitted the fair- 
ness and impartiality with which the noble 
Lord had summed up the evidence. The 
hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to esta- 





blish that great injury was being done to | 


individuals by the present system. In re- 
ply to that he would refer to the evidence 
of Major Graham, who was appointed the 
chief of a new office, which was improvised 
in 1836, that of the registry of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. Mr. Graham said that 
on the occasion of the establishment of that 
office many persons were appointed to situ- 
ations in it who were very objectionable, 
through age, broken health, bad character, 
or want of proper qualifications. One per- 
son had been a fraudulent debtor, another 
had been guilty of fraudulent acts, a third 
was unable from ill health to associate with 
his fellow-clerks—he had been obliged to 
live in a separate room, and afterwards 
died ; others were inefficient. The deputy 
registrar performed no duty for fifteen 
months; the duties of another officer were 
transferred to the solicitor to the Treasury. 
Twelve of the least efficient had been dis- 
missed in 1852, eleven or twelve had been 
removed afterwards, and four had been 
dismissed for disgraceful conduct. Now, 
a new system might have to be improvised 
any day; but a competitive system would 
exclude some of the least competent and 
worst qualified. If a Government were 
to remain in office, say for ten years or 
longer, a large class of the community 
would be deprived of advantages which 
ought to be open for the benefit of all. 
He (Mr. Maguire) had been asked over 
and over again for nominations. But he 
was compelled to refuse, knowing that in 
order to obtain them a Member must be 
a thick and thin supporter of the Govern- 
ment, and if he were to obtain a place the 
Seeretary of the Treasury would look ex- 
tremely black if he happened to see him 
in the opposite lobby. ‘This was not only 
degrading to a Member of the House, but 
it impeded his free action. The noble 


Lord (Lord R. Cecil) had said that the 
present system made the members of the 
service dissatisfied. But he (Mr. Maguire) 
had inquired into this, and he found that 
in no case had this dissatisfaction led 
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to insubordination ; men gradually became 
satisfied with the positions they occupied. 
Mr. Fremantle, in his examination, was 
obliged to admit that the Government 
themselves were not anxious for the ex- 
ercise of this power. But though it was 
a source of inconvenience to them, they 
were unwilling to give it up, as a source 
of power. Even in the case of candidates 
who failed, the education and examination 
which they went through was no loss to 
them ; a class of better educated men was 
an advantage to the country ; they had an 
increased stock of intellectual power, and 
were animated by a spirit of emulation. 
He cordially hoped to see the question 
carried further by the House. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE wished to 
explain that the noble Lord had misunder- 
stood his statement with regard to Sir James 
Stephen’s evidence. What he meant to say 
was that Sir James Stephen preferred the 
system which prevailed in 1855 to the sys- 
tem of competitive examination, which it 
was then proposed to introduce. The noble 
Lord complained that he had not proved 
his assertions from the evidence; but he 
had been unwilling to trespass on the time 
of the House by quoting his authorities, 
and his statement that the Report was not 
justified by the evidence, had been borne 
out by the hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes). In the present state of 
the House, so many of his hon. Friends 
having left their seats, he would not trou- 
ble the House to divide. He would, there- 
fore, with the permission of the House, 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Question, ‘“‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

Put, and agreed to. 


Question. 


SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITII asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether ac- 
counts have been received that M. de Les- 
seps has induced the Viceroy of Egypt to 
employ large numbers of natives by forced 
Jabour in the construction of the Suez 
Canal? and expressed his opinion that the 
noble Lord, in his desire to oppose a plan 
which he deemed injurious to this country, 
had, in fact, given indirect encouragement 
to it; for to say that the execution of such 
a work would give other European powers 
the start of us in the way to India, render- 
ed the enterprise at once attractive in the 
eyes of the French. Twenty years ago it 
was the noble Lord’s policy to reduce a 
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rebellious vassal of the Porte, who bad 
made himself almost master of i'gypt, to 
the state of a dependent Pasha, and ever 
since that period French policy had found 
favour in the eyes of the Pashas of Egypt. 
The result was that the present Pasha had 
been induced to enter into the enterprise 
to which his Question referred, and to em- 
ploy, it was said, forced labour, which was 
nothing but slavery under another name. 
He condemned the interference of England 
between Mehemet Ali and the Sultan. 
Had the Pasha of Egypt been allowed to 
establish his independent power, the in- 
fluence cf England in Egypt would have 
been much greater than it was now with 
the country under the nominal but illusory 
government of the Porte. But he did not 
think the noble Lord, in similar circum- 
stances, would venture to repeat that po- 
licy of interference for which he, rather 
gratuitously, set France at defiance. Ile 
did not complain that the noble Lord the 
Prime Minister should be of opinion that 
the Suez Canal was extremely difficult and 
almost impossible—for in that opinion he 
himself had always coneurred—but he did 
complain that the noble Lord should have 
characterized it as a ‘‘ bubble secheme,”’ 
which was an expression conveying gra- 
tuitous offence to the promoters. It was 
not likely to realize any pvofits for the 
shareholders ; but that might be said of 
many great English works, such as the 
Thames Tuunel and the Great Eastern. 
And yet nobody applied to them oppro- 
brious epithets on that account. He ap- 
proved the recent policy of the Foreign 
Secretary in reference to Syria. The 
honour of France was satisfied by the oc- 
cupation of Syria; and that the oecupa- 
tion had been terminated was satisfactory 
also. The hon. Member concluded by ask- 
ing the First Lord of the Treasury whie- 
ther accounts had been received that M. 
de Lesseps had induced the Viceroy of 
Egypt to employ large numbers of Natives, 
by forced labour, in the construction of 
the Suez Canal; and by moving an Ad- 
dress for copy of any despatches that may 
have passed on the subject of forced labour 
of Natives of Egypt in the construction of 
the Suez Canal. He begged to ask the 
noble Lord whether he could justify his 
policy of the past, and give some assu- 
rances for the future ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he rose 
to a point of order more than to answer 
the question. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the noble 


Mr, Darby Griffith 
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of Ireland, 


Lord could only speak to the Motion before 
the House, and that Motion was that the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair. 
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THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND, 
QUESTION, 


Cotoxet DICKSON said, in pursuance of 
notice, he rose to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, What he considers the position 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to bo 
with reference to the Government of that 
Country, and whether the Earl of Carlisle 
intends to retain that office? As to the 
office itself he (Colonel Dickson) thought 
the Irish people generally wished for its 
continuance ; and if the opinion of the in- 
dividual who filled the office was properly 
considered, and he desired to pursue a wise 
policy in regard to that country, it might 
be one of great utility. Ile believed that 
the noble Earl who at present filled that 
office was thoroughly imbued with the de- 
sire to promote the prosperity of the coun- 
try. It was absolutely necessary, how- 
ever, that the person filling that office 
should be consulted, and whatever opinion 
was entertained by him with respect to the , 
welfare of the country ought to be fully 
earried out. It had been a reproach to 
the Government that they had not in their 
councils a single Irishman ; but at the pre- 
sent time that ought to be considered more 
as a necessity than as a subject of reproach, 
because, after what had lately happened, 
no eandidate could show his face on the 
hustings in Ireland with much chance of 
success as the regular supporter of the 
present Government. The present Chief 
Seerctary for Ireland could have no very 
intimate knowledge of the opinions, or, if 
they chose to call them so, the prejudices of 
Irishmen. Nevertheless, unsupported as he 
was hy even an Irish Lord of the Treasury, 
he stood forward on the present oceasion, 
utterly ignoring the existence of a Lord 
Lieutenant, and acting more as a Minister 
for Ireland than as that noble Earl’s seere- 
tary. Ile (Colonel Dickson) had no wish 
to open again the question of the Galway 
contract, but that contract which had been 
agreed to by hon. Gentlemen on his side 
of the House, lad been steadily opposed by 
hon. Members opposite, until the hostility 
to it culminated in its abrupt annulment 
by the Postmaster General, who stood no- 
toriously before the public as certainly a 
strong partisan. The Government had 
taken upon itself to adopt. this proceeding 
and to share the responsibility of the con- 
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duct of their colleague. The Sceretary | from twenty-six to six. Originally the 
for Ireland called it a departmental ques- | Native regiments had a very small number 
tion, and deliberately stated that he did) of European officers, their complement 
not think there was any occasion to con- being one captain, one lieutenant, and one 
sult the Lord Lieutenant in the matter, | ensign ; but, gallant as those troops were, 
beeause he had nothing to do with it. If|they were found comparatively inefficient 
this were so he should like to know what | from the paucity of European officers. 
eould not be called a departmental ques-| The history of the services of the Bengal 
tion? If the Government acted in a simi-| army by Captain Williamson, show that 
lar manner to the Governor General of | successive additions of officers to Native 
India or the Governor of a colony he would regiments were deemed indispensable, and 
resign immediately, In his opinion the|from the year 1770, to within a recent 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ought to have | period the strength of European officers 
the immediate control of the government | with a regiment had gradually increased to 
of that country—of course with the assist- twenty-six. Now, however, the old defee- 
ance of his colleagues, In saying this he | tive system was about to be revived, and 
spoke as an Irish representative, and asked | a vast body of officers would be thrown out 
that the same treatment should be accord- | of employment, Under the Acts of Par- 
ed to that country which was given to other | liament quoted the existing officers of tho 
colonies or dependencies of this country. | Native regiments were guaranteed against 
Ile hoped the noble Lord would distinetly | any loss of emoluments consequent upon 
state what he considered was the proper | the reorganization of the local army; but 
position of the Lord Lieutenant. He could | by the conversion of the troops from regu- 
not conceive any more contemptible posi-|lars into irregulars many of the officers 
tion for a British Peer than to be the| must suffer great pecuniary as well as 
puppet of his own Secretary, while he ap- | other disadvantages, they would lose the 
peared in the borrowed plumes of mock | command allowance of a regiment, cavalry 
royalty, and aped the pageantry of a Royal | or infantry of £40 a month; the captains 
Court, while he had not an atom of power | of cavalry would lose their “ troop ” allow- 
tu carry his own views into effect, or to do | ances ; and officers of infantry entitled to 
anything that he considered would benefit | command companies would lose their ecom- 
the people. pany allowance, The appointment of quar- 
|ter-master and interpreter would cease, 
, . m P } and these losses and changes involved un- 
INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION, | questionably a breach of faith with the 
Coronet SYKES said, he rose to ask' army. Would the Seeretary of State for 
the Seeretary of State for India, In what | India like to have a thousand actions at 
manner the provisions of Clauses 35, 36,| law brought against him for compensation 
and 58 of the Act 21 & 22 Vict. ec. 106, | by these officers? That might, however, 
and of the Act 22 & 23 Vict. c. 27, which | be the case, if those gentlemen could prove 
guarantee that ** all advantages as to pay, | that they had sustained any loss by the 
pensions, allowances, privileges, promotion, | change. Is it not as ungeverous as unjust 
and otherwise, shall be secured to the to forget the services of these troops. On 
Military Forees of the East India Com- the colours of the different Native regi- 
pany, in any plan for the reorganization of ments at least a hundred victories were in- 
the Indian Army,”’ are to be carried out in| scribed. Until driven to rebellion by out- 
respect to the 1,225 officers (more or less) | raging their religious prejudices they had 
of the Local Armies of India who will be | always stood faithful tous. The Madras 
thrown out of employment by the reduc-| Native army, which was wholly free from 
tion of the former fixed establishment of | the late mutiny, was once, too, on the 
twenty-six European regimental officers to| brink of rebcllion in 1806, from Sir J. 
six only, to serve for the future with a! Craddock’s dangerous orders interfering 
Native Regiment, as directed by the Amal-| with the religious usages of the Madras 
gation Order published in the Caleutta Go- Sepoys, but it was happily saved by Co- 
vernment Gazette, dated the 10th of April, | lonel Montressor, who commanded the Hy- 
1861? The hon. and gallant Member said | derabad subsidiary force, consisting of one 
that the amalgamation order would convert | European and six Native regiments. Ilis 
the whole Native army of India from regu-| firmness of purpose, and his courage in 
lar into irregular troops, reducing the fixed | daring to disobey Sir J. Craddock’s or- 
establishment of officers in each regiment | ders averted the mutiny ; and ever since 
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the Madras army bad remained staunch in 
its loyalty. The Secretary of State for 
India had had the misfortune to impose 
an income tax, which created discontent, if 
not hostility, among the bulk of the peo- 
ple of India. Now he was also carrying 
out a measure which degraded the Native 
army, and caused the discontent if not 
hostility of the Sepoys and their European 
officers, while, at the same time, he was 
raising a feeling of discontent by the man- 
ner in which he proposed to handle the 
Civil Service of India. He(Colonel Sykes) 
lamented that he could not look with satis- 
faction to the probable future of our posi- 
tion in India. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
glad that it lay in his power to relieve his 
hon. and gallant Friend from the appre- 
hensions which he had expressed. The 
hon. and gallant Member complained that, 
in consequence of the conversion of the 
Native army of India from regulars into 
irregulars, the guarantee of the Act to 
officers would be broken. The conversion 
however, had nothing whatever to do with 
that guarantee ; in point of fact the con- 
version had, as far as the army of Ben- 
gal was concerned, been effected long be- 
fore the amalgamation took place. Out 
of seventy-five regiments, sixty mutinied, 
were disbanded, and ceased to exist.  Ir- 
regular levies were raised in their place, 
and were officered on the irregular sys- 
tem. The armies of Madras and Bombay 
had not yet been changed into irregulars, 


Recruiting and Clothing 
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and whenever that operation was perform- 
ed, it would be done gradually, without 
displacing any officer, or depriving him of | 
any promotion, pay, or emoluments which 
he now enjoyed. | 
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mies of Madras and Bombay were at once 
to be placed on theirregular system. That 
put an end to one half the case of bis hon, 
and gallant Friend. The Commander-in- 
Chief had undertaken to provide employ- 
ment for all the officers for whom it was 
stated in the Report of the Commission 
that no places could be found, with the 
single exception of the senior field-offi- 
cers, who were not very competent for ac- 
tive service. To meet the case of these, 
a certain number of officers would be su- 
perannuated. There would, doubtless, be 
some allowances which officers now re- 
ceived to which they would not be entitled 
under the irregular system; but there 
would be no substantial alteration in their 
position. To say that the whole of the 
officers should retain all their emoluments 
and allowances was tantamount to saying 
that the Indian army should be kept up to 
its former establishment, in order to pro- 
vide emoluments for the officers, without 
reference to the public service; and he was 
sure his hon. and gallant Friend was not 
prepared to recommend such a measure. 


of the Army. 


RECRUITING AND CLOTHING OF THE 
ARMY.—OBSERVATIONS., 

Generat UPTON said, he rose to call 
attention to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Army Estimates, and to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War if 
it be intended to adopt that portion of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the 
present system of Recruiting the Army, 
which recommend that a pair of regula- 
tion boots, two shirts, two pair of socks, 
and one towel shall be supplied every 
year to the soldier; and one pair of sum- 


The hon. and gallant | mer trousers, one forage cap, one stock 


Member also set forth the advantage of | and clasp, every alternate year, at the pub- 


regular troops over irregulars; but the | 


irregulars had played a distinguished part | alteration will take effect ? 


lic charge; and if so from what date such 
He certainly 


in the whole of the recent campaigus in | thought that two of the recommendations 
the North of India and had displayed great | of that Committee deserved the attention 


gallantry and efficiency. 


He maintained, | both of the House and the country— 


therefore, that his.hon. and gallant Friend | namely, that portion which had reference 
was mistaken in asserting that the irre- to the getting rid of all the lying and 


gular system had proved a failure. 


As to | quibbling, and sometimes almost kidnap- 


the Commission appointed to carry out the | ping that formerly prevailed in the army, 


details of the amalgamation in India, he 
was very sorry it had cver been appointed, 
for he believed it had produced considerable 
mischief. No better proof of that could 
be afforded than the publication of the Re- 
port of the Commission against the will of 
the Government, That Report was based on 
the assumption which, as he had said, was 
entirely devoid of foundation, that the ar- 


Colonel Sykes 





but which had now been put a stop to, as 
well by the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee as by the order of the Commander- 
in-Chief? The other point was one which 
was of great importance to the soldier, 
and the hon. and gallant General contend- 
ed that the best of all substitutes for in- 
crease of pay to the soldier was the finding 
him good clothes. 
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Portsmouth, dc. 1466 


FORTIFICATIONS AT PORTSMOUTH, &. | The objection that the vessels would be of 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Sr MORTON PETO said, he wished mede.it. must be made 


to call the attention of the House to the 
nature of the Fortifications about to be 


erected at Spithead with reference to the | 


very great changes now taking place in 
Naval Armaments ; and to inquire if the 
Government intend to reconsider the ques- 
tion, whether Floating Batterics would not 
prove more effective for the defence of the 
Arsenal than the Forts proposed to be con- 
structed on the shoals? He did not wish 
to deprive the Government of the money ne- 
cessary for the defences of the country, but 
simply to induce them to reconsider their 
determination ; because, as it appeared to 
him, the construction of stationary bat- 
teries at Sp:thead was a great mistake. 
The question now at issue is, whether the 
proposed sea forts, in conjunction with a 
small auxiliary floating foree and other ad- 
juncts, will protect the roadstead and dock- 
yard of Portsmouth; or whether in lieu of 
these forts, at no greater expense, iron 
ships, as proposed by Admiral Sir Richard 
S. Dundas, may be substituted; and put- 
ting us thereby in possession of an infi- 
nitely superior force, able to effect that 
which the forts might fail todo. The let- 
ter of the Admiral clearly shows and re- 
commends that available ships of the line 
could be fitted with engines and converted 
into iron-cased ships, for this local pur- 
pose, carrying thirty of the heaviest guns, 
at £60,000 per vessel, thus giving four- 
teen of these vessels for the sum estimated 
for the three forts (namely, £840,000), or 
if it should be expedient to take vessels 
already fitted with engines, they could be 
converted for £40,000 or £45,000 per 
ship, giving 20 or 19°6 vessels for the 
same cost as the forts. The Admiral 
concludes his letter with the following re- 
mark :— 

“Taking into account, therefore, all the ex- 
pense and all the difficulty which must necessarily 
attend the construction of batteries upon the 
shoals at Spithead, and looking also to the con- 
tingency that stationary batteries alone might not 
be sufficient to prevent the passage of iron-cased 
ships, and would imperfectly defend the entrance 
of Spithead against vessels so protected, I am of 
opinion that any immediate outlay of money to 
be expended in the course of the ensuing financial 
year would be more profitably employed upon the 
equipment for purely defensive purposes of ships 
of this description, and it might be proper that 
the attention of the Secretary of War should be 
called to the subject in order that reports if ne- 
cessary from the Comptroller of the Navy may 
be called for without loss of time.” 





too great a draught might be met by the 
observation that if any attack was to be 
by vessels of equal 
draught; and the question of speed did 
not arise, because the proposed floating 
batteries would be simply for the protee- 
tion of that part of the coast where they 
were placed, He reminded the House that 
stationary batteries were of no use while 
ships kept out of their range; and from 
the situation of Portsmouth it could be 
shelled from a position on which it could 
not bring its guns to bear. Again, it was 
admitted that those fortifications would not 
prevent iron ships passing them; so that, 
practically speaking, they would be use- 
less. Another of the recommendations of 
the Commissioners was the use of explosive 
machines; but the late Russian war had 
proved the worthlessness of such means of 
defence as these. They also advised the 
construction of a number of iron-cased 
forts on the shoals at Spithead. It should 
be remembered, however, that Spithead 
was practically Portsmouth harbour, be- 
cause vessels of war could not enter Ports- 
mouth except at certain tides. And what 
would happen if the enemy’s iron-elad 
ships came in and attacked the merchant 
vessels and ships of war? Why, that the 
forts could not fire at all; for if they did 
so they would inflict as much injury on 
friend as foc. Moreover, it was well known 
that such was the smoke arising in an 
action that soon after the commencement 
of a battle no objects were seen. He con- 
tended, therefore, that the dockyard might 
be shelled without the forts being of any 
use at all. The question was, then, whe- 
ther they were spending the public money 
for the protection of the right place ? 
Would Portsmouth dockyard be in future 
what it had been in the past, when ships of 
war were of comparatively light draught ? 
Being adapted only for the repair of wooden 
vessels, was it likely to be continued here- 
after for the repair of iron vessels? He 
believed that with forts, auxiliary ships, 
and explosive machines, and all these act- 
ing together, the only result would be to 
paralyse one another and create confusion. 
In his opinion ships were preferable; for 
they could choose their position, act as 
steam-rams, and board the enemy. Another 
objection which he entertained to batteries 
on the shoals was that they would serve 
the purposes of buoys. Tle appealed to 
the Government, then, not to act preci- 
pitately in carrying out the Commissioners’ 
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recommendations. He had endeavoured to 
ascertain what were the opinions of many 


Fortifications at 


eminent men in both the army and navy ; 


on the subject; and all had agreed that 
neither of the Commissioners’ Reports was 
based upon practical data, and that the 
Government were not justified in proceed- 
ing to incur such an enormous expenditure 
upon Reports so made. They might de- 
pend upon it that recourse to this Chinese 
mode of defence and painting of tigers’ 
heads would not do for us. The French 
knew well how far these forts were an 
adequate defence; and if they would be 
able to effect all the mischief they desired, 
just as if the forts were not erected, then 
the fact that these defences were not what 
they were intended to be—namely, a means 
of absolute and perfect security—would 
prove the justification of the Government 
in hesitating to adopt the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH: If he had 
correctly understood the view of his hon. 
Friend, it appeared to be that he thought 
the defences of Portsmouth should be en- 
tirely confined to ships of war of some 
kind, and that land defences or forts on 
shoals would be useless ; and he grounded 
his ease in some degree on the difficulty 
which he fancied the defensive batteries 
would have in seeing an object after firing 
once or twice owing to the smoke of the 
guns. But that was an objection which 
would apply with equal force to the attack- 
ing party, as it would, indeed, to every bat- 
tery along the coast. His hon. Friend also 
complained that the second Report on the 
proposed Fortifications and system of de- 
fence had been made by the same Com- 
missioners who drew up the first Report ; 
and, perhaps, it might have been more 
satisfactory had other Commissioners been 
employed; but whilst he (Sir Frederic 
Smith) had objected to many of the re- 
commendations in the first Report, he did 
not object to any of those which were in 
the second. The arguments of the Com- 
missioners, indeed, had only confirmed him 
in the opinion he had long held, that forts 
on the shoals ought to be erected. For 
twenty years past he had been considering 
officially the question of the defence of 
Portsmouth and the Solent, and he had 
never doubted for a moment that the forts 
now proposed should be constructed for the 
defence of Spithead and Portsmouth Har- 
bour. It was intended that these works 
should be covered with iron of consider- 
able thickness, though what the thickness 
Sir Morton Peto 
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should be was still doubtful. Experiments 
at Shoeburyness showed that 10-irch iron 
was not shot-proof; and that being so, 
was it probable that enemy’s ships elad in 
44 or 5-inch iron would dare to venture 
within reach of these forts? Firing was 
accurate from a fort at even the distance 
of 5,000 yards ; but that from a ship was 
inaccurate at so long a range. His hon. 
Friend said that objects would not be seen 
from the forts after the first round. He 
(Sir Frederic Smith) contended that they 
would be seen, unless it were a calm, and 
then the enemy’s ships would be as much 
enveloped in smoke as the forts, for they 
must bring too, or anchor to obtain any ac- 
curacy of fire at long ranges. Under these 
circumstances the argument that Ports- 
mouth dockyard could be destroyed by 
ships, whilst the ships themselves were 
safe, at once fell to the ground. Further, 
he would ask if the batteries in Stokes 
Bay were to count for nothing? As he 
understood, the whole line of that coast was 
to be furnished with strong and powerful 
batteries ; and if that were so, they would 
have a range equal to the ships whiclr 
proposed to bombard the dockyard. He 
hoped, then, that the Government would 
act on the determination they had already 
formed to construct these forts with all 
despatch. It was, of course, a work of 
time and expense, and he believed they 
had greatly underestimated the cost ; but 
even if the cost were doubled, he should 
prefer seeing those forts erected rather 
than those which had been projected for 
Portsdown Hill, which he considered an 
useless waste of the public money. He 
would now ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty under what department the expe- 
riments now being made were conducted ? 
Were they under the War Office or the 
Admiralty—or both? If of both, these 
departments were certainly very slow in 
their operations, for as yet they had only 
come to this conclusion, that 10-inch iron 
was not shot-proof at 400 yards. They 
ought to have discovered by actual experi- 
ments long since what was the minimum 
thickness of iron required to resist shot of 
a certain weight. If 10 inches of iron 
were not shot-proof against a 120-pounder, 
what would be the effect of a 300-pounder 
of 2,000 yards? With a range which we 
should shortly have, he should like to know 
what ships of war would stand a 300- 
pounder, A ficet might come into the 
Solent, but they could not remain longer 
there than they were master of the seas. 
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He firmly believed that if we had even 
powerful shore batteries alone, no fleet 
would ever venture there, but he strongly 
urged the noble Lord that no time should 
be lost in completing these forts, which 
would render Spithead a perfectly safe an- 
chorage for British ships. The question 
of the thickness of iron was not very press- 
ing, because the iron could be prepared 
when they knew the thickness it was re- 
quired to be. But the formation of the 
foundations under water was a very tedi- 
ous operation, and should be entered upon 
without delay and prosecuted with vigour. 
He believed that 10 inches would not be 
sufficient ; but if these forts were to be of 
the curve form, they would not require the 
same thickness as if they were straight 
lined. What he complained of was that 
the experiments were not pursued with 
sufficient earnestness. They were build- 
ing ships cased with iron 43 inches thick, 
which was ridiculous if they expected these 
ships to be shot proof. 

Apmirat DUNCOMBE, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral, thought that at the present moment 
Government would not be justified in going 
to great expense in the erection of forts, 
and for this reason, that only a few weeks 
ago they were led to believe that iron 
plates, 4} inches thick, would be suffi- 
cient to withstand shot, whereas they were 
now told that 10-inch plates would not be 
sufficient. He had no doubt that his hon. 
and gallant Friend would be delighted to 
see a mangnificent fort erected, but they 
must remember that forts would buoy 
ships into Spithead. His firm belief was 
that ships would be of equal advantage, 
and in time of need they could be removed 
elsewhere. 

Cartan JERVIS observed that every 
inch thickness of the iron plates with which 
a ship was covered required 1,000 tons of 
measurement, and if they had plates seven 
or eight inches thick they would require 
the ship to be 7,000 or 8,000 tons burden. 
Then, again, he differed with the gallant 
General in his depreciation of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee had now sat three 
months, and what had been done? They 
had shown that the whole of the expen- 
diture which France had incurred in iron 
ships had been thrown away, and that we 
must be careful not to waste our money in 
the same way. Sir Howard Douglas had 
been spoken of as having been the en- 
courager of these iron vessels, but if there 
was one man more than another who had 
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been against the building of these ships it 
was Sir Howard Douglas. He felt per- 
fectly conscious that the Government would 
not be goaded into having so many ships 
because the French had that number. 
They would act with caution, as they had 
done with regard to ordnance, in which we 
were far ahead of any country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury (Sir Mor- 
ton Peto) has adopted the views of a very 
intelligent officer, Captain Cole, and no 
doubt primdé facie there is something very 
plausible in them; but I confess that, 
after full reflection, and after hearing the 
arguments on both sides, I cannot concur 
in the conclusion at which the hon. Baronet 
and Captain Cole have arrived. It is 
somewhat remarkable that in this very 
short discussion we have had military men 
arguing in favour of forts, and naval men 
arguing in favour of floating defences. So 
it will always be ; and that was one of the 
difficulties which the Government expe- 
rienced in coming to a decision upon this 
matter. But I think the argument is en- 
tirely in favour of forts as against ships, 
Let us just consider for a moment what 
the object is which we have in view. That 
object is the security of Portsmouth. What 
is it that Portsmouth is to be attacked by ? 
By a fleet coming into Spithead. Now, 
that flect, as may be supposed, would be 
the strongest fleet that the enemy, whoever 
he may be, could concentrate upon that 
point. It would consist of ships of the 
largest size, and of the most formidable 
armament ; and to meet those ships we 
ought to have a fleet of equal strength, 
Does my hon. Friend propose that we 
should have permanently stationed at Spit- 
head ten iron-cased ships of the largest 
dimensions and of the most formidable ar- 
mament, equal to any fleet that might be 
brought into Spithead for the purpose of 
attacking Portsmouth ? Why, unless your 
fleet were equal in force to any fleet that 
might be brought there you would only lay 
in store for yourselves defeat and disaster, 
You are, then, for the defence of an arsenal 
which is useful only for the creation of a 
fleet, which fleet is to operate wherever re- 
quired, to lock up another fleet equal in 
size and strength to the one produced at 
the place which it is your object to defend. 
Again, you could never reckon upon having 
your floating defences on the spot when’ 
they were wanted. If there was an alarm 
upon another part of the coast do you ima. 
gine that the Government would allow these 
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ten formidable ships—ships which must 
necessarily be of the first class—to remain 
at anchor at Spithead? Public opinion 
and the exigencies of the service would in- 
falliby cause these ships to be sent else- 
where ; and then, when the enemy, having 
made a feint at Plymouth, or in some other 
direction, came to Spithead, your floating 
defences would not be there. Take the 
expense. The forts we propose will, pro- 
bably, not cost so much as the large fleet 
which, according to the theory of Captain 
Cole, should be permanently stationed at 
Spithead, for the purpose of defending 
Portsmouth. Moreover, the ships would 
decay ; they would require constant repair ; 
they would require a large body of sailors 
to man and work them. A much larger 
number of men would be required in the 
ships than in the forts we propose to con- 
struct. In point of economy, therefore, 
either in first construction, or in mainte- 
nauce, or in permanence, the balance of 
opinion is in favour of forts as against ships. 
They would require less money to make 
them, they would require less money to 
keep them in repair, they would require 
fewer men to man and work them, and they 
would be always on the spot. My hon. 
Friend says that ships could not be hit 
from the points at which these forts are to 
be built. I doubt that statement. There 
seems to be scarcely any limit to the power 
of modern artillery : but there is a limit to 
the resisting power of ships, because there 
is a limit to the capacity of ships to float 
with a certain weight upon them ; and | 
defy you to construct a ship covered with 
iron coating of sufficient thickness to repel 
the heavy shots which are now sent from 
cannon, and yet to be buoyant enough to 
float on the water. But that is not the 
case with a fort. There is no floating in a 
fort. You may make the walls of your fort 
as thick as experience may show to be ne- 
cessary to resist the attack of the heaviest 
ordnance, Then, ordnance of a certain 
weight is unmanageable in a floating 
ship. You may have your guns upon 
deck ; but upon deck they are exposed to 
the fire of the adversary, and may be soon 
disabled. In the embrasures of a fort they 
are protected. You may have any amount 
of ordnance in a fort. You are limited in 
regard to the weight of ordnance which 
you can put on board ship, whereas you 
may have in these forts guns of any cali- 
bre ; and I venture to say, in spite of all 
the calculations that have been made, that 
if the forts at Spithead were to be con- 
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structed and armed with such cannon as 
Sir William Armstrong and others are able 
to put into them, any ships which might 
come to attack Portsmouth would very soon 
be sent to keep company with the Royal 
George. Therefore, though I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend that in a matter of 
this sort, in which repeated experiments 
are necessary to enable you to feel sure 
that what you are doing will answer your 
purpose, you ought to proceed with the 
utmost care and circumspection, yet, on 
the other band, I eoneur with the hon. and 
gallant Member for Chatham (Sir Frederic 
Smith) that no time should be lost beyond 
what is necessary for seeing your way 
clearly, and I am quite sure that the 
course which the Government have deter- 
mined to adopt with respect to the con- 
struction of these forts is the course which 
ought to be pursued. My hon, Friend 
says, truly enough, that there are defects 
in Portsmouth arising from an insufficient 
depth of water, and that some. vther place 
may be found better adapted for the build- 
ing and repair of an iron fleet. That is 
one of the considerations which led the 
Government to think that Chatham might 
be made useful to the public service, I 
only make that observation in passing, 
hoping that my hon. Friend will bear it in 
mind when we come to disenss the question 
about the dockyard at Chatham. Upon 
the whole my opinion is, in spite of 
the ingenious arguments which Captain 
Cole has urged in favour of floating as 
against permanent defences, that perma- 
nent defences are indispensable. I do 
not mean to say that they may not be as- 
sisted by floating defences—we cannot rely 
upon permanent defences alone—but, no 
doubt, you would always have at Ports- 
mouth a certain number of ships to assist 
your forts, and your forts and ships to- 
gether would be sufficient. It it said that 
these forts would serve as so many buoys 
to guide the ships of the enemy into Spit- 
head. Does anybody really imagine that 
any naval Power on the Continent or else- 
where would require the assistance of these 
forts to find their way to the anchorage at 
Spithead? We have charts which indi- 
cate with the greatest nicety the course 
which ships ought to pursue. We know 
well that all foreign Governments which 
have navies are in possession of these 
charts. We also know that visits of ves- 
sels of war belonging to foreign Powers 
have not been unfrequent, and that there 
is no part of our coast which has not been 
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accurately surveyed, and which is not as 
familiar to the naval officers of other coun- 
tries as to the officers of our own service. 
So much, then, for the subject to which 
my hon. Friend has called attention. I 
am bound to say that there is nothing in 
his arguments or his figures which leads 
me to think that the Government have 
arrived at a wrong conclusion in proposing 
permanent defences. Before sitting down 
I may be allowed to answer a question 
put by an hon. and gallant Member oppo- 
site (Colonel Dickson) with respect to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The ques- 
tion is what are the relations between the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Government, and 
whether Lord Carlisle intends to continue 
in the performance of his duties in Dublin. 
Without going into the question of the 
Galway contract, I may say that the rela- 
tions between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Government are the relations fixed by law 
and by usage, that the relations actually ex- 
isting between Lord Carlisle and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are of the best possible 
description, and that I have no reason fur 
supposing that my noble friend is not will- 
ing to continue his valuable public services, 

Mr. BENTINCK remarked, that if the 
House had had to consider the question 
whether some corrupt. borough should be 
allowed to continue practices of corrup- 
tion 500 or 600 Members would have 
been present; but when the defence of 
the country was brought forward there 
was a large amount of empty benches. 
This showed a defect in a portion of our 
representative system. He had just heard 
with the deepest regret an opinion ex- 
pressed by the head of the Government 
in favour of building these forts; for he 
believed that every shilling of the expen- 
diture might as well be chucked into Spit- 
head. The opinion of Captain Cole was 
borne out by the opinion of naval offi- 
cers throughout the country. Government 
ought to remember that the Commission- 
ers had reported twice, and that signal 
and glaring contradictions existed between 
the two Reports. The noble Lord had 
talked of the enemy sending his best fleet 
to take Spithead; but he (Mr. Bentinck) 
hoped that we should always have as fine 
a fleet as any the enemy could bring 
against us. The question was whether 
Spithead could be best defended by forts 
or ships; but if we had as good ships, and 
as numerous as the enemy, there was no 
argument in favour of forts. As to smoke, 
ships would sail out of their own smoke, 
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which forts could not. As to the compa- 
rative expense of the two modes of de- 
fence, ships would be less expensive than 
forts, especially when the forts would be 
built without foundation. The estimated 
expense of £840,000 would probably be 
doubled or trebled. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, that he 
had heard naval men say that no fleet 
could put into Spithead if the buoys were 
taken away. The noble Lord had said 
no limit was to be placed to the power 
of modern artillery, and that it was im- 
possible to say how far artillery might be 
made to carry. But it was stated that 
the object in building those forts on sand- 
banks was to get them as closely as pos- 
sible to any enemy’s fleet entering Spit- 
head, and, therefore, if the argument of the 
noble Lord were to prevail, that for build- 
ing those forts on sandbanks must fall 
to the ground. Why not build them on 
shore at Portsmouth, or on the Isle of 
Wight? He was disposed to place more 
importance in the training of our men in 
arms, and if they had volunteers on sea as 
well as on land, for his part he believed 
the country was safe. 

Mr. T. G. BARING thought the fair 
way to put the question was this: If a 
foreign commander had his choice, would 
he rather have the forts to show him the 
way into Spithead or not? A naval offi- 
cer, who was reckoned one of the ablest 
surveyors afloat said that with a simple 
chart he could pilot a fleet into Spithead 
during the greatest fog which was ever 
known in the Channel. With regard to 
the apprehended inconvenience from smoke 
in casemated forts, experiments showed 
that no difficulty of that kind need be 
feared; and he might also state that a 
tender had actually been received for the 
construction of one of the forts, at a price 
less than was originally estimated. Hon. 
Gentlemen who were disposed to under- 
rate the labours of the Commission forgot 
that two of the most distinguished offi- 
cers in the navy, Admiral Elliot and Cap- 
tain Cooper Key were upon that Commis- 
sion, and brought to its inquiries the ad- 
vantage of their great experience in scien- 
tific knowledge. In reply to two questions 
which had been addressed to him in the 
course of the discussion, he wished to men- 
tion that £20,000 would be taken this 
year for the supply of additional articles 
to the soldiers; it was not proposed to 
give all the articles which had been re- 
commended at once, but when these were 
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all issued there would be equal to an extra 
pay of 1d.a day. The Committee on Iron 
Plates carried on its experiments under the 
joint authority of the War Office and the 
Admiralty, both these Departments being 
interested in the result of its investiga- 
tions. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee, Mr. Massey in the 
Chair. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 

(1.) £179,407, Civil Buildings at Home 
and Abroad. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, at that hour 
(five minutes to twelve o’clock) it was too 
late for discussion; and he, therefore, beg- 
ged to move that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. T. G, BARING hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would allow the first Vote to 
be taken. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH objected to 
the sum of £2,000 and odd for construct- 
ing a new cement store. Cement never 
should be stored at all, but should be 
taken from the manufactory and used im- 
mediately, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected to the ex- 
penditure of £6,000 on account of the Pim- 
lico clothing establishment. He thought 
the change which had taken place in this 
respect had been most unfortunate, so far 
as expense was concerned. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that increased 
room was required in the storehouse at 
Pimlico clothing establishment. It had 
also been strongly recommended by every 
able officer that a storehouse should be 
built for cement. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he should 
not oppose that motion; but he hoped hon. 
Gentlemen would recollect that there were 
203 votes in Supply, and that they had 
made very little progress. 

Mr. HENLEY said that there was a 
great stir at the beginning of the Session 
to give Tuesday for Supply, but the Go- 
vernment had not availed themselves very 
much of the advantage thereby afforded to 
them. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought that a 
whole evening should be given to Supply. 
This evening had been consumed in the 
delivery of speeches, several of which were 
left unanswered; so that the discussion 
had been of a very desultory character. 

Cotonrt, DICKSON had asked a ques- 
tion on the subject of the functions of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to which he 
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had received no further answer from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
than the statement of a mere truism. He 
should take care to renew the subject on 
a future occasion. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next; Committee to sit again on Alonday 
next. 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 24, 1861. 


Lord REDESDALE sat Speaker. 


DEATH OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR, 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
trust it will not be deemed presumptuous 
in me, after the event which has just hap- 
pened under the dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and which has taken almost from 
the very midst of us the noble and learned 
Lord who, up to the last moment of his 
life, presided over our deliberations, if, as 
a friend and colleague, I venture to ask 
your Lordships to agree to the adjourn- 
ment of the House and of the further con- 
sideration of the business on the paper for 
the day. Ido this apart from any politi- 
cal feeling, as a mark of respect for the 
personal qualities of the noble and learn- 
ed Lord; as a mark of respect for the 
position which, as Speaker of this House, 
he held, and, I may add, as a mark of our 
submission to the chastening hand of God. 
The death of the noble and learned Lord 
has been singularly sudden. Many of you 
Lordships saw him taking a part in the 
proceedings of your Lordships’ House up 
to a comparatively late period of Friday 
evening. On Saturday I had the honour 
of meeting him in the Cabinet, and of see- 
ing him take his usual part in the delibera- 
tions of that body. In the evening I met 
him in his own house in social intercourse, 
showing that kindly and friendly feeling, 
and that affectionate demeanour towards 
his family, for which he was particularly 
remarkable. I was struck with the lively 
pleasure with which he received while at 
dinner from a noble Lord now present the 
announcement of the birth of a grandchild, 
more than four score years younger than 
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himself. The noble and learned Lord 
lived long before the public: his life was 
one eminently known to all his fellow- 
countrymen. It is not for me to attempt 
to pronounce anything like an eulogium 
on that noble and learned Lord; but I will 
say that the distinctions and honours which 
he attained will ever be an encouragement 
and an example to all in this country, by 
showing how a man, by indefatigable in- 
dustry and by the exercise of those per- 
sonal qualities which God has given him, 
is able to attain the bighest positions in 
the State. He has died full of years and 
honours, apparently in full possession of 
vigour both of mind and body. I believe 
there can be no doubt that a mind like his 
was as fully prepared for a sudden as for a 
lingering death, Indeed, I happen to know 
that on Saturday afternoon he said to a va- 
lued friend of his in conversation, alluding 
to the long illness of a common friend, that 
there was a prayer in our Liturgy against 
sudden death; but that he thought there 
might very properly be a prayer against an 
extremely prolonged existence. I venture 
to ask your Lordships to give a unanimous 
assent to this Motion; and unless I felt 
convinced that that unanimity would be 
displayed, I should have abstained from 
asking you to agree to.a Motion which has 
no precedent, because the case itself has 
no precedent that I am aware of in the 
annals of your Lordships’ House. I beg 
to move that this House do now adjourn. 
Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, I en- 
tirely agree with my noble Friend in 
every word he has said upon this me- 
lancholy occasion. I can bear besides 
a professional testimony, which my noble 
Friend could not, to the great legal qua- 
lifications of the noble and learned Lord, 
Every one who was acquainted with his 
professional career, his long experience, 
his indefatigable industry and power of 
work, was perfectly convinced that from 
the moment of his elevation to the Bench 
he would distinguish himself in his judicial 
capacity ; and accordingly he has com- 
pletely fulfilled these general and confident 
expectations. He had all the qualities 
which distinguish a great Judge; he had 
indefatigable industry, great professional 
experience, long practice in the Courts in 
the various branches of the profession :— 
all these qualities he brought to the Bench 
with him—I will not add strict integrity, 
because no man on our Bench makes an 
exception to the rule which distinguishes 
all our Judges, of perfect impartiality be- 
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tween party and party, and between the 
Crown and the subject, upon all occasions. 
It is not so in all countries. It is our hap- 
piness to possess that inestimable blessing. 
I can answer for my noble and learned 
Friend having been in the fullest posses- 
sion of his great abilities up to the very 
last period of his life, We sat together 
on Friday morning from between ten and 
eleven o'clock till the rising of the House 
as a court of justice, my noble and learned 
Friend presiding, and showing his usual 
acuteness and his usual determined atten- 
tion to every branch of the eause before 
him. I may add, that this House is in a 
peculiar manner qualified to judge of the 
great judicial talents which were possessed 
by my noble and learned Friend; for I be- 
lieve there is no instance of such despatch 
of business as that which he exhibited— 
not that which Lord Bacon calls “ affected 
despatch,”’ but real, substantial, and use- 
ful despatch ; and there never, as far as I 
am aware, was so little arrear in the causes 
which await your Lordships’ decision. I 
ought to apologize to your Lordships for 
discharging so superfluous a duty as that 
of seconding the Motion of my noble 
Friend ; but I thought it was due to the 
memory of him whom we have lost by this 
sudden yisitation of Providence that I 
should speak upon this occasion on behalf 
of that profession to which he belonged, 
and of which he was so great an orna- 
ment. - 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS: I entirely 
concur in the Motion of the noble Karl 
opposite. I think we owe it to ourselves 
and to the noble and learned Lord whose 
loss we deplore, that we should show every 
possible mark of respect to his memory. 
The great eminence of my noble and la- 
mented Friend as a common law lawyer is 
admitted by every person in this country. 
He presided for a long time in a court, of 
the business of which he was a perfect 
master, with a knowledge of the law which 
probably has never been exceeded, and with 
a patience and industry which all must 
have admired. As Chief Justice of Eng- 
land he occupied as proud a position as 
any.man could desire. When as Lord 
Chancellor he came to preside over the 
deliberations of this House, and to admi- 
nister another, and to him in a great mea- 
sure, a new branch of the law, I confess I 
thought he had undertaken a perilous task 
which he could scarcely adequately per- 
form. But, with a just reliance on his 
great powers, he was induced to accept 
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the office which was tendered to him. | 
Your Lordships have seen the manner in | 
which he conducted the business of that 
great office, and it is no small honour to, 
him to be able to say that, in his capacity | 
of Lord Chancellor, he maintained the | 
great reputation which he had acquired | 
as a common law Judge. I could not re- 
concile it to myself to remain silent on this | 
occasion. | 

Agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente. l 

The Entry in their Lordships’ Journals | 
is as follows :— 

The Lorp Presrvent acquainted the | 
House, That it was his painful Duty to | 
inform their Lordships that The Lord 
Chancellor, after having presided at their 
last Sitting on Friday, and while appa- 
rently in the full Enjoyment of Health, 
had died Yesterday ; he trusted that their 
Lordships, having regard to the extreme 
Suddenness of this Event, to the high 
Character of his Lordship the Speaker of 
this House, and as a Mark of Submission 
to the Will of God, would agree unani- 
mously that no further Business should be 
proceeded with this Day, and that all the 
Orders of the Day should be put off, and 
the House adjourned. 

Agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente. 


House adjourned at half-past 
Five o’clock, ’till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 24, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Pusrtc Bitts,—1° Church Rates Law 
Amendment (No. 2); Cruelty to Animals Pre- 
vention (No. 2). 

2° Parochial and Burgh Schools (Scotland) (No. 
2); Wills and Domiciles of British Subjects 
Abroad, &c.; Wills of Personalty by British 
Subjects ; Leases, &c., by Incumbents Restric- 
tion; Grand Juries, &. (Ireland), 

3° Poor Assessments (Scotland). 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
wished to ask the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Edueation, Whether 
the Buildings for schools and residences at 
South Kensington Museum, for which a 


Vote of £15,000 is proposed in the Eduea- 
Lord St, Leonards 
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tion Estimates, are to be erected after the 
plan designed by Captain Fowke, which plan 
includes the commencement of an ornamen- 
tal architectural elevation, thereby deciding 
the style of architecture to be adopted for 
the whole of the Buildings? 

Mr. LOWE said, that the best answer 
which he could give to the question of the 
noble Lord was to read the following para- 
graph from the Report of the Committee of 
last year, of which the noble Lord was a 
member :— 


of Justice. 


“Your Committee are by no means anxious to 
involve the revenue in large expenses for mere or- 
nament. The Museum is yet in course of for- 
mation, and they think it unwise to commit the 
country to a heavy expense in anticipation of its 
wants, The Committee recommend that any plan 
which may be adopted for the buildings to be 
erected should be capable of being worked into a 
general plan which would at once fully occupy the 
ground, and be susceptible of a proper amount of 
decoration. Such a plan has been laid before the 
Committee by Captain Fowke.” 


If Parliament granted the money which 
was to be asked for it was intended that the 
buildings should be erected according to the 
plans of Captain Fowke; but that would 
not determine the style of architecture of 
the Building of which those erections would 
form part. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, that 
the schools would occupy nearly the whole 
of the western front, and, therefore, their 
elevation must determine the character of 
the Building. 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he wish- 
ed to ask Mr. Attorney-General, Whether, 
in the event of the Courts of Justice Build- 
ing Act (Money) Bill being read a Second 
time, he will refer the question of Site for 
the proposed Buildings to a Select Com- 
mittee ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in all the discussions and inquires upon 
this subject there had never been any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the site for the New 
Courts, except on the part of some proprie- 
tors of houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who 
naturally desired that their property should 
become more valuable. The Commission 
for which we were indebted to the noble 
Lord, and which had conferred great public 
benefit, were unanimous in the opinion that 
the site recommended by them should be 
adopted. Under those circumstances he 
did not think that he should be right in 
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risking the postponement of the measure by 
referring this question to a Select Com- 
mittee, 


THE ACCIDENT IN THE HAMPSTEAD 
ROAD—STEAM ROAD CARRIAGE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Seeretary of State for the 
Ilome Department, Whether his attention 
has been called to an accident in the Hamp- 
stead Road, caused by a Locomotive Steam 
Road Carriage, which, in going along the 
road, removing the débris from the old Re- 
servoir, snorting and blowing off steam, 
caused the horses of an omnibus to take 
fright, rush on the pavement, and capsize 
the passengers, breaking arms and legs, 
and doing shocking injury to the passen- 
gers; and whether he is of opinion that 
such Locomotives could safely run in future 
on the public roads ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS stated that ao 
Report hud been made’ to him on the sub- 
ject by the Commissioners of Police, at his 
request. The nature of the accident was 
substantially that reported in the public 
papers, but the injuries were confined to 
one man having his collar-bone broken and 
to several others receiving bruises. At the 
same time, though the accident was not so 
serious as had been imagined, there could 
be no doubt that considerable danger was 
caused by the passage of such a vehicle ; 
the Superintendent of Police, who reported 
on the matter, stated his opinion that the 
employment of such an engine on the public 
roads was dangerous. Under the present 
state of the law the only remedy, in addition 
to the civil action which might be brought 
by persons suffering injury, was the indict- 
ment of the proprietors for a public nui- 
sance. 


PAUPER CHILDREN IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been directed to certain pro- 
ceedings alleged to have taken place at the 
Sligo Board of Guardians, on the 4th of 
June last, by which it appears that two 
children named Caulfield, whose parents 
were both Catholics, had been illegally re- 
gistered Protestants, and that, although the 
uncle of the children had applied on the 
21st of May last for their discharge, the 
Sligo Board of Guardians had refused his 
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application; and on the 4th of June a ma- 
jority of the Board passed a Resolution to 
give them up to their grandfather, who 
then also, at the suggestion of the Pro- 
testant Chaplain, made a claim for them 
for the purpose of at once transferring them 
to a Protestant Orphan Society, and what 
steps he intended to take in the matter? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that six years 
ago two children born of Roman Catholic 
parents were taken by the directions of 
their paternal grandfather to the Sligo 
Workhouse, and were registered as Pro- 
testants. The Guardians did not, he was 
informed, know that they were Roman Ca- 
tholies until an application was made the 
other day that they should be given up to 
their uncle. Another application was made 
to have them given up to their paternal 
grandfather. The Guardians gave them up 
to him, and in doing so he believed that 
they complied with the requirements of the 
law. 


THE HIBERNIAN MILITARY SCHOOL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is true that a Protestant Orderly of the 
Hibernian Military School, Dublin, named 
James Harrisson, did not, when feeling 
himself to be in his last sickness, express 
a wish to see the Catholic Chaplain of that 
institution ; whether the resident authori- 
ties of the School did not refuse to take 
any steps to ascertain if Harrisson really 
desired to see the Priest ; and whether, in 
point of fact, notwithstanding the urgent 
entreaties of his wife, he was not left to die 
without any religious ministrations what- 
ever, whether Protestant or Catholic; whe- 
ther there is any objection to the produe- 
tion of the Correspondence between the 
Catholic Chaplain and the Lord Lieutenant 
or the Lord Lieutenant and the authorities 
of the School in reference to this case; and 
whether au investigation has been ordered 
by the Lord Lieutenant, with the view of 
ascertaining the real facts respecting it; 
and, if so whether there is any objection 
to state its nature and result ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that it had come 
to his knowledge that cireumstances of 
some such kind as those to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred had occurred, 
and that a correspondence on the sub- 
ject was about to be laid before his 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 
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RIOT IN THE COUNTY OF LIMERICK, 
QUESTION. 


Masor GAVIN said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to a riot that 
took place on the 14th inst. in the village 
of Pallaskerry, in the county of Limerick, 
caused by the posting of a placard alleged 
to be offensive to the religious feclings of 
the people of that village ; and whether 
he will take steps to prevent a repetition of 
conduct which may be ealculated to excite 
angry feelings ? 

Mr, CARDWELL said, he understood 
that, by the exertions of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen, the excitement which existed 
among the people had been calmed, and 
that peace was entirely restored. The 
Protestant clergyman had on his part un- 
dertaken not to repeat the publication of 
the placard which had produced the ex- 
citement, 


EXPORTATION OF SALT, 
QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether any arrangements have 
yet been made with the Government of 
France for the admission of British Salt 
into that country ; and, if not, whether 
there is any probability of such arrange- 
ments being effected ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that no 
arrangement had yet been made for the 
reduction of the Import Duty in France 
on British Salt, but an inquiry was going 
on, and he might say that not only was 
there a probability, but he had every rea- 
son to believe that that inquiry would be 
soon completed and would be followed by 
a reduction of duty on British Salt ex- 
ported to France. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: What is 
the nature of the inquiry, and where is it 
going on? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: It is going 
on in France. It is a matter which in 
their view of the case is a difficult one, 
and an inquiry is being conducted by the 
French Government, which we have reason 
to believe will be followed by a reduction 
of the duty. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
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Treasury, For how long a time the money 
proposed to be taken on account for Civil 
Services will enable the Public Service to 
be carried on, aud whether he can name 
a day when the Miscellaneous Estimates 
will be proceeded with ? 

Mr. PEEL said, that the sum proposed 
to be taken on account would not be suffi- 
cient to pay more than the salaries and 
pensions which would fall duo at the ex- 
piration of the current quarter, and to 
mect other demands which would probably 
be made in the course of the first week in 
July. Not having been able to sce his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment since the hon. Baronet gave him no- 
tice of his question, he could not name a 
day on which the Miscellaneous Estimates 
would be taken, but as the money to be 
taken on account would not be applied to 
defray the cost of any of the services 
which were included in Class I., and as it 
was extremely desirable that the authority 
of the House should be given to the exc- 
cution of the works comprised in the Votes 
of that class, he thought it important that 
the Miscellancous Estimates should be pro- 
ceeded with on as early a day as possible. 


King Harman. 


CASE OF MR, KING HARMAN, 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, on a for- 


mer day I made reference to the case of 
Mr. King Harman, who was convicted by 
Mr. Arnold, the Police Magistrate, and 
whose sentence received some mitigation. 
I stated that a second information issued 
by the Police had been laid against Mr. 
Harman at the suggestion of the Police 
Magistrate, and that it would not have 
been laid by the Police if they had been 
left to the exercise of their own discretion. 
Mr. Arnold has, subsequently, made a 
communication to me on the subject, and 
he states that no intimation of the alleged 
reluctance of the Police to lay that infor- 
mation had been made tohim. 1 think it 
right that the House should be made aware 
of that fact. A Report which has been 
made to Sir Richard Mayne by the Police 
Inspector is to this effect. It is dated on 
the 11th June— 


“ With reference to the case of assault previ- 
ously reported, I beg to state that on Tuesday, 
the 5th instant, a Report of Inspector Humphries 
was handed to me, stating that it was the opinion 
of the Magistrate that a Warrant should be taken 
out for the assault upon the Police. According- 
ly, I gave instructions to go to. the Police Magis- 
trate to get a Warrant, which was done. At that 
time no steps had been taken beyond the execu- 
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tion of the Warrant for the asokiats upon Mr, 
Adams.” 
This Report shows that the Police did not 
initiate the second information, but -that 
fuct was not made known to the magistrate 
himself, 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR CANADA, 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, that | 


in order to make a statement which he | 
deemed absolutely essential, he begged to | 
move the adjournment of the House. [** Oh, 
oh!'’] Tle was aware that this was an 
exceptional course, not to be taken without 
reasons of great urgency, and which should 
be resorted to with reluctance by any one 
in as humble a position as himself. But it 
was, nevertheless, a course which, in ex- 
ceptional cases, the Committee appointed 
to consider the business of the House desired 
to preserve in the hands of Members. 
Having given notice of his intention to 
bring a question before the Iouse that 
evening with regard to the reinforcements 
under orders for Canada, he desired to state 
the reasons why he could not be content to 
wait for his proper place on the paper. 
Whether the Motion. of whieh the hon. 
Member for Cork county had given notice 
on going into Committee of Supply were 
negatived or agreed to, it would equally 
deprive liim of the opportunity of bringing 
forward his Motion. When he informed the 
House, on information which he believed 
to be correct, that the troops under orders 
for Canada were to sail on Wednesday next, 
it would be seen that if this were a question 
on which an opinion should be expressed, 
no time ought to be lost in bringing it for- 
ward, On Friday night he had not been 
fortunate enough to obtain precedence on 
the paper, and, even had he been able to do 
80, Members were not present in sufficient 
numbers to give any effect to his observa- 
tions. Ie feared recurrence of exactly the 
same thing that evening, and he, therefore, 
threw himself on the indulgence of the 
House. He assured them that in doing so, 
he was not actuated by any motive of per- 
sonal vanity ; but the subject was of such 
immense importance, and the step which 
was about to be taken might lead to ulterior 
consequences of such magnitude, that he 
thought the House ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion with regard 
to the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
before the step was irretrievably taken. 
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order. The hon. Member had given notice 
of a Motion on going into Committee of 
Supply which stood in a certain position on 
the paper of the day. He wished to know 
whether the hon. Member, by his present 
Motion for Adjournment was in order in 
seeking to anticipate the diseussion which 
would take place on his former Notice ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: A question was ad- 
dressed to me the other day with regard 
to taking Notices in the order in which 
they appear on the paper. I did not enter 
very fully into that question at the time ; 
but perhaps it would be proper that I 


| should state that, on what are called days 


for Notices of Motion, every Gentleman 
who lias put his name down for a Notice 
of Motion is called upon by me in his 
turn. But on Order days, the Orders of 
the Day are called on in their tarn, and if 
Gentlemen have given notice of their in- 
tention to move Amendments on those 
Orders, then it is not my duty, and it has 
not been the habit, to call upon those Gen- 
tlemen. But if they present themselves 
and rise to move the Amendments of 
which they have given notice—as I stated 
the other day—it would be my desire, as 
far as possible, to give Gentlemen, when 
they rise, precedence according to the 
order of their Notices—because it is obvi- 
ously of no use to give notice on the 
paper unless some consideration is attach- 
ed to that Notice. The only doubt which 
I have with regard to the character of 
the step taken by the hon. Member is 
this. Ile has given notice that he will 
eall attention to the recent augmenta- 
tion of our military force in Canada. 
Ilad he given notice of a Motion on that 
subject, the course which he is now pur- 
suing would, undoubtedly, be out of order. 
It is for the Ilouse to consider whether 
they will permit a Gentleman who puts his 
name down to make observations on going 
into Committee of Supply, and whose name 
stands tenth or twelfth on tlie list, to rise 
before the public business is concluded, 
and before some Gentlemen who wish to 
move for unopposed Returns have had en 
opportunity of doing so, and to move the 
adjournment of the House in order that he 
may bring forward the subject in which he 
is interested out of its due course? 1 con- 
sider such a proceeding highly injurious 
to the conduct of business in this House. 
I am not empowered to say that an hon. 
Gentleman may not make the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House ; but I con- 





Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY rose to 


| sider the Motion now made extremely in- 
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jurious to the conduct of public business, 
and one which should be greatly discou- 
raged by the House. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
had overlooked the fact that the unopposed 
Returns had not been granted. But, be- 
lieving that would be the last opportunity 
of discussing the subject, he had been led 
to adopt what he was aware was a very ex- 
ceptional mode of seeking to bring the 
matter forward. In rising he had ex- 
pressed his sense of the great indulgence 
he was asking at the hands of the House, 
and he could assure hon. Members that he 
was only actuated by the sense he enter- 
tained of the importance of the question to 
which he sought to invite attention. But 
after the opinion which had been expressed 
from the Chair, he felt that he would 
neither be consulting the feelings of the 
House nor the duty which he owed towards 
its rules, if by persisting he ventured so 
very near an infraction of those rules as 
the Speaker had held that his doing so 
would be. 


The Derryveagh 


On Motion that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 


THE DERRYVEAGH EVICTIONS, 
ADDRESS MOVED. 
Mr. VINCENT SCULLY, in pursuance 


of Notice, rose to move that an humble 
Address be’ presented to Her Majesty re- 
presenting— 


“That Mr. John George Adair, one of the 
Justices of the Peace for the County of Donegal, 
had recently ejected all the inhabitants from a 
tract of land in that county under circumstances 
which appear to this House to affect seriously the 
general peace and well being of the district ; and 
praying that She may be graciously pleased to di- 
rect an Inquiry, with « view to consider whether 
it was fitting that Mr, Adair should continue to 
hold Her Majesty’s Commission.” 


The hon. Member said, that on the last 
oceasion when he ventured to call the at- 
tention to this eubject he was met by the 
suggestion of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that the House of Commons had no 
power to address Her Majesty upon the 
subject of removing one of her officers from 
the commission of the peace, or of inquir- 
ing into his fitness to hold that office. He 
(Mr. Seully) hoped his Motion would not 
be decided upon any such narrow ground, 
and he could not conceive any other answer 
Mr. Speaker 
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ofa plausible kind which could be made to it, 
The ITouse was in fact the proper tribunal 
to address Her Majesty in case of a neglect 
or abuse of duty by one of the superior 
Judges, praying Her to remove him: he did 
not, therefore, think that the Government 
should set up that answer. He was not 
going to contend that a landlord might not 
do as he liked with his own, nor was he go- 
ing to originate a personal charge against 
Mr. Adair. He was there to give Mr. Adair 
an opportunity of justifying the charges he 
had put forward as the grounds for act- 
ing as he had done, and because he be- 
lieved those charges to be a libel on the 
country if they were not true. He had 
not taken up the ease lightly, but had done 
all he could to ascertain the facts, and 
he had taken care that Mr. Adair should 
know the information which he had ob- 
tained, so that it might be corrected if 
incorrect. The House was already aware 
that on the 8th, 9th and 10th of April 
these evictions, by order of Mr. Adair, took 
place. The official Returns showed that 
‘* 28 houses were unroofed or levelled ; 46 
houses evicted ; 47 families, comprising 
37 husbands, 35 wives, 159 children, 13 
other inmates ; making a total of 244 per- 
sons.’’ On the day after the evictions Sub- 
Inspector Henry wrote to the County In- 
spector as follows :— 


Evictions. 


“T proeceded on Sth, 9th, and 10th inst., in 
command of a force of one Sub-inspector and 200 
men, accompanied J. A. Dillon, Esq., R.M., to 
protect the Sub-sheriff while executing a writ of 
habere on the property of Mr. Adair. There 
were forty-seven families, comprising 244 persons, 
evicted. Many of their houses were levelled, 
There was no breach of the peace,” 


Now these were the occurrences which took 
place on Mr. Adair’s property ; but it was 
not to those acts, or to their terrible con- 
sequences, that he intended to allude. It 
was true fifty persons were driven into the 
poor-house, one old man died within a few 
days from the hardships he had suffered, 
and two other men had become lunatics. 
It was not, however, on account of these 
things that he brought forward the Motion 
which he had to make, but because Mr. 
Adair had put forward, as grounds for the 
evictions, that those people had been parti- 
cipators in the most serious crimes, includ- 
ing murder, Now, he challenged Mr. 
Adair to give the slightest proof of such 
charges, and he would not only say that 
full inquiry had satisfied him that such state- 
ments could not be established, but that he 
(Mr. Seully) could prove them to be incor- 
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rect; and, further than that, he would show 
that the means of knowing them to be in- 
correct were all in Mr. Adair’s own imme- 
diate possession, Perhaps Mr. Adair, if 
he were listening to what were said, after 
he found that there was not the slightest 
ground for imputing any of these crimes 
to any of the unfortunate persons charged, 
would set himself to right the wrong which 
he had done, and withdraw the allegations 
which he had thrown out. In order that the 
Tlouse might understand the case, it was 
necessary that he should read the exact 
words of Mr. Adair in making the accusa- 
tions. They were contained in two letters 
written to the Under Secretary for Ireland 
on the 8th and 16th February, and were 
more tersely given in a letter which Mr. 
Adair afterwards wrote on the 6th April to 
two clergymen of the parish—the Rev. Mr. 
Kane, and the Rey. Mr. Maturin. These 
were the statements, every one of which 
he (Mr. Scully) alleged to be utterly un- 
founded as connected with the inhabitants 
of Derryveagh. He said first of all—‘*‘ A 
previous proprictor of my estate, Mr. 
Marshall, was murdered.”” And he made 
the same charge in his letter of the 16th 
Feb. Again, he says :—‘‘ On these lands 
I was myself attacked by a large armed 
party, most of whom I recognized as in- 
habitants.’””’ Again—‘‘ About the same 
spot my manager, Mr. Murray, was mur- 
dered.”” A fourth charge was—‘* While I 
was at the House of one of you (Mr. 
Maturin), investigating this murder, the 
offices were maliciously burned down.”’ A 
fifth charge was—‘‘ Two or more of the 
coroner’s jury, in Murray’s case, who found 
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proving the condition of the people by the 
infernal combinations of the Ribbon So- 
ciety. Now, he (Mr. Scully) was prepared 
to disprove every one of the charges con- 
tained in that letter. Ie defied Mr. Adair 
to prove that any one of the crimes alleged 
could be brought home to any of the people 
living on the Derryveagh property ; and 
further, he (Mr. Scully) had not been able 
to trace the slightest semblance of Rib- 
bonism among the inhabitants of that 
property, though Mr. Adair spoke of it as 
having ‘‘ fatally spread itself over the 
whole country.” On the other hand, the 
statements of Mr. Adair were wanting in 
candour, as the House would see on a 
careful comparison of dates. The hon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. Conolly) had 
moved for a return of the number of outrages 
for each of the ten years commencing the 
Ist of January, 1851, but he (Mr. Scully) 
| did not see how that retura bore upon this 
}ease. Derryveagh was a district containing 
| about 12,000 or 13,000 acres in the parish 
/of Gartan, which contained about 44,000 
‘acres, with the greater part of which Mr. 
| Adair was connected, either as landlord, 
lor occupier, or as head landlord with the 
lright of sporting and shooting. There 
| were four estates in the parish. The first 
| property, called Glenveagh, was occupied 
| by Mr. Adair, and the unfortunate Mr, 
| Murray was murdered upon it. But the 
| Derryveagh people had nothing to do with 
| that property; or, indeed, with either of the 
| other three estates which composed the 
| parish of Gartan. Mr. John Marshall was 
a former owner of the Gartan estate. He 
| was fired at in 1840, upwards of twenty 








Again—‘‘ Large numbers of my sheep) Adair stated, nor by people in connection 
have been from time to time made away| with Derryveagh. He died in October 
with,”” And ‘ My dogs have been, on two| 1840, partly from his wounds, and part- 
occasions, poisoned.” A further charge|ly in consequence of a full habit. Mr. 
was, that a system of intimidation, with) W. Marshall, who succeeded him, died on 
threats of murder, had been carried on to-| the 2nd of February, 1849, leaving the 
wards Mr. Adair and his servants, al-| present Samuel Marshall his heir. On De- 
though in his management of the property | cember 31, 1855, Samuel Marshall con- 
there had not been a single eviction among | veyed the Gartan estate to W. C. Corn- 
a numerous class of tenantry, nor even an| wall for £5,900. On August 22, 1857, 
acre of commonage taken from the people; | Mr. Adair for the first time made his ap- 
that almost all the crimes of which he com-/| pearance in the county, and bought a por- 
plained were in some way connected with | tion of the Glenveagh estate from Pitt 
Derryveagh, and that the perpetrators of | Skipton, and on the 31st of December he 
many of them must have been known to} purchased the remainder of the estate. 
the people of the district, Mr. Adair fur-| He then purchased in the Incumbered Es- 
ther stated that he had purchased the pro-| tates Court a fee farm rent of £25 Irish 
perty, enchanted by the beauty of the out of Glendoan ; also a fee farm rent of 
scenery, and that he could not suffer him- | £60 Irish out of Derryveagh, with the 
self to be diverted from his design of im- right of sporting, in both cases, reserved to 


a verdict of wilful murder, were attacked.” | years ago, not ** a few years” as Mr. 
| 
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the grantor and to his heirs—not his ‘* as- 
signs’’—and Mr. Adair’s exercise of this 
right led to disputes, and was indeed the 
root and origin of these evictions. On the 
30th of April he purchased the Gartan cs- 
tate of W. C. Cornwall for £8,000. Mr. 
Adair had no sooner purchased this pro- 
perty than he applied to the Government 
to erect a police barrack upon it, pro- 
fessedly for the purpose of putting down 
illicit distillation. That was done, and 
then close to it he put up a pound, and 


The Derryveagh 
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jconceiving that the latter would 


made it a source of terrific annoyance to | 


his tenants and the adjoining estates by 
putting into it all goats, sheep, horses, and 
cattle trespassing on his mountains. And 
yet he had declared that he had never de- | 
prived his tenants of any privileges of pas- | 
turage. In September of the same year, | 
1858, Mr. Adair was appointed a magis- } 
trate of the county of Donegal. On| 
August 21st and 22nd Mr. Adair set up a 
claim to sport over Derryveagh which be- 
longed in chief to Mr. 


| lord’s rights. 


} 


} 
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in bodily fear. Notice of motion was given 
for a new trial, but before the new trial 
came on, Mr. James Johnston and Mr, 
Adair came to an agreement, in accord- 
ance with which Mr. Johnston gave a fee- 
farm grant of Derryveagh (11956 acres) to 
Mr. Thomas Cooke Trench, in trust for 
Mr. Adair, at £225 a-year, being about 
£40 above the existing rents of the occu- 
pying tenants. Mr. Jolinston placed these 
parties in the hands of Mr. Adair, not 
revenge 
himself on them for defending their land- 
This agreement was carried 
out on the 10th of October, 1859, Mr. 
|Johnston having on the 7th of October 
‘taken his tenants’ notes or 10 U's fot 
\their Derryveagh rents up to the Ist of 
| May, 1859, which were all paid in full on 
}the 25th of November. On the 29th of 
| December, Mr. Adair received his Derry- 
| veagh half-year’s rents to the lst of No- 
vember, 1859 ; and on the 20th of January, 
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James Jolinston, | 1860, he served notices to quit on his 


and was occupied by James Corrin and | Derryveagh tenants, with the avowed in- 


others. 


commenced, he went to shoot over the | 


property in order to assert his rights, | 


lo 


As soon as the shooting season | | tention of re arranging the holdings and 


utting them in a more covenietit form. 
On the lst of November, 1860, the notices 


P 


which had not been exercised for 150 | to quit were supposed to expire, and the 


years, and which Mr. Johnston disputed. 

One of Mr. Adair’s gravest charges was 
that he was attacked on these lands by 
a ‘large armed party, most of whom I re- 
cognized (he said) as inhabitants.” The 
fact was that in August, 1858, Mr, Adair’s 
claim to sport over Derryveagh was re- 
sisted by James Corrin and other te- 
nants of James Johnston. These parties 
were indicted by the grand jury, and 
Corrin then brought an action against Mr. 
Adair for assault and battery and mali- 
cious prosecution, The jury found that 
there was an assault by the defendant, 
Mr. Adair, but that it was in the ex- 


ercise of a lawful right of sporting. A 
verdict, therefore, passed for Mr. Adair, 


but notice of motion for a new trial was 
given. Mr. Adair’s imputation of crime 
against the inhabitants, and his complaint 
that he was attacked by a large armed party 
on these lands, wore a very different aspect 
when it was known that he claimed to sport 
on these lands under a fee-farm rent which 
was not one-fourth of the value of John- 
ston’s interest. These parties were armed 
with sticks and other weapons, but it was 
not alleged that they had any firearms. 
They were defending the supposed rights 
of their landlord, and there was nothing in 
the proceeding calculated to put any man 
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| 





tenants gave up formal possession. After- 
wards, for the first time, in order to elear 
the land, Mr. Adair turned round and 
| made these charges of murder and of other 
crimes. If the tenants had chosen to take 
defence, Mr. Adair could not eject any of 
them until the spring assizes, but they 
gave up possession on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, under the impression that he was to 
make a new arrangement with them, On 
the 13th of November, 1860, James Mur- 
ray, his steward, left Glenveagh Cottage 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and on the 
15th was found murdered on the Glenveagh 
estate, two or three miles from the Derry- 
veagh property. Yet it was insinuated 
that some of the persons who had volun- 
tarily given up possession of their Derry- 
veagh holdings, had been guilty of the mur- 
der, though there did not exist the slightest 
support for such a suggestion, and though 
the Rey. II. Maturin stated that there were 
more grounds for suspecting other parties. 
More had been done to annoy the tenants of 
Gartan, Mr. Adair having lent his boat 
to pursue some of those tenants to an island 
where they were suspected of smuggling. 
He did not, however, think that the charges 
against them were worth attending to. Mr. 
Maturin gave the Derryveagh tenants the 
highest character, and more than insinuat- 
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ed mysterious motives fur the commission 
of the murder. He (Mr. Scully) would 
not go further into that subject, but the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland knew to what 
he alluded, It was the common talk of 
the district ; and it was communicated to 
him (Mr. Scully) over and over again, and 
he was at perfect liberty to state it as a 
fact, but he should prefer to abstain from 
doing so. Mr. Adair said he had ejected 
these people on public grounds, and that 
he expected to lose £200 a-year for some 
years, by the lands being in a state of 
waste. He (Mr. Scully) was not going to 
assert that that was not Mr. Adair’s belief, 
but it was not his (Mr. Scully’s) belief. 
The way to make the land more profitable 
was to clear out the tenants, put shcep upon 
it, and make it another Sutherlandshire. 
Whatever might be Mr. Adair’s motive, or 
his fear or apprehension, it was the way 
to make money of his property. Mr. Adair 
had employed forty-two policemen to serve 
lis ejectments, at an expense of probably 
£100 to the public, and, at an expense 
of not less than £1,000, he moved 200 
policemen on the day of the census, for 
the purpose of executing the haberes on 
the 8th, 9th and 10th of April. He 
(Mr. Scully) asked if the public money 
should be misapplied for such a mischievous 
purpose Were the Irish police to be the 
instruments for effecting those clearances ? 
Were the poorhouses to be erected for the 
reception of those outcasts, whom the land- | 
lord would not venture to cast out if there | 
were not those receptacles for them? It) 
behoved them, on every ground of public 
policy, to see that the public money was 
not wasted in this manner. Le had yo 





the report of the inquest on the body of 
Mr. Murray in a newspaper that had 
hitherto advocated Mr. Adair—the Dublin 
Evening Mail—and, on considering the 
nature of the ground, it seemed most pro- 
bable that a person who knew of Murray’s 
coming in and going out, and could walk 
behind him without suspicion, was the most 
probable person to commit the murder. 
The place where the murder was committed 
was upon the side of a bare, open hill, at 
an angle of forty-five degrees ; and armed 
as Mr, Murray was, with a revolver, it was 
absurd to suppose that any one could have 
sprung upon him unawares. If, therefore, 
suspicion was to attach at all, it must at- 
tach more to a person who had an oppor- 
tunity of committing the murder than to 
one who had not. With regard to the 
burning of the outhouse, which was an- 
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other of Mr. Adair’s charges, Mr, Maturin, 
the clergyman to whom it belonged, did 
not allege that it was burned maliciously, 
and the constable in charge of the police 
force in the neighbourhood, who was the first 
person at the fire, stated that it was acci- 
dental. Then it was also said by Mr. Adair, 
that two or more persons who were on Mr, 
Murray’s jury were attacked; but the facts 
were, that the attacks alluded to were mere 
trifling and foolish affairs, arising from a 
drunken quarrel, and having nothing to do 
with the matter in question at all. Then 
Mr. Adair said that two of his dogs had 
been poisoned ; but there was every reason 
to believe that they were poisoned by Mr. 
Adair himself, who was in the habit of set- 
ting poison in his grounds with a view to 
the preservation of his game. Mr. Adair 
stated that there were 100 sheep of his 
maliciously destroyed, and in a subsequent 
letter that 600 sheep had been destroyed. 
It appeared, from a memorial which had 
been addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, 
that one William Doherty, being in gaol, 
accused of destroying and stealing sheep, 
Mr. Adair went to the gaol and there took 
the information of Doherty against four 
persons, two of whom were tenants of Co- 
lonel Humfrey. Upon a written order of 
Mr. Adair the police arrested those men, 
but after being imprisoned for five days, 
and marched sixty miles to and from 
gaol they were liberated when the case 
came before the bench of magistrates. 
The men brought an action against the 
police for the arrest ; the case was tried 
before Mr. Henn, Q.C. It was proved 
that the men were arrested by the writ- 
ten order of Mr. Adair, and a verdict 
was found against the plaintiffs. Then 
Colonel Humfrey made a representation 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and the answer he 
received was, that there appeared to have 
been some misunderstanding, and his Ex- 
celleney felt that any further inquiry could 
not be prosecuted with advantage. He 
(Mr. Scully) had received a letter that 
morning from Colonel Humfrey, stating 
his readiness to produce all the written 
documents and to go before a Committee 
of the House. That very matter, if hothing 
else, was a reason for the appointment of the 
Committee which he asked for. With re- 
spect to the case of the 85 sheep which Mr. 
Adair stated had been maliciously destroy- 
ed, an inquiry took place and the whole 
matter was investigated. The bench on 
that oceasion came to the unanimous and 
almost indignant resolation that they were 
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of opinion no sheep of Mr. Adair’s were 
maliciously injured or made away with, 
and that it appeared from the evidence of 
the constabulary that 66 sheep were found 
dead from the inclemency of the weather, 
and with no mark of injury upon them. Mr. 
Adair had put forward that charge again ; 
but his own opinion of that charge was 
shown by a letter he wrote to the London- 
derry Journal, on the 29th of February, 
1860, in which Mr. Adair stated that the 
case was put forward by his steward, with- 
out his sanction. He added that he did not 
believe any ill-feeling existed against him 
among the people of the county of Donegal. 
The fact was Mr. Adair had stood for the 
county of Limerick as an extreme tenant- 
righter. The people would not have him 
there, and then he sprang up in Donegal, 
not to assert landlord right but landlord 
wrong. If a landlord would assert his 
rights he must not shelter himself under 
false excuses; and if he became a disturber 
of the public peace it became a fit subject 
for inquiry whether his name should be re- 
tained in the commission of the peace. Mr. 
Adair had no right as a landlord to con- 
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found the innocent with the guilty—he had | 
visited the alleged sins of the father upon | 


their children; for among those whom he 
evicted were 159 children, He thought he 
had entircly disproved the various charges 
brought against these unfortunate persons. 
The clergy of all denominations in the dis- 
trict were all of opinion that if a stop were 
not put to such proceedings Mr, Adair would 
excite the people to madness. Indeed, two 
fathers of poor families had already been 
driven into insanity, and were now inmates 
of the lunatic asylum. In conclusion, he 
was not wedded to the particular terms of 
his Motion. If it was thought that, instead 
of an inquiry under the authority of the 
Crown, it would be better to have an inves- 
tigation before a Committee of that House, 
or in any other form, he had no objection 
to modify his Motion accordingly. The 
Government had frequently instituted in- 
quiries into the conduct of magistrates 


where the circumstances were far less grave | 


Ile was anxious for no 


Tle had 


than the present. 
arbitrary or unfair proceeding. 


known strong steps to be taken to put! 
down political agitation—the Repeal move- | 


ment for example; and several highly hon- 
ourable gentlemen and deputy lieutenants 
of counties, one or more of whom, indeed, 
he now saw in that House, were summarily 
deprived of there commissions of the peace 
without there being any slur whatever on 
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their character. The power which his Mo- 
tion contemplated, therefore, existed, and he 
proposed that it should be exercised in the 
mildest possible shape. Ile did not bring 
this matter forward in any way as a publie 
prosecutur, but he felt it his duty to afford 
Mr. Adair an opportunity of having his 
conduct fully inquired into. If the case 
were his own he should be glad to have such 
an opportunity, and, as one of the landlord 
class, he could sincerely say that no man 
would more rejoice than he should do if Mr. 
Adair was able satisfactorily to vindicate 
himself, and to show that he was worthy to 
retain his commission as a magistrate. He 
trusted that Mr. Adair, when he came to 
take a cooler review of all the circum- 
stances, would perceive that his only es- 
cape from the position into which he had 
brought himself was to admit that he had 
been wrong, to retrace his steps, and re- 
store these unfortunate persons to their 
holdings. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 


Evictions 





Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words— 





“An humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, representing that Mr. John George Adair, 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the county of 
| Donegal, has recently ejected all the inhabitants 
| from a tract of land in that county under circum- 
| stances which appear to this House to affect seri- 
ously the general peace and well-being of the dis- 
| trict ; and praying that She may be graciously 
| pleased to direct an Inquiry, with a view to con- 


| sider whether it is fitting that Mr. Adair shall 
| continue to hold Her Majesty’s Commission.” 


—instead thereof. 


| Mr. HENNESSY begged to second the 
Motion of his hon. Friend on the broad 
! ground that an Irish landlord and magis- 
j} trate had done an act which his brother 
{magistrates and the clergy of his parish, 
‘as well as those in Ireland who had in- 
vestigated the case, all condemned, and 
| which the accused had himself attempted 
to justify in a singular letter that he sent 
to Dublin Castle. That letter contained a 
passage in which the writer said the law 
| recognized the principle that in cases of 
malicious injury to property, the district 
should be made responsible, and asked 
whether the addition of murder did away 
with that responsibility? The letter pro- 
ceeded to request that his Excellency should 
| be informed that the writer would with 
| pleasure abandon his intention to evict 
these people if the Government would 
suggest to him any other means of safety 
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for himself or his servants, or would give 
him that protection which it was its first 
duty to afford, but which it had hitherto 
so entirely failed in affording. In the ab- 
sence of that, however, Mr. Adair added 
that he could not hesitate to do, at any 
cost, what he felt the state of the country 
made it his duty to himself and to society 
to do. The plain meaning of that was 
that Mr. Adair set himself above the law, 
and usurped the position, not of the Ex- 
ecutive merely, but of Parliament itself. 
Ile accused the Executive of neglect ; and 
such an accusation ought to be met by in- 
quiry. Without entering into details, a 
great act of inhumanity had primd facie 
been committed. 244 persons, of whom 
159 were children, had been driven from 
their homes and turned out upon a bleak 
mountain side. The people were tenants 
whose fathers had held the property long 
before Mr, Adair became a landlord in 
Ireland. That gentleman had been pro- 
prietor of the estate for three years, but 
many of the tenants had lived upon it from 
their infancy. One old man of cighty, who 
had been born on the property, was trans- 
ferred to the workhouse. When such acts 
were perpetrated and defended on the plea 
that the law was defective, and that the 
Government had not done its duty, the 
matter imperatively demanded inquiry. He 
thought that the Executive had done all in 
its power, and that Mr. Adair had acted in 
& manner disgraceful to the class to which 
he belonged. Therefore, while he was the 
last person to countenance undeserved at- 
tacks upon Irish landlords, he cordially 
seconded the present Motion. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, that nothing could 
be more painful to him than to take part 
in this discussion; but as a representative 
of the county in which the occurrence 
called in question by the hou. Member had 
taken place, he felt it his duty to give a 
statement of facts. In the first place he 
must ask the House to distinguish between 
the county of Donegal at large and that 
portion of it where the crimes which had 
excited Mr, Adair’s indignation had been 
committed. The particular district on 
which that gentleman’s property was si- 
tuate was so tainted with crime that for 
the Jast ten years it had been regarded as 
the most criminal district in all Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
had moved for an inquiry into Mr. Adair’s 
conduct, and had made a. statement with 
apparent candour; but he had given the 
go-by to the most important feature of the 
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case—he had omitted to notice the serious 
matter which had led to all the evictions 
complained of—namely, the existence of 
the fearful Ribbon Society, That society 
was at the bottom of all the outrages which 
had disgraced the county; and he was con- 
vineed that it was at the bottom of Mr. 
Murray’s murder, which was the chief cause 
of the occurrences concerning which an in- 
vestigation was now asked for. That be- 
ing so it was not fair to Mr. Adair, or to 
the Ilouse, that the question of these evic- 
tions should be submitted to the House 
without any reference to crimes which were 
the direct fruits of the Ribbon Society in 
that county. He was certain that the Irish 
Government were fully aware of the wide- 
spread organization that prevailed in that 
district of Donegal, which, it was but jus- 
tice to say, was but one sixth part of the 
whole county, the remaining five-sixths of 
which were in a perfectly orderly and peace- 
ful condition. Some hon. Members might 
not remember former descriptions of the 
Ribbon Society, and, therefore, he might 
state for their information that it was a 
combination of a most fearful character to 
carry out an agrarian law, enforcing its 
views by murder and most dreadful alter- 
natives—beatings, waylayings, and burn- 
ings. English and Scotch Members could 
hardly belicve that so awful an engine of 
terrorism could exist in these days; but, 
having attended the grand jury of the 
county for the last ten years, he could state 
that upon every occasion there was some 
fearful crime which could not be brought 
home to the perpetrators, as convictions 
could not be obtained owing to the terror- 
ism of the Ribbon Society, which prevent- 
ed persons from giving evidence of facts 
within their knowledge. The unfortunate 
farmers where the combination existed, 
even if they were not members of the so- 
cicty, could take no steps to clear the coun- 
ty of the stain because of the threats held 
out by the secret committees. Even where 
persons had been waylaid and beaten they 
had refused to give evidence against their 
assailants, so great was the terror caused 
by the warnings of the society. The great 
number of crimes that had disgraced that 
part of the county were all attributable to 
that horrible conspiracy. About a month 
ago he (Mr. Conolly) moved for a return 
of all the crimes reported by the police in 
that county during the last ten years; but 
the return which had been furnished was 
very meagre, aud the amended return had 
not yet been presented; and he must, 
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therefore, read to the House from a private 
report that had been furnished to him bya 
magistrate of Donegal, the facts of which 
could be compared with those of the amend- 
ed return when produced. This gentleman 
stated that it had been his duty to take 
part in several fruitless investigations into 
serious outrages committed in the district 
of which the townland in question was the 
centre, and that it had been found impos- 
sible to vindicate the law or obtain convic- 
tions, though some of these outrages were 
committed in the presence of numerous 
witnesses. The hon. Member for Cork 
took exception to Mr. Adair’s bearing in 
mind the murder of Mr. Marshall in con- 
nection with the more recent murder of 
Mr. Murray. It was no falsehood in Mr. 
Adair to say that his predecessor in the 
estate was murdered. Mr. Marshall was 
shot down in broad daylight, on his way 
from church; and from that time to the 
present there had been a succession of si- 
milar crimes. A preceding proprietor of 
one of the estates now held by Mr. Adair 
—a Mr. Chambers—left the country on 
account of his life having been frequently 
threatened. But before stating the fearful 
atrocities that had been committed in Do- 
negal under the Ribbon system, he would 
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quote the opinion of one of the greatest 
ornaments of the Irish Bench—Chief Jus- 


tice Burton. He said— 


“If a crime so awful as murder is capable of 
yet further aggravation, it is when committed by 
previous conspiracy. ‘To my imagination nothing 
can be more shocking than that persons should 
commit this crime by premeditation, and if any 
addition can be supplied beyond this horror, it is 
only to be found in the disposition of a consider- 
able part of society to screen the criminals from 
justice; it is a mental, if not an actual, participa- 
tion in the crime.” 


If he could show that in this district there 
had been several consecutive outrages, no 
doubt in connection with Ribbonism, all 
escaping detection, though witnessed by 
numbers of the population; if he could 
show that Mr, Adair had reason to believe 
that many of these people were accom- 
plices after the fact in the murder of his 
steward—these would be grounds on which 
Mr. Adair was morally, if not legally, jus- 
tified for resorting to this severe mode of 
punishing them. The magistrate of Done- 
gal he had alluded to went on to say that 
Mr. Marshall was murdered on a Sunday 
in the presence of 200 witnesses. Though 
numbers of them saw the shot fired, they 
Jet the murderer walk quictly away. A 
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Mr. Moore was eut to death with reap- 
hooks, close to his own house, A man 
named Johnston had his horse shot, and 
his own life was placed in great danger 
for many days. A Mr. Nixon was at?! 
tacked when returning from church, wit 
the female members of his family, by three 
men disguised as women. A bailiff of Mr. 
Adair’s predecessor was shot on his return 
from market. Then eame the murder of 
Mr. Murray. There had been numerous 
other outrages, attended by less fatal con- 
sequences, that could all be traced to the 
Ribbon organization, The terror of it was 
complete, and, as a necessary consequence 
of impunity, this fearful system was ex- 
tending. In many cases farmers had ap- 
plied to the authorities to have it put down; 
but all the exertions of the magistrates and 
police during five years had failed to do so. 
The sons of the farmers were drawn into 
the society, or forced to join it, for their 
own protection. Jurors and witnesses were 
threatened; and assaults and attacks were 
concealed, rather than run the risk of pro- 
secuting. [Mr. Burr: What is the name 
of the magistrate ?] He was ready to give 
his name to the hon. and learned Member 
in private; but, considering what was the 
system of the Ribbon conspiracy, and that 
Mr. Murray’s life was threatened several 
times before he was murdered, he objected 
to give the name publicly. A more des- 
perate state of things than that in which 
these murders could occur could not be 
imagined; and if anything could justify 
the extreme steps taken by Mr. Adair, it 
was these assassinations. The system had 
grown to a fearful extent; the well-being 
of all classes in the district was affected by 
it; and it had compelled Mr. Adair to re- 
sort to the only plan open to him to show 
the Ribbon conspirators that they should 
not tyrannize over the country. When his 
steward had been murdered, and his own 
life threatened more than once, Mr. Adair 
had to consider what steps he ought to 
pursue, After the murder of Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Adair caused strict inquiry to be made 
as to all the inhabitants of Derryveagh who 
were out from their houses on that day, 
and it was found that every individual who 
had been absent returned to a particular 
house in the village. This was the iden- 
tical house in which Mr. Murray himself 
found a gathering of people two days be- 
fore the murder took place, on which oc- 
casion he stated to Mr. Adair that he was 
certain bad work was going on by reason 
of the congregation of people there. Mr. 
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Adair’s own life had been threatened by 
Derryveagh men, and though the evidence 
which he had been able to collect was 
not sufficient to insure a legal conviction, 
it produced a moral certainty in his mind 
that every individual who had arrived at 
man’s estate in Derryveagh was more or 
less in complicity with regard to this mur- 
der. The hon. Member (Mr. Scully) had 
made no allusion to the fearful Ribbonism 
which prevailed there, and to the outrages 
which had paralyzed all law and defied 
almost all detection; and, instead of their 
being nothing to connect Derryveagh with 
the murder of Mr. Murray, there was a 
distinct combination in the village for the 
purpose of murdering that gentleman. 
Sir James Stewart, a gentleman of high 
character and position in the county, writ- 
ing on this ease, said that the line of con- 
duct pursued by Mr. Adair in consequence 
of the murder of Mr. Murray, though very 
severe, was absolutely necessary, and was 
not the Jeast more severe than was required 
by the magnitude of the offence committed. 
If Mr. Adair (added Sir James) had never 
evicted a single tenant, neither his life nor 
his property would afterwards have been 
safe; the same system of violence would 
have been carried into adjoining parishes, 
and would eventually have pervaded the 
entire mountain district of this county. 
The evictions here, although severe and 
perhaps extreme, were necessary under 
the circumstances, for Mr. Adair was so 
hemmed in by the Ribbon conspiracy that 
if he had not taken some such step he must 
either have given up his estate entirely or 
have held it subject to the control of these 
assassins, Similar cases had occurred. 
Lord Lorton found upon a portion of his 
property a state of crime analogous to that 
which prevailed in Derryveagh, and, the 
law having completely failed to bring the 
culprits to justice, he was obliged, after 
the commission of a number of crimes in 
Ballinamuck, to evict the whole of the in- 
habitants of the village, 162 in number. 
This step had been attended with the best 
results, for from that day to the present 
not a single murder had disgraced this 
particular district, the people finding that 
when the criminal law failed the law of 
property came in for the vindication of 
justice. Lord Templetown adopted the 


same measure after the murder of Mr. 
Bateson. By his orders the whole of the 
townland in which the murder took place 
was cleared of its inhabitants, and from 
that day the district had been peaceable 
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and orderly. Nothing could be more pain- 
ful than the idea of turning out a multitude 
of poor people into the road; but there was 
another idea quite as painful—the exist- 
ence of such a state of terrorism as pre- 
vailed in that part of Donegal. Landlords 
were bound to exert themselves to the ut- 
most to put an end to such a dreadful state 
of things; and, much as Mr. Adair’s con- 
duct had been decried, he believed he had 
acted the part of a courageous and in- 
dependent man. It was not Mr. Adair 
who drove the people to desperation, but 
it was the people who drove him to ex- 
treme measures, This was a plain state. 
ment of,the case, and he would not flinch 
from ‘it. 

Mr. BUTT said, that if the speech of 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
meant anything it was a charge to every 
landlord in that part of the country, in the 
event of any disturbance arising upon his 
estate, to carry on a war of extermination 
and death against the inhabitants. [** No, 
no!’”’] He was glad to hear that senti- 
ment disowned, but how would the speech 
of the hon. Member be read in Ireland ? 
Mr. Adair had turned every human being 
in one particular district out of home upon 
the mountain-side, and he was not sure 
prised to hear hon. Gentlemen shrink from 
the inferences which must be drawn from 
such conduct. He questioned the state- 
ment of the hon. Member that the murder 
of Mr. Murray was committed in the pre- 
sence of hundreds of persons. 

Mr. CONOLLY: What I stated had 
reference to the murder of Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. BUTT said, that he had misunder- 
stood the hon. Gentleman. But at any 
rate the hon. Member had stated that Mr. 
Adair's life had been repeatedly threat- 
ened. He challenged that statement. Had 
Mr. Adair ever made such an allegation ? 
Was it true that the people of Derryveagh 
were steeped in crime ?* He had the testi- 
mony of impartial witnesses that that was 
not so; Colonel Humfrey, the owner of 
a neighbouring property, and as high a 
Conservative as any Gentleman in that 
House, sent to the clergyman of the 
parish a contribution of £5 towards the 
relief of the sufferers, and bore testimony 
to the “inoffensive and excellent ’’ cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of the district, 
Then, again, the Protestant rector of the 
parish and the parish priest joined in urg- 
ing Mr, Adair to reconsider the matter, on 
the ground, as they alleged, that there was 
no such thing as combination in Derry- 
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veagh. He (Mr. Butt) denounced as ut- 
terly false the allegation that any terror- 
ism had been resorted to to coerce Mr. 
Adair, and he trusted full inquiry would be 
made into the state of the district, in order 
that the truth of the matter might be 
elicited. He trusted his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Vincent Scully) would with- 
draw his Motion, in order that such inquiry 
might be made. What was Mr. Adair’s 
testimony with regard to the inhabitants of 
the district ? Ile stated that he had been 
attacked in Derryveagh by a body of armed 
men, some of whom he recognized. Now, 
what was the fact? Mr. Adair had a dis- 
pute with Mr. Johnston, the occupier, 
about certain sporting rights ; and: Mr. 
Johnston, who was the deputy lieutenant 
of the county, told his tenants that they 
should prevent Mr. Adair from shooting on 
the property. The tenants did so, and the 
matter ended in a civil trial, which termi- 
nated upon some technical point in favour 
of Mr. Adair. Could there be a more 
atrocious lie and scandal than to say that 
that was an armed attack upon Mr. Adair? 
Then there was the statement that his 
sheep were killed; but that statement had 
been declared by the magistrates of the 
district to be without foundation. The cir- 
cumstance that some of his dogs were 
poisoned might be accounted for by his 
having set poisoned baits for poachers’ 
dogs, and to his own dogs having eaten 
them. As this Motion was one of im- 
portance to Ireland, he would ask the 
House to recollect how a great deal of the 
land in that country was circumstanced ? 
A great many tenants held their land sub- 
ject only to a short notice to quit. What 
did Mr. Adair do after the murder had 
been committed 2? Why he went to Derry- 
veagh and received every penny of his 
rent from the tenants, and then turned 
them out on to the bare mountain-side, to 
the number of 244—the old and infirm, 
and the children altogether—punishing the 
innocent with the guilty. It had been said 
by the hon, Member opposite that these 
tenants of Mr. Adair belonged to a Rib- 
bon Society; but he defied him to give any 
proof of this, while, on the other hand, 
there was abundant testimony to their 
being a most inoffensive people. He main- 
tained that Mr. Adair’s conduct could not 
be justified on any ground, and called upon 
the House to let the people of Ireland see 
that it had no sympathy with such revenge- 
ful proceedings, He (Mr. Butt) remem- 
bered a passage in the writings of a clergy- 
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man whose name was still held in honour 
—the Rev. Cesar Otway. Mr. Otway 
visited the Rev, Mr. Maturin in this very 
village of Derryveagh. He described the 
magnificence of the scenery, the repose of 
the charming groves, the primitive inno- 
cence and simplicity of the poor people, 
who, and their fathers before them, had 
lived secluded from the world in these re- 
mote and secluded valleys. If it was de- 
sired to teach the Irish respect for law, 
and to break down the Ribbon conspiracy, 
it would certainly not be by excusing much 
less by sanctioning, wholesale extermina- 
tions. Mr. Burke once said that he must 
refuse to draw an indictment against a na- 
tion; but Mr. Adair had exeeuted judg- 
ment against. all his tenants. And what 
lesson did he thereby teach the people of 
Ireland 2 Was not the natural result this, 
that Ribbon conspirators would prevail 
upon many of them to enter into their 
ranks for the avowed purpose of protect- 
ing themselves against the landlords? Or 
if they were forced to emigrate to America, 
they carried with them sentiments of hatred 
towards the British Government, which 
might operate some day greatly to our dis- 
advantage. There never, perhaps, was a 
ease of this kind which came more dis- 
tinctly before Parliament ; and what he 
asked the House to do was to institute a 
searching inquiry into the whole matter. 
When the Motion then before the House 
had been disposed of, he should move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
for that purpose, to which, if the House 
agreed, hé believed it would do much to- 
wards promoting justice and the peace of 
the country. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, hon Gentlemen 
on his side of the Ilouse, in listening to 
the very.eloquent and somewhat irrelevant 
speech of the hon. Member for Youghal 
(Mr. Butt), from whose lips the words had 
fallen 
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“ Strong, thick, and heavy, like a thunder shower.” 


were affected by feelings of a painful cha- 
racter, first at the fact that any landlord 
should feel it necessary to turn loose upon 
society so many individuals, and next on 
account of the circumstances which had led 
to those evictions, and which almost de- 
prived Irish Members of the power of dis- 
cussing the question calmly. He certainly 
was surprised at the quarter in which this 
Motion had originated, and he thought the 
attack on Mr. Adair might with more de- 
cency and decorum have proceeded from 
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some other Member. A heap of docu- 
ments had been furnished to him by Mr. 
Adair, showing how competent the hon. 
Member was to speak from experience of 
the profits to be acquired from clearing an 
estate, which, if he wanted to sell, would 
certainly be more valuable than if encum- 
bered with tenants. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: I must beg 
the hon. Member either to use papers or 
to refrain from doing so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: * Order, order.”’ 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he would pass 
from the quarter in which the Motion had 
originated to the Motion itself. If Mr. 
Adair had committed a crime, it would be 
punished first by the decision of the Lord 
Chancellor and by that of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, as well as by the silent condemna- 
tion of his own acquaintances. But the 
proper tribunal had decided that there was 
nothing in his conduct calling for punish- 
ment, and the House, therefore, was now 
invited to pass unmitigated censure on his 
proceedings towards a population described 
as‘ mild and inoffensive.” The sympathy 
in this case seemed rather misplaced. Not 
a word of rebuke or indignation was di- 
rected by hon. Gentlemen at the other side 
against that series of murders, which, on 
the contrary, were spoken of almost in the 
language of vindication by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, The murder of Mr. Mar- 
shall, who was shot in noonday, and in the 
— of hundreds, was made light of ; 

e had only three or four small shot in him, 
it was stated ; he was not killed dead, for 
he lingered till October. Such was the 
way in which an atrocious crime was 
spoken of. Not a word had been uttered 
about that inhuman murder of Murray, 
which in its every: feature resembled the 
murder of Kennedy described by Scott in 
Guy Mannering. That the foul deed had 
been committed by several persons was 
proved by the marks of the struggle; the 
victim was burled over a precipice, and a 
large stone thrown down upon him, and 
he was sorry to say that the persons en- 
gaged in the struggle were but too well 
known to everybody in the district. Other 
persons had been shot at or cut down. The 
first duty of an owner of property was to 
provide for those who had been entrusted 
to his care; but was it to be supposed 
that the contract was never to be put an 
end to, but that the parties, however evil 
their conduct, were to cling to the land- 
lord for life? Perhaps this unfortunate 


district was the only one in which such 
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extreme measurcs would be necessary to 
meet extreme and painful crimes. In Ire- 
land, geucrally, crime was diminishing; and 
from north to south a bettcr fecling was 
existing between landlord and tenant. He 
admitted that, owing to what was a natural 
mistake, Mr. Adair had perhaps coloured 
rather highly what he described as an armed 
attack, But, as he was in the exercise of 
a right when he met those armed men, 
and under the circumstances he thought 
that their object was that which he had 
stated it to be. There could be no doubt 
that the district in which these evictions 
took place was teeming with murders; and 
was a man to retain tenants where such 
murders had been commitied, where such 
outrages had been perpetrated, and where 
illegal combinations existed ? He thought 
that Mr. Adair was almost more to be 
pitied than censured. He thought that 
there never was so much done to excuse a 
fit of anger. The occurrence truly was 
one to be deplored ; but it had received 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it must be left to public opinion 
to correct such acts, which were exceed- 
ingly rare, and which he hoped would be- 
come more so in consequence of the causes 
that led to them becoming rarer still. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that if hon. Gen- 
tlemen wished to maintain the rights of pro- 
perty they ought to keep a broad and clear 
distinction between the acts of humane, 
gentlemanly landlords, and those of mere 
land jobbers, who, with the rank and sta- 
tion of gentlemen, combined the feelings 
of bum-bailiffs. Mr. Adair, having acted 
in so inhuman and cruel a manner as to 
punish hundreds for the crime of one or 
two, was not a person to whom the Queen’s 
commission as a magistrate ought to be 
intrusted, 

Captain JERVIS said, he would not 
say a word in favour of Mr. Adair. The 
matter had been referred to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who had decided that the case was 
not one in which further inquiry was ne- 
cessary ; and he thought it very extraor- 
dinary that the House should form itself 
into a court of justice to review what the 
Lord Chancellor had decided. But, in 
contradiction to the happy and blessed 
state of things which was represented as 
existing in this part of Donegal, he wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
Report of a Committee which sat three or 
four years ago, giving the names of the 
owners of between 600 and 700 sheep, de- 
stroyed in the course of a few months 
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within four miles of this very place. The 
Roman Caiholic Bishop was not likely to 
exaggerate the misconduct of the people, 
and in an address to them, alluding to the 
destruction of the sheep, he said— 
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“You have not discontinued your murderous 
conduct, but I understand you have continued it 
ever since I was here last. If any one has told 
you that the priest can absolve you from this 
great sin, he has grossly deceived you. The Al- 
mighty has never delegated such a power to man, 
and unless you make restitution you can never 
get absolution. England has sent an army to the 
Crimea and conquered Russia. She has sent an 
army to China and conquered the Chinese ; and 
do you think that the small corner of a parish in 
the county of Donegal can stand up and oppose 
the law of England ?” 


The New Zealanders might be spoken to 
in the same language as was addressed to 
these highly civilized and peaceable inha- 
bitants of a small corner of Donegal. There 
was a great difference between bringing 
forward this Motion and opposing it. An 
Irish Member who brought forward such a 
Motion gained popularity with the lower 
class of the £10 voters, but one who op- 
posed it lost their support. The greatest 
credit, therefore, ought to be given to the 
hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. Conolly) for 
the manly manner in which he had spoken 
out to-night upon this subject. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had read a long list of the 
sheep killed, but he did not say that Mr. 
Adair had, through his steward, applied 
for compensation for them, or that on the 
first inquiry before the magistrates it was 
distinctly proved that the sheep were not 
murdered by the people, but starved on the 
mountains. Mr. Adair was represented as 
a benefactor to these wild Ashantees ; but 
what was the fact? The sheep on the 
mountains cost 6s. each, and the magis- 
trates of the county of Donegal awarded 
him for each the sum of 30s. ; so that this 
was an admirable speculation, and one pro- 
vocative of perjury. No doubt Bishop 
M‘Geltigan made the speech alluded to ; 
but he was almost in his dotage, and in the 
following year, upon the very same plat- 
form, he retracted what he had before said, 
and expressed his belief that the people 
were not guilty of these outrages. If the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman quoted from 
this old Bishop again, he would refer him 
to his second speech, and tell him the date 
of the Dublin Zvening Post in which it 
was published. Was there, then, any justi- 
fication for the belief that the people mur- 
dered Mr. Murray? He abhorred outrage 
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and loathed murder, and would do every- 
thing to crush those crimes ; but it was 
quite a different thing to encourage a sys- 
tem which was a challenge to the ignorant 
and passionate. It was a matter of noto- 
riety—and the hon. Member for Cork had 
alluded to the circumstance—that there 
was one man in Donegal who was opeuly 
suspected of the crime. Whether he was 
guilty or not was a matter between God 
and himself, but it was a curious fact that 
this man wore the dead man’s clothes at 
his funeral, that he was extremely intimate 
with the dead man’s wife, and that the wife 
was very much interested in getting him 
out of gaol, If it transpired that the 
struggle originated in jealousy, that a shat 
was fired in self defence, and that the 
man’s death was the result of the deadly 
struggle—if that should turn out to be the 
case, either by a death-bed confession or 
in some other way, what would Mr. Adair 
think of himself for having sacrificed 244 
people on the suspicion of being parties to 
the murder? The statement of the hon. 
Member for Cork had been in no way dis- 
proved. A more fearful doctrine could not 
be laid down than that because a crime 
had been committed on an estate, and the 
perpetrator not found out, every human 
being on that estate should be sent adrift. 
Mr. Adair, by throwing 244 people helpless 
upon the world, had been guilty before God 
and man of a great outrage and a great 
wrong. Did Lord Derby carry out his 
threat to evict a portion of his territory 
in Ireland? No, The representative of 
an ancient aristocracy, with naturally 
strong views of the rights of landlords, 
held his hand, and did not carry out his 
threat ; but this Mr. Adair—a mere inter- 
loper in the country—a mere land-jobber 
who ought to sympathize with the tenant 
class, beeause he had sprung from them, 
ruthlessly turned 244 persons on the world 
because he chose to suspect that one of 
them had committed a murder. This geu- 
tleman had stood as a candidate upon the 
hustings in favour of tenant right and as a 
friend of the poor, but he (Mr. Maguire) 
thanked God they had not a practical ex- 
hibition of his detestable hypoerisy in that 
House. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that though the 
ease which had been brought under the 
consideration of the House was a most 
painful one, and involved some of the 
gravest questions which could interest a 
country circumstanecd like Ireland, yet 
the point which the House had to decide 
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was very narrow, namely, whether the 
Crown had neglected its duty in not super- 
seding Mr. Adair from his position in the 
commission of the peace. He could assure 
the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
that it was far from his intention to meet 
him with a technical plea that the matter 
was beyond the provinee of the House. If 
the servants of the Crown had neglected 
their duty it never could be pleaded that it 
was not the business of the House of Com- 
mons to take the matter into their con- 
sideration. Ona former occasion he stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government had come 
to the conclusion that this was not a case 
in which they would be justified in re- 
moving Mr. Adair from the commission of 
the peace, and he remained of the same 
opinion, The hon, Member for Donegal 
(Mr. Conolly) had given the House a nar- 
rative of painful interest —a recital of 
crimes showing a strong conspiracy in a 
particular district of Donegal, and had 
quoted a judgment delivered by Baron Pen- 
nefather in 1857. There could be nothing 
more dreadful than the existenee of a se- 
cret, organized conspiracy, or the terror 
that such a conspiracy must excite among 
the persons within its influence—interfer- 
ing with the law and preventing the due 
administration of justice. He was happy 
to say that, owing to the combined efforts 
of the authorities and of the clergy of all 
Churches, a great improvement had been 
effected since the address of Baron Penne- 
father. A check had been given to Rib- 
bonism; yet it could not be said that 
Ribbonism was extinct. During the last 
few years there had occurred the firing at 
Mr. Dickson and the murder of Murray ; 
in both which cases no conviction had 
taken place. Such was the state of things 
when Mr. Adair came into possession of 
his Donegal property. The state of the 
ease, so far as Mr. Adair was concerned, 
was that he had bought four several and 
coterminous properties, Since that time 
he had found himself, more or less, in 
conflict with his neighbours and those who 
occupied under him. In the first case Mr, 
Adair represented himself to have come in 
contact with an armed party on the hill 
side. He could not agree that this was a 
correct description by Mr. Adair of the 
occurrence, because the bills preferred by 
him were ignored, and it appeared after- 
wards upon a trial that it was a contest as 
to the right of sporting, which was ulti- 
mately settled by agreement between the 
parties, and by Mr, Adair purchasing the 
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claims and standing in the position of Mr. 
Johnston. Mr. Adair subsequently gave 
notice of ejectments against 244 persons 
in Derryveagh, and still more numerous no- 
tices at Garvan. The reason alleged was 
that the ground was about to be cleared, 
for the purpose of arranging a new mode 
of cultivation, which would be for the 
benefit both of the landlord and the occu- 
pier. Matters thus remained until Novem- 
ber in last year, the period of the murder 
of Murray. He regretted that the hon. 
Member for Cork, whose labour in getting 
up this ease, and whose eandour in making 
him acquainted with the facts he felt bound 
to acknowledge—had felt himself at liberty 
to point a suspicion of the crime of mur- 
der in the House of Commons against any 
individual in regard to whom the authori- 
ties, after full consideration, had not felt it 
their duty to prefer a criminal charge, and 
whose innocence was quite unimpeached. 
The murder of Murray, so far as he could 
learn, was the act of two, and only of two, 
persons. The proof was that when the po- 
lice went to view the body they discovered 
traces both of Murray’s footsteps and the 
footsteps of two other men—one wearing 
shoes and the other barefooted. A strug- 
gle had taken place between Murray and 
these two men, who killed him with a stone 
that was found there. The hon. Member 
for Cork commenced his speech by ehang- 
ing the issue from that which he offered to 
the House on a former occasion. [Mr. 
Scutty: No!] He understood the hon. 
Member to say that he did not state that 
the Executive Government would have been 
justified in removing that gentleman from 
the commission of the peace for acts that 
the Exeeutive Government might not ap- 
prove, but which were strictly legal in the 
exercise of his private property. The hon. 
Member, however, now put forward as the 
ground for removing Mr. Adair from the 
commission, that he had eharged the in- 
habitants of the district with a participa- 
tion in serious crimes, including murder, 
which he could not sustain against them. 
It was unnecessay for him to enter into the 
charges relative to the poisoning of the 
dogs, to the fire at Mr. Mathurin’s, to the 
case of the jurymen, and other particu- 
lars. They were introduced into the dis- 
eussion, if he understood right, in order 
to show that Mr. Adair had brought se- 
veral charges of crime against his neigh- 
bours, including that of murder, whieh 
were not substantiated. Ile had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he did not agreo 
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in the opinion expressed by Mr. Adair 
that these were plain and manifest proofs 
of a malicious determination on the part 
of the people against him. He supposed 
they had been introduced into the discus- 
sion for the purpose of showing that Mr. 
Adair’s general conduct was such as to 
have warranted the Government in super- 
seding him in his office of magistrate. 
This, however, was not the question. So 
far as he knew, there was no proof that 
the murderer of Murray was within the 
general cognizance of a large community. 
In the early part of this year Mr. Adair 
attended at Dublin Castle and furnished to 
the Government the notification usual in 
cases of eviction. He stated that he was 
about to remove 47 families, numbering 
altogether 244 persons, in consequence of 
the murder of Murray more particularly. 
Tle also adduced the other circumstances 
to which allusion had been made in his 
justification. The Government of his no- 
ble Friend (the Earl of Carlisle) deeply 
regretted to hear that information, and 
communicated their opinion to Mr. Adair 
in a letter, which had been Jaid upon the 
table. He fully concurred in regretting 
Mr. Adair’s determination, for he could not 
but think the removal of 47 families and 
244 persons involved in one common ca- 
lamity the aged and the young, the female 
and the male, those who had no participa- 
tion in such a crime with those who might 
or might not have been guilty. The ques- 
tion was not, however, whether the Go- 
vernment regretted Mr. Adair’s determi- 
nation or gave him a warning against it, 
but whether or not the act was such as to 
justify the Government in removing Mr. 
Adair from the commission of the peace? 
That was one of the most important ques- 
tions that could be considered, either by 
the Government or the House. What was 
the position of a justice of the peace? Had 
they all been wrong hitherto in maintain- 
ing that it was of the utmost importance 
that the magistracy should be indepen- 
dent of the Government, and not, as Black- 
stone had expressed it, the ‘‘ mere tools of 
office?”” But how could the independence 
of the magistracy be maintained if they 
were liable to be removed, not on account 
of the illegality of their acts in any exer. 
cise of the law which their commission 
empowered them to enforce, but because, 
acting within the limits of their own 
private rights, they did not act entirely 
to the satisfaction of the Government ? 
The question was not whether a magistrate 
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satisfied the Government in the exercise of 
his private rights, but whether he was 
acting within the limits of those private 
rights. It would be most dangerous if 
such a principle were laid down; and he 
said now, as on a former occasion, that 
when it appeared that Mr. Adair was not 
charged with any violation of the law, but 
that in what he had done he had acted 
within the limits of his legal rights, the 
Government would not have been justified 
in superseding him from the commission 
of the peace. His hon. Friend (Mr. Vin- 
cent Scully) seemed to have felt the co- 
gency of this argument, and, therefore, pro- 
posed to shift the issue at the beginning 
of his speech, and asked for Mr. Adair’s 
removal on the ground that he had made 
statements which could not be sustained, 
His hon. Friend said that Mr. Adair had 
represented that a previous proprietor of 
his estate was murdered. Well, a pre- 
vious proprietor of Garton was murdered. 
Again, Mr. Adair stated that he was at- 
tacked by an armed party on the hills. 
Well, Mr. Adair was attacked; and, 
though he (Mr. Cardwell) did not approve 
the version given of the case, yet he put 
it to the House whether it was possible to 
remove a gentleman from the commission 
of the peace because, in describing a trans- 
action, he arrived at conclusions which 
did not appear to be justified by all the 
circumstances of the case. Let the House 
reverse the proposition, and suppose that 
the Irish Government had removed this 
gentleman from the commission of the 
peace, and that when challenged for the 
reason they had no better answer to give 
than that, though the gentleman had acted 
legally in the discharge of his private 
rights, yet he had acted in a manner 
which, in their judgment, was not to be 
approved, and in giving a description of a 
past transaction had drawn conclusions 
which were, perhaps, different from those 
warranted by the circumstances. It would 
have been impossible to vindicate the re- 
moval of Mr. Adair on cither of these 
grounds. He had shown, then, that the 
hon. Member for Cork had changed the 
issue; but he feared the hon. Gentleman 
did not feel quite safe with that conces- 
sion, for the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal went still further, and expressed 
a hope that a Motion for a general inquiry 
would be carried in preference to the pro- 
position now before the House—thus again 
changing the issue. He (Mr. Cardwell) 
must, however, say that after a Motion of 
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this kind had been so long before the 
House, it was right that it should be dis- 
posed of by the House, If the House 
thought that the Government had ne- 
glected their duty in not removing Mr. 
Adair from the commission of the peace, 
it would affirm the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork; and if, on the contrary, 
it thought that it would be better to go on 
with the Motion for Supply, it would then 
negative the Amendment. He could not 
consent, after this question had been given 
notice of, and had been fully discussed, 
that the House should do otherwise than 
pronounce an opinion upon it. Feeling as 
he did with regard to the removal of 47 
families and 244 persons from their homes, 
for a crime in which it was not proved 
that any one of them had taken part, and 
in which it was improbable that the whole 
could have been concerned as conspirators, 
he said that the warning given to Mr, 
Adair by the Irish Government was a right 
and proper warning, and he regretted that 
it had not been acted on by Mr. Adair ; 
but that circumstance formed no ground 
on which the Government could have de- 
fended themselves in that House if they 
had been charged with the unconstitutional 
removal of a justice from the commission 
of the peace. Under these circumstances 
he felt satisfied that the House would ne- 
gative the Amendment. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON thought it 
was the wish of the House that this ques- 
tion should come to a conclusion ; but he 
could not allow an observation made use of 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire) to pass unnoticed. The hon. 
Member had expressed deep sympathy for 
the bereaved family of Mr. Murray, but 
had at the same time accused Mrs. Murray 
of adultery with her husband’s murderer. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I merely stated that 
there was a strong suspicion in the county 
to that effect. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON thought 
that, however excited his hon. Friend’s 
feelings might have been as to Mr. Adair’s 
conduct as a landlord, he should not have 
been led to repeat such an appalling, de- 
grading, and frightful charge, however 
humble the circumstances of the person so 
charged might be. That charge had been 
investigated several times, and not by re- 
sident magistrates—not by the landlords 
who might be thought by some to be join- 
ed together in a conspiracy upon the sub. 
ject—but it had been fully investigated, 
and Mrs. Murray's innocence had been 
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established by conclusive evidence. The 
humbler classes in Ireland dwelt, in many 
cases, in but one cabin, and that was the 
whole origin of the appalling story which, 
he regretted to say, would now be spread 
throughout the land, in consequence of the 
unfortunate allusion of his hon. Friend. 
The origin of the story was this—that in- 
asmuch as this poor woman’s health was 
upset by the shock occasioned by her hus- 
band’s murder, she did invite her sister, 
her own brother, and the shepherd, against 
whom the charge was made, to go to her, 
and remain with her all night, and those 
who knew the district would not be sur- 
prised that in its then excited state she 
should have taken these measures for her 
protection. He apologized to the House 
for having taken up their time ; but trust- 
ed they would agree with him that the low 
social position of this poor woman was no 
reason why her character should be assail- 
ed and her misery added to by this awful 
allegation. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Mr. SPEAKER having put the Ques- 
tion, declared the Amendment negatived. 

Mr. BUTT said the Noes have it. 

Mr. SPEAKER observed that, as no 
hon. Member had given his voice in the 
negative when the Question was put, there 
could not exist any doubt as to the deci- 
sion of the House, and there was nothing 
to divide upon. 

Mr. BUTT believed that the Question 
proposed by the hon. Member for Cork 
vitally affected the interest and peace of 
Ireland, and he therefore begged leave to 
give notice—[ Cries of * Order !""] 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Member that the present was not the time 
to give a Notice. The business-paper 
contained the names of several Gentlemen 
who proposed to bring different matters 
under the consideration of the House, and 
the hon. Member could not now interrupt 
the course of proceedings by giving a 
Notice. 


VOTES ON ACCOUNT.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
rose to move, That it is the opinion of 
this House that the practice of voting 
sums on account, especially so late in the 
Session, is inexpedient, and that instead 
of voting sums on account, Votes should 
be taken on the whole sums given in the 
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Estimates on those items on which the ba- 
lances in credit are deficient. The hon, 
Member said that Parliament had already 
been sitting upwards of four months, and 
yet the Civil Service Estimates, which 
was one of the most important, if not the 
most important of all the Estimates sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the House, 
had not been fairly brought before them, 
although Votes on account had been asked 
for and granted; and he feared that if 
they allowed the Government to take the 
Vote of Credit for which they were about 
to ask, the Civil Service Estimates would 
not come on till it was too late in the Ses- 
sion for them to be discussed with any 
effect. If there ever was a Session in 
which they ought to have given deliberate 
consideration to the Civil Service Esti- 
mates it was the present, for they had had 
no measure of great importance to engross 
their attention. Those measures which 
had been brought forward and which were 
likely to lead to discussion had disappeared 
one after another, and the Government 
measures of importance were very few. 
Further than this, every facility had been 
given to the Government for expediting 
their business; the rules of the House 
had been so far altered as to give them 
every possible assistance; and yet they 
had several ‘‘ counts out” when the Go. 
vernment might have maintained a House 
for the Motions of private Members upon 
the occasions appropriated to them ; and 
the Government had already commenced 
morning sittings. If it had not been for 
these ‘‘ counts out” they might have al- 
ready been far advanced in the considera- 
tion of these Estimates, which involved 
many important matters, including the 
great question of education, the various 
public works, the questions connected with 
prisons and convict establishments, and a 
variety of other subjects which would sug- 
gest themselves to the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers as subjects requiring discussion. When 
they remembered the cnormous increase 
that had taken place in these Estimates 
of late years, when they remembered how 
fertile a theme that increase had proved 
for denunciations of hon. Gentlemen both 
on the hustings and in that House, and 
when they rembered the accusation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer against that 
House of the reckless extravagance of the 
public expenditure, it seemed to him ab- 
surd that they should ape that ery and 
yet take no proper steps for remedying the 
evil. It had been said that Parliament 
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could do little, and the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London had said 
snecringly once, that it had always been 
the practice to pass the Civil Service Es- 
timates as a matter of course. But though 
the savings that Parliament had been able 
to effect might be small, yet they entered 
into a discussion of the items, and thus 
checked the extravagance of the Govern- 
ment. A rather dangerous doctrine had 
been promulgated that these items should 
be taken upon the responsibity of the Go- 
vernment; but the responsibility rested 
upon the House, and if they accused a 
Minister of past extravagance the reply 
would be that the House of Commons ex- 
amined and adopted the Estimates, and 
was, therefore, responsible for the extra- 
vagance. The Seerctary to the Treasury 
said it was absolutely necessary that this 
Vote should be taken, because the quarter 
day was nearly approaching, and money 
would be wanted to meet the demands 
that would then become due. But the 
departments generally had balances in 
hand amounting to a quarter of the an- 
nual expenditure. They were asked to 
vote £10,000 on account for the Treasury, 
he whole expenditure for the year being 
£53,000, and the balance in hand being 
£15,900. The Board of Trade had in like 
manner a balance in hand of £19,000, 
and so he might go on with the other De- 
partments. Under these circumstances he 
begged to move the Resolution of which 
he had given notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man could not now make a Motion, be- 
cause the House had already decided that 
the words, ‘‘that the Speaker do now 
leave the chair,”’ should stand part of the 
question. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH hoped that, 
under those circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would not proceed with the Civil 
Service Estimates to night, but would go 
on with the Army Estimates. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR CANADA. 
OBSERVATION, 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON rose to call 
the attention of the House to the subject of 
which he had given notice, and on which 
he had already attempted to address the 
House, namely, the recent augmentation 
of the military force in Canada. The hon. 
Baronet said, that the occasion was a some- 
what pressing one, because he had learnt, 
since coming down to the House, that the 
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troops were ordered to sail to-morrow. 
The simple fact that so large a force as 
3,000 nicn was about to be sent to Ca- 
nada was itself rather unusual, but there 
was something in the manner in which the 
reinforcement was to be despatched which 
rendered it still more remarkable, and af- 
forded great reason for requiring an ex- 
planation of the Government in reference 
to the matter. Te might state at the out- 
set that, in his opinion, the merits of the 
dispute which unhappily existed in the 
United States of Amciica had nothing to 
do with the question to which he wished 
to eall the attention of the Iouse. The 
louse had already expressed its opinion 
that abstinence from all discussion upon the 
state of affairs in America would be the 
most becoming and prudent course to pur- 
suc, and he was happy to say that such 
discussions were cntirely forcign to the sub- 
jeet upon which lie desired to make a few 
remarks. At the same time, he thought 
that the ste; whieh the Government had 
taken was very likely to interfere with 
that resolution to abstain from all share in 
the unfortunate contentions in America, 
because it would be regarded as taken from 
a fecling of uneasiness springing to some 
extent from the state of things in the 
United States ; at all events, occurring at 
such a moment, it was a matter on which 
the [louse had a right to ask and the Go- 
vernment ought to give an explanation, 
But that to which he wished particularly to 
eall attention was the manner in which the 
expedition was about to be despatched. It 
was to be despatehed in hot haste in a very 
ostentatious manner, in the largest and 
fastest vessel which this country had ever 
possessed. Jt was not to be sent out in 
the ordinary way in the transports belong- 
ing to the public service, or in the numer- 
ous steam frigates which crowded our ports; 
but the Government had considered it ne- 
cessary to engage the Great Eastern for 
the purpose. When a force, which partook 
much more of the character of an expedi- 
tion than of that of an ordinary relief, was 
sent to a distant part of the world the 
House might fairly ask upon what grounds 
such a step was taken. So decided and 
conspicuous ® measure should not be 
adopted unless there was either a great 
object to be attained or a great danger to 
be averted ; and, therefore, he had no hesi- 
tation in asking the Government why so 
large an expedition was being so hastily 
despatelied to Canada? In former times 
even larger expeditions had been sent to 
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British provinees, but they had always been 
,intended either to guard against foreign 
aggression or to repel internal disturbance. 
‘Daring the rebellion in Canada a large 
foree was sent out to that country, and it 
/was happily instrumental to some extent 
‘in restoring peace ; but he believed there 
| Was nothing in the present state of affairs 
on either side of the frontier that would 
| justify so remarkable a step as that which 
the Government had taken. The position 
of Canada was certainly a difficult and even 
| dangerous and exposed one. Canada had 
|a long and vulaerable fronticr, and on the 
| other side of that frontier there was a great 
‘and high-spirited people in the most ex. 
‘cited state, and, as he yet hoped, only in 
jimminent peril of being plunged into a 
civil war, At such a time, and in a coun- 
try where, asin the United States, there 
|was the utmost freedom of expression of 
| public opinion, and where there was an 
/exaggerated and even intemperate tone 
adopted, by both writers and speakers, 
there must naturally be a disposition to look 
with jealousy upon the conduct of Foreign 
Powers. Abstinence from partisanship 
might be interpreted into aversion or con- 
eealed hostility, and we could not wonder 
that expressions should be used by writers 
and repeated in the United States which 
certainly would be alarming if used in any 
other country, or at any other time. He 
could not think, however, that at such a 
moment, and in consequence of any such 
expressions written or spoken, a step so 
momentous as that which the Government 
had taken befitted so great a Power as 
England. In the presence of such mani- 
festations, the attitude of a great Power 
should be one of conciliation and of confi- 
dence. If we were to gain any advantage 
from the inercase of our naval and military 
establishments, it ought to be at a time 
like this when we ought to feel ourselves 
too strong to think it worth while to notice 
such intemperate language as had ap- 
peared in the public press of America, or 
of any other country. We should remain 
ealmly in the power of honest and absolute 
neutrality, instead of doing that which 
would bespeak alarm in placing a corps of 
observation, and even of defiance, on the 
fronticr of a neighbouring State. Such a 
course might be considered in the United 
States as symptomatic of » consciousness 
of weakness ; and at any rate was caleula- 
ted to excite most serious appreliensions, 
because it must be considered as partaking 
more of the nature of a challenge than of 
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caution, The question might be asked, | take to think that it was by foree of aims, 
when a force of 3,000 men, complete in its | far less by virtue of so small a force, that 
various arms, was despatched to Canada, | we could hope to retain that colkny. He 
whether there was any actual fear of inva- | believed the improved feeling which sub- 
sion from the United States? Ifso, surely | sisted between Canada and this country 
to guard a frontier of such extent as that} was the result not of the strength of the 
separating Canada from the United States, | Imperial Government, but of those ties of 
a force of 3,000 men would be an absolute | kindred which had been strengthened by 
misapplication of our military strength. | the gift of institutions similar to our own, 
Those who were well acquainted with that | the consciousness of self-government, the 
frontier entertained the opinior that its | absence of any undue control over colonial 
proper protection would be gunboats on | affairs, the healthy growth of the free in- 
the lakes, not men scattered in small | stitutions of this country transplanted to a 
numbers and at distant points on the/|kindly soil. He believed that it was an 
Jand. But, although it might be some| error to suppose that Canada was likely to 
time before the Committee to whom the | be disloyal; and it would be an error still 
question had been remitted would report, | more grave to think that the United States 
there was a fecling in the House with re- | would take any step insulting to the Cana- 
spect to colonial military establishments | das or hostile to our interests, which would 
that, beyond garrisoning the great for-| render it necessary for us to increase so 
tresses of Canada, this country ought not | strongly our garrisons in that province. It 
to be called on to contribute to the military | might be that rash partizans or mobs might 
expenses of the colonies. If it were said/ make an incursion over the frontier, but 
that this foree was intended to complete|they would be discouraged alike by the 
the garrisons of Canada—perhaps only the | Americans and Canadians ; and surely we 
Jarge fortified town of Quebec—he thought | had Militia and Volunteers perfectly able 
they might fairly ask why the military | to keep off such intruders till the regular 
furee to which had been intrusted the| troops could assist them. He believed it 
guardianship of that fortress had been al- | would not be prudent to leave the garrisons 
lowed to fall so low that it was necessary | in Canada not reinforced during winter ; 
to send out reinforcements in such hot haste | but in summer, while Quebec was so easy 
and to such an extent as already to double | of access, he could not see why they should 
the foree in that colony? There was a | send out in so ostentatious a manner so 
second class of causes that might render | largea force as 3,000 men. There was an- 
such a force necessary—if there was any | other matter on which he would only speak 
likelihood of internal disturbances in Ca-| with the greatest delicacy and reserve, 
nada. There were, undoubtedly, distinct very one acquainted with Canada, or who 
and separate races in Canada, and in for-| had spoken to officers quartered there, 
mer times there were discords between | knew how great were the temptations to 
parties and races; but he certainly did not which British soldiers were exposed in that 
expect that at the present moment these | colony. The Government, he hoped, had 
discords were likely to break out, or that! sufficiently weighed this very serious con- 
there was a probability of any such exhibi- | sideration when they contemplated de- 
tion of feeling not most loyal towards this | spatching this force. If temptation at any 
country, which should induce the Govern-| time was held out to British soldiers to be 
ment to send out so considerable a force. | unfaithful to their colours, how much more 
On the other hand, he thought the con-} danger was there when every trained soldier 
spicuous loyalty expressed by the whole} was worth his weight almost in gold in the 
Canadian population towards the Sovereign | United States, looking more especially to 
uf this country, and the country generally, | the mere pittance left him after paying for 
on the recent happy occasion of the visit of | his rations? He hoped, under these cir- 
the Prinee of Wales, ought to show that if} cumstances the Government would do some- 
there was a dependency of Great Britain | thing to make the British soldier feel that 
on which we might most confidently rely | he had what would make him remain faith- 
as not likely to embarrass this country by | ful to his regiment. This would not take 
any expression of bad feeling towards their | much, for the British soldier was most sen- 
neighbours, or by sympathizing with either ' sible of kindness. What he suggested was, 
party in the civil war in the United States, | that while in Canada regiments might have 
it was the province of Canada, If sucha free rations, and that the men when off 
fecling did exist it would be a great mis- | duty might be allowed to work at their 
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trades and assist at the harvest. He was 
quite aware that it was a matter of great 
delicacy to interfere with the disposition of 
Iler Majesty’s troops, but he thought the 
Ilouse had a right to demand explanations 
with reference to the despatch of these 
3,000 men to Canada, beeause it might— 
though he trusted it would not—lead to 
suspicion and difficulty with a country with 
which it was beyond all important that we 
should remain at peace; it might have an 
effect damaging to the army, and produce 
a feeling of apprehension and dissatisfac- 
tion among the loyal inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can 
have no difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Officer, though 
I must say that I was surprised at some of 
the arguments which he adduced, especial- 
ly considering the profession to which he 
belongs. I should not have expected those 
insinuations against the fidelity of our sol- 
diers to have come from the mouth of a 
gentleman belonging to that service. I 
entertain no such apprehensions as he has 
expressed. I am persuaded that the im- 
putations which have been cast on the 
British soldier are entirely unfounded. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has asked se- 
veral questions which he himself answered 
in subsequent parts of his speech. He 
talked at one moment of this large expedi- 
tion —this momentous measure—and at 
another moment he treated the foree sent 
out of 3,000 men as insignificant and ut- 
terly insufficient for any purpose. Now, I 
really should wish him to tell us which of 
these two statements he intends to abide 
by ?—whether he actually regards it as a 
momentous and large force, or as a very 
small and insignificant one? He also said 
there can be but two motives for which the 
foree is despatched — namely, cither to 
guard against an attack from the Ame- 
ricans and to interfere in the war now going 
on, or else for the purpose of suppressing 
disturbances in Canada. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has given a reply to all 
these suppositions. He told us that there 
is no apprehension whatever of an attack 
from the Americans; he told us that the 
Government have pledged themselves and 
the country to maintain a neutrality; and 
he entered into a very eloquent and well- 
deserved panegyric of the loyalty which 
prevails in every part of our North Ame- 
rican provinces. Well, I concur in all 
those assertions. Undoubtedly, we have 
no reason to suppose that the Northern 
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States of America would commit such an 
act of folly as to add a contest with us to 
the internal contest in whieh they are at 
present engaged. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have professed in the most solemn 
and public manner their intention to ab- 
stain from taking any part in the dispute 
now unfortunately subsisting between the 
Northern and Southern States. We rely 
implicitly on the loyalty of the people of 
Canada of all races—a loyalty that was 
manifested in the most unequivocal manner 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
those provinces, Therefore, none of those 
reasons could be the occasion for sending 
a large foree to Canada, the despatch of 
which would be a momentous measure, 
But it is the ordinary practice of all Go- 
vernments in all parts of the world, when 
war breaks out and great military operations 
are commenced in neighbouring States, to 
take the small and usual precaution of 
strengthening in some degree their mili- 
tary force in that portion of their territory 
which is in closest proximity to the scene 
of hostilities. That is an ordinary precau- 
tion, the neglect of which would be blame- 
able in those who are answerable for the 
interests of the country; and that we have 
not gone beyond that reasonable limit is 
proved by the hon. and gallant Mcmber’s 
own description of this force in the latter 
part of his speech as a very small one. 
It is a very small force; and to talk of 
3,000 men being a large and momentous 
expedition is, 1 must say, an amount of 
exaggeration hardly to have been expected 
from a military officcr of so much know- 
ledge and experience as the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. Well, if we have sent 
out only that small reinforeement—which, 
according to his own statement, was neccs- 
sary in common prudence, because he him- 
self complained that the garrisons of Que- 
bec and Montreal had been brought down 
too low by former operations — then the 
question ariscs whether they have been 
sent out at the proper time and in the pro- 
per manner. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber admitted that reinforcements ought to 
be despatched. He said it was impossible 
to leave those garrisons the winter through 
as they have lately been, and he added 
that reinforcements could not be sent out 
in winter, but must goin summer. Well, 
we are sending them out in summer; and 
why does the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
complain? One thing that he said cer- 
tainly a little surprised me, On former 
occasions we have heard complaints made 
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that troops have been provided with insuf- 
ficient means of transport, and have conse- 
quently suffered hardships and been detain- 
ed too long on the passage, and the Go- 
vernment has been blamed for such bad 
arrangements. But the complaint of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman now is that 
we send out these troups in one of the fast- 
est vessels that can be found; that we send 
them out in a ship large enough to ensure 
their perfect comfort, and to obviate those 
evils which too often result from the em- 
ployment of numerous small vessels for such 
@ purpose ; that, in point of fact, we have 
abridged the length of the voyage as much 
as we could, and that we have despatched 
them in such a manner that they will reach 
their destination with the least possible in- 
convenience and suffering. Well, I should 
really have thought that a military officer 
would have given us ercdit for that instead 
of making it a topic of censure. I have 
only now to say that the measure we have 
adopted indicates no intention whatever to 
take any part in the unfortunate differences 
now prevailing among our relatives—for I 
may so call them—in the United States; 
that it indicates no suspicion whatever of 
the true and undoubted loyalty of [ler Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in our North American do- 
minions; that it is designed solely for the 
purpose of making those precautionary ar- 
rangements which are essential in a coun- 
try that is contiguous to another country 
in which disturbances exist; that we have 
carried it out in the manner best calculated 
to spare the troops any inconvenience which 
& Seca passage too often produces; and that 
we trust, when they arrive in Canada, they 
will behave with that loyalty for which the 
hon. and gallant Member docs not seem to 
give them eredit, but which I am persuaded 
the British soldier will on all occasions ex- 
hibit. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON wished to 
explain. The noble Lord had asked him 
whether he meant that the force was too 
large or too small—because he had stated 
that it was both? What he had said was 
that the force was too small for any serious 
guarding of the frontier, but very large 
compared with the ordinary establishment 
there. 

Mr. DISRAELI :—Sir, I am far from 
wishing to encourage a discussion of this 
nature; but I am not at all surprised 
that my hon. and gallant Friend should 
call the attention of the House to the 
departure of certainly a considerable body 
of troops from this country. I should 
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not, however, have risen bat for the re- 
marks of the noble Lord, which were inge- 
nious enough as matters of Parliamentary 
reply, but which, nevertheless, do not ap- 
pear to be of so satisfactory 4 nature as 
could be wished. Because, after all, what 
is the character of this operation? The 
noble Lord has made a number of ebser- 
vations in answer to those of my hon. and 
gallant Friend, but he has not once touched 
the real point—namely, the policy of that 
operation, which is really what at the pre- 
sent moment engages the attention of the 
country. If those disturbances had not 
taken places in the United States would 
these 3,000 men have been sent to Canada ? 
That is the question we are to consider, 
and we cannot be diverted from the real 
point by observations on the season of the 
year and all the other plausible superfici- 
alities with which the noble Lord has 
treated us. If the disturbances had not 
taken place in the United States, I repeat, 
would these troops have been sent from 
this country? If they are sent in conse- 
quence of the disturbances in the United 
States, what is the purpose for which they 
are sent? Is it to guard the frontier or 
to increase the garrisons? If to guard 
the frontier, are they sufficient for that ob- 
ject? If to increase the garrisons, are 
they necessary? These are very plain 
questions, and I did not discover any satis- 
factory reply to them in the speech of the 
noble Lord. I am bound to say that I 
view the step taken by the Government 
with anxiety, and not with approbation. 
It is a step of very great importance. 
The noble Lord says you cannot call this 
an expedition. Well, there have been ex- 
peditions not much more considerable in 
number sent from this country for very 
great objects — for example, the expedi- 
tion to Portugal, which did not consist of 
more than 5,000 troops — and which are 
often referred to in this House as im- 
portant historical events. So the de- 
parture of these 3,000 men for Canada, 
may hereafter oceupy a much more im- 
portant place in history than the noble 
Lord, or perhaps any of his colleagues at 
the present moment contemplate. I must 
say that I think it a very serious measure, 
and that the Government have incurred a 
very grave responsibility indeed. I do not, 
at this moment, clearly see what is the ob- 
ject of the despatch of these troops. Dis- 
missing from our miuds the disturbances 
ih the United States, I do not see the ne- 
cessity of this operation ; and if those dis- 
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turbances are its cause, then we have to 
consider an act of very grave policy on the 
part of the Government. The noble Lord 
will not regard it in that light, but I am 
bound to say that, if brought before this 
House, it is our duty to regard it in that 
light. It is possible, if these disturbances 
spread and greatly prevail in the United 

tates, that there may be outrages on our 
Canadian frontier, I ean conceive that 
there may be violations of our frontier and 
acts of outrage committed by subjects of 
the American Government. But are there 
no ivhabitants in Canada—are there not o 
numerous and gallaut people there, aceus- 
tomed to military discipline? Surely ina 
moment of emergency, with that sense of 
responsibility which all free men have, the 
inhabitants of Canada would be adequate 
to the occasion, would be able to depend on 
their own energics, and would not require 
the despatch of these 3,000 troops to set 
them an example. On the other hand, I 
should say that, taking this carly opportu- 
nity of letting the people of Canada know 
that we are prepared to assume the mono- 
poly of defending them, is rather calculated 
to damp their ardour and make them feel 
that it is not their business to protect their 
hearths and homes and national honour, 
and that they may pursue their profitable 
callings without coming forward in an 
exigency of this character. In that view 
I think this proceeding unwise. But sup- 
posing these disturbances in the United 
States are not the cause of the despatch of 
these troops, the step clearly was not ne- 
cessary to strengthen the garrisons. The 
garrisons are at tbat pitch of strength 
at which, upon the whole, and after due 
experience, it was the opinion of Par- 
liament and of this country that they 
should be maintained. The whole tone 
and tendency of our policy of late years, 
and certainly in the present year, as 
shown by a vote when Parliament first 
met was that no increase of military ex- 
penditure, especially in respect to our co- 
lonies, should take place. Put it as you 
may, it comes to this—that this is an act 
of policy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It can be viewed in no other 
light than an act of policy adopted in con- 
sequence of the disturbances in the United 
States. But is it an act of sound and wise 
policy ?. I have very great doubts as to 
its wisdom or its soundness; and we must 
come to an opinion upon the point in this 
manner. Every one will dismiss imme- 
diately the idea that the transmission of 
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3,000 of Her Majesty’s troops is an ade- 
quate means for preventing or baffling an 
invasion of Canada by the United States. 
That is out of the question. Gallant as 
our troops are, and little inclined as I am 
to believe that we may lose their services 
by other causes than the chanees of war— 
although I think my gallant Friend was 
justified in alluding with delicacy and re- 
serve to what we know from experience 
of former disturbances in Canada was the 
unfortunate result of the pusition of our 
army —still, gallant as our troops are, 
no one can pretend that such a foree as 
this could be sufficient to prevent or to de- 
feat an invasion of Canada by the United 
States. What, then, will be the effect 
of this act, apparently hostile, upon the 
temper of the Governuwnent and people of 
the United States? I do not say that 
we should do anything unbecoming our 
position or the doctrines which I think 
have been wiscly and soundly laid down 
of neutrality in our relations with the 
Government of the United States dur- 
ing these disturbances ; but we should do 
nothing wantonly to infuse into their minds 
the idea that there is any suspicion on the 
part of our Government as to their con- 
duct, and that, therefore, the Government 
of this country is looking to ulterior con- 
sequences and making preparations for fu- 
ture misunderstandings and perhaps war. 
The only inference they will draw from our 
sending a body of troops—an expedition 
which is not powerful enough to defend 
the frontier nor necessary to increase the 
garrisons of the town—the only inference 
will be that there is on the part of the 
English Cabinet suspicion and fear, and a 
preparation for hostilities which may be 
coutingent with the United States. I say 
that is unwise, and I hope such is not the 
opinion of the British Government, and 1 
will cheerfully believe that it is not their 
opinion that such a contingency is pro- 
bable; but, if their opinion should be 
otherwise, then I say it would not be wise 
nor politic to intimate that opinion in this 
manner, but rather they should prepare for 
such a sad contingency at a proper time, 
and take proper means by which the ho- 
nour and interests of this country should be 
vindicated. When the noble Lord boasts 
of the promptitude with which the Go- 
vernment have availed themselves of the 
new means which science and skill have 
placed at their disposal, which enables the 
British Government to transmit in a short 
time a numerous force to the other side of 
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the Atlantic, he must remember that the|for the payment of any indemnity which 
same means will permit the British Minis- | the Spanish Government might be inclined 
try to repose in confidence without exhibit- | to demand for the payment of its war ex- 
ing any unnecessary apprehension which | penses. I think the British Government 
circumstances may eventually not justify, | very wisely demanded that assurance, be- 
knowing that with these new means which | lieving that the trade and commerce of the 
science has placed at their disposal they | Mediterranean might be interfered with by 
can throw upon any given point an amount | the occupation of the opposite coast by 
of force with a degree of promptitude which | Spain, and, moreover, that the interests 
former Governments had not the power to of Gibraltar might be seriously affected 
do. At present, I confess, it seems to me | | by a successful ‘conquest and the annex 
that this movement has a fretful and a| ation by Spain of any portion of the terri- 
feverish character, and, whatever may be | tory of Morocco. The quarrel was got up 
the opinion of the Government as to any |in the most novel way imaginable—but I 
ulterior consequences which may accrue to | will not now enter into that. I will only 
Canada from these unhappy disturbances | say that nine-tenths of the trade of Mo- 
in the United States, I think it would have | | rocco is in the hands of British subjects, 
been better if we had acted with more for- | and the cause of quarrel between Spain 
bearance, and, until necessity forced us to | ‘and Morocco was of the most futile eha- 
do otherwise, if we had continued in that racter. The Spaniards extended their lines 
tone and spirit of colonial policy adopted | outside of Ceuta. A wild tribe in the 
by Parliament at the beginning of the Ses- neighbourhood removed the landmarks. 
sion, and, as I believe, approved by the The Spanish Government complained to 
country. ‘the Government of Morocco, who yielded. 

| The Spanish Government then made fur- 

| ther demands and the Government of Mo- 


Spain and Morocco. 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO.—QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL: Sir, in putting a | 
question to the noble Lord the Sceretary | 
of State for the Foreign Department as to | 
the critical state of affairs upon the coast 
of Morocco, I may be permitted to refer | 
to the importance of the reply of the noble | 
Lord, because it has been admitted by him, | 
on the part of the Government, that this | 
question is one of the greatest importance | 
as affecting the interests of British trade | 
generally, and more particularly in the | 
neighbourhood of our great fortress of Gib- 
raltar. At this late hour of the evening | 
I shall not venture to trespass upon the | 


patience of the House by any lengthened | 


| rocco again yielded; and so it went on 
‘until at last the Government of Morocco 
‘told the other Powers of Europe and the 
British Minister that it was impossible for 
them to go on acceding to the propositions 
of the Spanish Government, and that if 
they were forced into war the responsibility 
must rest with the Spanish Government. 
Hostilities did break out, and the Spa- 
| niards were victorious. They lost 20,000 
men in the course of a few months. They 
marched a few miles and a desultory war- 
fare took place, but they succeeded in ob- 
taining what they wanted—an indemnity 
in money—20,000,000 of piasters. The 


Government of Spain have already suc- 


specch, but, perhaps, I may be permitted | ‘ceeded in getting 7,000,000 of piasters 
to qualify my remarks by one or two pre- | | | from the Government of Morocco ; but the 
liminary observations. It will be in the} latter Government now say that it is im- 
recollection of the House that when hos-| possible for them to go on paying these 
tilities broke out between the Government | | large sums of money ; and then what does 





of the Sultan of Morocco and that of the | 
Queen of Spain, in consequence of hostile | 
aggressions of the Moors against the for- | 
tresses of Melilla and Ceuta—which had | 
been very much provoked by the attitude | 
of the governors of those fortresses—Iler 
Majesty’s Government demanded in writing 
of the Spanish Government an assurance 
that when hostilities were concluded no oc- 
cupation of any portion of the territory of 
Morocco west of Ceuta—nor, in fact, any 
portion whatever of the territory of Mo- 
rocco—should be occupied as a guarantee 


Mr. Disraeli 





| Spain do? The Iouse will hardly belicve 
it. There is at this moment an immense 
army collected in the south of Spain, and 
there is also prepared a large fleet or 
squadron, the commander-in-chief of which 


| has visited the port of El Araiche and has 


threatened to occupy Mogador, which is 
the port of the capital of Morocco. There 
are numbers of British merchants not only 
in Mogador, but throughout the whole em- 
pire of Morocco—for, as I have said, nine- 
tenths of the trade of that country passes 
through British hands. I put it to the 
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House and to the Government whether! matter, he will be ablo—if any man can— 
this interference of the Spanish Govern-' to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 
ment to compel the payment of the in- The noble Lord, before the commencement 
demnity for Morocco is not likely to have | of the last war, obtained from the Spanish 
a contrary effect, because it must disturb | Government an assurance in writing, twice 
the whole position of the Government in! repeated, that on no account whatever 
that savage country and the payment of would Spain even occupy any part of the 
the ordinary revenucs is interrupted. We coast of Morocco. I ask the noble Lord 
find from the events of 1844, as well as’ to hold Spain to that pledge, given in 
from the occurrences of two years since, 1859, and not permit the Spanish Govern- 
that directly an enemy’s flag arrives off ment, to the detriment of British trade, to 
the coast there are certain barbarous tribes | occupy any portion of the Morocco coast. 
which rise for the purpose of plunder, and | And I will ask the House if the Govern- 
all trade is at once annihilated. I ask, if; ment of Spain is one that ought to attack 
British merchants are entitled to that pro-| the Empire of Morocco in the way it is 
tection which the noble Lord assured the | doing? Because Moroeco has not ex- 
country would be given them in case of | actly kept a treaty, is Spain, therefore, 
misconduct on the part of the Spanish | justified in sending an enormous army to 
Government, whether occasion for it docs | invade a State at this moment in convul- 
not now exist? The Iouse would hardly; sions? We know that the Spanish Go- 
credit the amount of force that has been | vernment itself has not been so very strict 
collected by Spain. The noble Lord the) in its adherence to treaties. The noble 
Prime Minister just now, in his usual | Lord at the head of the Government lately 
pleasant manner, sneered at what he called | spoke of the disgraccful bad faith—those 
not a large expedition of 3,000 men; but | were his very words—of Spain in reference 
what does the House think is the expedi- | to her treaties with this country. England 
tion which Spain has prepared against | entered into an agreement with Spain for 
Morocco? There are 15,000 Spanish | the suppression of the slave trade, and paid 
troops at this moment upon the coast of money to the Spanish Government for that. 
Africa. There are also 10,000 troops! purpose. Spain not only entered into a 
collected in the south of Andalusia, and | solemn engagement by treaty to suppress 
the whole Spanish navy is in the waters of | the slave trade, but received a sum of 
Algesiras, ready to act against the coast; money to do it. What was the conse- 
of Morocco, and get up a squabble with! quence? Spain took the money, but in 
thi- country, perhaps at the instigation of | every way fostered and propagated that 
anecighbour. The Governor of Gibraltar | infamous traffic. At this moment the 
has visited the Spanish squadron at Alge- | Captain-Generalship of Cuba is the most 
siras, and has reported the excellence both | lucrative appointment in the gift of any 
of the ships and crews. Now, I wish to| Government in the world—and why? On 
ask the noble Lord whether her Majesty’s | account of the head money levied by the 
Government has at all interfered with the | Captain General for every slave imported 
object of effecting a settlement of the dis-|into the colony. Spain, therefore, is not 
pute between Morocco and Spain? I have|the Government that ought at once to 
recently heard that Her Majesty's Govern-| proceed to such extremities against Mo- 
ment has made some proposition for an ar- rocco for the non-observance of a treaty. 
rangement. A peaceful settlement of the | Again, has -Spain always been so very 
dispute will be most satisfactory, and the punctual in her own money transactions ? 
noble Lord will gain great credit with all| She is going to war on account of the non- 
persons connected with the trade and com- | fulfilment of a money contract by Moroceo; 
merce of that part of the world if he ar-| but how has Spain acted towards the poor 
rives at a satisfactory solution of the diffi- | Spanish bondholders in this country ? How 
culty. I believe that the French Govern-| does she treat them? I believe in 1834 
ment has also offered its services for the | the Spanish Government actually owed to 
same purpose ; but it will be better if Her| British subjects no less than ninety mil- 
Majesty’s Government, so excellently re-| lions sterling! How did it settle the 
presented by our Minister at Tangier, Mr.| claim? Did the British Government force 
Drummond Hay, can effect it unassisted. | Spain to pay the debt, as Spain is foreing 
From the great influence Mr. Drummond | Morocco? In 1834-a compromise was 
Hay possesses in the Empire of Moroeeo,| made, by which the debt was reduced 33 
1 believe, if he has the treatment of the | per cent, besides the loss of many years’ 
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interest. In 1850 another arrangement 
was made, and by an arbitrary act of the 
Government the interest on the debt was 
reduced from 5 to 3 per cent, with the 
confiscation of seven millions of interest 
overdue, Again, the House will recollect 
that last year the payment of a debt of 
£400,000 was required from Spain by the 
British Government; that sum had been 
duc for twenty years; it was never de- 
manded for twenty years ; yet it was paid 
with the worst possible grace, and in Spain 
much ill feeling and ill blood was excited 
towards this country. I ask the noble 
Lord also to consider this : there is a sys- 
tem of annexation being pursued, not only 
by France, but by Spain, that requires 
his vigilant and active attention. The an- 
nexation of San Domingo is a most serious 
and dangerous precedent. We have heard 
no opinion from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on that subject. The noble Lord 
read the. other night a despatch, in which 
Marshal O’Donnell told him that the slave 
trade is not to be introduced into that 
island. [Lord Jonn Russeti: No; not 
only not the slave trade but not slavery. } 
I am glad to hear it; but considering that 
Cuba is the hotbed of slavery and the 
slave trade, and that St. Domingo is only 
sixty miles distant, there is some danger 
of the traffic being extended to it. But 
now that the coast of Morocco is threat- 
ened by the Spanish Government I hope 
the noble Lord will give an assurance to 
the country, and to those British mer- 
chants through whose hands nearly the 
whole commerce of the country passes, 
that these Spanish forces will not arrive 
off the ports of Morocco and excite a feel- 
ing among the barbarous tribes that may 
cause them to make attacks on those 
towns. I hope the Spanish Government 
will be prepared to treat these questions 
in a generous spirit, and not press the 
Government of Morocco to extremities. 
Lonpv JOHN RUSSELL: The question 
put by the hon. Baronet may be separated 
into two parts, and in replying to it I think 
it will be most convenient if I refrain from 
entering into the merits of the former war 
between Spain and Morocco, or into the 
question of the Cuban slave trade, and the 
manner in which Spain has fulfilled her 
engagements with respect to it with other 
Powers. With regard to the hon. Baro- 
net’s question referring to Morocco, I may 
state that the war between that empire 
and Spain was terminated by a treaty con- 
taining a stipulation that Morocco should 
Sir Robert Peel 
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pay to Spain an indemnity of 20,000,000 
dollars and that, till 12,000,000 of that 
sum were paid Spain should continue 
to occupy part of the territory, includ- 
ing the city of Tetuan. In the course 
of time the engagements of that treaty 
have given rise to disputes and differences 
between the two countries. On the one 
hand the Government of Morocco states 
that the Moors, regarding Tetuan as a holy 
city, have become dissatisfied and dis- 
affected at its occupation by a foreigu and 
Christian Power. On the other hand, the 
Spanish Government complains of a want 
of good faith on the part of Morocco as to 
the payment of the indemnity. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have asked the Go- 
vernment of Spain what is the cause of its 
assembling these land and sea ferces? 
The Spanish Government states that some 
of its troops in the territory of Morocco are 
surrounded by barbarous tribes, who are 
constantly breaking out into acts of vio- 
lence, and that Morocco refuses to pay the 
instalments of the indemnity. They say 
they would have borne any delay in the 
payment of the debt, as they knew the 
Government of Morocco to be surrounded 
by difficulties, but what they will not to- 
lerate is that Morocco should repudiate its 
obligations altogether, and refuse to pay 
the indemnity. On this explanation being 
given, Her Majesty’s Government proffered 
its good offices to the Government of Spain 
with the view of obtaining a settlement of 
the dispute. At the same time we entered 
into communication with the Government 
of Moroceo through Mr. Drummond Hay, 
to whose services the hon. Baronet has al- 
luded. We have received from the Go- 
vernment of Morocco the assurance that 
nothing but its inability to raise the money 
at this moment has prevented it from pay- 
ing the instalments of the indemnity, that 
the interruption of the payment is not the 
fault of the Government, nor is it caused 
by the want ofinclination, but that the dis- 
turbed state of the country renders the Go- 
vernment unable at this moment to pay the 
4,500,000 dollars that are due out of the 
12,000,000 dollars of the stipulation, The 
Government of Spain, on its part, has ac- 
cepted the good offices of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and certain terms have been 
discussed between them. When those 
terms were sent out to Morocco Mr, Hay 
was desired to prepare himself to go to the 
Court of Morocco, if necessary. A message 
was received from the Sultan stating that 
it would be very agreeable to him if Mr. 
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Hay would proceed to his court; and it is 
believed that his presence there will have 
considerable effect. (n the other hand, 
the Spanish Government appears quite 
willing to wait till the terms thus proposed 
have been considered by the Government 
of Moroceo. And I must say that the 
Spanish Government has declared—and I 
believe with sincerity and truth—that the 
occupation of Tetuan by 15,000 troops is 
an inconvenience and a source of consider- 
able expense; and that she would be glad 
to come to some terms by which they might 
hold some other security for the payment 
of the indemnity, or have the proceeds of 
the customs assigned to them. The 
Spanish Government are quite willing to 
consider any reasonable terms ; but it is 
obvious that they cannot, consistently with 
the dignity of the Spanish nation, consent 
that the treaty, in which it is stipulated 
that a sum shall be paid by Morocco should 
not be carried out. I cannot deny that 
Spain has not always fulfilled her treaty 
obligations ; but for my own part, I confess 
I look with satisfaction on the thriving re- 
sources and increasing prosperity of Spain, 
and I trust that our country and Spain 
may always be on terms of cordial friend- 
ship and alliance. If we can contribute in 
any way to prevent a new war breaking 
out between Spain and Morocco, I think 
that the good offices of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be well bestowed on the 
effort. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee ; 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum not exceeding £811,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards 
defraying the Charge of the following Civil Ser- 
vices to the 31st day of March, 1862,” 


Mr. PEEL said, he thought that the 
hon, Gentleman behind him (Mr, A. Smith), 
who had expressed his belief that the Vote 
on account was completely unnecessary, 
would have done better had he allowed him 
first to state the reasons of the application. 
The hon, Gentleman was under a mistake 
in saying that the Estimates were accept- 
ed without scrutiny by the Treasury from 
the different departments that made up the 
Civil Service, aud that the Government 
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held that the House ought to receive them 
on the responsibility of the Executive, 
Her Majesty’s Government had no objec- 
tion to the Estimates being subjected to 
the closest scrutiny which the House could 
institute ; and even his short experience 
at the Treasury enabled him to say that, 
when received from the different depart- 
ments, they were subjected to a scrutin 

only second in severity to that to whieh 
they were subjected in that House, The 
hon. Gentleman said that the effect. of 
granting Votes on account would be to 
postpone to the end of the Sessions the 
consideration of these Estimates in detail ; 
but if the hon. Gentleman would refer to 
the papers in the hands of hon. Members, 
he would find that the Vote proposed to be 
taken on account formed a very small pro- 
portion of the total amount required. The 
sum asked was exceedingly moderate, and 
was just sufficient to meet the payments 
that were immediately falling due. The 
hon, Gentleman was under the impres- 
sion that the Government had large ba- 
lances on hand on each of the Votes, appli- 
cable to the purposes for which money was 
now asked, and referred particularly to 
two Votes of last year, one in the Trea- 
sury and the other in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, of which he said there must be a 
considerable amount left over. From a 
return which he had obtained of the Ex- 
chequer balances on the 19th of June, he 
found that there was no balance upon 
either of the Votes in question. Indeed, 
omitting the balances of the sums granted 
by the House on account, and a couple of 
balances of large amount applicable to the 
maintenance of prisons and prisoners, the 
balances in the Exchequer did not reach 
£30,000, a sum obviously insufficient to 
meet the payments that fell due at the ter- 
mination of the quarter. All the services 
for which the Vote was now asked were of 
an established character, and had repeat- 
edly received the sanction of the House, 
and to which the sanction of the House 
would no doubt continue to be given, It 
did not include any new Vote, or any 
Vote involving a question of principle likely 
to excite discussion. Nearly the whole of 
the sum was to be applied to the payment 
of pensions and salaries for services actu- 
ally rendered, which could not be post- 
poned without hardship and inconvenience 
to the parties entitled aud some diseredit 
to the country. In agreeing to the Vote 
the Ilouse would not abandon any portion 
of their control over the Estimates, or 
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delay the discussion of them. There might 
not be many examples, except of late years, 
of voting money on account, but the cir- 
cumstances of former times were totally 
different from those of the present time in 
that respect. There were only two ways 
in which, in these latter times, Votes on 
account could be avoided. Either the 
House must be prepared to pass the Civil 
Service Estimates early in the Session, or 
soon after the commencement of the finan- 
cial year; or else they must permit the 
Government to retain large balances in 
their hands applicable to these services, 
till the period arrived when the Estimates 
could be proceeded with in Committee of 
Supply. Hon. Members could judge as 
well as he could whether it was possible to 
arrange the business of the Government so 
that the Estimates might be passed early 
in the Session. Experience showed that 
it was not sufficient to place Supply on the 
paper to secure a night for it, because 
nearly every question had precedence of it. 
Moreover, it was necessary to Vote the 
Army and Navy Estimates at the com- 
mencement of the Session. The Army 
Estimates had not been unusually delayed 
this year, in order to make way for the 
general business of the Government, and 
yet they were not concluded. In his opi- 
nion, it was impossible to count With 
certainty upon getting through with the 
Civil Service Estimates early in the Ses- 
sion. The objection to the course sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman, of submit- 
ting to the House the Votes on which 
balances were falling short, was that it 
assumed the continued existence of those 
balances. The Public Moneys Committee 
of 1857, recommended that the practice of 
allowing the Government to use the grants 
for any year after its expiration should be 
abandoned, and that, as in the case of the 
Army and Navy Estimates, the Govern- 
ment should, at the end of each year, sur- 
render any balances that remained to the 
Exchequer. The Committee of last year 
on the Miscellaneous Estimates gave a 
similar recommendation ; and if that plan 
were adopted, Votes on account would be 
indispensable. Presuming that the House 
would adopt the recommendation of the 
Committee, the Government were anxious 
to make such arrangements as would facili- 
tate the transition from the old to the new 
system. Under these circumstances he 
trusted the Committce would not hesitate 
to grant the Vote. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH hoped that 
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they would not establish a principle of 
going on from year to year voting moncy 
without being allowed to discuss the Esti- 
mates in proper time. There had been al- 
most a promise that the Estimates would 
be introduced in sufficient early time to 
allow of the various Votes being dis- 
eussed before the House lost its proper 
control over them. As the Government 
refused to assent to his proposition, and as 
the Estimates must come before the House 
in a few days in regular course, he would 
move that the Chairfan report Progress. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that until 
within the last three years, Votes on ac- 
count had never been asked for except on 
extraordinary occasions. This was the se- 
cond time this year that the House was 
asked for a large Vote on account. Tlie 
sum now applied for, with that voted six 
months ago, would amount to £1,311,000. 
The result of the present system was, that 
they were called upon to vote upwards of 
£40,000,000 without having a fair oppor- 
tunity of discussing the items of which 
that large sum was composed, Nominally, 
there were now four nights a weeks for 
Supply; but, as all sorts of questions took 
precedence, it was usually about midnight 
before the House got into Committee. If 
there were one night in the week on which 
Supply should take precedence of all other 
business, that would afford a remedy for 
what must be admitted to be an evil. As 
the Secretary for the Treasury said that 
the money now asked for was wanted, the 
Committee could not refuse it; but he 
hoped they would set their face against a 
repetition of the system year after year. 
Sm FRANCIS BARING observed that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth 
was quite correct in saying that the prac- 
tice of taking Votes on account had be- 
come more frequent of late years; but there 
was another practice which had been very 
rare in former times, and was very common 
now. He alluded to the custom of moving 
Amendments on the Motion for going into 
Supply. The result of this was to render 
it impossible for the Government to bring 
on the Estimates at as early a period as 
formerly. There was another reason which 
ought to induce the Committee not to 
throw any obstacles in the way of the Go- 
vernment on an occasion like the present. 
Hitherto, the Government had been in the 
habit of carrying over large balances. That 
practice had been objected to by more than 
one Committee appointed to consider ques- 
tions relating to the public expenditure. 
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In order to meet the views of those Com- 
mittees the Government had reduced their 
balances, and they now returned to the 
Exchequer sums which, according to the 
old practice, they might have kept. His 
hon. Friend hoped that Votes on account 
would not be continued ; but he forgot the 
recommendation of his own and other Com- 
mittees—namely, that the accounts of the 
Army and Navy should be closed at a par- 
ticular time, and that, in order to meet the 
exigencies of the Civil Service, Votes on 
account should be taken. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there was a third practice to which the 
right hon. Gentleman should have referred, 
which was that the Government were fall- 
ing into the habit, when an awkward ques- 
tion was brought forward by an inde- 
pendent Member, of getting the House 
counted out. His own case furnished an 
illustration of the impediments thrown 
in the way of private Members. Soon 
after Easter he gave notice of a Motion, 
and, having balloted, got the first place. 
On the night when it should have come 
on, however, the Government, who, as he 
understood, were opposed to the Motion, 
hinted that it was desirable there should 
be no attendance, and so to avoid being 
counted out he was obliged to postpone his 
Motion. A second time he understood 
that he was to be counted out. At last he 
was able to get a day; and then, to his 
surprise, he found that the Government 
were prepared to grant his Motion. In 
that way much valuable time was lost. 
The same things happened in other cases, 
so that although the Government had this 
Session got an additional night for Supply 
they seemed to make no additional pro- 
gress. The right hon, Gentleman had 
quoted the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Public Moneys. But what they 
recommended was that the grants for the 
Civil Service should be made on the same 
tan as the grants for the Army and 

avy, namely, for the supply and service 
of the year, and not for the money to 
be spent within the year ; and in order to 
facilitate that arrangement it was thought 
necessary that the money should be voted 
on account at an early period of the Ses- 
sion. The old maxim was Qui sentit com- 
modum sentire debet et onus ; but here the 
Government were reaping the advantage 
without fulfilling the obligation—they were 
getting money on account without giving 
to the House the opportunity of granting 
the Supplies on the principle of the Army 
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and Navy Votes. No Vote was taken on 
account in the case of Civil Service Esti- 
mates, unless on a great emergency. Last 
year they were told that the circumstances 
were peculiar, but that it must not be 
drawn into a precedent. Exactly the same 
thing was said now; but, if the House 
were ever to stop the practice, they must 
make a stand at some time or other, be- 
cause every year added one to the prece- 
dents which would be relied on in favour 
of this irregular practice. He thought 
they might most conveniently make such a 
stand in the present instance. It had been 
urged that the money was wanted to pay 
salaries before the Ist or 5th of July, but 
there was plenty of time to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply and take the Votes re- 
quired before that time. Then it was said 
that the House did not lose its control over 
the Estimates by adopting this course. In 
theory this might be so, but in practice the 
House certainly lost all useful control over 
expenditure by assenting to such a course 
—because if the Government had the op- 
portunity of putting off every important 
matter until the end of the Session, when 
everybody was out of town, there could be 
no discussion. Several questions of much 
interest were to be raised upon these Votes. 
The hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dill- 
wyn) had given notice of a Motion on the 
whole subject of national education. Pro- 
bably the same thing would happen in this 
as in the last Session, when his right hon. 
Friend (Sir John Pakington) gave notice 
of a Motion on the same subject, but was 
only able to bring it forward late in August. 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Bax- 
ter) intended, upon the Packet Estimates, 
to bring this subject under notice, and the 
question was one which ought to be dis- 
cussed in a full House; but of this, accord- 
ing to present appearances, there was little 
chance. It was said, ‘‘ Oh, but the House 
never reduces these Votes.” But if it did 
not do so its criticism had the effect of 
keeping the Government alive to the ne- 
cessity of reduction and of preventing ex- 
travagant Votes. The present system in 
this House seemed altogether very unsatis- 
factory. First they voted Ways and Means, 
then they attended to matters of general 
legislation, and Sapply was left to the fag 
end of the Session, though this was the 
most important function of the Commons. 
If this practice continued the House would 
gradually lose much of its authority over 
the national expenditure, and would cease 
to fulfil one of its most imperative duties. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER agreed with his hon, Friend in 
thinking it a public inconvenience, and a 
serious public evil, that the discussion on 
the Miscellaneous Estimates should be 
postponed to so late a period of the Ses- 
sion. The subject well deserved consider- 
ation, both by the Government and the 
House, in order that further remedies 
might, if possible, be applied for the cure 
of such an inconvenience. But when his 
hon. Friend talked about the Government 
having gained so much by an additional 
night for Supply, he ought to remember 
that, though this gain had not been without 
value, its real effect had been exceedingly 
small, As to the course now proposed, he 
could not concur in the eriticisms which 
had been passed uponit. His hon. Friend 
talked about the Government getting into 
the habit of having the House counted out 
on Supply nights. - Now, he did not know 
that the Government were any more re- 
sponsible for ‘* counts out’’ on such nights 
than his hon. Friend or any other Member 
who had Motions on the paper. The fact 
was that ona single night when Supply was 
to have come on the House was counted, 
to the great surprise of the Government 
themselves; and this solitary instance, 
with which the Government had nothing 
to do, was converted by his hon. Friend 
into “‘a habit”’ on the part of the Govern- 
ment in procuring counts out. His hon. 
Friend thought a stand ought to be made 
against the practice of demanding Votes 
on account for miscellaneous services ; but 
the allegation on which he founded his 
argument failed. He had referred to the 
Committee on Public Moneys, but it was 
precisely beeause of the approximation 
they had made to the recommendations of 
that Committee that the Government were 
now obliged to come for money on account. 
If they had made no changes in the old 
system they would have had at this mo- 
ment such an amount of balances in hand 
as would have enabled them to go on 
without difficulty. But the balances had 
been greatly reduced, with the view to faci- 
litate an approach to a new system, and, 
therefore, the gole reason why they were 
now obliged to ask for Votes on account 
was because an important part of the re- 
commendations of the Committee had been 
followed. As to the suggestions that the 
substantive Votes now in question should 
be taken, that arrangement would be a 
most inconvenient one, for if they were to 
take the substantive Votes as the necessity 
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for the money arose, it would be necessary 
to break up the order of the Estimates, 
disturb the calculations of the Government 
as to the time public business would be 
taken, and throw the whole business of 
Parliament into confusion. He submitted 
that this would be a much greater incon- 
venience than taking these Votes on ac- 
count. It would be wrong to ask for 
Votes on account for new services, but as 
the Vote now required was to carry on the 
current services and to provide for the 
current expenditure, with respect to which 
the differences of opinion were comparative- 
ly limited, he thought that it was more 
expedient to take it in that form than to 
bring forward ten, twenty, or thirty, and 
ask the House to agree to them at the fag- 
end of an evening. 

Mr. HENLEY was afraid that the Go- 
vernment were carrying on the old and new 
systems at the same time. The Committee 
on Public Moneys recommended that the 
accounts should be closed; but that had 
not been done, The right hon. Gentleman 
said that they were approximating to it, but 
there was no security that they would not 
approximate the other way. The right 
hon. Gentleman might keep oscillating. 
He did oscillate sometimes. He might take 
advances when it suited him, and keep the 
balances when it suited him. They had not 
even a pledge that the recommendations of 
the Committee would be entirely earried 
out. They ought at least to have some 
such promise. What had happened? The 
Government had not only asked for money 
on account, but they had asked for it in 
driblets. This was the second dose of the 
same physic which they had had this Ses- 
sion, and there might be a third dose in store 
for them. It might or it might not be more 
inconvenient to take the Estimates piece- 
meal, but he must certainly protest against 
this mode of carrying on business. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the House 
had only been counted out upon one Supply 
night, but there had been many nights on 
which the Government might have put 
Supply upon the Orders, and had not done 
80, which came to much the same thing. 
The House had for one week been engaged 
in the discussion of a small Reform Bill, the 
advantage of which was very doubtful, when 
it might have been much better employed 
in Committee of Supply. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he had thought it un- 
necessary to reiterate the pledge for which 
the right hon. Gentleman had asked, be- 
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cause it had been given some time ago, and 
the Government had already taken steps 
towards its fulfilment by introducing a mea- 
sure with regard to Exchequer Bills, and 
moving the appointment of a Committee 
on Public Accounts, the Report of which 
would, he trusted, lead to the settlement of 
one or more of the other recommendations 
of the Committee, but it was impossible to 
adopt all the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee at ence. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that under existing cireumstanees the Go- 
vernment was justified in asking for money 
on account; but he should like to know 
when the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee respecting these Estimates would 
be adopted as a whole? Until it was so 
adopted there could be no proper system of 
audit. He hoped the Bill founded on the 
Report of the Committee would be intro- 
duced forthwith. Expenditure could not 
be discussed in the dog-days, and it was 
absurd to suppose that Supply could be 
fairly entertained after a mass of ques- 
tions had been ventilated, and when the 
time had arrived that the House ought to 
be in bed. 

Mr. PEEL said, that a Bill had been 
prepared the object of which was to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the 
Publie Moneys Committee with regard to 
the audit of the public accounts, but its 
introduction had been delayed in conse- 
quence of the appointment of the Committee 
on Public Accounts. That Committee had 
now nearly terminated its labours, and the 
Bill would shortly be brought forward. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that last year 
he ealled the attention of the Committee 
to the Vote on account which was then 
proposed. The feeling of the House was 
that that mode of proceeding was very 
objectionable, and the Vote was agreed to 
under a general protest. That Vote, how- 
ever, was granted under very different cir- 
cumstances from those under which this 
one was now asked for. Last year the 
Government asked for money on account, 
because it had laid before the House some 
‘large and comprehensive measures,”’ 
These measures were a Reform Bill and 
a Commercial Treaty, and it was clear 
that there must be considerable delay in 
getting through the Committees of Supply. 
This year no one would pretend that there 
had been introduced any large or compre- 
hensive measures which conld at all have 
retarded the progress of Supply, if the 
business of the House had been arranged 
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with that adroitness and good management 
which the House had a right to expect. 
That was the opinion of the Government 
themselves, because in the middle of Fe- 
bruary his hon, Friend the Member for 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) asked when the 
Miscellaneous Estimates would be pro- 
duced ?—and he was assured by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite with some self- 
complacency that they would be introduced 
almost immediately. What else had hap- 
pened this year? Almost as soon as the 
House met a Committee was appointed to 
consider the arrangements as to the trans- 
action of public business, and, if possible, 
to facilitate its progress. There might be 
some controversy as to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, but hon. Members 
on both sides of the House would admit 
that the desire of that Committee was to 
further the progress of public business and 
to give every possible facility to the Go- 
vernment. Another day in the week was 
given to them, and other regulations were 
made, the sole object of which was to 
facilitate the progress of public business. 
The Government had not brought for- 
ward any large measures, and, though the 
House had given them additional facilities, 
the House yet found itself in this unplea- 
sant position. It, therefore, became the 
Committee to consider what course they 
would take to prevent a repetition of a 
proceeding which a moment’s reflection 
would show to be rife with most injurious 
consequences to the public welfare. By 
agreeing systematically to vote money on 
account the Committee could not conceal 
from itself that practically it was putting 
an end to all control over the public ex- 
penditure. Except Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would reconsider their course and 
withdraw this proposition, which he hoped 
they would see the propriety of doing, 
there was nothing left for the Committee 
but to express its opinion distinctly by its 
vote. It would not be at all difficult for 
Her Majesty’s Government to make the 
arrangements necessary for precuring the 
Supply which they required in due course 
and time. He trusted the Committee 
would feel that they had a responsible 
office to perform, and unless they did so 
they must make up their minds, in the 
words of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stamford, that they were relinquishing 
some of the most important functions 
which they were called on to discharge. 
Viscount PALMERSTON hoped the 
House would not agree to the Motion for 
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reporting Progress. The Government were 
quite aware of the inconvenience of post- 
poning the Estimates to a late period of 
the Session ; but, really, if the Committee 
would look back to the mode in which the 
time of the House had been occupied, it 
would be seen that the request which the 
Government now made was not owing to 
any indifference on their part, or to any dis- 
peeivies to postpone the Estimates to a 
ate period. Take, for instance, the last 
night of Supply; twenty-nine Notices were 
given of subjects to be discussed before 
the Speaker left the chair ; about four of 
these were got through, and, no doubt, 
notice of the remainder would be renewed 
for some future evening. It was only ag- 
gravating the evil of which the hon. Mem- 
ber complained to refuse this Vote. It 
would only entail great inconvenience on 
innocent persons—namely, public servants 
for whose pay the money was required, 
and it would answer no other purpose 
whatever. The Government were exceed- 
ingly anxious to get on with business, but 
he could not take upon himself to ask 
Gentlemen to postpone all their Notices 
till Tuesday. The Government were ac- 
cused of allowed the House to be counted 
out ; but that occurrence had usually hap- 
pened on Tuesday nights, when, if forty 
Gentlemen who were interested in Motions 
that had been put down for that evening 
had been in their places to watch them, 
no *‘count out” could possibly have oc- 
curred. The Government were not bound 
to keep a House against the wishes of 
Members when there was no business be- 
fore it. To show that they were in ear- 
nest, they proposed to avail themselves of 
the new regulations proposed by the Com- 
mittee, and to take Supply as the first 
order to-morrow. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
Committee on Public Business had recom- 
mended that Government should have the 
power of putting down Supply on Tuesday 
nights ; yet this was the first instance in 
which they had availed themselves of the 
privilege. The effect of the course taken 
by Government in not trying to forward 
business on Tuesday evenings, and in allow- 
ing the House to be counted out was that 
Members were obliged to put down their 
notices for Supply nights, thereby causing 
the inconvenience which was now com- 
plained of. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 
Viscount Palmerston 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 99; 
Noes 148: Majority 49. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

In reply to Mr. CHILDERS, 

Mr. PEEL admitted that the balances 
remaining of Votes formerly granted were 
very considerable. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
for information respecting the time when 
the Miscellaneous Estimates would be 
brought on for discussion, and the order 
in which they would be taken ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It is im- 
possible to say when, but as soon as pos- 
sible. We must first dispose of the Army 
Estimates. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


PAROCHIAL AND BURGH SCHOOLS 
(SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, one 
object of the Bill was to abolish the exclu- 
sive test that the schoolmaster should be- 
long to the Established Church in Scot- 
land. On the other hand it provided that 
they should teach the Holy Scriptures and 
the Shorter Catechism as set forth by the 
Westminster confession of faith. He did 
not say he liked this test, if test it was to 
be called. The Bill proposed to raise the 
salaries of the schoolmasters. At this 
moment the minimum of these salaries was 
£22 a year, and the maximum £28 or 
£29. He need not say that that remu- 
neration was disgracefully inadequate. 
The Bill proposed to raise the salaries, the 
maximum being £60 a year — which he 
was far from saying was sufficient. But 
if they could join in doing away with the 
exclusive test he saw no reason why in a 
future Session they should not depart from 
the system of educational grants, and re- 
vert to the good old Scotch system of 
having a truly national education in Scot- 
land. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE regretted 
the Bill had been introduced into the House 
at so late a period in the Session, as it de- 
prived the House of an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. It would, moreover, have been 
but fair if the Bill had been brought for- 
ward at a time when the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland would have had 
the opportunity of considering it. The 
Bill was introduced in 1854: then it was 
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rejected by a majority of one. In 1857 it 
was carried by a majority of above thirty, 
but the Bill had been always rejected in 
the other House, and a similar fate would 
probably attend this. He trusted that the 
superintendence of the Presbytery would 
be continued over the parish schools. He 
desired to see the schools maintained on 
their present. footing. 

Mr. BLACK said, that he was op- 
posed to many of the clauses of the Bill. 
The only good thing about it was the pro- 
posal to increase the salaries ; but, then, 
at present the heritors were obliged to 
provide the funds ; but now the proprietors 
and the tenants were joined with the heri- 
tors ; but while they were joined with the 
heritors in providing the funds the heritors 
were to decide upon their application, and 
also upon the allowance to the school- 
master, But what he was chiefly opposed 
to was the test. At present all that was 
necessary was a confession of faith ; and 
the teacher was not bound to teach any 
particular theological doctrines, but this 
Bill proposed to lay down that he should 
teach doctrines in accordance with the 
Short Catechism. 

Mr. MURE would vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, and thought that the 
declaration would be most usefully settled 
in Committee. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Tuesday, 
2nd July, at Twelve of the clock. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1861. 


Minvtes.] Postic Bitrs,—1* Poor Assessments 
(Scotland). 

3* Railway Companies Mortgage Transfer (Scot- 
land); Edinburgh Assessments; Excise and 
Stamps. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM asked the President 
of the Council (Earl Granville) if the Com- 
missioners’ Inquiry into Public Schools had 
been issued, as Lord Campbell had stated 
it was nearly ready; and had also men- 
tioned the good conduct of those iu autho- 
rity in these schools, and of the Universi- 
ties, as such that the inquiry could be 
conducted without any Act of Parliament 
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being introduced—a thing greatly to the 
honour of these persons ? 

Eant GRANVILLE said, it was quite 
that there had been every disposition to 
aid the inquiry, as Lord Brougham had 
stated, bui the Commission, though nearly 
ready, had not been issued. 

Lorv BROUGHAM trusted that it would 
contain no exception, so as to exempt any 
schools from the inquiry. The Act of 1818 
had, unfortunately, exempted the great 
schools from its operation, and he had re- 
luctantly been forced to agree to this ex- 
ception, the consequence of which was that 
what would have been accomplished above 
forty years ago had to be done now. He 
had endeavoured to have the exemption 
removed in the Act of 1819, but in vain. 
The influence of Lord Eldon had proved 
too powerful. His Bill of 1818 had been 
by what in these days was a kind of poli- 
tical miracle carried against Lord Eldon in 
their Lordships’ House on the second read- 
ing, and he was certain that if he refused 
to insert the exemption, the Bill would be 
lost in its subsequent stages altogether. 
The exemption was of all schools having 
special visitors, and it had been afterwards 
found by the Education Committee whose 
sittings continued a week or two after the 
Bill passed that these were the most full 
of abuses. 


SUBDIVISION OF DIOCESES BILL. 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorv LYTTELTON, in presenting the 
Report from the Select Committee to 
whom this Bill had been referred, said, the 
Committee had given it great attention, 
and had made many alterations in it; but 
as, in his opinion, the essential principle 
of the measure was preserved, he should 
ask the House to agree to all the Amend- 
ments except one. A clause had been in- 
troduced enacting that ‘‘no scheme for 
creating a new See, or creating a new 
Dean and Chapter, shall take effect until 
it has been laid for six weeks before 
both Houses of Parliament, nor if within 
that time either House of Parliament shall 
have addressed the Crown in opposition to 
it.” The attendance of Members of the 
Select Committee on the occasion when 
that proviso was introduced was small, 
and he believed that several voted for the 
clause under the impression that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) was in favour of 
such a provision. He felt that the clause 
was inconsistent with the principle of the 
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Bill, and he should ask their Lordships to 
reverse the decision of the Select Com- 
mittee when the Bill was before them in 
Committee of the Whole House on Tues- 
day next. 

Lorp STANLEY of ALDERLEY said, 
if the noble Lord should think it neces- 
sary to propose to reverse the decision of 
the Select Committee he should feel ab- 
solved from giving any assistance what- 
ever to any other portion of the Bill. 

Lorp OVERSTONE suggested, that it 
was desirable the minutes of the Select 
Committee should be laid on the table and 
printed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zwesday next. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 
MOTION FOR REGULATIONS. 

Tne Duxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
for a copy of the Regulations under which 
Masters or Mates of Merchant Vessels may 
be enrolled as Officers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, said he would take occasion to 
remove a false impression which he was 
afraid had been created by a former dis- 
cussion. A reserved list of officers of some 
kind was absolutely necessary in case of 
war. A navy list which might be suitable 
for a condition of peace would not be suit- 
able for a condition of war. We had now 
of lieutenants on the active list, according 
to the published list of April 1861, the 
number of 855, but the whole number of 
lieutenants unemployed was 150, and of 
those 150 only 25 would be available for 
active service. There were many lieu- 
tenants on the active list who still in point 
of age might be capable of service, but 
it would be most inconvenient to employ 
them as lieutenants, because of the posi- 
tion in which their seniority would place 
them, in consequence of the length of time 
since they had been on the active list, 
There were only 25 unemployed Jieuten- 
ants available for active service. But how 
was this deficiency to be remedied? Ona 
former occasion it was said promote more 
mates. The number of mates in April last 
was 86, The mates never remained be- 
yond a year in that rank, whenever their 
captains reported they were fit for promo- 
tion, It might be said enter more cadets 
and you will get more officers. That was 
@ very proper mode of proceeding, and 
for the last three or four years, instead 
of about 100, as had been the case before, 
about 200 a year had been entered. It 
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should be remembered that the entry of 
too great a number in one year was 
very unfavourable to future promotion in 
the navy. It might give the Admiralty 
a certain amount of patronage and popu- 
larity, but it would be bad for the service, 
and bad for the officers themselves. By 
bringing a number of young men into the 
navy of the same year’s standing their 
chances of promotion would be diminished ; 
it would produce a large list of officers 
without employment during time of peace, 
and who, by being unemployed, would 
necessarily become inefficient. It ercated 
at the same time a very serious charge 
upon the finances of the country. We had 
now been at peace, as far as the navy was 
concerned, for a great many years, and 
he would state to their Lordships the pre- 
sent condition of the Navy List. Of Ad- 
mirals we had now on the active and re- 
tired list 8309, whereas, in 1816, at the 
conclusion of the war, we had only 235. 
The list had, therefore, gone on extending 
and the pressure of the deadweight on the 
taxpayers of the country had been greatly 
increased. The number of Admirals in 
actual employ was about 20. In the same 
| way, the total number of Captains on the 
poxctng and retired list was 774; so that 
| there was an immense amount of money 
| paid in proportion to the services rendered 
| by the captains. The charge for the re- 
tired officers was becoming very serious. 
The payment on account of the reserve and 
retired list of Admirals, Captains, Com- 
manders, and Lieutenants, omitting pen- 
sions, Marines, surgeons, and paymasters 
—amounted to £346,000 ayear. During 
the last ten years this deadweight had 
largely increased. In 1851 the charge was 
only £205,000 a year, including the Ma- 
rines; now, it was £442,000, also in- 
cluding the Marines ; and this result was 
owing not to any considerable war, but to 
the necessity of bringing up active young 
men as officers, and of, therefore, placing 
others on the retired list. Their Lordships 
would, therefore, see that if the navy was 
to be placed on such a footing as would 
make it adequate for a war, their Lordships 
must consider how they could best obtain 
the requisite supply of officers without at 
the same time entailing any great dead- 
weight upon the country. It was said, 
“Tf you cannot promote naval cadets, at 
least promote masters.’ In the first place 
however, masters ranked as lieutenants, 
and, therefore, no advantage would be de- 
rived to them from this measure. More- 
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over, in the event of war, there was not 
a sufficient number of masters, and that 
being so, it would be most unwise to 
make the masters lieutenants. No other 
plan, therefore, seemed available except 
that of bringing in officers from the mer- 
chant service. These officers now un- 
derwent as strict an examination as the 
officers of the navy, and were fully com- 
petent to perform the duties expected 
from them. Two objections had been 
started to the proposal. First it was said 
that these officers would not enter the 
service ; and then, that by inviting them 
to come, he was interfering with the course 
of promotion in the navy. Now he wished 
to say by these regulations he did not in 
any way interfere with naval promotions; 
and in the next place he believed that 
these officers would not only not object, 
but would be quite willing to serve under 
captains in the navy. He proposed that 
after serving for a time they should be eli- 
gible for honorary rank in the Reserve, 
which would run parallel to rank in the 
navy, but would not interfere with the 
Navy List. If these officers distinguished 
themselves by special service in time of 
war, they might be introduced into the 
navy on equal terms with those on which 
they were serving. That, however, would 
necessarily apply only to a limited number 
because he apprehended that, their pay 
being higher in the merchant service, few 
would be willing to leave the employment 
absolutely for service in the Royal Navy. 
At the same time he believed that they 
would willingly give their services in time 
of war. As to the masters of the navy, 
their position had been much improved by 
recent Orders in Council. Their pay had 
been increased, their rank and position in 
the service much improved, and the Admi- 
ralty were, therefore, now ina fair way of 
obtaining more of this useful class of 
officers. That being so, it would be unde- 
sirable to interfere further with their posi- 
tion, except in respect of their appoint- 
ment as masters-attendant in the dock- 
yards, in which case it would be fair to 
them to increase their pay. As their 
Lordships knew, the number of lieuten- 
ants was limited by Order in Council to 
the number of 1,200, and it was consi- 
dered desirable to increase them gradually 
to 1,000, but not to any larger number, 
because otherwise they hampered each 
other, stopped promotion, and became dis- 
heartened, or if promoted to be captains 
or commanders, it was at a time of life 
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when they were unfitted for service. The 
men whose services he desired to obtain 
were otherwise well qualified to fill these 
situations, and if they would devote them- 
selves to gunnery and drill they would be 
of great use in the service. By employing 
them, too, he hoped to add to the popula- 
rity of the navy, for they would bring in 
with them men who had served under 
them in the large steamers and ships which 
they commanded. In every way the navy 
would gain by employing them ; and when 
the war was over the great majority would 
retire with honorary rank, and would be 
quite willing to resume their old calling. 
This, generally, was the scheme which he 
proposed. He had framed Regulations for 
the purposes which he should now lay 
upon the Table, only premising that in 
preparing them he had been greatly assist- 
ed by two officers of the Admiralty whose 
loss the department had now to deplore 
before the document was completed, and 
if any errors had crept into the Regula- 
tions their Lordships must attribute them 
to him, and not to the other members of 
the Board. A further stage of the Bill in 
reference to this subject would, he hoped, 
be taken a week hence, and meanwhile it 
would be open to their Lordships to con- 
sider the Regulations which the Bill en- 
abled the Admiralty to frame. 

Moved, That there be laid before this 
House, Copy of the Regulations under 
which Masters or Mates of Merchant Ves- 
sels may be enrolled as officers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

Lorn COLCHESTER said, the noble 
Duke’s statement showed that previous 
Boards of Admiralty had allowed the 
number of junior officers to fall far too 
low. He was informed that a great de- 
ficiency existed with regard to these offi- 
cers in the larger ships, and that the want 
of discipline on board some of those ships, 
about which much had lately been said, 
had arisen in a great degree from the ab- 
sence of a sufficient number of these junior 
officers to mix with the men and check 
anything that was going wrong. 

Tue Kart or DERBY asked if the offi- 
cers about to be introduced into the ser- 
vice would be promoted beyond the rank 
of lieutenant? The list of officers above 
that rank was already overflowing. If 
the new officers were promoted beyond the 
lieutenant’s rank, in case of a future war 
would they be called on to serve in the 
higher grade? 

Tae Duxe‘or SOMERSET said, in cases 
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of distinguished service the new officers 
would be promoted by the Admiralty in 
the Reserve to a higher rank than lieu- 
tenant. In case of retirement they would 
take the higher honorary rank; but they 
would not be required to serve init. If 
wounded in the service they would be en- 
titled to the same compensation as officers 
of the navy. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1861. 


Minvrzs.] Pusric Brrts.—1° Places of Worship 
(Ireland) ; Crown Suits Limitation ; Copyright 
of Designs; Industrial and Provident So- 
cieties. 

8° Harbours ; Public Works (Ireland) Advances 
and Repayments of Moneys; Voters (Ireland) 
(No. 2). 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES CON- 
TINUANCE BILL.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. AYRTON moved, 


‘1. That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill that they have power to make provi- 
sion therein continuing the fund provided by Sec- 
tions 2 and 5 of the Act 11 Geo. IV., c. 64, and 
for paying the proceeds thereof to the account to 
be opened under the Bill.” 

He could not but express his regret that 
towards the close of a Session in which 
there had been so little real work done, 
the Government should have appointed a 
morning sitting for the consideration of a 
Bill so important as that before the House. 
The Government made and kept a House 
—with difficulty it was true—but it was 
composed chiefly of Gentlemen who were 
its immediate supporters; and it was 
hardly to be expected that independent 
Members should attend. Consequently 
that a Member should speak at such a 
time was like appealing to the Govern- 
ment, and not to the House itself. ‘The 
Government in acting as they had had 
failed in one of their most responsible du- 
ties, and had lent themselves to the Cor- 
poration of the City, in bringing in a Bill 
to promote the advantage of that Corpo- 
ration. He was compelled at this stage 
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to interfere by moving a series of Instruc- 
tions, which as they related to distinct 
funds would have to be taken separately 
and distinctly, though they all were pro- 
posed with the single purpose of doing 
justice between the comparatively small 
body of the inhabitants of the City and 
the large and important body of the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis. The follow- 
ing were the Instructions of which he had 
given notice :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill that they have power to make provi- 
sions in the Bill for continuing the fund provided 
by Sections 2 and 5 of the Act 11 Geo. 4, c. 64, 
and for paying the proceeds thereof to the ac- 
count to be opened under the Bill. That it be an 
Instruction to the Committee that they have power 
to make provision in the Bill for transferring to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works the lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments called the Bridge House 
Estates, now vested in the Mayor, Commonalty, 
and Citizens of the City of London, subject to any 
trust affecting the same, and any charges thereon, 
and for paying the surplus income thereof to the 
account to be opened under the Bill. That it be 
an Instruction to the Committee that they have 
power to make provision in the Bill for transfer- 
ring to the Metropolitan Board of Works all lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments now vested in the 
Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of the City of 
London under any statute for making improve- 
ments within the Metropolis (except markets), 
subject to the trusts affecting the same, and the 
repayment of any monies raised by the said Cor- 
poration under such statutes, and thereby charged 
on such lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and 
for transferring to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works all the powers conferred by such Statutes 
on the said Corporation. That it be an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee that they have power to 
make provision in the Bill for the payment of the 
metage dues on grain, fruit, wares, or merchan- 
dize received by the Mayor, Commonalty, and 
Citizens of the City of London, to the account to 
be opened under the Bill. That it be an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee that they have power to 
make provision in the Bill for payment by the 
Conservators of the river Thames of the surplus 
of the annual income received by them to the ac- 
count to be opened under the Bill.” 


Confining his attention for the present to 
the first, the question it raised was simply 
whether the House, at the instance of the 
Government, should make a free gift to the 
Corporation of the coal dues, instead of re- 
taining them for the purposes to which 
they had been applied for the last hundred 
years? It was really quite startling that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary should have taken the course he 
had, after the preliminary information he 
had received. After the great fire the 
House, out of compassion, consented to a 
tax being imposed on the coal imported 
into the City for the purpose of rebuilding 
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the town, then re-erecting its churches, 
and then embanking the Thames. After 
the Revolution of 1688, the orphans of 
the City complained to Parliament that 
the City had taken possession of their 
fortunes, in order to keep them till 
their owners came of age; but that the 
City had refused to repay the money, 
alleging that they were hopelessly insol- 
vent in consequence of the civil troubles 
through which it had gone — though, 
in truth, it had been caused in no 
small degree by its revellings. Parlia- 
ment, therefore, decided that the City 
should have a fixed sum of £8,000 or 
£10,000 a year for its expenses, and that 
the rest of its revenues should be applied 
to the payment of its debts. The City 
would not, however, accept that, but, fol- 
lowing the example of the East India 
Company, it bribed the House of Com- 
mons from the Speaker down to the clerk ; 
the result was that Parliament agreed that 
the City should be left in possession of its 
revenues, and that its debts should be con- 
solidated into permanent annuities, the 
interest of which should be defrayed out 
of certain special ways and means, name- 
ly, £8,000 out of the Corporation of Re- 
venue, £990 the profits of certain aque- 
ducts, and certain apprentice and other 
fees. Parliament also granted duties on 
coal and wine, the whole amounting to a 
revenue of £20,000 a year. As the City 
increased the fund became larger than the 
money required for payment of the inte- 
rest on the annuities, and since 1767 the 
fund was converted into a Metropolitan 
Improvement Fund, but, at first, it was 
charged by various Acts of Parliament with 
the cost of peculiar works. When London 
Bridge was to be pulled down, a new fund 
of a million was created, and called the 
London Bridge Approaches Fund. On 
that occasion, the Corporation had the 
Act so artfully framed, that they were 
enabled by it to withdraw the fund to 
which he was now referring. It soon, 
however, came to the knowledge of the 
public that Parliament had been duped; 
the House of Commons in 1830—not then 
“a reformed,” but what was called a cor- 
rupt one—was indignant at the fraud, and 
the next Session it passed an Act ordering 
the Corporation to pay back the money. 
Then, as now, the Corporation had endea- 
voured to fix the attention of the House 
and of the public upon the magnitude of 
the works they had in hand, forgetting 
that the real question was not ere of a 
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great public work, but simply whether 
the House should make the Corporation a 
free gift? He denied that the Corporation 
had any right to the money at all. The 
fund was given to assist the Corporation 
when it was insolvent, and the annuities 
had been redeemed by the growing popu- 
lation of the Metropolis. The inhabitants 
had therefore, paid the debt, and ought 
to have the fund. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would agree to the first 
Instruction, the only object of which was 
to enable the subject to be discussed in 
Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS seconded the Re- 
solution. 

Mr. Atperman CUBITT said, he would 
not follow the hon. Gentleman through 
his historical reminiscences. The City was 
not much interested in the question, which 
was merely the carrying out of those great 
works of improvement which were so much 
required in the Metropolis. The City was 
only interested in 4d. out of the 13d. im- 
posed by the Bill, the remaining 9d. hav- 
ing been under the control of Parliament 
for a great number of years. The Cit 
merely collected the money and handed it 
over, but it had no other interest in the 
matter. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had, ac- 
cording to his wont, addressed to the 
House a Jeremiad, in which he had re- 
presented himself to be the only person 
that cared for the public good. The great 
delinquent, according to him, was the Cor- 
poration, but the Government, he said, 
were also very much to blame. It was 
only on the previous evening that the Go- 
vernment had been blamed for bringing 
in Bills of importance in preference to 
Supply, which was this Session in arrear. 
If he (Sir George Lewis) had placed 
the present Bill on the Paper for a Go- 
vernment night, he was perfectly certain 
that he should have been blamed for 
giving it precedence over Supply. He 
would appeal to the House whether it was 
not the usual and convenient course to 
bring on such Bills at this period of the 
Session at morning sittings ? The Bill was 
founded upon the Report of a Committee 
of last Session, which might be taken as 
a fair embodiment of the sense of the 
House, and which had recommended that 
the embankment of the Thames should be 
carried out with money raised by means 
of the coal and wine dues. He had never 
proposed to deal with the London Bridge 
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Approaches Fund—he merely dealt with 
the duties on coal and wine, which were 

aid by the whole Metropolis. The hon. 

ember for the Tower Hamlets might as 
appropriately move an Instruction that 
funds should be paid out of the income 
tax or the spirit duty for the purpose he 
specified as the one he had proposed. 
The scheme of the hon. Gentleman was 
one that might well be considered in con- 
nection with a general plan for reform- 
ing the Corporation, but it had nothing 
whatever to do with the Bill before the 
House. The House knew what the coal 
duties were, and the very question they 
had now to consider was simply whether 
those duties should be appropriated to 
the embankment of the Thames? He be- 
lieved that the Bill provided an unex- 
ceptionable fund for a work of admitted 
utility ; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
House would not accept the Instruction, 
but would proceed to discuss the clauses 
of the Bill. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he wil- 
lingly bore witness to the zeal and cour- 
tesy with which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had discharged the duty of 
Chairman to the Committee over which he 
presided, and he was not surprised that he 
objected to the passing of the Bill before 
that Committee had finished its labours. 
He agreed, however, with the right hon. 
Baronet that the Bill would not interfere 
with the reform of the Corporation. At 
the same time he (Lord John Manners) 
thought the House ought not to take the 
same view of the case that the hon. Mem- 
ber had done; but that they should pro- 
ceed with the measure before them with- 
out any delay. The object of the Bill was 
to provide a great public improvement, and 
he hoped, therefore, the House would now 
go into Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, without doubt 
the embankment of the Thames ought at 
once to be proceeded with, as it was im- 
possible to place the sewerage of the Me- 
tropolis on a proper footing without that 
improvement. He objected, however, to 
its being carried out by the very objection- 
able means of a tax levied on coal. He 
hoped the great improvement would be 
carried out, and that it would not be 
limited to one side of the river; but it 
might be effected in some other way than 
that proposed by the Bill. The Corpora- 
tion lent, in years gone by, £700,000 
to Charles II., of which he never repaid 
one farthing, but gave power to the Cor- 


Sir George Lewis 
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poration to levy a fourpenny duty on coal. 
The £700,000 had been repaid some seven- 
ty years ago, but the tax had been con- 
tinued up to the present day. He should 
feel it his duty, when they came to that 
part of the Bill which gave the City power 
to continue the tax, to move an Amend- 
ment to terminate such an arrangement. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that there was a debt 
of £11,500 a year due by the Corporation 
of the City, which was by Act of Parlia- 
ment appropriated to purposes of public 
improvement, and the Bill proposed to get 
rid of that contribution. He wanted to 
know upon what principle that item was 
to be remitted to the City of London? 
That was the real question with which the 
Instruction of his hon. Friend dealt, and 
to which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Mayor had not made any allusion? 
There were other sums also which were to 
be remitted to the Corporation, and though 
those sums were not very large he saw no 
reason why the Government should make 
a present of them to the Corporation. All 
his hon. Friend proposed was that the items 
hitherto appropriated to the improvement 
of the Metropolis should be so appropriated 
still. 

Mr. NORRIS said, that the objections 
which had been made did not in reality 
apply to the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. No case had been made out against 
the Corporation, and even if there were 
charges to be investigated the Committee 
then sitting, and not that House, was the 
proper place in which to bring them for- 
ward. The annual sum of £11,500 had 
been contributed by the Corporation until 
the entire debt to which it was appro- 
priated was extinguished, and though it 
was true that the Corporation had from 
time to time devoted that sum since the 
extinction of the debt to certain improve- 
ments within the metropolitan district as 
it was a free will offering it would not be 
fair to bind the Corporation down to pay 
any such sum under this Bill. He de- 
nied, therefore, that any gratuity was 
given to the Corporation by this Bill, and 
hoped that it would without delay be pro- 
ceeded-with in Committee. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
felt that he was a sort of hybrid Member, 
being both a Member of the Corporation, 
and bound, therefore, to consult its in- 
terests; and also the representive of a por- 
tion of the Metropolis which was not con- 
nected with the City. The necessity for 
new thoroughfares to relieve the over- 
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grown traffic of the Metropolis must be 
apparent to every one, and he did not 
think, therefore, that the coal tax could 
be more usefully appropriated than to the 
embankment of the Thames. At the same 
time he wished that they were not to be 
wholly confined to that object; for he 
should like to see Waterloo and South- 
wark bridges, and also the bridge over 
Deptford-creek, thrown open to the pub- 
lic. The last would be a great boon to 
the labouring classes. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that the question 
really was how were the necessary metro- 
politan improvements to be made? To 
carry out those improvements they had no 
alternative but to continue the coal and 
wine duties. The sum of £11,500 con- 
tributed by the London Corporation had, 
no doubt, been always appropriated to 
metropolitan improvements, but he did 
not think the present was a proper occa- 
sion on which to deal with the subject. 
It was one which should be taken up 
along with the other matters that might 
be reported upon by the Committee now 
sitting. 

Mr. Atperman COPELAND said, he 
would make but a few remarks on the sub- 
ject before the House. The Corporation had 
been spoken of in the course of the pre- 
sent discussion as if they were legislating 
solely for their own private interest. As 
a member of the Corporation, he must say 
that that body had only one object in 
view, and that was to give every possible 
facility to those having business to trans- 
act in the City without regard to any pri- 
vate interest of their own. The Corpora- 
tion received a revenue of £5,000 from 
old Fleet Market, and although the con- 
structing of Farringdon Market had proved 
a failure, no blame was to be attached to 
the Corporation for such an event. Tho 
City had pledged its credit for the cost of 
constructing the New Cattle Market and 
new Cannon Street, and in doing so they 
had expended in the various improve- 
ments during the last sixty or seventy 
years, as had been proved before the Com- 
mittee, nearly £340,000 more than their 
receipts. There would still exist, sup- 
posing the new improvements were car- 
ried out, great demands upon the City, 
for assuredly, as soon as the Thames em- 
bankment was constructed, a new street 
from thence to the Bank of England would 
have to be made. 

Motion made, and Question put, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
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on the London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance 
Bill that they have power to make provision 
therein for continuing the fund provided by sec- 
tions 2 and 5 of the Act 11 Geo, 4, c. 64, and 
for paying the proceeds thereof to the account to 
be opened under the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 5; Noes 
160: Majority 155. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that after what had 
taken place, it would be wrong in him to 
prolong the discussion, and he should not, 
therefore, divide the House, although he 
would, in order to place them on the re- 
cord, move the following Resolutions :— 


Motion made, and Question, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance 
Bill, that they have power to make provision 
therein for transferring to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works the lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments called the Bridge Louse Estates, now 
vested in the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens 
of the City ot London, subject to any trust affect- 
ing the same, and any charges thereon, and for 
paying the surplus income thereof to the account 
to be opened under the Bill.” 


Put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question, 


‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance 
Bill that they have power to make provision 
therein for transferring to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works all lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
now vested in the Mayor, Comonalty, and Citizens 
of the City of London under any Statute for 
making improvements within the Metropolis (ex- 
cept markets), subject to the trusts affecting the 
same, and the repayment of any monies raised by 
the said Corporation under such Statutes, and 
thereby charged on such lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, and for transferring to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works all the powers conferred 
by such Statutes on the said Corporation,” 


Put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance 
Bill, that they have power to make provision 
therein for payment of the metage dues on grain, 
fruit, wares, or merchandize received by tho 
Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of the City of 
London, to the account to be opened under the 
Bill.” 


Put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the London Coal and Wines Dues Continuance 
Bill, that they have power to make provision 
therein for payment by the Conservators of the 
River Thames of the surplus of the annual in- 
come received by them to the account to be 
opened under the Bill.” 


Put, and negatived. 
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House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Continuance of Coal Dues), 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he wished to 
move Amendments which would have the 
effect of abolishing altogether the penny 
duty which had been levied for the pur- 
pose of building the Coal Exchange; and 
also imposing a tax of 8d. per ton for fif- 
teen years instead of 1s. per ton for ten 
years. The cost of embanking the Thames 
would not be more than a million, and a 
tax of 8d. would produce £100,000 a year. 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
the pressure of the coal dues was not so 
strong as had been represented. The pro- 
position was to reduce the duty received 
for metropolitan improvements. The 5d. 
tax, which would remain after the proposed 
alteration, would produce about £90,000, 
while the 9d. produced £160,000. There- 
fore, the amount of tax applicable to 
the Thames Embankment would produce 
£150,000 nett, and if they took away 
£9,000 a year he feared they would not 
leave a sufficient sum to defray the pro- 
bable expense of such a large undertak- 
ing. He could not concur in the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he inferred, from the 
very fact that the Motion was made by 
the Member for Durham, that it was in- 
tended for the benefit of the coal-owner. 
He should, therefore, give it his deter- 
mined opposition. 

Mr. R. HODGSON supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LIDDELL denied that his right 
hon. Friend was acting solely on behalf 
of the coal owners. It was certainly very 
unfair to retain the penny for the Coal 
Exchange, which had long since been paid 
for, and in respect of which a large sur- 
plus actually remained in hand. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he should 
support the clause as it stood, and he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. SLANEY defended the proposal 
contained in the Bill. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 3 and 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Application of Duties), 

Srrk HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
proposed to substitute the words “ the 
Lords’ Commissioners of the Treasury ” 
for “the Metropolitan Board of Works,” 
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his object being to bring the funds under 
the direct control of the House until it 
was determined what to do with them. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, he had no 
objection to the alteration proposed, which 
was merely of a formal character. The 
money would be in the Bank of England, 
and, if the House wished, the account 
could stand in the name of the Lords of 
the Treasury, instead of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he proposed 
to strike out words in the clause, in order 
to confine the application of the funds to 
the embankment of the Thames only. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, general 
terms were used in the clause, but no 
special application of the funds could be 
made without an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Atperman CUBITT remarked, that 
the Thames embankment would not fulfil 
its object unless a new street was made 
from Blackfriars to the Bank. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Application of the Duty of 
4d. to the Payment of the Interest and 
Principal of Sums charged thereupon for 
Improvements), 

Mr. AYRTON said, he proposed to add 
at the end of the clause the following 
words—‘‘ And after discharging the sums 
mentioned in the clause, the said duty of 
4d. shall be paid to the account opened by 
Clause 5.” 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Amendment would practically have no ef- 
fect, but would raise the question whe- 
ther the 4d. should be considered as the 
property of the City. He believed the 
fourpenny duty would not be adequate to 
the extinction of the debt, keeping down 
the annual interest, within ten years, and 
there would be no surplus. [Mr. Ayrton: 
There would.] His calculation was not con- 
sistent with that hypothesis. But to save 
time he was willing to accept the Amend- 
ment in the following modified form :— 
‘¢ After discharge of said sum and interest, 
the said duty of 4d. shall be applied by 
the Corporation of London towards, or in 
aid of, such public improvement or im- 
provements in or adjacent to the City of 
London as Parliament shall hereafter sanc- 
tion.” 

The Amendment of Mr. Ayrton was 
withdrawn; the Amendment of Sir GzorcE 
Lewis was introduced, and the clause thus 
amended was agreed to. 


Dues Continuance Bill. 
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Clause 7 (Drawback upon Coals to con-| EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL—TURKEY— 
tinue to be allowed), DEATH OF THE SULTAN. 
Mr. AYRTON proposed, that a draw- QUESTION. 
back should be allowed on coal used by} Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
the manufacturers of the Metropolis. beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
Sime GEORGE LEWIS said, he could | reign Affairs, Whether he has received any 
not agree to the proposal. information that M. de Lesseps has obtained 
House resumed. " . | or is likely to obtain authority from the 
Committee report Progress; to sit again | Pasha of Egypt to compel the Natives by 
this day. forced labour to work on the Suez Canal ; 
whether it be in accordance with the en- 
THE MARCH OF THE GUARDS TO | gagements of the Pasha towards the Porte, 
GUILDFORD.—QUESTION., for the observance of the Hatti Scheriff, 
Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he rose to | of Gulhané, and other humane Edicts of 
ask the Under Secretary for War, With the Empire, that he should compel the 
what dress and accoutrements the detach- | Natives of Egypt to work by forced la- 
ment of Guards was marched from King- | bour; and whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ston to Guildford on Thursday last, and at | ment have made, or proposed to make, 
what hour it left Kingston and arrived at | any Communication to the Governments of 
Guildford; and to move for a Copy of the | Turkey, Egypt, or France, in the interest 
representation, if any, which was made by | of humanity, on this subject? 
the Medical Officer in charge to the Com-| Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, Her Ma- 
manding Officer on the probable effect of | jesty’s Government received information 
such a march on the health of the Troops? | some time ago from Her Majesty’s Consul 
Mr. T. G. BARING said, in answer to} General in Egypt that M. de Lesseps had 
the first part of the hon. Baronet’s ques- | obtained an order from the Pasha that 
tion, he had to state that the dress and | 10,000 of the natives should be employed 
accoutrements of the detachment of Guards | by forced labour on the works of the canal. 
on their march from Kingston to Guild- |The Consul General stated that a number 
ford on Thursday were such as were used | of natives had been sent down by the rail- 
in what is termed “‘ marching order ;” that road in order to labour at the works, but 
was to say, the weight of the dress and he expected that in a few days they would 
accoutrements altogether amounted to from ' be allowed to depart again, as, in his 
45lbs. to 491bs. He had only further to | opinion, the measure was intended only 
remark, as to the order in which they | to show that the works of the canal were 
marched, that the commanding officer| being proceeded with. After that Her 
stated that the men were allowed to take | Majesty’s Government represented to the 
off their stocks and unbutton their tunics, | Porte that the system of forced labour 
if they wished to do so. With respect to| was contrary to the agreement with the 
the time, they started from Kingston at| Sultan. By the latest accounts which 
ten minutes past six in the morning, and | have been received we learn that Kurschid 
reached Guildford at a quarter past two in| Pasha had stated that no forced labour 
the afternoon. In reply to the latter part} was going on there, and that he did not 
of the question as to whether any repre-| give any credence to the reports on the 
sentation had been made by the medical | subject. Whether he had been deceived, 
officer in charge, he begged to say he had | or whether the forced labour had ceased, 
been informed that the assistant surgeon | it is impossible for me to say. I proposed 
to the detachment made no representation | that there should be further investigation 
with regard to the march ; that the detach-| into the subject on the spot. As to the 
ment had marched on the preceding day | last question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
without any serious consequences result-| have to state that inquiries have been 
ing, and that the medical officer did not | made on the subject referred to. In con- 
think it necessary to make any representa- | clusion, I may also mention to the House 
tion. He would only add that the ques-| that I have to day received intelligence 
tion of clothing in the army had long’ that the Sultan died this morning. 
occupied the serious attention of the Horse 
Guards; and that several great improve- | ENFIELD RIFLES—SELECT COMMITTEE 
ments conducive to the health and comfort MOVED FOR. 
of the soldier had been effected of late} Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he rose to 
years. move the appointment of a Select Com- 
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mittee to inquire whether a more efficient 
weapon than the Enfield rifle might not 
be provided for the use of Her Majesty’s 
forces, without additional cost or serious in- 
convenience to the service? Three or four 
years ago the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government mentioned the exertions 
which had been made by a near relative 
of his own, when Master General of the 
Ordnance, to place in the hands of the 
soldier the most efficient weapon that could 
be produced. That fact, perhaps, might 
be some excuse for his having ventur- 
ed to introduce the subject to the notice 
of the House. At the time to which he 
referred a comparison was made of the 
weapons used by the armies of all the na- 
tions of Europe, and the consequence was 
that there was placed in the hands of our 
rifle regiments a weapon which was con- 
sidered to be superior to any other in ex- 
istence. In 1851 the Minié rifle, the 
parent of our present arm, was introduc- 
ed; in 1852 the Duke of Wellington re- 
commended that all our troops should be 
armed with rifles; and in 1858 the result 
of the deliberations of a Committee com- 
posed of the most eminent authorities, ap- 
pointed by Viscount Hardinge, was the 
production of the Enfield musket, which 
ut Inkermann, to quote the able corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times, ‘‘ smote the Rus- 
sians like the hand of the destroying 
angel.’’ In the year 1854 Viscount Har- 
dinge published a memorandum, the most 
concise and foreseeing on the subject which 
had come under his notice, recommend- 
ing that, before the construction of machi- 
nery for the production of rifles, experi- 
ments should be tried in order to determine 
the true principles upon which the barrels 
ought to be rifled. That noble Lord called 
to his assistance the greatest mechanician 
of the age, Mr. Whitworth, who conduct- 
ed a series of experiments in a closed shed, 
constructed at the expense of the coun- 
try, 500 yards long, the result of which 
was that he discovered the true principle 
of rifling, according to which he construct- 
ed the weapon called the Whitworth rifle. 
Early in 1857 Mr. Whitworth, in the 
presence of Lord Panmure, experimented 
with that weapon at Hythe, and with 
it obtained a figure of merit of 44 inches, 
at 500 yards, the best figure previously 
obtained being 24. After that a Commit- 
tee of officers was appointed, the Report 
of which, after being once or twice refus- 
ed, was produced at the commencement 
of the present Session. That Report was 
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signed by five out of the seven members, 
under some sort of protest. The Committee 
was most unfortunately constituted, four 
members being Government officials, and 
three of those being gentlemen who had 
been engaged in recommending end ar- 
ranging—for it was really a matter of 
arrangement—the rifle of 1853. After 
squabbling fer eighteen months they sepa- 
rated without arriving at any conelusion 
by which the head of a department could 
be guided. That Report was made on the 
1st of January, 1859, but since then, as 
far as he knew, not a single experiment 
had been made by the authorities to test 
the merits of any other rifle than the one 
which they were engaged in constructing 
in quantities of 1,000 weekly. They took 
no steps to ascertain that the weapon 
which they were placing in the hands of 
the British soldier was the best that could 
be procured. The Report bore testimony 
to the merits of the Whitworth rifle, but 
no measures had been taken to settle the 
questions which the Committee had rais- 
ed. Having differed among themselves 
to the extent exhibited by the Report, 
these gentlemen took the unusual course 
of signing under protest, detailing at some 
length the reasons why they did so. Ge- 
neral Hutchinson, the president of the 
Committee, expressed his approval of the 
Whitworth rifle, and in his draught re- 
port entered into the various reasons for 
the opinion which he entertained. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dixon did not discuss the 
question of the superiority of either wea- 
pon, but rather argued down, if he might 
so express himself, the advantages of the 
Whitworth rifle. At the same time he 
was compelled to make admissions in its 
favour. Though from the experiments 
there appeared to be no question of the 
superiority of the Whitworth arm, the 
Committee adopted the singular course of 
ordering rifles, on what they called the 
Enfield model, to be made; but they im- 
ported into them all the distinguishing 
features, with one exception, of the rival 
weapon. They adopted Mr. Whitworth’s 
ball, the length of his projectile, and the 
spirality or turn of his groove, and they 
rejected the polygonal rifling, which was 
a matter of no importance whatever ex- 
cept as to penetration. Colonel Dixon, 
the head of the Enfield factory, stated 
that, ‘‘ although no extra care was taken 
with these small bores, the result of their 
firing in point of accuracy was, at least, 
as favourable as that shown by the Whit- 
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worth rifle.”’ To Lieutenant-Colonel Gor- 
don very great credit was due for the 
part he had originally taken in introduc- 
ing the Enfield rifle in 1853, and he re- 
gretted that in this instance he had not 
adopted a more comprehensive view. His 
observations were based on a comparison 
between three and six grooves, a point, as 
he had stated, really of no consequence in 
this discussion. Unquestionably the most 
important member of the Committee was 
General Hay, who, placed as he was at 
the head of the musketry instruction in 
this country, was probably the greatest 
authority, not only in England, but in any 
other nation, on the question of rifles and 
rifle shooting. That gallant General said— 
“As the Report contains no general statement 
of the relative merits of the Whitworth and En- 
field rifle -677 bore, and as the instructions point 
to the ‘relative efficiency’ of the two rifles as one 
of the main objects of inquiry, I have thought it 
right to make a concise statement, detailing some 
of the advantages the Whitworth rifle possesses 
over the Enfield -577 bore:—1. Great increase 
of precision and range, which is, comparatively 
speaking, more marked in windy weather, owing 
to the great velocity of flight and rotation of its 
bullet. 2. Much flatter trajectories, which, with 
reference to judging distances, is of the utmost 
importance. 3, Great increase in strength and 
durability of barrel, which is much required. 4. 
Greater facility for adapting the tube for shells, 
rendering them most effective even at long ranges. 
5. Great increase of penetration (nearly treble) 
when on special occasions it may be necessary to use 
the hardened bullets. 6. Shortness of back sight, 
that used for the Enfield 577 bore at 900 yards 
being sufficient for the Whitworth at 1,100 yards. 
7. Less weight for the soldier to carry, the re- 
duced bore rendering it possible to use the old 
weight of bullet-—namely, 480 grains—with per- 
fect effect, and with a quarter of a drachm less 
powder,” 
But the question of the superiority of the 
Whitworth rifles over the Enfield did not 
rest on the testimony of those gentlemen, 
but on much stronger evidence. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association put forth an ad- 
vertisement, calling for the most perfect 
rifle that could be invented. All countries 
were invited to come forward and compete 
for furnishing the rifle to be used in shoot- 
ing for the Queen’s prize. Among other 
arms the famous “small-bore Enfield” was 
used. The result was that after trial the 
Whitworth was declared to be the best 
rifle known, and accordingly it was adopt- 
ed. This year the same advertisement 
had been put forward, but no one had at- 
tempted to call in question the superiority 
of Mr. Whitworth’s rifle, so that it now 
stood incontestably the finest rifle in the 
world. The House would remember that 
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when, at the contest for the prizes, Her 
Majesty was about to fire the first shot, 
the rifle was mechanically fixed. The shot 
was fired from the Whitworth rifle, and 
it not only struck the bull’s eye, but was 
only an inch and a half from the centre. 
Considering that the shot was calculated 
beforehand, and that it was fired in the 
open air and at a distance of 400 yards 
from the target, it was probably the most 
marvellous shot that ever came from a rifle. 
He remembered going down to Wimbledon 
and seeing the Swiss riflemen who carried 
off the first prizes in their own country. 
They were much distressed at the fact of 
their own rifles having been detained in a 
foreign custom-house. Those arms arrived 
the next day; but on going down again 
he found the Swiss not shooting with their 
own rifles, but with the Whitworth. They 
had laid aside their own, and were shoot- 
ing with the Whitworth at long ranges. 
At the French rifle meeting, to which the 
whole world were invited, Mr. Whitworth 
was present. He had not been in Paris 
many days when he received an invitation 
from the Emperor to an interview at St. 
Cloud. The interview was a long one. 
The Emperor entered at great length into 
all the questions connected with the rifling 
of small arms and great guns. He told 
Mr. Whitworth that he was in possession 
of two of his rifles, and that he much de- 
sired to see them shot with. Mr. Whit- 
worth immediately telegraphed for the 
person who was in the habit of shooting 
with his rifles. A trial was made at Vin- 
cennes; and, at from 500 to 700 metres, 
Mr. Whitworth’s beat the best rifles in 
the French army by two and three to one. 
After 700 metres the French rifles were 
withdrawn, and from that point Mr. Whit- 
worth’s shot with its usual successful re- 
sults. Mr. Whitworth received the con- 
gratulations of the Emperor of the French ; 
and, when speaking of the matter to him 
as an Englishman, he contrasted the prompt 
and practical manner in which the question 
had been dealt with in France with the 
way in which he had been badgered and 
bullied in this country, after having for so 
many years given up his valuable time to 
the improvement of those important instru- 
ments of warfare. Not only at the contest 
which had been inaugurated by the Queen, 
but at the subsequent great trials, all the 
best shooting was made either by rifles 
made by Mr. Whitworth himself, or rifles 
made on his plan of rifling by Mr. Westley 
Richards. Mr. Ross won the great prize 
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at Wimbledon with a Whitworth; and the 
Prince Consort's, the Duke of Cambridge’s, 
and the Duke of Wellington’s prizes were 
all won with breech-loading rifles made by 
Mr. Westley Richards under licence from 
Mr. Whitworth. The Enfield rifle was 
completely snuffed out after 600 yards; 
a high authority told him that he would 
as soon go out and play at marbles as 
shoot with an Enfield rifle over 600 yards. 
Last year Lord Herbert made a statement, 
in answer to a question put to him on this 
subject. He did not think that the noble 
Lord denied the merits of Mr. Whitworth’s 
rifle, but he said that its cost was so great 
that it was impossible to adopt it as an 
arm for general use. His Lordship stated 
its cost to be £10. On the moment, it ap- 
peared to him to be contrary to common 
sense to suppose that a difference in the 
barrels could cause such a difference be- 
tween the price of the Enfield and that of 
Mr. Whitworth’s rifle. He put himself in 
communication with that gentleman, and 
received the following letter :— 


“ Fenton’s Ilotel, July 12th, 1860. 

‘« My dear Sir,—In reply to your letter making 
inquiries respecting the Whitworth rifles, I beg to 
inform you that there would be no difficulty in 
adapting the Enfield machinery to the manufacture 
of service muskets rifled on my system. Indeed, 
I offered upwards of two years ago to give my as- 
sistance in making the required alterations. The 
service muskets rifled on my principle would be 
manufactured at the same cost as the present En- 
field, the quality of workmanship and materials 
being the same. The only change required would 
be to substitute the form of rifling adopted by me 
in place of the triple-grooved form. I feel con- 
fident the change could be made without difficulty, 
and, supposing materials, workmanship, and cost 
to remain the same, it would afford a rifle having, 
I believe, at least double the efficiency of the rifle 
now made. I am of opinion, however, that a 
slight extra expense—say 5s., may be advanta- 
geously incurred in making the barrels with 
greater care; that slightly increased expense 
would be an economical outlay, as the efficiency 
of the rifle would be thereby increased in a far 
greater proportion. Most erroneous conclusions 
have been drawn from the fact that rifles supplied 
from my establishment cost £10. It should be 
remembered that those rifles were manufactured 
in a newly organized establishment working ona 
limited scale ; that their fittings, materials, work- 
manship, and finish are all of superior quality ; 
they are, in fact, rifles suited to supply the special 
demand which exists for them. They are not in- 
tended as pattern service muskets, nor can their 
cost, when manufactured in a private establish- 
ment, carried on on a limited scale, be compared 
with that required to manufacture muskets in 
such an establishment as Enfield. As a proof of 
the advantageous application of my system of 
rifling to the ordinary service barrels, I may refer 
to the success of Mr. Westley Richards’s breech- 
loaders at the trials at Wimbledon. Mr, Richards 
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made his breech-loaders with ordinary service 
barrels, and rifled them on my principle, under 
licence, with his ordinary machines. His breech- 
loaders were first in the contest for the Duke of 
Cambridge’s prize, and also in that for the Prince 
Consort’s prize. The highest number of points 
(24) gained at the long ranges—800, 900, and 
1,000 yards—were gained by Mr. Ross with one 
of my rifles ; the second highest number of points 
(22) gained at the same ranges with a like num- 
ber of shots, were gained by Lieutenant Lacy, 
with one of Mr. Richards’s breech-loaders, hav- 
ing an ordinary service barrel, rifled under licence 
on my principle. 
“T remain, &c., 
“ Josepn WHITWORTH. 
“ Hussey Vivian, Esq., M.P.” 

That letter put the question of cost beyond 
a doubt. He had handed that letter to 
Lord Herbert, and hoped he might be 
spared the necessity of bringing the mat- 
ter before the House. He thought that 
the acknowledged superiority of the Whit- 
worth rifle over the Enfield, aad the pos- 
sibility of manufacturing it at about the 
same cost, would have induced the Go- 
vernment to adopt the Whitworth rifle. 
In confirmation of his statement, that the 
Whitworth rifle could be produced for the 
same sum as the Enfield, he might men- 
tion that he had that morning received an 
assurance from Mr. Westley Richards, that 
he had manufactured an ordinary service 
musket on the Whitworth principle, at a 
cost not one sixpence greater than that of 
the ordinary musket. He was further in- 
formed that last year twenty muskets 
were made at Enfield in the ordinary 
manner, as if they were intended to be 
rifled on the Enfield system. These rifles 
were sent to Mr. Whitworth, who finished 
the boring and rifled them on his prin- 
ciple. Before returning them to the Go- 
vernment he ascertained by experiment 
that the figure of merit of these twenty 
rifles averaged 6in. at 500 yards, that of the 
Enfield ranging from 12 to 20in., thus 
showing a marked superiority even at this 
short range. These rifles were returned to 
the Government, on the 13th September, 
1860, but so far as could be ascertained 
they had never yet been tried. They had 
now 500,000 rifles on the Enfield plan. 
Lord Hardinge said that 1,000,000 were 
required by the country. The British 
Army was so divided that in no country 
in the world could a new system be intro- 
duced more easily. The machinery at 
Enfield could be perfectly adapted to the 
manufacture of Mr. Whitworth’s rifle, 
and if this were done and contracts re- 
arranged in no long space of time 100,000 
Whitworth rifles could be issued per an- 
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num. The “life” of an Enfield rifle, the 
barrel of which was thin and the grooves 
shallow, did not extend beyond twelve 
years. Within that period of time, there- 
fore, the Government must renew every 
musket in their possession. This year there 
were sums asked for in various Votes, 
which, added together, made an aggre- 
gate of £760,000 for small arms. Would 
the House of Commons permit the Go- 
vernment to go on spending this sum in 
producing a rifle confessedly worse than 
that which could be made for the same 
money? He trusted that the House would 
consider him justified in occupying its 
time with this matter, and that hon. 
Members would support him in his desire 
to get the question investigated. He 
might be told that the House was not a 
proper tribunal for the consideration of 
such cases; but there were many hon. 
Members as well qualified to form an opi- 
nion upon the relative merits of the En- 
field and Whitworth rifles as any of the 
officers to whom the matter had formerly 
been referred. A House of Commons Com- 
mittee was a painstaking, just, and impar- 
tial tribunal, and he should have much 
greater confidence in its decision than in 
that of the prejudiced officials to whom 
the Whitworth rifle was referred. He 
was informed that three out of seven of 
the Committee that reported against the 
Whitworth were the originators of the 
Enfield rifle. Only two members of the 
Committee could be said to be wholly un- 
prejudiced and impartial, and they were 
both in favour of the Whitworth rifle. 
He said, therefore, that the advisability of 
continuing to manufacture the Enfield 
rifle ought to be investigated. He should 
be sorry that the hon. Under Secretary for 
War should allow the reputation he had 
gained by the effective manner in which 
he had done his work to be tarnished by 
his refusal of a just demand. The pre- 
sent question could not and should not be 
allowed to rest, for if his Motion were re- 
jected, he pledged himself to renew it next 
year. He had only to say that when first 
he took up the question he had scarcely 
any personal knowledge of Mr. Whitworth. 
He had no personal interest in the matter, 
and he had only been induced on public 
grounds to bring the subject under the 
consideration of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire whether a more efficient weapon than the 
Enfield Rifle may not be provided for the use of 
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Her Majesty’s Forces, without additional cost or 
serious inconvenience to the Service.” 

Mr. TURNER said, he felt he should be 
doing an injustice to a distinguished gen- 
tleman whom he had the honour to reckon 
among his constituents if he did not second 
the Motion. The general opinion in the 
country, and especially in the district which 
he represented, was that very scant justice 
had been done to Mr. Whitworth after 
the series of experiments which he had 
carried on for many years to such a suc- 
cessful result, and when the skill, know- 
ledge, and patience that had enabled him 
to produce a valuable weapon had not been 
acknowledged by the Governmer.t. It was 
the general opinion that Mr. Whitworth 
was the most celebrated mechanician of the 
age, and he had made an ample fortune in 
carrying to a successful result machinery 
of the most complicated nature, not only 
for the manufacture of textile fabrics, but 
for making the very instruments by which 
that machinery was constructed. That 
gentleman’s absolute precision in mechan- 
ism was now so universally acknowledged 
that in all the workshops in the world his 
principles were adopted. It had not been 
Mr. Whitworth’s wish to enter upon the 
manufacture of these rifles; but, having 
been applied to by the Government, he 
gave his skill and energy, and devoted 
thousands of his money, to carry on experi- 
ments which were first originated at the 
instance of the Government. Mr. Whit- 
worth had no desire to make a fortune by 
the manufacture of rifles, but he had a de- 
sire to bring his skill to bear in producing 
a weapon which should enable the troops 
of this country to meet the enemy both at 
home and abroad with effect. That was 
the only honour he sought. He should 
not enter into the details of the question 
before the House, but it was generally ad- 
mitted that he had produced a weapon 
more effective than the one now in use, 
and at as small an expense. In the hands 
of a good marksman it was as effective as 
three or four Enfield rifles, and, therefore, 
there could be little doubt which ought to 
be in the hands of the army. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that no one 
in the House could dissent from the terms 
in which both the hon. Gentlemen the 
proposer and seconder of the Motion had 
mentioned Mr. Whitworth. That gentle- 
man’s reputation was an European reputa- 
tion, and nothing that he could say could 
add to it. Nor could any one suppose that 
there existed any interested motive either 
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on the part of his hon. Friend or of Mr. 
Whitworth, for desiring a more extensive 
use of that gentleman’s inventions. He 
would add—what his hon. Friend seemed 
not quite so ready to recognize—that there 
was no disposition on the part of the offi- 
cers connected with the War Office and at 
the head of establishments for the manu- 
facture of small arms to throw obstacles in 
the way of the introduction of improve- 
ments. They were not interested in the 
manufacture of small arms. They could 
lay no claim to the invention of the rifle 
manufactured at Enfield, though, no doubt, 
they had introduced improvements in it, 
but there was no jealousy on the part of 
those gentlemen with respect to the intro- 
duction of any improvements into the 
manufacture of small arms. Therefore, he 
hoped that the House would put away any 
notion of * prejudiced officials,” and any 
idea that Mr. Whitworth had been “ bul- 
lied and badgered” in this matter. He 
was not aware that Mr. Whitworth had 
made any such charge against any person 
with whom he had been brought into com- 
munication. Since he had belonged to the 
department with which he was now con- 
nected he had seen no representation from 
Mr. Whitworth to give colour for the lan- 
guage used by his hon. Friend. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN explained that 
he had used the expression simply in re- 
ference to the Committee on small arms 
which he alluded to. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that he was 
glad to hear the explanation, as he had 
thought the allusion was made to the offi- 
cers to whom he had referred, and who he 
was sure had always acted with every cour- 
tesy to Mr. Whitworth. As to the speech 
of his hon. Friend, he would say a few 
words on two preliminary matters. First, 
as to the memorandum written by Viscount 
Hardinge. What was proposed in that 
memorandum had been actually carried out 
under the noble Lord’s own instructions; 
and in consequence Mr. Whitworth was 
allowed permission to erect at the public 
expense all that apparatus to which his 
hon. Friend alluded. Those experiments 
involved not a small cost, but something 
like £16,000 were spent, and very pro- 
perly spent, by Mr. Whitworth at the 
public cost. Therefore, Viscount Har- 
dinge’s memorandum was actually carried 
out. But if his hon. Friend meant that 
in consequence of that memorandum all 
measures for the supply of small arms 
should have been stopped until the result 
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of those experiments had been ascertain- 
ed, as that did not take place until 1857, 
the effect would have been that the supply 
of rifled muskets to the troops in India 
would have been very little or none at all. 
And such a result would certainly not 
have met the expectations of the House or 
of the country. Next, with respect to the 
Report of the Committee, to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded, he did not think that 
it was a very great encouragement for the 
appointment of a Committee of that House, 
with the view of investigating the same 
subject, to find that gentlemen of great 
scientific attainments had arrived at very 
different conclusions; and when his hon. 
Friend, in commenting on the constitution 
of that Committee, objected to certain 
gentlemen on the Committee as being in- 
terested or connected with the manufac- 
ture of small arms, he omitted te: state that 
Mr. Whitworth was himself a member of 
that Committee. [Mr. Vivian: I men- 
tioned that circumstance.] There was no 
unfairness, therefore, at all events, in the 
constitution of the Committee, though the 
proceedings disclosed very different opi- 
nions on the part of persons qualified to ex- 
press a judgment on the subject. His hon, 
Friend was not correct in saying that no 
further progress had taken place since the 
Report of the Committee. Owing to cir- 
cumstances with which Mr. Whitworth 
was in some degree connected there was 
a great delay in preparing arms for expe- 
riments; but after those delays were got 
over it was intended to have a trial of a 
rifle manufactured by Mr. Whitworth from 
the same metal used at Enfield with a rifle 
manufactured at Enfield with a new grooy- 
ing. That trial, he believed, was now ac- 
tually commenced, rifles having been sup- 
plied on both sides, and it was in progress 
under the supervision of the Ordnance Se- 
lect Committee. Therefore, there was no 
indisposition on the part of the Govern-: 
ment to continue the experiments with the 
view of ascertaining if any improvement 
could be made in the Enfield rifle, and his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
War and all persons connected with the 
War Office were ready to avail themselves 
to the utmost of the skill and ability pos- 
sessed by Mr. Whitworth, in order that the 
most perfect weapon might be placed in 
the hands of the British troops. 

He would next say a few words with 
respect to the propriety of altering the 
bore of the musket used in Her Majesty’s 
service, for that was the main question 
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under discussion. His hon. Friend very 
much understated the number of Enfield 
rifles. now in use and store. It was ra- 
pidly approaching to the amount of the 
1,000,000 mentioned by Lord Hardinge, for 
more than 800,000 were in the possession 
of the troops or in store. But if a fresh 
bore were introduced into the service the 
effect of that would be to re-arm the whole 
army, at a cost which might easily be cal- 
culated. The new rifles would be more ex- 
pensive than the Enfield, and could hardly 
cost less than £4 a piece; and the whole 
of the existing ammunition in store would 
become useless, Therefore, it was desirable 
that no change of that kind should take 
place without due consideration and the 
clearest proof of its necessity. He would 
not enter into a discussion of the scientific 
merits of the different systems of rifling; 
but even the hon. Gentleman admitted that 
the Enfield rifle was a better weapon than 
was in the hands of any other army in the 
world, and he thought that, putting those 
two facts together, the House would think 
Her Majesty’s Government were justified in 
hesitating to make a change before it was 
clearly proved that a weapon could be in- 
troduced superior to the Enfield rifle, not 
only in range but in the many other no 
less necessary qualities for use in war. 
Another reason he had to offer for not con- 
senting to the Motion was that in a matter 
of so scientific a nature it was impossible 
for a Committee of the House of Commons 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Experiments were necessary, which it 
would be impossible for a Committee of 
the House of Commons to superintend. 
The Government objected to the Motion, 
not upon the ground that no improvements 
could be introduced into the weapon in 
question, but because they believed that 
those improvements should be most care- 
fully considered, and that a Committee of 
the House of Commons had neither the 
power nor the time to enable them to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory conclusion upon a 
matter of that description. He would 
simply add that he thought the present 
Ordnance Select Committee was a tribunal 
perfectly competent to advise the Secretary 
of State upon such points, as was evinced 
by the fact that great satisfaction had 
been given in those cases reported upon 
by them; and he would observe that no 
nation in the world possessed ordnance 
better adapted to the service than our- 
selves. That we were in that position 
was, he had no doubt, partly to be attri- 
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buted to the care and attention which the 
Ordnance Select Committee had bestowed 
on all the proposals and inventions which 
had been brought under their notice, and 
the House might rest satisfied that the 
Government would not be found neglect- 
ful of any improvements which Mr. Whit- 
worth or any other man might bring for- 
ward; while there remained the assurance 
that all the suggestions which might be 
made on the subject would be properly 
weighed by persons who had not only a 
scientific knowledge of the weapons them- 
selves, but also a practical acquaintance 
with that which the soldier required for 
service in the field. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, remem- 
bering the improvements in small arms ef- 
fected between 1851-4 by the late Viscount 
Hardinge, not without the assistance of a 
Committee of that House—and recollect- 
ing the large sums which the House was 
called upon to Vote for small arms, he 
was not surprised that the hon. Gentleman 
should have brought forward this Mo- 
tion. In 1850-1 Viscount Hardinge dis- 
covered that the French army was arm- 
ed with a weapon much superior to that 
which was placed in the hands of the Bri- 
tish soldier. He could answer from per- 
sonal knowledge that when Viscount Har- 
dinge set himself to repair that deficiency, 
he met with obstacles which would not 
have been removed but for the assistance 
of such competent civilians, as Mr. West- 
ley Richards, and the extraneous action of 
that House. There was an unwillingness 
on the part of those who were officially 
charged with the equipment of the army 
to make changes, which only the interfer- 
ence of that House could overcome. They 
had to thank the right hon. the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during his 
former tenure of office for the willingness 
which he manifested to grant funds for 
the conducting of these experiments, the 
practical issue of which was the question 
now before the House. Having voted-the 
funds with which these experiments had 
been made by Mr. Whitworth and Mr. 
Westley Richards, united in a Commission 
for this purpose, and having, at so much 
expense to the country, ascertained the 
results of their experiments, would the 
House now bring them into practical ope- 
ration? His belief was that it was idle 
for the Government or the House to ima- 
gine, in an age of progress, that if they 
did not adopt the improvements which 
were offered to them other Governments 
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would not do so. From his own personal 
knowledge he could state that other Go- 
vernments were attempting to monopolize 
for themselves the results of the experi- 
ments which had been conducted at so 
much expense by this country. He 
thought, therefore, that the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had done the country good 
service in bringing this question before 
the House. He did not wish to impugn 
the conduct of the gentlemen who were 
officially employed by the Government in 
this department; but it was impossible 
that gentlemen specially employed in the 
manufacture of a particular description of 
weapon should not become wedded to it; 
and he had good grounds for believing 
that the same obstacles were thrown in 
the way of improvement now, that Vis- 
count Hardinge encountered previous to 
1854. The evidence taken before the 
Small Arms Committee of 1854 proved in- 
contestably the disinclination on the part 
of officials for change. No doubt, the 
changing of the bore was a very serious 
question, for it was most inconvenient that 
the arms borne by the army should be of 
different bores. Still he would ask the 
House to consider how the battles of 
Alma and of Inkermann were won. It 
was well known that the troops engaged 
in them had muskets of different bores 
in their hands. Some had the old smooth 
musket, some the rifle which succeeded 
it, and some had the Enfield rifle, which 
had since superseded them all. It was 
clear, therefore, that the difference in 
the bore did not prevent our soldiers from 
securing victory. The hon. Under Secre- 
tary of War stated that our troops were 
armed with the best weapon of any army 
in the world. He (Mr. Newdegate) re- 
joiced in sharing that conviction; he 
wished that that advantage should be 
continued to our soldiers, and in order to 
effect this object that the Government 
should adopt those further improvements 
which were called into existence at the 
expense of the country, and which had 
been tested in a competition against all 
comers. That House ought not to at- 
tempt to dictate but to suggest to the Go- 
vernment whether the Reports of their own 
official Committees on this matter ought 
not to be adopted. The hon. Under Se- 
cretary for War told them that they had 
now in store 700,000 or 800,000 muskets 
of the Enfield pattern. He was glad to 
hear it, as it proved that the country was 
for the present safe, but it also showed 
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that they need not stand still, but were in 
a condition to make improvements in the 
composition of the musket. The hon. 
Gentleman who made the Motion spoke of 
the indisputable excellence of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s rifle. He, for one, did not wish 
to dispute that assertion: but he would 
remind the Committee that the rifle of Mr. 
Westley Richards was also produced be- 
fore the, Committee, and he recollected 
hearing Viscount Hardinge urge on Mr. 
Westley Richards that he should never 
consider the improvements complete till 
the English Army had a breech-loading 
musket. Now, experiments had proved 
that Mr. Westley Richards’ breech-load- 
ing rifle was in several respects superior 
for military purposes to Mr. Whitworth’s 
musket; and he rejoiced to know that the 
Government was about to arm the caval- 
ry with a breech-loading carbine of Mr. 
Westley Richard’s pattern; and he hoped 
that would prove a step towards the re- 
alization of Viscount Hardingé’s anticipa- 
tion, and that our whole army would con- 
tinue to be, as it is now, armed with a 
weapon superior to that of every other 
army in the world. 

Caprain JERVIS said, he had never 
before heard so many remarks with so 
little foundation. In the first place, it 
was argued that there was an opposition 
to the Whitworth rifle on the part of the 
officials, which only showed the profound 
ignorance of those who made that charge 
of the way in which those things were 
managed. If any inventor had a new 
idea he sent it to the War Office, and it 
was submitted to be tested by the Ord- 
nance Select Committee or by a Special 
Committee. If their report was fayour- 
able, then the Secretary of State directed 
the departments to manufacture so and 
so, and it was done. It was nothing to 
the department whether they manufac- 
tured Mr. Whitworth’s rifle, or Mr. West- 
ley Richards’ rifle, or the Enfield, or any 
other rifle. In 1852 those improvements 
were commenced which resulted in equip- 
ping our army with the best weapon in 
the world. The whole small arm trade of 
this country was called upon to submit im- 
provements on the arm then in use. A 
Committee of General Officers was appoint- 
ed at the Ordnance Office to maturely con- 
sider their proposals, and a sub-committee 
was appointed which went to Enfield to 
try experiments, because there happened 
to be a range there. The result of that 
Committee’s Report was that the present 
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pattern arm was adopted; and it was 
called the Enfield pattern, not because it 
originated there, but because the experi- 
ments of the sub-committee had been car- 
ried on at Enfield. It was then the ques- 
tion was raised how far the bore of the 
musket could be reduced without endan- 
gering its efficiency in the field, and it 
was reduced from 7:02 to 5-77. The hon. 
Member for Warwickshire said that the 
French musket was superior to ours in 
1854. 

Mrz. NEWDEGATE: I beg pardon— 
I meant to say 1853. 

Cartarn JERVIS: Well, the next ques- 
tion was as to the accuracy of fire at long 
range; and it was said that in that re- 
spect the Whitworth rifle was superior. 
But when his experiments were made a 
clear and broad principle was laid down, 
that all arms should be tried under equal 
and similar circumstances—in other words, 
that there should be no reduction from the 
size of the Enfield bore. Now, Mr. Whit- 
worth, who was eminent for his mechani- 
cal skill, could not produce better shooting 
than the Enfield rifle without reducing the 
bore. He departed, therefore, from the rules 
laid down and did reduce his bore to 4.5. 
He (Captain Jervis) objected, therefore, to 
the question being put whether they ought 
to adopt the Enfield or the Whitworth 
rifle. The real question was whether they 
would reduce the bore or not? and if they 
determined on reduction, then they ought 
to do as they did before—they ought to 
call in the whole trade to the competition 
and see whether, with a reduced bore, a 
better weapon could not be produced than 
even Mr. Whitworth’s? But, then, that 
House was not the place to decide the 
experiment. The arming of the troops 
was one of the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and it was almost absurd to suggest that 
a Parliamentary Committee should con- 
stitute themselves a tribunal for deciding 
what arm should be given to the service. 
Such a Committee could not sit in the 
lobby to take evidence. The experiments 
must be conducted at Shoeburyness, and 
they would necessarily extend over a con- 
siderable period of time. He might, for 
instance, take the question on which there 
was great objection to Mr. Whitworth’s 
rifle—that of fouling. It would require 
more than a few weeks to decide that 
point alone. The experiments ought to 
be tried during the great heat of summer, 
and some muskets ought to be sent out to 
be tried in Indja. He would only say, in 
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conclusion, that there was no hostility to 
Mr. Whitworth on the part of those en- 
gaged in previous inquiries. Their great 
and, indeed, only anxiety was to see that 
the best arm was supplied to the troops, 
and there was not the slightest foundation 
for the statement that they subjected Mr. 
Whitworth to a severe badgering. 

Mr. MONSELLsaid, hewished to correct 
the hon. Member for Warwickshire on one 
or two points. In the first place, it was 
not correct to say that the British army in 
the Crimea had muskets of different de- 
scriptions. In the second place, so far 
was the Committee of that House which 
sat in 1853 from being of any advan- 
tage to the adoption of any improve- 
ments, that he could state considerable 
delay in the adoption of those improve- 
ments was caused by them. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Glamorgan that they 
ought to take immediate steps to ascer- 
tain the relative merits of the Whitworth 
and Enfield rifles as quickly as possible, 
but he doubted whether a Committee of 
the House of Commons could render any 
assistance in the investigation of that sub- 
ject. The hon. Under Secretary for War 
had omitted to state why the Government 
had not exerted themselves more during 
the last two or three years: Much valu- 
able time had been lost; but if the House 
could obtain a pledge from the Govern- 
ment that they would take the matter into 
their serious consideration, and that they 
would cause experiments to be made with- 
out unnecessary delay, he for one would 
be satisfied with that assurance. Some- 
thing had been said about the inconveni- 
ence of having two bores in the service. 
Let the Government ascertain, in the first 
instance, which was the best weapon, and 
then the difficulty as to the bores would 
soon and easily be overcome. 

Mr. T. G. BARING stated that experi- 
ments were either then in progress, or 
would be commenced in a few days. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he hoped that the 
Government would endeavour to have the 
experiments for ascertaining the compara- 
tive merits of the two rifles prosecuted 
without delay. He had not the slightest 
doubt as to the superiority of the Whit- 
worth rifle over the ordinary Enfield. Ex- 
periments had been made at Hythe for the 
purpose of ascertaining which was the best 
weapon to be used in the competition for 
Her Majesty’s prize at Wimbledon. The 
result showed that the best Enfield gave a 
mean deviation at 500 yards of 12 inches, 
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and the best Whitworth a mean deviation 
of 34 inches. The average deviation of 
the best Enfield at 500 yards was 17 inches, 
and of the best Whitworth 6 inches. In 
point of accuracy every one would admit 
the superiority of the Whitworth rifle. 
The only question was whether there 
ought to be a different bore? His impres- 
sion was that the division commanded by 
Sir George Cathcart in the Crimea was 
armed with Brown Bess. With regard to 
bore, there had been an impression among 
sportsmen that a large bore was best to kill 
deer with; but now not a single deer- 
stalker went tothe Highlands with a large 
bore rifle, because it was found that the 
small bore killed equally well. The ques- 
tion of destructive results depended on the 
weight of the ball multiplied by the velo- 
city; and the velocity with the small bore 
was much greater than with the larger 
bore. He had heard it stated that during 
the late war in Italy the Austrian soldiers 
were armed with rifles of smaller bore 
than those used by the French, and it was 
noted that the Austrian soldiers recovered 
more quickly from their wounds than the 
French soldiers. ‘The opinion of General 
Hay was that there was uno fear of foul- 
ing as regards the small bore rifles; and 
his impression was that the small bore 
rifle would be by far the best military 
weapon. General Hay had been on the 
Committee, but was not satisfied with the 
manner in which the experiments had been 
conducted. Not that the members had 
any personal interest, but naturally people 
had a prejudice in favour of what they 
were engaged in. He, therefore, thought 
it desirable that some independent inquiry 
should be instituted, such as might be con- 
ducted by Members of that House, not to 
make experiments at Shoeburyness, but to 
examine General Hay and other scientific 
witnesses, and to bring common sense to 
bear on the question. Mr, Whitworth, it 
should be remembered, was not a gun- 
maker, he was what might be called the 
prince of toolmakers; and the great good 
he accomplished was that for the first 
time scientific principles were brought to 
bear on riflemaking. Gunmakers were not 
educated scientifically ; from apprentices 
they became workmen, foremen, and mas- 
ters, but. they generally proceeded on the 
traditions of their trade, not on scientific 
principles. Mr. Whitworth had applied 
to riflemaking the best mechanical science, 
and Viscount Hardinge, to whom they 
owed much, had shown his wisdom and 
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prescience by applying to Mr. Whitworth 
upon the subject. Mr. Whitworth had con- 
ducted the most extensive experiments; 
for instance, as to the form of the ball, 
he had 500 shapes, and so with regard 
to the length of the barrel, the different 
modes of rifling and spirality. The Whit- 
worth rifle had a much more rapid spiral, 
and at long range was infinitely superior 
to the Enfield. Were they to increase 
the spiral of the present Enfield rifle they 
would get much better shooting, without 
increasing the fouling or in any way break- 
ing the guage. Talking of prejudice and 
interest, he had stated that Mr. Whit- 
worth was not a gunmaker—he was an 
outsider. When he was brought in by 
the Government to tell the best principles 
on which rifles should be made there na- 
turally arose a feeling of prejudice against 
him; and he repeated the Government 
ought in these matters to be guided by 
the opinion of General Hay, who had to 
try all the rifles, who knew where every 
one came from, and who registered every 
shot fired at Hythe. That register was 
open to inspection, and the results showed 
that Mr. Whitworth had hitherto been 
most successful. Her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to give the National 
Rifle Assédciation a prize for £200. The 
association thought for the honour of Eng- 
land that prize should be shot for at the 
longest possible range and with the best 
possible description of rifle. If they had 
had reason to think that the Enfield could 
have shot accurately at 1,000 yards, un- 
questionably they would have recommend- 
ed the Enfield rifle, being the arm with 
which the majority of the Volunteers were 
armed, but the tabular results showed that 
with the Enfield they could not have ex- 
treme accuracy at a longer range than 600 
yards. They had, therefore, been obliged 
to get some other weapon; and while all 
gunmakers were invited to try their rifles 
at Hythe, the only persons who tried 
last year were connected with the Bir- 
mingham gun trade, with rifles of the 
same bore as Mr. Whitworth’s, but on the 
Enfield system and with their own pro- 
jectiles. The results were hollow in fa- 
vour of the Whitworth rifle. This year 
no competitor appeared, and again the 
Queen’s prize would be shot for with the 
Whitworth rifle. As regards precision 
and accuracy, the question did not admit 
of dispute, and to show what had been 
done by Mr. Whitworth it might be stated 
that in 1853 the mean deviation of rifles 
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by the crack gunmakers at 500 yards was 
85 inches, while in 1857 Mr. Whitworth 
had constructed a rifle which, when fired 
before Lord Panmure at the same distance, 
gave a mean deviation of only 4} inches. 
He could not help thinking they might 
find Members of that House wholly un- 
prejudiced, and quite capable, whether as 
military men or sportsmen, to give a fair 
and impartial decision on that most im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he 
could not but express his disappointment 
at the Government being unwilling to ac- 
cede to the Motion. What had made 
Lancashire and Yorkshire celebrated was 
the great improvements in machinery made 
by machinery, and not by hand, and in 
that part of the country Mr. Whitworth 
had taken a high position. If they ap- 
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report should be able themselves to verify 
the statements and opinions given by the 
different witnesses whom they may call ; 
and it is quite clear that it is impossible 
for a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to do that with the facility with 
which it can be accomplished by the Exe- 
cutive. There is no reason to think that 
the War Department, or those who act 
under its direction, feel any prejudice or 
interest in the matter, or haye any other 
motive to guide them in coming to a de- 
cision than a real desire to arrive at the 
truth, and to ascertain not only which 
would be the best weapon, but, moreover, 
whether the superiority of a given weapon 
over another is so great as to counterba- 
lance the additional expense and other in- 
conveniences which might result from a ge- 
neral change of armament throughout the 
service? This matter had, I think, better 


House, they would be able to examine into be left in the hands of the Government, 
all the improvements made in small arms| who, I can assure the House, are now 
which would be brought before them from | pursuing the very inquiry which my noble 


all parts of the world. 
have more satisfaction in voting the Sup- 
plies if he felt such an assurance as an in- 
quiry before a Select Committee might 
give that the public money was spent in 
providing the army with the best possible 
weapon that could be obtained. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I wish 
to say only one word in order to assure the 
House that I am not at all insensible to 
the great importance of furnishing the 
army with the best possible weapon. In 
fact, the great improvements of the last 
few years may be appealed to as a sufficient 
proof that the attention of the Government 
has been directed to that, as well as to 
other similar objects. But what was stated 
by my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State is quite true, that this is an inquiry 
which more properly belongs to a depart- 
ment of the Government than to a Com- 


mittee of the House of Commons. I think, | 


with all deference, that of late we have 
rather had a tendency to assume to this 
House the executive functions of the Ad- 
ministration. This is hardly a duty which 
a Select Committee can satisfactorily or 
usefully perform. It is evident, for reasons 
into which it not necessary to enter, that 
it is not a function which Members of this 
House can with equal advantage discharge. 
In the first place, an inquiry of this kind 
does not turn upon reasoning based simply 
on matters adduced in the examination of 
other people, but it is requisite that those 
who are to form a judment and make a 





He for one should | Friend suggested ought to be the object of 


the Committee—namely, a comparison of 
the rifles made on Mr. Whitworth’s prin- 
ciple and those made on the Enfield prin- 
ciple. I repeat, that it will be the duty 
of the Government—a duty which they 
will sedulously perform—to ascertain with 
the greatest possible accuracy what is the 
best weapon, and when that has been dis- 
covered, also to ascertain whether the de- 
gree of superiority in the weapon deemed 
the best is such as to make it worth while 
to effect a change in the equipment of the 
whole army? 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN briefly replied. 
The issue of the discussion was so far 
satisfactory that if the Government gave 
an assurance to the House that the ques- 
tion should be fully and impartially inves- 
tigated, and that at the beginning of next 
Session the result of that investigation 
should be laid on the table of the Houses 
he should not now press his Motion to a 
division. He wished further to say that 
he had had no intention whatever to im- 
pute any personal interest to the officer, 
who composed the Committee on the Whit- 
worth and Enfield rifles. All he meant was 
that, under the circumstances, for which 
they certainly were. not individually re- 
sponsible, they could not bring a perfectly 
judicial mind to bear on the inquiry. 

Coronet PENNANT said, he was glad 
to hear the hon. Gentleman had withdrawn 
the implied accusation of partiality against 
the officers who had formed the Members 
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of the Committee. Those officers wero | ficient in the present Session to carry it 
men of the highest character, who had | through Parliament, an opportunity would 
done their duty faithfully and to the best | be afforded to Members of considering its 
of their power; and there was no ground | provisions. 

whatever for impugning their impartiality.}| Leave given. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relating 
to Industrial and Provident Societies, ordered to 
INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT: SOCIE-| brought in by Mr. Suaney, Mr. Cospren, and 

TIES BILL.—LEAVE. Mr. Wituram Ewart. 
FIRST READING. Bill presented, and read 1°, to be read 


Mr. SLANEY said, he rose to move for 2° on seamedem, 4th July, and to be 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend and ex- printed [Bill 206 }. 


tend the Act for co-operative and provi- 
re : : EDUCATION—DISSENTERS’ SCHOOLS. 
dent societies. The House had just been aside tntateit: Wet. 
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investing their money except in savings , Pat ; 
ates "ig Cepomnes fi cots ton! the Report to the Commissioners appointed 
anks. A few years ago an Act had been Se SPE spe aoe aii cl 
= ° to inquire into the state of popular educa- 
passed for that purpose, but it was faulty | ,. by tl tan dieteted tes Gh 
in this, that it was found the constitution SU Dy Ene Se TRe Sees ae 
f the bod} f a oak ‘qpanie sa for the purpose of obtaining an enumera- 
of the bodies so formed made each member | |. : , 
tion of Dissenters’ schools. 


a partner, and by that means brought them O ARORGER TRWTS ea} : 

into Chancery. Advantage had been taken i Sir permanente oe did = 
of the Act, however, and in many of the object to the pratustion of the Mopars, but 
SRA oe IBY Pi ‘eotk in active opera he wished it to be understood that there 
arg t a ce alec re 

tion in which the members purchased pro- >see 0S reg > ee " ie 
visions at wholesale prices, sold them for mea se 7 prs a tetera d 
ASE iN , Vieido arose from the omission of an explanatory 
Reaey Oeny, wd Civiied any prams Maat note, the Commissioners being desirous of 


might accrue among themselves Mills o. s * *4},° 
5 5 2 h d _ 
° ging 1r Repor within m é 
also had been started, and various other a the ‘ eaerane 


operations were set on foot, the advantages Moti aks 

of which were in the highest degree satis- ee 

factory. Amongst others who supported Address for a cay 

these socicties were the hon. Member for | < Coy of the Report to the Commissioners ap- 

Rochdale, and Mr. Hill, the Recorder of | pointed to inquire into the state of Popular Edu- 
‘mice 4 ; P }cation by the Committee appointed by them for 

Lirmingham. The object of the Bill he | the purpose of obtaining an enumeration of Dis- 

wished to introduce provided that the | senters’ Schools.” 

principle of limited liability, which was 

applicable to all commercial undertakings, | TUE NULLUM TEMPUS ACT CROWN 

should apply to these co-operative societies. | SUITS LIMITATION BILL—LEAVE. 

There were other slight extensions of the FIRGE BEADING. 

prosent law which would be of great value} Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he wish- 

to the working classes. He should pro- | ed to move for leave to introduce a Bill to 

pose to introduce the Bill, and have it| amend the Act of the 9th years of King 

printed, when, if there were not time suf- | George III., cap 16, for quieting posses- 
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sions against the Crown, and certain Acts 
relating to suits by the Duke of Corn- 
wall. The object of the Nullum Tempus 
Act, which was passed a century ago, was 
to give the subject quiet possession of lands 
which had once belonged to the Crown, 
after a possession of sixty years; but there 
were provisions in the Act which defeated 
that intention, in cases where the land 
had been in charge during that time. 
The receipt of rent also for a manor pre- 
vented the limitation applying to all lands 
within the manor. Lands were held to 
be in charge when in the rolls delivered 
tu the receivers or auditors of the Crown, 
rents were charged against them. And 
although these rents were never received 
or even demanded of the persons in posses- 
sion, and although the receivers or auditors 
should return “nil,” this secret proceed- 
ing was sufficient to put the lands in 
charge, and to save the right of the Crown. 
Ife proposed to repeal these unjust pro- 
visions. With regard to the Duchy of 
Cornwall, an Act was passed in the last 
Session which contained a provision that 
the receipt of rent for a larger territory 
should not deprive a person of a smaller 
territory, who had held adverse possession 
of it for more than sixty years. But, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the land- 
owners of Cornwall, they could not obtain 
in that Act a repeal of the provision re- 
specting lands held in charge, the Duchy 
of Cornwall then objecting to be placed 
in a different position from the Crown in 
that respect. The effect of his proposed 
Bill was to make sixty years’ possession 
by the subject a good title both as against 
the Crown and the Duchy, which was, in 
fact, the intention of the Nullum Tem- 
pus Act. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Sir Richard Be- 
thell), who was a very high authority on 
the previous day, and who was, he pre- 
sumed, the highest authority in the law 
to-day, was, he believed, favourable to the 
Bill, and last night he intimated that he 
had no objection to its introduction. He, 
therefore, moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Act of the 9th George 
III., cap. 16, for quieting possessions 
against the Crown, and certain Acts re- 
lating to suits by the Duke of Cornwall. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had no objection to the introduction of the 
Bill, but he must reserve the right to con- 
sider the various clauses of the Bill in 
Committee. 

Leave given. 
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Bill to amend the Act of the ninth year of 
King George the Third, chapter sixteen, for 
quieting possessions and titles against the Crown, 
and also certain Acts for the like object relating 
to Suits by the Duke of Cornwall, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Montacue Smiru, Mr. Rott, 
and Mr. Bovixt. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, to be read 
2° on Friday, and to be printed | Bill 103}. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £690,159 be 
granted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 
Charge of Barracks at Home and Abroad, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1862.” 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE remarked 
that much had been said by a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government of the great 
expense which they were incurring, and 
the Committee would do well to consider 
the Vote before them, inasmuch as one 
item for the erection of buildings of a more 
permanent character at Aldershot, which 
involved a very large expenditure. It could 
not be said that the parsimony of Parlia- 
ment had ever interfered with military 
expenditure ; on the contrary, it seemed to 
be an established dogma in the House that 
whatever lavish expenditure the Minister 
called for on the army should be granted 
sub silentio. We were surrounded by “the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of war” on 
every side—cast-iron forts on the shoals at 
Spithead, Volunteers camps at Shorncliffe, 
Colchester, and the Curragh; and, lastly, 
this monument of extravagance, the camp 
at Aldershot. The original Vote for Alder- 
shot was asked for in February, 1854, on 
the express understanding that it was to 
be a camp where certain bodies of troops 
should be assembled for periodical exercise 
in the summer months. But it had since 
been converted into a permanent barrack. 
He had no wish now to go into the policy 
of bringing a large body of troops together 
during the whole year, though he believed 
it had a tendency to demoralize the men, 
and certainly not to improve the morals of 
the neighbourhood. The original sum con- 
templated for the purchase of land was 
£100,000, and in 1854 the Government 
announced that they had purchased 7,000 
acres, at an expenditure of £156,000, or 
about £20 an acre—a capital bargain, as it 
was said to be; though he held it to be 
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the dearest purchase the Government ever | they were now in a state of utter rotten- 
made. ‘Tho first mistake in that unhappy | ness and decay. He should very much 
‘business was the selection of the site. | like to hear what the Government intended 
Part of it was a swamp, which had to be | to do with these huts now. After the con- 
drained with great difficulty and great ex- | struction of the huts it was determined to 
pense. Then there was no supply of water | erect permanent barracks for 6,000 men at 
to be got. The Royal Engineers were set |an expense of £250,000; but then the 
to work, and a pretty mess they made of | wise engineers employed, instead of select- 
it. They dug holes in all directions only | ing a site which would have allowed room 
to fill them up again. He was sorry not | for expansion, went to the very verge of 
see the hon. and gallant Member for Chat- | the boundary of the 7,000 acres, and fixed 
ham (Sir Frederic Smith) in his place, for | on a site in a hollow, which was very difli- 
he knew something about the business. | cult to drain, and which formed a very bad 
But it was not very strange that he was | site altogether. Then they found they had 
not there, seeing how impossible it was for | omitted a hospital, and, there being no suit 

anybody to know when the Army Esti- | able site, they were obliged to give £2,000 
mates were likely to come on. ‘Then Mr. | for a couple of acres to build one upon; 
Simpson, a civil engineer, was set to work, | whereas, if the land had been purchased in 
and at an expense of £26,568 he succeeded | the first instance, it might have been bought 
in getting water two miles off. People in | for £20 an acre. And now, through build- 
the Metropolis had to pay pretty heavily | ing these permanent barracks on the very 
for water rates, but £26,000 for getting | verge of the boundary, a town had sprung 
water two miles off was a nice nut for the|up on the private property adjoining, 
financial reformers to crack—if any there} which contained every element of demo- 
were either in the House or out of it.|ralization. Great as was the reputation 
Then the ground was so bad that the of this country for blundering, there had 
camp had to be gravelled at an expense of !never been such a succession of blunders 
£12,800, an expense which was entirely | made as in the Aldershot business. The 
owing to the improper selection of a site. | | public-had now got what many people ima- 
Then came the most extraordinary business | gined a very splendid site, and a very 
of all—the erection of the temporary huts. | splendid pile of barracks. But he was in- 

In the Estimates of 1854-5 there was a sum ; formed, by persons competent to form an 
of £175,000 taken for the erection of tem- | opinion, that the barracks, though con- 
porary buildings or huts. In the return | structed on an expensive system, were ycry 
which he had moved for it was said that | defective. He believed that in May they 
no special estimate was made of the cost ; were nearly burnt down, owing to the flues 
of the huts, because it was not determined | being made of half brick, and many of 
how many men would have to be provided ; them resting on wood. At all events, he 
for, but, however, £175,000 was the sum | could say that the authorities had been in 
taken. The sum was granted, of course, | a great hurry to provide the barracks with 
and then the matter was forgotten ; but he | fire escapes. Then the cooking houses 
hoped that the return he had moved for | | Were stuck right under the barracks, and 
would have the effect of inducing hon. | expensive lifts were made—on the model, 

Members to look more narrowly into such | he supposed, of those at the Carlton and 
matters, and to follow up their history. | Reform, in order to send up the men’s din- 
The huts were found to be not only bad in |ners. ‘These lifts had never been used at 
design, but infamous in construction. They | all. It had been found also that the cook- 
were neither watertight nor airtight. The | ing houses were in the wrong place; they 
Government then entered into a contract | ought to have been detached, instead of 
to cover the huts with patent felt at ing so placed as to roast the soldiers in 
expense of £14,000; but then even they | summer as well as in winter. But this 
were found not to be watertight, and an- | was not all. When the Aldershot Camp 
other contract was entered into to tar them | was first established iron stoves were pro- 
over. Certainly those who had constructed | vided for 20,000 men. What happened? 
them ought not only to be tarred, but | They were condemned, and were sold as 
feathered ; at any rate, they had feathered } old iron. Captain Grant, a very able Ar- 
their nests well. The whole expense of! tillery officer, then set up a most effective 
erecting these huts for Aldershot and other | cooking apparatus for 50,000 men, which 
stations had been £796,100—at Aldershot | had beam in use for six years. He had 
alone they had cost £496,000—and yet} since been informed that Captain Grant’s 
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apparatus was to be knocked on the head, 
and a new office had now been created— 
the office of Instructor of Military Cook- 
ery. Mr. Warrener had aanal Cap- 
tain Grant, and had set up a cooking appa- 
ratus as an experiment—an expensive one, 
no doubt, as most of these experiments 
were. Next, there was a system of ven- 
tilating barrack grates. Three thousand of 
these were put up, costing £3 10s. a piece. 
They were, of course, admirable for every 
purpose except that for which they were 
intended, and fifty tons of them had been 
sold for old iron. It was necessary to put 
up others in their place, and altogether that 
experiment had cost not less than £25,000. 
It would be curious to know the total cost 
of the barrack stores which had been ap- 
plied for and condemned at Aldershot. 
The Vote, which commenced as a tem- 
porary encampment, and amounted to 
£100,000, had swollen to £1,500,000; 
and he thought he had stated enough to 
show that it was time to put a stop to 
such a system, If the blundering at Al- 
dershot had occurred in the sister country, 
the thing would have been stamped for 
ever; but, happening in England, he sup- 
posed it would only be pointed to as an 
instance of the solid good sense of John 
Bull. He hoped that if there was any 
solid sense in John Bull, and if there was 
any regard for the public purse in that 
Hlouse, that Aldershot would be looked 
upon as an example to be shunned, and 
that the House would not, year after year, 
be content to vote enormous sums without 
being persuaded that they got value for 
their money, and that they were not pay- 
ing through the nose for that very expen- 
sive article—a standing army. 

Coronet NORTH said, the hon. and 
gallant Member had brought the subject 
forward with great fairness and great ac- 
curacy, and he wished, in addition, to call 
attention to a statement made two or three 
years ago by the Commander-in-Chief with 
regard to barracks. His Royal Highness 
stated that he constantly visited different 
barracks in this country and always found 
that many things were wanted, but as he 
did not hold the purse-strings of the na- 
tion he could only represent the facts to 
the Government; that he had represented 
this aceordingly, but he was met by the 
answer that, though the improvements 
suggested might be all very well and de- 
sirable, the Government had ne money. 
That statement of the Commander-in-Chief 
was denied in “another place,” very much 
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to the surprise of officers of high rank in 
the service. There was no doubt that many 
of the improvements introduced into the 
army had been at the cost of barrack ac- 
comodation. Libraries and reading-rooms, 
for instance, had been formed out of 
what would otherwise have afforded bar- 
rack room; and the men had been crowd- 
ed into their apartments in order to meet 
the feeling of the age. The hon. and 
gallant Member had referred to the man- 
ner in which repairs were done in bar- 
racks, and the enormous expense attend- 
ing the minor details of such repairs. The 
difficulties officers had to contend with as 
to barrack repairs was illustrated by a 
case that occurred in Londen, and which 
was of such a nature that he could not be- 
lieve it till he went to the barracks and 
ascertained that it was true. Some of 
the stoves in the Regents’ Park Barracks 
were out of order, and an order was made 
that they should be repaired. They were 
taken out of their places for the pur- 
pose, repaired, and brought back. When 
they were brought back, and shown to 
the quartermaster, he approved of them 
and directed that they should be refixed. 
But it appeared that the word, ‘ refix” 
was not in the order, and it took from the 
26th of November to the 6th of December 
to get that defect in the order supplied ; 
and in the meantime the stoves not being 
refixed they could have no fires, and great 
inconvenience was experienced. If such 
a thing could occur in the heart of Lon- 
don, in the barracks of the Guards, what 
might not happen in distant colonies? In 
1855 he had himself brought forward a 
proposal for putting up an apparatus for 
drying soldiers’ clothing at Aldershot. 
The Reports of the Barrack Committee and 
Sanitary Commissioners showed that much 
of the disease in the army was caused by 
the soldiers having no means of drying 
their clothes. An apparatus had been in- 
vented by Mr. Huthnance, fully carrying 
out the recommendations of these bodies. 
That invention he brought under the 
notice of the Secretary for War; it was 
ordered to be reported on, and the Report 
was against the apparatus. He found 
on inquiry that the officer who reported 
against it did not even sec it. He then 
requested that an officer should be sent 
to Chipping Norton, where the appara- 
tus was at work, to report on it again. 
That report was most favourable to it, but 
no notice was taken of the invention till 
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He ordered it to be put up at Aldershot, 
and General Kuollys spoke very favourably 
of it. As the cost of the apparatus itself 
was only £40, he was surprised to find 
the whole cost of the drying-room put 
down at £394; of this sum it appeared 
£40 was paid for the apparatus, and £30 
for the expenses of the inventor for at- 
tendance at different times. The remainder 
of the sum, £324, was the cost of building 
the drying-room, though it was only 19ft. 
74in. long, and 16ft. wide, and 13ft. high, 
a bare room, not even plastered, but white- 
washed. From the difficulties he had to 
contend with about this apparatus, any 
one might have supposed he was himself 
the inventor of it, or had some percentage 
or profit on the transaction. ‘The appa- 
ratus was afterwards put up in a drying- 
room in the Tower, and anything so scan- 
dalously done he had never seen. On 
asking the inventor how he could have 
allowed it, he explained that every sug- 
gestion he made was overruled by the 
clerk of the works. At the Kingston-on- 
Thames Workhouse the improved drying- 
room he had referred to was to be seen in 
operation. It dried 3,400 articles a-week, 
the cost of the coal from the Monday 
morning to the Saturday night being only 
4s, 5d., and the whole outlay for the build- 
ing and apparatus £110. The Laundry Es- 
tablishment at Chatham was said to have 
cost £900, but he believed that £1,800 
was nearer the mark, and yet the hot closet 
was capable of drying only 192 shirts in 
8 hours, with a consumption of 15 bushels 
of coal. The improved drying-room dried 
308 shirts in 2} hours, with a consump- 
tion of 70lb. of coal in the 24 hours. It 
was utterly impossible that the Report 
which had been laid on the Table could 
be correct, and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would consent to a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he trusted that 
the very useful improvements which the 
hon. and gallant Member (Colonel North) 
had described would be introduced into the 
military service. With reference to the 
observations of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, he maintained that the 
purchase of land at Aldershot was a very 
cheap bargain. It had been bought at the 
rate of £20 an acre. It was true that a 
further outlay was afterwards necessary 
for drainage and other improvements ; but 
he (Mr. Monsell) believed that if the land 
had been in a condition which would not 
have required that outlay it would have 
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been idle to expect that it could have been 
purchased for the very moderate sum of 
£20 an acre; and he felt persuaded that if 
the troops were removed and the land put 
to sale it would bring a much larger price 
than the whole outlay for the purchase of 
land, and drainage, and other works. No 
doubt, it was originally intended for a 
camp; but it was very fortunate that it 
was capable of being used as barracks 
when the necessity arose. Since the peace 
of 1815 it had unfortunately been the 
habit to dispose of many of the buildings 
which during the great war had been used 
for the accommodation of troops; and on 
the breaking out of the Crimean war, when 
the army was increased and the militia 
embodied, it was found that we had an 
enormous number of men unprovided with 
proper barracks. The military authorities 
deemed it advisable to erect a large num- 
ber of huts at Aldershot, the Curragh of 
Kildare, Shorncliffe, Colchester, and other 
places. The first were erected at Aldershot, 
those which were erected at Shorncliffe 
were better, and those at the Curragh 
were best of all. Those at Aldershot were 
erected under great pressure, and it was 
absolutely necessary to erect them quickly. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend that the 
barracks should not have been erected in 
the corner of the land. He certainly never 
could understand the expediency of that, 
but the highest military authorities were 
of opinion that that should be the site of 
the building. With that single exception 
he believed those barracks were very suc- 
cessful, and that they had been erected at 
a smaller cost per man than any barracks 
that had been erected elsewhere. The 
first intention of Lord Hardinge was to 
have barracks built according to the Bel- 
gian system, but in deference to other mi- 
litary authorities first-class barracks were 
substituted. That accounted for the dif- 
ference between the first estimate and the 
actual expenditure. 

Coronet GILPIN said, that as one of 
the officers who had been first stationed at 
Aldershot, he could bear his testimony to 
the pressure which was made to get the 
huts up, and he believed that was the 
cause of their inefficiency, as they were 
consequently commenced during a frost, 
and had no brick foundations. With re- 
gard to the permanent barracks, they were 
most admirably constructed, and were al- 
together most efficient. If barracks were 
more costly than formerly, it was in con- 
sequence of the recommendation of the 
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Select Committee that greater space should 
be given to the men, and especially to the 
married soldiers. [His object in rising, 
however, was to call attention to an item 
in the Vote of £50,000 for sanitary pur- 
poses. It was very well to have a sani- 
tary commission for one year, but he 
thought the House would hardly sanction 
the perpetuation of it. There was one 
item included in that £50,000 which he 
hoped even financial reformers would assist 
him in dividing the Committee upon. He 
alluded to an allowance of three guineas a 
day to a civilian medical officer. Now, 
seeing that they were paying over £62,000 
a year for a medical staff at home, it was 
hardly necessary to appoint a civil medical 
officer to such a post. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should move the reduction 
of the £50,000 by £1,150, the amount of 
the salary of the civil officer. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the item of £50,000 for the ‘ Sani- 
tary Vote,’ be reduced by the amount of 
£1,150.” 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Chatham had 
nothing to do with the design of the huts 
at Aldershot, which were most miserable 
erections, They were totally unfit for 
soldiers or any other persons to live in, as 
the ventilation was two or three feet be- 
low the heads of the occupants, conse- 
quently they had to breathe a deleterious 
atmosphere. The great mistake that was 
made at Aldershot was the omission to 
construct the camp on a permanent and 
comprehensive plan. But he was bound 
to say that the Aldershot barracks were 
the best and cost the least of any that he 
was acquainted with. He did not think 
the cost of gravelling and draining and 
preparing the ground at all extravagant. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that as the re- 
duction of an item in the Vote had been 
moved the debate must be confined to that 
question until it was disposed of. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
withdraw his Amendment, at least, until 
the Under Secretary for War had replied 
to the statement of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he had no ob- 
jection to withdraw his Amendment, on 
the understanding that he should have an 
opportunity of renewing it, when he should 
certainly take the sense of the Committee 
upon the question to which it had re- 
ference . 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he was 
willing to admit that he had the honour of 
entering the House asa financial reformer, 
and he considered himself an independent 
Member; but when the present, or any 
other Government proposed anything which 
might be necessary for the defence of the 
country, they should have his warm sup- 
port; while, on the other hand, he should 
most unquestionably oppose anything like 
extravagant expenditure. It appeared to 
him that no answer had been given to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
who stated that many mistakes had been 
made in the construction of the Aldershot 
barracks; and that gave rise to the serious 
inquiry whether civil or military engi- 
neers should be employed in the construc- 
tion of such barracks for the future? He 
believed that the corps of Royal Engineers, 
ably and excellently officered as it was, had 
been obliged to call in a civil engineer, 
Mr. Simpson, to aid in finding that indis- 
pensable requisite—water. If that were 
so, the gravest question arose for the fu- 
ture whether such operations were to be 
carried out solely by the corps of Royal 
Engineers, or whether civil engineers ought 
to be also employed so as to create a kind 
of mixed commission. At present, they 
were to look the fact in the face, that an 
establishment for £25,000 men had cost 
the country £1,500,000. Ifthe Commit- 
tee were prepared for such an expenditure 
it was useless to say anything. Financial 
reformers would never be wanting in 
granting ample means for the public ser- 
vice; all they required was, that the 
funds entrusted to the Executive should 
be faithfully, honestly, and judiciously ad- 
ministered ; but they did not like a waste- 
ful expenditure of that money which was 
so often and so cheerfully contributed by 
the country. He had, therefore, risen to 
protest against this costly’expenditure. He 
thought that when experiments were to 
be made they should be carried out upon 
a moderate system, rather than upon that 
costly and excessive scale upon which they 
had, hitherto, been conducted. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he wished to call 
the attention of the hon. Under Secretary 
for War to the imperfect mode in which 
the lighting of the barracks was carried 
out in many places, and especially at Wa- 
terford. 

Captain JERVIS said, there was a great 
deal of complaint about the expense in- 
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curred at Aldershot which he thought to 
be very unfounded. He knew that the 
cost per head of erecting one of the cheap- 
est asylums for lunatics—that in Hamp- 
shire, was £150, while the cost for 
providing accommodation for the soldier 
in the same county was only £60 per 
head. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained that 
while money had been expended on bar- 
racks sufficient to provide every soldier in 
the British army with a comfortable cot- 
tage, the accommodation was still describ- 
ed by medical men as insufficient, and in 
many instances disgraceful. He should 
like to hear some explanation of the item 
of £60,000 for the purchase of lands and 
erecting rifle-range huts at Gravesend. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he would move 
the reduction of the Vote by £7,000, part of 
the sum of £40,000 for stabling of a more 
permanent character in the Camp at Alder- 
shot. A great deal had been said about 
the improvements in barracks and about 
the sanitary arrangements in the new 
buildings erected for troops, but his quar- 
ters as an ensign twenty-five years ago 
were as comfortable as those which he en- 
joyed at the present time. As to Alder- 
shot he looked upon that camp as one of 
the greatest sinks of corruption and ini- 
quity. It was quite melancholy to think 
of it. He spoke from an experience of 
twelve months in that camp, where he said 
that it was perfectly horrible to witness 
the scenes which went on, owing to so 
many troops being quartered in the camp, 
and to their having nothing but riot and 
debauchery for amusement.- Hon, Gentle- 
men who had not had personal experience 
of it might judge of its state from the para- 
graphs which from time to time appeared 
in the newspapers. They showed that 
every crime short of murder was com- 
mitted there. It had a very bad effect 
on the condition of a soldier who had 
served ten or fifteen years in the colonies 
to send him to one of these monstrous 
camps, in which there was nothing but 
idleness and debauchery. He did not 
mean to say that the principle of form- 
ing camps was a bad one. On the con- 
trary, he thought it would be a great 
advantage to the army to collect troops for 
two or three months in camp every sum- 
mer to learn the arts of actual warfare; 
but the camp at Aldershot had been turned 
into an enormous barrack, in which the 
soldiers had nothing to do, Everything 
was brought to them as regularly as if they 
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were in a barrack, and they learned 
nothing whatever. Hon. Members might 
hear great accounts of what was done at 
Aldershot; but he could assure them that 
it was a great sham. In respect of drill 
the fact was by taking raw recruits to one 
of those camps they interfered with their 
discipline and prevented them from ac- 
quiring that steadiness which was so es- 
sential to a soldier. He ventured to say 
that a young recruit was deteriorated after 
spending some time there. Another er- 
gument in favour of those camps was that 
they would teach our generals. There 
was a great outcry against our generals 
during the Crimean war. A more heart- 
less calumny was never uttered than that 
made use of against those officers at that 
time; but if our generals wanted teaching 
were they taught at Aldershot? One 
officer was kept there for a very long 
time. General Knollys, for instance, had 
commanded for a very considerable time. 
Again, the General officer who com- 
manded the camp lived eight miles from 
it, the adjutant-general five, and the quar- 
termaster-general four. What was the 
consequence? Why, if an orderly went 
to the camp at night he did not know 
what officer to go to. Again, why should 
a brigadier be placed there for five years? 
Every officer commanding a regiment 
ought to have the chance of commanding 
a brigade sometimes, and every brigadier 
ought to have his chance of commanding a 
division. The General in command and 
the other superior officers were sufficient 
in the discharge of their duties. What he 
complained of was the system of turning 
those camps into permanent quarters of 
large masses of men; and as he looked 
upon the stabling as of a permanent cha- 
racter, he now moved the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £7,000. 

Genera LINDSAY said, there was a 
good deal of truth in what his hon. and’ 
gallant Friend had advanced, although his 
statements were, he thought, somewhat 
exaggerated. He would admit that Al- 
dershot might have been made of greater 
advantage as a place of instruction, and 
that the arrangements might have been 
better. At the same time if must be re- 
collected that it had grown by degrees, and 
its utility was still being gradually de- 
veloped. In the first place, the General in 
command lived several miles from the 
camp. It would have been better if the 
Government had provided a residence for 
the General in the immediate proximity 
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of the camp; but, as they had not done 
so, it could not be expected that an officer 
who held such a command for five years 
would live in a small hut. Still, when 
his hon. and learned Friend said that an 
orderly arriving at ten o'clock at night 
did not know to whom to deliver a mes- 
sage, he must have forgotten that there 
was at all times a general of the week, to 
whom all reports were made in the ab- 
sence of the General commanding, and 
whose business it was not to leave the 
camp during the evening. He considered 
that the country was not aware of how 
much they owed to that General (General 
Knollys), who had at first no ordinary 
difficulty to encounter, and whose time 
had been over occupied by an enormous 
correspondence, consequent upon the ano- 
malous position of the War Department 
and the Horse Guards. In regard to drill 
he must say that, of his own experience, 
Aldershot was of immense advantage to the 
army. Before the camp at Chobham was 
established there was hardly a brigade ever 
found together, except at Dublin. He had 
heard, indeed, old officers say that they 
were unable to command a brigade for 
want of experience. He agreed that it 
would have been better if there had been 
more opportunities of interchanging com- 
mands. He would also admit that the 
camp might be made too much of a per- 
manent camp, and that it was a disadvan- 
tage to keep the whole force all the winter 
in such a place. It was an advantage to 
the men when they first arrived, and an 
improvement both to officers and men in 
regard to drill, but after a certain time 
the advantage was lost, and the place be- 
came irksome. Opportunities are given 
for instruction there which are not to be 
found elsewhere, and there cannot be a 
doubt that gradually it will become more 
and more of service to the country. If it 
were possible during the winter months 
to quarter the greater part of the men in 
other directions it would be better. On 
the whole, however, as a camp of military 
instruction, Aldershot had been of great 
service both to officers and men, but parti- 
cularly to officers, in respect to the regi- 
ments being quartered together in brigades, 
The men gained, too, in being taken away 
from sentry and night duty and in living 
in a healthy situation. The Government, 
however, had made a great mistake in 
permitting the erection, within 100 yards 
of the hut barracks, of a line of houses of 
a description to which he need not more 
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particularly allude, over which the Go- 
vernment had no control, and which ex- 
ercised a demoralizing effect on the troops, 
He could not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Monsell) that £20 an acre 
was very cheap for common land of that 
description. 

Tue CHAIRMAN intimated to the hon, 
and gallant Member for Limerick that 
though the Estimate for Stabling was 
£40,000, the Vote now asked for was 
only £7,000; so that his Amendment, if 
carried, would have the effect of disallow- 
ing the whole of the Vote for the present 
year. 

Cororr, DICKSON said, he was glad 
to find that his hon. and gallant Friend 
(General Lindsay) had endorsed every- 
thing he had said about Aldershot. He 
objected to the camp being made of a 
permanent character, and he, therefore, 
moved the omission of the whole of the 
sum proposed to be voted for this year. 

Genrrat LINDSAY denied that he en- 
dorsed the statement of the gallant Member 
for Limerick who gave no credit at all, 
and who had exaggerated every defect, 

Mr. H. B. JOHNSTONE said, that 
having himself been at Aldershot, he could 
bear the strongest testimony to the need 
of better accommodation for horses. When 
he was there the horses all had sore 
throats, and the discomfort could not be 
described. He was astonished, therefore, 
at hearing his hon. and gallant Friend 
object to the Vote of £7,000, for no money 
could be better laid out than in improving 
the stabling at Aldershot. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he was glad 
the Committee had heard the testimony of 
two officers who had been at Aldershot. 
He trusted that after the discussion which 
had taken place they were not now of 
opinion that there had been, as was al- 
leged, any misrepresentation from the be- 
ginning, or that the House had expected 
to Vote £100,000 and no more. [Mr, 
Bernat Ossorne: Hear!] If the House 
had been asked merely to buy land for 
a site upon which to build the barracks 
there would have been no reason for ask- 
ing for so large assum. He would ask the 
Committee whether the mere demand for 
such asum for the purchase of land did not 
involve an additional outlay for huts and 
other expenses which were necessary for 
a camp of exercise? It had been said that 
the whole thing had been entered upon 
without opposition or criticism. But there 
had been constant discussions on the sub- 
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ject. He could himself recoliect an Amend- 
ment moved by Captain Vivian, who he 
regretted was not now a Member of the 
House, which raised the very same point 
with that debated that night, as to the 
permanence of the camp. The question 
had been thoroughly discussed, and among 
those who voted against the reduction of 
the Vote moved by Captain Vernon was 
the hon. and gallant Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Bernal Osborne). With re- 
spect to the suggestion that some improve- 
ment might be made in respect to the 
supervision of barrack expenditure, and 
the employment of civil engineers, he had 
fo state that a Committee had been ap- 
pointed to consider the question. In re- 
ference to the actual Vote, the reduction of 
which was moved by the hon. and gallant 
Officer, he believed that there was nothing 
which would attract the observation of any 
hon. Member who visited Aldershot more 
than the state of the cavalry stables; and 
for the preservation of the horses in the 
south camp, all of which probably would 
be burnt in the event of a fire breaking 
out, it was essential that some improve- 
ment should be made in them. The 
£7,000 was to be applied to the erection 
of permanent stables for the horses of a 
battery of Horse Artillery, and the re- 
mainder of the whole sum required would 
stand over for subsequent consideration, 
none of it being expended without the pre- 
vious consent of the House of Commons. 
The cost of the permanent barracks at Al- 
dershot was, as the Committee had been 
informed by the hon. Member for Coven- 
try, less than the cost of other barracks. 
With regard to the grates mentioned by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Liskeard, 
he did not believe that any ventilating 
grates had been introduced into Alder- 
shot at all, and certainly doubted the ac- 
curacy of the statement that grates had 
been introduced and afterwards sold for 
old iron. The drying machinery intro- 
duced at Aldershot and Chatham had been 
alluded to by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Oxfordshire (Colonel North), and the 
Committee might rest satisfied that every 
attention would be given to the introduc- 
tion of the very best drying apparatus into 
the different camps and barracks. He 
would also make inquiries as to the adop- 
tion of gas in barracks. 

Coroner KNOX said, that he should 
support the Motion for the reduction of 
the Vote, because the permanent barracks 
at Aldershot were growing to such a mag- 
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nitude that the Committee ought to know 
where the expenditure was to stop. He 
did not believe that any benefit would be 
derived from this Vote for the increase of 
the cavalry barracks, for they were at pre- 
sent sufficiently extensive, and he strongly 
deprecated spending any more money on 
the permanent barracks. With regard to 
the new barracks in London, in Portland 
Street, he wished to ask a question— 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he must request 
the hon. and gallant Member to confine his 
observations to Aldershot. 

Cotonrt KNOX said, of course he would 
bow to the Chair; but he wanted to know 
how the authorities were going to deal 
with the huts at Aldershot? They were 
in a state to require repairs or rebuilding, 
and he wished to know whether the Go- 
vernment had come to the determination 
of doing one or the other? Were they 
going to make them permanent, or merely 
to repair them? His question also applied 
to the barracks at Colchester and other 
places. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: This dis- 
cussion has, I think, taken a much wider 
range than the Vote under our considera- 
tion justifies. We have been debating 
whether it was originally expedient to buy 
a large tract of land for the purpose of 
assembling these troops to be instructed in 
general movements ; whether it was right 
to have erected permanent works on that 
land; whether we ought to use huts in 
lieu of barracks; whether the command at 
Aldershot should be confined to one of- 
ficer, or whether a number of officers in 
succession should be so employed? Now 
these are, no doubt, very proper subjects 
for discussion. They are all questions of 
great interest; but then I would humbly 
submit that they do not exactly belong to 
the Vote which is now under our conside- 
ration. That Vote is the moderate sum of 
£7,000 for the purpose of providing sta- 
bling for barracks which are already built. 
The argument of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. 
Osborne) and some hon. Gentlemen who 
followed would, if acted upon, naturally 
lead us to break up the whole thing, to 
sell the land, and have no encampment at 
Aldershot at all. He would have us pull 
down the huts and, I suppose, convert 
them into firewood; in short, he would 
have the establishment altogether discon- 
tinued. Now, if he were to make that 
proposal in direct terms there would be a 
practical question for our consideration ; 
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but that is not the point at issue, and I 
trust, therefore, the Committee will waive 
these general expressions of opinion to 
which we have been listening, and Vote 
the sum which we believe to be necessary 
—and which a gallant Officer on the other 
side of the House, who has had some ex- 
perience at Aldershot, states to be neces- 
sary—in order to render the works at pre- 
sent there available for the purposes for 
which they were intended. So far as the 
general question is concerned, I must say 
I am somewhat astonished that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Liskeard, or any 
other hon. Gentleman possessing military 
knowledge, should appear to doubt the ad- 
vantage of having an extensive piece of 
ground like that at Aldershot for the pur- 
pose of military instruction. The scheme 
of having such an encampment was taken 
from the practice adopted by the French 
Government, who used to have a camp at 
Boulogne, and who, when they found what 
we had done in the same direction, bought 
a much larger extent of ground at Cha- 
lons; the expense of the camp there being 
much greater than that which we incurred. 
It is, however, contended that the barracks 
at Aldershot are a source of demoraliza- 
tion, owing to the population which has 
sprung up in the neighbourhood, and that 
we ought to buy up everything in its vici- 
nity with the view of preventing such a 
state of things. But what, let me ask, is 
the condition of barracks elsewhere? Are 
we to purchase up all the ground in the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth and other towns attached to which 
there are barracks, with the view of driv- 
ing away that particular description of po- 
pulation to which allusion has been made ? 
Are we to have barracks nowhere except in 
perfect solitudes, so that the men might be 
cut off from all communication of that cha- 
racter? Why, Sir, it has been strongly 
objected to Aldershot in the course of this 
long discussion that it was not near a town, 
and that there was not, as a consequence, 
due provision made for what is called 
amusement forthe men. These arguments, 
it will be at once seen, destroy one ano- 
ther, while the charge made against Alder- 
shot on the score of morality applies with 
infinitely greater force to those barracks 
which are situated in large and populous 
towns. With respect to the expense of 
the ground purchased there, I would sim- 
ply ask whether if we had proposed to buy 
9,000 acres of enclosed land we should have 
made a more economical outlay? What I 
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| should like to know would be the cost of 
| those 9,000 acres, on which it would have 
| become necessary to throw down all the 


fences, to destroy all the cultivation, for the 
purpose of reducing it to an open space on 
which military manoeuvres might be exe- 
cuted? Why, it is obvious that land of 
that description would have cost a much 
larger sum than we paid for Aldershot, 
and I maintain that the purchase of the 
land there was, after all, a very economi- 
cal arrangement. The expediency of hav- 
ing an encampment of this kind, however, 
for the purposes of military instruction, 
does not bear upon the Vote under our no- 
tice, and I trust the House will not hesi- 
tate to Vote the sum of £7,000 for which 
we ask, and which is required in order to 
render the barracks at Aldershot avail- 
able for the objects for which they are in- 
tended. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he wish- 
ed to ask one question of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for War. A 
case had been brought before him of the 
horses of the Blues having been put into 
stables at Aldershot last year which had 
been previously occupied by horses afflict- 
ed with that horrible disease the glanders. 
It was impossible to conceive anything 
more absurd than such an arrangement, 
and he wished to know whether. the Vote 
would have any tendency to prevent a 
repetition of such conduct ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the Vote 
would certainly have such an effect as it 
would provide increased accommodation 
for the horses there. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Before we 
go to a division I may be allowed to ques- 
tion the doctrine which has just been laid 
down, that in discussing a Vote such as 
that before us we are not entitled to enter 
into the general subject of the expediency 
of maintaining the encampment at Alder- 
shot as a permanent establishment. On 
a former occasion, when I took up that 
subject, I was told that it was not the 
proper time to do so, and now that we are 
dealing with a Vote in connection with it 
I am met with a similar objection. I am 
not surprised to find that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government is partial 
to Aldershot, because it is his own child, 
and he acknowledged himself to be its 
father in 1857, on the occasion of the Mo- 
tion made by Captain Vivian. Now, the 
Under Secretary for War has twitted me 
with voting in the majority on that occa- 
sion in obedience to my commander ; but 
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I was at the time a subordinate Member 
of the Government, and the hon. Gentle- 
man should bear in mind that 
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“ Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.” 


I would remind the hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, that I never voted in favour of the 
permanent system at Aldershot — nay, 
more, that I was always opposed to it. 
But to return to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, I find that on 
June 5, 1857, when Captain Vivian moved 
the reduction of the sum to be expended 
for permanent barracks from £100,000 to 
£50,000, he spoke as follows :— 


‘¢T thought, Sir, I had explained that perma- 
nent barracks are to be built at Aldershot for 
4,000 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, and a few batteries 
of artillery, and that it is not intended to build 
barracks for a larger number of men than that. 
Troops are to be be collected together there in a 
larger number during the spring and summer 
months for the purposes of exercise ; but it is 
not intended to make it a wintercamp.” [3 Han- 
sard, exly. 1264.] 


Now, that is the very thing which I have 
been urging on the Committee. I do not 
object to troops being collected at Alder- 
shot during the summer months. What I 
am opposed to is the policy of making 
it a permanent barrack, and there is not, 
I contend, a single position which I have 
laid down to-night which has been contra- 
vened, although my statements have been 
nibbled at by the noble Lord and the hon. 
Under Secretary for War. An hon. Mem- 
ber from the sister country, who repre- 
sents the cavalry, told us that if the Go- 
vernment had not brought forward this 
Vote he would have insisted upon it, be- 
cause his horses had very sore throats. 

Mr. H. B. JOHNSTONE: The hon. 
Gentleman has misrepresented and mis- 
quoted every word I said. 

Mz. BERNAL OSBORNE: I certainly 
understood the hon. Member to say that 
his horses had sore throats, and that, there- 
fore, he thought the Vote a proper one. 
If the hon. Member can read, he may see 
on referring to the Estimates that the 
sum of £7,000 is intended to provide 
permanent stables for artillery horses; it 
has nothing whatever to do with officers’ 
horses. I am so satisfied that it is bad 
policy to make permanent encampments 
that I hope the Committee will be asked 
to divide against the Vote. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has said that I de- 
nied his right to discuss the general ques- 
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tion of Aldershot, and maintained that he 
ought to confine himself to the stables. I 
said exactly the contrary. I admitted that 
it was competent for him or anybody else 
to discuss the general question, but added 
that the Vote before us related merely to 
the stables. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, I must say, has excited my deepest 
compassion. He has most pathetically de- 
scribed the extreme sufferings he endured 
when he was in office, and was called 
upon to assent to the Vote for Aldershot. 
It is a lamentable thing that he should have 
undergone so much pain; but, on the other 
hand, it is some consolation to know that 
in his present position he has fully indemni- 
fied himself for his former privations. The 
free expression of opinion in which he has 
indulged this evening can be compared 
with nothing but the thawing of Baron 
Munchausen’s horn, when all those notes, 
whether harmonious or discordant, which 
had been frozen up so long at last found 
vent into the open air, and either astonish- 
ed or delighted the audience by whom they 
were heard. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will not suppose that I have been merely 
nibbling at his argument, or that I have 
not contradicted anything he has said. 
I contradict every opinion he has uttered, 
and challenge him to prove his state- 
ments. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: It has been 
my misfortune to-night to fall foul of two 
Irish Gentlemen — the hon. Member op- 
posite and the noble Lord who has just 
sat down. I think, however, it is a little 
unfair in the noble Lord to fire off at my 
expense the old jest about Baron Mun- 
chausen’s. horn, which, for the benefit of 
younger Members of the House, I may 
state I heard him six years ago apply to 
another Member. We have a much more 
serious matter before us than the vener- 
able joke which the noble Lord has re- 
vived. Is the House of Commons pre- 
pared to sanction the expenditure of some- 
where about £1,500,000 upon the camp 
at Aldershot? The noble Lord says he 
contradicts everything I have said, but I 
have quoted a passage from Hansard which 
cannot be disputed. In 1857 the noble 
Lord stated that it was not intended to 
make a permanent encampment at Alder- 
shot; but now, availing himself of his ac- 
quaintance with the pages of our most 
ancient jester, he wants the Committee to 
give its assent to a different policy. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : The hon. 
Gentleman has quoted from Hansard the 
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amount of permanent barrack accommo- 
dation which I stated in 1857 was intend- 
ed to be established at Aldershot. I be- 
lieve he will find the amount of permanent 
barrack accommodation which actually 
exists at the present moment does not 
exceed that which I stated in 1857. 

Cotronrt KNOX said, he apprehended 
that the £7,000 now asked for was only 
the first instalment of a much larger 
sum. 

Coroner DICKSON stated that the per- 
manent barracks had got plenty of good 
stabling attached to them. He would 
divide the Committee against the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That the item of £7,000, for Stabling of a 
more permanent character than that at present 
existing in the Camp at Aldershot, be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 50; 
Noes 147: Majority 97. 

Original Question again proposed, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished some 
explanation of the proposed Vote ot 
£10,000 for Colchester Barracks. The 
total estimate had been £60,000, includ- 
ing the purchase of land. £35,000 had 
been previously voted, leaving £25,000 to 
be voted in subsequent years. ~ But now, 
after having spent £33,000, the £27,000 
was increased to £60,000. He under- 
stood thut part was for cavalry barracks. 
But they already had cavalry barracks at 
Norwich and Ipswich, and he supposed it 
was the intention of the authorities to re- 
move them to Colchester. If they did 
that, what did they propose to do with the 
barracks at Norwich and Ipswich? If he 
was rightly informed, they could not sell 
these latter, because they could not give a 
good title to the land, and, therefore, they 
would be obliged to retain them. He 
wished also to ask whether the sum of 
£60,000 was the whole sum which they 
would be called upon to vote for barracks 
at Colchester? for it was rumoured that it 
was only part of a great scheme to spend 
something like £200,000. He thought 
the Estimates ought to show in the first 
column what was really the total sum to 
be spent. 

Srr FREDERIC SMITH said, he agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down that there was a vast increase on 
the Vote without any reason assigned. He 
thought the Under Secretary for War was 
bound to tell the Committee why such an 
increase had taken place. He also wished 
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to know what they wanted with an enor- 
mous establishment at Gravesend, costing 
£60,000, while they had Chatham within 
seven or eight miles, where there were 
ample means of teaching soldiers to fire 
ball cartridge? With regard to Colchester 
he thought the increase was quite uncalled 
for. The Government were wasting money 
in the erection of barracks. He had been 
at Dovor on the previous day and had seen 
the barracks erecting there, which were to 
cost £29,000, and accommodate only thirty 
officers—nearly £1,000 for each officer. 
The buildings were of a magnificent ex- 
ternal character, with cut stone, but not a 
jot was added by them to the comfort of 
the officers. Such extravagant expendi- 
ture ought to be discouraged. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that with re- 
ference to Colchester the Estimates were 
perfectly clear. The Committee was asked 
to vote £16,000, part of £60,000 for the 
erection of cavalry barracks. The reason 
of these being erected was that the lease 
of the barracks at Norwich would fall in 
in a few years, and those at Ipswich were 
in a very bad state. He had no informa- 
tion of any such extensive plan respecting 
the camp at Colchester as that alluded to 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers). 
With respect to the purchase of land at 
Gravesend, that was only for the comple- 
tion of a service which had already been 
approved, and part of the cost of which 
had been previously voted. The addition 
to the Estimate for Woolwich Hospital 
was to supply accommodation for an in- 
creased number of patients. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE asked for 
an explanation of the proposed Vote of 
£20,000 for the purchase of the Euston 
Hotel, Fleetwood, for rifle ranges and butts. 
£20,000 had already been granted for that 
purpose, and, besides the Vote now asked 
for, a further demand of £20,000 would 
be required to complete the work, making 
£60,000 in all. That was an enormous 
sum, and to raise the question he would 
move that £10,000 be deducted from the 
Vote. 

Mr. MONSELLsaid, he did not think the 
hon. Under Secretary for War’s explanation 
respecting Woolwich Hospital at all satis- 
factory. The outlay upon that establish- 
ment was objected to last year, when a 
distinct assurance was given that the ex- 
pense would not exceed £120,000. In- 
stead of that, however, the Estimate had 
now risen to £200,000. Again, with re- 
spect to the construction of the barracks 
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at the Royal Military Academy, there had 
been a distinct understanding when the 
works commenced that there should be a 
separate room for every cadet; but up to 
that time, as he was informed, two, and 
even three, cadets had to live in the same 
room, without having any place to retire 
to for studying. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he wished to 
call attention to the item of £15,000 for 
increasing the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, so as to accommodate 500 ca- 
dets. That was the first instalment of a 
scheme for entirely changing the mode of 
preparing officers for the army. Every 
young gentleman, it appeared, before en- 
tering the service, was to be required to 
pass a year at the Military College in ac- 
quiring the rudiments of his profession. 
All monopolies were highly objectionable, 
but a monopoly of education such as that 
proposed was, perhaps, the most objection- 
able of all. A special training like that 
would, he believed, not be advantageous 
to the army. It would be better if every 

- officer entering the service were required 
to possess a liberal education, wherever 
that education might have been obtained. 
What security was there that an estab- 
lishment for 500 cadets would be conduct- 
ed in such a manner as to afford the edu- 
cation it professed to provide, and at the 
same time to keep up the high tone which 
had hitherto distinguished the British 
officer ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the object of 
purchasing the Euston Hotel at Fleetwood 
was to afford the means of instruction in 
rifle shooting in the north of England, in- 
stead of requiring officers to travel from 
distant parts of the country to the estab- 
lishment at Hythe. 

Geverat LINDSAY said, he wished to 
bring under the notice of the Committee 
the subject of Captain Grant’s cooking 
kitchens, which were now established in 
all the larger barracks and encampments. 
Before 1855 the cooking system in the 
army was very indifferent, but in that 
year Captain Grant was directed by Vis- 
count Hardinge to investigate the subject, 
the result of which was the establishment 
of a new system of cooking at Aldershot. 
Captain Grant had not only originally es- 
tablished the present system by which great 
economy and increased efficiency had been 
obtained, but it was found so successful at 
Aldershot, that it was in consequence of 
that success established at Shorncliffe, the 
Curragh, Colchester, Woolwich, and other 
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places; he, therefore, has the merit of 
having established the first improvements, 
and he is deserving of consideration for 
his success, and it is not fair now to turn 
round upon him and say that others had 
subsequently improved upon him, but he 
ought to have credit for the five years 
conduct of a system which has been proved 
to be so advantageous to the service. 
Under the old system the consumption of 
fuel was about 3$lb. per man per day, but 
Captain Grant’s improvement reduced it 
to about 5lb. per man per week, thus ef- 
fecting a great saving of expense, as well 
as an addition to the comforts of the sol- 
diers. When this subject was brought for- 
ward last year the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for War observed that Captain Grant’s 
system was only one of many that had 
been submitted to the Government, but, 
although others had lately been brought 
under notice, yet, as before stated, Captain 
Grant was the original inventor. The 
noble Lord also objected that Captain 
Grant’s system was not original, that it 
had been tried and had not succeeded at 
the London Tavern; but subsequent in- 
quiries led him (General Lindsay) to be- 
lieve that that was a mistake ;. and, even 
if it were so, he has the merit of having 
applied it to soldiers. Other objections 
had been raised which for the most part 
had been got rid of by recent improve- 
ments by him, and the fact remained that 
Captain Grant had introduced a system 
which for a long time had been the only 
sys‘em of cooking in use at large camps. 
He thought that officer had a right to ex- 
pect sympathy and encouragement from 
the Government, but, instead of that, 
those whose business it was to carry out 
the details had rather acted in opposition 
to him. Captain Grant had received £500 
as compensation for his outlay, but not as 
a recognition of the merits of his inven- 
tion. That sum was far less than he had 
expended, he having paid upwards of £750 
out of his own pocket. One of Captain 
Grant’s kitchens has been altered to carry 
out a system under the countenance of the 
War Department—and without reference 
to Captain Grant—the alterations have al- 
ready cost £700. It is small encourage- 
ment to gentlemen to improve systems for 
the Army when they find themselves ne- 
glected, and treated without deference. I 
trust the Government will consider this 
question with reference to some compen- 
sation to Captain Grant, both for his suc- 
cess and for his exertions. 


Estimates. 
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Motion made, and Question, 


“That the item of £20,000, for Purchase of 
the Euston Hotel, Fleetwood, Land for Rifle 
Ranges, and Erecting Huts, be reduced by the 
sum of £10,000.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed, 

Lorp FERMOY:. observed that a very 
important question had been raised as to 
providing a special military education for 
officers. It was impossible to enter into 
that subject that night, and he should, 
therefore, move that the Chairman report 
Progress. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the Com- 
mittee would have an opportunity here- 
after of discussing that question, and he 
trusted, therefore, the noble Lord would 
not persist in his Motion. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he hoped that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would agree to report Progress. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he hoped 
the Committee would allow them to go on 
with the Vote, which they had been en- 
gaged upon since nine o’clock. If they 
were to go on reporting Progress in that 
manner he did not know when the Ses- 
sion would be over. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress,” put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question again proposed, 

Mr. H, A. BRUCE said, he should move 
the omission of the item of £15,000 for 
increasing the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst to hold 500 cadets. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the item of £15,000, for increasing the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst to hold five 
ar Cadets, be omitted from the proposed 

ote.” 


Mr. T. G. BARING explained that un- 
der the new system which was proposed 
officers previous to joining the army would 
have to go to a military college for a year, 
for the purpose of learning the theory and 
practice of their profession. The plan 
would not come into operation until the 
beginning of 1863. Further details would 
be given, and, therefore, he thought there 
was no reason for refusing the Vote. His 
noble Friend the Secretary for State had 
been in communication with the authori- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
with regard to a suggestion that the uni- 
versities should also be used for the pur- 
pose of military education. 


In reply to Sir Fxeprnic Surru, 
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Mr. T. G. BARING said, the £15,000 
would enable the present building to be 
extended, but would not provide the whole 
accommodation necessary for 500 cadets. 

Coronet KNOX remarked that the Com- 
mittee should have some data as to the 
system which the Government proposed. 
When they knew what the system was it 
would be time enough to vote money to 
enlarge the building. 

GenenaL LINDSAY suggested that the 
hon. Under Secretary should make some 
explanatory statement. 

Loxp FERMOY said, they were asked 
to proceed, and yet the Government had 
not made up their mind as to the principle 
they intended to adopt. Why should Par- 
liament grant buildings that might not be 
required? He thought the Vote ought to 
be postponed. , 4 

Mz. T. G. BARING said, that the plan 
had been explained in the evidence given 
by His Royal Highness, Commanding-in- 
Chief, before the Committee on military 
organization. He was anxious to get rid 
of all patronage connected with his office, 
and it was proposed that after the Ist of 
January, 1863, all direct admissions to the 
army should cease, with the exception of 
those given to non-commissioned officers. 
All officers before entering the army would 
have to go through a course of one year at 
Sandhurst, passing a qualifying examina- 
tion on going in, and another examina- 
tion on leaving. The latter would include 
drill and military exercises. The present 
system would continue until January, 
1863. With the exception of the com- 
missions guaranteed by Act of Parliament 
to the sons of persons who have served in 
India, all commissions without purchase 
would be competed for by the cadets at 
Sandhurst. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
know in what manner candidates would 
be admitted to Sandhurst? 

Mrz. T. G. BARING said, the names 
would be put down on a list as at pre- 
sent, and each candidate would take his 
turn. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the matter was 
one of such importance that he must press 
his Amendment for the omission of the 
item. 

Sin LAWRENCE PALK moved that 
the Committee report Progress. 

Motion made and Question ‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress,” put and 

atived. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he thought that as no information had 
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been laid before the Committee as to the 
system which was to be adopted, it would 
be better to postpone the item for the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he also advocated 
postponement, as the item really belong- 
ed to the Educational Vote, which came 
next. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that if hon. 
Gentlemen would withdraw their opposi- 
tion to the Vote, he would undertake that 
no expense should be incurred on account 
of it until the House had had an oppor- 
tunity of giving an opinion on the scheme 
of education proposed. 

Question put, 

“That the item of £15,000, for increasing the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst to hold five 
hundred Cadets, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote,” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 49; 
Noes 54: Majority 5. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Cotonet GILPIN said, he would move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£1,150, paid to the Sanitary Commis- 
sioners. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the item of £50,000 for the ‘ Sani- 
tary Vote,’ be reduced by the amount of 
£1,150.” 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, Dr. Suther- 
land was the highest authority upon these 
questions, and the improvements which, 
under his superintendence, had been ef- 
fected in the sanitary arrangements of bar- 
racks had tended materially to reduce the 
mortality in the army. ‘The appointment 
was not a permanent one, and in the 
course of another year or so his employ- 
ment would probably cease. 

CoroneL DICKSON said, that as he be- 
lieved that in the present state of the Com- 
mittee reduction was not to be hoped for, 
he should move that the Chairman report 
Progress. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he was 
sure the Committee would feel that no- 
thing was more important than the pre- 
servation of the health of the army. Put- 
ting it on the lowest grounds, there was 
nothing so uneconomical and so prodigal as 
carelessness on this point. But in reality 
it stood on higher ground, because if men 
were enlisted for the service of the country 
the Government was bound to take due 
care of their lives. When a large number of 
persons were crowded together in barracks, 
or in camp, there was until lately much 
ignorance as to the principles on which 
the preservation of health depended. Dr. 
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Sutherland was the first to examine into 
these principles, He had rendered in- 
valuable service in the Crimea, as well as 
in the different hospitals and barracks of 
this country, and no money could be better 
laid out in guarding the health of the 
soldier from the influences to which it was 
subjected. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress,” put, and 
negatived. 

Coronet GILPIN said, the noble Lord 
had not convinced him that when so large 
a sum was paid to medical officers in the 
army, some of those gentlemen could not 
be employed to discharge the duties per- 
formed in this instance by a civilian. 

Question put, “That the item of 
£50,000 for the ‘Sanitary Vote,’ be re- 
duced by the amount of £1,150.” 

Committee divided :—Ayes 10; Noes 
78: Majority 68, 

In reply to General Lrxpsay, 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that a sum of 
money had been awarded to Captain Grant 
as-remuneration, but he was not satisfied 
with it; since that time the question had 
not been raised. If an application were 
again made it would be fully considered. 
He could not undertake to say that Captain 
Grant should be paid out of the saving his 
kitchen had effected, there being differ- 
ences of opinion as to its economy. There 
was no disposition to depreciate Captain 
Grant’s services. 

Mr. CAVE said, that Captain Grant’s 
kitchen had been of great service in the 
North West London Reformatory, and a 
large district school at Southwell. What 
he complained of was that some sinister in- 
fluence was at work to prevent his plans 
being properly carried out. It wasa great 
evil that, rightly or wrongly, the opinion 
was universal that the State was a hard 
taskmaster but a bad paymaster; and that 
aman could not expend his time and talents 
in a less profitable service than that of his 
country. 

Lorn CLAUD HAMILTON said, there 
never was a more successful improvement 
introduced into the army than Captain 
Grant’s kitchen. It was both healthy and 
economical. Captain Grant had expended 
£700 out of his own pocket, and he had 
received £500. 

Original Question put, and agreed to ; 

House resumed, Resolution to be re- 
ported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Estimates. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 26, 1861, 


Mixvutes,] New Writ Issusp.—For Wolver- 
hampton, v. Sir Richard Bethell, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Posuic Birts.—1° Book Unions. 
2° Church Endowment Act Amendment. 


MASTERS AND OPERATIVES BILL, 
SECOND READING, ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [8th May], 

“That the Bill be now read a second time ;’ 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the word 
“now,” and at the end of the Question to add the 
words “ upon this day six months,” 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to re- 
mind the House that the Bill was only a 
reproduction of a measure, the principle of 
which had been previously approved by a 
Select Committee, and received the sanc- 
tion of the House in the previous Session. 
The law on the subject as it stood was not 
satisfactory. The provision for arbitration 
in the statute of 1824 was of a very com- 
plex character, and did not sufficiently fa- 
cilitate the operation. The main difference 
between the Bill and the statute was that 
the latter did not permit the arbitrator to be 
named until a dispute had actually arisen, 
while the former proposed that the arbitra- 
tor should be appointed beforehand, while 
all parties were in concord and good tem- 
per. The Court of Arbitration was to be 
established on the voluntary principle, and 
to receive the sanction of one of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown. Some parts of the Bill 
which had been most objected to were, in 
point of fact, taken literatim from the ex- 
isting Act. The hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General, for instance, opposed the 
provision for establishing a rate of wages, 
which it happened was borrowed from the 
statute. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he believed 
the Solicitor General expressly pointed out 
that fact. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that ground- 
less apprehensions were also entertained 
that the Bill would ereate a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund. It was, however, 
specially provided in Clause-16, that the 
expenses of the Courts were to be paid 
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by fees from the parties who made use of 
them. That was in strict analogy with 
the present statute, by which certain fees 
were fixed by the justice who served as 
arbitrator, and charged upon the parties 
who appealed to him. The Bill was fram- 
ed at the suggestion of large bodies of 
working people as the best mode of getting 
rid of the difficulties of the present system, 
and of establishing a tribunal easy of access 
and simple in operation for the arrange- 
ment of disputes. The measure was not 
intended to settle strikes, but he believed 
it would tend greatly to prevent them, as 
it would promote a more friendly spirit be- 
tween masters and workmen, and afford an 
opportunity of conciliation before any open 
controversy broke out. He could have un- 
derstood the opposition to the Bill if it had 
come from those who were generally op- 
posed to the claims of the working classes, 
but he could not understand its proceed- 
ing from hon. Gentlemen who were loud 
in their assertions that the great need of 
the workman was liberty to vote for Mem- 
bers of Parliament and a larger share of 
political power, because he knew no bet- 
ter training for the exercise of that power 
which could be given to working men than 
by means of such a Bill as this, allowing 
them to manage their own affairs, and to 
see how difficult a matter government was. 

Mr. G. HARDY said, he hoped that the 
right hon, Gentleman the Home Secretary 
would persist in his Motion for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, because he was anxious 
that the working men should be allowed to 
manage their own affairs without the inter- 
vention of Parliament by means of a most 
ineffectual measure. The decisions of the 
Councils to be appointed under the Bill 
would only bind those who had become 
parties to the appointment of the Councils, 
and would have no power over those who 
were beyond that line. For that reason 
the measure would be perfectly useless. 
Parties were now at perfect liberty to ap- 
point arbitrators and refer their differences 
to them for settlement. [Mr. Ayrton: 
Not to establish a Court.] They could 
have arbitrators; and it was because he 
did not want to establish a Court of Ar- 
bitration, which would be ineffectual, that 
he thought it would be desirable to reject 
the Bill at once. The machinery of the 
Bill would by no means effect the object 
to which it was intended to be directed. 
There was to be a registry of voters by 
whom the Councils were to be elected, and 
who would be the persons who would be 
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bound by their decisions, But workmen 
were so continually changing their places 
of employment that it would be impossi- 
ble to keep those lists correctly, and new 
workmen would come in who would not be 
on the registry, and, therefore, not bound 
to accept the decisions of the Council; and 
even if the list were accurate, an employer 
might at any time practically set aside a 
decision of the Council by discharging from 
his service all the men whose names were 
upon this list, and employing only those 
who were not inscribed thereon. He yield- 
ed to no one in his desire to improve 
and elevate the condition of the working 
classes, but he declined to vote for a mea- 
sure which would only fill them with delu- 
sive hopes; and he thought that the work- 
men would be consulting their own interests 
far more if they relied upon the general 
principles which regulated the payment of 
wages for labour, and placed that reason- 
able confidence in the masters which, in 
the main, he believed they were entitled to. 

Mr. SLANEY said, that the principle of 
the measure had already been sanctioned 
by existing Acts of Parliament. Those Acts 
had proved entirely ineffectual, and hence 
the necessity for this Bill. It was, he 
thought, exceedingly desirable that before 
evil blood arose between the masters and 
men, a few cool, deliberate, and sensible 
men should have the points in dispute sub- 
mitted to them, so as to see if their differ- 
ences could not be settled. He admitted 
that a greater spirit of conciliation existed 
now than formerly, but he thought the 
adoption of some such measure as this was 
absolutely necessary, especially when they 
considered the prospect of a short supply of 
cotton in the winter. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would repeat its sanction of 
the principle by reading the Bill a second 
time, and he had no doubt that his hon. 
friend who had charge of it would be ready 
to consider any objections which might be 
urged against its details when the House 
went into Committee. What would be 
thought by the intelligent and improving 
population of our large towns if the House 
summarily rejected the principle of concili- 
ation? The hon. Gentleman bad said that 
there would be a great fluctuation in the 
lists of voters, but he seemed to have over- 
looked the circumstance that the Bill re- 
quired a residence of six months before a 
workman could become an elector of these 
tribunals. 

Mr. MACKINNON said, that the Bill 
having last year passed that House unani- 
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mously, and been read a second time in the 
House of Lords, it would be stultifying the 
House to throw it out upon the second 
reading. It would be like saying that the 
House having in 1860 voted that white was 
white, it was in 1861 to vote that it was 
black. The Bill was referred to a Com- 
mittee upstairs, upon which there were five 
hon. Members who were large employers of 
labour—namely, the present Lord Mayor of 
London (Alderman Cubitt), the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Sir M. Peto), the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton), the hon. Member for Coventry (Sir 
J. Paxton), and the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Fox), and that Committee came 
unanimously to the following Report :— 


Operatives Bill. 


“‘ From the evidence taken before them, in which 
both masters and operatives were examined, and 
also, after referring to the evidence taken before 
the Committee appointed in 1856, your Committee 
have come to the unanimous opinion, that the 
voluntary formation of equitable Councils of Con- 
ciliation would tend to promote a more friendly 
understanding between the employers and em- 
ployed, to soften any irritation that might arise, 
and in most cases to prevent the growth of such 
a spirit of antagonism as too often leads toa strike. 
Your Committee concur in the opinion expressed in 
the Report of 1856, that ‘ From the evidence before 
them they cannot but arrive at the conc’usion that 
the formation of Courts of Conciliation in the 
country, more especiaily in manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and mining districts, would be beneficial ; 
that by these means both the masters and opera- 
tives would be enabled each from their own class 
or calling to appoint referees, an equal number by 
each party, having the power to elect a chairman.’ 
Your Committee have considered the Biil which 
has been referred to them by the House, and are 
unanimously of opinion, that if the Bill passes into 
a law it will promote the welfare and good under- 
standing between masters and operatives, and be 
advantageous to the country. Your Committee, in 
conclusion, add, that there is nothing in the Bill 
that gives power to any Council to regulate the 
rate of wages in any prospective manner what- 
ever.” 


After such a Report it surely was not 
enough for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to say, Sic volo, sic 
jubeo, est pro ratione voluntas, and, without 
stating a single argument against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, to ask the House to reject 
it on the second reading. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General showed by his 
speech against the Bill that he did not 
understand the question. He had opposed 
the measure on the ground that the exist- 
ing Act, the 4 Geo. IV., c. 96, was suf- 
ficient ; but he seemed to have forgotten, 
or to have been ignorant, that, owing to 
the objection .of the operatives to the ap- 
pointment of the arbitrators by the magis- 
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trates, that Act was perfectiy inoperative. 
The object of the Bill was to soften the 
feeling between masters and operatives, and 
so prevent strikes. He was recently in- 
formed by a well-informed workman that 
some workmen opposed the Bill because 
it would prevent strikes. He asked him 
how, and the reply was, ‘‘If five of our 
men meet five masters and agree to any- 
thing they will come among us and spread 
such division, that it will be impossible 
to have a strike.”” Under these cireum- 
stances he hoped that the House would 
consent to read the Bill a second time. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. SreaKer do leave the Chair,” 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, that he 
had made various alterations in the Bill, 
in accordance with what he understood to 
be the wish of the House on the second 
reading. He had given the controlling 
power to the Land Drainage Commissioners, 
and he had decreased the amount to be 
charged upon the estate in respect to each 
cottage to £120, which it appeared to him 
would be sufficient. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

On the proposal that the Preamble be 
postponed, 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
unwilling to oppose the progress of the Bill, 
but he wished to call attention to the fact 
that there were already several private 
companies which were entitled by Act of 
Parliament to make advances for the pur- 
pose provided for by the Bill. There was 
also in existence an Act, 12 & 13 Vict., 
ce. 100, which was well considered, and 
which enabled private individuals to make 
advances for the drainage of land under 
the sanction of the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners. He thought if that Act had been 
extended to labourers’ cottages it would 
have effected all that was required. 

Preamble postponed. 

Clauses 1 to 7 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Notice of intended application 
to be given), 

Mr. HENLEY said, there were other 
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persons besides encumbrancers who might 
be interested in estates, and he should 
move the insertion of words requiring that 
special notice should be given to every 
person interested in an entail or settle- 
ment. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALLK said, he had 
no objection to the notice being given, but 
hardly saw how it was to be accomplished 
when the parties might be in America, 
Australia, or other distant parts of the 
world. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not think it 
fair that a landlord who had been unwilling 
to spend his money on the improvement 
of cottages on his estate should have the 
power after his death of charging his suc- 
cessors. It reminded him of the course 
pursued by persons who used to be called 
‘* generous churchwardens.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the pro- 
visions of the public Act with regard to 
advances were incorporated in the private 
measure. Persons having a charge upon 
an estate in the end were thereby em- 
powered to signify their dissent within two 
months, and in case they did so the cer- 
tificate of the Commissioners was not to 
issue. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not want to 
carry his objection to the extent of stop- 
ping improvements. He was only anxious 
that some proper notice should be given. 

Mr. G. HARDY said, he thought the 
object in view would be best accomplished 
by the insertion of these words—*t And 
notices shall be given to mortgagees and all 
parties interested, in such form and mode 
as the Commissioners shall require.” 

Words added. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Application to Inclosure Com- 
missioners by Landowner intending to 
build, &c., Cottage), 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought a ques- 
tion might arise, how far the powers given 
to remove existing buildings were to be con- 
strued so as to protect the owner of the re- 
version against the consequences of waste. 
The power in the clause seemed to be un- 
limited ; but it would be a very great sweep 
of legal alteration if a proprietor were 
allowed to pull down all the buildings on 
his estate, to drive out the population, 
and to lay down all the land in grass. 
He thought that the words ‘‘add to, en- 
large, or otherwise improve,” ought to be 
struck out of the clause. 

Mr, SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he felt some difficulty with regard to the 
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words ‘‘ enlarge or otherwise improve.” If 
the operation of the clause were not con- 
fined to building or rebuilding, it might be 
extended in practice so as to include orna- 
mental works, with the expense of which 
it could never have been intended that the 
remainder man should be saddled. 

Si LAWRENCE PALK explained 
that the intention was to give the power 
of surrounding dwellings with the comforts 
and decencies of life, such as drainage, 
&c., without which building operations 
would be comparatively of little value. He 
would not object to the omission of the 
words “enlarging or otherwise improving,” 
but he trusted they would allow him to 
retain the words, ‘‘ add to.”’ 

Mr. SLANEY said, it was often desir- 
able to add a sleeping room to a cottage 
which did not need alteration in any other 
respect. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS remarked that 
additions such as those contemplated might 
be conducive to the health and morality 
of the inmates, but he did not think the 
charges which they would entail ought 
fairly to be placed upon the inheritance. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he hoped the 
words would be retained. Tlie great ob- 
ject of the Bill was to enable landlords to 
improve the present class of cottages. 

Mr. EVANS said, the question was not 
confined to a single cottage. It often hap- 
pened that several were built at the same 
time, and were deficient in the same points. 
The enlargement or improvement of all 
might be a serious matter, where in the 
individual instance the cost would be tri- 
fling. 

Mr. WALTER said, he altogether ob- 
jected to the retention of the words al- 
luded to. The object of the Bill was to 
facilitate further improvements in the build- 
ing of cottages, both for the sake of the 
labourer and the landowner; but it ought 
not to be allowed to shift from the tenant 
in possession to the tenant in tail the duty 
of making small improvements. His ex- 
perience of cottage-building—a subject in 
which he took much interest—led him to 
believe that the retention of those words 
would do great mischief, as they would 
tempt landlords to make additions to bad 
cottages, which ought rather to be pulled 
down and rebuilt. As he was not in fa- 
vour of giving facilities for tinkering up 
bad cottages, he would suggest that the 
words ‘‘add to” be struck out of the 
clause. The same objection applied to the 


power to “‘ enlarge and improve ’’ cottages, 
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the words being of such an extensive cha- 
racter, as to include making drains, putting 
down a wooden floor, or almost any improve- 
ment which could be conceived. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he could 
not agree with his hon. Friend who had 
last spoken that the enlargement of a cot- 
tage might not be a permanent improve- 
ment. In the north of England the stone 
cottages, which were very substantially 
built, frequently had a storey added to them. 
He thought it would be better to retain the 
words. 

Sir CHARLES BURRELL referred 
to the improvement which was capable of 
being effected by putting down plugs, so 
as to make one well answer for four or five 
cottages. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the maximum 
amount to be spent on any cottage was 
fixed at £120, and it consequently be- 
came necessary to specify the minimum 
amount. But the cost of some of those 
enlargements and additions would be ab- 
surdly small, and, therefore, it would be 
better to exclude them from the Bill. 

Captain JERVIS said, he also objected 
to the words, which might tempt land- 
lords to ineur foolish expenses. His ex- 
perience of cottages was that the walls 
were usually proportioned to their height, 
and would not be capable of bearing up 
an additional storey. 

In reply to the CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. WALTER said, it was not his in- 
tention to press the Amendment which he 
had proposed. 

The words ‘‘ add to”’ were accordingly 
retained, The words ‘‘enlarge or im- 
prove ”’ were struck out. 

Mr. HENLEY contended that the 
‘* particulars ” of the intended improve- 
ments required to be furnished to the 
Commissioners were not sufficiently ex- 
plicit, and suggested that the words 
‘*plans and specifications ’’ should be 
added, 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he had 
no objection to the proposed alteration, but 
he by no means anticipated that the Com- 
missioners would be satisfied with any 
plans and specifications which might be 
forwarded to them. 

Words were accordingly added, 

Mr. G. HARDY proposed, in lines 26 
and 27, to insert these words— and the 
Commissioners may require the removal of 
existing buildings and dwellings, if they 
consider such removal necessary for pur- 
poses of the proposed improvements,” 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS had consider- 
able doubt whether it would not be better 
to leave out the words with respect to the 
removal of cottages. It was possible that 
cottages might be cleared away and no 
new ones built. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that it 
would be well to strike out the words at the 
end of the clause, which would give owners 
a power of applying for liberty to demolish 
cottages, without making them undertake 
to build others in their place. He did not 
think the Committee wanted to give a power 
to demolish cottages. What they wanted 
was to have them enlarged and improved. 
He did not believe there was any occasion to 
give power to pull down cottages, for they 
came down fast enough. The words ‘ un- 
fit for human habitation,” which were pro- 
posed to be used in the clause, were very 
wide, and he was afraid that it would not 
be difficult to find a great number of houses 
which might come within such a descrip- 
tion. It would be a wrong step in the 
way of improvement to pull down cottages 
and allow the occupants to find lodgings in 
the hedge-sides. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, that his 
object was to enable the Commissioners to 
sanction the removal of cottages which 
were unfit for human habitation, in order 
that better habitations might be erected in 
their stead, As amended in the manner 
which he proposed to amend it, the latter 
part of the clause would stand thus— 

“And the Commissioners may require from 
time to time existing dwellings to be removed 
if they shall consider such dwellings to be unfit 
for human habitation, or from any other cause 
likely to be injurious to life, and shall not sanction 
the erection of any greater number of dwellings 
than they shall consider sufficient for the aceom- 
modation of the labourers required for the proper 
cultivation of the estate,” 

Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE thought 
the words would delegate a very odious 
task to the Commissioners. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that persons 
might get a professional order to pull down 
cottages without building new ones. The 
power of removal should not be given at 
all unless on the condition that the whole 
of the improvements were carried out. 

Mr. G. HARDY said, he considered the 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Grey) to be a serious one, and he 
would suggest that it would be better for 
his hon. Friend who had eharge of the Bill 
to strike out the last part of the clause, 
and bring up a well-considered clause to 
effect the object which he proposed. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to, 

Clauses 10 to 14 agreed to. 

Clause 15 (Ineclosure Commissioners to 
grant Charging Order to Landowner who 
has obtained Provisional Order), 

Mr. HENLEY said, he objected to its 
retrospective or rather retroactive provi- 
sions. It provided that where a landlord, 
not having obtained a provisional order 
sanctioning a proposed cottage improve- 
ment, but having built or rebuilt, added to, 
enlarged, or otherwise improved any cot- 
tage on the land of which he was land- 
owner, desired that the inheritance of the 
lands proposed to be charged should be 
charged with the expense of making the 
improvement, he might, within two years 
after the completion of the cottage im- 
provement, apply to the Commissioners for 
a charging order under this Act in respect 
thereof. Rather than that such a power 
should be given he would move that the 
clause be omitted. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he did not 
think it was desirable that there should be 
any retrospective legislation contained in 
the Bill. One security seemed to him most 
essential if they passed the measure, and 
that was that the Commissioners should 
have the power to see the work was pro- 
perly exeeuted during its progress. The 
clause did not provide that security, and 
he should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment, 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he be- 
lieved that the omission of the clause would 
go far to render the Bill inoperative. Gen- 
tlemen had a great objection to attend at 
public offices for the purpose of complying 
with preliminaries in cases where the ob- 
jeet to be achieved was a small one. The 
inheritance would be sufficiently protected 
by the power of inspection. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he was of opinion that, if the clause passed, 
several other provisions of the Bill would be 
useless, for no one would take the trouble 
of going through the preliminaries which 
those other clauses provided. 

Clause struck out; as were also Clauses 
16, 17, 18, and 19. 

Clause 20 (Limit of Amount to be 
Charged), 

Lorp HENLEY said, that there was a 
limitation as to the outside sum to be laid 
out on any one cottage. There might also 
be a limitation as to the smallest amount to 
be so expended. He would move that the 
sum should be ‘not exceeding £120, or 
less than £80." 
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Sm LAWRENCE PALK objected to 
the Amendment, and thought they might 
safely leave these matters of detail to the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought the maximum of £120 would in 
many cases be inadequate, and suggested 
that it should be £150. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he thought £120 had better be retained 
just as it stood in the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that such an 
Amendment as that proposed by the hon. 
Member for Devizes (Mr. Griffith) would 
render the Bill inoperative, because an 
agricultural labourer would not be able to 
pay a rent equivalent to the interest on so 
large an outlay. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that a good cot- 
tage could be constructed for £100. 

Sin JOHN TRELAWNY believed that 
a roomy and even handsome cottage might 
be erected for £95. 

Amendment negatived. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Com- 
missioners were to judge to what extent 
the inheritance of the lands to be charged 
would be durably benefited by the erection 
of cottages. He asked how the Commis- 
sioners would be able to judge of the 
pecuniary benefit conferred upon an es- 
tate by the erection of such cottages ? 
He questioned whether any direct pecu- 
niary benefit would accrue from their erec- 
tion. 

Sin LAWRENCE PALK said, he wished 
to explain with reference to the introduc- 
tion of the words as to an estate being 
pecuniarily benefited, that they had been 
introduced on the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley). If the erection of 
cottages did not directly benefit an estate 
it did so indirectly, by improving the con- 
dition of the people, morally and physically. 
It was well known that the cottages built 
by the late Duke of Bedford at Tavistock 
had such a result. That was the first ex- 
periment made in the country on the subject, 
and since then the question of labourers’ 
cottages had gradually forced itself on the 
attention of the community. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
the point had been already settled in Clause 
10, where an applicant for building was to 
state to the Commissioners what the esti- 
mated increase of the value of the lands 
was to be. If it was not stated that the 
lands would be improved, the Commis- 
sioners would not grant the application, 
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and, therefore, there was no necessity for 
the words proposed in Clause 20. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the re- 
striction quite necessary, or otherwise there 
might be a great charge put upon an estate 
without any benefit whatever. Clause 10 
only laid down what information the appli- 
cant was to give to the Commissioners, but 
that did not render the restriction in Clause 
20 unnecessary. 

Lorp LOVAINE did not see by what 
standard the pecuniary benefit could be 


judged. 


Sir LAWRENCE PALEK said, he would 
move the omission of the latter part of the 
clause after the words £120. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE thought 
it very necessary to make it incumbent 
that benefit arising from the building of 
the cottages should be shown. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the clause 
involved the chief difficulty in the Bill. 
The principle of the Drainage Act and 
other Acts of a similar nature was that 
the pecuniary benefit should be derived by 
the estate ; and that meant benefit to the 
reversioner as well as the tenant for life, 
Every one knew that the building of Ja- 
bourers’ cottages did not improve the rent 
of an estate, although it might be indirectly 
beneficial to an estate, by supplying more 
labour or improving its quality; but it was 
necessary to have some tangible standard 
which a court of equity would recognize ; 
and it was impossible to resort to any 
better one than the standard of increase to 
the rental. He, therefore, thought that 
the words at the end of the clause should 
remain. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the Bill for the 
first time enabled a tenant in fee simple to 
make a charge on the land which would 
have priority over other encumbrances. If 
the power were given without the guard of 
pecuniary benefit, the Bill would be in- 
operative. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, if it 
were the wish of the Committee he would 
retain the words at the end of the clause, 
though he thought they would be detri- 
mental to the usefulness of the Bill. 

Clause agreed to, 

House resumed ; Committee report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


JERSEY COURT BILL, 
SECOND READING, 
Order for second reading read. 
Mr. Serseant PIGOTT said, he rose to 
move the second reading of this Bill. On 
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moving for leave to bring in the Bill he had 
stated the objects of the Bill, and the 
necessity for amending the constitution, 
practice, and procedure of the Court of the 
island of Jersey. It would not, therefore, 
be necessary to detain the House at any 
great length. For a long period of time 
great complaints had been made about the 
delays in the law in Jersey, and three Secre- 
taries of State had granted commissions to 
inquire into. the state of the law and the 
mode in which it was administered. It was 
conceded on all hands that nothing could be 
worse than the administration of the law by 
the Royal Court of Jersey. That Court 
was composed of a bailiff who was appointed 
by the Crown, and paid partly by salary 
and partly by fees; and of twelve jurats, who 
were representatives of the several parishes 
in the island, and elected for life. These 
jurats not only acted as judges, but sat in 
the states and made laws for the island. 
In point of fact, they usurped the wholé 
duties of the Royal Court, because the 
bailiff never delivered judgment except 
when the jurats were equally divided, and 
then he gave a casting vote. The atten- 
dance of the jurats was not compulsory, 
and they attended as they pleased. The 
consequence was that as all civil cases were 
adjourned, and as the Court at each ad- 
journment must be constituted as at the 
first hearing, endless and vexatious delay 
took place before a case was finally decided. 
In 1846, a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the working of the criminal, 
as well as the civil laws. The Commis- 
sioners reported that the jurats seldom 
received any legal education, and that the 
Court, as now constituted, was unit to 
administer the law. But the incapacity of 
the tribunal did not constitute the greatest 
objection to it. The Commissioners said 

arty feeling found its way into the Court, 
and that the jurats sometimes had a per- 
sonal interest in the cases which came 
before them; and that the result was that 
the tribunal did not possess the confidence 
of the inhabitants of Jersey. It was pro- 
age by that Commission that there should 
e three paid Judges, and that the jurats 
should cease to exercise their functions in 
the court. That was in 1846, but nothing 
having been done to carry out that recom- 
mendation, another Commission was ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty on the address of 
the House in 1859, to inquire into the 
municipal laws of the island. That inquiry 
was conducted by three very able gentle- 
men, who went into the whole of the laws 
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of the island,and in a very ample and 
able Report impeached the administration 
of the lawa, and showed, from the evidence 
even of the jurats themselves, that what- 
ever may have been in ancient times the 
fitness of the tribunal for its purposes under 
a wholly different state of society, the island 
had outgrown its system of judicature, 
which must be either abolished or reformed. 
The modes of procedure were simple, but 
the intolerable delays and vexations were 
the natural result of having a Judge who 
was powerless, the actual arbiters numerous, 
and without legal knowledge, and pune- 
tuality precarious. Under these circum- 
stances he, at the commencement of the 
Session, inquired if the Governmentintended 
to bring in a measure on the subject, and 
finding that they did not he had introduced 
the present Bill, which was confined to the 
amendment of the constitution of the Courts 
and their procedure; and the abolition of 
arrest on mesne process. It would leave 
the jurats as they were at present, members 
of the States, elected in the same way as 
hitherto. It would not interfere with their 
election or with their legislative power ; 
but they would cease to administer the law 
in the Royal Court, and in their stead 
would be appointed three Jndges as pro- 
posed hy the Commission of 1853. The 
only difference was that the Commissioners 
proposed that the Judges should be elected, 
while his Bilt proposed that they should be 
nominated by the Crown, as the bailiff was 
under the present system. One cause of 
the existing evils was the fact that the 
jurats, being elected, were mixed up with 
parties and obliged to take part in political 
matters, which sometimes related to the 
proceedings going on in the Court. The 
Bill would also abolish imprisonment for 
debt, except upon affidavit. Under the 
present system of arrest on mesne process, 
a creditor could obtain, on payment of ls., 
a writ for the apprehension of the debtor. 
These documents were signed by the score. 
To illustrate the existing state of the law 
he might mention a single case. In 1857 
an English gentleman, Mr. Dodd, was 
apprehended in Jersey, on mesne process 
for an alleged debt arising out of certain 
transactions relating to a trust fund ia 
England, and in consequence of the English 
law relating to trusts not being understood 
in Jersey, the case was adjourned from time 
to time, referred to the greffier, decided in 
favour of the defendant by a Court con- 
sisting of a bailiff and two jurats, and 
then referred to the full Court on an appeal. 
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All the time tlie alleged debtor was in 
prison, and had no means of recovering his 
liberty, unless he had chosen to pay a sum 
of £300, which he really did not owe. 
While he was awaiting the result of the 
appeal, the creditor, who, according to the 
Jaw of Jersey, had to pay 5s. a week for 
the maintenance of the defendant in prison, 
failed to keep up the payment, whereupon 
the defendant recovered his liberty in No- 
vember, 1859, having been incarcerated 
since January, 1857. The appeal then 
eame on, when the Royal Court decided 
that he ought never to have been arrested, 
and that the Jersey Courts had no jurisdic- 
tion in his ease. Cases of that description 
could not oecur if the proposal of abolishing 
mesne process without an affidavit was 
adopted. He might also refer to a case 
in which a gentleman, seeking to eject 
from certain property a person who had il- 
legally taken possession of it, was told that 
he must join with himself in the action all 
those who had common rights over any 
portion of the property, and they numbered 
800, and were most of them unknown to 
him ; that was impossible, and he was ob- 
liged to abandon the cause. He might be 
met by an opposition emanating from the 
jarats themselves, setting forth that it 
would be a grievance if the Imperial Par- 
liament should interfere with the affairs of 
the island. This representation was not 
entitled to much weight, because those who 
signed it had not then seen the measure. 
His Bill did not propose to tax the island, 
as the salaries of the Judges would be paid 
out of the Fee Fund and other sources. 
He should not have brought forward this 
Bill if he had not felt convinced that the 
States had determined not to apply any 
remedy. Indeed, from the very nature of 
the case, the reform could not be expected 
to proceed from the States, because the 
jurats took the most active and influential 
part in the proceedings of the States. As 
to the right. of Parliament to legislate for 
the island, there could be no doubt legis- 
lation for Jersey had been going on from 
all time, and a great number of statutes 
applicable to the Channel Islands had been 
passed by Parliament. The question was 
whether there was not a necessity for the 
interference of the Legislature in the pre- 
sent case? In his opinion the reform was 
urgently called for, for the sake not only of 
the people of Jersey, but of Englishmen 
who went to reside there, and were inju- 
riously affected by the maladministration 
of the law; and as there was no hope that 
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the local legislature would do it, Parlia- 
ment was bound totake it up. But if Her 
Majesty’s Government had any desire to 
take the matter in their own hands, and 
thought that it ought not to be carried out 
by a private Member, he should with great 
pleasure give way to them. He was not 
anxious to force the matter, if he could be 
assured that the matter would be carried 
out by those who had a better opportunity 
of doing it suecessfully. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he re- 
gretted that it was not in his power to vote 
for the second reading. He did not ob« 
ject to the hon. and learned Member 
having an opportunity of explaining the 
manner in which the Bill proposed to 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners, but it did not 
seem desirable that Parliament should in- 
terfere by its legislation in the internal af- 
fairs of Jersey, and by an Act of Parlia- 
ment make a constitutional change in that 
island except in case of necessity. As the 
Report of the Commissioners was only 
brought under the notice of the States of 
Jersey early in the present year, it did not 
appear that such a delay had oceurred as 
would justify Parliament in resorting to 
that extreme measure. No reasonable 
doubt could exist as to the power of Par- 
liament to legislate for the Channel Is- 
lands. The inhabitants of those islands 
were tbe subjects of Her Majesty, and he 
conceived that the universal constitutional 
rule was that to all subjects of the British 
Crown, wherever they were in a commu- 
nity as subjects of the British Crown, the 
supreme power of Parliament extended. 
That constitutional doctrine, however, ap- 
peared not to be admitted universally by 
the inhabitants of Jersey, by whom it was 
very generally held that laws affecting the 
constitution of the island could only be 
made by the States and the Crown, and 
that Jersey stood to the Crown of Eng- 
land in the same constitutional relation as 
Scotland before the Union and as Hanover 
the while belonging to Kings of England. 
He did not subscribe to that doctrine, for he 
entertained no doubt of the abstract power 
of Parliament to legislate for the Channel 
Islands, but, at the same time, he admitted 
that it was not the practice of Parliament 
to introduce by its own legislation consti- 
tutional changes in those islands. The 
practice was when Parliament passed ge- 
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neral statutes affecting the United King-{ with, he would not enter irito the question 
dom of England, which in their terms in- further, but whenever the matter was again. 
cluded Jersey, that those statutes were di- | brought forward he hoped some attempt 
rected by Order in Council to be registered | would be made to show in what way the 
in the Royal Court, and then obtained the | subjects of the Dukes of Normandy be- 
force of law. Under these circumstances | came subjects of the Sovereign of Great 
he confessed that he thought it would not | Britain. [I : hoped it would not be ia- 
be discreet to read the present Bill a ferred that he thought the laws of Jersey 
second time. The inhabitants of Jersey | to be in a perfect condition, but the con- 
were a loyal and well-affected community. | stitutional authority ought to alter them, 
Their geographical position and their lan-| and if it failed to do so, then, if it was 
guage would rather connect them with | thonght right that Jersey should be an- 
France than with the Usited Kingdom ; nexed to Great Britain, such a step ought 
but, nevertheless, they were firmly at- | to be taken openly, and after the greatest 
tached to their ancient institutions ; and consideration. 
though hon. Gentlemen, if they tried those; Ma. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he was 
institutions by an ideal standard or by an | startled at the position assumed by the 
analogy with English law, might be dis-| hon. and learned Gentleman that Parlia- 
posed to condemn them, yet the people of ment had no authority or right whatever 
the island, having inherited them from | to deal with the Channel Islands, or to ‘e« 
their forefathers, and not finding anything | gislate for them. At the revolution of 
in their working to which they materially | 1688 the Channel Islands followed the 
objected, viewed them in a different light. | Act of Settlement, and that was as great 
In the absence, then, of any strong dissa-|an interference as could be exercised un- 
tisfaction among the inhabitants of Jersey | der any Act of Parliament. He rather 
he did not think it pradent for Parliament | thought that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
to interfere, and he should, therefore, move | man pitched the claims of the inhabitants 
as an Amendment that the Bill be read a | of the Channel Islands higher than they 
second time that day three months. | were disposed to do themselves. The 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the | right of Parliament, however, ought to be 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- | exercised with the greatest caution and 
tion to add the words “upon this day | discretion, and the best way of securing 


three morths.” |a change being effected by the ordinary 
Question proposed, “That the word | legislative authority of the Channel Is- 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” | lands was to hold out the prospect of the 


Mr. ROLT said, he questioned whether | interference of Parliament, if a strong 
the British Parliament was authorized tole- | case of necessity for such interference 
gislate for Jersey. He was by no means sure | were established. 
that the people of Jersey were subjects of| Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. 
the Crown of Great Britain as the Sove- | and learned Member for West Gloucester- 
reign of Great Britain. His recollection | shire (Mr. Rolt) only stated that there was 
of their history was that they formed part | great doubt as to the authority of Parlia- 
of the Dukedom of Normandy. A large| ment to deal with the Channel Islands, 
portion of that dukedom revolted from the | but did not give, as represented by the 
duke, leaving him nothing but the sove- | right hon. Gentleman who last spoke, any 
reignty of a few places of which these | positive opinion that Parliament had no 
islands formed part. If that was so, then! such power. In any opinion of that sort 
Jersey was only subject to the Kings of | he, certainly, for one could not have agreed 
Great Britain in their capacity as the | for he believed that it would be found that 
Dukes of Normandy. Might was often | Parliament had aright to interfere, though 
represented to be right, and he did not! probably in a different mode from that now 
say that at some time it would not, per- | proposed, and by address to the Crown to 
haps, be necessary to act on that doctrine, | call for the exercise of the prerogative by 
but it was a very serious matter, and the | means of Orders in Council. There were 
question arose whether, in legislating in | two classes of people in the Channel Is- 
the way proposed, they were not asserting | lands—the representatives of the old in- 
the right of conquerors, although Jersey | habitants and Englishmen who had gone 
was not a conquered country? As the Go-/| to reside there, and who took a different 
vernment suggested that the second read- | view of the customs and institutions of the 
ing of the Bill should not be proceeded | islands from that entertained by the older 
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inhabitants. That was an additional rea- 
son for proceeding with great caution. He 
thought it desirable not to go on with the 
present Bill. The best way was to leave 
the matter in the hands of the responsible 
advisers of the Crown, and in the meantime 
the inhabitants of Jersey would have the 
opportunity of considering the admirable 
Report of the Commissioners. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the right of this 
House to legislate for the Channel Islands 
had been so often admitted that an objec- 
tion to it then was matter of surprise. 
The right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department esserted the right when this 
Bill was first ixtroduced, and he had that 
day re-asserted the same opinion. The 
right hon. Member for Wilts, when he 
held the same office, two years ago, after 
full deliberation, and with the advice and 
approbation of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
expressed in this House, had satisfied him- 
self that the House had the right to;legis- 
late in the matter, and he advised a Royal 
Commission to be issued to inquire into 
the laws of Jersey in civil matters, with a 
view to reform them. In 1846 the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, then Home Secretary, had advised 
to be issued a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
in matters of criminal law in Jersey. Three 
Governments of different political parties 
and principles, supported by both sides of 
the House, had asserted the right to legis- 
late for Jersey. The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1846 
had sent a Jetter to Guernsey, expressing 
an intention to legislate for the Islands. 
[Sir Gzorer Grey: I did not give an opi- 
nion as to the right of Parliament to le- 
gislate.| He regretted he did not bring a 
copy of the letter with him, but he had 
not been aware of any distinction. No 
doubt he (Mr. Hadfield) was wrong. Why 
issue, at great expense to this country, 
two Commissions of Inquiry if there had 
been a doubt as to the right to redress 
existing grievances when ascertained? 
By this Bill it was intended to reform 
the Royal Court, and little more. It was 
impossible to begin the work of reform 
more mildly. It would assist in future 
improvement by establishing a sound pro- 
cess of administering justice ; and it would 
constitute a fulcrum on which to proceed 
with safety in future measures. It im- 
posed no new tax on the people, and that 
would delight every Jersey-man who loved 
our laws but disliked our taxes. It made 
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no new laws, except to regulate and con- 
trol the present law of arrest, which ren- 
dered it unsafe for an English trader to 
visit Jersey. So late as last week an ad- 
vocate (M. Gibaut) said, in open court— 
“If this system of arrest were continued it 
would be dangerous for English creditors to come 
over to Jersey and visit their debtors, if they 
could be put in jail on ea-parte statements.” 


He asserted that that 


“‘ Case was another illustration of a debtor ar- 
resting his creditor, because the former wished 
the latter to give up his goods without receiving 
cash,” 

“ No doubt it was a very ingenious way of get- 

ting goods and staving off the payment.” 
Was this a proper way of treating Her 
Majesty’s subjects in any part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions or dependencies? The 
statements of grievances arising from this 
state of things were so numerous that he 
had despaired of being able to condense 
the recital of them so as to present them 
in an acceptable form to the House. Ge- 
nerally, they were admitted, and, there- 
fore, the time had arrived to take some ac- 
tion. After the lapse of fifteen years, he 
contended, there had been deliberation 
enough. One or other of two courses was 
now before the House—either to read the 
Bill a second time, and thus assert the 
right of Parliament to legislate, or to let 
the Government undertake the business for 
the future, for the benefit of everybody. 
He insisted the Bill, when passed, would, 
under any circumstances, be useful, and he 
was assured it was approved by many of the 
inhabitants of Jersey as the foundation for 
future improvement. He cordially sup- 
ported it, and was confident the late in- 
quiries and reports would entitle the right 
hon. Members who had been the promoters 
of them to the thanks of the people of 
Jersey. He would divide with the learned 
Serjeant if he went to a division, and 
hoped he would do so, unless the Govern- 
ment would take in hand the future con- 
duct of the needful legal reforms in the 
island. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT ob- 
served, that if there should be a division 
he should vote with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary. He did not 
share in the opinion that Parliament was 
not competent to deal legislatively with 
Jersey, but such an opinion being held by 
hon. Gentlemen holding a high legal posi- 
tion, and whose judgment, therefore, was 
entitled to respect, formed a reason why 
Parliament should proceed in the matter 
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with great reserve. He thought that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had done good 
by bringing the matter under consideration. 
The Bill represented very fairly the opi- 
nion of the Commissioners as expressed in 
their very able Report, and the inhabitants 
of Jersey would understand that a great 
number of the Members of that House 
conceived that the laws and constitution of 
their island required entire remodelling. 
Unless they effected the necessary reforms 
themselves, he trusted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman or the Government 
would in a future year introduce some 
measure for reforming the laws of Jersey, 
and making them more in accordance with 
personal liberty and fair justice between 
man and man. 

Mr. Serseant PIGOTT, in reply, said, 
the doctrines started by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Gloucestershire had very 
much surprised him. There could be no 
doubt that Parliament had a right to in- 
terfere in improving the proceedings of the 
states of the island, and if he could believe 


the question at issue was in training for | 


ultimate settlement he should not object to 
the postponement which had been sug- 
gested. He trusted, however, that if no 
reform took place between that and the 
next Session in the direction to which the 
Bill pointed he should be atforded an op- 
portunity of again bringing the subject be- 
fore the House. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 


VOTES FOR DISQUALIFIED CANDI- 
DATES BILL.—SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. It was in 
accordance with the recommendations of a 
Committee and the views of the law officers. 
It provided that a vote given in good faith 
for a candidate, who had been guilty of 
bribery, should not be held to have been 
thrown away, so that under its operation a 
candidate who had not really obtained a 
majority of votes in his favour could not be 
held to be entitled to a seat in that House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed. 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Seeretary would 
give his opinion upon the Bill before it 
passed through another stage. The ques- 
tions which it proposed to settle were nu- 
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merous, and had very much perplexed elee- 
tion Committees, and the consequence was 
that conflicting decisions had been arrived 
at. If voters were to be disqualified there 
would be a great inducement to petition 
against the returnof Members. He hoped 
there would be a distinct declaration as to 
how the law now stood. If read a second 
time the Bill ought to be referred to a 
Select Committee, and it ought to be con- 
sidered in reference to the question of 
bribery. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he believed 
that those most conversant with election 
law would admit that the rule generally 
acted upon was that the disqualification to 
be fatal must be a disqualification founded 
upon the fact that the public had know- 
ledge that the candidate had been guilty 
of bribery. As, however, there appeared 
to be some uncertainty in the law with re- 
spect to the validity of these votes, he 
thought it would be well if the House would 
assent to the second reading of the Bill. 
He was, however, of opinion, that its ope- 
ration should be limited to cases in which 
the voter could be proved to have willingly 
and knowingly given his vote in favour of 
a disqualified candidate. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, he thought if 
they meant to put down bribery they should 
make the exercise of it as dangerous as 
possible. The law ouglit to be clearly and 
distinctly declared, as at present the deci- 
sions in the books of election Committees 
were strongly opposed to one another. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he was 
opposed to the present course of proceed- 
ing. If they desired to put down bribery, 
the man who bribed should lose his seat, 
and the man who did not should have it. 
That measure was piecemeal legislation, 
anticipating the other Bill which was be- 
fore the House, and it ought to be dealt 
with at once and postponed for a fortnight. 
He should move an Amendment to that 
effect. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, the Bill 
introduced by him did not contain any 
clause on the subject, which he thought it 
was desirable to have settled. He thought 
the principle of the Bill was right, and, 
therefore, he was in favour of reading the 
Bill a second time. All the objections 
could be satisfactorily disposed of in Com- 
mittee. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
objected to the Bill. The 3rd Clause 
would exempt candidates from all fear of 
the result of committing bribery; and fur- 
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ther time ought to be given to consider 
such a measure. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 27, 1861. 


Minvrzs.] Pusiic Brrts.—1l* Harbours; Public 
Works (Ireland) Advances and Repayments of 
Monies ; Voters (Ireland). 

3* East India Loan. 


The Lord Brovenam anp Vavx—Chosen 
Speaker in the Absence of the Lord 
Speaker. 


LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT acquainted 
the House, That Her Majesty had been 
pleased to create The Right Honourable 
Sir Richard Bethell, Knight, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, a Peer of this 
Realm, by the Title of Baron Westbury ; 
and his Lordship, having retired to robe, 
was introduced in the usual Manner. 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ST. LEONARDS rose to ask 
the President of the Council, Whether any 
steps had been taken to provide a sepa- 
rate Gallery for Turner’s Pictures in con- 
nection with the National Gallery, accord- 
ing to the conditions of his Will under 
which the Nation possesses the Pictures ? 
The Nation under Mr. Turner’s will re- 
ceived 324 paintings, and a vast number 
of water-colour drawings, and the Royal 
Academy had received £20,000, and both 
the Nation and the Academy appeared to 
be under the impression that these gifts 
were received without any conditions. But 
the pictures were bequeathed to the Na- 
tion on conditions, and the Nation took 
them subject to every condition imposed by 
the will. On a former occasion when he 
drew the attention of the House to this 
subject, the Government then represented 
by the noble Marquess opposite (Lord 
Lansdowne) pledged themselves that the 
intentions of Mr. Turner should be car- 
ried out, and his noble Friend (Lord Derby) 
after he had succeeded to the head of the 
Government said that he considered him- 
self bound by the declaration of the pre- 
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ceding Government. The conditions upon 
which the pictures were received were 
these. Turner by his will gave two of his 
pictures to the National Gallery upon the 
terms that they should be permanently 
placed between two of Claude’s, and as 
to those two pictures no question arose ; 
the condition had always been performed. 
He also bequeathed his other pictures to 
the nation, and by a codicil he desired 
that a gallery should be erected for them, 
and that his pictures should form a se- 
parate collection, to be called the Turner 
Gallery. By the second codicil, dated 
in 1848, he gave his finished pictures, 
except the two previously mentioned, to 
the Trustees of the National Gallery pro- 
vided that a room or rooms should be 
added to the present National Gallery, 
to be entitled ‘‘The Turner Gallery ;” 
and the Trustees were not to have any 
power over the pictures unless his wishes 
were fully carried out by them. By a 
third codicil, also in 1848, he directed that 
if the Trustees of the National Gallery 
should not carry out the provisions of his 
will within five years then the bequest 
should be void; and by a fourtii codicil, in 
1849, he enlarged the term to ten years. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the 
Nation received these pictures subject to 
the legal obligation contained in the codi- 
cils. But there were higher obligations 
—moral obligation and national honour. 
The pictures were removed from the house 
in Queen Ann Street for fear of fire and 
for better preservation; but a question 
arose between Turner’s relations and the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, and a de- 
cree made by Vice Chancellor Kindersley 
declared that all pictures, drawings, and 
sketches by Turner, whether finished or 
unfinished, were to be retained for the be- 
nefit of the public. This decree establish- 
ed the title of the Nation, but this title was 
clearly subject to the conditions of the will. 
It then became necessary to find a home for 
the pictures, and they were at first placed 
in Marlborough House, but subsequently 
another place was required for their recep- 
tion, and a home was formed at South 
Kensington. To this arrangement he (Lord 
St. Leonards) could not object for a board 
was affixed to the gates of Marlborough 
House stating that the removal of the pie- 
tures to Kensington was only for a tempo- 
rary purpose. The galleries in which the 
pictures were now exhibited were lighted 
by gas on certain evenings. Gas was well 
known to be highly explosive and other- 
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wise dangerous, so that even if sufficient 
precautions had been taken to prevent in- 
jury to the paintings from the vapours of 
gas, still there remained a considerable 
amount of risk. No nation in the world 
possessed so large and so valuable a col- 
lection of paintings by one artist, and it 
would be a lasting reproach if those inesti- 
mable pictures were lost through any want 
of care. Mr. Ruskin, who, if no authority 
upon the subject of gas, must be admitted 
to be a high authority in art, has written 
a letter to The Times, exonerating himseif 
from all responsibility for the removal of 
the pictures to Kensington, and stating his 
belief that serious injury might be done to 
the pictures from being exposed to the in- 
fluence of gas, the works of Turner and 
Reynolds being peculiarly liable to in- 
jury from that cause. Other authorities 
had expressed the opinion that the use of 
gas in picture galleries was attended with 
great risk, After the recent additions to 
the National Gallery of which he highly 
approved, he observed with regret that no 
attempt had been made to perform the un- 
dertaking of two successive Governments 
to which he had before referred. This, 
therefore, rendered his present inquiry 
necessary. When Turner had painted a 
picture which he thought ought to belong 
to the country no offer of money would in- 
duce him to sell it. In the case of the 
De Talby picture, now in the National 
Gallery; which had been sold, he bought it 
back upon Lord de Talby’s death at a 
great price in order to leave it to the Na- 
tion. The value of the pictures was enor- 
mous, and what now remained to be done 
was that the Turner Gallery should be an- 
nexed to the National Gallery, as part of 
the possessions of the Nation, and they 
should be removed from Kensington with- 
out delay in order to comply with the con- 
ditions upon which the Nation holds them. 
Ile had ascertained most satisfactorily that 
a gallery could now be erected in direct 
communication with the existing building 
in Trafalgar Square, and he hoped that no 
real difficulties would be found to lie in 
the way ef a public grant for the purpose. 

Kart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say that he was quite sure the whole of 
their Lordships had a high admiration of 
the genius of Turner as a painter, and that 
they all appreciated the love of art dis- 
played by the noble and learned Lord who 
had brought forward this subject. With 
respect to the will of the deceased artist, 
and the validity of the Nation’s title to these 
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pictures, those were points on which he did 
not feel himself competent to express an 
opinion, and which he would, therefore, leave 
to the proper legal authorities. As to the 
question of what was to be done with this 
collection, he must say it was at present 
placed in a building of a perfectly substan- 
tial character, and one admirably adapted 
for the purposes for which it was intended. 
It had been found, he believed, as perfect 
as any gallery in Europe for the display of 
pictures. Several plans had been sug- 
gested for providing accommodation for 
these pictures, but those plans had not yet 
been fully inquired into, and it would, there- 
fore, be premature to express an opinion on 
the subject. Then, with regard to the 
question of the safety of the collection, he 
must say he did not agree with the appre- 
hensions that had been expressed on that 
head. He believed this valuable collection 
was a8 safe as any pictures could be; and 
as to their being exhibited by gaslight, im- 
mense advantage resulted from that ar- 
rangement. The paintings were thereby 
showed in a manner in which they had 
never been seen before, their beauties were 
well brought out, and open to the inspec- 
tion of classes of persons who could not 
visit them except in the evening. In the 
opinion of Mr. Faraday, Mr. Tindal, and 
other eminent authorities, not the slightest 
damage or danger to the pictures need be 
apprehended from the manner in which the 
Kensington Museum was lighted. The 
pictures had all been recently carefully ex- 
amined, and no injury whatever could be 
detected. Those from which photographs 
were taken had been examined only last 
month, and they were all found entirely 
free from injury. It was most creditable 
to the authorities at Kensington Museum 
that both in winter and summer the venti- 
lation had been of a most perfect charac- 
ter, a good and equable temperature being 
maintained: and some part of this good re- 
sult was to be attributed to the assistance 
of gas in the ventilation. The reecommen- 
dations of the noble and learned Lord, 
however, should receive every attention. 
Lorp OVERSTONE was anxious to say 
a few words on this subject. Their Lord- 
ships would easily understand that the 
Trustees of the National Gallery felt 
themselves placed in a somewhat embar- 
rassing situation in consequence of the 
serious ambiguities which attached to the 
Turner Trust. He must beg to express 
his sincere thanks to the noble and learned 
Lord who had now a second time brought 
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this subject distinctly under the notice of 
the Government, and he trusted under 
the serious consideration of their Lord- 
ships. He had listened to the statement 
ef the noble and learned Lord with great 
attention and interest, and he wished that 


he could say that he had listened to the | 


reply of his noble Friend the President of 
the Council with more unmixed satisfac- 
tion. With regard to the general ques- 
tion of these donations and bequests of 

ietures made to the country he thought 
it most important, on various grounds, that 
the Nation should exhibit the most strict 
and scrupulous fidelity in carrying out the 
presumed wishes and intentions of the tes- 
tators. That was necessary on account of 
the moral effect which must result from 
such public example of good faith; and, in 
@ secondary sense, it was of great import- 
ance as an encouragement to future col- 
lectors and lovers of the fine arts, wko, 
stimulated by such noble examples, might 
be disposed to follow them, and add to the 
magnificent collection this country already 
possesses by donations of a similar cha- 
racter, With regard to the particular 
question now before their Lordships, he 
expressed the feeling of the whole country 
when he said it was impossible to speak 
of Turner’s gift to the Nation in too high 
terms. It was a noble gift—at once a 
monument of the high point to which Bri- 
tish art has been carried in our day, and of 
what might be accomplished by one man 
in whom the great gift of genius was im- 
proved and carried out by his own perse- 
vering industry and indomitable energy. 
There was, no doubt, some ambiguity in 
Mr. Turner’s will. He was of a peculiar 
temperament, and perhaps sensitive in his 
feelings and wishes as to the mode in 
which his bequest should be carried out ; 
but, notwithstanding the doubts which had 
been thrown on the purport of his will, he 
thought that any one who should faithfully 
and honourably endeavour to elicit the real 
wish and intention of the testator would 
encounter no great difficulty in arriving at 
it. He entertained not the slightest doubt 
that the ambition by which Mr. Turner 
was actuated was to demonstrate to the 
British nation that his works had a right 
to be brought into immediate contact, com- 
parison, and competition, not merely with 
the highest productions of his own fellow- 
countrymen and age, but with the great 
works of the old and established masters. 
That this was his principle and wish might 
be inferred from the fact that the two pic- 
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| tures alluded to by the noble and learned 
| Lord now hanging in the National Gallery 
| had been bequeathed distinctly on the con- 
dition that they should be hung between 
the two great pictures by Claude, so that 
their merits might be put to the severest 
test by the comparison. Would any man 
say this was not a noble aspiration ? had 
England any ground to be disssatisfied 
with the competitive examination, as he 
might term it, that Turner had instituted ? 
It was an honorable rivalship and might it 
not be confidently said that to whomso- 
| ever the first prize should be awarded the 
,second place might be held without dis- 
credit? Having so disposed of these two 
pictures, and coming to deal with that 
larger collection of works of art which had 
proceeded from his single hand, how did 
Mr. Turner proceed? Amid all ambigui- 
ties it was quite clear that he intended 
these pictures to be given to the Nation, 
and to be received as a solemn trust; that 
they should be placed in a gallery by them- 
| selves—a gallery to be distinguished and 
| known by his own name, and that the 
| gallery so erected should be in immediate 
contact with the great Nationa! Gallery— 
‘still looking to a comparison of his works 
with the collected works of art in the 
country. It was for their Lordships and 
for his noble Friend the President of 
the Council, who spoke on behalf of the 
country, to consider whether the present 
apartments at Kensington did as | carry 
out the intentions of the donor. It seem- 
ed that this collection of Turner’s works 
had been placed side by side with that 
given to the country by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks. There was this difference, how- 
ever, between the two donations. Mr. 
Sheepshanks, who was no artist himself, 
had formed a miscellaneous collection of 
pictures, the productions of artists of the 
present time, and his magnificent gift was 
expressly stated to be for the purpose of 
affording facilities of study to students of 
art, and with this view it was not to be 
placed in the hands of any body of trustees 
but to remain under the control and re- 
sponsibility of a Minister of the Crown. It 
was to be specially placed on the site at 
Kensington, purchased in 1851, and where 
a School of Art was established. By the 
arrangements now existing the noble and 
honourable purpose of Mr. Sheepshanks 
was fully and faithfully carried out. The 
gallery of Mr. Vernon, to. all appearance, 
was under the same regulations as that of 
Mr. Sheepshanks. But the views and di- 
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rections of Mr. Turner were the opposite 
of all this. The gallery was to be marked 
by his own name, and no allusion was 
made by him to schools of art or purposes 
of study in juxtaposition to the National 
Gallery for the purpose of direct compari- 
son with the great works of art there as- 
sembled was the one predominant feeling 
and wish indicated in Turner’s will. In- 
deed, he would say that, in proportion as 
the existing arrangements did full and 
faithful justice to the terms of the Sheep- 
shanks’ donation they failed to do justice 
to those of Mr. Turner. He believed that 
if Mr. Turner could have foreseen the pre- 
sent state of things he would have reverted 
to one of his earlier codicils and would 
have ordered his pictures to be sold, the 
proceeds to be placed, perhaps, at the 
command of the Royal Academy, or some 
analogous institution. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the Government would recog- 
nize the obligation to carry out the obvious 
meaning of the will, and that the time was 
not far distant when the pictures would be 
placed in a gallery of their own attached to 
the National Gallery. The question was 
one which concerned the public honour and 
good faith and the encouragement of future 
donors, and he hoped that some arrange- 
ment different from that which now exists, 
and more consopant with the conditions 
under which the bequest was accepted by 
the Nation would before long be adopted. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE was glad to hear 
from the Lord President of the Council 
that the Turner pictures were never so 
well seen as at present. He was afraid, 
however, that they ran considerable risk of 
being destroyed. For his own part, he en- 
tertained the greatest apprehensions when- 
ever there was an exhibition by night, and 
he doubted whether private individuals 
would expose their collections to the same 
danger. 

Tue Eart or ELLESMERE said, he 
was not, from the experience of his own 
pictures, of opinion that gas was either so 
dangerous or deleterious as had been re- 
presented. Some danger there might be, 
but not more than could be easily guarded 
against. 


THE PEERS’ ROBING ROOM. 
Lorp REDESDALE rose to move the 
Appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the Progress made in the Wall 
Paintings of the Peers’ Robing Room, and 
to report when the Room will be ready for 
Occupation; or in what Manner, if the 
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Paintings are not likely to be éompleted 
shortly, the Room may be renderéd avail- 
able for the Use of the House during-the 
Sitting of Parliament. He found from a 
Report presented to the other House of 
Parliament that so little progress had been 
made with the paintings in the Robing 
Room that, unless some pressure were put 
upon the artist, their Lordships would con- 
tinue to be deprived of the use of the 
apartment in question for a long time to 
come. The first engagement with Mr. 
Herbert, whom he highly respected for his 
talent, was made in 1851. There were 
to be nine paintings in the Robing Room, 
for which the artist was to receive £9,000. 
Of that sum £1,000 was paid in 1851. 
Although the room had been delivered up 
for considerably more than three years, 
there was no certainty as to the time when 
the pictures would be completed. A Com- 
mittee of the other House had inquired and 
reported, and he could see no objection to 
a Committee of this House, which was 
much more deeply interested, being a 
pointed. He wished it to be distinetly 
understood that, except a general com- 
plaint of the dilatory progress of the ar- 
tists, he made no imputation upon them. 
He desired to consult their convenience, 
but he thought it not impossible to afford 
some accommodation to their Lordships 
while the cartoons were being painted. 
As not one of the nine paintings was com- 
pleted, it was obvious that the Peers would 
never have a chance of getting into the 
room unless some steps were taken to show 
a desire on their part for its occupation. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving the 
appointment of the Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he should be 
very sorry if the appointment of the Com- 
mittee should be supposed to reflect in the 
slightest degree upon the artists. It was 
not sufficient to pay a just tribute to Eng- 
lish artists—it was their Lordships’ duty 
to encourage those men who were most 
likely to carry the reputation of British 
art to a very high degree. As far as Mr. 
Herbert was concerned, he had shown @ 
most laudable disinterestedness by refus- 
ing magnificent offers to paint pictures for 
private persons. It was only in 1858 that 
Mr. Herbert was placed in possession of 
the room, and 400 feet of painting had 
been destroyed by his own hand, because, 
although others were perfectly satisfied, 
he was not himself satisfied with the re- 
sult. He believed that it had cost Mr. 
Herbert more than £3,000, and he thought 
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this a fact very creditable to him. At the 
same time, it was quite clear that their 
Lordships ought not to be put to unreason- 
able inconvenience, and on that account, 
as well as for the sake of Mr. Herbert 
himself, it was desirable to appoint the 
Committee. Entering into the spirit in 
which the noble Lord had proposed his 
Motion he should readily agree to it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed. 

And on the Morrow the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 
Ld. Privy Seal. L. Redesdale. 


M. Bath. L. Colchester. 
E. St. Germans. L. Wynford. 
V. Sydney. L. Elgin. 

V. Hardinge. L. Overstone. 
V. Eversley. L. Taunton. 


L, Colville of Culross. 
House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 27, 1861. 


Minutes. ] Pusiic Bitits.—2° Public Houses (Scot- 
land) Acts Amendment; Metropolitan Police 
Force Pensions ; Government of the Navy. 

3° Courts of Justice Building ; Piers and Har- 
bours. 


THE CENSUS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, If an unrevised Report of the re- 
sult of the Census in Ireland, similar to 
that lately furnished for England and 
Wales, will be presented to the House ; 
and, if so, how soon it may be expected ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had been 
informed by the Irish Census Commission- 
ers that about the middle of July he would 
be able to lay a Return on the Table rela- 
tive to the Census in Ireland. That Re- 
turn would be a revised one, and would 
differ from the Census of this country, 
inasmuch as it would show the religious 
denominations into which the people were 
divided. 


OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount VALLETORT said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for In- 
dia, Whether sny measures are to be 
~ Karl Granville 
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taken, as formerly recommended by Lord 
Elphinstone, for improving the position of 
Officers in the Indian Navy, as regarded 
retirement and allowances; and, if so, 
what is likely to be the nature of them ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the re- 
commendations of Lord Elphinstone as 
to the improvement of the Officers of the 
Indian Navy, together with other ques- 
tions concerning that Navy, were under 
the consideration of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and that no decision had as yet 
been taken regarding them. 


CASUAL POOR.—QUESTION. 

Viscount RAYNHAM said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether the authorities of work- 
houses are not bound by law to admit at 
all times all persons who apply to them 
for admission, and, therefore, if, on the ap- 
plication of any person for admission into 
any workhouse, the portion of that esta- 
blishment usually allotted to the casual 
poor should happen to be filled, the person 
in charge of such establishment is not 
compelled to find for the applicant accom- 
modation in some other part of the pre- 
mises, or a free lodging elsewnere, and 
whether it is lawful for the authorities of 
workhouses to place persons admitted in a 
clean condition in the same room with 
those who are not? He asked the ques- 
tion in consequence of poor persons having 
been frequently refused admission, and 
also on account of the bad accommodation 
provided, 

Mr.C.P. VILLIERS stated that, accord- 
ing to his apprehension of the law, the offi- 
cials of workhouses were bound to admit 
all persons who had an order from the 
competent authorities, namely, Boards of 
Guardians, Relieving Officers, and Over- 
seers; in cases of necessity they were 
bound to admit them even without or- 
ders, and if the House was full the Mas- 
ter was bound to refer the applicant to the 
Relieving Officer, whose duty it was to 
find relief in other quarters. With refer- 
ence to putting persons in a clean condi- 
tion into the same room with persons who 
were not clean, he had to state that all 
persons admitted to the workhouses were 
washed and cleansed before entering them, 
and were bound to be kept so while there. 


CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp NAAS said, he wished to ask 

the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
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Captain Crofton has intimated to the Go- 
vernment that, in his opinion, great difficul- 
ties will arise in carrying on the business 
of the Irish Conviet Department owing to 
the reduction that has lately been made in 
the number of the Directors of the Convict 
Prisons; and whether Captain Crofton has, 
in consequence, announced his intention of 
retiring from the Service ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that? on the 
occurrence of a recent vacancy it was 
thought right to ascertain by experience 
whether it was necessary to fill it up or 
not, and the Government intimated their 
intention to that effect. It was true that 
Captain Crofton had expressed himself to 
the Irish Government in the manner stated 
in the question of his noble Friend, A 
temporary arrangement had been made by 
which the local inspector of the depart- 
ment would be relieved from a part of his 
duties by a removal of a portion of the 
convicts to another place. He could as- 
sure his noble Friend that while the Go- 
vernment were anxious to make the most 
economical arrangements, they had no in- 
tention to interfere with the efficiency of 
the convict department. It was not true 
that Captain Crofton had resigned; but 
he had intimated an apprehension that he 
might be compelled to resigu on account 
of the state of his health. He trusted that 
necessity would not arise, and that Captain 
Crofton would continue, as heretofore, to 
discharge his duties in connection with the 
Convict Department. 


AFFAIRS OF NEW GRANADA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognize a Notification issued by 
Senor Martin, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
this Court from the Granadian Confedera- 
tion, better known as the Republic of New 
Granada, which announces a blockade of 
the Ports of Rio Hache, Santa Martha, Sa- 
vanilla, Carthagena, and Zapote; and what 
Government does Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognize in the so-called Granadian 
Confederation ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, the ques- 
tion was one of great importance. The 
Government of New Granada had an- 
nounced, not a blockade, but that certain 
ports of New Granada were to be closed. 
Now, the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, after taking legal advice upon 
the question, was that it was perfectly 
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competent to a Government of a country 
in a state of tranquillity to say which ports 
should be open to trade and which should 
be closed. But in the event of insurrec- 
tion or civil war in that country it was not 
competent for its Government to close ports 
which were de facto in the hands of the 
insurgents; and that such a proceeding 
would be an invasion of the international 
law relating to blockade. Admiral Milne, 
acting under the advice of Her Majesty’s 
Government, had ordered the commanders 
of Her Majesty’s ships not to recognize the 
closing of those ports. He would answer 
the other portion of the hon. Gentleman’s 
inquiry upon another day. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
EXPLANATION. 

Mr. LOWE said, that, in answering a 
question put the other evening relative to 
the South Kensington Museum by the 
noble Lord the Member for Herefordshire 
(Lord W. Graham), he had quoted what 
he believed to be a paragraph from the 
Report of the Committee of last Session. 
Since then the noble Lord had put a no- 
tice on the paper that he would ask— 

“Whether he (Mr. Lowe) is aware that the pa- 

ragraph which he quoted as from the Report of 
the Committee on the South Kensington Museum 
with respect to Captain Fowke’s Plan was taken 
from the Draft Report drawn up by himself, which 
paragraph was considerably altered, curtailed, and 
amended in the Report adopted by the Commit- 
tee.” 
It was only after seeing that notice he 
was made aware that he had committed an 
error, and that he had read a paragraph 
from a Draft Report instead of from the 
Report adopted by the Committee. The 
paragraphs began in the same way, and he 
was thus led into the error, for which he 
would now beg to apologize. He would 
now read the paragraph which he intended 
to have read before. They were substan- 
tially to the same effect, the only difference 
being the omission by the Committee of 
some words laudatory of Captain Fowke’s 
plan. The paragraph he meant to read 
was— 

“Your Committee are by no means anxious to 
involve the revenue in large expenses for mere 
ornament. The Museum is yet in course of for- 
mation, and they think it unwise to commit the 
country to a heavy expense in anticipation of 
its wants. The Committee recommend that any 
plan which may be adopted for the buildings to 
be erected should be capable of being worked into 
a general plan which would at once fully occupy 
the ground, and be susceptible of a proper amount 
of decoration, Such a plan has been laid before 
the Committee by Captain Fowke,” 
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THE FIRE IN TOOLEY STREET. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of+ State 
for the Home Department, If he proposes 
making inquiry into the circumstances at- 
tending the commencement of the recent 
Fire in Tooley Street, with a view of as- 
certaining whether there was a sufficient 
supply of water in the mains of the Com- 
pany supplying the district? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that in 
consequence of the notice given by his hon. 
Friend, he had applied to the Commission- 
ers of Police, and the information which had 
been obtained from the Superintendent of 
Police who was on the spot at the time of 
this disastrous fire, was, that there was not 
a sufficient supply of water when the en- 
gines first arrived. He did not think that 
any additional inquiry was likely to throw 
further light on the subject. 


OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, In 
what position Officers of the Indian Navy 
will in future be placed by the transfer of 
the Government of India to the Crown? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD was understood 
to say that the position of those Officers 
had not been altered by the change of Go- 
vernment alluded to. 


ADMISSION TO SANDHURST AND WOOL- 
WICH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTLER JOHNSTONE said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, How many Candidates are on the 
list for admission to Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich at the present time; also the average 
number of direct Commissions from each 
College annually for the last five years? 

Ms. T. G. BARING said, the number 
of Candidates for admission to Sandhurst 
was 164, and for Woolwich 266. The 
number of Commissions from Sandhurst 
during the last five years was thirty-four 
upon the average of each year, and from 
Woolwich eighty, of which number fifty 
were to the Artillery and thirty to the En- 
gineers. 


THE GREAT EASTERN STEAM SHIP. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BRISTOW said, he wished to ask 

the Secretary to the Admiralty, To state 

the date of the Instructions to the Admi- 
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ralty Surveyor to inspect and report upon 
the Great Eastern Steam Vessel, and the 
date of the Surveyor’s Report in conse- 
quence of such Instructions; and whether 
there will be any objection to laying the 
Report of the Admiralty Surveyor as to 
the Vessel upon the Table of the House? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the Admiralty Surveyor was instructed to 
inspect and report upon the Great Eastern 
Steam Vessel on the 10th of June, and his 
survey was dated the 13th of June. It 
was not usual for similar Reports to be 
made public for many reasons; but as great 
interest was felt in this ship he should not 
offer any objection to the Surveyor’s Re- 
port being laid upon the Table if the hon. 
Gentleman moved for it. It would be 
found to be very satisfactory. 


FISHERIES IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GARNETT said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Commissioners of Fisheries in Ireland 
have sent in their Report for the year 1860; 
and if not, what is the reason of the delay, 
and when it will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that tie Com- 
missioners of Fisheries in Jreland had sent 
in their Report for the previous year. It 
was in type, and would very shortly be laid 
upon the Table. He would endeavour to 
have it laid before the Select Committee 
on Monday. 


EAST INDIA COUNCIL, é&c., BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Clause 3 (Composition of the Council of 
the Governor General of India), 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR moved to 
leave out the words * there shall be ’”’ and 
insert ‘it shall be lawful to appoint.” 
The effect of his Amendment would be to 
make permissive instead of compulsory the 
appointment of the full number of the 
Council. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
27, to leave out the words ‘‘ there shall be,”’ 
and insert the words ‘it shall be lawful to 
appoint’’—instead thereof — 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
question had been already discussed and 
decided in Committee. Experience had 
shown that five Members were little enough 
to carry on the business of the Council. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that although 
the present Secretary for India might think 
five Members necessary his successor migh¢ 
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be of a different opinion. Yet as the 
clause stood he would not have the power 
of suspending the appointment. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘there 
shall be’ stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 155; Noes 
60: Majority 95. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD proposed to in- 
sert words providing that one Member of 
the Council should be a barrister of not 
less than five years’ standing. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
37, after the word “‘two,”’ to insert the 
words ‘one of whom shall be a Barrister 
or a Member of the Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland of not less than five years’ 
standing.” 

Mr. LAYARD considered that five 
years’ standing was too short a period to 
entitle a man to be sent to India as a 
Member of the Council, and moved an 
Amendment that “ten years” should be 
inserted instead of “ five years.”’ 

Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word “‘ five,”’ 
and insert the word “ten,’’ instead there- 
of— 

Mr. VANSITTART supported the 
Amendment. The Judges of County Courts 
were required to be of seven years stand- 
ing, and he thought that, compared with 
their duties, the functions which the legal 
Member of the Council would be called 
upon to discharge were very important, 
and that, therefore, a standing of five years 
was too brief a qualification. 

Siz CHARLES WOOD observed that 
the proposition he made was in accordance 
with the practice in respect to legal ap- 
pointments in India. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that the legal 
Member of the Governor’s Council would 
have to superintend all the cases brought 
up from the different Legislatures of the 
respective Presidencies, and a standing of 
five years would hardly afford a sufficient 
security that the person appointed as legal 
Member was properly conversant with the 
duties required. 

Cotonen SYKES remarked that a bar- 
rister of five years’ standing might never 
have held a brief in his life, and yet it was 
proposed to make him qualified to hold one 
of the highest offices in the State with a 
salary of £8,000 a year. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. PULLER stated that a barrister of 
five years’ standing, though without prac- 
tice in the Courts, might have had a great 
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deal of practice in special pleading ; and it 
would be better to leave it to the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State for India 
to select a proper person to fill the office. 

Mr. WHITE thought it better not to 
insert either five or ten years’ standing, 
but to leave it to the discretion of the Go- 
vernment to appoint the fittest person. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE con- 
curred in that suggestion. The legal Mem- 
ber of the Council would have peculiar 
duties to perform, and a practising barrister 
would not be better qualified than a person 
whose studies had been in a direction to 
fit him for the office. 

Mr. DISRAELI was of opinion that, 
after all, the best security for the appoint- 
ment of a person duly qualified for the per- 
formance of his duties, under the cireum- 
stances of the case, was to be found in 
the confidence which was to be reposed 
in the Government for the time being. It 
was easy to conceive that a man might be 
found young in years and standing, but 
very wise in experience, whom it might be 
desirable to send to India under the opera- 
tion of the clause under discussion; and the 
Government, he contended, would be suffi- 
ciently controlled in the exercise of their 
power in making those appointments by 
the force of public opinion, as expressed in 
that House. For his own part, he should 
strongly advise the Government to avoid 
any definition of time in the clause, and 
simply confine its wording to the profession 
to which the proposed Member of the Coun- 
cil should belong. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that the 
principle of limitation was followed in the 
case of the Civil Service, and he did not 
see why an exception to that rule should 
be made in the present instance. Either 
the Government ought to be left unfet- 
tered altogether, or the provisions of the 
Bill should be consistent with one another. 
In restricting the choice of the Government, 
the only object was to secure that the ap- 
pointments should be given to the man best 
legally qualified to fill it, instead of to some 
mere follower of the Government whom it 
was desired to provide for. He would sup- 

ort the Amendment. 

Mr. LAYARD said, if no test of the 
kind was necessary with regard to legal 
acquirements, why the restriction of ten 
years in the case of the civil element of the 
Council ? 

Mr. MALINS said, the insertion of a 
five years’ standing was intended to‘secure 
that the appointee should be possessed of 
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something like legal qualifications. Ex- 
perience, in such cases as that under consi- 
deration, was of as much value as ability; 
and he thought an experience of ten years 
was not too much to call for; and, there- 
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Question put, “That the word ‘five’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amendment. 

The House divided:—Ayes 132; Noes 
73: Majority 59. 

Question, ** That the words ‘one of whom 


(Civil Service) Bill. 


shall be a Barrister or a Member of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland of not 
jess than five years’ standing’ be inserted 
after the word ‘ two,’ in page 2, line 37,” 
put, and agreed to. 


fore, he should vote for the Amendment, 
or even for some intermediate period, rather 
than for the five years, as inserted in the 
clause. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS thought that a 
certain amount of fallacy lurked in the} Clause 19 (Governor General to make 
word “‘experience,’’ Suppose, for instance, | Rules for Conduct of Business at such 
a barrister happened to have had an experi- | Meetings), 
ence of five years at Nisi Prius or the Old! Sim CHARLES WOOD proposed after 
Bailey, could that fact, he should like to | the word ‘‘ meetings’’ to leave out ‘and 
know, be fairly held to qualify him for the | from time to time to alter such rules” and 
position of a Member of the Legislative | insert ‘* but such rules may be subsequently 
Council? It was quite clear that for such | amended at meetings for the purpose of 
a position experience was not the quality | making laws and regulations, subject to 
required—what was required was the quali. | | the assent of the Governor Genersl.” The 
fications of a jurist. In the case of the Civil | object of the alteration was, he said, to 
Service the experience required was appro- | | place the Council of the Governor General 
priate to the dutics to be performed, and | in exactly the same position as the Coun- 
what it was desirable to have under the ope- | cils of the Presidencies, in regard to the 
ration of the present clause was a-gentleman | framing of regulations. 
of high legal attainments, which he contend. | Mr. J. B. SMITH thought that the 
ed might be found in a barrister of five years’ | | Council should have the power of making 
standing. Indeed, according to the existing | their own laws and regulations in the first 
law, the Chief Justices of the three Presi- | instance, subject to the approval.of the 
dencies were only required to be of five | Governor General. 
years’ standing. [He might further observe} Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR wished to 
that if the Government were disposed to | know whether, under the Amendment, the 
make an improper appointment, they would | Council would be able to discuss a Motion 
have means of doing so by the selection of | to ask the Governor General to amend the 








a barrister who had been ten as well as of | 
one who had been only five years at. the | 
Bar. Indeed, it was probable that a larger 
number of incompetent persons would “be | 
found in the former class, which would in | 
all probability comprise a greater number 
of men who had failed in their profession. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY maintained | 


that the person appointed under the clause 
should be not only a barrister but a bar- 
rister of ten years’ standing. If the Go- 
vernment were left unfettered in the matter, 
it was, he thought, quite possible that the 
Minister for India might discover more in- 
telligence in a nephew or other relative 
than in all the rest of Her Majesty’s sub- | 
jects. 

Mr. LOCKE said, it appeared to him 


that the choice of the Government was | 
sufficiently fettered by requiring a qualifi- | 


cation of five years’ standing. All that 
was wanted was to prove that a man was 
bond fide a barrister, and a qualification of 
five years would establish that as readily as 
one of ten years. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. Malins 


rules ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: Certainly. 

CotoneL SYKES understood that the 
Governor General was to have the right of 
| veto in regard to the regulations framed by 
| the Council. 

Amendment agreed to; other Amend- 
ments made. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 





EAST INDIA (CIVIL SERVICE) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read, 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the main ob- 
ject of the Bill was to destroy the exclu- 
| sive privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Co- 
venanted Civil Servants of India. What 
was the object of Parliament originally in 
constituting the covenanted service? It 
was twofold—first to secure a body of well- 
educated and efficient public servants in 
India; and secondly to prevent the patron- 
age of India from falling into the hands of 
the Crown. There was no doubt that it 
was admitted by Parliament in former days 
to be of essential importance to prevent 
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this patronage from falling into the hands 
of the Crown, because it was supposed that 
it might lead to political jobbing and Par- 
liamentary corruption. He did not know 
whether they were less liable to those vices 
in these days, but there had been a great 
change in the opinion of Parliament upon 
this subject, and the great object of Go- 
vernment and Parliament at this day seem- 
ed to be to grasp at all the patronage of In- 
dia, and take the whole of it into the hands 
of the Crown. Last year a Bill was passed 
for the purpose of amalgamating the Royal 
and the Indian armies. In a military point 
of view that might be a necessary measure, 
but the result had been that the whole pa- 
tronage of the Indian army had been placed 
in the hands of the Crown, He did not 
mean to say that that patronage was likely 
to be abused as long as a Royal Prince who 
was not a political partizan, and who had 
no object to gain by political jobbing, was 
at the head of the army: but as regarded 
the navy, the patronage in that service had 
been prostituted for political purposes for 
many years past. If any person enter- 
tained any doubt upon the matter, he had 
only to take up the Navy List, and he 
would find that nine-tenths of the Admirals, 
post-captains, and commanders, were mem- 
bers or connections.of the great families. 
[‘*Oh, oh!’’] He ventured to say that 
was the case. He did not uttach blame 
to any Government, but to the system that 
prevailed. How would this apply to the 
pravent Bill as regarded the Civil Service? 

hen the two Services were originally es- 
tablished by Parliament in India the pa- 
tronage of the covenanted Service was 
given to the Court of Directors, and that 
of the uncovenanted Service to the Gover- 
nor General, because it was understood 
that it was to be confined to the Natives of 
India. But a succession of Governor Ge- 
nerals had in process of time, appropriated 
the best places in that service to Euro- 
peans. The mode in which that was done 
was that young men were sent out from 
this country to India, with recommenda- 
tions to officers in high positions in India 
or to the Governor General himself, and 
they were at once appointed into the un- 
covenanted Service. This Bill proposed 
to give to the Governor General the power 
of transferring these young men to the 
covenanted Service. Now Parliament, in 
deciding a few years ago that the cove- 
nanted Service. should be filled only by 
persons passing a competitive examination 
in this country, had given those appoint- 
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ments to the public. But if this Bill 
passed, the effect would be to deprive the 
young men in this country of the positions 
which they would have been entitled to, 
and for which for many years, perhaps, they 
might been devoting themselves to study in 
order to qualify themselves. He knew of 
no mode by which such an abuse could be 
prevented, unless by introducing a clause 
to confine the uncovenanted Service to the 
Natives of India. If such a clause as that 
were introduced he should offer no further 
opposition to the Bill. 

~ Mr. ASTELL said, that when the Se- 
cretary of State for India introduced these 
Bills he understood him to state that they 
had the general concurrence of the Council 
of India. He believed that that statement 
was not entirely correct, and he challenged 
the right hon. Baronet to state honestly 
and conscientiously whether he believed 
that, if the Members of the Council of 
India had an opportuuity of recording their 
opinions upon the Bill now before the 
House, those observations would be borne 
out by them. Last year the right hon. 
Baronet proposed to his Council to bring 
into Parliament a Bill very similar to this 
one, but so far from the Council being fa- 
vourable to the measure it was opposed by 
the majority of the Council, and was not 
introduced. Several members of the In- 
dian Council (which it should be remem- 
bered consisted of only fifteen members 
altogether) expressed their dissent from 
the .Bill; among others, Sir John Law- 
rence, whose name was a tower of strength 
on Indian affairs. Colonel Durand’s dis- 
sent was, perhaps, the strongest of all; 
for he stated that he was only allowed 
about five minutes to look at the Bill: and 
the right hon. Gentleman treated the House 
in much the same way. Instead of having 
considerable difficulty in getting these mi- 
nutes of the Council of India, it ought to 
be a Standing Order that whenever dis- 
sents were expressed they should be laid 
on the Table with the Bill, in order that 
the House might have an opportunity of 
giving its decision with all the facts be- 
fore it. Was the right hon. Gentleman 
ashamed of consulting the able men who 
sat at his Council? In the first instance 
there was a majority against the Bill, no 
less than eight Members of the Council 
having opposed it ; subsequently some of 
the Members became reconciled to the 
measure, though it was in nearly all re- 
spects the same. He warned the House 
against passing this Bill, which he be- 
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lieved to be fraught with injury to the 
country. 

Cotone, SYKES said, the Judges and 
collectors who were appointed in India to 
the control of districts larger than German 
principalities had all passed through a 
course of elaborate instruction in the col- 
lege of Haileybury. During the last thirty 
or forty years men of very eminent abili- 
ties had been produced under that system, 
the tests to which they were subjected 
being of a very severe character. But 
under this Bill he could not perceive any 
guarantee that the persons to be appoint- 
ed would continue to be men of equal ac- 
quirements, or even to possess a liberal 
education. The second clause empowered 
the Governor General to appoint any one 
who had merely been seven years in India 
and could pass an examination in the lan- 
guages. But a residence of seven years, 
and a knowledge of the languages, did not 
constitute the qualifications that would en- 
able a man to perform the functions of a 
Judge and collector; the first must have a 
good hnowledge of Hindoo and Mahomme- 
dan law, and the second have a practical 
knowledge of revenue systems, and both 
must be well read in the acts and regula- 
tions of the Government. It was true that 
the appointment was subject to the ap- 
proval of the Home Government; but when 
was it likely that the Home Council would 
reverse a selection made by the Governor 
General ?: The Bill also affected the rights 
of a class of qualified Natives of India, 
who for twenty-five years had administer- 
ed the civil law. The principal Sudder 
Ameens, the Sudder Ameens, and the 
Moonsiffs, underwent a rigid examination 
before they were appointed to their respec- 
tive offices, and he (Colonel Sykes) could 
state from digests which he had published 
from official Returns of the administration 
of civil justice for twe.ve successive years 
in the three governments of India that 
these functionaries had decided 97 to 99 
per cent out of every 100 cases with few 
appeals. Of the first class there were 64, 
of the second 81, and of the third—cor- 
responding to the Judges of our small- 
cause courts—there were 493. These 
were Native gentlemen who had qualified 
themselves to administer the civil law in 
India, and their decisions gave universal 
satisfaction. What he feared was that 
the places of these men would be sought 
by English barristers of five years’ stand- 
ing, who would be glad to take them with 
the prospect of being afterwards promoted 
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to judgeships. His right hon. Friend must 
be aware that the substitutions of English 
barristers for Native Judges must be at an 
enormously increased cost. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would take 
steps to provide that whoever was appoint- 
ed should be subjected to the same intellec- 
tual and practical tests which had hitherto 
been adopted. The Indian Government 
had the merit of precedence over the Eng- 
lish Government in having been the first to 
establish county courts, also to impose a 
test of the capabilities of pleaders, and in 
fixing the maximum cost of suits. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
one point in regard to this Bill seemed to 
have been overlooked. When Parliament 
took upon itself the government of India, 
it declared that all the contracts and lia- 
bilities entered into by the East India 
Company should be binding on the Crown, 
Now, it was a matter of great doubt among 
the Civil Servants of the late East India 
Company how far this Bill, if it became 
law, would affect them in respect to their 
Civil Service fund and their Annuity fund, 
These funds were maintained half by sup- 
port from the State, and half by a per 
centage from the salaries. It was clear 
that if the number of covenanted Civil 
Servants was limited a blow was struck at 
the very root of these funds. He, there- 
fore, wished to have from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles Wood) a clear state- 
ment of how he proposed to treat this 
question? Parliament was pledged to sup- 
port the funds, and it ought to take care 
that neither the servants nor their wives 
and families suffered from the passing of 
the Bill. 

Mr. ADAM said, that the more he con- 
sidered the subject the more he deprecated 
the course which Parliament was pursuing 
in regard to legislation for India. He 
thought it a great misfortune that the di- 
rect government of our Eastern Empire 
had been transferred to the Crown; and 
also that Parliament should have excluded 
from its benches Members of the Council. 
It seemed to him that in doing so it had, 
as it were, knocked out its own brains as 
regarded Indian legislation. But if it was 
not to have the assistance of gentlemen in 
this country—of gentlemen who had expe- 
rience in Indian legislation and Indian 
affairs—it appeared to him most impor- 
tant that the House should be supplied 
with all the information that could be fur- 
nished it, and amongst these he considered 
the dissents of the Council held an impor- 
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tant place. The right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted a very valuable saying of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, namely, that legislation 
for India should be slow, gradual, and well 
considered. But would any hon. Gentle- 
man say that those epithets could be ap- 
plied to the Bill before the House ? 

Siz MINTO FARQUHAR submitted 
that hon. Members had not yet had time 
to read the papers which had been distri- 
buted to them, and the attentive perusal of 
which was necessary before they proceeded 
to the details of this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman might tell them that they had 
notice of the measure last Session; but 
the House would remember that several 
eminent authorities had expressed their 
dissent to the Bill of last year. It was 
now stated that Colonel Durand and Mr. 
Mills had modified their dissent in favour 
of this Bill; but had Mr. M’Naghten, 
Mr. Mangles, Sir John Lawrence, and Sir 
Henry Montgomery done so? If that had 
been the case the fact would certainly have 
been stated. He asked whether it was 
right that so little weight should be given 
to the opinion of Members in Council for 
India? He had said on a previous occa- 
sion, and the more he considered the sub- 
ject the more he felt that unless important 
Amendments were made in this Bill great 
reluctance would be shown on the part of 
candidates to enter into competition for 
the Indian Civil Service, and such ‘was 
evidently the view of those members of 
Council, whose disputes to the Bill, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman had given 
notice last year, were now before the 
House. A deputation had lately waited 
on the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Wood), when, he was told, an address was 
made by Mr. Anderson, one of the Civil 
Servants, in which the claims of the Civil 
Service were set forth with an ability and a 
moderation which excited the highest praise 
on the part of all who heard him. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself was struck 
with the manner in which he laid the 
claims of the Civil Service before him ; 
but, nevertheless, the Amendments which 
it was proposed to introduce into the Bill 
were not such as those claims required. 

Sim HARRY VERNEY said, the right 
hon, Gentleman had stated that there was 
not a sufficient number of competitors for 
the Civil Service ; but the Returns showed 
that in 1857, when there were 12 places to 
dispose of, there were 60 competitors ; in 
1858, with 20 places, there were 62 com- 
petitors; in 1859, with 40 places, there 
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were 119 competitors ; and 1860, with 80 
places, there were 154 competitors. If 
the Government had offered more places 
there would undoubtedly have been more 
competitors; but they had offered few 
places and then said the number of candi- 
dates were so few that the Civil Service 
must be thrown open. He believed that a 
Bill more precipitately introduced and more 
in opposition to the opinions of those who 
were best qualified to give an opinion upon 
it never had been introduced into Parlia- 
ment. All the wisest and most judicious 
persons acquainted with India were against 
the opening of the Civil Service in the way 
proposed. Any calamity that in future 
might fall upon India through the operation 
of this Bill would be attributable to the 
right hon. Gentleman. It appeared from 
the Friend of India that already two 
gentlemen had been appointed to the Civil 
Service who were unacquainted with the 
Native languages. Was that a matter of 
slight importance? If they wished to rule 
India in a right manner those only should 
be appointed who knew something of the 
language, habits, and even prejudices of 
the people. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that in order 
to a proper consideration of this important 
measure, all the information possessed by 
the Government on the subject should be 
laid before the House. There was no 
question that the ‘‘ Dissents” were of the 
utmost importance ; and the House ought 
to know to what points of the Bill the 
** Dissents’’ objected. It was also most 
desirable to ascertain whether Sir John 
Lawrence was or was not favourable to this 
measure. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON thought, as 
there was no Amendment before the House, 
it might be presumed that the principle of 
the Bill was approved, provided such re- 
strictions were introduced as would prevent 
the abuse of the new system. The right 
hon, Gentleman admitted that very strin- 
gent restrictions were necessary ; but the 
House ought to be in possession of the 
opinion of the Council of India on the sub- 
ject before it could decide what these restric- 
tions ought to be. When the Council was 
originally established it was clearly intend- 
ed that the Members should have the power 
of placing their opinions on record, and it 
never was contemplated that such petty 
forms should be established as would pre- 
vent them expressing their opinions. The 
papers which had been laid before the House 
referred to the Bill of last year. He had 
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placed on the table a short time ago a 
Motion for an Address for copies of any 
minutes of dissent by the Indian Council on 
this Bill; but the Secretary of State had 
informed him that there were no such 
papers. He should like to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman whether that was the 
case now? He warned the House not to 
allow it to be established as a practice that 
the House should not be put in possession 
of the opinion of the Members of the Coun- 
cil, or that those opinions should not be 
placed on record and produced for some 
small technical reason which had never 
been contemplated when the Council was 
established. If such knowledge was kept 
back, the House was not in possession of 
all the information it ought to have, and 
which might materially influence its de- 
cision. 

Mr. AYRTON wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the view which had 
been taken by the hon. Baronet who had 
just spoken. He did not think that view 
at all to the advantage of the Council. 
Nothing would so soon conduce to the en- 
tire dissolution of the Council as to impress 
them with the idea that they were con- 
stituted for the purpose of supervising the 
relations between the Secretary of State 
atid the House of Commons. The object 
for which the Council was established was 
that it should intervene between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India. 
Every one felt that it would not be wise to 
allow a Secretary of State to send out 
despatches to the Government of India 
without the intervention of some indepen- 
dent body, and the Council was establish- 
ed as a check upon any ill-advised or in- 
discreet proceeding of the Secretary of 
State. It was perfectly clear, in a con- 
stitutional point of view, that the Secre- 
tary of State, when he desired to invite 
the House of Commons to legislate, had 
nothing to do with the Council. He might 
ask their opinion, just as he might ask 
anybody else’s, and he might, if he liked, 
lay it on the table ; but it would only be 
the opinion of so many individuals. Legis- 
lation was not one of the functions vested 
in the Council by Jaw ; and to encourage 
an impression in the Council that they 
were to intervene in the conduct of business 
in Parliament, having been specifically ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons, would 
be to lead to their certain dissolution. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in the 
habit of frequently consulting the Board 
of Inland Revenue, but if that Board took 
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to minuting the acts of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer they would very soon have 
to be dismissed. If the House of Com- 
mons felt itself incompetent to go on with 
this Bill and wished to have the opinion of 
the Council upon it, the Parliamentary way 
of obtaining it was to refer the Bill toa 
Select Committee, and then call the mem- 
bers of the Council before it as witnesses. 
But the fact was the House did not want 
to know what their opinion was, because it 
did not intend to shift to its own shoulders 
the responsibility of the Minister of the 
Crown. It was utterly in vain to attempt 
to induce the House to undertake the de- 
tailed arrangement of the Civil Service in 
India. It relied on the Minister to do 
that, and on him the responsibility would 
ultimately rest. At the same time it was 
of the utmost importance to inspire the 
Civil Servants in India with confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government—they ought to 
feel that when abroad they were super- 
vised and protected by the Home Govern- 
ment. He hoped, therefore, that the House 
would go into Committee, and that such 
modifications would be made in the Bill 
as would dispel the alarm which had been 
raised. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE, in re- 
ference to ‘he Minutes of the Council of 
India, said that he had a perfect recollee- 
tion of what took place when the matter 
was formerly discussed, and he understood 
they were to be laid before the House if 
required. It appeared that important papers 
connected with the Bill were not laid be- 
fore the Council for them deliberate 
upon, and, therefore, it was the more ne- 
cessary that the House should be fully 
informed of all that had taken place in 
the Council ; and if the House felt a real 
sense of the importance of this subject 
they would insist upon the production of 
these papers before they proceeded further. 
He confessed he felt great alarm at the 
haste with which the House was asked to 
make vital changes in the administration 
of India. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
could not agree with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ayrton) in his theory of the duties 
of the Council, which was established, in 
his opinion, not only generally to advise 
the Secretary of State on all matters re- 
lating to the good government of India, 

ut particularly in regard to Bills like the 
present, which most materially related to 
the administration of affairs in that coun- 
try. It was the duty of the Council to 
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give their opinion on these matters, and 
that opinion ought to be laid before the 
House. No doubt, Parliament had a right 
to call for the Minutes made by the Coun- 
cil, and then, if anything important and 
requiring further explanation should ap- 
pear in those Minutes, the House had a 
right to call the Members of the Council 
before a Select Committee. If the Mem- 
bers of the Council had changed their 
opinion, why was not a short memorandum 
signed by them, stating that they no longer 
entertained the same objections as hereto- 
fore to the Bill? No doubt, there was a 
majority in favour of the Bill as it now 
stood ; but he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have better consulted the 
interests of Indian legislation if he had 
laid the ‘* Dissents ”’ before the House. It 
was assumed that this Bill was brought in 
solely on the responsibility of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Wood) ; but 
the measure had been in the contemplation 
of the Government for many years past. 
He regretted that the Secretary of State 
had not fortified himself with the opinions 
of Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning, of 
Mr. Halliday, and Sir George Clerk, all of 
whom recognized the necessity for this 
Bill. It was for the interest of India that 
the Civil Servants should be kept at the 
lowest number possible. He agreed with 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Willoughby) 
that when any alteration was about to be 
made in the position of the Civil Servants 
they had a right to ask the Government 
what was to be their position in future. 
He thought that when an alteration of 
this sort was made the Civil Servants had 
a just right to ask the Secretary of State 
in what position they would be placed if cer- 
tain contingencies happened which might 
happen under this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to go further. The funds 
were now in a flourishing position, and it 
would be better for the Government at 
once to make some arrangement respect- 
ing them. If a large number of persons 
now came into the service this fund must 
necessarily deteriorate, and the Civil Ser- 
vants, on the other hand, would have act- 
ed wisely in offering to give up some of 
the extra interest at present paid on ac- 
count of the fund, on condition that the 
Government gave them some security in 
the event of their suffering injury from 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary of State to the subject 
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of the duties of the Council. He believed 
that the House was induced to decide that 
the Members of the Indian Council should 
not have seats in the House of Commons 
upon the understanding that they were to 
have full information given as to the sub- 
ject matters discussed by the Council. 
The Council were to minute their opinions, 
and he distinctly understood that hon. 
Members would have a right to move for 
all the Minutes, in order that the House 
might be fully informed of the merits of 
every case discussed. He believed, how- 
ever, that there were many Minutes on the 
subject of this Bill which had not been 
ptoduced, and it was treating the House 
unfairly to keep them back. He was not 
surprised at the apprehensions entertained 
by the Civil Servants; but he did not share 
in those apprehensions, for their own ability 
and knowledge would secure them against 
injustice. He thought, however, that the 
right hon. Baronet ought to give some as- 
surance on the subject. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD was in hopes 
that when the House had agreed, without 
a division, to the principle of the Bill, they 
would have been spared discussion on this 
stage, especially as many topics had been 
touched on which were not very relevant 
to the subject matter of the measure. It 
was satisfactory, at all events, to find that 
the Bill had been treated throughout in 
no ‘party spirit. It was the intention of 
the noble Lord who preceded him in office 
(Lord Stanley) to have introduced a similar 
measure, and the noble Lord had stated in 
the fairest manner that he felt as much 
responsible for it as he (Sir Charles 
Wood) was, and would give it the most 
cordial support. There could be no better 
proof of the absence of all party spirit. 
With regard to the Council of India, he 
thought the question which had been 
raised respecting the functions of that 
body had been settled last Session. The 
Council were to be the advisers, and in 
some eases a check, upon the Secretary of 
State in his executive capacity. But the 
Sécretary of State was not bound to be 
guided by their opinions, or even to take 
their advice, in his legislative capacity. 
The Seeretary of State for India was as 
unfettered and as free as the President of 
the Board of Control had ever been. The 
President of the Board of Control in- 
troduced Bills at his discretion, consulting 
the Board of Directors only when he chose 
to do so; and it was certainly never the 
intention of the Legislature to impose upon 
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the Seeretary of State fetters-which were 
not imposed upon the President of the 
_ Board of Control, This question was raised 
when the amalgamation of the two ar- 
mies was discussed. He then stated in the 
clearest terms this doctrine respecting the 
functions of the Indian Council; and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) entirely concurred in his views on 
this point. The words of the Act itself 
were conclusive, and clearly established 
that what he, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, might do in introducing a Bill was 
not a question for the decision of the Coun- 
cil of India. As to the opinions of the 
Council on this Bill he had stated before 
that he introduced it with the general con- 
currence of the members of the Council. 
It was not true that it had been framed 
with the object of benefiting a member of 
the Council, but after the Bill had been 
agreed upon a case arose unexpectedly, 
which showed the great advantage to be 
derived from its provisions, which would 
authorize the appointment to a most im- 
portant office of a man who was a member 
of the Council, but who, above all others, 
was the most fitted for it. The Minutes re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster) were recorded against the 
Bill of last year, and some of the Members 
of the Council objected to their being pro- 
duced against the Bill of this year; but 
they did not object to the production of 
them with the memoranda appended to 
them as they appeared on the paper. He 
had been asked why he had not fortified 
himself with regard to this measure by the 
opinions of men of authority on Indian 
questions. His reply was that he had done 
so, and had on a former occasion referred to 
the recorded opinions of such men as Lord 
Auckland, Lord Hardinge, Lord Elphin- 
stone, Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Canning. 
The fact was this—the persons who were 
in authority in India, and had the respon- 
sibility of making appointments, felt the 
necessity of some such provisions as those 
of this Bill being enacted, that they might 
find proper persons to fill those offices, or, 
to use a common phrase, to put the right 
man in the right place. It was, therefore, 
not without the authority of the Civil Ser- 
vice itself that he had introduced a Bill of 
this kind. With reference to the funds of 
the Civil Service of India, he had received 
some representations from it. A deputation 
of the Civil Service had waited on him, and 
stated the case very fairly. But they felt 
themselves that it would be impossible to 
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include in this Bill any provision that would 
ensure the object they sought; but they 
wished him to state distinctly in the House 
what his opinion was on the subject. This 
he had not the least reluctance to do. Lis 
opinion was that they were not likely to 
be injured by any possible application of 
the provisions of the Bill, the object of 
which was, as he had before stated, to pro- 
vide fur special and exceptional cases. Ile 
could not, however, deny that there was a 
possibility, very slight though it was, of 
their being injured in their funds by the 
provisions of the Bill; but he had ex- 
pressed to them the opinion which he had 
promised to repeat in the House, that if 
it should turn out that the existing mem- 
bers of the Civil Service were injured in 
respect of their funds, either for them- 
selves or their families, by any use or 
abuse of the powers conferred by the Bill, 
they would have a fair right to claim com- 
pensation. This, they said, was all they 
could fairly ask, and they would be per- 
fectly satisfied if he clearly stated this in 
the House. He had not the slightest ob- 
jection to give them the full benefit of the 
statement. If the existing members of the 
Civil Service could show that they sustain- 
ed any injury from the use or abuse of the 
powers of this Bill they would have a fair 
right to be indemnified for any loss. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service now in London 
were not satisfied with this Bill; on the 
contrary, they objected to it, with or with- 
out restrictions. They thought it alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and felt that it could 
have but one result—that it would gradu- 
ally sap and destroy the noble Service to 
which they belonged. The time for the 
consideration of the Bill was very short; 
and the members of the Civil Service had 
not had any communication with their 
colleagues in India. It was never sup- 
posed that such a Bill would be brought in 
this Session. In March last there was no 
intention of doing so; but it had been 
brought forward in an extraordinary man- 
ner. Up to last night it stood as the third 
of the Indian Bills on the paper ; and, the 
present discussion not being expected to 
come on till a late hour that evening, 
several hon. Members who were prepared 
to discuss it were not then present. For 
the satisfaction of the Civil Service they 
had only the right hon. Gentleman’s ipse 
dixit—no doubt a just one ; but they could 
not tell how long he would be in office, 
and they would like something equivalent 
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to the statement to be inserted in the 
measure. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Certain Appointments not in 
accordance with the Provisions of 33 Geo. 
III., ¢. 52, s. 57, and like Appointments 
hereafter to the same Offices to be valid), 

Mr. VANSITTART rose to move, as 
an Amendment, the omission of the word 
**heretofore,”’ in line 11, and the insertion, 
after ‘‘ made,”’ of the words ‘ before the 
commencement of the present Session.” 
In moving the insertion of those words he 
begged to draw attention to the wording of 
this clause. It was notorious that within 
the last six months the Indian Government, 
under a strong pressure brought to bear 
upon it by the press of Caleutta, had gone 
much further in appointing persons out of 
the service to high civil offices than they 
had heretofore done. He referred, more 
especially, to the creation of a number of 
Small Cause Courts in the Mofussil, and 
to the appointment to them of barristers 
on high salaries. These barristers were 
gentlemen who had only been resident for 
& year or two in the country, and were 
wholly ignorant of the languages—in fact, 
so ignorant as to require the aid of inter- 
preters; yet under the wording of Clause 1 
these appointments would be made effectual 
and valid. Now, he contended that the re- 
strictions which would be applied to ap- 
pointments in Clause 2 should also be made 
applicable to these appointments, or else 
they would have a number of offices filled 
in @ manner contrary to the deliberate 
opinion of this House as expressed in 
Clause 2. Probably few subjects were 
more investigated and inquired into by the 
Colonization Committee, on which he had 
the honour to serve, than that of these 
Small Cause Courts. By the evidence of 
one set of witnesses, consisting of lawyers, 
barristers, and pleaders practising at the 
Sudder Courts of the different Presidency 
towns, it appeared that the one thing need- 
ed for the general improvement of India 
was ‘‘ more lawyers.”” On the other hand, 
it was strongly contended by witnesses 
who possessed great practical knowledge 
of the habits and customs of the Natives 
and the country—namely, planters, mer- 
chants, civilians, and military men holding 
high civil and political appointments—that 
if there was one thing more calculated to 
add to the unpopularity of our Government 
it would be the introduction of English law 
to be administered in the English language 
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by English barristers in the Mofussil courts. 
They pointed out the great hardship that 
would be inflieted on the Natives, plaintiffs, 
defendants, vakeels, and spectators, wore 
the proceedings to be carried on in Eng- 
lish, as they understood merely their own 
language; and that it would most assuredly 
be regarded by the Natives throughout 
India as an act of the grossest injustice, 
and, to make use of an expression of Mr. 
Hawkins, one of the witnesses examined 
before the Committee, ‘‘as a badge of 
conquest,”’ designed to degrade them. He 
could remember when it was deemed ex- 
pedient to abolish the Persian language in 
those courts, in order to introduce the ver- 
nacular languages'— that is, Hindustani 
and Bengali. He would read one or 
two extracts from answers of witnesses 
who appeared before the Committee. Mr. 
Mackenzie, an indigo planter, in regard to 
the course of legislation which was being 
pursued, said— 

“ Since the time of Macaulay’s Commission we 
have had a wholesale ranufactory of laws in 
India. The laws we have introduced one year we 
have repeated the next, We had the Legislative 
Council making laws ; we had the Sudder Court 
of Calcutta giving the construction of the law ; 
and in many cases the terms of the law and the 
construction were quite opposed. I think that 
the great mistake we make in legislating for India 
is that we legislate for the people of India after 
our ideas and the habits and customs of this coun- 
try, quite forgetting that they are entirely inappli- 
cable to those of the Natives,” 

Mr. Marshman said— 

“The Natives have shown a strong repugnance 
to any idea of extending the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court.” 

Lord Macaulay also expressed a strong 
opinion of the dread among the Natives of 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
he spoke from documents and petitions that 
were presented to the Council. He would 
not, however, abuse the indulgence of the 
Committee by quoting any more of the 
evidence to this effect. It was enough 
to say that it was generally admitted by 
the Committee that, although these Small 
Cause Courts might be popular at Calcutta, 
yet the feeling was the very reverse as re- 
garded their jurisdiction being extended to 
the Mofussil. The causes which were de- 
cided in Calcutta were generally simple 
contracts, or questions of sale, or any 
minor criminal actions, but they were quite 
different from the complicated cases which 
occurred in the Mofussil courts with re- 
ference to the proprietorship of land, the 
division of property, the land assessment, 
the settlement of boundary disputes and 
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resumption laws. Again, it would be im- 
possible to procure the necessary number 
of experienced barristers at Calcutta ; and 
he could not believe that a young man, 
practising at the Bar in England and earn- 
ing £500 a year, would be induced to re- 
linquish that for a life of expatriation in a 
remote station in Bengal, far away from 


the civilized world, on a salary of £1,200 | 


or £1,500 a year. It would, therefore, 
give rise to immense political power and 


patronage, because the Secretary of State | 
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sticklers for the rights of the covenanted 
Service. The noble Lord his predecessor 
in the office of Secretary for India took the 
opinion of the then law officers on the sub- 
ject of these appointments, and, according 
to that opinion, they were illegal. To re- 
medy this state of things the first part of 
the first clause rendered all such appoint- 
ments as had been made legal ; and by the 
second part of the clause similar appoint- 
ments would be made legal for the future. 
The second clause had a different object, 





for India would be enabled to oblige an /| and enabled the authorities in India, with 
avowed or shaky supporter of the Govern- | the consent of the Secretary of State in 
ment of the day by providing any one to | Council, to appoint in special cases to situa- 
whom he was indebted for services render- | tions hitherto exclusively reserved for the 
ed at his election with one of these appoint- | covenanted Service. 

ments. India would, therefore, be flood- Sir MINTO FARQUHAR thought it 
ed with briefless lawyers, and electioneer- | right to confirm the past appointments ; 
ing agents. A great injustice would, at| but it became important to know from 
the same time, be inflicted upon that use-| what date the appointments were to be 
ful and laborious class of public servants | confirmed. 

known as Moonsiffs, Sudder Ameens, and| Si CHARLES WOOD said, he should 
Principal Sudder Ameens, who are either | not object to meet the hon. Member for 





Natives or East Indians, as they were 
being gradually superseded and absorbed 
by the Small Cause Courts. 

Amendment moved to omit the word 
**heretofore,’’ and to insert after the word 
**made”’ the words ‘‘ before the com- 
mencement of the present Session.” 

Cotoxe, SYKES said, as it appeared 
that these Small Cause Courts had been 
established within the last year, and as 
there was no security that the persons who 
had been appointed had any knowledge of 
Mahommedan or Hindoo law, by which 
civil causes were determined, he objected 
to the clause confirming the appointments 
unless the parties were made subject to 
examination. And no future appointments 
should be made without an examination 
testifying the capacity of the candidates 
for the duties which would be required of 
them. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE wished 
to know whether the object of the clause 
was to make what had been done the rule 
for the future? If so, he should object to 
the clause, though he was not unwilling to 
give the Government a Bill of indemnity 
for what had hitherto been done. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the first 
and second clauses should be kept en- 
tirely separate, as they had nothing in the 
world to do with each other. The other 
night he stated that up to the present time 
certain appointments had been made in 
India with the common consent of every- 
body in India, not excepting the most rigid 

Mr. Vansittart 


Windsor (Mr. Vansittart) half-way, and 
should assent to the insertion of the words 
‘**before the Ist of April last,” after the 
word ‘‘made,’’ the word ‘“ heretofore ’’ 
being omitted, 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause amended, in accordance with Sir 
Charles Wood’s suggestion, and agreed to. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ob- 
jected to the clause on the ground that it 
would empower the Governor General to 
appoint military men to perform civil duties, 
not only in the non-regulation, but also in 
the regulation Provinces. He could un- 
derstand the existence of such a power in 
the old Court of Directors ; but they were 
now engaged in providing statutory powers 
for the Governor General; and they ought 
to understand clearly what these powers 
were, or else consent at once to give the 
Governor General carte blanche. It ap- 
peared to him that under the clause the 
Governor General might appoint a military 
man to be a Judge in the Sudder Ameen. 

Mr. LONGFIELD also maintained that 
the latter portion of the clause went far 
beyond the exigencies of the case which it 
had been framed to meet. He could not 
see, for example, why, because an indem- 
nity was granted for appointments illegally 
made in the past, a power should be grant- 
ed, as was proposed by the latter portion 
of the clause, to make ‘similar appoint- 
ments’ for the future. He should, under 
these circumstances, suggest the omission 
of the latter portion of the clause. 
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Sr CHARLES WOOD said, it was ne- 
cessary to use the word “similar,” inas- 
much as if the word ‘‘same” only were 
employed the clause would not apply to the 
different appointments of the same cha- 
racter. 

Mr. LONGFIELD, notwithstanding the 
high authority of the right hon. Baronet, 
must maintain that the use of the word 
‘*same ”’ would be much safer than that 
of the word ** similar.”’ 

Sir HARRY VERNEY saw no neces- 
sity for the first clause at all. Nobody ob- 
jected to or questioned the appointments 
to which it referred. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
law officers of the Crown had suggested 
the clause as requisite to render legal ap- 
pointments which everybody approved. 

Mr. VANSITTART wished to move 
the omission of the words ‘or similar ”’ 
in the latter part of the clause providing 
that appointments to ‘‘ the same or similar 
offices, places, and employments ”’ to those 
hitherto filled by uncovenanted servants, 
contrary to the 33rd of George III., and 
which were now to be legalized, might 
hereafter be filled in like manner. Unless 
his Amendment were adopted, every ap- 


pointment would come within the scope of | 


such general words as ‘‘or similar.’’ Colo- 
nel Durand’s appointment as Foreign Se- 
cretary, and the whole of the secrétariate 
appointments, would be thrown open by 
the terms of the clause. He, therefore, 
moved the omission of these words, in 
order that there might be no mistake as 
to the appointments intended for outsiders, 
and those which were to remain for the 
Civil Service. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 20, 
to leave out the words “‘ or similar.” 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the hon. 
Member for Windsor mistook the meaning 
of this clause. Colonel Durand would be 
appointed under the next clause to a place 
reserved for the covenanted Service. The 
words ‘‘or similar” would have this effect: 
—Take the case of a Sudder Ameen. 
Nobody objected to a Native or an un- 
covenanted servant being appointed to 
such an office; but unless these words 
were retained it would be impossible to 
appoint such persons to such situations, 
except in the identical situations which 
they had held before. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that a Sudder 
Ameen had never been a covenanted civil 
servant. Certain defined appointments had 
hitherto been assumed to belong to the 
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eovenanted Civil Service ; and the system 
had grown up in this manner. From time 
to time the old Court of Directors sent out 
despatches to define what appointments 
should belong to their civil servants, and 
those offices had consequently been re- 
garded as employments restricted to that 
particular Service. But all other appoint- 
ments had been deemed open appoint- 
ments, to be held by Natives, military 
men, or anybody whom the Governor Ge- 
neral, or the Governors of Presidencies 
might select. By omitting the words no 
injustice or inconvenience would be done 
to any one, whereas the retention of them 
would practically be putting an end to the 
Civil Service. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he had been in 
India several years, unconnected with the 
Government, and could, therefore, form an 
independent opinion. His experience was 
that the Civil Service, though a very effi- 
cient body of men, were not sufficiently 
numerous to carry on the duties devolved 
upon them; it was, therefore, found neces- 
sary to appoint officers from regiments to 
perform those duties, and the object of 
this Bill was to facilitate such appoint- 
ments, which were found to be conducive 
to the good government of India. He 
thought the omission of the words would 
place an inconvenient restriction on the 
Government. 

Mr. LONGFIELD thought the words 
so flexible as to include all appointments, 
and offered no safeguard whatever to the 
Civil Service. 

Mr. PULLER objected to the word 
‘* similar ’’ as wide and loose, and was not 
prepared to place the interests of the Civil 
Servants of India in jeopardy by the intro- 
duction of such words. If it was found 
that an uncovenanted Civil Servant had 
ever filled the office of Judge, magistrate, 
or collector, the word ‘‘similar”’ in the 
clause would permit of such appointments 
being made in any or all the provinces of 
India. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested words to the 
effect that where a class of offices had 
heretofore been filled by uncovenanted ser- 
vants then the same class of offices might 
be filled hereafter in a like manner. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
proposed to make the clause apply to the 
same class of offices to which uncovenanted 
servants had been before appointed. He 
could only say the words of the clause 
had been most carefully considered, and he 
believed those which were in the Bill were 
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the best that could be found. All that was) 
wanted was to continue the power of making 

appointments, which up to the present time 

no one had questioned but the law officers | 
of the Crown. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR thought that 
if it was intended to do away with the) 
Civil Service of India it should be done | 
openly, and not by a side-wind. The) 
clauses were most imperfectly drawn, and 
he would suggest that the Bill should be | 
submitted to some able lawyer to put into 
practical shape. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, an Eng- 
lish and an Indian lawyer had been con- | 
sulted in the preparation of the clause. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words stand 
part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 46; 
Noes 31: Majority 15. 

Clause 2 (Granting power to make like 
appointments to other offices, the special 
circumstances being reported in each case 
to the Secretary of State), 

Mr. AYRTON proposed to leave out 
“‘under the special circumstances of the 
case,” and to substitute ‘‘ as a special and 
exceptional case.” 

Sm CHARLES WOOD thought the 
alteration unnecessary. 

Amendment negatived. 

Sim CHARLES WOOD proposed to 
insert the following words :— 


“Except in the departments of Finance and 
Customs in the Presidency towns, no person shall 
be so appointed who has not resided for a period 
of at least seven years in India, and shall not 
have passed an examination in the vernacular lan- 
guage of the district in which he is to be em- 
ployed.” 


Mr. VANSITTART thought that an 
examination in more than one of the In- 
dian languages should be required. 

CotoneL SYKES also thought that 
every candidate should be required to pass 
an examination in Hindustani as well as in 
the vernacular of the district. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. ADAM moved to add the following 
words to the Amendment proposed by the 
Secretary for India, ‘‘and in all other 
local departmental tests which are now or 
may hereafter be prescribed for covenanted 
Civil Servants in a like case.” He pro- 
posed the Amendment, he said, as an act 
of justice to the covenanted Servants and 
as an act of security to the public. Any 
ensign in a marching regiment or any idle 
young man about town might go out to 
India, and by reading half an hour a day 
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with a Moonshee might in a few months 
qualify himself to pass an examination in 
the Native language, and such an examina- 
tion was, therefore, no test of his fitness 
for appointment. On the other hand, the 
covenanted servants had to pass two very 
severe examinations, involving not only a 
knowledge of the languages, but also & 
knowledge of the duties of the collectorate, 
of the mode of keeping village accounts, 
and of revenue and judicial matters gene- 
rally. It would be manifestly unfair to 
allow a non-covenanted person to be ap- 
pointed without examination over the heads 
of covenanted servants, who had been so 
severely tested. It was a mere act of 
justice to the latter that non-covenanted 
candidates should be subjected to the same 
tests which they had to undergo. 
Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘‘employed,” at the end of the last Amend- 
ment, to insert the words ‘‘ and in all 
other local departmental tests which are 
now, or may hereafter be, prescribed for 
covenanted Civil Servants in a like case ”’ 
Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
not be expected to defend the two pro- 
visions which in deference to the wish of 
the House he had agreed to insert in the 
Bill, although he believed it would be better 
without them. He admitted that a residence 
of seven years in India and a knowledge 
of Hindustani and other languages were 
not of themselves sufficient tests of fitness 
for office, and believed that these require- 
ments might interfere with the appoint- 
ment of very competent persons to certain 
posts. It was absurd to insist on a know- 
ledge of Lindustani from a non-covenanted 
person appointed to a situation in the Ma- 
dras Presidency, where no one spoke that 
language. It was necessary for a civil 
servant, who was liable to be sent from 
one part of the country to another, to 
possess a much more general knowledge 
than a man who filled a special office for 
which he was peculiarly qualified, and it 
was unreasonable to demand the same 
qualification from the one as from the 
other, The Committee must not, however, 
run away with the notion that because 
certain qualifications were not specified in 
the Bill they would not be required. There 
were many tests imposed on civil servants 
at present of which no mention was made 
in any Act of Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment would still have it in their power to 
require any qualification they deemed ne- 
cessary, though they were not prescribed 
in the Bill. The disadvantage of inserting 
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them in the Bill was that it might exclude 
from office a perfectly competent person 
because he did not possess qualifications 
which were really unnecessary. He had 
already cancelled an appointment made by 
the Governor General and another made 
by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, and 
there was no disposition on the part of the 
Government to allow offices to be held by 
improper persons. As a general rule it 
would be quite right that a non-covenanted 
candidate should exhibit the same qualifi- 
cations as a civil servant, but it was essen- 
tial that the Government should have a dis- 
cretion in exceptional eases. Therefore he 
did not think the Amendment of the hon. 
Member desirable. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER begged 
to inform the right hon. Gentleman that 
Hindustani was understood both in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies ; indeed 
he had travelled a great deal in India, and 
he never passed through any district where 
Hindustani was not spoken. 

CotoxeL SYKES corroborated the hon. 
and gallant Member as to Hindustani being 
generally spoken in India. He held it 
necessary that the test should be enforced 
by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON deem- 
ed it essential that qualification for office 
should be proved before any appointment 
was made, as otherwise incompetent per- 
sons might slip into the service. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
Colonel Durand had stated that the check 
which was provided in this Bill would be 
no protection against jobbery. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE hoped 
that the right hon. Baronet would consider 
this Amendment. Why should not persons 
who were appointed to situations in India 
be subjected to the same tests as those to 
which candidates for the covenanted Civil 
Service were required to submit ? 

Mr. PULLER thought that a residence 
of seven years in India and a knowledge 
of the language of the country was a sufti- 
cient test. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
he did not think that all these important 
matters ouglit to be left to the regulation 
of the Secretary of State in Council. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Member 
for Kinross (Mr. Adam) intended that the 
gentlemen appointed to nigh offices under 
this clause should enter into the engage- 
ments to produce their private accounts, 
not to trade, and to avoid anything in the 
shape of bribery and corruption, which 
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were now required of covenanted ser- 
vants ? 

Mr. ADAM said, that those engage- 
ment: would be rendered necessary by a 
clause which he intended to propose to 
follow Clause 3 of the Bill. 

Question put, ** That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 51; Noes 
66: Majority 15. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY moved that the 
following words be added at the end of the 
clause :—‘ And he shall pass the same 
examination as that prescribed for Civil 
servants in like eases.” 

Sir CHARLES WOOD thought this 
question had been already deeided. He 
might mention that, having consulted per- 
sons who were well acquainted with the 
part of India referred to, he found that 
llindustani was not the language generally 
spoken in the Madras Presidency. 

Mayor WINDSOR PARKER said, 
there were districts which were attached 
sometimes to one province and sometimes 
to another, and it was idle to suppose that 
the inhabitants did not speak Hindustani. 
At Nagpore and Sangur, for instance, all 
commissariat contraets were entered into 
in the Hindustani language. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH thought the wording 
of the clause, which only required a know- 
ledge of the vernacular was sufficient, but 
the member of the covenanted Service, who 
was obliged to possess a more extended 
knowledge of Indian languages, would, of 
course, be in a more favourable position. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 

Mr. ADAM proposed the following 
clause :— 

“ Any person who shall have been or shall be 

appointed to any office, place, or employment 
under this Act shall be subject to the provisions 
of any Statute, Rule, or Order, now in force pro- 
hibiting the receipt of presents, trading, or other 
acts by Covenanted Civil Servants.” 
The object of this clause was to carry out 
the system first instituted by Lord Clive, 
since which date our Indian administration 
had improved and prospered, as was ably 
shown in the well-known essay of Lord 
Macaulay. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that his 
objection to the clause was that the cove- 
nanted servants were prevented accepting 
presents by regulations and oaths, and not 
by Act of Parliament. He did not see why 
it should be inserted in this Bill and made 
applicable by Acts of Parliament to one 
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set of Servants, when it was not applicable 
to the other. Bribery was punished by 
the penal code, and no further provision 
was necessary. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Clause be now read a seeond time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
74: Majority 17. 

On Question that the Preamble do pass, 

Mr. VANSITTART asked the right 
hon. Baronet if he did not intend to do 
anything with reference to the question 
which they had just divided on? He really 
did not believe that the House knew what 
they had been dividing about. It was a 
positive fact that by this division they had 
legalized the taking of bribes. The right 
hon. Baronet had said that it was already 
provided for by the penal code relative to 
the uncovenanted Service. But this was 
not the uncovenanted Service, and it would 
be quite competent for any person sent 
out by the right hon. Gentleman to engage 
in trade, and he wished to know how, in 
that case, they could prevent the receipt of 
presents ? 

Sm. CHARLES WOOD said, there 
would be an effectual check put upon the 
taking of bribes when the appointments 
were made. 

Sirk EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he thought the clause altogether unne- 
cessary. There was no such check thought 
necessary with regard to the army, and 
he did not see why they should make a 
special provision in this case. When the 
House was asked to include a general 
principle against corruption, to refuse it 
led to an improper inference which they 
ought not to be exposed to. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the clause in- 
volved a general principle. The question 
was whether these servants were to be 
allowed to do what the. covenanted ser- 
vants were forbidden to do. Was it un- 
reasonatle that they should be precluded 


from receiving presents, trading, and doing | 


other acts which the other civil servants 
in India were not allowed to do? Upon 
the former question he voted with the Go- 
vernment, because he thought the matter 
might be left to the responsible advisers 
of the Crown. But this clause embodied 
a principle, and he could not conceive how 
the Committee could reject it. The re- 
jection of it by possibility implied that the 
new class of servants might be allowed to do 
these things. [‘* No! ’’] Hedid not sup- 
pose that the Government had such an in- 
tention; but when the Committee was 
Sir Charles Wood 
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asked to include in its legislation a gene- 
ral provision against what was and ought 
to be considered corruption, the negativ- 
ing that proposition led to an undue and 
improper inference, to which Parliament 
ought not to be exposed. For that rea- 
son he wished to press upon the consi- 
deration of the Government whether there 
could be any harm whatever in allowing 
the clause to be introduced. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the House 
that the question regarding the clause had 
been disposed of. 

Preamble agreed to. 

On Question that the Bill as amended 
be reported, 

Mr. ADAM stated, that the prohibition 
of the covenanted Servants was embodied 
in the 33 Geo. III., ¢. 52, and, there- 
fore, the Clause he proposed ought to be 
embodied in this Bill. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE warned 
the House that they were by this Bill 
putting in the small end of the wedge 
that would fructify to an extent which 
they perhaps little anticipated. They had 
created an enormous Service which it 
would be absolutely necessary to keep 
within strict rules and regulations, other- 
wise it would disgrace them in India. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Kinross would 
bring the question to which he had ad- 
verted forward upon the Report. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE hoped, to use 
the metaphor of this hon. Gentleman, that 
the small end of the wedge which he had 
put in would not fructify into a debate at 
this stage of the Bill. This was the first 
time he had heard a discussion upon a 
clause after it had been decided upon by 
the House. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 














| EAST INDIA (HIGH COURTS OF JUDICA- 
TURE) BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
| Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Constitution of High Courts), 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY proposed to 
limit the Judges in Bengal to a number 
not exceeding twelve. As the Bill stood 
the Secretary for India would have an un- 
limited power of appointing Judges at 
salaries from £3,000 to £8,000 a year, a 
state of things which he deprecated. 


Mr. VANSITTART asked the right 
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hon. Gentleman in what manner vacancies 
in the number of the Judges were to be 
filled up ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
Judges would be appointed by Her Ma. 
jesty. With respect to the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork, he could assure the Committee 
that there would be no desire on the part of 
the Government to have more Judges than 
were necessary. There were at present at 
Calcutta three of the Superior Court, and 
ten—five regular and five additional—of the 
Sudder Court ; therefore, he did not wish 
to limit himself to twelve as he could not 
now state the precise number which would 
be necessary. There were at present thir- 
teen ; and he would not object to have the 
limit fifteen, but it did not follow that that 
number would be appointed. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY was willing 
to make the limit fifteen, but he must cer- 
tainly object to an unlimited power of ap- 
pointment. 

Amendment withdrawn ; clause amend- 
ed by the insertion of the word ‘* fifteen ”’ 
and agreed to. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY objected 
to the power proposed to be given to the 
Secretary of State to appoint as many 
Judges as he might think proper. 

Mr. VANSITTART wanted to know 
how the Judges were to be paid and ap- 

ointed? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the ob- 
ject was to make such arrangements under 
the Bill as would ensure speedy justice in 
India. He hoped the Committee would 
not tie him down to a certain number of 
Judges until he had seen how the new sys- 
tem worked. 

Mr. HADFIELD moved to insert the 
words ‘or attorneys’’ after the word 
**barristers,’’ his object being to give the 
right hon. Gentleman a wider choice in ap- | 


4 | 
pointments. { 


Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he should | 
be sorry to enter into a discussion on the | 
comparative merits of the two classes of | 
lawyers. He saw no reasons for departing | 
from the qualifications imposed by the pre- 
sent law, and he must, therefore, object to 
the Amendment. 

Aniendment negatived, 

Mr. VANSITTART moved an Amend- 
ment making it necessary that a barrister 
shall be of ten years’ standing Lefore being 
eligible for a Judgeship, instead of five, as 
proposed by the clause. Ten years was 
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the covenanted Service, and they passed 
through a much more severe and complete 
preparation than barristers. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 3, 
to leave out the word ‘‘ five,” and insert 
the word ‘‘ ten.” 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that five 
years was the present qualification, and, 
having been found sufficient to secure com- 
petent persons for the office, he was not 
disposed to alter it. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘five’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 99; Noes 
41: Majority 58. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the ef- 
fect of the Bill would be to swamp the 
Courts by the admission of untrained Civil 
Servants, who ought to be barristers. He 
would propose that a moiety of the Court 
should be barristers, and he would, there- 
fore, move to leave out ‘‘ one-third ’’ and 
insert ‘* one-half.”” 

Sim CHARLES WOOD said, the object 
he had in view was to insure a due propor- 
tion both of lawyers and civilians. The 
Government wanted the legal knowledge of 
the lawyers with the local knowledge of the 
Civil Servants. The Bill, therefore, pro- 
vided that one-third of the Judges should 
be barristers and one-third Civil Servants, 
leaving it to the Government to choose the 
remaining third from either one class or 
the other, or from Natives or other quali- 
fied persons. To insist on one-half of the 
Judges being barristers would give the 
lawyers an undue proportion. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH quoted the opinion 
of an eminent Sudder Judge to show that 
a previous knowledge of the principles of 
law was most desirable as regarded the 
Judges, and he thought the Motion of his 
hon. Friend was a very reasonable one. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY denied that 
he had brought ferward this Motion in any 
legal sense. He submitted it in the public 
interest. 

Mr. KINNAIRD supported the Govern- 
ment proposition, 

Amendment negatired. 

Mr. ADAM, in line 16, moved to leave 
out the words ‘‘ including the Chief Jus- 
tice,’ the effect of which would be to 
leave the office of Chief Justice open to 
other than barristers. He contended that 
it was extremely probable that civilians 
who had acted as Judges, having to deal 
with questions of Mabommedan and Hindoo 
law, might be more qualified to act as su- 
preme Judges than barristers. Ie trusted 
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this “‘ rag of exclusion ” would not be kept 
up at a time when throwing open these 
offices was the general principle of legisla- 
tion. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD had endeavour- 
ed to constitute the Court as fairly as he 
could between the two professions. The 
courts in which justice was administered 
by English lawyers had given great satis- 
faction. He thought it essential that the 
Chief Justice should be a trained lawyer. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr, J. B. SMITH moved as an Amend 
ment to insert in line 18, after ‘*‘ service,”’ 
the words ‘*‘ Provided also that hereafter 
no member of the Civil Service shall be 
appointed a Judge of such High Court who 
shall not have previously undergone a legal 
training.”” He had known men in India 
who had never decided a case nominated to 
the Sudder Bench. Suppose, instead of 
the eminent lawyer who had just been made 
Lord Chancellor, the Government had ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of Inland Revenue 
or a Receiver of Customs, what would have 
been said? This class of officers were ap- 
pointed Judges in India; yet it was nota 
court of first instance, but a high court of 
appeal. 

Amendment proposed, in line 18, after 
the word ‘service,’ to insert the words 
‘and provided also, that hereafter no mem- 
ber of the Civil Service shall be appointed 
a Judge of such High Court who shell not 
have previously undergone a legal train- 
ing. 
Sm CHARLES WOOD said, the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service had considerable 
legal training. By the proposed constitu- 
tion of the Court their knowledge of the 
country would be combined with the regular 
legal training of the other Judges. 

Question put, ‘‘'That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 5; Noes 
120: Majority, 115. 

Clause 3 (Lixisting Judges of Supreme 
Court, and Court of Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut to be the First Judges of the High 
Court), 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY moved the 
insertion of words in the clause to the effect 
that any Judge of the Supreme Court at 
present in office should be allowed to resign 
at any time with the same retiring pension 
that he would be entitled to if he had served 
ten years at the time of the passing of this 
Bill. The Bill, he said, proposed to impose 
upon the Judges much more onerous and 
aborious duties than they had hitherto been 
Mr. Adam 
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called upon to perform, and they ought, 
therefore, to have the option of continuing 
in office, or retiring under the circumstances 
suggested by his Amendment. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD opposed the 
Amendment. No Judges earned their re- 
tiring pensions so easily as the Judges of 
India. No less than £22,000 a year was 
at present paid in the shape of retiring 
pensions to such Judges. The effect of 
the Amendment, if agreed to, would be to 
enable any existing Judge, no matter how 
short his term of service, to retire with a 
full pension. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY considered 
the right hon. Gentleman’s reply unsatis- 
factory, and, therefore, said he should divide 
the Committee upon the point. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the Amend- 
ment could not be put, inasmuch as its 
operation would be to impose a charge on 
revenue which must, in the first instance, be 
sanctioned by a Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Tenure of Office of High 
Court), 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY moved the 
insertion of the words ‘their good beha- 
viour respectively,” in lieu of the words, 
‘* Her Majesty’s pleasure,’ his object being 
to make the praciice in India correspond 
with that in this country, where Judges were 
independent of the Crown, so long as they 
continued properly to discharge the duties 
of their office. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD opposed the 
Amendment. It was not desirable to make 
any more change in the existing system than 
was absolutely necessary; and the clause 
as it stood simply went to maintain a system 
which had hitherto been found to work 
satisfactorily in India. 

Amendment negatived ; Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Precedence of Judges of High 
Courts), 

Mr. AYRTON moved the insertion of 
words at the end of the clause for the pur- 
pose of saving the prerogative of the Crown 
in regard to fixing the precedence of the 
Judges. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD saw no objec- 
tion to these words. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY saw great 
objection to them, and thought them most 
unconstitutional, There was a see-saw sys- 
tem going on in respect of this Bill between 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
who was backing him, and the Secretary 
of State for India. 
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Amendment agreed to; Clause ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 6 (Salaries, &c., of the Judges 
of the High Courts), 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
whether the Civil Servants called upon to 
act in these Courts would receive the same 
retiring pension as the legal members? At 
present these Civil Servants were entitled 
on their retirement to superannuations of 
£1,000 a year, one-half of which had been 
contributed by themselves in the shape of 
deductions from their pay ; whereas the 
legal members of these Courts would receive 
pensions of £1,200 to £1,600. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD believed the 
Civil Members of the Courts would be en- 
titled to their Civil Service superannuation. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that great injustice would be done to these 
Civil Servants if they were not put on an 
equal footing with the legal members of 
these Courts. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, this important 
point ought not to be discussed at that late 
hour (one o'clock). It was most unfair to 
reduce the pension of these highly qualified 
Civil Servants below that of mere barristers 
of five years’ standing. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
Civil Servants had not hitherto been en- 
titled to anvthing else than their super- 
annuation allowance ; but it would be in 
the power of the Secretary of State in 
Council to consider their claim to some- 
thing further. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE thought the Bill 
would give the Government great power 
over these Judges, and suggested that 
words should be introduced into the clause 
on the Report, limiting the authority of 
the Secretary of State in Council to make 
regulations with respect to their emolu- 
ments and pensions, so that whatever was 
done in the matter might apply to the 
Judges generally, and not to individual 
cases only. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD promised to 
adopt the suggestion. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE moved 
that the Chairman report Progress. 

Motion negatrved, Clause agreed to. 

Mr. HENNESSY inquired whether, as 
this Bill seriously affected the bar of India, 
it had been when drawn submitted to the 
present Lord Chancellor, who was then 
first law officer of the Crown ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said it was not. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed, 
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Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

House in Committee; Mr. Massey in 
the Chair. 

£250,000 on aceount Packet Service. 

Mr. PEEL hoped the Committee would 
consent to vote £250,000 on account 
of payments to the contractors for the 
conveyance of mails by sea. These pay- 
ments were payable quarterly, and at 
the end of this month the different Com- 
panics under contract would send in their 
claims. The only available source from 
which they could be paid was a Vote taken 
in the course of the year, and this was the 
last night on which the Vote could be grant- 
ed, if granted at all. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE BUILDING BILL, 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
«* That the Bill be now read a third time.” 

Mr. LYGON complained that they were 
about to sanction the expenditure of a mil- 
lion and a half of money for building these 
concentrated Law Courts without having 
as yet decided on the site. The Com- 
missioners had taken only evidence re- 
specting one scheme, that of the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, while there were two 
other plans suggested. One was to pro- 
vide for all the Equity Courts in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and the other to concentrate all the 
Law Courts in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the 
trustees of which were willing to expend 
the whole amount received for the site in 
carrying out inetropolitan improvements. 
He, therefore, moved that the order for 
the third reading be discharged, and that 
the Bill be recummitted. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘“‘ That,” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “the 
Order for ‘third Reading be discharged,” 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. COWPER said, that the subjecs 
had undergone more consideration than 
the hon. Gentleman supposed. There had 
been a Committee in 1842, and another 
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in 1845. Sir Charles Barry was at first in 
favour of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields scheme, 
but subsequently gave evidence in favour 
of that now proposed by this Bill. The 
object was to concentrate all the law courts 
upon one spot, or in immediate contiguity, 
and in that respect the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
plan would be insufficient. The freeholders 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields proposed to give 3 
acres or 34 acres for that purpose, while 
the area in this Bill was 7 acres. He 
must press the Bill now, because, having 
to pass the Standing Orders of the House 
of Lords for a private Bill, postponement 
would be equivalent to rejection. The 
House could not be committed to the 
scheme by assenting to this Bill, because 
another Bill, the Courts of Justice Money 
Bill, contained the operative clauses, and 
he would take care that there should be 
ample time for discussion before that Bill 
passed. 

Mr. ALperMAN COPELAND thought 
that the site in Lincoln’s Inn was prefer- 
able to the one proposed in the Bill, and 
would give five acres. He was afraid that 
the scheme favoured by the Government 
would involve an expenditure of at least 
£2,000,000. 

Mr. SELWYN said, the Government 
were pressing the Bill forward in a manner 
calculated to stifle all discussion. If the 
House were hastily to pass the Bill they 
would prevent the adoption, even the con- 
sideration, of a speedy, easy, and inex- 
pensive plan for the accommodation of the 
Courts of Equity. In 1859 the Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn offered to provide from 
their own funds, upon their own land, 
sufficient accommodation for the Courts of 


Equity, in return for which all they asked 
was 4 per cent upon the money actually 
expended by them, the sum so paid to them 
not to exceed, under any circumstances, 


£4,000 a year. The plans had been pre- 
pared and approved by all the Equity 
Judges, and they would have been carried 
out long ago but for this gigantic and vi- 
sionary scheme of the Government, which 
would cost at least £2,000,000. He main- 
tained, moreover, that the Suitors’ Fund 
should be applied to other purposes than 
those of building courts of common law. 
The present Lord Chancellor was of the 
same opinion; and there could be no doubt, 
in fact, that the scheme of the Govern- 
ment virtually amounted to a confiscation 
of the Suitors’ Fund. If the Biil were 
recommitted, he should propose the adop- 
tion of the plan submitted by the Society 
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of Lineoln’s Inn in 1859, and, therefore, 
he hoped the House would agree to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Tewkesbury. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
if the Government were to give the House 
an assurance that the question of site would 
be reconsidered, he should advise his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON believed it 
was the general opinion of the legal pro- 
fession that it would be an enormous ad- 
vantage to the public if the plan now pro- 
posed were carried out. There were 
insurmountable objections to building the 
Courts in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. If the 
Courts were erected there they would oc- 
cupy a vacant space in a part of the town 
where a vacant space was much needed. 
He doubted, moreover, whether Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields would be large enough for the 
purpose. The loss of time and of money 
arising from the present scattered position 
of the Courts was well known, and he 
really hoped the House would not object 
to the passing of this Bill. If the Money 
Bill, which was the Bill that would deter- 
mine the matter, should not pass, the 
whole scheme must fall to the ground; but 
the present Bill was necessary in order to 
enable the Government to carry out the 
arrangements provided by the other mea- 
sure. The money was to come out of the 
Suitors’ Fund, and it was only a contin- 
gent liability to the public—a liability, 
moreover, which he hoped would never be 
practically felt. 

Mr. LYGON said, that if the money 
Bill were referred to a Select Committee, 
with an Instruction to consider the question 
of site, he should have no objection to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. COWPER sstated that a Select 
Committee had already agreed upon a site. 
He did not know whether the Money Bill 
was so drawn that the question of site 
would properly come within the order of 
reference ; but, for his own part, he should 
have no objection to the reconsideration of 
that matter. 

Mr. LYGON said, there might be a 
spacial preference, and upon that under- 
standing he begged to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


House adjourned at Two 
o’clock 








